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ERRATA. 


On page 764, column 1, line 5—for June 11 read August 3. 


On page 1250, in second schedule on second column—the rate of wages for labourers should 
read 35 cents instead of 45 cents. 
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INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 

Bureau of Statistics report on automobile acci- 
dents, 854 

cost of industrial accidents, 995. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by pro- 
ae Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
373. 

fatal accidents in 1930 by industries, by causes, 
and by provinces, 266, 365. 

fatalities during fourth quarter of 1930, 251; dur- 
ing first quarter of 1931, 613, 955; during 
second quarter of 1931, 948; during third 
quarter of 1931, 1269. 

supplementary list of fatalities during 1931, 
1269; during 1930, 259, 619, 955, 1269; during 
1929, 261. 

Alta.: accidents in mines, 992; accidents in 1930, 


B.C.: accidents in mining industry, 774; accident 
statistics in 1930, 655. 

Man.: accidents in 1930, 436, 562. 

N.B.: accident summary, 1919-1929, 313. 

N.S.: accidents in 1930, 559. 

Ont.: accidents in 1930, 106, 208, 652; in various 
months, 197, 288, 422, 631, 895, 966, 1058, 1169, 
1252; in planing mills, 317. 

Que.: accidents in 1930 involving compensation, 
312; in mines, 991; summary of accidents in 
1929, 31. 

Sask.: accidents in first half of 1930, 657. 

United Kingdom: accident statistics for 1929, 
657; fatal accidents in September, 1931, 1276. 

U.S.A.: accident rates in coal mines, 947; decline 
in accident severity, 676; decrease in indus- 
trial accidents, 1002; railway accidents in 
1930, 677. 

See also Burnp; Factories; Lasour AGE Limir. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 
recent agreements and schedules of wages, 93, 
237, 349, 476, 598, 708, 832, 1035, 1138, 1354. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES (CANADA): 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
asbestos workers, Montreal, 709; Toronto, 710. 
bricklayers, masons, and plasterers, Calgary, 
1357; Edmonton, 1254; Fort William, 834; 
Guelph, 932; Hamilton, 834; Port Arthur, 
834; Regina, 710; Saskatoon, 711; Toronto, 
1139, 1356. 
carpenters, Calgary, 599; 711; Edmonton, 1037; 
Hamilton, 834; Niagara Falls, 710, 1357; 
Regina, 711; St. Catharines, 1357; Saskatoon, 
rt Toronto, 710; Vancouver, 1139; Victoria, 
OES es workers, Quebec, 708; Three Rivers, 
3 


electrical workers, Calgary, 1254; Kingston, 834; 
Hamilton, 477; Regina, 599; Toronto, 1356; 
Windsor and district, 710. 

engineers (steam and operating) Fort William 
and Port Arthur, 1357; Montreal, 238; Tor- 
onto, 932; Vancouver and district, 1357; 
Windsor, 1036. 

elevator constructors, Toronto, 932. 

ornamental iron shop men, Montreal, 833. 

painters, Calgary, 711; Montreal, 709; Quebec, 
708; Victoria, 834. 

plasterers and cement finishers, Calgary, 711; 
Edmonton, 1037; Montreal, 709, Windsor, 933. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 1037; Ed- 
monton, 934; Hamilton, 710; Niagara Falls, 
933; Quebec, 709; St. Catharines, 933; Van- 
couver, 1140; Victoria, 1357; Winnipeg, 599. 

roofers, Quebec, 709. 


sheet metal workers, Montreal, 599; Saskatoon, - 


238; Toronto, 1356; Vancouver, 1255; Wind- 
sor, 834 
39001—1} 


Agreement Industrial—Con. 
Construction—shi pbuilding— 
boilermakers, Vancouver, 1140. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
deep sea fishermen on the Pacific Coast, 476. 
Manufacturing—food, drink, tobacco— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Montreal, 832°: 
Toronto, 1035; Vancouver, 1035. 
brewery and soft drink workers, etc., Guelph,. ° 
1354; Hamilton, 1254; Regina, 1138; St. 
Catharines and Toronto, 1253; Vancouver: 
and Victoria, 1354. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
moulders, Edmonton, 237. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
photo engravers, Montreal, 931; Toronto, 1036:: 
Vancouver, 931. 
pressmen and assistants, Edmonton, 238; Hali- 
fax, 1252, 1355; Vancouver, 931. 
printers, Edmonton, 349; Halifax, 708, 833; Lon- 
don, 1253; Quebec, 476; Saint John, 931; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1253; Stratford, 1252; 
Toronto, 1855; Windsor, 1036; Winnipeg, 833. 
printers and book-binders, Ottawa, 1036. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Calgary, 1253; 
Hamilton, 833; Moose Jaw, Regina and 
Saskatoon, 1253. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper products— 
paper makers, Iroquois Falls, 1354; 
pulp and paper mill workers, Iroquois Falls, 
1355; Pine Falls, 832; 1355; Thorold, 1036. 
Manufacturing—tezxtiles and clothing— 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, 477, 1139, 1356. 
hat, cap and millinery workers, Montreal, 1139. 
tailors, Vancouver, 598. 
Mining—mineral mining and quarrying— 
quarryworkers, Hants County, N.S., 1035. 
Service—personal and domestic— 
hotel and restaurant employees, Calgary, 1255; 
Victoria, 94. 
Service—public administration— 
employees of Hydro-Electric Commission and: 
telephone department, Fort William, 934. 
employees of the electric light and telephone de-- 
partments, Port Arthur, 934. 
Service—recreational— 
stage employees, Kingston, 1255, Ottawa, 351:; 
Toronto, 351. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
gas— 
* operating engineers, Moose Jaw, 711. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric railways 
street railway employees, Ottawa, 1038; Van- 
couver, 1255; Windsor, 934. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water transpor- 
tation— 
longshoremen, Halifax, 93; Montreal, 599; Saint 
John, N.B., 94, 1358. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 712. 
waterfront workers, Vancouver, 349. 
U.S.A.: labour agreements in coal mines, 980. 
See also LeGat Dxcistons. 


Agriculture: 
International Labour Office surveys effects of agri- 
cultural depression on farm wages, 647. 
Canada— 
effects of farm mechanization on labour, 427, 866. 
establishment of farm boys’ and girls’ club work 
on national basis, 612. 
farm managers in western provinces, 898. 
formation of Dominion Agricultural Credit Com- 
pany, 1281. 
proposal that railways and banks, etc., establish 
Se to assist farmers in acquiring livestock, 
settlement of unemployed city workers on farms, . 
626, 1054. 
wages of employees on farms, 1920-1930, 498. 


iv INDEX 


Agriculture—Con. 


Man.: announcement of plans to develop fisheries 
and agriculture, 544. 

P.E.I.: announcement of negotiations respecting 
agricultural policy, 397. 

Que.: amendment to Act respecting agricultural 
schools, 529; ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ movement 
endorsed by Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers, 1315. 

Sask.: investigation of drought conditions by 
commission, 1008. 

United Kingdom: small holdings for unemployed, 
966; suggestions for unemployment insurance 
for farm workers, 504. 

Germany: agricultural colonies for unemployed 
persons, 1169. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.): labour conditions in agriculture 
and forestry, 36. 

U.S.A.: displacement of labour by machines on 
farms, 1200. 

See also EDUCATION; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM 
Rewvier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, 
(GERMANY); WAGES (Untrep KiNapom). 


Alberta: 


Labour Disputes Act— 

applications for Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation, 881. 

report of conciliation board in dispute between 
certain Calgary mill owners and Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, 757. 

See also AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; BorteRs; Coat; 
Cuitp WELFARE; CREDITS; Epucation; Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; FACTORIES; 
Farr WaGEs; Fire FIGHTERS; Heatru Untts; 
InpIAN AFrarirs, DEPARTMENT oF; INSUR- 
ANCE; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGAN- 
IZATION; LeGau Decisions; LicENSING OF 
WoRKMEN; LIENS; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; M1 NESAND MInineG; MintmumM WAGES; 
Morners’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; SAFETY 
AND HrattH; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM 
Reuer Act; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RE IEF; 
UNEMPLOYMENT Reiger Act; UNrmMpLoy- 
MENT INSURANCE; UNION LABEL; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 


convention postponed, 1212. 
membership statistics, 534. 


Amalgamated Builders’ Council: 


Ontario Supreme Court judgment against, 430. 
See ComBINES INVESTIGATION AcT. 


American Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion: 


annual meeting discusses unemployment and un- 
employment insurance, 26. 

prepares draft of Bill for Unemployment Reserve 
oe for submission to State Legislatures, 


American Federation of Labour: 


- annual convention, 1202. 
promotes proposed standard pension law, 966. 
unemployment policy of, 961. 


Apprenticeship: 


Canada— 

discussion at convention of Canadian Construction 
Association, 191. 

Ontario-Quebec Typographical Conference fa- 
vours establishment of apprentice division, 
784. 

B.C.: amendment to regulation of Vancouver 
apprenticeship council, 997; classes in Van- 
couver, 644; decrease in apprentices, 987. 


Apprenticeship—Con. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1930, 653; amend- 
ment to Act, 531; courses of study for appren- 
tices, 1313; films on education for apprentices, 
1313; progress of Act reviewed by A. W. 
Crawford, Deputy Minister of Labour, 441; 
review of Act in relation to trades, 997; 
T. and L. Congress executive opposes any 
proposal to repeal Act, 187. 

Que.: enactment of Apprenticeship Act urged 
by Federation of Catholic Workers, 38. 
U.S.A.: co-operative plan of apprenticeship in 

Columbus, Ohio, 888. 
See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— 

annual report of the Department of Labour out- 
lines conciliation work, 285. 

conciliation activities of Department of Labour 
during fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 402. 

conciliation proceedings in settlement of strike 
at St. Boniface, 1068. 

Ont.: arbitration of dispute involving clothing 
workers at Hamilton, 1313. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers seek com- 
pulsory arbitration in all disputes involving 
firefighters or police, 38. 

United Kingdom: appointment of Coal Mines 
Board, 122. 

Germany: work of labour courts in 1930, 1280. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Board of Mediation, 
117; annual report of Director of Concilia- . 
tion Service, 15; Hon. William N. Doak 
outlines value of conciliation, 117; settlement 
of disputes on railways, 975. 

Mexico: provision of Federal Labour Code, 1185. 

See also CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILway Emp.oy- 
EES Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 2; CANADIAN 
Ramway Boarp or ApJusTMENT No. 1; 
InpustrRiAL Disrures Investigation Act. 


Arcand, Hon. C. J.: 
appointment as Minister of Labour for Quebec, 


Asiatics: 
decrease in Asiatics employed in B.C. 988. 


Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada: 

annual convention, 663. 


Australia: 
See Hours or Lasour; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; La- 
BOUR ORGANIZATIONS; MATERNITY; PEN- 
SIONS; Priczes; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF; 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; WAGES. 


Austria: 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


Bankruptcy Act: 
priority to wage claims advocated by T. and L. 
Congress, 184. 


Banks and Banking: 
co-operation of banks with industry in various 
countries, 118. 
See also CREDITS 


Bata Boot and Shoe Company: 
outline of industrial relations, 207. 


Beatty, E. W., President of Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company: 
statement regarding salary and wage reduction 
on C.P.R. 524. 


INDEX v 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
accident prevention work outlined, 676. 
Belgium: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 


PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Benefits (trade union): 

benefit statistics of labour organizations, 536. 

expansion of trade union pension plans, 1058. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. executive report on benefit 
services of unions, 1203; Bro. of Locomotive 
Firemen revise pension laws, 886; New York 
motion picture operators’ union to pay pen- 
sions, 15; summary of reports of industrial 
sick benefit associations, 1327. 


Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B., Prime Minister of 

Canada: 

address on resolution enacting Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 901. 

announcement regarding new industries in Can- 
ada, 659. 

announcement regarding relief of distress and 
unemployment, 734. 

announces contemplated increase in federal grant 
to old age pensions, 626. 

appeal on behalf of Canadian Red Cross Society 
Campaign, 1322. 

Bill to reduce maximum amount of government 
annuity, 764. 

statement in House of Commons on proposed 
federal system of insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity, 541. 

statement to T. and L. Congress in respect to 
restoration of Technical Education Act, and 
also concerning old age pensions, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, abolition of Privy Council, 
ete., 116, 184. 

views in regard to establishment of health units, 
629. 


views on inclusion of seamen under Workmen’s 
Compensation, 626. 
views on national system of health insurance, 505. 


Berry, S. N.: 
election as president of Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, 666. 


Blind: 


annual report of Canadian National Institute, 
763 


T. and L. Congress supports move for pensions 
for the blind, 182. 

Ont.: enactment of Blind Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 531; promotion of legislation to 
remove special accident risks of the blind, 
318. 

Sask.: Legislature adopts resolution requesting 
Federal Government to grant pensions to 
the blind, 436. 


Blue, John: 
appointed member of Alberta Minimum Wage 
Board, 1058. 


Board of Mediation (United States): 
annual report, 117. 


Boilers: 
Canada— 

Canadian interprovincial regulations, 773. 

Alta.: annual report of chief inspector, 882; Fed- 
eration of Labour requests amendment to 
Boilers Act, 190. 

amendment and consolidation of Bellet 
Inspection Act, 530; Interprovincial regula- 
tions apply in province, 173. 
Man.: inspections in 1929-30, 563. 
Ont.: administration of Steam Boiler Act in 1930, 

652. 

Que.; inspections in 1929-30, 31. 
abo aa amendment to Steam Boiler Ordinance, 
184. 


Bt 


Bourassa, Henri, Member of Parliament: 


remarks respecting reduction of maximum annu- 
ity, 765. 


Bondfield, Rt. Hon. Margaret, Ex-Minister 
of Labour, Great Britain: 
describes chief features of British unemployment 
insurance system, 26. 


Bread-Baking Industry: 


report of investigation under Combines Investi- 
gation Act, 297. 


British Columbia: 


See AccripEeNts, INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP; 
BorterRs; British COLUMBIA SAFETY LEAGUE 
CENSUS; EDUCATION; EXMPLOY MENT; 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; FactTor- 
ins; Hosrrvats; Hours or Lasour; INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT oF; LABOUR DEPART- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS; LABOUR LEGISLATION}; 
LzeGat Decisions; LicENSING oF WoRKMEN; 
Liens; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES 
AND Minine; Minimum WaGes; MorHers’ 
ALLOWANCES; ORDERS IN CouNcit; PEN- 
SIONS; REHABILITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Rewer; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Farm Revuier Act; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT Revrer Act; WAGES; WoORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


British Columbia Safety League: 
annual report, 316. 


British North America Act: 


amendments proposed in legislative program of 
T. and L. Congress, 180. 


Building Industry: 


adoption of construction safety code prepared 
by Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario, 193. 

Canadian Construction Association urges exten- 
sion of relief measures to include building 
construction, 1098. 

Department of Labour outlines feasibility of 
winter building construction, 1090. 

education in house construction, 43; risks of in- 
experienced workers, 445. 

See also AcctpENtTs, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION (ACTIVITIES OF DEPART- 
MENT oF LABOUR); BUILDING PERMITS; CAN- 
ADIAN ConstrucTION AssocIATION; Hours 
or LABouR; INDUSTRIAL Disputes; PENSIONS; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Building Permits: 


monthly report of permits issued in Canada, 81, 
229, 341, 467, 587, 701, 825, 922, 1028, 1127, 
1239, 1345. 

U.S.A..: building permits in principal cities, 375, 
826, 983, 1182, 1285. 


Bulgaria: 
See PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Butler, H. B., Deputy Director of International 
Labour Office: 
refers to social effects of economic depression 
in North America, 388.. 


Cadet Training: 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario pro- 
tests against, 667. 

T. and L. Congress urges abolition of money 
grants for cadet training, 184; similar action 
favoured by Ontario executive, 188. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. opposes militavy training in 
schools, 1211. 


vi INDEX 


Calendar Reform: 
action of T. and L. Congress, 184. apt 
approval of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 


National Council of Women urge study of ques- 
tion, 311 


Canada Marking Act: 
extension to boot and shoe industry urged by 
T. and L. Congress, 184. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
revision proposed by T. and L. Congress, 182. 


Canada Year Book: 
review of, 960. 


Canadian: Construction Association: 
annual convention, 191 (correction, 531). 
memorandum urging extension of government 
relief measures to include building construc- 
tion, 1098. 
plan to regularize employment, 1281; suggestion 
of President Frid, 1323. 


Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work: 
establishment of, 612. 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare: 
findings of conference on employment conditions 
and relative social problems, 551. 


Canadian Educational Guidance Move- 
ment: 
aims and objects, 4. 
Canadian Electrical Code: 
See CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 
summary of year book, 672. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
administration outlined, 287. 
amendment to reduce maximum annuity, 764. 


Canadian Kodak Company: 
employees share annual wage dividend, 785. 
unemployment insurance plan of, 894. 


Canadian Legion: 
report of unemployment committee, 1009. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual convention, 668. 
results of unemployment inquiry, 2. 
Saskatchewan branch favours periodical revision 
of Compensation Act, 267. 


Canadian National Railways: 

acitvities detailed in annual report of Depart- 
ment, 564. 

attitude of T. and L. Congress convention, 1089. 

outline of first aid activities, 1311. 

‘review of system of treatment centres, 674. 

See also CANADIAN Nationay Rawways Em- 
PLOYEES BoaRp oF ADJUSTMENT No.2; CAN- 
ADIAN Rartway Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 
1; UNEMPLOYMENT Reiser Act. 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ 

Board of Adjustment No. 2: 

summary of recent proceedings, 14, 399, 757, 1069. 

Proceedings— 

operating department, 15, 399, 400, 758, 1069. 

sleeping, dining and parlour car department, 14, 
15, 401, 402, 758. 

stores department, 15, 757. 


Ganadiag National Safety League: 
annual report and activities of provincial affili- 
ates in 1930, 316. 


Canadian Nurses Association: 
See NuRSES AXiD NURSING. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting lay- 
off of employees, 1090. 
statement of E. W. Beatty, president, respecting 
wage reductions, 524. 
See also CANADIAN Ratbway Boarp or ApDJUST- 
MENT No. 1; UNEMPLOYMENT Rewer ACT. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 

summary of recent proceedings, 12, 278, 398, 518, 

973. 
Proceedings— 

Canadian National Railways: 

Atlantic Region and_ locomotive engineers, 398; 
and locomotive firemen and enginemen, 518; 
and railroad telegraphers, 519. 

Central Region and locomotive engineers, 974; 
and railroad trainmen, 14, 279, 974; and 
railroad telegraphers, 519. 

Western Region and locomotive engineers, 974; 
and railroad telegraphers, 13. 

Canadian Pacific Railway: 

Eastern lines and locomotive engineers, 975. 

Western lines and locomotive engineers, 278, 279, 
973, 975; and railroad telegraphers, 13. 

Northern Alberta Railways and railroad tele- 
graphers, 13. 


Canadian Red Cross Society: 
national emergency fund campaign of, 1322. 


Cartels: 
See COMBINES. 


Carter, J. W., Canadian Labour Pioneer: 
death of, 508. 


Cassidy, H. M., Department of Political Econ- 
omy, Toronto Univer sity: 


article on ‘‘Unemployment Insurance For 
Canada”’, 892. 
Census: 
Canada— 


decennial census in Canada and United States 
will provide index basis to measure unem- 
ployment, 2. 

details with respect to the taking of the seventh 
Dominion census, 545. 

Minister of Labour refers to provision for taking 
census of unemployed, 388. 

C.: announcement of quinquennial census, 269. 

United Kingdom: results of census of seamen, 
1103. 

South Africa: results of industrial census, 1097. 

Germany: statistics of occupational census, 1097. 

U.S.A.: extent and trend of unemployment indi- 
cated by census, 593; methods utilized in 
taking federal unemployment census, 550; 
occupations as indicated by 1930 census, 
1096. 


Census of Industry in Canada: 
summary tables of manufacturing statistics, 725. 


Ceylon: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Child Labour: 
action of International Labour Orennias one con- 
cerning protection of employed children, 565; 
on age of admission of children to employ- 
ment in non-industrial occupations, 794, 801,. 
1104, 1105. 
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Child Labour—Con. 


International Labour Organization considers that 
no revision required of convention fixing 
minimum age of children employed in in- 
dustry, 44. 

Canada— 

Department of Labour Bulletin on employment 
of children and young persons, 29. 

Que.: registration of children under Industrial 
Establishment Act, 30. 

United Kingdom: questionnaire regarding em- 
ployment of young persons, 631. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS 
IN INDUSTRY. 


Child Welfare: 


Canada— 

pamphlet of Department of Pensions and Health 
on best methods of safeguarding children’s 
health, 1169. 

Alta.: amendment to Child Welfare Act, 649. 

Man.: provisions of a Child Welfare Act proposed 
by labour organizations, 189. 

N.B.: early proclamation of Children’s Protec- 
tion Act urged by Federation of Labour, 178. 

See also DENTAL CuiNnics; MorHers’ ALLOW- 
ANCES. 


Chile: 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


China: 


draft regulations of national economic council, 
965. 

proposed 10-year plan, 965. 

See also Factories. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER 
CountTRIES); INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- 
GANIZATION; PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Chinese. See ASIATICS. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

annual convention of Civil Service Federation of 
Canada, 660. 

contributions of Federal Service to emergency 
fund of Red Cross, 1323. 

convention of Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, 1094. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics inquiry into 
pours expenditure of Civil servants, 
1129. 

employment in Dominion Civil Service, 1929-30, 
1321 


Federal employees prohibited from using annual 
ve to engage in temporary employment, 

resolution of T. and L. Congress convention 
respecting employment of wives of govern- 
ment employees, 1087. 

N.B.: provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act, 1077. 

Sask.: provision for establishment of joint council 
for provincial employees, 661. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Personnel Administra- 
tion Council for government employees, 662. 

See also PENSIONS. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 
fourteenth national convention, 660. 


Clark, William Clifford, Professor of Com- 
merce, Queens University: 
appointment of, 868. 


Closed Shop: 
agreement between Hamilton district electrical 
contractors and Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers provides for closed shop, 477. 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 

Toronto branches of Clothing Workers Union 
assess employed members and provide relief 
for unemployed members, 1058. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on hours and wages in men’s 
clothing industry, 434. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DispuTES; MINIMUM WAGES; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Coal: 

ner one conference on coal mining industry, 
1285 

resolution of International Labour Organization 
concerning economic measures to be taken 
to remedy international crisis in coal in- 
dustry, 804. 

Canada— 

Dominion production, wages and salaries, in 1930, 
401, 1319. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour advocates national- 
ization of coal industry, 177; U. M. W. of A. 
urge prohibition of coal dumping and estab- 
lishment of by-products plant, 178. 

N.S.: coal production during 1930, 437; Speech 
from the Throne emphasizes necessity of 
national fuel policy, 295; U.M.W. of A. urge 
prohibition of importation from non-union 
fields of U.S.A., 885. 

See also Coat Mines NatTIoNaAL INDUSTRIAL 
Boarp; MINES AND MINING; ORDERS IN 
CouNcIL; PRopUcTION; WAGEs. 


Coal Mines National Industrial Board 
(Great Britain): 
appointment of, 122. 


Coates, J. A., Minister in charge of Unemploy- 
ment, New Zealand: 
presents government’s proposals for meeting the 
depression, 1324. 


Colombia: 
See Nationa Economic Covuncis; 
(OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Priczes 


Combines: 
International Federation of Trade Unions urge 
labour movement to take action for public 
control of all monopolistic combinations, 295. 
See also CoMBINES INVESTIGATION Act; LEGAL 
DEcIsIONS. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

appeal against commissioner dismissed, 791. 

court proceedings against plumbing combine, 301; 
in Ontario supreme Court, 430, 790; Windsor 
contractors sentenced, 791. 

investigation finds combine in motion picture 
industry, 786; prosecution of motion picture 
combine considered by provinces, 880. 

members of Toronto Electrical contractors com- 
vines summoned, 880; committed for trial, 

operation of Act, 287. 

report on investigation into alleged combine in 
bread-baking industry, 297. 

validity of Act sustained by Privy Council, 116, 
296; text of judgment, 378. 


Commodities: 
International Chamber of Commerce outlines 
problem of efficient distribution, 1283. 


Communism: 
action against Communist activities proposed by 
Federation of Catholic Workers, 186, 1315. 
attitude of International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 447. 
summary of activities of communistic and revo- 
lutionary organizations, 535. 


Vili 


Commuters: , 
rights of border cities’ commuters, 630. 


Conferences: 

fourth International Conference of Labour Sta- 

tisticians, 806. 
Canada— 

Dominion conference on immigration recom- 
mended by Saskatchewan Royal Commis- 
sion on Immigration, 302. 

Winnipeg Trade Unions Unemployment Confer- 
ence recommends plan of unemployment 
insurance, 539. 

United Kingdom: termination of Conference on 
Industrial Reorganization and establishment 
of machinery for joint consultation, 117. 

U.S.A.: governors of several States confer on un- 
employment, 120. 

See also DisHASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany: 
gives increased employment through opening of 
new plant, 295. 


Co-operation: 

conference of International Co-operative Alliance 
discusses social policy of co-operative move- 
ment, 1358. 

extent of co-operative movement throughout the 
world, 637. 

Canada— 

activity of Department of Labour in regard to 
co-operative associations, 286. 

establishment of Robert Owen Foundation to 
foster development of co-operative produc- 
tion and distribution, 1165. 

historical summary of British-Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Society, 1282; anniversary observed 
at Sydney Mines, 1358. 

legislation encouraging co-operative 
urged by T. and L. Congress, 184. 

B.C.: Kelowna farmers organize under Act, 599. 

U.S.A.: decline in number of productive soci- 
eties, 94. 

See also INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Coote, G. G., Member of Parliament: 
remarks respecting reduction of maximum an- 
nuity, 765. 


Crawford, Arthur W., Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario: 
appointment of, 5. 
Lae progress of Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 
ile 


trading 


Credits: 
formation and purpose of Dominion Agricultural 
Credit Company, 1281. 
proposed credits for agriculture referred to House 
of Commons Committee on Banking, 650. 
See also Revait STORES. 


Criminal Code: 
amendments requested by T. and L. Congress, 


Privy Council sustains validity of Section 498— 
116, 296; text of judgment, 378. 


Cunningham, Dr. J. G., Director, Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, Ontario Department 
of Health: 


reviews occurrence of silicosis in Canada, 39. 


Czechoslovakia: : 
See INDustTRIAL DiIsPpuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Nationat Economic Councis; Prices (or 
HER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT AND Re- 
LIEF. ; 


INDEX 


| Danzig: 


See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RE IEF. 


Denmark: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company: 
plan of assisting employees during business de- 
pression, 423. 


Dental Clinics: 
New Zealand: functioning of dental clinics for 
children in public schools, 1169. 


Department of Immigration: 
.. See IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, DEPART- 
hey Up! MENT OF. 


Department of Indian Affairs: 
See INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Department of Railways and Canals: 
See RAILWAYS AND CANALS, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

announcement of International Labour Office 
report on conference on silicosis, 323. 

diseases caused by pneumatic tools, 676. 

Industrial Hygiene Committee of I. L. O. dis- 
cusses risks of lead poisoning, 1003. 

International conference on silicosis, 40. 

relationship of dust and pulmonary disease, 445. 

resolution of International Labour Organiza- 
tion concerning list of occupational diseases 
and inclusion of silicosis, 804. 

Canada— 

occurrence of silicosisin Canada reviewed by Dr. 
J. G. Cunningham, 39. 

Que.: Silicosis Act reviewed, 528. 

United Kingdom: committee to investigate 
poisoning by turpentine, 42. 

France: amendment to industrial diseases com- 
pensation law, 1102. 

U.S.A.: industrial clinics recommended for 
industrial diseases, 1101; outline of occupa- 
tional poisons, 1102; result of study regard- 
ing harmfulness of dust, 880; rheumatism 
as industrial disease, 1101; Public Health 
Service emphasizes necessity of correcting 
sources of lead poisoning, 445. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFI- 
CIALS IN INDUSTRY; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Doak, Hon. William N., Secretary of Labour, 
United States: 
quilting value of conciliation in labour disputes, 
117. 


Domestic Service: 
See SERVICE, DOMESTIC. 


Douglas, Paul H., University of Chicago: 
proposes vocational education for insured un- 
employed workers, 961. 
views on industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment insurance, 270. 


Drought: 
See AGRICULTURE (SasKk.); UNEMPLOYMENT AND 


Rewer; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF 
Act. 


Duranleau, Hon. Alfred, Minister of Marine: 
statement regarding employment on Canadian 
ships, 980. 


Economic Councils: 
See NATIONAL Economic CouNcILs. 
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Economic Situation (Great Britain): 
recommendations of Committee on Finance and 
Industry, 961; recommendations of Trades 
Union Congress, 1165. 


ot ean 
functioning of International Congress on Voca- 
’ tional education, 1283. 
notes on vocational education and apprentice- 
ship, 48, 201, 888, 997, 1076, 1313. 
Canada— 


administration of Technical Education Act re- E 


viewed, 288. 

establishment of Canadian Educational Guid- 
ance Movement, 4. 

fund for agricultural education, 1313. 

introduction of Vocational Educational Act, 625; 

~ text of Act, 622; postponement of its opera- 
tion, 1075. 

Prime Minister announces restoration of grants 
for technical education, 116, 184. 

re-enactment of Technical Education Act urged 
by T. and L. Congress, 181. 

safety training in schools, 675. 

technical education advocated for textile work- 

Ors; (20; 

Alta: amendment to Trade Schools Regulation 
Act, 649; evening vocational classes in Cal- 
gary, 1076; Federation of Labour urges free 
education, 176; new courses at Provincial 
Institute of Technology, 1076. 

are poo of vocational educational system, 

43. 

Man.: amendment to School Attendance Act, 
766; labour organizations advocate free school 
books, 189. 

N.B.: courses in aeronautics and salesmanship 
at Saint John Vocational School, 201. 

Ont.: amendment to Vocational Educational 
Act, 531; films on education for apprentices, 
1318; increase attendance at Ottawa tech- 
nical school, 1076; increase in enrolment at 
Toronto techincal schools, 966; new voca- 
tional school at Fort William, 888; place- 
ment of vocational school graduates, 888; 
proposed addition to Port Arthur technical 
school, 540; registration at Vocational School, 
St. Thomas, 1076. 

United Kingdom: inquiry’ into vocational edu- 
cation in engineering, 630. 

U.S.A.: advocacy of vocational guidance in 
report to White House Conference on Child 
Health, 43; A. F. of L. convention action 
respecting education, 1204, 1206; annual report 
of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
43; bulletin of Federal Board for Vocational 
Education on analysis of farm business, 889; 
education in house construction, 43; enrol- 
ment in part time trade schools, 201; probable 
future of vocational education outlined, 630; 
proposed vocational education for insured 
unemployed workers, 961; progress of voca- 
tional education, 201; progress of vocational 
rehabilitation, 170; State Departments of 
Education co-operate with National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in promoting 
guidance activities, 391; vocational re-train- 
ing urged for discharged workers, 1166; 
vocational training and technological unem- 
ployment, 269. 

See also VocaTIoNaAL Epucation Act, 1931. 


Egypt: 
See LasouR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; 


PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 
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Elections: 
Canada— 
amendments to Election Act sought by T. and 
L. Congress, 183. 
Man.: amendment respecting advance polls, 766. 


Electrical Industry: 
Que.: inspections in 1929-30, 31. 
Sask.: electricians’ licences, etc. in 1929-30, 563. 
See also INSURANCE (U.S.A.); INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS; LICENSING OF WORKMEN; SAFETY AND 
HeattH; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Employment: 

Canada— 

monthly summary of employment ant unem- 
ployment, 64, 212, 324, 450, 570, 684, 808, 905, 

1011, 1110, 1222, 1328. 
monthly report by employers (with charts and 
tables), 64, 212, 324, 450, 570, 684, 808, 905, 

1OLES EETO. 1929 11328. 
activity of Department of Pensions in securing 
gu ployment for disabled ex-service men, 
annual review of employment as reported by 

employers in 1930, 46. 

employees in fishing industry, 202. 

B.C.: Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany gives increased employment through 
opening of new plant, 295. 

Ont.: labour camps for roadwork, 864, reopening 
of Pere Marquette Railway shops at St. 
Thomas, 509; Toronto Industrial Commis- 
sion reports 14 new industries in city and 
district, 544. 

Que.: improvement in employment at Thetford 
Mines, 410, 895. 

monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ploymert in Great Britain and United 
States, 82, 231, 342, 468, 592, 702, 826, 926, 
1029, 1128, 1244, 1347. 

United Kingdom: Increase in registered employed, 
1923-31, 13827; joint council to regularize port 
employment, 1169; numbers employed in 
various industries, 429; stabilization of em- 
ployment of dock labour, 737. 

U.S.A.: Chamber of Commerce seeks to stabilize 
employment, 269; effect of stabilization on 
number of workers employed, 121; employ- 
ment experience of 1,240 plants, 428; em- 
ployers’ (Swope) plan to stabilize industry, 
1054, plans of various companies to stabilize 
employment, 423; stabilization of employ- 
ment in retail stores, 867. 

See also CANADIAN CoUNCIL ON CHILD AND 
Famity Wetrare; Mines AND MINING; 
TAYLOR-SocteTy; SEAMEN; UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Rewirr; UNEMPLOYMENT Rewier Act. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

monthly report by provinces with charts and 
tables, 76, 224, 336, 462, 582, 696, 820, 917, 
1023, 1122; 1235, 1340. 

administration of, 288. 

report for period October to December, 1930, 
209; January to March, 1931, 589; April to 
June, 1931, 923; July to September, 1981, 1241. 

Alta.: activity of offices in 1930-81, 893. 

B.C.: activities of provincial branch in 1930, 987; 
work of handicap section, 987. 

N.S.: activity of offices for year ended Septem- 
ber, 1930, 407. 

Ont.: activity on behalf of handicapped workers, 
651; work of offices in 1930, 651. 

Que.: summary of operations in 1929-30, 31. 


Employment Service of the United States: 
announcement of policy in establishment of 
bureaus, 407. 
review of history and operations of Federal and 
State employment services, 171. 


Employment Services, Private: 
abolition of private employment agencies on 
agenda of 16th Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 321. 
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Employment Services, Private—Con. 
Canada— 
Ont.: operations in 1930, 652; executive of T. and 
iv Congress urge abolition of private bureaus, 
88. 
Que.: abolition of private agencies sought by 
Fed. of Catholic Workers, 38; refusal to 
grant licences to new agencies, 31; T. and L. 
Congress executive urge abolition of fee- 
charging bureaus, 37, 1316. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
Canada— : 
Ont.: additional regulations relating to examina- 
tion of certificates, 1081; certificates issued 
in 1930, 653. 


Esthonia: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Factories: 
Canada— 

Alta.: administration of Act in 1930-31, 881. 

B.C.: factory inspection in 1930, 987. 

N.B.: amendment to Act favoured by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 190. 

N.S.: amendment to Act, 982; annual report of 
factory inspector indicates factory accidents 
in 1930, 407; amendments to Factories Act 
recommended by labour organizations, 189. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge revi- 
sion of Factory Act based upon 48-hour week, 
188; inspection of factories in 1930, 652. 

Que.: inspections of industrial establishments in 
1929-30, 30. 

United Kingdom: annual report of factory in- 
spector reviews progress of five-day week, 
1056; new view of welfare work in industry, 737. 

China: International Labour Organization mission 
to organize national factory inspection 
review, 1004. 

U.S.A.: code of lighting, 1311. 

See also MINIMUM WAGES. 
Fair Wages: 

Canada— 

monthly list of Dominion Government contracts, 
86, 233, 344, 470, 594, 704, 828, 927, 1030, 1132, 
1245, 1348. 

administration of fair wages policy by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 285. 

amendments to Fair Wage Act proposed by T. 
and L. Congress, 183. 

fair wage conditions in Harbour Commission 
centracts, 475, 1252. 

fair wage claims in government ice-breaker 
contract, 959. 

Ont.-Que. Typographical Conference urges fair 
wage clause in all provincial contracts in- 
cluding printing, 784. 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1089. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends fair 
wage legislation similar to Dominion 
Statutes, 177. 

Man.: court decision that fair wage clause inap- 
plicable where workman agrees to lower rate, 
957; fair wages schedule for 1931-1932, 1130. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges legislation 
similar to Federal enactment respecting 
government work, 190. 

Ont.: Provincial Council of Carpenters favours 
enforcement of fair wages on all government 
contracts, 785; recommendations of executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 187, 1314. 

Que.: insertion of Fair Wage Clause in govern- 
ment contracts and appointment of fair wage 
-officers urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 38; Provincial Council Brotherhood 
of Carpenters urges Legislature to pass fair 
wage lesgislation, 1001; T. and L. Congress 
request establishment of 8-hour day in public 
works contracts, 37. 


Fair Wages—Con. 
U.S.A.: introduction of legislation relative to fair 
wages on public buildings under Federal 
contracts, 644. 


Family Allowances: 
International Labour Office staff system of 
family allowances, 980. 
Que.: Social Insurance Commission inquires into, 


448. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
(U.S.A.): 
annual report, 43. > 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 

annual convention, 999. 

legislative program submitted to Federal Gov- 
ernment, 186. 

measures proposed by Central Council.of Syndi- 
cates for dealing with industrial depression, 
1094. 

membership statistics, 534. 

presents program to Quebec Legislature, 38. 


Finland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Firefighters: 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges 8-hour day 
and one day off in seven for fire depart- 
ments, 177. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive urges three- 
platoon system, 188; withdrawal of Bill pro- 
viding for superannuation, 531. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers urges two- 
platoon system, 38. 


First Aid: 


See Sarery AND HEALTH. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 
Canada— 

annual convention of United Maritime Fisher- 
men, 1184. 

fishing industry in 1929, 202. 

survey of Canadian fisheries, 42. 

Man.: announcement of plans to develop fisheries 
and farming, 544. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Foster, John T., vice-president, Trades and 
Labour Congress: 
elected for 18th term as president of Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, 168. 


France: 

See BANKS AND BANKING; DisEaAsEs, INDUS- 

TRIAL; Hours or Lasour; INpustRiaL Dis- 

PUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); PRICES (OTHER 
COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


Freedom of Association: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Frid, H. P., President, Canadian Construction 
Association: 
outlines relationship of construction industry to 
unemployment, situation, 1323. 


General Electric Company: 
outline of program to provide security of employ- 
ment, 423. 


General Motors Corporation: 
extension of group insurance plan to Canadian 
dealers, 537. 
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Germany: 

See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; CENSUS; 
Hours or Lasour; INpusTriAL Disputes 
(OTHER COUNTRIES); MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Revizr; UNeEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. i 


Gordon, Hon. W. A., Minister of Immigration 

and Colonization: 

announces discontinuance of number of depart- 
mental offices in United States, 122. 

announcement regarding Government policy on 
immigration and colonization, 118. 

statement on settlement of unemployed city 
workers on farms in Canada, 626. 


Great Britain: 
See Unitep KINGpoM. 


Greece: 
See PRicES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Griesbach, Major Gen. Hon. W. A., C. B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
recommends dissolution of policemen’s union at 
Edmonton, 122. 


Guthrie, Hon. Hugh, Minister of Justice: 
introduces Vocational Education Act, 642. 


Handicapped Workers: 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; MONTREAL 
Councim or Soctan AGENCIES; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Health Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Health Units: 
European conference on rural hygiene, 997. 
Canada— 

endorsement by T. and L. Congress, 182. 

come Commons to consider establishment of, 
628. 

National Council of Women recommends Dom- 
inion wide establishment, 311; and requests 
Dominion Government to provide financial 
assistance, 5. 

Alta.: organization of health units at Red Deer 
and High River, 121. 

Que.: operation of system detailed by Dr. Al- 
phonse Lessard, 1309. 
A.: organization and administration out- 
lined, 443; relationship of federal and local 
share, 268; reports on federal and local share 
in, 268. 

See also Mrepicat SERVICES. 


Heaps, A. A., Member of Parliament: 
proposes motion to establish Federal system of 
insurance against unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity, 541. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Hx-Minister of Labour: 
remarks on amendment to reduce maximum 
annuity, 765. 


Hernia: 
See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Holidays: 
International Labour Organization and the ques- 
tion of annual holidays with pay, 1003. 
Canada— 
T. and L. Congress requests enactment of legis- 
lation providing for holidays with pay, 1088. 
B.C.: amendment to Weekly Half-holiday Act, 
530; service stations exempted from Weekly 
Half Holiday Act, 1285. 


Holidays—Con. 

Sask.: amendment to Weekly Half Holiday 
Act exempting retail sale of fuel, lumber 
and builders’ supplies, 1010; additional ex- 
emptions, 631; closing of shops on holidays, 
435; exemptions under One Day Rest in 
Seven Act, 712. 

France: establishment of statutory holiday with 
pay, 865. 

Dee: : weekly rest day revived in Soviet Union, 

4. 

See also Hours or Lasour; INTERNATIONAL 

LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Home Work: 
T. and L. Congress, Ontario Executive, urges 
abolition of clothing manufacture in homes, 
188. 


Hoover, Herbert, President of United States: 
statement regarding survey of unemployment in 
coming winter, 864. 


Hospitals: 

Canada— 
hospitalization of ex-service men, 557. 
B.C.: hospitalization for men employed in relief ~ 
camps, 1268. 


Hours of Labour: 

action of International Labour Organization re- 
garding regulation of working hours in coal 
mines, 44, 565, 794, 798. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks urge five-day 
week and six-hour day, 666. 

committee of International Labour Organization 
studies length of working day as a factor 
in unemployment, 292. 

five-day week recommended for furniture in- 
dustry, 629. 

International Federation of Trade Unions urges 
international objective of 40-hour week, 294. 

International Labour Organization considers that 
no revision of hours convention necessary, 44. 

International Typographical Union’s progress 
toward the five-day week, 1213. 

Labour and Socialist International urge system- 
atic reduction on international basis, 1152. 
Order of Railway Conductors advocates reduc- 

tion on hours, 665. 

ratification by various countries of Hours Con- 
vention, International Labour Organiza- 
tion s22Ie 

report of International Labour Office Director 

_ deals with hours of labour, 681. 
Canada— 

action of T. and L. Congress convention respect- 
ing five-day week, 1088. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments on decision of I.L.O. convention res- 
pecting working hours in hotels, etc., and 
theatres, etc., 568. 

Ontario-Quebee Typographical Conference fa- 
vours shortening of hours without loss of 
purchasing power, 784. 

working hours in fishing industry, 202. 

Alta.: result of ratepayers vote on early closing 
for retail clerks, 277. 

B.C.: cancellation of exemptions from eight hour 
day law, 736; inquiry into hours and wages 
of bakers and delivery men, 175; operation 
of Hours of Work Act in 1930, 988; Vancouver 
city council introduces five-day working 
week for city hall staff, 1169. ‘ 

Man.: labour organizations urge law providing 
for 8-hour day and 44-hour week, 189. 

N.B.: eight-hour day on all public works urged 
by Federation of Labour, 178; Federation of 
Labour recommends legislation similar to 
Federal enactment respecting government 
work, 190. 
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Hours of Labour—Con. 

N.S.: U.M.W. of A. urge enactment of six-hour 
day with pay for eight hours, 885. 

Ont.: average weekly wages and hours of labour 
of female employees in various industries 
in 1930, 439; Council of Women emphasize 
long working hours of young people in stores, 
1346; Hamilton city council considers five- 
day week system in municipal work, 509; 
hours of work in factories, 652; Provincial 
Council of Carpenters urges the establish- 
ment of the forty-hour week, 785; T. and L. 
Congress urge 8-hour day law in industry 
and commerce, 187; Toronto by-law closing 
pressing establishments at seven, 1318. 

Que.: eight-hour day in provincial works and 

suppression of Sunday and night work in 
bakeries urged by Federation of Catholic 

Workers, 38; Montreal Trades Council re- 

quests amendment to Industrial Establish- 

ment Act, 1316; overtime permits in 1929-30; 

31; T. and L. Congress executive requests 

establishment of 8-hour day in public works 

contracts, 37. 

United Kingdom: chief factory inspector reviews 
progress of five-day week, 1056; provisions of 
new Coal Mines Act respecting hours and 
wages, 1038. 

Australia: hours for State employees in Western 
Australia, 448; shorter hours in New South 
Wales, 448; working hours in building indus- 
try in Western Australia, 203. 

France: Bill to provide reduction of working 
hours in mines, 94. 

Germany: reduction of hours recommended by 
commission studying unemployment, 1196. 

Mexico: provisions of Federal Labour code, 1185. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. respecting shorter 
work day, 1207; enactment of New York 
State Legislature providing for 48-hour week 
for women in shops, 806; ‘‘Flexible Week’’ 
recommended by Metal Trades Association, 
1284; progress of five-day week, 1057; prom- 
inent textile manufacturer originates plan to 
abolish night work for women, 509; six-hour 
day urged by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen,783. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CLOTHING 
Inpustry (U.S.A.); Facrortss; FrrericHt- 
ERS; LaBpour LeatsntaTIon (U.S.A.); MIN- 
imum WaGess; Retait SToREs. 


Housing: 
Canada— 
Ppa IEE Ga ane of National Council of Women, 
Man.: labour suggestions for municipal housing 
scheme at Winnipeg, 1167. 
S.: improvement in housing conditions urged 
by labour organizations, 189. 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive seeks inves- 
pes of housing conditions of the poor, 


Hungary: 
See BANKS AND BANKING; INDUSTRIAL DispuTES 
(OTHER COUNTRIES); PRICES (OTHER COUN- 
TRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT AND. RELIEF. 


Immigration: 
See MiGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 

Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of: 

annual report, 387. 

policy of encouraging settlement of unemployed 
city workers on farms, 626, 1054. 

statistics indicate immigration to Canada dur- 
ing fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 621. 


Imperial Service Medals: 
awards to Canadian employees, 1194. 


India: 
proposed labour program recommended by 
Royal Commission, 983. 
See also Nationa Economic Councits; INpvus- 
TRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); PRICES 
(OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Indian Affairs, Department of: 
annual report indicates occupations of Indians 
in Canada, 319. 


/ 


Indo-China: 


See PRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 


announcement of annual convention, 277. 

annual convention, 561. 

construction safety code detailed, 193. 

draws attention to penalty for unsafe employers, 
866. 


Industrial Development: 


outline of new industrial activity in various 
Canadian centres, 270. 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 

comparison of industrial disputes in Canada and 
other countries, 1919-1930, 155. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts, 16, 
129, 281, 279, 408, 519, 638, 759, 877, 975, 1070, 
1178, 1301. 

strikes and lockouts in 1930 and from 1901 to 
1930, 133. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge that 
in cases of strike employers advertising for 
employees be required to state existence 
of such strike, 188. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, Saskatoon, 640. 

building trades workers, Montreal, 521. 

carpenters, St. Catharines, 760; Vancouver, 878. 

labourers, Oshawa, 760. 

painters, Vancouver, 521, 640. 

plasterers, Montreal, 1071. 

Construction—highway and bridge— 

truck-drivers, Edmonton, 760; False Bay Beach, 
N.S., 878, 977. 

pile drivers, bridge builders, and hoisting engin- 
eers, Vancouver, 130, 281. 

Construction—canal, harbour and waterways— 

carpenters, engineers, etc., Lakefield, 17. 

Fishing and Trapping— 

fishermen, Prince Rupert and district, 760. 

eorere fishermen, Barkley Sound, B.C., 1071, 
1179. 

shore fishermen, North Sydney, 17. 

Manufacturing—fur and leather— 
fur workers, Toronto, 281 (commenced January 
14); 521, 640 (commenced April 14). 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
ornamental iron workers, Vancouver, 17. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 

foundry workers, St. Boniface, 1068, 1071. 

moulders, Saint John, 640, 760. 

sheet metal workers, Toronto, 640. 

Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral products— 
brick and tile workers, Estevan, 1071. 
stonecutters, Winnipeg, 977, 1071. 

Manufacturing—other wood products— 

carpenters, Calgary, 640, 760. 

furniture factory workers (upholsterers), Tor- 
onto, 17, 130. 

oe aa door factory workers, Vancouver, 17, 

sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C., 1071, 1179, 1302; 
Fraser Mills, B.C., 1071, 1179, 1302. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
photo engravers, London, Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, 640, 760, 878, 977, 1071, 
1179, 1302. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Toronto, 640. 


Manufacturing—textiles—clothing, etc.— 
hosiery factory workers, Guelph and Mount 
Dennis, Ont., 17. 
ladies’ hat factory workers, Toronto, 977. 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 1302; 
Toronto, 878, 977, 1071, 1179 (commenced 
July -9); 977 (commenced August 11); Van- 
couver, 521; Winnipeg, 521. 
textile factory workers, St. Hyacinthe, 130. 
weavers, Cowansville, 409. 
women’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 17, 
1179; Toronto, 130, 281, 409, 521, 640, 1302 
(two disputes); Winnipeg, 281 (commenced 
Feb. 4); 1179, 1302 (commenced Oct. 27). 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Estevan district, 1065, 1071, 1179; 
Medicine Hat district, 1179; New Waterford, 
17; Shaughnessy, 130, 281; Springhill, N.58., 
640, 760; Sydney Mines, 1071; Wayne, 1071. 
Service—business and personal— 
cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta, 1071, 1179, 
1302. 
waitresses (restaurant) Vancouver, 281, 409. 


Service—public administration— 
labourers, Victoria, 760. 
power line workers, South Minto, 521. 
truck drivers, East Kildonan, 1179. 
unemployment relief workers, Cedar district, 
B.C., 1179; Nanaimo, B.C., 1179; Passburg, 
Alta., 1071. 


Service—recreational— 
motion picture projectionists, Ansonville, 521; 
Edmonton, 1302; Montreal, 977, 1071, 1179, 
1302; Ottawa, 281, 409, 521, 640. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
gas—: 
linemen (electrical) Montreal, 977. 
Trans portation—W ater— 
masters, mates and engineers, Vancouver, 521, 
640, 760, 878. 
longshoremen, Barnet, B.C., 1071 (correction, 
1179, 1181). 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries, 18, 132, 282, 410, 523, 641, 762, 879, 
979, 1073, 1183, 1304. 
Ceylon: provision for settlement of disputes, 864. 
U.S.A.: decline in number of disputes, 734; 
‘settlement of disputes on railways, 975. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CoNnctLiaTIoN; In- 
DUSTRIAL SITUATION (MONTHLY REVIEW). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

administration of, 284. 

Department of Labour bulletin on government 
ane ies in labour disputes in Canada, 

4. 

monthly report of proceedings, 12, 129, 278, 516, 
638, 745, 875, 9738, 1065, 1177, 1292. 

summary of proceedings for year ending March 
31, 1931, and from 1907 to 1931, 1177. 

T. and L. Congress convention urges adoption of 
enabling legislation in Ontario and Quebec, 
1089. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association urges 
enabling legislation, 667; T. and L. Congress 
executive recommends enactment of enabling 
legislation, 187, 1314. 

Que.: enabling legislation applicable to public 
utilities urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 38, 1315; T. and L. Congress recom- 
he adoption of enabling legislation, 37, 

316. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 
Mining— 
Coal Producers Limited and miners at Coal- 
hurst, 12. 
Intercolonial Coal Company and employees, 875. 
Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Limited and coal 
miners, 745, 875. 
mine owners and employees at Estevan, 1065. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
communication— 
city of Edmonton and certain of its employees 
(telephone, electric light and power house 
departments, also street railway and water 
works), 973. 
New Brunswick telephone company and em- 
ployees, 875, 973. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric rail- 
ways— 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company and employ- 
ees, 516, 745, 875. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors, busmen, also mechanical depart- 
ment and trackmen (Board applications 
received during May-June, 1930 relating to 
employees request for increased wages, 
shorter hours, etc.), 12. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors, busmen also mechanical depart- 
ment and trackmen (Board application 
received Oct. 24, 1931, relating to employees 
eee against proposed wage reduction), 

Transportation and Public Utilities—steam rail- 
ways— 

Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways, Dominion Atlantic, Quebec Central, 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo, and Northern 
Alberta Railways, and locomotive engineers, 
firemen, hostlers, conductors, trainmen, 
yardmen, telegraphers, assistant agents and 
linemen, 1177, 1292. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic Region) 
and ditchermen, 129, 278. 

Canadian National Railways and locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, 278. 

pseieie National Railways and machinists, 

065. 
Canadian National Railways and Stationary 
Sabet oy oilers, and railroad shop labourers, 
6. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, 278. 

Dominion and Atlantic Railway Company and 
clerks, freight handlers, etc., 516, 517. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and marine 
engineers, 638. 

B. C. Tow Boat Owners’ Association and masters 
and mates (members of the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild), 516, 638, 875. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia and 
longshoremen, 129. 

Toronto Transportation Commission and em- 
ployees (masters and mates), 749. 


Industrial Health Research Board (Great 
Britain): 
recommendations in tenth annual report, 42. 


Industrial Organization: 
U.S.A.: functions of proposed trade associations, 
1167; Swope plan for stabilizing American 
industry, 1054. 


Industrial Relations: 


Canada— , f 
report of Industrial Relations Committee of 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 668. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
U.S.A.: industrial employment code proposed by 
Taylor Society, 897; industrial relations 
council for electrical industry, 962. 
See also JoINtT CouNCILS AND MANAGEMENT; IN- 
TERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSo- 
CIATION. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, 
porated (New York): 

reviews existing plans in U.S.A. for protecting 
workers against unemployment, 28. 


Incor- 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including employment, 
building permits and contracts, strikes, 
prices, trade, etc., 6, 123, 271, 392, 510, 632, 
739, 869, 967, 1059, 1170, 1286. 


Industries: 
announcement of Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime 
Minister, respecting new industries in Cana- 
da, 659. 
United Kingdom: changes in relative importance 
of British industries, 429. 


Injunctions: 
U.S.A.: A. F. of L. convention urges anti-injunc- 
tion legislation, 1209; issuance under ‘‘Labour 
Code’”’ of Wisconsin, 899. 
See also LeGau Decisions (U.S.A.). 


Insurance: 

result of inquiry by Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company into State health insurance in 
various countries, 896. 

Canada— 

General Motors extends group insurance plan to 
Canadian dealers, 537. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments on decisions of I.L.O. conference 
respecting sickness insurance, 567. 

national system of health insurance discussed in 
parliament, 505. 

proposed Federal system of insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity, 541. 

T. and L. Congress urges enactment of national 
health insurance, 1090. 

Union Labour Life Insurance Company receives 
Dominion licence, 895. 

veteran’s insurance, 557. 

Alta.: establishment of national health insurance 
advocated by Ald. D. K. Knott. of Edmon- 
ton, 5; Federation of Labour advocates State 
health insurance, 176, 190. 

Man.: labour organizations urge compulsory 
public liability insurance for automobile 
owners, 189; Legislature resolution urges 
comprehensive inquiry into health insu- 
rance, etc., 766. 

Ont.: legislation providing health insurance 
urged by T. and L. Congress executive, 188, 
1314; Toronto Academy of Medicine dis- 
cusses State health insurance, 121. . 

Que.: group life insurance program of large 
Montreal variety store, 1188; inquiry of 
Social Insurance Commission, 448, 865. 

Germany: social insurance plan of Zeiss Optical 
Works, 1199. 
Italy: summary of social insurance plans in effect, 


U.S.A.: extension of pension and insurance pro- 
posed for building trades in New York, 386; 
statistics of labour union life insurance 

4 companies, 738. 
See also SoctaL INSURANCE. 
International Association for Social Pro- 
gress: 
fourth general assembly, 1319. 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services: 
annual convention, 1109. 


International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians: 
sumary of meeting, 806. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
activities and membership reviewed, 446. 
membership statistics, 535. 
ecopt ene organization of women workers, 
review of unemployment policy, 294. 
transference of headquarters, 854. 


International Harvester Company: 
donates fund for agricultural education, 1313. 
plan of loans to employees during period of 
reduced income, 423. 


International Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation: 
issues call for world congress on social economic 
planning, 385. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 


a study of the first ten years of activity, 1317. 

Committee on Industrial Hygiene discusses lead 
poisoning, toxic solvents, conditions of work 
of married women, 1003. 

countries ratifying convention respecting marking 
of weight on heavy packages, 449. 

summary of activities in 1930 in extending pro- 
tection to employees in offices and colonial 
workers engaged in forced labour, 322. 


Canada— 

Canadian action with respect to conventions, 
566, 682. 

Canadian participation, 288. 

Fed. of Catholic Workers asks for ratification of 
conventions, 186. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments on decisions of Conferences, 1927-1930 
566. 

progress of ratification of various draft conven- 
tions, 44, 449, 566, 798, 1104, 1221. 

report presented at convention of Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association dealing with matters 
before sessions of Conference, 668. 

review of the subject of annual holidays with pay, 
1003. 

T. and L. Congress urges legislation giving effect 
to conventions, etc., 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive urges enact- 
ment of conventions within jurisdiction of 
Legislature, 187, 1314. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress executive urges ratifica- 
tion of eight-hour day and other: conven- 
tions: (37, “1316. 

Australia: conventions ratified, 449; jurisdiction. 
of the Commonwealth and the States with 
respect to the various Conventions, 322. 


1st Conference— 
action of 15th session regarding night. work of 
women, 794. 


15th Conference— 
action respecting working hours in European coal 
mines, 44. 
address of the President, Francois Sokal, 796. 
adopted resolutions, 798, 805. 
agenda, 44, 321, 565, 678, 793. 
Canadian delegation, 795. 
discussion of Director’s report and reply of Di- 
rector, 797. 
draft convention on hours of work in coal mines, 
794, 798. 
summary of decisions, 793. 
16th Conference— 
abolition of private employment agencies on 
agenda, 321. 
‘eda, 1317. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations)—Con. 
Asiatic Conference— 
eg concerning convening of conference, 
International Labour Office at Geneva— 
adoption of uniform system of automatic coupling 
recommended by special committee, 321. 
adopts system of family allowances for staff, 980. 
analysis of legislation in various countries res- 
pecting unemployment insurance, 204. 
annual report of Director together with annual 
review, 678, 1003. 
committee on cost of living recommends inter- 
national co-operation in improving wage 
statistics, 44. 
international conference on silicosis, 40. 
meeting of advisory committee on salaried em- 
ployees, 566. 
memorandum regarding labour problems in- 
volved in European Union, 204. 
mission sent to organize Chinese national factory 
inspection service, 1004. 
questionnaire on minimum age of admission of 
children to employment in non-industrial 
occupations, 1105. 
report on unemployment and public works, 204. 
results of inquiry on industrial relations, 205. 
statisticsofunemployment inprincipal countries, 5. 
PUBLICATIONS— 
article dealing with measures in various countries 
to cope with unemployment, 269; article on 
effects of farm mechanization on labour, 
427; bulletin on labour policy of Soviet 
Union, 964; Cost of living and Real Wages, 
322; deputy director writes on social effects 
of economic depression in North America, 
388; fifth issue of International Survey of 
Legal Decisions and Labour Law, 449; 
international conference on silicosis, 323; 
occupation and health brochures, 1105, 1221; 
report on wage determination in coal mining 
industry, 1106; report on methods of advance 
planning of public works, 293; review of old 
age pensions in United States, 267; Russian 
wages and labour conditions, ‘449: ‘statistics 
of women employed in industry, 1057; volume 
of studies on unemployment and the world 
depression, 1004. 
Governing Body— 
agenda of 1933 conference, 1221. 
chairmanship by rotation, 1220. 
discusses closer collaboration of countries, 1317. 
discussion on social effects of unemployment in- 
surance, 964. 
election of groups, 795. 
proposed session outside of Europe, 1317. 
reports on operation of conventions adopted at 
first and second sessions, 44. 
report of unemployment committee, 291. 
51st session, 321. 


Irish Free State: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 
Italy: 
See INSURANCE; PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 
Japan: 
See Nationat Economic Counciis; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 
Japanese. See ASIATICS. 


Joint Councils and Management: 

results of inquiry on industrial relations by Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 205. 

United Kingdom: joint council to regularize port 
employment, 1169; organizations of employ- 
ers and employees establish machinery for 
continuation of joint consultations, 117. 

See also Crviu SERVICE. 


Killingsworth, J. Alexander: 


death of, 390. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, ex-Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


pete measure to reduce maximum annuity, 
statement in House of Commons on proposed 
Federal system of insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, and invalidity, 542; also 
statement regarding proposed National Coun- 
cil for Social and Economic Research, 553. 


Labour Age Limit: 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario pro- 
tests against elimination of workers over 
45 years, 667. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress protest further lowering 
of age limit for employment, 37. 

U.S8.A.: A. F. of L. convention recommendation, 
1206; age limits in industry, 310; New Jersey 
enactment provides protection against dis- 
crimination of public employment applicants 
over forty, 422; result of inquiry in Maryland 
regarding alleged practice of fixing age 
limits, 645. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

boards and officials of Federal and Provincial 
Departments of Labour, 859: 

free nts of labour publications into Canada, 

Publications of Federal Department of Labour— 

annual report, 284. 

bulletin on employment of children and young 
people in Canada, 29. 

bulletin on governmental intervention in labour 
disputes in Canada, 1054. 

report on organization in industry, commerce 
and the professions, 963. 

report on labour organization, 532. 

second annual supplement to consolidated report 
on labour legislation in Canada, 1054. 

Seer ; oe of Commissioner of Labour for 1930- 

, 881. 
pigs: Ras report of Department of Labour, 


Man.: provision for establishment of Department 
of Labour, 766; report of Bureau of Labour, 
1929-30, 562. 

Ont.: annual report of Department of Labour, 651. 

Que.: annual report of the Minister of Public 
Works and Labour, 30; appointment of Min- 
ister and Deputy Minister of Labour, 1164; 
Labour Department Act establishes Depart- 
ment of Labour, 528; functions of the Depart- 
ment, 1165. 

U.S.A.: bulletin of American trade unions, 537; 
bulletin on building permits, 983; Depart- 
ment periodical indicates decline in number 
of industrial disputes, 734; Department pub- 
lication on wages of women in thirteen States, 
771; report on building permits in various 
cities, 375; 826; review of Women’s Bureau 
(Department of Labour), 391. 

Egypt: establishment of labour office, 322. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 666. 


‘“‘Labour Gazette’’: 
circulation of, 286. 


Labour Legislation: 
development of labour legislation outlined in 
annual review of International Labour Or- 
ganization, 1004. 
Canada— , 
activities of Department of Labour in regard to, 
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- Labour Legis!ation—Con. 


adoption of Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line 
Conventions Act, 981. 

annual supplement to Consolidated Report on 
Labour Legislation in Canada, 1054. 

House of Commons adopts Amendment to Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act, 505. 

introduction of Vocational Education Act, 625, 
text of Act, 642. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
See on decisions of conferences, 1927-1930, 
66. 

legislation providing for increased federal con- 
tribution under Old Age Pension Act, 861. 

summary cf labour enactments by Dominion 
Parliament during 1931, 981. 

Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 901. 

Alta.: Coal Miners Wages Security Act admin- 
istered by Minister of Lands and Mines, 
1058; legislation in 1931, 649. 

B.C.: cancellation of exemptions of eight-hour 
day law, 726; labour laws recently adopted 
by Legislature, 529. 

Man.: legislation in 1931, 765. 

N.B.: legislation in 1931, 767. 

N.S.: review of recent legislation, 981. 

Ont.: summary of recent legislation, 531. 

P.E.L.: legislation in 1931, 1184. 

Que.: review of recent legislative enactments, 
525: Speech from Throne indicates program 
of legislation, 1164. 

Sask.: legislation in 1931, 435. 

Yukon: legislation in 1931, 1184. 

United Kingdom: introduction of Trades Dis- 
putes Bill, 186. 

Mexico: provisions of Federal Labour Code, 1185. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. convention action respecting 
labour laws, 1204, 1205, 1208, 1209; ‘‘Labour 
Code’’ of Wisconsin, 899; uniform labour laws 
pureed by conference of State governors, 

8. 


Labour Organization: 


resoultion of International Labour Organization 
in regard to freedom of association, 804. 


Canada— 


annual report of Department of Labour on labour 
organization, 532. 

Alta.: recommendation that policemen’s union 
at Edmonton be dissolved, 122. 

Que.: review of Professional Syndicates Act, 528. 

Mexico: labour code provides for freedom of 
association, 1185. 

U.S8.A.: ‘Labour Code’ of Wisconsin provides 
for lawful organization of employees, 899. 


Labour Organizations: 


annual report of Department of Labour on labour 
organizations, 286. 

notes on labour union activities, 37, 187, 446, 538, 
665, 783, 885, 999, 1093, 1213, 1314. 

Labour and Socialist International: annual con- 
gress, 1152. 

Industrial Workers of the World: summary of 
operations, 536. 

International Federation of Trade Unions: ac- 
tivities and membership reviewed, 446. 

OS Unity League; synopsis of activity, 


I nternational— 


American Federation of Labour; annual conven- 
tion, 1202; convention call, 999. 


Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of; 


commemoration of golden jubilee, 888. 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
achievements in recent years, 1214. 
Conductors, Order of Railway; convention, 665. 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brother- 
hood of; triennial convention, 783, 886. 
sin. ep ora of Way, Brotherhood of; convention, 


Labour Organizations—Con. 


Musicians, American Federation of: annual con- 
vention, 887. 

Papermakers, International Brotherhood of: an- 
nual convention, 538. 

Photo-Engravers, International Union of: annual 
convention, 1093. 

Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, International: 
annual convention, 1001. : 

Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, Inter- 
ates Brotherhood of: annual convention, 

38. 

Sleeping Car Conductors, Order of: annual con- 
vention, 539. 

Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Brotherhood of: 
convention, 666. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers, International 
Union of North America: annual convention, 
1000. 

Typographical Union, International: annual con- 
vention, 1213. 

Women’s Trade Union League of America: 
‘‘Qouthern Industrial conference,’’ 515. 


Canada— 


All Canadian Congress of Labour: convention 
postponed, 1212. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America (conventions 
of Ontario council, 785; and Quebec Council, 
1001). 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation of: an- 
nual convention, 999; Dominion legislative 
program, 186; provincial program, 38, 1315; 
statement on economic situation by Central 
Council of Syndicates, 1094. 

Firefighters, Provincial Federation of Ontario: 
annual convention, 886. 

Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of (Can- 
adian Legislative Board): biennial meeting, 
1000. : 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario: an- 
nual convention, 666. 

Letter carriers, Federated Association of: re- 
quests submitted to Postmaster General, 63. 

Mine Workers Union of America: conventions of 
Districts, 18 and 26, 177, 885; legislative 
program of District, 26, 446. 

Mine Workers Union of Canada: annual conven- 
tion, 1095. 

Postal Employees of Canada, United: annual 
convention, 1094. 

Railway Mail Clerks, Federation, Dominion: 
convention, 885. 

Stationary Engineers, Canadian Association of: 
annual convention, 887. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: annual 
convention, 1082; legislative program, 179. 

Typographical Union, International (Ontario and 
Quebec Conference), annual convention, 784. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour convention, 176; 
legislative program, 190. 

Man.: legislative program of various organiza- 
tions presented to Legislature, 189. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour, convention, 178, 
legislative program, 190. 

N.S.: legislative program of various organiza- 
tions presented to Legislature, 188. 

Ont.: T. and’ L. Congress provincial executive 
presents legislative program, 187, 1314. 

Que.: legislative program of T. and L. Congress 
executive, 37,1316. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress; report 
of General Council, 1165. 

Australia: amalgamation conference of unions, 
446. 

South Africa: amalgamation of labour unions, 268. 

U.S.A.: labour bodies paying old age’ pensions, 
662; statistics of labour union life insurance 
companies, 738; statistics of trade union 

“membership, 537. 


INDEX 


Labour and Socialist International: 
annual congress, 1152. 


Laidlaw, T. W., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Mines, Manitoba: 
shows value of mining industry in stimulating 
other industries, 1055. 


Latvia: 
See INDusTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES) 
PRicgEs (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Lawrence, Calvin, Railway Commissioner: 
death of, 509. 


Lead Poisoning: 
See DIsEAsEs, 
SERVICE. 


INDUSTRIAL; Pusuic Hearru 


League of Nations: 
Mexico enters the League, 1104. 
resolution on unemployment and public works, 
1104. 


League of Nations Society of Canada: 
annual meeting, 683. 


Legal Decisions -Affecting Labour: 

International Labour Office publishes fifth issue 
of International survey of Legal Decisions 
and Labour Law, 449. 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 108, 262, 
376, 499, 622, 730, 855, 957, 1051, 1161, 1277, 
i3c2. 

Canada— 

Privy Council (Judicial Committee) affirms 
validity of Dominion combines legislation 
and sustains Section 498 of Criminal Code, 
116, 296, text of judgment, 378. 

Supreme Court of Canada judgment rules that 
unincorporated trade unions have no standing 
in law (Society Brand Clothes Limited, 
versus Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America), 108. 

Alta.: employer not responsible for doctor’s 
mistaken diagnosis (Hamilton versus Phoe- 
nix Lumber Company), 500; employer’s re- 
sponsibility for workman’s unauthorized act 
(West and West versus MacDonald’s Con- 
solidated and Malcolm), 957; wages suit 
under Master and Servant Act, 113. 

B.C.: contract entered into on Sunday held 
invalid (Lister versus Burns and Co.), 856; 
question of liability for employee’s negligence 
outside scope of employment (Battistoni 
versus Thomas), 377, 1161. 

Man.: Court of Appeal declares Sunday labour 
unlawful (Rex versus Thompson), 262; fair 
wage clause inapplicable where workman 
agrees to lower rate (Payment versus Foley 
Brothers), 957; mechanics’ lien is subject to 
performance of contract (The Pas Construc- 
tion Company versus Olensky), 500; union 
member forfeits benefits by failing +0 pay 
dues (Hniden versus Herr), 1372. 

Ont.: contractor has no preferential claim in 
bankruptcy (Re. Sexton), 377; employer’s 
liability for unauthorized wrongful act of 
employee (Croton versus Leonard and Johns) 
623; also (Dame Prain versus Bronfman), 
624; employer not liable for actions of em- 
ployee outside his duties (Muir vs. Sarnia 
Bridge Company), 499; liability of mortga- 
gee for wages of workers (MacPherson vs. 
London Loan Assets Limited and Royal 
Bank), 730; picketing does not necessarily 
imply disorderly conduct, 501; position of 
pupil nurse under workmen’s compensation 
(Jarvis vs. Oshawa Hospital), 730; question 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 


of employer’s responsibility for unauthorized 
actions of worker while on duty (Boyd vs. 
Smith), 499, 1161; question of validity of 
agreement restricting employee’s future 
undertakings (Kadish vs. Thuna Balsam 
Remedies Limited), 112, 1162; and (Mayer 
vs. Lanthier), 263; Supreme Court judgment 
against members of plumbing combine (Rex 
vs. Singer), 430, 790. three months notice of 
dismissal in yearly hiring (Normandin vs. 
Solloway-Mills and Co.), 958. 

Que.: amount of compensation for loss of ‘‘princi- 
pal support’? (Port Alfred Pulp and Paper 
Company vs. Langevin), 624; city obliged to 
pay pension to retired firemen, 731; court 
decision rules that junk shops not under work- 
men’s compensation, 732; Crown not liable 
for accident to employee outside his employ- 
ment (Joubert vs. the King), 1277; employer 
liable for injury to third party where work- 
man obeyed orders (Howes vs. Dominion 
Coal Company), 1051; employer must pro- 
vide safe working place (Blais vs. Roy), 376; 
Jewish Sabbath recognized by Lord’s Day 
Act, 262; question of employer’s ‘‘inexcusable 
fault’’ in connection with accident (Morin vs. 
Dufresne Construction Company), 622; re- 
sponsibility of employer to provide safe work- 
ing conditions (Delle Blouin vs. Glassburg), 
731; (Cote vs. Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company), 857; (General Trust of 
Canada vs. St. Jacques), 1161; workman’s de- 
layed claim for municipal fair wage rate 
(Juneau vs. Plamondon), 1052; workman 
secures damages for injury, 857. 

Sask.: ‘‘menial servant’’ entitled to month’s 
notice of dismissal (Peidl vs. Bonas), 263, 
622; workman’s right of wages for period of 
enforced absence (Heinbigner vs. Kenzel) 
855. 

United Kingdom: deceased workmen’s depend- 
ant may take action at Common law, 731; 
fines for faulty work declared lawful, 113; 
Sunday theatre performances unlawful under 
English Statute, 377; some workmen’s 
compensation decisions, 1373. 

U.S.A.: freedom of press maintained by Supreme 

Court, 1277; New Jersey, Court of Appeal 
rules injunction not warranted unless acts of 
union are unlawful, 1161; New York State 
Supreme Court decision regarding eviction 
of tenants, 264; Supreme Court invalidates 
California law. limiting free speech, 857; 
union agreement held enforceable in New 
York State, 264; union enjoined from unlaw- 
fully picketing another union, 501; wages due 
must be paid to employees on strike, 1373. 

See also ComBINES INVESTIGATION Act; WoRK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Leeds and Northrup Company: 
unemployment fund, 425. 


Lessard, Dr. Alphonse, Director of Quebec 
Provincial Bureau of Health: 
details operation of health units, 1309. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada— 

Alta.: Federation of Labour requests stricter 
supervision over examinations for miners 
certificates, and that barbers and beauty 
parlour operators be classed among licensed 
trades, 177. 

B.C.: re-enactment of Moving Picture Act, 530. 

N.B.: amendment provides for suspension of 
drivers’ or chauffeurs’ licences, 767; Federa- 
tion of Labour urges licensing of all boiler 
engineers, 190, and also electricians, 178. 
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Licensing of Workmen—Con. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge 
licensing of barbers, electrical workers, 
operators of machines in building, and 
plumbers, 188. 

Sask.: amendment to Vehicles Act providing for 
licensing of chauffeurs, 436; enactment. of 
legislation requiring licensing of apprentices 
to operators of moving picture machines, 436; 
new regulations governing theatres and 
moving picture machines, 658. 


Liens: 
Canada— 

Alta.: amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act 
sought by Federation of Labour, 190, and 
amendment to Act, 650. 

B.C.: enactment of Threshers’ Lien Act, 530. 

Man.: Court of Appeal rules that mechanic’s lien 
is subject to performance of contract, 500. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive seeks priority 
of wage claims, 188. 


Lithuania: 
See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Lumbering: 
See AccIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; ORDERS IN CoUNCIL 


Luxemburg: 
See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


MacDonald, Rt. Hon. Ramsay, 
Minister of Great Britain: 
outlines purpose of Economic Advisory Council, 


Prime 


Mackenzie, Hon. B. G., Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Manitoba: 
announcement of plans to develop fisheries and 
farming, 544. 


Mahaim, Ernest: 
elected chairman of Governing Body, Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 1221. 


Manion, Hon. R. J., Minister of Railways 
and Canals: 
introduces amendment to Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, 505. 


Manitoba: 

See Accipents, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
CuiItp WELFARE; ELEectTions; Farr WaGES; 
FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; Hours oF 
Lasour; INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF; 
INSURANCE; LaBourR DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Lasour ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL 
Decisions; Lizns; Maniropa Sarety Lea- 
GUE; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM 
Waaes; MINES AND MininG; Moruers’ AI- 
LOWANCES; NURSES AND NvuRSING; PEN- 
sions; Reram STorEes; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
Sunpay; TRANSPORTATION; UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Rewier; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM ReE- 
wEF Act; UNEMPLOYMENT Reiger Act; Un- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNION or MANI- 
TOBA MUNICIPALITIES; WORKMEN’sS Com- 
PENSATION. 


Manitoba Safety League: 
annual report, 317. 


Manufacturing: 

United States census indicates value of factory 
products, 28. 

See also AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION (ACTIVITIES OF DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR); CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN 
CaNnaDA; EMPLOYMENT; INDUSTRIAL Dis- 
PUTES. 


INDEX 


Maternity: 
Australia: annual report of commissioner of 
maternity allowances, 1189. 


McNiven, J. D., Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia: 
retirement of, 736. 


Mechanization of Industry: 
Canada— 

effects of farm mechanization on labour, 427, 866. 

Que.: Fed. of Catholic Workers request restric- 
tion of machinery so as to increase volume 
of labour, 1315. 

N.S.: U.M.W. of A. request non-introduction of 
new machinery unless concurred in by the 
union, 885. 

U.S.A.: displacement of labour by machines on 
farms, 1200; Women’s Trade Union League 
discusses problems arising out of industrial- 
ization, 515. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Medical Services: 
European conference on rural hygiene, 997. 
Canada— 

activities of medical department of Canadian 
National Railways, 565. 

T. and L. Congress favours urban residents vot- 
ing on system of municipal doctors and 
nurses, 1090. 

Ont.: Department of Health plans to improve 
system of medical inspection in province, 185. 

Sask.: review of municipal service, 629. 

U.S.A.: medical advice by radio given by Pub- 
lic Health Service, 407. 

See also HeattH UNIts. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
bulletin on death-rate of Canadian workers, 996. 
estimate of unemployment in United States, 422. 
monograph on old age pensions in various coun- 
tries, 1080 (correction, 1285). 

reviews health record of industrial policy hol- 
ders in 1931, 1311. 

statistical bulletin indicates decline in death- 

rate from tuberculosis, 899. 

result of inquiry into state health insurance, 896, 
and unemployment insurance plans in various 
countries, 646. 

survey of rheumatism as an industrial disease, 
1101 


Mexico: 

enters League of Nations, 1104. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; IND,US- 
TRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); "LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LaBoUR LEGISLATION; Wo- 
MEN. 


Middleton, Hon. Mr. Justice: 
appointed commissioner to inquire into Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 122. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— ; 

action of T. and L. Congress, 182. 

announcement of Hon. W. A. Gordon regarding 
government policy in restricting immigra- 
tion, 118. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen (Canadian Legislative Board) op- 
poses admission of those who add to un- 
employment problem, 1000. 

changing immigration conditions in Canada in- 
dicated by annual report of department, 387. 

discontinuance of number of Dominion immigra- 
tion offices in United States, 122. 

Federation of Catholic Workers urges suspension 
of immigration, 186. 


INDEX XIX 


Migration and Settlement—Con. 
immigration during nine months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, 374; during six months ended, 
June 30, 1931, 956; during fiscal year, 1930-31, 
621. 
operations of C.N.R. colonization department, 
564 


statement re numbers of returned Canadians from 
the United States for the nine months ended 
December 31, 1930, 375; for six months 
ended June 30, 1931, 957. 

settlement of unemployed city workers on 
farms, 626. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges ‘‘closed door’’ 
policy be closely watched, and also enforce- 

- ment of naturalization, 177; U.M.W. of A. 
favours similar action, 178. 

Que.: back to-the-land movement endorsed by 
Fed. of Catholic Workers, 1315. 

Sask.: report of Royal Commission on immigra- 
tion and settlement, 302. 

United Kingdom: emigration in 1930, 729; Over- 
sea Settlement Department pamphlets con- 
cerning openings for settlers, 509; report of 
Committee, 864. 

Germany: agricultural colonies for unemployed, 


U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. respecting immigra- 
tion, 1208; immigration during second half 
of 1930, 376. 

See also RAILWAYS AND Ratbway EMPLOYEES. 


Mines and Minins: 

action of International Labour Organization res- 
pecting hours of work in coal mines, 44, 794, 
draft convention, 798. 

Canada— 

estimate of mineral production in 1930 by Bureau 
of Statistics, 45; also preliminary report on 
mineral production in first half of 1931, 1201. 

summary of Department of Mines bulletin on 
“Mining Laws of Canada’’, 712. 

Alta.: amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 649; annual report of chief inspector, 
991; enactment of legislation provides for 
establishment of Department of Lands and 
Mines, 650; regulations governing coal mines, 
314, 410. 

B.C.: amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 
Be 530; annual report of Bureau of Mines, 

74, 

Man.: value of provincial mining development 

in stimulating other industries, 1055. 
~ N.S.: annual report of Department of Public 
Works and Mines, 437. 

Que.: annual report of Bureau of Mines, 991. 

France: Bill to provide reduction of working 
hours in mines, 94. 

U.S.A.: accident prevention in coal mines, 444; 
accident rates in coal mines, 947; A. F. of L. 
action respecting bituminous coal situation, 
1209; labour agreements in coal mines, 980; 
plan to stabilize bituminous coal mining, 
1055; variations in coal mine labour produc- 
tivity, 28. 

See also AcctipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION (ACTIVITIES OF DeEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR); Coat; Diseases, INDUS- 
TRIAL; Hours or Lasour; INpuUsTRIAL D1s- 
PUTES; SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


Minimum Wages: 
Miscellaneous— 
attitude of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
towards inclusion of boys under Act, 670. 


jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments on decisions of I.L.O. convention 
Sega minimum wage fixing machinery, 
567. 

resolution adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

. Man.: Act amended to include boys, 503, 766; 
labour organizations urge Act to apply to 
boys under 18 years, 189; new regulation 
governs employment of boys in barber shops, 
770; regulation governing employment of 
women and boys in retail stores, 1305. 

Ont.: inclusion of boys under Act recommended 
by provincial section of National Council of 
Women, 33; T. and L. Congress urge inclusion 
of all young persons under Act, 187; and boys, 
1314. 

For Men— 

B.C.: administration of Male Minimum Wage 
Act, 988; amendment to Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 530; bread wagon drivers petition 
for establishment of minimum rates of pay, 
320; inquiry into wages and hours of bakers 
and delivery men, 175. 

For Women— 

wages and hours of labour under Minimum Wage 
Boards in Canada (See appendix B. of supple- 
ment to January issue). 

Alta.: administration of Act in 1930-31, 881; 
Orders governing telephone operators and 
hotel employees, 174; stricter enforcement of 
Act as affecting Chinese cafes urged by 
Federation of Labour, 190; summary of 
certain Board orders, 588. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 989. 

Man.: administration of Act in 1929-30, 564. 

N.B.: early proclamation of Act urged by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 178. 

N.S.: amendment to Act, 982; first orders gov- 
erning employment of women in various 
occupations, 34; Orders governing employees 
in factories, 1192; in food trades, 769; in 
textile and needle trades, 984; and telephone 
operators, 884. 

Ont.: annual report of Board, 438; Labour Edu- 
cational Association urges revision of Act in 
regard to piece workers, 627; and revision of 
regulations, 667. 

Que.: annual report of Commission, 32; Board’s 
action against employers evading Act, 375; 
Board advises women to secure statement 
regarding length of service, 28; commence- 
ment of wage investigation in factories pro- 
ducing paper, corsets, etc., 208; inclusion oi 
women employed in stores urged by Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 38; Orders govern- 
ing employees in fur industry, 770. 

Sask.: amendment to Act, 436. 

U.S.A.: Massachusetts Commission threatens to 
publish names of firms not paying minimum 
wage, 771. 


Moncton Tramways Electricity-Gas Com- 
pany, Limited: 
establishes safety record, 199. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 
annual meeting, 168. 
review of Year Book, 569. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
elected to Governing Body of International 
Labour Office, 631. 
Labour Day message, 998; presents memoran- 
dum on unemployment to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 179. 


Morley, R. B., General Manager, Industrial 


Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario: 
report for 1930, 561. 
Mosher, A. R., President of All-Canadian 


Congress of Labour: 
Labour Day message, 998. 
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Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 

Alta.: amendment to Act urged by Federation 
of Labour, 190; reduction in amounts of 
allowances, 667. 

B.C.: Act proclaimed effective, 631; amendment 
and consolidation of Mothers’ Pension Act, 
530; annual report of Board, 1189. 

Man.: amendment to Child Welfare Act respect- 
ing allowances, 766; annual report of Child 
Welfare Division, 1190. 

N.B.: early proclamation of Act urged by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 178; report and recom- 

mendations of Commission, 308. 

N.S.: Act in operation, 290; first annual report of 
director, 858; personnel of Commission, 966. 

Ont.: annual report of Commission, 658; expendi- 
ture on allowances and pensions, 1176; Hamil- 
ton Board proposes amendment to Act, 978; 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
187, 1314. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress provincial executive 
recommends establishment of system, 37, 
1316. 

Sask.: allowance provided in cases where hus- 
band is permanently incapacitated by blind- 
ness, 436; schedule of payments, 1191, 1808. 


Motor Transportation: 
Canada— 

actions of T. and Il. Congress convention respect- 
ing motor transport regulation, 1089. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen (Canadian Legislative Board) urges 
amendments to the Highway Traffic Acts 
to provide more adequate taxation on com- 
mercial motor vehicles, and other measures, 
1000; convention also favours elimination of 
unfair competition, 783. 

Sir Henry Thornton discusses railways and 
motor truck competition, 1281. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges legislation 
xestricting hours of bus and truck drivers to 
eight, 177. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge eight- 
hour day for truck drivers and compulsory 
ty aes for automobile owners, etc., 188, 

: 314, 
Man.: labour organizations urge amendments to 
Highways Act, 189. 


U.S.A.: railways meet motor truck competition ° 


by transportation of trucks by rail, 1185. 


Musicians: 
displacement of, resulting from introduction of 
mechanical music, 1285. 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
(U.S.A. ): 


See RESEARCH. 


National Civil Service Council: 
Civil Service Federation reiterates desire for 
establishment of, 660. 


National Council of Women of Canada: 
proposals submitted to Dominion Government, 


National Econemic Councils: 
’ countries with national councils, 118, 831, 965. 
United Kingdom: purpose of organization out- 
lined by Prime Minister, 118. 
India: outline of proposed organization, 962. 
U.S.A.: proposed economic congress, 1131. 


National Research Council of Canada: 
See RESEARCH. 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.): 
survey of accident experience in U.S.A. indicates 
decrease in accidental deaths, 1002. 


Natural Resources: 


N.S.: annual report of provincial department, 
288. a 
Netherlands: 


See PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
(OTHER COUNTRIES). 


New Brunswick: 

See AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CHILD WELFARE; 
Epvucation; Farr WaGces; Hours or LABouR; 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LICENSING oF WORKMEN; 
Mintmum WaGeEs; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; MotHers’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
SAFETY AND Heratty; TAxaTION; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND ReEtirr; UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Farm Rewier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Act; UNton Lasret; WoORKMEN’S CoMPENSA- 
TION. 


New Zealand: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PrENstIons; PRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


North West Territories: 
See INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT. 


Norway: e 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Nova Scotia: 

See AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CoaL; EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE OF CANADA; FactorIES; Hours oF 
Lazsour; Houstne; InpIAN Arrarrs, DeE- 
PARTMENT OF; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; MECHANIZATION oF INDUS- 
TRY; Mines AND Minine; Minimum WaGEs; 
Mctuers’ ALLOWANCES; Natura, REsouR- 
ces; Nova Scotta AccIDENT PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION; PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Retier; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND FARM Rewier Act; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT Rewter Act; WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSA- 
TION. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion: 
discusses hazards of winter operations, 41. 


Nova Scotia Department of Natural Re- 
sources: 
annual report, 295. 


Nurses and Nursing: 
investigation of conditions affecting employ- 
ment of nurses, 397. 
be duties of public health nurses defined 
Ont.: position of pupil nurse under workmen’s 
compensation, 730. 


Office Workers: 
action of Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
and Sun Life Assurance Company in assist- 
ing unemployed office workers, 168. 


Ontario: 
See AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP; 
Buinp; Borers; CitotHine INpustRY; Epv- 
CATION; EMPLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SeER- 
VICE oF CANADA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 
Private; ENGINEERS, STATIONARY AND 
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Ontario—Con. 


HoistrinG; Facroriges; Farr WaaGss; Frre-— 


FIGHTERS; Home Worx; Hours or LABouR; 
HovusinG; INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF; 
INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT PREVENTION Asso- 
CIATIONS OF OnTARIO; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
InpuSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION Act; 
InsuRANCcE; LaBour LEGISLATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LeGaLt Decisions; LicENs- 
ING OF WoRKMEN; Liens; MepiIcat SERVICES; 


MIGRATION AND SErTLEMENT; MINIMUM 
Waces; Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; NURSES 
AND NuwursinG; ONTARIO SAFETY LEAGUE; 


ORDERS IN CouNcIu; PAINTING INDUSTRY; 
PENSIONS; PRINTING AND PUBLISHING; PRo- 
FIT-SHARING; PuLte AND Paper INDUSTRY; 
REHABILITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
TRANSPORTATION; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RkE- 
LIEF; UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm RELIEF 
Act; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT Reuier Act; Wacrs; WoRKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION. 


Ontario Safety League: 
annual report, 316. 


Orders in Council: 
Federal— 

appointing commission to investigate transporta- 
tion problems, 1280. 

prohibiting importations of coal, pulpwood, lum- 
ber, furs, etc., from Soviet Union, 283. 

relating to valutation of automobiles imported 
into Canada, 283. 
various orders permitting railway workers 
exercising seniority to cross international 
boundary, 435. 

Provincial— 

Alta.: Coal Miners Wages Security Act admin- 
ie ted by Minister of Lands and Mines, 

B.C.: exempting service stations from Weekly 
Half Holiday Act, 1285. 

Ont.: additional regulations relating to station- 
ary engineers’ certificates, 1081; regulations 
for the protection of workers in tunnel con- 
struction and caisson work, 990; regulation 
of unemployed charities, 1007. 

Sask.: additional regulation governing work- 
men’s compensation, 1308; amendment to 
weekly Half Holiday Act 1010. 


Organization in Industry Commerce and 
the Professions: 
report of Department of Labour on, 284. 


Painting Industry: 
Canada— 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive protest un- 
restricted use paint spraying machines, 188. 
Que.: T. and L. Congress provincial executive 
eee nile regulations governing spray 
painting, 37. 


Palestine: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES) 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


Paton, W. B., Safety Engineer of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company: 
outlines methods for accident prevention in 
mines, 198. 


Pedley, Dr. Frank G., Chief of Industrial 
Clinic, Montreal General Hospital: 
discusses workmen’ s compensation relation to 
handicapped individuals, 963. 
propos compensation for occupational Heatness: 
62 


Pensions: 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

announcement of contemplated increase in Fed- 
eral grant, 626. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association favours 
contributory ‘‘all in’’ plan, 671. 

legislation providing for increased federal con- 
tribution, 861. 

Inter-Dominion reciprocity for old-age pensions 
proposed by Union of Canadian Municipal- 
ities, 1058. 

National Council-of Women recommend reduc- 
tion of age limit for women, 310. 

proposals submitted by T. and L. Congress, 181. 

statistical summary of old age pensions in Can- 
ada as at December 31, 1930, 161; as at 
March 31, 1931, 555, as at June 30, 1931: 890; 
as at September 30, 1931, 1186. 

statement of Prime Minister to T. and L. Con- 
gress, 116, 184. 

Ti and. ds. Congress convention urges federal 
measure covering all provinces and lowering 
of pension age, 1088. 

Alta.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 650; 
U.M.W. of A. recommend amendments, 177. 

Man.: Union of Municipalities urge relief from 
financial responsibility, 33. 

N.B.: amendment to meet Federal legislation, 
767; early proclamation of legislation urged 
by Federation of Labour, 178; final report 
of Commission to consider position of Pro- 
vince under Federal Act, 306. 

N.S.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 385, 982; 
labour organizations urge enabling legisla- 
tion, 188. 

Ont.: cost of pensions, 1177; Labour Educational 
Association favours reduction of pensionable 
age, 667; recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress executive, 187. 

P.E.I.: announcemnt of census of persons eligible, 
397; enactment of agreeing legislation, 1184. 

Que.: Provincial Council of Brotherhood of Car- 
penters urges adoption by provincial authori- 
ties, 1001; T. and L. Congress urge adoption 
of enabling legislation, 37, 1316. 

Sask.: amendment to Act, 436. 


For Public Employees— 

Canadian National pensioners in 1929-30, 565. 

Civil Service Federation urges improvements to 
the Act of 1924, 660. 

superannuation systems for civic employees in 
various Canadian cities, 1078. 

.B.: provisions of Public Service Superannua- 

tion Act, 768, 1077. 

Ont.: Hamilton-Hydro Board seeks pension in- 
surance for over-age employees, 662. 

Sask.: civic pension bylaw declared invalid, 1169. 


Miscellaneous— 

labour bodies with old age pensions, 662. 

old age pension systems in various countries, 
1080; (correction, 1285). 

Sask.: Legislature adopts resolution requesting 
Federal Government to grant pensions to 
the blind, 436. 

Australia: annual Federal report on old age pen- 
sions, 1189. 

New Zealand: annual report of pensions depart- 
ment, 992. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. action respecting pension 
legislation, 1208, and advocacy of standard 
pension law, 966: extension of pensions and 
insurance proposed for building trades in 
New York, 386; New Jersey enactment for 
dependent persons, 653; old age pension Bill 
in Indiana, 295; ‘Order of Railway Con- 
ductors decide to secure legislation estab- 
lishing a pension system, 665; pensions pro- 
posals of railway labour executives, 1001; 
plan of Standard Oil Company, 309; progress 
of old age pensions in various States, 507; 
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Pensions—Con. 
reasons for increased urgency of old ageé 
pensions, 588; review of old age pensions, 
267; summary of old age pension laws, 1081. 
See also BENEFITS; Buinp; Leaat Decisions. 


eer and National Health, Department 
or: 
report of work on behalf of ex-service men during 
year ending March 31, 1930, 557. 
Perkins, Frances, Jndustrial Commissioner 
New York State: 


views on British unemployment insurance, 1166. 


Philippines: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 


Picketins: 
Canada— 

action of T. and L. Congress convention respect- 
— picketing, free speech and assembly. 
Mine Workers Union of Canada recommend 
unrestricted picketing, 1096. 

Hamilton Court decision rules that picketing 
does not necessarily imply disorderly con- 
duct, 501. 

U.S.A.: New York Court of Appeal enjoins one 
union from unlawfully picketing another, 501. 


Poland: 
See INpustrRiAL Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Portland Cement Association: 


Canadian cement plants again win safety trophy, 
199, 317, 889. 


Portugal: 
See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Pottery Industry: 
Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour 
and Industries reviews pottery industry, 320. 


Price, Hon. W. H., Atiorney General of Ontario: 
announces inquiry into Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, .122. 


Prices: 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale prices 
in Canada with table showing index numbers, 
prices by groups of commodities, family 
budgets, retail prices of staple foods, rentals, 
etc., 95, 239, 352, 478, 600, 713, 835, 935, 1039, 
1141, 1256, 1359. 

in Great Britain and other countries, 107, 250, 
363, 490, 611, 724, 846, 946, 1050, 1153, 1267, 
1370. 

prices in Canada and other countries, 1930 (sup- 
plement January, 1931). 

quarterly summary (with tables) of prices in 
Canada and certain other countries, 491, 847 
1154. 


Privy Council: 
abolition of appeals urged by T. and L. Congress, 
180; view of Prime Minister, 185. 
See also LEGAL DEcISIONS. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See AGRICULTURE; INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF; LABOUR LEGISLATION; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; PENsIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT 
Revier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM 
Reuier Act. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section ): 
bibliography on unemployment, 1074. 
review of company plans for unemployment 
insurance, 172. 


INDEX 


Printing and Publishing: 
Toronto Typographical Union adopts ‘‘Denver 
Plan’, 315% 
See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Production: 

“Economic Policy”’ of International Federation 
of Trade Unions, 447. 

Bureau of Statistics bulletin on production of 
glass industry, 23; report on mineral produc- 
tion, 45; report on paper using industries, 160. 

U.S.A.: variations in coal mine labour producti- 
vity, 28. 

See also COAL. 


Profiteering: 
prevention of, in Great Britain, 1284. 


Profit-Sharing: 
Canada— 
annual dividend to emplyees of Canadian Kodak 
Company, 785. 
Ont.: Security Frauds Prevention Act safeguards 
profit sharing schemes, 867. 


Proprietary Articles Trade Association: 
See Lecau Decisions. 


Province of Quebec Safety League: 
annual convention, 995. 
annual report, 317. 
bulletin dealing with safe handling of materials, 
318. 
enlistment of firms in industrial safety section, 
966. 


Public Health Service (U.S.A.): 

article on sickness among industrial employees, 
874. 

emphasizes necessity of correcting sources of lead 
poisoning, 445. 

reports on federal and local share in health units, 
268. 

result of study into the harmfulness of dust, 880. 

summary of reports from sick benefit associa- 
tions, 1327. 

survey of employees mutual benefit associations 
and sickness prevention, 1220. 


Public Works: 
See INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE 
Unions; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION (LABOUR OFFICE); UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Rewer; UNEMPLOYMENT Re ier Act. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 

statistics for 1930, 1193; and for 1927-28, 160. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive recommends 
regulation of paper companies, 187. 

Que.: paper manufacturers decide to organize 
safety association, 805. 

See also ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Quebec: 

See Accipents, INpusTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION; Borers; Diseases, INDUSTRIAL; ELEc- 
TRICAL INDUSTRY; EMPLOYMENT; EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVicES, Private; Factories; Farr 
Waaes; Fire-FIGHTERS; Fammy ALLOW- 
ANCES; Hours or LAsourR; INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF; INDUSTRIAL DispuTsEs IN- 
VESTIGATION Act; INSURANCE; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR AGE 
Limit; LABouR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS} 
Lasour LxGisuaTiIoN; LABouR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; LeGaL Decisions; MiINtImMuM WAGES; 
MoruHers’ ALLOWANCES; PaintiINa INDUS- 
TRY; PreNsions; SuNDAY; UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Rewer; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM 
Reuier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT Reimer Act; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WOMEN; WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 
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Quebec Association for Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents: 
organization and functions, 865, 1102. 


Radio: 


Ganada— 
National Council of Women urge government 
operation and control of broadcasting, 312. 
nationalization of radio urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 184, 1085. 
See also MEDICAL SERVICES. 


Railways and Canals, Department of: 
annual report, 564. 


Railways and Railway Employees: 
adoption of uniform system of automatic coup- 
ling recommended by International Labour 
Organization, 321. 


Canada— 

amendments to Railway Act sought by T. and 
L. Congress, 183. 

commission to investigate transportation prob- 
lems, 1280. 

contraction in transportation industry, 1007. 

railwaymen’s “ship-by-rail’’ association, 1280. 

railway workers exercising seniority may cross 
international boundary, 435. 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress respecting lay- 
off of employees and curtailment of railway 
service, 1090. 

statement regarding salary and wage reduction 
on Canadian Pacific Railway, 524. 

Sask.: C.N.R. unit of maintenance of way em- 
ployees urge that a portion of Federal relief 
fund be used on C.N.R. lines within prov- 
ince, 868. 

U.S.A.: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
urge elimination of unfair competition by 
highway transportation services, 783; Engine 
Service Brotherhoods demand mechanical 
aids, 444, labour and wage statistics on prin- 
cipal railways, 1081; plans of railways to 
stabilize employment, 423, problems of rail- 
way transportation in 1930, 267; railways 
meet motor competition by transportation 
of trucks by rail, 1185. 

See also ACCIDENTS, InpustRiAL (U.S.A.); 
CanapiAn Natronat Ramway EMPLOYEES, 
Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 2; CANADIAN 
Raipway Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 1; 
INDUSTRIAL Disputss (U.S.A.); INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes INvesticaTion Act; Lasour OR- 
GANIZATIONS; Motor TRANSPORATION. 


Rationalization of Industry: 
plan ae Federation of Trade Unions, 
447, 


Recreation: 
importance of recreation emphasized at Inter- 
national Recreation Congress, 1168. 


Reeves, P. W., Labour Representative, United 
States Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


cation: 
outlines probable future of vocational education, 
630. 
Rehabilitation: 
B. mys rehabilitation of handicapped workers, 


ates activities of Employmenit Service n plac- 
ing disabled workers, 651. 

U.S.A.: recommendation that re-establishment 
of disabled workmen be conducted by local 
communities, 1103; vocational rehabilita- 
tion by State agencies, 170. 


Relief: 
See UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


Research: 
Canada— 
economic research by an advisory committee of 
National Research Council urged by T. and 
L. Congress, 180. 
Ce work of National Research Council, 
proposed national council for social and economic | 
research discussed in Parliament, 553. 
U.S.A.: activities of National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 673. 


Retail Stores: 
Canada— 

Man.: failure of bills to amend Shops Regulation 
Act, respecting closing of stores, 767. 

Sask.: closing of shops on holidays, 435. 

United Kingdom: visit of British grocers to 
Ontario and Quebec, 1182. 

U.S.A.: stabilization of employment in, 867; sur- 
Bb! of installment credit in retail purchasing, 


Rhodes, Hon. E. N., Minister of Fisheries: 


outlines scope of survey of Canadian fisheries, 42. 


Robb, Hon. Dr. J. M., Minister of Health of 
Ontario: 
announcement regarding improvement of medi- 
cal inspection system in Ontario, 185. 


Robert Owen Foundation: 
See Co-OPERATION. 

Robertson, Hon. (Senator) G. D., Minister 
of Labour: 

address before Trades and Labour Congress 
Convention, 1091; address in Senate on the 
problem of permanent cure for unemploy- 
ment, 388. 

introduces measure in Senate to reduce maximum 
of Government annuity, 764. 

investigates Western conditions, 733. 

ee public co-operation for relief of distress, 

60. 

refers in the Senate to the return movement of 
Canadians formerly residing in U.S. 388. 

statement on outline of organization of relief 
measures in the provinces, 1006. 

summary of address at convention of Canadian 
Construction Association, 191. 


Ross, Brig.-Gen. A. E., C. B., C.M.G., 
Member of Parliament: 
proposes inclusion of seamen under workmen’s 
compensation, 626. 


Roumania: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics): 
labour conditions in agriculture and forestry, 36. 
labour policy in Five-Year-Plan, 964. 
outline of Soviet (‘‘Five Year Plan’’), 323. 
Stalin announces changes in wage policy, 738. 
See also Hours or Lasour; ORDERS IN COUNCIL; 
PrRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


_ Safety and Health: 


notes on industrial safety and health, 41, 198, 317, 
443, 675, 995, 1101, 1219, 1311. 

Industrial Hygiene Committee of International 
Labour Organization discusses risks of lead 
poisoning, etc., 1003. 
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Canada— 


Safety and Health—Con. 


ratification of International Labour Organiza- 
tion convention respecting marking of weight 
on heavy packages, 449. 

relationship of dust and pulmonary-disease, 445. 

resolution of International Labour Organization 
concerning protection of workers employed 
in electrical industries, 804. 

accident prevention work of Bell Telephone 
Company, 676. 

adoption of Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line 
Conventions Act, 981. 

annual report of St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, 389. 

architects and construction safety, 41. 

neg cement plants win safety trophies, 199, 
317, 889. 


construction safety code prepared by Industrial © 


Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
193. 

death rate of Canadian workers, 996. 

first aid on C.N.R.., 1311. 

health records of industrial workers in 1931, 1311. 

SE ae safety code to control dust explosions, 
675 


resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 

safety devices for hoists, 1219. 

safety of sailors on Great Lakes, 198. 

safety training in schools, 675. 

treatment centres on Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 674. 

Alta.: provisions for first-aid assistance in relief 
scheme, 1058; regulations governing coal 
mines, 315, 410; safety measures in coal 
mines, 992. 

B.C.: accident prevention and first aid in 1930, 
654; amendment to Barbers’ and Hair- 
dressers’ Acts provides for inspection of 
premises, 530; mine rescue inspection, etc., 
in 1930, 774. 

Man.: accident prevention in 1930, 563; accident 
prevention in mines outlined by W. B. Paton, 
198; additional regulations concerning sani- 
tary conditions in lumbering, etc., 744; 
labour organizations advocate elimination 
of railway grade crossings, 189; observance 
of ‘‘accident prevention’’ week, 677; regula- 
tions to improve health of underground 
miners, 197; safety movement in Winnipeg 
industrial plants, 200. 

N.B.: adoption of Act, providing for safety of 
electrical workers on installation work, 767; 
safety record established by Moncton Tram- 
ways, 199. 

N.S.: accident prevention at Glace Bay colliery, 
1219; first aid work at plants of Dominion 
Coal Company, 192; Halifax Board of Trade 
investigates accidents to longshoremen, 198; 
hazards of winter operations discussed by 
N.S. Accident Prevention Association, 41; 
medals presented to workers at Joggins Mines, 
317; organization of Halifax Waterfront Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, 288; provincial 
mine safety team in international contest, 317; 
safety caps and shoes available for Cape 
Breton miners, 677; safety code governing 
waterfront operations at Halifax, 960, 993. 

Ont.: Department of Labour statement on pro- 
vincial control ef use of benzol in industry 
1140; industrial safety in 1930, 653; organized 
accident prevention in 1930, 561; provision 
made for regulations for protection of work- 
men using compressed air, 531; safety records 
at Hamilton, 1101; safety associations in 
province, 868; safety work at St. Thomas 
foundries, 199; safety regulations for. tunnel 
and caisson work, 1215; Toronto jury recom- 
mends safety device on platform trucks, 997; 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provides for 
penalizing unsafe employers, 866. 


INDEX 


Safety and Health—Con. 


P.E.I.: amendment to Public Health Act, 1184. 

Que.: pulp manufacturers decide to organize safety 
association, 805; Safety League bulletin on 
safe handling of materials, 318. 

Sask.: new regulations governing plumbing and 
drainage, 763. 
United Kingdom: control of dust in asbestos in- 
dustry, 41; safety measures in British mines, 
744; working conditions in London shops, 200. 

U.S.A.: accident prevention in coal mines, 444; 
accident prevention discussed at safety con- 
gress held by New York Department of 
Labour, 40; bulletin of Metropolitan Life 
shows decline in tuberculosis rate, 899; 
Bureau of Labour Statistics publishes safety 
code for abrasive wheels, 200; code of light- 
ing for factories, 1311; deaths from carbon 
monoxide poisoning in New York State, 445; 
Engine Service Brotherhoods demand me- 
chanical aids, 444; employees mutual benefit 
associations and sickness prevention, 1220; 
material platform hoists, 1101; Monthly La- 
bour Review indicates relationship between 
unemployment and health, 445; New York 
Federation of Labour appoints committee 
to investigate accidents, 63; prevalence of 
home accidents discussed by Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Health, 200; progress in accident 
prevention described by Secretary of Com- 
merce, 41; and by Monthly Labour Review, 
1284; risks of inexperienced workers in build- 
ing industry, 445; safeguarding of new em- 
ployees, 1312; sanitary work suggested for 
relief of unemployment, 1101; sickness among 
industrial employees, 874. 

See also ASSOCIATION or GOVERNMENTAL OFFICI- 
ALS IN INDUSTRY; CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Sarety Leacuz; Diseases, INDUSTRIAL; 
Hearty Units; Lasour Leeistation (U.S. 
A.); Leaaut Decisions; MrepicaL SERVICES; 
PROVINCE OF QuvueEBEC Sarery LEAGusE; 
QurBEC ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
or INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


St. John Ambulance Association: 


annual report, 389. 
examinations in first aid at plants of Dominion 


cP wee. Coal Company, 192. 


Saskatchewan: 


appointment of Drought Commission in, 1008. 

See also AccipD ENTS, INDUSTRIAL; BLIND; BomERs; 
Crviz Service; Exectrican INDustTRY; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour LE&GISLATION; 
LIcENSING OF WORKMEN; LEGAL DEcISIONS; 
Mepicat SERVICES; MIGRATION AND SETruE- 
MENT; MintimMuM WaGes; MorHeErs’ ALLOWw- 
ANCES; ORDERS IN CovuNciL; PENSIONS; 
Porrery INpustRyY; Ramways AND Ran- 
WAY EmpioyEss; Rerait Stores; UNEMpLoyY- 
MENT AND Rewer; UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Farm Rewier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Act; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WAGES; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 


employment on ships of Canadian registry, 980. 

proposal that seamen be included under work- 
men’s compensation, 626. 

safety of sailors on Great Lakes, 198. 

mac Kingdom: results of census of seamen, 

103. 

U.S.A.: nationality of seamen in merchant 
marine, 196. 

See also CANADA SHIPPING ACT. 


Service,?7 Domestic: 


United Kingdom: plan for improving conditions 
of domestic service, 507, 631. 


INDEX 


Shortt, Adam, Dr.: 
death of, 4. 


Siemens-Schuckert Works: 
outline of industrial relations, 206. 


Silicosis: 
See DisEsases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Sinclair, V. A., K.C., chairman of Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
appointed to International Labour Office com- 
mittee on social insurance, 323. 


Social Insurance: 

U.S.A.: Senator Wagner proposes economic 
general staff, 554. 

See also Heatra Units; INSuRANcE; Mepican 
Services; MorHEers’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


South Africa: 
See Crnsus; INpusrrRiAL Disputes (OTHER 
COUNTRIES); LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; PRICES 
(OTHER COUNTRIES); WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION. 


Soviet Union: 
See Russia. 


Spain: 
See Natronat Economic Covuncits; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); PRICES (OTHER 
COUNTRIES). 


Speakman, Alfred, Member of Parliament: 
introduces motion for proposed National Council 
for Social and Economic Research, 553. 


Spencer, H. E., Member of Parliament: 
introduces resolution urging establishing of 
health units, 628. 


Stabilization of Industry: 

U.S.A.: recommendations of special committee 
of New York State regarding industrial 
stabilization, 3; suggested program for pre- 
vention of unemployment by compulsory 
insurance and industrial stabilization, 3; 
summary of three Bills introduced by 
Senator Wagner dealing with unemployment 
and stabilization, 388; ‘‘Swope plan’’ for 
stabilizing industry, 1054. 


Standard Oil Company: 
method of stabilizing employment, 424. 
pension plan of, 309. 


Statistics: 
Canada— 
statistical data published by Department of 
Labour, 286. 


Australia: quarterly summary of Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, 806. 

See also ButpiNe Permits; INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF LaABouR STATISTICIANS; 
Sratistics, DoMINIoN BUREAU OF. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

bulletin on coal statistics of Canada for 1930, 
401, 1319. 

bulletin on production of glass industry, 33. 

estimate of mineral production in Canada during 
1980, 45. 

inquiry into household expenses of civil servants, 
1129. 


preliminary report on mineral production in 
Canada first half of 1931, 1201. 

report on automobile accidents, 854. 

report on fishing industry in 1929, 202. 
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Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 
report on wages of employees on farms, 1920- 
1930, 498. 
report on paper-using industries, 160. 
statistics of automobile industry in Canada, 792. 


Stevens, Hon. H. H., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce: 
statement in House of Commons regarding pro- 
posed national council for social and 
economic research, 553. 


Stewart, Bryce M., Director of Research, In- 
dustrial Relations, Counselors: 
address on unemployment insurance, 775. 


Stewart, Hon. H. A., Minister of Public 
Works: 
outlines relationship of Dominion Public Works 
and unemployment, 504. 


Stewart, Dr. Ethelbert, United States Com- 
missioner of Labour Statistics: 
reviews effect of stabilization on number of 
workers employed, 121. 


Sunday: 

Man.: Sunday labour declared unlawful, 262. 

Que.: Jewish Sabbath recognized by Lord’s 
Day Act, 262; resolution adopted by Legis- 
ae respecting Lord’s Day observance, 
29, 

United Kingdom: Sunday theatre performances 

» unlawful under English statute, 377. 

See also LEGAL DEcIsIONS. 


Sun Life Assurance Company: 
initiates action on behalf of unemployed office 
workers in Montreal, 168. 


Superannuation: 
See PENSIONS. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
See Lecat DEcIsIoNs. 


Sweden: 
See INDUSTRIAL DisPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Switzerland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES): 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Swope, Gerald, President of General Electric 
Company: 
plan for stabilizing American industry, 1054. 


Tariff Board: 
memorandum of T. and L. Congress respecting 
tariff board, 181; regarding tariff policies, 
184. 
provisions of Tariff Board Act, 735. 


Taxation: 
N.B.: new taxation announced in the Legislature, 
295. 


Taylor Society: 
industrial employment code proposed by, 897. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
recommendations of General Council, 1165. 


- Tremblay, Gerard: 


appointed Deputy Minister of Labour of Quebec. 
1165. 
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Technical Education Act: 
adminsitration of Act reviewed, 288. 
Prime Minister announces restoration of grants 
for technical education, 116, 184. 
re-enactment of Act urged by T. and L. Congress, 
181. 
See also VOCATIONAL Ep ucation Act. 


Textile Industry: 
technical education advocated for Canadian 
textile workers, 735. 
Seealso Hours or Lasour; INpustRiIAL Dis- 
PUTES. 


Theodore, Hon. E. G., Ex-premier of Queens- 
land: 
urges need for vocational guidance for young 
workers, 4. 


Thornton, Sir Henry, President, Canadian 
National Railways: 


discusses railways and motor truck competition, 
1281 


Trades Disputes Bill (Great Britain): 
objects of amending Bill, 186. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 1082. 
petieaye program to Dominion Government, 
1 


membership statistics, 534. 


Transportation: 

See AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION (ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR): CANADIAN Ramway BoaRpD OF 
ApJuSTMENT No. 1; CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Raitway EMPiLoyees Boarp or ADJUSTMENT 
No. 2; EMPLOYMENT; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
INDUSTRIAL DIsPuTEs INVESTIGATION Act, 
Moror TRANSPORTATION; RaIbwaysS AND 
RatLway EMPLoyEES. 


Unemployed Aid Act (Quebec): 
See UNEMPLOYMENT Retier Act. 


Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931: 

agreement provisions outlined, 1195. 

cost of approved provincial and municipal works 
to Nov. 12, 1931, 1195. 

employment afforded to November 30, 1322. 

aie ey work and registration of unemployed, 

percentage payable by Dominion under Domin- 
ion-Provincial agreements, 1107. 

personnel of sub-committee of Council on Unem- 
ployment Relief, 1107, 1195. 

summary of organization of relief measures in 
the provinces, 1006. 

text of Act, 901; general regulations, 904. 

Sask.: personnel of Commission administering 
funds, 979. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
annual report of Director of International Labour 
fice dealing with the economic depression 
and action of I. L. O. against unemploy- 
ment, 680, 681. 
annual review of International Labour Organiza- 
tion, indicates measures taken in various 
countries, 1004. 
causes of unemployment and suggested remedies 
outlined in report of committee of Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 291. 


International Federation of Trade Unions’ un- 


employment policy, 294. 

International Labour Organization report on 
unemployment and advance planning of 
public works, 204, 293. 

League of Nations resolution on unemployment 
and public works, 1104. 


Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


measures to cope with unemployment in various 
countries, 269. 

recommendations of Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national, 1152. 

resolution of International Labour Organization 
einai action to remedy unemployment, 

statistics of unemployment in the principal in- 
dustrial countries, 84. 

winter building regarded as a partial remedy for 
seasonal unemployment, 1100. 


Canada— 


Canadian Construction Association urges exten- 
sion of relief measures to include building 
construction, 1098; plan to regularize employ- 
faonee 1281; suggestions of President Frid, 
323 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association recom- 
Aa its membership to study problem, 
671. 

contributions of Federal Civil Service, 1323. 

Dominion Parliament enacts Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 901. 

decennial census in Canada and United States 
will provide index basis to measure unem- 
ployment, 2. 

Dominion public works in relation to nueraploys 
ment, 504. 

effect of “combine” on farm labour, 866. 

Federation of Catholic Workers recommends 
seers use of machinery in relief work, 
86 

Minister of Labour investigates western condi- 
tions, 733; invites public co-operation for 
relief of distress, 960; outlines problem of 
permanent: cure for unemployment, 388. 

national emergency fund campaign of Canadian 
Red Cross Society, 1322. 

Prime Minister’s announcement of Parliamen- 
tary action for relief of distress and un- 
employment, 734. 

proposals for unemployment mitigation presented 
to Federal Government by T. and L. _Con- 
gress, 179. 

public works construction urged by T. iia ii, 
Congress convention, 1084, 1086. 

questions relating to employment and unemploy- 
ment in questionnaire of seventh census, 548. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress conven- 
tion, 1083, 1085. 

report of Canadian Legion Unemployment com- 
mittee, 1009. 

results ot inquiry by Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 2. 

statement in House of Commons in regard to un- 
employment relief, 599. 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) at 
close of November, 1930, 72; December, 1930, 
220; January, 1931, 332; February, 1931, 458; 
March, 1931, 578; April, 1931, 692; May, 1931, 
816; June, 1931, 913; July, 1931, 1019; August, 
1931, 1118; September, 1931, 1230; October, 
1931, 1336; and as reported by trade unions 
for 1930, 208. 

Alta.: Calgary unemployed women organize, 
1193; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 176; Speech from the Throne in- 
timates measures to cope with unemploy- 
ment, 116. 

BEG special works at various points relieve 
unemployment, 106. 

Man.: policy of Legislature outlined in Speech 
from the Throne, 116; summary of relief acti- 
vities, 563; recommendations of labour or- 
ganizations in regard to unemployment, 189. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours 40-hour week 
and unemployment insurance as solution of 
unemployment problem, 179. 

N.S.: labour bodies urge special session of Legis- 
lature to consider unemployment, 1002. 


INDEX 


Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


Ont.: Order in Council regulating unemployment 
charities, 1007; recommendations of T. and 
As Congress executive, 187; Toronto branches 
of Clothing Workers Union assess employed 
members to provide relief for unemployed 
members, 1058. 

Que.: action taken in Montreal regarding un- 
employed office workers, 168. 

Sask.: C.N.R. unit of maintenance of way em- 
ployees urge that a portion of Federal relief 
ne be used on C.N.R. lines within province, 

68. 

United Kingdom: Government measures and 
policies for relief, 169; small holdings for 
unemployed, 966. 

Australia: Hon. E. G. Theodore considers lack 
of vocational guidance as contributory cause 


in unemployment, 4; statistics of unemploy- - 


ment, 1312. 

New South Wales: enactment of Relief Acts, 1056. 

New Zealand: financial and unemployment 
measures, 1164; government prcposals for 
meeting the depression, 1324; rationing of 
work to unemployed, 320; review of Un- 
employment Relief Act, 25. 

France: statistics of unemployment, 1074. 

Germany: agricultural colonies for unemployed 
persons, 1169; reports and recommendations 
of advisory commission, 735, 1196. 

Russia (U.S.5.R.) Moscow Trade Union Coun- 
cil states that ‘‘illegal unemployment’’ still 
exists, 364. 

Ba action of “A. PW. -of- ly." 961; 1203, 1207: 
analyses of employment experience of 
1,240 plants in six major manufacturing iIn- 
dustries, 428; bibliography on unemployment 
by Princeton University, 1074; Chamber of 
Commerce seeks to stabilize employment, 
269; committee to study technological un- 
employment, 631; conference of States Gov- 
ernors, 120; effect of stabilization on number 
of workers employed, 121; employers’ (Swope 
plan) for stabilizing industry, 1054; estimate 
of unemployment compiled by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 422; extent and 
trend indicated by census, 593; industrial 
policies in times of depression suggested by 
President Hoover’s Emergency Committee, 
270; measures recommended by Presidential 
organization, 1282; methods utilized in taking 
federal unemployment census, 550; Monthly 
Labour Review indicates relationship between 
unemployment and health, 445; national 
system of employment offices, vocational 
education and unemployment insurance pre- 
dicted, 738; operation of relief plan at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, 736; past and present methods 
of employers in meeting unemployment, 173; 
Pittsburgh plan for unemployment relief, 
3887; plans of various large industries for 
meeting unemployment, 423; President Hoo- 
ver’s statement regarding survey of unem- 
ployment in coming winter, 864; recom- 
mendations of special committee of New 
York State, 3, 1326; recommendations of 
Senate Committee, 421; results of survey of 
unemployment relief by individual indus- 
tries, 119; Senator Wagner’s advance plan- 
ning Bill vetoed, 388; also prdposes economic 
general staff to plan industry, 554; suggested 
program for prevention of unemployment by 
compulsory insurance and industrial stabili- 
zation, 3; summary of three Bills introduced 
by Senator Wagner dealing with unemploy- 
ment and stabilization, 388; Taylor Society’s 
recommendations for avoiding unemploy- 
ment, 170; tentative draft of Act for Unem- 
ployment Reserve Funds for submission to 
State Legislatures, 120; unemployment as 
a contributing cause of crime, 1176; unem- 
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Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


ployment and unemployment insurance dis- 
cussed by American Association for Labour 
Legislation, 26; vocational training and tech- 
nological unemployment, 269; vocational re- 
hia advocated for discharged workers, 

See also AGRICULTURE; ASSOCIATION oF GOVERN- 
MENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; CANADIAN 
CoUNCIL ON CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE; 
EMPLOYMENT; Hours or Lasour; INTER- 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ReEtATIONsS ASSOCIA- 
TION; LABouR AGE Limit (U.S.A.); MecHANI- 
ZATION OF INDUSTRY; MIGRATION AND SErTLE- 
MENT; MoNTREAL CouNcit or Socrat AGEN- 
CIES; UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm Retuier Act; 
UNEMPLOYMENT Reuier Act. 


- Unemployment Insurance: 


analysis of legislation in various countries by 
International Labour Organization, 204. 

benefit plans in various countries, 1108. 

discussed by American Association For Labour 
Legislation, 26. 

International Federation of Trade Unions urges 
action to secure guarantee of employment, 

recommended by committee of International 
Labour Organization, 292. 

recent developments in various countries, 1056. 

result of study of plans in various countries, 646. 

social effects discussed before Governing Body, 
International Labour Organization, 964. 

some aspects of unemployment insurance ana- 
lyzed by Bryce M. Stewart, 775. 


Canada— 


article by Prof. H. M. Cassidy, Toronto Uni- 
versity, 892. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Canadian Legislative Board, 
urges enactment, 1000. 

Canadian Council on Child Welfare urges imme- 
ties consideration by Federal Government, 

De 

plan of Canadian Construction Association, 1281. 

plan of Canadian Kodak Company, 894. 

proposed Federal system of insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity, 541. 

reasons for adoption advanced by T. and L. 
Congress in legislative program, 180. 

statement of Prime Minister to T. and L. Con- 
gress, 116, 184. 

T. and L. Congress convention reiterates stand 
in favour of contributory scheme, 1084, 1086. 

Western Canada municipalities urge establish- 
ment of system, 386. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours enactment, 
176; Legislature urges Dominion Govern- 
ment to adopt scheme, 593, 650, and adopts 
resolution proposing a conference, 268; U.M. 
W. of A. favours state scheme, 178. 

Man.: Legislature resolution in favour of, 766; 
scheme of unemployment insurance urged 
by labour organizations, 189; Winnipeg Trade 
Unions Unemployment Conference advo- 
cates plan of contributory insurance, 539. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours scheme, 179, 

190. 

N.S.: Glace Bay local of U.M.W. of A. urges . 
provincial legislation, 277. 

Ont.: recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
executive, 187; twenty-six municipalities in- 
vited to co-operate in request to Dominion 
Government for enactment of scheme, 94. 

Que.: Montreal Trades Council urges Dominion 
Government to institute system, 446. 

Sask.: Legislature adopts resolution requesting 
immediate consideration of federal unem. 
ployment insurance by Dominion Govern- 
ment, 436. 


XXVIli INDEX 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. Union Label—Con. 


United Kingdom; appointment of commission to 
inquire into operation of system (Judge Hol- 
man Gregory, Chairman) 4, alleged defects 
of system given in evidence before commis- 
sion, 543, interim report, 781; changes in 
insurance system under Economy Act, 1198; 
chief features of British system described 
by Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, 26; in- 
crease in insured employed, 1327; subsequent 
history of persons whose claims for unem- 
ployment benefit had been disallowed, 1097; 
suggestions for. insurance for agricultural 
workers, 504. 

Irish Free State: prosperous condition of fund, 
807. 

Germany: commission on unemployment recom- 
mends continuance of insurance principle, 
1198. 

Switzerland: summary of system, 867. 

U.S.A.: advocacy of unemployment insurance on 
same financial basis as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 2; A. F. of L. convention opposed to 
compulsory insurance legislation, 1208; An 
American view of British unemployment in- 
surance, 1166; conference of State Governors 
hear discussion on unemployment insurance, 
270; company plans for unemployment insur- 
ance reviewed by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 172; employers’ 
plan at Rochester, 295; existing arrangements 
reviewed by Industrial Relations Counse- 
lors, Incorporated, 28; progress of legislation 
in various State Legislatures, 506; provisions 
of Wagner Bill 119; Senate Committee under 
Senator Wagner to study unemployment 
insurance, 429; recommendation of Senate 
Committee, studying unemployment, 421; 
solvency of men’s clothing industry fund, 756; 
unemployment benefits for electrical work- 
ers, 963. 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930: 


benefits of operation of Act emphasized in Speech 
from Throne, 266. 

outline of report presented to Parliament on ad- 
ministration of Act up to March 16, 1931, 411. 

relief measures in co-operation with provinces, 
municipalities and railway companies, 19, 


163, 289, 411 (supplementray report, 414) 540, — 


645, 807, 900, 1008, 1108. 

Alta.: enactment of agreeing lesgislation, 649. 

B.C.: hospitalization for men employed in relief 
camps, 1268; operation in 1930, 985; provincial 
government order prohibits direct relief to 
persons entering province after May 7, 868. 

Man.: legislation implementing Federal Act, 765 

N.B.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 767. 

N.S. Legislature ratifies agreeing legislation, 981; 
Speech from the Throne emphasizes advan- 
tages of Act, 295. 

Ont.: provincial enactment validates agreement 
with Federal Government, 531. 

eye gn att ratifies agreeing legislation, 
1184. 

Que.: review of Unemployed Aid Act (which 
ratified agreement pursuant to Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act), 527; simplified procedure 
under Unemployed Aid Act, 167. 


Union of Canadian Municipalities: 


recommends inter-Dominion reciprocity for old 
age pensions, 1058. 


Union Label: 


Canada— 


recommendations of T. and L. Congress conven- 
tion, 1087. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends pur- 
chase of union label goods, 177. 


N.B.: compilation and distribution of list of 
made-in-Canada goods bearing union label 
urged by Federation of Labour, 178, also 
requests that all government printing bear 
union label, 190. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 1210. 


Union of Manitoba Municipalities: 
annual meeting requests that municipalities be 
relieved of financial responsibility in old age 
pensions, 33. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics: 
See RussIA. 


United Kingdom: 

See AccipeNts, INDUSTRIAL: AGRICULTURE; 
BANKS AND BANKING; CuILp LABouR; Con- 
FERENCES; ECONOMIC SITUATION; EDUCATION; 
EMpPLoyMENT; Factories; INpusTRigS; IN- 
DUSTRIAL Dispures; JOINT COUNCILS AND 
MANAGEMENT; Lasour LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
Decisions; MiGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
NationaL Economic Councits; PRIcEs; 
Rerait STORES; SERVICE, DoMESTIC; SUNDAY; 
Trapes Dispures Biw; TRapes UNION 
CoNGRESS; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WAGES; WEL- 
FARE, INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN; WoRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


United States: 

See AccipeNTSs, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS, IN- 
DUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR LABOUR LEGISLATION; ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; BUILDING INDUSTRY; 
Buitp1NG Permits; BENEFITS; CADET TRAIN- 
ING; Crvit SeRvicE; CLorHiIna INDUSTRY; 
Co-OPERATION; CONFERENCES; Disnasss, IN- 
DUSTRIAL; EpucaTIoN; ExrecrricaL INpus- 
TRY; EMPLOYMENT; Factorigs; Farr WAGES; 
Heatto Units; Hours or Lasour; IN- 
DUSTRIAL Disputes; INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION; INJUNCTIONS; INSURANCE; LABOUR 
AcE Limit; Lecat Decisions; Lasour Dz- 
PARTMENTS AND BureEAus; LAsour LEGIs- 
LATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; MANUFAC- 
TURING; M&ECHANIZATION oF INDUSTRY; 
MepicaL SERVICES; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; MINES AND M1ininc; MINIMUM WAGE; 
Moron TRANSPORTATION; Nationat Eco- 
NomMic CouNcimis; PENSIONS; PICKETING; 
Prices; PropuctionN; Ramways AND Ratr- 
WAY Empioyvsers; REHABILITATION; Revrain 
Stores; Sarery AND He&aAurH; SEAMEN; 
SocraL INSURANCE; STABILIZATION oF IN- 
DUSTRY; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UN- 

_ EMPLOYMENT AND Rewier; UNIoN LABEL; 
VocaTioNAL GUIDANCE; WAGES; WoMEN; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


United States Steel Corporation: 
policy of spreading employment, 426. 


Uruguay: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Vocational Education Act, 1931: 
introduction of Federal measure in House of 
Commons, 625; text of Bill, 642. 
_ postponement of its operation, 1075. 


Vocational Education: 
See Ep ucation; FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Canada— 
- Can-dian Council on Child Welfare urges estab- 
lishment of advisory councils for purpose of 
vocational guidance and adjustment, 553. 


INDEX 


Vocational Guidance—Con. 
establishment of Canadian 
Guidance movement, 4. 

necessity emphasized, 1313. 

Australia: Hon. E. G. Theodore urges necessity 
of vocational guidance, 4. 

U.S.A.: State Departments of Education co- 
operate with National Vociational Guid- 
ance Association in promoting guidance 
activities, 391. 


Educational 


Vocational Trainings: 
See Epucation, 


Wages: 

action of International Labour Organization res- 
pecting wages in coal mines, 44, also respect- 
ing international wage comparisons, 44. 

International Federation of Trade Unions urges 
opposition to wage reductions, 294. 

wage determination in the coal mining industry 
reported on by International Labour Organi- 
zation, 1106. 

International Labour Office study of effects of 
agricultural deprezsion on farm wages, 647. 


Canada— 

attitude of Canadian Construction Association, 

192. ; 

Civil. Service Federation executive to study 
economic trend in relation to salaries and 
also seeks minimum annual increases, 660. 

statement regarding salary and wage reduction 
on Canadian Pacific Railway, 524. 

T. and L. Congress urges improved wage condi- 
tions for letter carriers, 182. 

wages of employees on farms 1920-1930, 498. 

wages in fishing industry, 202. 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 1920-30 
(supplement January, 1931). 

Alta.: Coal Miners Wages Security Act adminis- 
tered by Minister of Lands and Mines, 1058; 
outline of operation, 1165. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and weekly wages in 
1930, 654, 985, 986, 987. 

Man.: amendment to Master and Servants Act, 
766. 

Ont.: average weekly wages and hours of female 
employees in various industries in 1930, 439; 
Ottawa City fixes rate for men employed 
in demolition of city hall, 899. 

Sask.: amendment to Master and Servent Act, 
435; industrial wage expenditures, 657; Saska- 
.toon city council stipulates wages in gravel 
contracts, 391. 

United Kingdom: effects of regulation of farm 
wages, 1168; provisions of new Coal Mines 
Act respecting hours and wages, 1038. 

Australia: reduction of 10 per cent in basic wage 
rate, 175. 

Russia: changes in wage policy in Soviet Russia, 
738; outline of review of wages and labour 
conditions, 449. 

U.S.A.: actionof A. F. of L. respecting prevailing 
rates on road construction, 1205; Industrial 
Commission of Colorado refuses reduction 
of coal miners’ wages, 1109; wages of women 
in thirteen States, 771. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CeNsus or IN- 
DUSTRY IN CANADA; Civit SERVICE; CLOTH- 
ING INpustRy (U.S.A.); LeGan Decisions; 
Prorit SHARING; RAILWAYS AND Ramway 
Emp.oyess (U.S.A.). 


Wagner, Robert F., United States Senator: 
Mees of unemployment insurance, 119, 429, 
554. 
sponsors legislation and proposals to relieve un- 
employment, 388, 554. 


XXIX 


Welfare, Industrial: | 
United Kingdom: new view of welfare work in 
industry, 737. 


Women: 

action of International Labour Office concerning 

crap ueee of women during night, 321, 566, 
94, 

Industrial Hygiene committee of International 
Labour Organization discusses conditions of 
work of married women, 1003. 

International Federation of Trade Unions re- 
ones organization of women workers, 
1057. 

proportion of women in employment in various 
countries, 1057. 


Canada— 

resolutions adopted by Western Labour Women’s 
Social and Economic Conference, 648. 

Que.: amendment to Code of Civil procedure, 
respecting civil rights of women, 529. 

United Kingdom: plan for improving conditions 
of domestic service, 507, 631. 

Mexico: employment provisions of Labour Code, 
1185. 

U.S.A.: establishment of 48-hour week for women 
in shops in New York State, 806; prominent 
textile manufacturer originates plan to abol- 
ish night work for women, 509; review of 
activities of Women’s Bureau (United States 
Department of Labour) 391; wage reduc- 
tions by various corporations, 1140; wages of 
women in thirteen States, 771. 

See also Hours or Lasour; LABOUR LEGISLATION 
(U.S.A.); Minimum Wagces; NatIonan 
Councit of WoMEN; PENSIONS; WaaEs; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


Woods, Colonel Arthur, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Unemployment (U.S.A.): 
outlines past and present methods of employers 
in meeting unemployment, 173. 


Woodsworth, J. S., Member of Parliament: 
supports motion for proposed Federal system of 
insurance against unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity, 542. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

lean 6 ae for occupational deafness proposed, 

627. 
Canada— 

activities under Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 558. 

basis of compensation for hernia outlined, 389. 

Dominion Government liability for industrial 
accidents to ex-service men, 558. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
Si3. 

handicapped workers under workmen’s compen- 
sation, 963. 

House of Commons adopts amendment to 
pavegnment Employees Compensation Act, 
505. 

Provincial legislation reviewed in report to 
‘ Canadian Manufacturers Association, 670. 
Alta.: amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 176; annual report of board, 
1307; Edmonton Trades Council opposed 
to establishing appeals in Court from deci- 
sions of Board, 446; special committee to 
review Act, 389; U.M.W. of A. request 
changes in method of computing earnings, 

177% 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 530; amendments 
urged by Vancouver and New Westminster 
Trades and Labour Council, 122, 238; annual 
report of Board, 654. 


XXX 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 
Man.:: failure of Bills to amend Act, 767; report of 


of Board for 1930, 436. 


N.B.: amendments to Act sought by Federation 


N.S.: 


Ont 


Que.: 


of Labour, 178; annual report of Board, 313; 
appointment of commission to investigate 
finances, etc., 267; provisional assessment 
rates in 1931, 175. 

amendments to Act, 982; amendments 
recommended:by various organizations, 188; 
report of Board for-1930, 559. 


.: accident awards in 1930, 208; accidents in 


various months ef 1931, 197, 288, 422, 631, 
895, 966, 1058, 1169; and in 1930, 106, 561; 
amendment to Act arid enactment of. Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 531; amend- 
ments to Act urged by’*T. and L. Congress 
executive, 188; commission of inquiry into 
Act, 122; conclusion of inquiry and hearing 
of opinions from both organized labour and 
employers’ organizations, 506; Labour Edu- 
cational Association advocates payment of 
compensation to technical school students, 
667; legislation to remove special accident 
risks of the blind, 318; merit rating and 
assessment rates in 1931, 560; provincial 
pamphlet on revised text of Act and com- 
parison of compensation benefits, 627. 

Act effective September—personnel of 
Commission, 735; annual report of Com- 
mission, 312; collective insurance recom- 
mended by Federation of Catholic Workers, 
38; court decision rules that junk shops not 
under Act, 732; employers oppose change in 
Act, 261; industries excluded from operation 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 
of new Act, 883; new Act introduced in Legis- 
lature, 267; review of new Act, 525; text of 
Regulation No. 1, 772; T. and L. Congress 
seek adoption of collective liability, 37. 

Sask.: additional regulations, 1308, amendment 
to Act, 435; amendment sought in Act so as 
to include janitors, 351; Board’s pronounce- 
ment on road construction fatality, 1176; 
first report of Board, 656; new regulations 
regarding workmen’s compensation, 35, 1076; 
periodical revision of Act proposed by pro- 
vincial branch of Canadian Manufacturer’s 
Association, 267. 

United Kingdom: Canadian compensation sys- 
tem favoured for Great Britain, 390; com- 
pensation in 1929, 657. 

South Africa: consolidation and extension of 
existing legislation, 772. 

U.S.A.: Legislatures of four States amend com- 
pensation laws, 27. 

See also LaBpouR LeGisuaTIoN (U.S.A.), LEGAn 
Decisions; SEAMEN. 


Yukon: 
See INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF; LABOUR 
LEGISLATION; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
UNEMPLOYMENT Reiser Act. 


Yugoslavia: 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Zeiss Optical Works: 


social insurance plan of, 1199. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the 
reduction usual at this season; the losses, 
though on a smaller scale than on the same 
date of 1929, exceeded the average decline re- 
ported during the years, 1921-29, but employ- 
ment as indicated by employers continued 
rather more active than on the same date in 
other years of the record except 1929 and 
1928. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated statements from 7,514 firms (each 
with at least 15 employees), employing an 
ageregate staff of 962,763 persons, as compared 
with 1,002,388 in the preceding month; the 
employment index stood at 108°5, epanparcd 
with 112-9. on November 1, and 119-1, 116-7, 
108-1, 102-3, 96-5, 91:9, 96:9, 96-3 and 88:3 
on December. 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. These 
indexes, which are based upon the average 
eyed of employees of the reporting firms in 
the calendar year 1926 as 100, are indicative of 
conditions in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

At the beginning of December, 1930, the per- 
centage of unemployment as reported to the 
Départment of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 13-8, contrasted with 10-8 per cent 
of inactivity at the beginning of November 
and 9-3 per cent at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1929. The percentage for December was 
based on the reports tabulated by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1,798 labour organiza- 
tions, combining a membership of 205,854 
persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed an increase in the 
volume of work transacted during November, 
when a comparison was made with the busi- 
ness effected during November a year ago. 
This was due to the various Municipal and 
Provincial relief works in progress throughout 
the Dominion. Vacancies in November, 1930, 
numbered 36,503, applications 68,862 and there 
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were 35,557 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The average cost of weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.10 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$10.25 for November; $11.83 for December, 
1929; $11.31 for December, 1928; $11.17 for 
December, 1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; 
$11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 
for December, 1922; $11.00 for Decenber, 
1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 
1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in’ 1926 as 100, was again considerably 
lower at 77-8 for December, as compared with 
79-8 for November; 96 for December, 1929; 
94-6 for December, 1928; 97-2 for December, 
1927; and 97-9 for December, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during December was 
considerably less than in the preceding month 
and was less than half the corresponding loss 
in December, 1929. Eight disputes were in 
progress at some time during the month, in- 
volving 721 workers, and resulting in the loss 
of 10,117 working days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1930, were:—six disputes, 1,968 
workers, and 18,065 working days; and for 
December, 1929, seven disputes, 1,684 workers, 
and 12,979 working days. 


During December, con- 
Industrial sideration was given by the 
Disputes Department of Labour to 
Investigation an application for the estab- 
Act lishment of a Board of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation 
that had been received from the employees 
of a coal mining company in Alberta. It was 
ascertained, however, that the existing agree- 
ment between the employer and workers pro- 
vided means for the settlement of disputes, 
and it was finally agreed that the question in 
dispute should be left in abeyance during 
the life time of this agreement. An account 
of the recent proceedings under the Act ap- 
pears on page 12. 


2 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Two supplements are in- 
cluded with this issue of 
the Lasour GazettE. The 
first deals with Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada, 1920 to 1930, including 
the following classes of 
labour: (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
railways, civic employment, and _ longshore- 
men; (2) mining, lumbering, electric power, 
telephone; and (3) factory labour in various 
industries. The second supplement deals with 
the movement of wholesale and retail prices 
and changes in the cost of living in Canada 
and various other countries in 1930 and in 
recent years. 


Wages, hours 
of labour and 
prices in 
Canada 


1920-1930 


A brief summary of a new 
Employment of — bulletin on this subject, just 
children and issued by the Department 
young persons of Labour, appears on an- 
in Canada other page of this issue. It 

is hoped that this publica- 
tion will stimulate public interest in the many 
problems arising out of the employment of 
juvenile labour in industry. The bulletin re- 
presents the first systematic study of the ex- 
tent to which children and young persons are 
employed in industry in Canada. The need 
for such a study is evident from the frequent 
requests for information on the subject that 
have been received by the Department from 
time to time. Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained from the Department, the charge 
being 25 cents for each copy. 


Reference was made in the 
Unemployment last issue of the Lasour 
index number GaAzETTE to the measures 
will be possible now being taken by the 
after decennial Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
census tistics and the Department 

of Labour to secure data on 
unemployment in connection with the De- 
cennial Census to be taken throughout 
the Dominion next June. The  inclu- 
slon of a questionnaire on unemploy- 
ment in the United States decennial census 
which was started in April last year, is de- 
scribed in the annual report of the Commis- 
sion of Labour Statistics as being the out- 
standing event of the year in the field of em- 
ployment statistics. ‘When the findings of 
the federal census regarding unemployment 
are fully compiled,’ the commissioner states, 
“there will be available a basis upon which 
can be fitted the monthly volume of employ- 
ment data of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
In other words, when the exact number of per- 
sons out of work at a given time is known, 
estimates for other periods can be made by 
applying for such periods the index numbers 
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of the volume of employment as collected 
monthly by the Bureau.” 


The inquiry into the sub- 
Unemployment ject of unemployment un- 
inquiry by dertaken by the Canadian 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
Maufacturers’ in pursuance of a resolution 
Association adopted at their last annual 


convention, was noted in 
the Lasour Gazettn, August, 1930, page 868. 
The results obtained by the inquiry were 
described in the December issue of Industrial 
Canada, the monthly magazine published by 
the Association. The replies to a question- 
naire addressed to members confirmed the 
belief already held that the bulk of unemploy- 
ment in Canada was in seasonal occupations 
such as farming, building and construction, 
lumbering, road-building, shipping, etc., rather 
than in manufacturing. 

“At the same time,” the report continues, 
“there is considerable unemployment in manu- 
facturing and your committee feels that it 
might be of interest to members to call atten- 
tion to the methods which have been success- 
fully adopted by certain large United States 
concerns, with a view to reducing the unem- 
ployment evil by regularizing employment, in 
other words, spreading it out more evenly 
over the twelve months, instead of having 
‘peak’ periods with increased staff and over- 
time, alternating with slack periods, when 
large numbers of men are laid off. While it 
is recognized that it is hardly possible for 
many concerns so to regularize employment 
as to be able to guarantee their workers a 
minimum of 48 weeks’ employment on full 
wages a year, as one large United States con- 
cern with a Canadian branch has been able 
to do, at the same time your Committee feels 
that the adoption of some of the methods 
mentioned below would enable companies 
ereatly to reduce the amount of seasonal 
unemployment.” 

The report then quotes the statement of the 
unemployment policy that was recommended 
last year by the General Electric Company, 
which was reproduced in the Lasour GazeErre, 
September, 1929, page 1059. In conclusion it 
is recommended that when it is necessary to 
reduce working hours, it is best to reduce the 
number of working days, rather than to reduce 
the length of the working day. 


Mr. John B. Andrews, sec- 
Accident and retary of the American 
unemployment Association for Labour 
insurance Legislation, in an article 
compared appearing in the Railroad 

Trainmen, January, 1981, 
advocates a system of unemployment insur- 
ance on the same financial basis as workmen’s 
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compensation. Such a system he describes as 
being “an American plan,” as opposed to the 
systems now in effect in Great Britain and 
Germany. “One of the most important factors 
in the safety movement in America,” he says, 
“is the workmen’s compensation laws. With 
the book-keeping that is required in the re- 
porting of accidents and the payment of cer- 
tain definite sums for occupational injuries, 
the safety movement was put on the map,in 
this country. This interest in the prevention 
of accidents which has been kept alive day 
after day and year after year has been the 
biggest factor in the whole situation. 


“Our experience with accident compensation 
suggests that we might get some benefit out 
of applying the same plan to the irregularity 
of employment. Under accident compensation 
the employer maintains a fund out of which 
the benefits are paid later to the worker who 
is unable to work on account of injury. It is 
suggested that into a reserve fund the em- 
ployer also be required to pay a small per 
cent’ of the payroll in good times, in order 
that when unemployment comes in his indus- 
try there may be a fund available to tide the 
unemployed in that industry over the period 
of unemployment.” 

Mr. Commons states that legislation on 
these lines is to be introduced in several State 
legislatures during the present month. More- 
over, as he points out, “this does not mean 
at all that the federal government and indus- 
tries engaged in inter-state commerce, should 
not also make contributions to the establish- 
ment of a system of unemployment insurance.” 


An “unemployment pro- 
gram” was proposed by the 
Nation (New York) in its 
issue for December 10. It 
is suggested that after pro- 
vision has been made for 
the relief of actual suffering, definite measures 
could be taken to secure the prevention of 
unemployment in the future. The first step 
would be to organize the labour market by 
establishing a national system of public labour 
exchanges. Secondly, a compulsory system 
of public unemployment insurance should be 
established on an actuarial basis, with em- 
ployers, workers and the government contrib- 
uting, perhaps equally, and with benefits held 
strictly within actual insurance limits. In 
times of special stress the State, and not the 
insurance system, would bear the added load. 
However, it is pointed out that the organiza- 
tion of the labour market and insurance can- 
not solve the problem of unemployment, as 
the experience of Great Britain and Germany 
since the war indicates. The great preventive 
of unemployment, it is pointed out, is the 


Suggested 
program for 
prevention of 
unemployment 
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stabilization of industry. It is suggested that 
“our most powerful single agency, the Federal 
Reserve System” should be used _ primarily 
for the purpose of stability. There are also 
possibilities in the long-range planning of 
public works. “Let both federal and State 
governments now draw up carefully studied 
plans of needed public improvements, extend- 
ing over, say, ten years or more; let them 
secure the necessary bond authorizations; and 
then let the less pressing items be held back 
against the next period of hard times. Some- 
thing can be done thus. The major task, 
however—that of keeping fundamental indus- 
tries running on an even keel—requires plan- 
ning and action on a nation-wide and a 
world-wide scale. The conquest of unemploy- 
ment requires not only a national economic 
council to organize a planned national 
economy, but an international economic con- 
ference to work out the methods of inter- 
national organization and control essential to 
a stable world industrial order.” 


AA preliminary report issued 
Suggestionsto by the committee appointed 
employers for last ‘March by Governor 
stabilizing Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
industry New York, on the stabiliza- 

tion of industry for the pre- 
vention of unemployment, contained the fol- 
lowing suggestions to employers for minimiz- 
ing this evil:—(1) Avoid reductions of 
workers which are not immediately necessary, 
remembering that efficient operation is rarely 
attained through sudden, drastic fluctuations, 
either up or down, of the working force; (2) 
speed repairs, renovation and construction; 
(3) use some or all of the workers who would 
otherwise be released, for “spring houseclean- 
ing” of plant and office; (4) work the full force 
part time rather than part of the force full 
time; (5) manufacture for stock to the limit 
of economic wisdom. 


When the laying off of workers is unavoid- 
able, the Committee suggests: (1) that as 
among employees whose ability is approxi- 
mately equal, those with dependants and those 
of long service be the last to be released; 
(2) that, in all practicable cases, a “dismissal 
wage” be paid, or, at least, two weeks’ notice 
be given. Jt is the policy of one well-known 
company, when a plant is closed or a process 
discontinued to pay one week’s wage for each 
year of service to any employee with 15 years 
or more of service, and to pay a week’s wage 
for each year of service to any employee, 45 
years or more of age, with 10 years service; 
(3) that employees who are laid off be given 
the benefit of every possible aid by the em- 
ployer in finding work elsewhere. 
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The committee made the following specific 
recommendations :— is 

1. “Steady work the year round” should be 
incorporated in business men’s thinking so that 
it may assume major importance in the em- 
ployer’s daily planning and actions. 

2. Encouragement should be given to the 
co-operative efforts of citizens working through 
their various. local. associations. 

3. State and municipal governments should 
direct more attention to the receiving of some 
of their construction and purchasing activities 
for times of depression. 

4. The effectiveness of the State Employ- 
ment Office system should be increased. 


The British Government has 


British appointed a commission on 
Unemployment unemployment insurance 
Insurance with the following terms of 
Commission reference :—‘“To inquire into 


the provisions and working 
of the unemployment insurance scheme and 
to make recommendations with regard to (1) 
its future scope, the provisions which it should 
contain, and the means by which it may be 
made solvent and self-supporting, and (2) the 
arrangements which should be made outside 
the scheme for the unemployed who are 
capable of and available for work.” ' 

The chairman of the Commission is Judge 
Holman Gregory, the other members being 
Mr. W. Asbury, chairman of the Public 
Assistance Committee; Professor Henry Clay, 
of Manchester University; Dr. H. J. W. 
Hetherington, chancellor of Liverpool Univer- 
sity; Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles, deputy umpire 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts; 
Mrs. C. D. Rackham, temporary inspector of 
factories; and Mr. H. M. Trouncer, president 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 


The Department of Labour 


Death of heard with regret of the 
Dr. Adam death on January 14, of 
Shortt Dr. Adam Shortt, C/M.G., 


of Ottawa, chairman of the 
Dominion Board of Historical Publications. Dr. 
Shortt was chairman of one of the first boards 
of conciliation and investigation established 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in 1907, and served with outstanding 
success on subsequent boards. He was Pro- 
fessor of Political and Economic Science at 
Queen’s University from 1889 to 1908, and 
was chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from 1908 to 1917. 

Dr. Shortt was one of the Canadian repre-. 
sentatives at the International Economic 
Conference, 1927, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations as a mem- 
ber of its consultative economic committee 
which meets annually. 
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In a series of articles ap- 
pearing in the Worker 
(Australia) on the causes 
and effect of unemployment 
the Hon. E. G. Theodore, 
ex-Premier of Queensland, 
refers to the urgent need for a systematic 
provision of vocational guidance, as follows:— 


“One cause of unemployment is the lack 
of knowledge among young people regarding 
the prospects of continuous employment in 
different occupations. The ‘dead end’ occu- 
pation, providing neither a career nor a train- 
ing, adds considerably to the number of 
potential unemployed. A _ similar problem 
arises for ‘ misfits’ who have entered occupa- 
tions for which they are unsuited. One urgent 
need is a nation-wide organization for pro- 
viding vocational guidance. This should 
adopt and develop methods of ascertaining 
the vocational aptitudes of young people and 
place before them and their parents detailed 
information regarding such occupations as 
they are suited to, such as wages, working 
conditions, prospects of advancement, risks of 
injury, sickness and unemployment. At present 
there is no systematic provision of such guid- 
ance, but its introduction should divert young 
people out of trades in which there is no place 
for them, and away from vocations in which 
they will never be successful.” 


Need for 
vocational 
guidance for 
young workers 


A national organization “for 


Canadian promoting vocational guid- 
Educational ance and educational coun- 
Guidance sel” was founded at a meet- 
Movement ing held at Toronto on De- 


cember 29, under the title 
of the ‘Canadian Educational Guidance Move- 
ment. The meeting was attended by the 
Hon. George S. Henry, premier of Ontario 
(who promised the movement the support of 
his government); Mr. E. W. Beatty, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Sir Robert K. Falconer, president of the 
University of Toronto, and other prominent 
public men. The objects of the new organ- 


. ization were set forth as follows:— 


1. To co-operate with educational author- 
ities in (a) presenting the enlarging oppor- 
tunities for service in all vocations; (b) urging 
the importance of intelligent decision regard- 
ing the choice and sphere of life-work; (c) 
emphasizing the value of adequate academic 
or special training as necessary preparation 
for efficient service. 

2. To assist students in the choice of voca- 
tion and to offer counsel regarding educational 
opportunities. 

3. To provide teachers, parents and students 
with authoritative information regarding re- 
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quirements for and opportunities in various 
forms of life-work. 

4. To relate the results of this effort to 
those institutions to which the students may 
go for further training. 


Mr. Arthur W. Crawford, 


New Deputy formerly Director of Tech- 
Minister of nical Education in the 
Labour for Department of Labour of 
Ontario Canada, was appointed 


Deputy Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Ontario on January 6, 
succeeding Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, who 
had resigned. Mr. Crawford was in charge of 
the administration of the federal Technical 
Education Act, from 1921 to 1928. In the 
latter year he resigned his position in the 
Dominion Government to take the post of 
Inspector of Apprenticeship for Ontario, being 
the first administrator of the Apprenticeship 
Act passed by the provincial legislature in 
1928. The new Deputy Minister is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto, and is an 
electrical engineer by profession. He enlisted 
for military service in 1914 and served over- 
seas until 1917. In 1918 he was appointed 
District Vocational Officer, under the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, for 
the Hamilton District, where he had charge 
of the training of disabled soldiers in different 
trades and occupations, retaining that position 
until he came to the federal Department of 
Labour. 


Alderman D. K. Knott, of 


Health Edmonton, advocated the 
Insurance establishment of a national 
advocated health insurance scheme in 
in Alberta a recent address. He pointed 


out that persons of small 
means are now unable to meet the medical 
expenses involved im severe sickness, and 
proposed that Canada should follow the 
example of the more advanced nations in 
the world by assuming the control, cure and 
prevention of sickness by means of a con- 
tributory scheme of state insurance. Mr. 
Knott referred to the preliminary report of 
the British Columbia Commission on Health 
and Maternity Insurance, whose report was 
published last year (Lasour Gazerre, April, 
1930, page 400), stating that the commission 
had ascertained that an imsurance scheme 
should be organized on the basis of a con- 
tribution by the workman (or person whose 
income falls below a specified standard) of 
three cents per day, the balance of the cost of 
medical and hospital charges to be defrayed 
by means of contributions by the employers 


and by the State. In the alderman’s opinion, 
the British system of insurance, while it was 
imperfect in some respects, was the only 
practical plan that had yet been evolved. 


The National Council of 


County Women of Canada at its 
Health Units last annual convention 
in Canada adopted a resolution to re- 


quest the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to provide financial assistance to the 
provinces for the establishment of County 
Health Units, as requested recently by the 
Dominion Health Council. It will be recalled 
that the House of Commons in March last 
year adopted a resolution declaring that “the 
government should take into consideration the 
advisability of making grants to the provinces 
equal to one-third the cost of establishing, 
and to cover permanently such full-time health 
units as may be organized” (LaBour GAZETTE, 
March, 1930, page 254). The resolution of 
the National Council of Women sets forth that 
it has been proven that the cost of unneces- 
sary illness and death in Canada is very great, 
amounting to millions of dollars and thousands 
of lives annually; that full-time health service 
results in an immediate fall in sickness and 
death rates; that in most rural communities 
the people have been forced to rely upon the 
part-time service of physicians for the carrying 
on of community health measures—an arrange- 
ment which is at best ineffective; that the 
most satisfactory method of securing results in 
rural and small urban areas as regards the 
control of communicable disease, of maternal 
and infant mortality—and the reduction of 
general mortality rates—has been demonstrated 
in Quebec, British Columbia and many States 
in the United States to be by means of the 
County Health Unit, such Units supporting a 
full-time health officer, sanitary inspector, 
public health nurse and secretary; that organ- 
ized health conservation of this type should 
be made applicable to the whole Dominion; 
that the achievement of such an ideal can 
only be made possible by the financial par- 
ticipation of the Dominion Government as in 
the case of the successful venereal disease con- 
trol scheme already in operation. 


Statistics of unemployment 


Statistics of in all of the principal in- 


unemployment dustrial countries have been 
in principal compiled by the Inter- 
countries national Labour Office 


(League of Nations) dur- 
ing the present month, and a table contain- 
ing the latest available figures appears in 
their weekly publication of January 5. This 
table is reproduced on another page of this 
issue. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of December was 

reported by the superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada as follows:— 

Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia 
was quiet and heavy snow had in some sec- 
tions retarded the farmers in gathering fuel 
for domestic purposes No new development 
occurred in the logging industry, and opera- 
tions in that division were on a small scale. 
Stormy weather was responsible for very poor 
catches of fish. Manufacturers reported busi- 
ness as seasonally slow, while in the steel and 
iron industry some idleness was reported. 
Municipal sewer work afforded employment 
for men in several centres, and in Halifax 
many small contracts were well under way. 
Snow storms had also been of great benefit to 
those out of work, many unemployed having 
obtained several days’ labour through this 
medium, but a number of men on highway 
and railway construction and maintenance 
had been laid off. Transportation, due to the 
holiday season, was heavy, and Christmas 
trade was good. The demand and supply for 
domestic workers was above the average. 

In New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia, the 
agricultural and logging industries were quiet. 
Weather conditions had somewhat hampered 
fishing operations in the vicinity of Chatham, 
but at Moncton and Saint John the supply of 
fish was plentiful. Manufacturing, especially in 
confectionery and food stuffs, showed improve- 
ment, but in several other lines employees 
were working on short time to avoid a layoff. 
Somewhat fewer men were engaged in con- 
struction and maintenance, owing to the holi- 
day season or to completed contracts. Little 
work, however, was offered for ordinary labour 
other than a few days’ snow shovelling. Traf- 
fic, both passenger and freight, was exception- 
ally heavy at Christmas, the latter owing to 
a large shipment of Christmas trees out of 
the Maritimes to the upper provinces and to 
the United States. Trade was good, both 
wholesale and retail houses reporting output 
as favourable. Placements in the Women’s 
Domestic Section continued fair. 

The employment offices in the province of 
Quebec reported very few orders received for 
farm workers. Little activity was also shown 
in logging, some companies having reduced 
their operations this year. No progress was 
shown in the manufacturing industries. In 
Montreal, all trades were quiet, while Three 
Rivers stated there was a decrease in all 
manufactures, except cloth, and sash and 
door mills, where there was a slight increase. 


Paper mills in the district were also closed 
for an indefinite period. Leather trades in 
Quebec city showed a gain, and factories in 
Sherbrooke were busy. With the exception 
of Quebec, where construction and mainte- 
nance was active, orders for building trades- 
men or labourers were not numerous. Civic 
employees in Montreal were employed on cer- 
tain construction work, but as in other parts 
of the province, little building or improve- 
ment of any kind was in progress. Transpor- 
tation in Three Rivers showed a decrease. 
Trade in the larger centres was favourable, 
and an increase in the volume of work was 
noted for domestic household workers. 

Although plenty of farm applicants were 
available, there were quite insufficient orders 
listed at the employment offices in Ontario 
to meet their needs. Bush work was provid- 
ing less employment than in previous years, 
and in those districts where a few placements 
were made, lack of snow retarded cutting 
operations. No activity was reported in the 
mining group. Many industrial plants were 
closed over Christmas for varying periods, due 
to holidays and stocktaking, but were ex- 
pecting to re-open early in the New Year. 
Further staff reductions were noted where 
Christmas rush orders had been completed, 
but this was in a measure offset by the re- 
hiring of old hands on the part of several 
firms. Whatever activity was shown in the 
building and construction group consisted al- 
most wholly of relief work on sewers, drains 
or highways. This gave employment to large 
numbers of men in every centre who were 
engaged for short periods in rotation. Ap- 
plicants in the Women’s Division were less 
numerous than is customary at the holiday 
season and some orders received could not be 
filled owing to scarcity of female domestic 
workers. Casual workers for households were 
also greatly im demand and work of such a 
nature easily obtainable, the demand exceed- 
ing the supply. 

Few farm placements were reported for the 
province of Manitoba. Logging also was 
much quieter, and no activity took place in 
the mining group. Although construction 
work showed more than the usual seasonal 
slackness, prospects in the city of Winnipeg 
were good. Contracts had been awarded for 
work on several bridges and it was expected 
that these projects would be started in the 
very near future. Work on the new Hydro 
bridge at Lac du Bonnet had been begun, and 
a number of men had found employment 
there. While a fairly good volume of Christ- 
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mas trade was reported, it was not quite up 
Wholesale firms stated that 
conditions continued quiet in that group. In 


to expectations. 
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the Women’s Domestic Section, holiday fes- 


tivities had created an additional demand for 


daily help. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


=~] 


The situation was not encour- 
aging, however, in regard to regular domestic 
employment. 

With no scarcity of applicants to fill posi- 
tions, few farm orders were being reported to 
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105, 160, 000 


53,168, 000 
56, 188, 000 
252,046 
7,137 


179-5 
195-8 
185-0 


— 





October 


237,698, 646 


116, 261,197 
119, 265,558 
18,752, 279 


4,713,472,771 


185,085, 767 


1,470, 045, 528 
1,473, 427,797 


186-4 
102-9 


311,088 


24,731,111 
18,008, 951 


20,152,442 


12,842,606 


3,601, 082,540 


18,063,577 
57,083, 600 


91,409 

115, 674 
7,674 
1,598, 659 
122,600, 000 
4,079,000 
11,812,000 


356, 881, 327 
1,527,507 
89,145,000 


51,428,000 
52,634,000 
251,914 
8,975 


196-9 
197-5 
186-0 


nt 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 27, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. : . 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines eat of Quebec. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(®) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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the Saskatchewan employment offices, and 
though logging, also, was rather quiet some 
placements were made, a few of which, how- 
ever, were men sent to relief camps as re- 
placements. Coal mining likewise showed 
little activity, due to continued mild weather. 
There was no demand for building tradesmen 
or labourers, such placements as were made 
in the construction group being of a purely 
casual nature, or those supplied by the various 
municipalities in the form of relief work on 
sewers, highways, subways, etc., nor was work 
available on the railways. Orders for women 
domestic workers were few, though there was 
a slight increase in odd jobs for women, un- 
doubtedly due to preparation for the holidays. 


As in the other Prairie Provinces, there 
were few demands for farm workers reported 
in the province of Alberta, with plenty of 
applicants on hand. Some vacancies for win- 
ter work with board only were offered, but 
these were’ not easily filled. Outside of a fair 
demand for tie makers and men sent to relief 
camps, little activity was shown in logging. 
Conditions in coal mining remained un- 
changed, most miners working part time only. 
Manufacturing industries were quiet and in 
some cases were running short hours rather 
than lay off men. There was little building 
in progress and no railroad orders, though 
there was a possibility of some work in the 
latter line being available in the new year. 
Such’ construction as was in evidence was 
that provided on highways and bridges by the 
province or the municipalities, as a relief 
measure. Christmas trade was brisk, but not 
up to the level attained in former years. The 
situation in the Women’s Domestic Division 
was extremely quiet, and few placements were 
made. . 

There was no demand for farm workers in 
the province of British Columbia, with the 
exception of a few replacements of men on 
holiday leave. Logging, for the most part, 
remained quiet, though several offices re- 
ported that some companies would shortly 
resume operations. Others, however, were 
expecting to lay off a few men. Mining, both 
metal and coal, had little activity to report. 
Prospects for improvement in manufacturing 
were very remote, though most factories in 
Nelson were working full time. Shingle mills 
at Vancouver showed no change, but ship 
lining contractors stated conditions were good. 
Machine shops, foundries, and sash and door 
factories were all slack. ‘Construction, other 
than a little railroad work and employment 
offered as a relief measure by the Govern- 
ment, was very quiet, with a considerable 
number of building mechanics idle. Long- 


shore work in Vancouver was only fair, as 
more than fifty per cent of the men were un- 
employed, and although there was very little 
work on the waterfront at Prince Rupert, dry- 
dock and shipyards at that- point were busy. 
Trade improved during Christmas week, but 
was below that of last year. Quietness pre- 
vailed in the Women’s Domestic Section, 
though at holiday time additional placements 
were made. 


The seasonal losses reported 
at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1980, were on a smaller 
scale than on the same date 
in 1929, though they exceeded the average 
decline recorded during the last ten years. 
Nevertheless, employment continued in rather 
greater volume than on December 1 in any 
previous year of the record except 1929 and 
1928. Statements were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau: of Statistics from 7,514 
firms employing 962,763 persons, compared 
with 1,002,388 in the preceding month; the 
index (average, 1926=100) stood at 108.5, 
compared with 112.9 in November, 1930, and 
with 119.1, 116.7, 108.1, 102.3, 96.5, 91.9, 
96.9, 96.3 and 88.3 on December 1, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 
1921, respectively. 

All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Quebec and 
Ontario. In the Maritime Provinces, the sea- 
sonal reductions in employment occurred 
chiefly in construction and manufacturing, 
while logging, trade and shipping showed im- 
provement. In Quebec, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction indicated declines, 
while important gains were reported in trade, 
and railway transportation was also busier. 
In Ontario, employment showed a consider- 
able decline; retail trade and logging: regis- 
tered marked seasonal increases, but construc- 
tion, transportation and manufacturing re- 
ported large losses, and smaller decreases 
were shown in mining, communications and 
services. In the Prairie Provinces, there was 
also a further reduction in employment; re- 
tail trade was seasonally much more active, 
while construction registered especially pro- 
nounced declines, and transportation, manu- 
facturing, mining and communications were 
also slacker. In British Columbia, manufac- 
turing was dull, as were general construction, 
transportation and mining. On the other 
hand, trade, public construction work and log- 
ging recorded heightened activity. 

Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, only Hamilton showed 
improvement at the beginning of November, 
while lessened activity was reported in Mont- 
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real, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver; the losses in Montreal were 
most noteworthy. In Montreal, manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation reported 
a falling-off, but retail establishments afforded 
increased employment. In Quebec there was 
a decrease, chiefly in construction, transpor- 
tation, and manufacturing. In Toronto, retail 
trade recorded improvement, while manufac- 
turing and construction were slacker. In Ot- 
tawa, curtailment was indicated, chiefly in 
construction and manufacturing, while trade 
afforded more employment. In Hamilton, 
municipal construction work, as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure, was decidedly busier, 
but manufacturing as a whole was slacker, in 
spite of gains in textile mills. In Windsor 
and the adjacent Borden Cities there was a 
moderate decline, mainly in construction. In 
Winnipeg, improvement was reported in trade, 
but manufacturing and building construction 
released employees. In Vancouver, manufac- 
turing and construction showed curtailment; 


on the other hand, trade afforded more em-' 


ployment. 
A substantial reduction in activity occurred 
in manufacturing establishments, mainly in 
iron and steel and lumber factories, but also 
to some extent in food, clothing and other 
groups. Logging and trade registered marked 
seasonal improvement, but mining, communi- 
cations, transportation services and construc- 
tion and maintenance reported reductions; 
those in the last named would have been 
much more extensive had it not been for 
public works undertaken for the relief of un- 
employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1930. 


Employment at the close of 


TRADE November showed a further 
UNION and more pronounced con- 
REPORTS traction, partly due to condi- 


tions incidental to the winter 
season, together with the unusual depression 
which existed during the greater part of 1930. 
Returns for the month under review were 
received from an aggregate of 1,798 labour 
organizations, embracing a membership of 
205,854 persons, and of these 28,337 or a per- 
centage of 13.8 were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with a percentage of 
10.8 in October and with 9.3 per cent in 
November, 1929. The decline in activity 
when compared with October and shared by 
all provinces, was in evidence to a _ note- 
worthy degree in Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
the garment trades of the former province 
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accounting to a considerable extent for the 
unfavourable conditions shown, though depres- 
sion in the building trades and steam railway 
operation was also a large factor in the gen- 
eral adverse situation indicated. Substantial 
employment recessions were manifested by 
Ontario and Quebec unions from the figures 
for November a year ago, and in all other 
provinces with the exception of Nova Scotia 
reductions on a smaller scale were noted. 
The trend of employment in Nova Scotia, 
while upward from November, 1929, changed 
but slightly. — 3 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an article in greater detail on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
November, 1930. 


During the month of Novem- 
EMPLOYMENT ber, 1980, the offices of the 
OrricE Reports Employment Service of Can- - 

ada referred 36,751 workers | 
to positions and effected a total of 35,557 
placements. Of these placements in regular 
employment were 11,690, of which 8,726 were 
of men and 2,964 of women. Placements in 
casual work numbered 23,867. Employers ° 
notified the Service of 36,503 vacancies of 
which 29,208 were for men and 7,295 for 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 57,150 men and 11,712 women, a total 
of 68,862. An increase is shown in all trans- 
actions, when the figures are compared with 
those of the preceding month and also with 
November, 1929, the reports for October, 1930, 
showing 32,259 vacancies offered, 67,996 ap- 
plications made and _ 431,221 placements 
effected, while in November, 1929, there were 
recorded 26,984 vacancies, 42,685 applications 
for work and 25,976 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1930, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the 
AND CoNn- value of permits issued in 61 
TRACTS cities during November, 1930, 
AWARDED. was $11,791,478, as compared 


with $12,723,789 in the pre- 
ceding month and with $16,171,400 in Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
“the value of all contracts awarded in 1930, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, amounted to $456,999,600 as compared 
with $576,651,800 in 1929. While this is a 
decrease of 20:7 per cent it must be kept in 
mind that 1929 was the most active year for 
building that Canada has ever known and was 
22-1 per cent in excess of 1928, the second 
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highest year ever recorded. The 1930 volume 
is only 3-4 per cent below that for 1928.” 

The value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion in December is 
estimated at $24,542,300. Of this total $13,- 
339,800 was for engineering purposes; $6,202,- 
600 was for business buildings; $4,580,500 was 
for residential buildings; and $419,400 was for 
industrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during December, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $8,387,000; Que- 
bec, $7,014,100; British Columbia, $4,033,400; 
Manitoba, $1,967,800; Saskatchewan, $1,699,- 
500; Nova Scotia, $1,018,700; Alberta, $330,- 
100; New Brunswick, $64,200; Prince Edward 
Island, $27,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume of 


INDUSTRIAL production in certain indus- 
PRODUCTION. tries during recent months and 

also in the corresponding 
months of 1929, are shown in the table on 
page 7. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
_ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that industrial production in Can- 
ada during 1930 was less than in 1928 or 1929, 
but compared favourably with any preceding 
year, the official index showing a gain of 6 
per cent over 1927. The industries engaged in 
the production of goods required for the ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment continued 
with moderate operations despite the business 
reaction which became more _ pronounced 
toward the end of the year. In the eleven 
months ended November, 1930, the production 
of pig iron was 708,000 tons, a decline of 30 
per cent from the 1,008,000 tons made during 
the same period of 1929. The production in 
the first eleven months of 1927 was 646,000 
tons. The cumulative production of steel in- 
gots and castings in the first eleven months 
was 948,000 tons, a decline of 27 per cent from 
the total of 1,297,000 tons during the same 
months of 1929. This compares with 710,000 
tons made in the same period of 1927. On 
November 30 there were 4 blast furnaces in 
operation having a capacity of 1,750 tons per 
day or about 41 per cent of the total capacity 
of the iron blast furnaces in Canada. The 
output of the automobile industry reflected 
limited demand in domestic and _ external 
markets. The output during the first eleven 
months was reduced to 148,600 units, compared 
with 257,800 units in 1929 and 182,600 units 
in 1927 representing declines of 42-4 per cent 
and 18:6 per cent. The output of cement in 
the first ten months at 9,870,000 tons showed 
a recession of 12 per cent. Lime was down 
16 per cent and clay products were valued at 
19-4 per cent less than in the same period 
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of 1929. The production of copper was 30 
per cent greater, the output in the first ten 
months of 1930 being 259,500,000 pounds. Zinc 
showed a gain of 34:5 per cent and lead of 
2:6 per cent. The gain in nickel was 8 per 
cent, the total output being 91,300,000 pounds. 
The output of petroleum was nearly 34 per 
cent greater and of natural gas 3-3 per cent. 
greater. The production of the _ precious 
metals was heavier than in 1929, the increase 
in gold being 4°5 per cent, while silver showed 
a gain of 12-4 per cent. 


Coal-—Coal output from Canadian mines 
recorded a marked decline in November. Pro- 
duction during the month was 1,815,420 tons, 
a decrease of 19-3 per cent from the October 
total of 1,630,013 tons and 22-7 per cent below 
the average output for November during the 
past five years of 1,702,437 tons. Mines in 
Nova Scotia produced 491,491 tons; in New 
Brunswick, 16,871 tons; in Saskatchewan, 80,- 
082 tons; in Alberta, 555,491 tons; and in 
British Columbia, 171,985 tons. November’s 
output consisted of 843,853 tons of bituminous 
coal, 51,808 tons of sub-bituminous coal, and 
419,759 tons of lignite coal. Imports of coal 
into Canada declined 7-7 per cent in Novem- 
ber from the 1925-1929 average for the month. 
Anthracite coal imported amounted to 445,- 
555 tons, made up of 297,092 tons from the 
United States, 113,515 tons from Great Britain, 
29,404 tons from Russia, and 5,544 tons from 
Germany. Importations of bituminous coal 
totalled 1,122,319 tons consisting of 1,118,665 
tons from the United States and 3,654 tons 
from Great Britain. Receipts of lignite 
amounted to 3,613 tons received from the 
United States and cleared through Saskatche- 
wan avd British Columbia ports. Exports of 
Canadian coal continued to follow a lower 
trend and in November totalled 62,266 tons 
as compared with 93,048 tons, the November 
1925-1929 average for the month. Coal made 
available for consumption in Canada during 
November amounted to 2,824,641 tons, a de- 
cline of 14-7 per cent from the five-year 
average for the month of 3,311,908 tons. The 
November supply was obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources: Canadian mines, 44:5 per 
cent; U.S. mines, 50:2 per cent; Great Britain 
mines, 4-1 per cent; and the remainder from 
Russia and Germany. 


A summary of Canadian trade 


EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 

that in November, 1930, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $76,325,063 as compared with 
$78,358,351 in the preceding month and with 
$108,733,697 in November, 1929. The chief 
imports in November, 1930, were: Non- 
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metallic minerals and products, $13,314,246; 
iron and its products, $12,839,098; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $12,737,761. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
November, 1930, amounted to $73,060,871 as 
compared with $82,781,428 in the preceding 
month and with $111,068,332 in November, 
1929. The chief exports in November, 1930, 
were: Agriculutral and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $30,693,356; wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $17,631,037; animals and 
animal products, $7,822,690. 

On the wheat situation at the beginning of 
December, the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics makes the following statement: 
“Using the official estimate of the carry-over 
of wheat in Canada at July 31, 1930 (112 mil- 
lion bushels) and the provisional estimate of 
the Canadian wheat crop (396 million bush- 
els), and with an allowance for seed, home 
consumption, and unmerchantable grain (110 
million bushels), it may be calculated that 
Canada began the 1980-31 shipping season 
with an exportable surplus of about 398 mil- 
lon bushels—approximately 100 million 
bushels more than in 1929 At the end of 
October, an increase of about 40 million 
bushels in the exports had reduced the excess 
surplus of 1980 to 60 million bushels During 
November, 1930, exports exceeded those of 
the same month of 1929 by approximately 
10 million bushels, so that 1930 export sup- 
plies were only 50 million bushels higher than 
at December 1 of 1929 and amounted to 
about 278 million bushels. Clearances 
to date in December show that it is not likely 
that average December export figures will be 
reached in this month, but the low prices and 
lowered European stocks should lead to in- 
creased demand in 1931.” 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in December, 1930, was somewhat 
lower than that occurring during November, 
while the number of workers involved was 
less than one-half that shown for November. 
As compared with December, 1929, the figures 
for December, 1930, show that while one 
more strike occurred, less than one-half the 
number of workers were involved, the time 
loss showing a substantial decrease from that 
incurred in the same month in 1929 during 
which a strike of some eight hundred pulp- 
wood cutters in Northern Ontario caused 
10,000 days’ time loss. There were in exist- 
ence during the month eight disputes, in- 
volving 721 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 10,117 working days, as compared with 
six strikes, involving 1,968 workers, and re- 
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sulting in a time loss of 13,065 working days 
in November, 1930. In December, 1929, there 
were on record seven disputes, involving 1,684 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 12,979 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were two disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, involving approximately ninety work- 
ers. These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was again lower at 
$10.10 at the beginning of December, as com- 
pared with $1025 for November; $11.83 for 
December, 1929; $11.31 for December, 1928; 
$11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for Decem- 
ber, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 
for December, 1924; $10.73 for December, 
1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for De- 
cember, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Of the twenty-nine foods included in 
the budget twenty-four were lower, the most 
important declines being in the prices of 
beef, pork, lard, butter, bread, flour, rolled 
oats, beans, evaporated apples, prunes and 
potatoes. Seasonal increases occurred in the 
prices of eggs. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $20.46 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, as compared with $20.60 for November; 
$22.11 for December, 1929; $21.56 for Decem- 
ber, 1928; $21.37 for December, 1927; $21.40 
for December, 1926 $21.87 for December, 
1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 for 
December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; 
$21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 for 
December, 1914. Fuel and rent were practic- 
ally unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, con- 
tinued downward, being 77.8 for December, 
as compared with 79.8 for November; 96 for 
December, 1929; 94.6 for December, 1928; 
97.2 for December, 1927; and 97.9 for De- 
cember, 1926. In the classification according 
to chief component materials seven of the 
eight main groups were lower, while one was 
slightly higher. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, mainly because of lower prices for 
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grains, milled products, raw rubber and hay; 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower quotations: for canned salmon, hides, 
butter, cheese, eggs and hogs; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of raw cotton, raw 
jute, hessian, manilla, hemp, raw wool, worsted 
cloth yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, because of price reductions for 
certain lines of lumber and wood pulp; the 


Tron and its Products group, due to lower 
prices for automobile body plates and scrap; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for electrolytic 
copper, copper wire bars, silver, tin and zinc; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of arsenious 
oxide, iodine and shellac. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group was slightly 
higher, due mainly to increases in the prices 
of bituminous coal. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 


URING the month of December con- 
sideration was given to an application 

for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
received from employees of the Coal Pro- 
ducers Limited, Coalhurst, Alberta. Four 
hundred and fifty employees, members of the 
Coalhurst Miners’ Union, were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute. The ques- 
tion at issue arose in connection with the 
interpretation of the clause respecting ab- 
normal conditions, the men claiming that, in 
determining an abnormal condition, bone and 
coal should be included in the thickness of 
the seam. Following receipt of the application 
in the Department, Mr. F. E. Harrison, west- 
ern representative of the Department of 
Labour, took the matter up with the parties 
concerned, to whom it was pointed out that 
the existing wage contract contained a clause 
providing means for the settlement of any 
dispute or grievance which might arise during 
the life of the agreement, ie., first, by the 
employee concerned making personal appli- 
cation to the person in charge; in the event 
of an agreement not being then reached, the 
matter to be taken up by the employees’ 
committee and the management; failing an 


agreement in this way the dispute to be re- 
ferred to an independent chairman, whose 
decision would be final and binding on both 
parties. If the parties concerned were unable 
to agree upon a chairman, the agreement pro- 
vided that the Minister of Labour should be 
asked to appoint the chairman. 

Mr. Harrison arranged several conferences 
between the disputing parties, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, the representatives of the 
local union stated that they would allow the 
matter to remain in abeyance pending the 
expiry of the present contract on March 31, 
1932. 

The Lasour Gazerrz, September, 1930 (page 
1009), contained the text.of the reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with various matters in dispute 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
three groups of its employees being members 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union, namely: (1) motormen, conductors 
and busmen; (2) trackmen, and (3)mech- 
anical department employees. While an agree- 
ment has not been signed embodying the 
board’s findings, it is understood that the 
present verbal arrangement as to wages and 
working conditions is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the majority of the board. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Outline of Decisions in Recent Cases 


EVEN new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazgettz, November, 1930, 
page 1250, and in previous issues; and the 
fourth Report of the proceedings of the Board 
covering the period from October, 1927, to 
September 30, 1930, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of December, 1930. 
This Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 


railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Telegraphers; and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Lagourers. 
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Case No. 362.—Northern Alberta Railways 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers. 


A young man who was employed as agent 
at a station in Alberta closed the station for 
- the purpose of attending a hockey game at 
which he was to play, having failed to obtain 
permission to do so. He further submitted 
false information to his superior officer in 
connection with the incident. He was dis- 
missed from service for irregularities in his 
work, and for disobeying instructions. The 
employees, while conceding that an offence 
had been committed, claimed that the punish- 
ment was excessive, as the day when the in- 
cident occurred was a Civic Holiday, busi- 
ness being slack. The Board considered that 
the Company was entirely justified in dismiss- 
ing this agent. However, having regard to 
the circumstances involved in the case, the 
youth of the man concerned, and “the general 
desire of all those intrusted with the opera- 
tion of the railroads to deal in reasonable 
charity with the mistakes of employees,” the 
Board stated that it would regard it as a 
kindly act on the part of the general manager 
if the man was reinstated to the extent of 
being restored on the spare board without 
loss of seniority for future promotion. 


Case No. 363.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


Two new local freight agencies were opened 
in Saskatchewan as “exclusive agencies,” this 
is, agencies outside the direct jurisdiction of 
a station agent. The telegraphers claimed 
that according to the clause in their schedule 
giving the union certain privileges in connec- 
tion with the appointment of agents, the two 
new positions thus created should have been 
bulletined over the district and filled in the 
prescribed manner. The company, on the 
other hand, pointed out that there were regu- 
lar railway station agents at these two points 
and that the new local freight agents were not 
station agents, and were therefore not covered 
by the provision in the schedule. The Board 
decided that the action of the company in 
this case did not constitute a violation of the 
schedule, but recommended that the parties 
should confer and endeavour to reach an 
agreement as to the future status of these 
positions. 


Case No. 364.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A controversy arose as to the manning of 
Frobisher tower, at a point where the Cana- 
dian National crosses the Canadian Pacific 
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tracks. For the past ten years the signalling 
in connection with the trains of both lines 
was performed by a section foreman. The 
employees claimed that the work at this tower 
should be performed by an employee covered 
by the Towerman’s Schedule, and that the 
senior unemployed towerman was entitled to 
schedule wages as from the date that the ques- 
tion was taken up with the management. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 365.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case concerned the manning of Strath- 
cona tower at South Edmonton. For some 
time past this tower had not been used in 
connection with regular trains, and there was 
no prospect that it would be further used for 
this purpose. The towerman having been 
moved by the company to another position, 
the employees claimed that he should be 
restored, compensated for his expenses in mov- 
ing and paid schedule wages for time lost; 
and further, that any towerman who had lost 
time as a result of the subsequent reduction 
in staff should likewise be compensated. The 
company stated that the work at this tower 
did not warrant the expense of a towerman, 
and that a section foreman was used to per- 
form the necessary signals. They claimed 
further that nothing in the telegraphers’ 
schedule called for the keeping of a towerman 
under such circumstances. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 366.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case concerned the action of the com- 
pany in dispensing with the services of a 
towerman at Midale, under similar circum- 
stances to those of Case No. 365. 

The Board in this case also denied the claim 
of the employees. 


Case No. 367.—Canadian National Railways 
‘(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A shortage was found in the remittances 
made by an agent in Alberta, and he was 
required to make good the amount. The 
agent’s declaration as to the amount he had 
sent disagreed with the statement of the two 
bank tellers who received the remittance, 
there being no evidence as to loss in trans- 
mission. The employees contended that the 
agent had checked, sealed and delivered the 
correct sum, and that the amount of the 
shortage should be refunded to him. 
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The Board was unable to decide between 
the conflicting statements and the case was 
therefore removed from the docket. 


Case No. 368.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The appointment of a relieving or assistant 
yardmaster at Toronto terminal led to an 
objection by the employees that the provisions 
in Article 146, paragraph A of their agreement 
had not been observed: “In the appointment 
of yardmasters and assistant yardmasters the 
senior Yardsman will in all cases be given full 
and unprejudiced consideration.” When the 
vacancy occurred, the senior yardsman had 
been assigned the position, and he held it for 


three months after which the company dis- 
placed him by appointing instead a man who 
was then a junior yardsman, but had formerly 
worked as a relieving yardmaster. The em- 
ployees contended that the man first ap- 
pointed should be restored to the position. 
The company explained their action by stating 
that the first appointment was made through 
a misunderstanding on the part of the local 
officers, and that when the records of the two 
men were examined it was found that the sec- 
ond man’s qualifications were best suited to 
the position. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, considering the fact that the man 
chosen by the company had formerly acted 
as a relieving yardmaster. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of five 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. An account of previous 
cases was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1930, page 1133 and in previous 
issues. The issue of August, 1930, contained 
a general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from the date of the 
inception of the Board to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working 
conditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment, 
and it is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
au arbitrator. 


Case No. 64—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department 


Article 6. Rule (f) of the schedule covering 
employees in the Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Service reads as follows:— 

“When employees are called upon to equip, 
strip, stock or transfer cars during their lay- 
over period they shall be paid pro rata for 
such time lost on a twelve hour day basis 
with a minimum of one-half day.” 

The dining car crews assigned to the Inter- 
national Limited, running between Montreal 
and Chicago, made a claim under this section 
for overtime pay for stocking their cars during 
the layover at Montreal, their home terminal, 
the duty required of them being to put 
supplementary supplies on the train, beginning 
two and a half hours earlier than the schedule 
called for. The company pointed out, how- 
ever, that Rule (f) was created to take care 
of employees who should be required to report 
for duty when new cars, or those fresh from 
the shops, were being put into service, or when 
complete transfers were made from one 
steward to another. They explained further 
that the word ‘supplies’ was used to mean 
provisions required for a trip, while the 
word “equipment” refered to utensils which 
remained on a car while it remained in com- 
mission. The company therefore claimed that 
the men should be paid under the provisions 
of Rule (e) which covered work done in 
handling supplies for the trip. 

The Board at first adjourned this case in 
the hope that an agreement between the 
parties would be reached, and when informed 
that no agreement had been arrived at, they 
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proceeded to deal with it but were not able 
to come to a decision. They therefore 
referred the question at issue to an arbitrator, 
as provided for under the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board. The arbitrator, Mr. G. S. 
Currie, of Montreal, heard the case on 
November 28, and issued the following deci- 
sion on December 4: 

“The claim of the employees for overtime 
pay under Article 6, Rule (f) is not justified. 
I am of the opinion that all overtime, such 
as 1g necessary in the particular cases under 
consideration, should be paid in accordance 
with Article 6, Rule (e).” 


Case No. 65—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department 


This case concerned the request of porters 
on the Toronto-Vancouver run for additional 
layover privileges at Vancouver. It was heard 
by the Board last August, but was referred 
back to the parties concerned in the hope that 
an agreement would be reached on the point 
at issue. Subsequently the case was settled 
satisfactorily by agreement, and it was with- 
drawn with the Board’s approval. 


Case No. 66—Operating Department, 
Western Region 


The position of Assistant Inward Rate 
Clerk at the Winnipeg Local Freight Office 
having fallen vacant, the position was 
bulletined, and was then awarded by the 
company to an employee who had formerly 
been an expense clerk. Another employee, 
who was senior in standing to the man 
appointed, claimed that he should have been 
chosen, and as the result of the protest he 
was given an opportunity to learn the duties 
of the position, but after a week he removed 
from it and the original appointment was 
confirmed. The employees claimed that this 
man should have been given a reasonable 
time to qualify for handling the new duties. 
The company explained that considerable 
experience was necessary for handling the 
work of that office, and that the claimant was 
not considered competent. The Board sus 
tained the employees’ claim, deciding that the 
senior applicant should be given a further 
opportunity to qualify for the Assistant Rate 


‘Clerk’s position. 


Case No. 67—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region 


The car checkers at Riviére du Loup 
having been required to load and unload 
baggage and mail, they claimed that such 
work did not come within their duties as car 
checkers, as they were “clerical workers” as 
set out in Article 2, Rule A of the “Schedule 
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for clerks and certain other classes of 
employees.” Such work, they stated, should 
be performed by the group composed of 
Freight Porters, Baggage Porters, Station 
Porters, etc. The company pointed out that 
there was very little car checking work at 
that point, and that the checkers were used 
only for a short time each day in assisting 
with the baggage, being paid for such work 
at-the same rate as assistant baggage masters. 

The Board denied the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 68—Stores Department, Atlantic 
Region 


A new clerical position was established in 
the stores department at Riviére du Loup, 
and this was awarded to a man who had no 
previous experience in the service. After a 
protest from the employees the company 
bulletined the position as vacant, but the 
same man was in fact retained in the posi- 
tion. The employees contended that the 
position should have been bulletined in the 
first instance, and that the intent of Article 3 
Rule (g) was to give preference to employees 
in the service. The Board, however, while 
agreeing with the latter contention, found that 
no application for transfers had been sub- 
mitted by the employee desiring the position, 
and therefore denied the claim of the 
employees. 


ey 


Pensions of $25 a week will be paid to all 
members of Local No. 306, Motion Picture 
Operators’ Union (New York), who pass their 
sixtieth birthday or who become disabled 
through accident or occupational disease. 
Only members who have been in good stand- 
ing for 15 years will be eligible for such 
pensions. 





The director of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, in his annual report for the 
past fiscal year, states that since the creation 
of the Department of Labour in 1913 the 
conciliation branch has used its good offices 
in nearly 10,000 trade disputes, involving 
about 13,000,000 workers. Over 76 per cent 
of the cases handled were adjusted by the 
Service directly, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the remainder were adjusted later as 
the indirect result of the efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of the Department. It is stated 
that employers and workers, in their agree- 
ments, frequently make provision in the event 
of the occurrence of disputes for calling in a 
conciliation officer, whose advice is to be ac- 
cepted on the question at issue. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during December, 
1930, was eight, as compared with six the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved was less than half that shown for 
November while the time loss for the month 
amounted to about three-quarters of that in- 
curred during November. As compared with 
December, 1929, the figures for ‘December, 1930, 
show that while one more strike occurred, less 
than one-half the number of workers were in- 
volved, the time loss showing a substantial de- 
crease from that incurred in the same month 
in 1929 during which a strike of some eight 
hundred pulpwood cutters in Northern Ontario 
caused 10,000 days’ time loss. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in workirg 
involved days 

*Dec. 1930.. 8 721 LOH 

*Nov. 1930.. 6 1,968 13, 065 

Dec. 1929.. i 1,684 12,979 


-_— 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as “‘minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving approximately 600 
workers, were carried over from November, 
and four disputes commenced during Decem- 
ber. Of these eight disputes, six terminated 
during the month; one terminated in favour of 
workers; the result of one was recorded as a 
compromise, while the other four resulted in 
favour of the employers. At the end of De- 
cember, therefore, there were on record two 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, as 
follows: Sash and door factory workers, Van- 
couver, B.C., and furniture factory workers, 
upholsterers, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Vancouver, B.C., June 23, 1930, 
one employer; and bakery drivers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., September 22, 1930, one employer. 


A cessation of work on an irrigation ditch at 
Peachland Creek, B:C., was reported in the 
press as a dispute. The information secured 
by the-Department indicates that the men 
ceased work owing to the inclement weather 
shortly before the job was finished. The mu- 
nicipal authorities closed up the work and had 
it finished by contractors later on when the 
weather improved. 


A cessation of work on December 2, 1930, 
at Canyon Falls near Cochrane, Ont., involving 
twenty-four out of three hundred workers 
engaged on the construction of a tunnel in 
connection with Hydro electric development 
was reported in the press, the men refusing 
to work ten hours per day instead of eight. 
Information secured by the Department in- 
dicates that for part of the work the men 
were divided into three shifts of eight hours 
each and that when this was finished work at 
ten hours per day was resumed. Some of the 
workmen secured for tunnelling were miners 
and refused employment at ten hours per 
day. ) 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


SHore FisHERMEN, Nortu SypNEY AND DIS- 
trict, N.S—The dispute involving shore fisher- 
men at North Sydney and other points to the 
number of between 500 and 1,000 in a cessation 
of work from November 16, 1930, was settled 
on December 4 at North Sydney and on De- 
cember 21 at Ingonish. As the result of the 
mediation of the Mayor of North Sydney an 
agreement was reached by which the fisher- 
men partly secured their demands, including 
an increase of one-quarter cent per pound for 
market cod and a reduction in the price of 
bait. Fishermen in Guysboro County on the 
mainland partially suspended operations during 
this period, attempting to secure an increase 
in the price paid for fish, and in December an 
increase of one-half cent per pound was given. 
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Shortly after this, however, the boats were laid 
up for the winter. 


SasH AND Door Factory Workers, VAN- 
couver, B.C—In this dispute, which com- 
menced on November 3, 1930, it was reported 
that there were thirty-two employees involved 
at the end of November, but at the end of 
December, as twelve had secured work with 
other employers, there remained only twenty 
on strike. The union, however, was reported 
to be still picketting the establishment. 


ORNAMENTAL, IRON WorkKeERS, VANCOUVER 
B:‘C—This dispute, which commenced on 
October 16, 1930, affecting four establishments, 


to secure an increase in wages, was terminated 
on December 3, 1930, work being resumed at 
$7.50 per day, the rate previously in effect. 


Coat Miners, New Waterrorp, N.S—A ces- 
sation of work for one day occurred in No. 
16 Colliery at New Waterford, N.S., on De- 
cember 5, 1930, as a result of the refusal of 
fifteen boys to work, complaining that em- 
ployment was not being fairly divided. Opera- 
tions in the mine were, therefore, suspended. 
It appears that all shifts were not being regu- 
larly worked and the employees complained 
that some of the workers were getting more 
work than others, and contended that the 
senior employees should get the preference. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1930 


Remarks 


Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 
workers | working | 

days 


involved 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1936 


FIisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Shore fishermen, North Sydney 
AMCE CIStIIOG, HN feted semen 500 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 
Hosiery 


Pith OR EROS, See: 59 


factory workers, 


Saw and Planing Mill Products— 
Sash and door factory workers, 
NeNCOUVCE, Ey G).- s.r see es a2 


Iron, Steel and Products— 
Ornamental iron workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


6,200 |Commenced Nov. 16, 1930; for increase in rates for 


fish: terminated Dec. 21, 1930; compromise. 


1,400 |Commenced Oct. 30, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; lapsed by end of December; in favour of 
employer. 


750 |Commenced Nov. 3, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


18 |Commenced Oct. 16, 1930; for increase in wages; 


terminated Dec. 3, 1930; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1930 


Minne, Non-FerrRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 


IN ee etre eel ere cheey, heb 157 
MaNnvuracrurinc— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Women’s’ clothing factory 
workers (pressers), Mont- 
real PQ. eee oe 21 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, (up- 
holsterers), Toronto, Ont.... 60 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Canal, Harbour and Waterway— 
Carpenters, engineers, etc., 
he kere rio nibs ees snd 5 as Bh 


15 |Commenced Dec. 5, 1930; division of available 


work; duration one day; in favour of employer. 


504 [Commenced Dec. 3, 1930; alleged discharge of 


workers for union activity; lapsed by end of 
December; in favour of employer. 


1,080 |Commenced Dec. 10, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


150 |Commenced Dec. 9, 1930; to secure payment of 


wages; terminated Dec. 15, 1930; in favour of 
workers. 





* 675 indirectly involved. 
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The company on the other hand contended 
that it was necessary that each employee 
should work in the shift to which he belonged. 
It was arranged that the matter would be 
discussed between the union officials and the 
management and that work would be resumed 
on December 8 (Monday). As Saturday is for 
the time being an idle day, only one day’s 
work at the mine was lost. The dispute 
also spread to Colliery No. 14 in the same 
locality where eleven men were indirectly 
affected for one shift. 


Women’s CuorHinc Factory WORKERS, 
Pressers, Montreat, P.Q.—A number of pres- 
sers in a clothing factory ceased work on De- 
cember 3, 1930, alleging that some of the 
employees had been dismissed for belonging 
to a certain organization, the Industrial Union 
of Needie Trades Workers. The management 
is reported to have denied that such was the 
reason for their discharge. The strikers were 
replaced by other workers, but during De- 
cember picketting was carried on, and at the 
end of the month the dispute appears to 
have lapsed. 


Furniture Factory Workers, UPHOLSTERERS, 
Toronto, Ont.—A cessation of work involving 
the upholsterers in a furniture factory, sixty 
in number, occurred on December 10, 1930, 
the employees ceasing work when the manage- 
ment proposed an amendment to the agree- 
ment providing for a reduction in wages of 
thirty-five per cent. (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1930, p. 842). When the union refused to 
accept a reduction of more than twenty per 
cent, the factory was closed to them and other 
workers were brought in to carry on the work. 
At the end of the month no settlement had 
been reported. 


CARPENTERS, ENGINEERS, Etc., LAKEFIELD, 
Ont.—A number of employees on a construc- 
tion job near Lakefield, Ont., ceased work on 
December 9, 1930, when their demand for 
prompt payment of wages was refused and the 
spokesman for the employees was discharged. 
The wages were paid shortly afterwards and 
the workers were re-engaged from time to 
time as required. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available imformation as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1930, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued In some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Novem- 
ber was 27 and 14 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 41 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 8,800 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 64,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 27 disputes beginning in 
November, 8 arose out of proposed reductions 
™ wages, 10 on other wages questions, 3 on 


questions of working hours, 4 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons and 2 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 20 disputes, of 
which 4 were in favour of workpeople, 5 in 
favour of employers and 11 ended in com- 
promises. In 3 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

On January 1, a stoppage of work affecting 
140,000 coal miners in South Wales began. The 
dispute arose over the introduction of the 
45-hour working week provided for under the 
new Coal Mines Act when the owners tried to 
enforce a reduction in wages which the miners 
refused to accept. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Octo- 
ber was 41 and 39 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 16,549 and the time loss was 345,100 work- 
ing days during the month. 

No settlement was reported of the strike 
of 4,000 textile workers at Danville, Virginia, 
which began September 30, and was mentioned 
in the last three issues of the Lasour GazeTTE. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Further Proceedings in Co-operation with the Provinces, Municipalities 
and Railway Companies 


N previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
an account has been given of the Special 
Session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems arising 
out of exceptional economic conditions with 
resultant unemployment, and of the enactment 
of the Unemployment Relief Act. Particulars 
of the expenditures approved have been given 
from month to month. 

The Provinces continue to submit their pro- 
posals for provincial and municipal work under 
the agreement entered into with the Dominion 
Government, the following joint expenditures 
having been approved by the Minister of 
Labour up to January 10th:— 


Total Joint 


Province Expenditures 

Prince Edward Island... .. .. ..$ 200,000 
Nova Scotia. SS) ee 2,323,539 
New Brunswick. . 406,300 
Quebec... . 3} 19,721,250 
OX HSI 4 Pca a =e gio a rua Del ter 
Manitoba.. .. a OU, ton 
Saskatchewan. . 1,615,698 
Alberta... . o. Pe Oe? 667356 
British Columbia - ewes 2:5502870 
WROTE... : FEE AP 20,000 
Grade Crossing ‘Fund. ee ee Lc aOULOO 
Canadian Pacific Railway.. .. 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways. . .. 14,159,403 

$62,489,535 


Extent of Relief Provided 


From the following details it may be seen 
that 151,296 individuals have been given 
employment for 2,008,003 man-days from the 
commencement of the operations of the 
Unemployment Relief Act to December 31, 
this number not including Quebec and being 
incomplete in so far as New Brunswick and the 
Canadian National Railways are concerned. 

The various Provinces, railway companies 
and departments of the Government, who are 
cooperating under the Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1980, have furnished statistics showing 
the actual volume of employment given to 
date. Details for each province, etc., are 
given below. A complete summary cannot be 
presented, as in the case of the Province of 
Quebec where a very large amount of unem- 
ployment relief work is being undertaken, the 
provincial authorities find themselves unable 
to furnish a complete statement at the present 
time. In other provinces the information, 
while fairly complete, is in some instances not 
based on the same dates as the other prov- 
inces. 


In British Columbia 16,756 individuals had 
been given employment up to December 31, 
196,200 man-days work had been given, the 
average number of days’ employment per man 
being just under 12. Up to December 31, 
1,777 individuals and 1,437 families had been 
given direct relief, the figures for direct relief, 
however, not including December figures for 
the City of Vancouver. 


In Alberta, up to December 31, 8,636 indi- 
viduals were given employment; 110,342 man- 
days work were given, which is an average of 
nearly 18 days’ work per man; 1,566 heads of 
families and 2,280 single men were given direct 
relief. While detailed figures for the muni- 
cipalities are not generally available, the City 
of Lethbridge has notified the Department of 
Labour that the number of men given employ- 
ment from December 5 to January 3 was 210, 
and the number of man-days work given 1,072. 
The figures for Lethbridge are included in the 
figures given as for the province. 


The reports from Saskatchewan indicate 
that 17,150 individuals have been given work 
up to the end of December, 211,440 man-days 
work having been provided. This gives an 
average number of days employment per man 
of about 124. In addition, Saskatchewan 
reports that 139,064 days’ work has been pro- 
vided for teams; 8,400 individuals have been 
given direct relief. 

Manitoba reports that from the commence- 
ment of relief work to December 31, 11,498 
men without teams were given employment. 
During the same period 4,311 men with teams, 
trucks, etc., were given employment, the total 
number of men employed up to December 31, 
being 15,809. The number of man-days work 
given to men without teams aggregates 77,801, 
and with teams 30,881, total man-days work 
given being 108,682. This does not include 
unemployment relief work arranged in the 
Riding Mountain National Park under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Relief Act, 
where 214 individuals were given 3,714 man- 
days work, the average number of days’ 
employment per man being slightly over 17. 
Relief given in the form of groceries, fuel, ete., 
in Manitoba, from October 1 to December 81, 
was provided in 5,977 cases, a total of 15,513 
individuals, parents and children being in- 
cluded. 

The number of men given employment 
under the Unemployment Relief Act arrange- 
ments in Ontario is reported as 41,000 to 
December 31, the total man-days work given 
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being 760,000. This gives an average of 18 
days’ employment per individual. The num- 
ber of cases of direct relief in Ontario up to 
December 31 was 14,000 and this includes 
heads of families and single men. 

No complete returns have been received 
from the Province of Quebec, the provincial 
authorities stating that although they have 
circularized the municipalities requesting in- 
formation, this information is not yet to hand, 
and in consequence the Provincial Govern- 
ment is unable to have its figures included in 
this summary. It is understood that the 
Provincial Government has recently appointed 
a statistician who will have charge of reports 
from municipalities. In view of the fact that 
about $10,000,000 worth of work has been 
approved for the Province of Quebec, it will 
be seen that the absence of statistics from this 
province greatly affects the grand total of 
employment so far given under the Act. How- 
ever, reports from 22 of the smaller muni- 
cipalities in Quebec indicate that 1,700 indi- 
viduals have been given work to the extent of 
11,979 days. 

The December figures for New Brunswick 
are not yet available, but information to the 
end of November indicates that 15,906 men 
have been given work to the extent of 94,788 
days. 

From Prince Edward Island a report has 
been received stating that the number of men 
directly employed under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, up to December 31, is 684. These 
men were working for a total number of 6,884 
man-days, being an average of 10 days per 
man. In adition to this the report states that 
a considerable amount of labour was utilized 
in the preparation of the materials used. 

Nova Scotia reports that 28,692 individuals 
were given employment up to the end of 
December working 324,672 man-days, or an 
average of 11 days’ employment per man; 


1,433 heads of families were given direct relief 
up to December 31. 

From the Yukon a report has been 
received that up to December 24, 150 indi- 
viduals had been given employment amount- 
ing to 2,096 man-days, or an average of 14 
days’ work per man. No money was expended 
for direct relief in the Yukon under the 
Provisions of the Unemployment Relief Act. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
reports that work done as a result of the 
Agreement under the Unemployment Relief 
Act has resulted in 3,807 individuals being 
given employment up to December 31, an 
aggregate of 119,450 man-days work being 
given. 

The Canadian National Railways have not 
yet reported the number of individuals given 
employment to December 31, but the total 
man-days work given amounts to _ 57,756. 
There were actually employed on December 
31, 542 men; of these 359 men were employed 
in Western Canada laying track. 


In addition to the work outlined above the 
Canadian National Railways expect to award 
a contract for the new station at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, within a short time. The 
contract for the La Canardiere subway, 


Quebec, was awarded on December 31, and 
extensive construction work will shortly 
follow. At Brantford, Ontario, cut-off, the 


contractor is engaged in moving plant and 
equipment to the scene of work, and an early 
start will be made. Contracts for the sub- 
ways and track elevations at London, Ontario, 
will be awarded within a short time. A con- 
tract has been entered into for work on the 
Fort William freight storage shed. 

In previous issues details of expenditures 
approved to December 10, have been set forth. 
The details of additional expenditures ap- 
proved to January 10th and included in above 
summary are given below :— 


Additional Expenditures Approved up to January 10, 1931 


Province of Nova Scotia 


Town of Trenton—Improvements 
£0 BOSS ue ete eee bt ot 

Town of  lLouisburg—Highway 
improvements... .. 

Town of Dartmouth—Quarrying 
and crushing stone for street 
purposes, sewer and water 
extensions... . ; 

City 2 aor Halifax — ‘Highway 
approaches and sewers. ; 
Town of Shelburne—Improvements 

to es -Yarmouth Trunk 

Board of Trade, Springhill— 
Grading, levelling and improv- 
ing Ball Park.. 

Town of Joggins—Development of 
500 ft. of slope on coal mining 
ALCAS %." att. .85 aon 


3,500 
2,100 


20,000 


70,000 


15,000 


3,000 


20,000 


Town of New Glasgow— 
Construction of highway bridge 


across East River of Pictou 
at New Glasgow .. .. .-9 150,000 
Construction and repairing of 
streets... : 15,700 
Town of Clark’s ' Harbour— 
Improvements to Western 
approach to town. ‘ 6,000 
Town of Truro—Improvements to 
sidewalks... 3,000 
Town of Westville—Hi ghway 
approaches. . 6,900 
LOW OF Middleton—Highway 
approaches.. 2,100 
Town’ 7) of Kentville — ‘Bridge, 
_ Cornowallis River at Kentville 30,000 
Municipality of Cape Breton and 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd.. 76,000 


(Reserve Mines, Installation of 


waterworks). 
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Province of Manitoba 


Bridge over Assiniboine River at 


Main Street Winnipeg.. . 480,000 
Bridge over Red River at Main 

Street Winnipeg.. . 600,000 
Trans-Canada Hichway—Manitoba 110,000 
Bridge over Winnipeg River at 

Lac du Bonnet... .. 249,000 
Municipality of Assiniboia—drains 1,250 
Municipality of Stanley—roads.. 1,250 


Cranberry-Portage Townsite—Clear 
ing Boe 500 


Senge Land—Road work.. .. 500 
Municipality of East St. Paul— 

Brushing, widening and repairs 

to culverts.. .. 1,250 
Piney Road (General Road work) — 

tage tags of Ritchot and 

Pacha ta sister. « 5,000 
Municipality of Swan ‘River— 

Gravelling and clearing .. 625 
Town of Killarney—Gravelling 

roads and repairs to sidewalks. 625 
Municipality of Lakeview—General 

road work Kinosota Ridge Rd. 1,250 
Municipality of Hamiota—Cutting 

serub and municipal improve- 

RYSOREG es. Uae cpetton.. sw aoip shear 1,250 
Village of Garson — Spreading 

quarry strippings and gravel. 250 
Municipality of McCreary—Nor- 

gate-Riding Mountain Park 

Odd s;.1 eee SU... oe. 3,500 
Municipality af Stuartburn— 

Roads. :: « SP ee ee eee Ge 2,000 
Village of Ste. " Rose—Sidewalks, 

streets and ditches.. .. 250 
Municipality of Ethelbert—Improv- 

ing roads. 1,250 
City of Portage la Prairie—Instal- 

lation of water main. 5,625 
Municipality of The Pas—Un- 

organized—Telephone line. 500 
Municipality of Ethelbert—Unor- 

ganized—Clearing and grading 

Pine River, East Road... <2: 600 


Province of Alberta 


Reviscd List of Expenditures in Alberta 
Municipal Undertakings— 


Wity, of Caleary...alidivess. pelt-.08 600,000 
CiLV OL INGINORTOIL: «3 <) sSol set) <oe 360,000 
City of Lethbridge.. 141,000 
City of Red Deer.. . 7,536 
City of Medicine Hat. . 40,000 
Rural Municipalities. . 200,000 
Provincial Undertakings— 
Road improvements— 
Stettler to arian 101,000 
Munson to Delia. 54,000 
Watts to Hanna. ‘ 25,000 
Youngstown to Dobson. . 36,000 
Cloverbar East.. 91,000 
Munson to Hanna. : 87,000 
Cooking Lake to Tofield.. 50,000 
Camrose to ae ene 65,000 
Clyde West.. .. 55,000 
Kipp to High River. b4 195,000 
Cardston to Lethbridge. : 120,000 
Lacombe to Sylvan Lake.. 60,000 
Drumheller to Inverlake.. 170,000 
Carsland Bridge South.. 60,000 
Bridge— 
At Buffalo over Red Deer 
River. y 150,000 


Province of Saskatchewan 


Additional expenditure — Saag 


pally road work) 94,755 


Province of Prince Edward Island 


City of Charlottetown— 


Gityr Building: .*:.12.+3.42.°.838 30,000 
Improvements to Government 
Honsewat. 2 Villas. tina. 10,000 
Renovation of Confederation 
Chamber of Parliament 
Bs SIG Ny 92 geal at tliae og RAMC  aA yg e 2,000 
King’s County — Repairing, 
Montague, Morell, Seal River 
and other bridges.. s 14,000 
Province of Quebec 
Abitibi— 
Clericy:... eae. 1,500 
St- Felix. de Dalquier. besa it 1,500 
Languedoc. . ss ay ers 1,000 
Palmarol.. 3,500 
Argenteuil—Island Lake. Be 1,500 
Arthabaska—W arwick (village) .. 4,000 
Berea ee nae (St- Zacharie 
Township) . 2,000 
Berthier—St- Zenon. (parish) . 5,000 
Chambly—-St-Lambert.. .. .. 20,000 
Chateauguay—Ste-Clothilde 1,000 
Chicoutimi—Shipshaw. . 2,000 
Compton—Ditton Township. . 6,000 
Gaspe— 
Ste-Therese de Gaspe.. 3,800 
Peree.. . 4,100 
Hull—Hincks Township. . 2,500 
Iles de la Madeleine— 
Havre Aubert.. 4,000 
Grande Entree.. 2,500 
Grosse Isle.. 3,000 
Jacques Cartier— 
Senneville (village)... 1,000 
Ste-Anne du Bout ‘de aL Tle 
(parish) . 1,500 
Kamouraska—St-Louis. . 2,500 
Lake St. John— 
Ste-Jeanne-d’Arc. 1,000 
Hebertville (parish) .. 9,000 
Laval—Pont Viau.. 2,000 
Levis—Lauzon. . 23,300 
Lotbiniere— 
Vien (Mission) . 1,500 
Joly (Mission).. 2,000 
L’Islet— Bonsecours (village) . 3,500 
Matapedia—St-Tharsicius. . me 3,000 
Megantic—St-Jacques de Leeds. . 3,000 
Mississquoi—St- oe de Clar- 
enceville.. 1,000 
Montreal—Mont- Royal " (ville) . 5,000 
Napierville—St-Remi.. . 6,000 
Pontiac—St-Edouard de Barraute. 1,000 
Portneuf—Grondines (village). 1,000 
Quebec—Charlesbourg (village) .. 6,000 
Richelieu—St. Robert Oath 5,000 
Richmond—Bromptonville. . 5,000 
Saguenay— 
Piastre Bay.. 1,000 
Magpie .. .. stg 2,000 
Riviere St. Jean. a 1,500 
Tle de Mai & Shelter Bay. 5,000 
Longue Pointe de Mingan . 2,500 
Ponte aux) Anglais. -.3 << 22eet 1,500 
Riviere Pentecote.. .. 3,000 
Natashquan.. me 14,000 
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St. Maurice— 
Yamachiche (village). .. .. ..$ 
Missions poe oe (St. 
-_ Michel).. . oh Tope 
Pointe du Lac.. 
Temiscamingue—Guerin Dewnahine 
Temiscouata— 
Les Etroits.. 
St: Hubert.. .; 
Wolfe—St. Joseph de ane Suis 
Athabaska—Princeville.. .. ..Add 
Beauharnois—Salaberry es Walley 
HELGE aes, eae ae 
Bonaventure— 
St. Francois d’Assise.. ..Add 
Paspebiac Ouest.. .. .. ..Add 


Champlain— 
Cap de la Madeleine.. .. ..Add 
St Jacques des Piles... .. ..Add 


St. Severin (parish)... .. ..Add 
Chicoutimi— 
SLONQUICTEs 5. us tee do st 


Kenogami.. maak a etwas 
Riviere du Moulin. . Sota Bo A 
Ste: SAnne® \. ty take eee Ae 
St. Felix Otis. Me sek PR eT 500) 


Compton—Scotstown... 
Dorchester—Ste. Marguerite. .Add 
Drummond—Drummondville... 


Add 
Frontenac—Springhill.. .. ..Add 
HWall—Hull: (city). 7 vie 2 Add 
Jacques Cartier—Lachine.. ..Add 
Joliette—Joliette. . .Add 
Lake St. John—aAlbanel (village). 
Levis——Levis.. .Add 
Matapedia—Saindon. (village) . be 
Add 
Megantic—Thetford Mines....Add 
Montreal—Verdun.. .. Add 
Richelieu—Sorel.. .. .. .. ..Add 
Shefford—Waterloo. . 3.36 aide 
Stanstead—Magog.. .. .Add 
Ses Hyacinthe—St. Hyacinthe 
(City). .. Add 
St. Jean—St. Jean (City). Add 
St. Maurice— 
St. Etienne des Gres.. .. ..Add 
Shawinigan Falls... .. .. ..Add 
Temiscamingue—St. Edouard de 
Fabre. Add 


Temiscouata—Ste. Francoise.. .. 
“Add 
Wolfe—D’Israeli (parish)... ..Add 
Lake St, Te ae Sta- 
tion.. is 
Temiscouata—St. _ Joseph | idesuld 
Riviere Bleue.. .. .. Add 
Beauce— 
Shenley Township.. .. .. .... 
St:,Theophiled.wiesrs eee 
Labelle—Kiamika.. 
Abitibi— 
Figuery United i and 
Dalaquier. West... .. bv até 
Colombourg.. 
Lanaurendiere. . 
Lamothe.. 
St. Janvier Township: (Mission) 
Private. 
Riviere du Parquet. . 
Senneterre Ouest.. 
Senneterre Est.. 
Sheptetski.. . 
St. Lambert de Demeloise. . 


3,500 


4,000 
2,500 


3,000 


4,000 
7,000 
2,000 
1,500 


10,000 


1,599 
1,000 


10,000 
1,100 
4,200 


15,000 
2,000 
1,000 
4,000 

500 
3,000 
1,000 


8,000 
1,000 
50,000 
15,000 
10,000 


500 
10,000 


5,000 
15,000 
35,000 
20,000 
1,000 
5,000 


10,000 
5,000 


2,000 
15,000 


1,000 


1,500 
1,000 


8,000 
2,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


3,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,800 
1,500 
5,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 


Ar gus 


Gores. 6c. 3 coke eee ee oe cee ee 


St. Andre. 
Arthabaska— 

Maddington Canton.. 

St. Christophe.. . 

Ste. Clothilde de Horton. . 

Ste. Elisabeth W.. : 

St. Louis de Blanford. . 
Bagot— 

Ste. Cretinne.. .. 

St. Simon de Ramsey. . 
Beauce— 

L’Enfant Jesus bag Raat eae 

St. “Martins? e. 4 

St. Victor Village... 
Bellechasse—- 

St. Cajetan d’Armagh.. . 

St. Damien Village. . 
Berthier— 

St. Cuthbert... .. 

St. Gabriel de Brandon. 
Bonaventure— 

St. Elzear Mission... . 

St. Jean ’Evangeliste. 
Brome— 

Adamsville ae 

Bolton East .... 
Champlain— 

N.D. Visitation Paroisse. . 

St. Timothee.. . 
Chicoutimi—N.D. de la’ Terriere.. 
St. Jean—St. Jean... .. . Add 
Abitibi—St. Maurice Dalquier .. 


Arthabaska—-Warwick Canton.... 
Beauharnois—St. Timothee Vil- 


Lage: . 2 

Abitibi— 

PTAORY 6.5) noma cack Lica ce eee 

TAuney. sie oe ee ee ee 

Roquemaure. . ; Sinn? ORO 

St. Mare de Figuery Re edd 

bia, Sarrenc, ax iba RACE 

POUALICS, 14.45 « ow. Jad 
Nie ee eheet ase eat Vachs sft ee 
Bagot=st..Pie:,-«. GOR. fo Add 
Beauce— 

St. Vietor"de rl rings? .4- er os 2. 

NOs dela Providencet= -a.....:. 
Bellechasse—St. Lazare. .. ..Add 
Bonaventure—New Carlisle. ..Add 
Champlain— 


Ste. Thecle Paroisse.. .. bes 
Ste. Genevieve de Batiscan: Add 


pt. Theephites 0 2) Fh on Gadd 
Sti- Narcisse..) «. «08! JAdd 
Charlevoix—St. Louis Isle aux 
(COULGL CS. 40 ms Wee cieks SRE 
Chicoutimi— 
BRivedu Moulin... s<oaeuneted 
Canton Dumas......4. «+:Aad 
St. Leon): "apie <5 eee 
Bagotville, cm ».\ Shannen 
Compton— 
East: Angus. «: «.-. 22a Ana 
Marston otws+ sn Fal peel 


Dorchester—St. Benne. 
Drummond—St. Edmond de eee 
tham.. ‘ 
Frontenac— 
St. Evariste de Forsyth.. ; 
St. Methode d’Astock..... .. 
St. Hilaire Dorset.. 


4.000 
4,000 


1,500 
2,500 
4/500 
1,500 
2,000 


2,500 
4,000 


5,000 
6,000 
1,000 


7,000 
4,000 


5,000 
6,000 


2,000 
7,000 


1,200 
5,000 


3,000 
3,500 
5,000 


25.000 


1.000 
4,000 


1,200 


2,000 
500 
200 

1,500 

1,500 
500 

3,500 


500 


5,000 
2,500 

200 
1,000 


5,000 
3,000 

700 
5,000 


2,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1 000 
3, 000 


3,000 
500 


5,000 
1,000 


5,000 
2,500 
1,500 
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Gaspe— Temiscouata— 

Sydenham South.. .. .. ..Add$ 3,000 DOnATrsene:), Lawke.. (6eCaaeueAde & 800 

Cap Ababa UAC. 0° «ins ae AOD 3,000 St. Epiphane ae ~etlet Add 2,000 

Chlorydormes.. . .Add 2,000 Terrebonne—Brebeuf. . eee 1,000 

Ste. Madeleine de de la Riv. iv. Made- te Yamaska— 

vee ’ Pacrrevilleswistscks 5 on fii Bald 500 

ie cin vee ee ee ee »-Add raid Pe Te ACHING is ck sone s ea pox AO 500 

Tacauca Guatrece She. “alae ° Av ? We Stier Berthiervilles! 10,000 

Bellevue.. .. .Add 1,000 Chambly— : 
a wiaeshh cans Teaceinos Paves St. Hubert Paroisse. ot Sa ttetoiuree 14,000 
Add 2,000 ee Pa ohatie ae oe re ea 

Labell ambury Wanton 45 et oc 
Fig ABecioee ee 2,500 Chambly Basem? 5 inc... +.<Ade 1,000 
-L’Annonciation Village. . . Add 500 Champlain— 

Lac St. Jean— Parents. os 2,000 
St. Prime WeHace ae 1,500 St. Tite Paroisse.. 8,000 
L’ Ascension ae..2.> +... . -AGd 500 St. Tite Ville.. 8,000 
St;Bruno goa: ..Add 500 Labelle— 

Lac Bouchette Village. . ..Add 1,000 Campbell East. . * os 4,000 

St. Edwidge.. . am ac 500 Mont St. Michel... .. 1,500 

a Thomas D’Aquin.. .. ..Add 1,000 ernie Wille Montreal Nord.. 10,000 

te. Monique... .. .. .. ..Add 500 i ; 

Roberval Paroisse. .. .. ..Add 2,000 Manseau Village.. .. .. 2,500 
L’Islet—St. Eugene.. .. .. .. .. 2,000 St. Angele de Laval.. 3,500 
Lotbiniere—Val Alain.. .. 1,000 Ste. Monique Paroisse.. 4,000 
Maskinonge— ay fee aes om, ; aul 

e. Cecile de Levrar ; 

St Pre pevoiae..’ adi P00, Previous Sang 1,500 

Rene ae Jerome Paroisse..Add 2,000 id ee "Pp hilias de Ville- S068 
Tegantic—Black Lake.. .. ..Add 12,000 £8 ~ 

see tee Donat Lussier.. .. 5,000 Laval— Vili St. Michel. 4,000 
ontmagny— ee 
Talon Sud Est. .. .. .. ..Add 4,000 Mission Ferland. . 1,000 
Cap St. Ignace ‘Add 2000 Chicoutimi Canton.. 1,400 
N. D. ay Gene erat; ie: dG 500 A Latarriere Village... .. 2,500 
Montmagny. . Add Nooo yeppion — 

Ste. Lucie de Beauregard. .Add 1,000 St. Venant de Hereford. . 1,200 

Montma n Canton.. _Add 1.000 Auckland Canton. . fac 3,000 

St. Apolline.. ~S eee 1,000 en Mon ntagnes—St. Eustache.. $000 

St. Just de la Bretenieres.. ig pe eas ee ustache. . / 

A 1,000 vs 
Montmorency—Beaulieu Milas r 28 eee Paroisse. . ary ate 
Orleans.. . nape Ta 700 3 oS ay hk ea a eae , 
Frontenac— 
Napierville—St. “Michel. . 2,000 Gayhurst Partie gtiG? 1,500 
, ebastien wait E 

Ae eam Paroisse. . Shad a seb esis Village. . 2,000 
oe i : ney ate 

Deschambault. 5,000 ee eee teats ce 

Cap Sante.. .. Pek the 3,500 Riviere a la Marthe.. 1,500 

Montauban les Mines. ieee Add 2,000 2 

Si. Casimind ist, Add eo WR es pale 

Seas Se be B , t. Jeachin de Tourelle. 6,000 

Quebec— Val D’Espoir.. : ? 1,500 
Lac Edouard Mission.. .. 2,500 Hull— 

St. Ambroise (J. Lorette) . =. 3,100 Maniwaki. rs eee 2,000 

St. Louis Courville. .. .. Add 2,000 Washam. Sido! Sie eng 5,000 

Loretteville a thi ea ee _. Add 2,000 Templeton Est. 1,000 
Richelieu— Tberville—St. Alexandre Village. . 1,500 

eae Nine arOise. ns <0: xh. oot 2,000 Jacques Cartier— 

Sine ape as 3,000 Wits oe Pierre. tues 15,000 

; : t. Pierre aux 1ens 
Rimouski— 

Ste. Cecile du Bic Paroisse.. .. 2,000 Stenneville Village... .. ..Add _— 

Rimouski. Add 7.000) ponerse 

St. Val ‘ ee ie. Ata 1000 No D..de Lourdes... 2,500 

alerien aroisse. ie ? St. Paul de la Valtrie. 4,000 

Saguenay—Sacre-Ceeur.. .. ..Add 3,000 Lae St. Jean— 

Shefford—Granby.. .. .. Add 10,000 on of de Heberville.. ae 

Sherbrooke—Rock east .. Add 2,000 Ve roixX.. . P , 

St. Hyacinthe—St. Bernard..Add 2,000 L’Assomption—St. Paul ‘VEmite.. Aish! 

Temiscamingue— St. Henri de Lauzon... 4,000 
Pahamel Onest.:.: 4.0 Bee 3,000 St. Romuald.. . rere te 10,000 
Horrainvillew <:. *s.: 2. ..Add 2,400 L’Islet—St. Cyrille de Lessard.. 4,000 
Nedeleec teen oF eu, 1,100 Maskinonge—St. Justin.. .. : 6,000 
St. Bruno de Guigues. oe) FAG 1,000 Bonaventure—Port Daniel West.. 4,000 
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Matane— 
Dalibert@Oanton.... 6 + os «ee 4,500 
Mission St. Adelma.. eh 1,500 
Matapedia— 
Albertville... 4,000 
St. Cleophas.. 3,000 
St. Damase.. .. 4,000 
Ste Marie de Sayabec. . 5,000 
St. Tharsicius Est.. ay 1,200 
St. Antoine de Padoue . 3,000 
Megantic— 
Halifax Sud.. ne es 5,000 
PAUSE Val be a eae ec, aha 1,500 
Leeds East.. 4,500 
Missisquoi— 
Betford Town.. 2,000 
Dunham.. 8,000 
Montmagny—St. Toman 8,000 
Montmorency—St. Tite des can 6,000 
Portneuf— 
N. D. des Anges Village.. .. .. 2,500 
N. D. des Anges Paroisse.. .. . 2,500 
Quebec— 
Montmorency village.. 10,000 
N. D. des Laurentides. . 6,000 
Richelieu— St. Aime. 2,000 
Richmond— 
Demville Village.. a 4,000 
Melbourne Township... 4,000 
Rimouski— 
St. Fabien.. 4,000 
St. Marcelin.. 2,000 
Pointe au Pere. 2,000 
Rouville—St. Paul dV’Abbedford. . 1,100 
Saguenay—Bergeronne Village.. 4,000 
Sherbrooke— 
Asket Township. . 2,000 
Waterville.. 2,000 
Soulanges—Coteau du Lac.. 5,000 
Stanstead— 
- Hatley Township.. 1,000 
Stanstead Township. . 5,000 
St. Hyacinthe—St. Charles de la 
Riv. Chambly... es 5,000 
St. Maurice—St. Mathias... 2,500 
Temiscamingue— 
Latulippe et Gabourie.. .. 2,000 
N. D. des Quinze.. , 1,500 
St. Isidore Paroisse. 3,200 
St. Placide de Bearn.. 3,000 
Fugereville.. .. . : 2,500 
Angliers. . 1,000 
Temiscouata— 
St.) Letistdu Ha Ha... . ; 5,000 
Canton Cabano Petite Riviere. . 1,000 
Cacouna village... .. as 2,000 
Terrebonne—Wolfe Canton.. 6,000 
Verchéres—Beloeil Ville. . 5,000 
Wolfe—Stratford.. . 5,000 
Yamaska—St. Gerard Magella. . 1,500 
Province of British Columbia 
Salmon Arm—Roadwork.. .. .$ 7,500 
District of Kent—River Bank Pro- 
tection.... 11,000 
North Vancouver City—Streets ‘and 
boulevards.. .. 10,000 
Gibson’s Landing Waterworks. . 600 
Silverton Village—Roads.. .. 200 
North Vancouver Municipality— 
Dollarton Highway.. .. 10,000 
ees eee outside municipal 
areas. danel Tees fo 5'h ox 40,000 


Details of expenditures according to Elec- 
toral Districts, covering amounts previously 
shown as “Undertakings outside municipal 


areas” :— 

Alberni. $ 15,000 
Conitox, <i. 25,000 
Cowichan-New castle. 20,000: 
Hsquinialt.. > {2 eee 25,000 
tslands'..,' . ¢ Seem eee 20,000 
Nanaimo.. as ae 10,000 
Mackenzies. Vo ee ee 30,000 
. Dewdney.. 5,000 
Kamloops.. .. 20,000 
Salmon Arm. 12,000 
alec. 15,000 
Grand Forks- Greenwood. 20,000 
North Okanagan. . ; 20,000 
South Okanagan... .. .. 15,000 
Similkameen.. ae 28,000 
Creston... Seas seme 30,000 
Kaslo-Slocan. . 20.000 
Revelstoke. .. .. 9,000 
Rossland-Trail .. 15,000 
Columbia.. 15,000 
Wernie. 24. 20,000 
Cranbrook. . 25.000 
Atlin.. 15,000 
Prince Rupert. 10,000 
Skeena.. acs 10,000 
Fort George. : 25,000 
Omineca. 10,000 
Cariboo. . 15,000 
Lillooet No & S. 20,000 
North Vancouver. 6,000 
525,000 
Grand Forks-Greenwood. 1,000 
Piillooet sx... eae nd wee 3,000 
4,000 

Fort George (Peace 
River Section).. 10,000 
Fort George Section. 5,000 
PA LSGE Ti litn css oe Si iets. cs eee 750 
8 MRE 2,000 
17,750 
Esquimalt. . 13,169 
Similkameen.. 11,000 
Fort George.. #3 10,000 
Richmond- Point Grey A 55,000 
Revelstoke... .. . 300 
Salmon Arm. 2,000 
92,469 


City of Courtenay—Arterial High- 
NEY Teva tein PU onl ends 

City of Vancouver—Water works, 
sewel's, airport... er, eee 


Province of Ontario 


Lucknow—Relief work.. .. .. ..$ 

Port Hope—Water works, sewers 
and wharf.. .. : 

Chesterville—Sewers aiid | rater 
mains. : 

Reitrew— Gone avast on Pine 


River and Smith Creek.. .... 
Wellington—Sewers ........ 
Stirling—Relief work.. 
Napanee—Sewers and water main 
(Gils) Seiwa eee eee NE 


$525,000 


4,000 


17,750 


92,469 


5,000 
200,000 


5,000 
16,355 
1,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 


10,000 
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Orillia Township—Drainage .. ..$ 2,000 
Acton—Grading cemetery extension 2,000 
Kapuskasing—Brush disposal and 

cleaning up to dispose of fire 

hazard.. 7,000 
Grantham Township—Water mains 

and sewers. A 10,000 
Korah Township _— ‘Construction 

drain and diverting creek. 2,500 
Saltfleet Township, for Police Vil- 

lage of Stoney Creek—Addi- 

tional amount for water supply 

and water mains .. 2,000 
Port Seer A amount for 

sewers. 2,000 
Wellesley Township, for School 

Sec. No. 16—Septic tank sys- 

tem, etc.. .. ni Sa 1,500 
Guelph-—Straightening, widening 

and cleaning up Speed River, 

additional amount .. .. . 10,000 
Crowland ome tae ove system, 

additional amount. a 10,000 


Campbellford—Sewers and water 


mains, aditional amount... ..$ 2,000 
Wiarton—Water mains. 8 5,000 
Burlington—Water mains... . 5,000 
Niagara Falls—Additional “amount 20,000 
Stamford Township — Additional 

amount.. .. 5,000 
Sandwich Hast a wendbne sy ater 

mains and sewers, additional 

amount. 2,000 
Galt—Sewers, tenet, ea grad: 

ing Civic cemetery. 15,000 
Cache Bay—Street iWvrovanieuin 2,000 
Vankleek Hill—Gravelling streets 

and building new concrete 

sidewalks, installing large 

cistern for fire protection.. 5,000 
Matheson—Water mains. . 1,000 
Waterdown—Grading park, tater: 

works extensions. ae 1,000 
Bonfield-—-Gravelling peeiae 400 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF MEASURE IN NEW ZEALAND 


"THE Unemployment Act, 1930, passed by 

the legislature of New Zealand on 
October 11, 1980, provides for the establish- 
ment in the Public Account of an Unemploy- 
ment Fund, the constitution of an Unem- 
ployment Relief Board, and the raising of 
an unemployment levy. This Act gives effect 
to the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee on unemployment, which were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1980, 
page 911. 

The Umemployment Fund is to consist of 
the net proceeds of the Unemployment Levy 
and of a subsidy from the Consolidated Fund 
equal to one-half of the expenditure out of 
the Unemployment Fund. All monies re- 
quired to be expended for the purposes of the 
Act are to be paid out of the Fund by direc- 
tion of the Minister of Finance on the recom- 
mendation of the Unemployment Relief 
Board. 

The membership of the Board includes the 
responsible Minister who is Chairman, two 
persons appointed on his recommendation, 
two nominated by organizations of employers 
in primary and secondary industries, two 
nominated by workers’ organizations, and one 
nominated by the New Zealand Returned 
Soldiers’ Association. Its main functions are 
to make arrangements with employers for 
giving work to unemployed persons, to take 
steps to reduce unemployment by promoting 
the growth of primary and secondary in- 
dustries, and to make recommendations for 
the payment of sustenance allowances to un- 
employed persons. In the exercise of its 
functions the Board is empowered to establish 
labour exchanges or co-operate in the man- 


agement of existing exchanges; to ensure co- 
operation between departments of State, local 
authorities, public bodies, and other persons 
engaged in carrying out public works; to assist 
workers, by means of grants and loans, to 
pursue courses of vocational training and to 
organize such courses, and to provide, by 
means of loans or grants, for the carrying out 
of development works. The Board is further 
empowered to carry out inquiries and to 
appoint local committees and define their 
powers. 

Under the Act every male person who, on 
December 1, 1930, is of the age of 20 years 
or upwards (except persons in receipt of 
pensions under the Pensions Act, 1926, or of 
total disablement war pensions under the War 
Pensions Act, 1915, or natives within the 
meaning of the Native Land Act, 1909, who 
do not become voluntary contributors) is 
liable to an annual levy of 30s., payable in 
equal quarterly instalments, the first instal- 
ment being due on December 1, 1930. Provision 
is made for the payment of the levy by 
persons who attain the age of 20 years after 
December 1, 1930, and by persons who become 
resident in New Zealand after that date. The 
Governor-General, on grounds of public 
policy, may exempt, wholly or in part, any 
person or classes of persons from payment of 
the levy. Payment is made by the contributor 
to any Money Order Office or Postmaster, or 
by means of revenue stamps. 

Sustenance allowance at the rate of 21s. a 
week in respect of the contributor, 17s. 6d. a 
week in respect of his wife or other person 
who, in the opinion of the Board, is in charge 
of his home and family, and 4s. a week in 
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respect of each child, is payable for a period 
not exceeding 13 consecutive weeks to a con- 
tributor to the Fund who has been unem- 
ployed for at least 14 days, and has been 
resident in New Zealand for at least six 
months. On the special recommendation of 


the Board, the waiting period may be reduced 
and the period during which sustenance allow- 
ance is payable may be extended. No allow- 
ance is payable in cases where a contributor 
fails to accept suitable employment, whether 
offered by the Board or otherwise. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DISCUSSED BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 


U NEMPLOYMENT and unemployment 
insurance were the main topics discussed 
at the annual meeting of the American Asso- 


ciation for Labour Legislation which was held: 


at Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31. The 
meetings were attended by economists, univer- 
sity officials, trade union representatives and 
government officials from the United States 
and Canada. ‘Mr. Harry Hereford, Director 
of Unemployment Relief, represented the 
Dominion Minister of Labour, Senator Robert- 
son, and at a large meeting in the Auditorium 
of Cleveland College explained to the audience 
the work of the Department of Labour in 
connection with the administration of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 

Other Canadians present were Mr. R. H. 
Coates, Dominion Statistician, Miss Findlay 
of the Ontario Department of Labour, and 
Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, former Director of Em- 
ployment Service. 

Senator Robert Wagner of New York in the 
course of an address, said that the United 
States would never become accustomed to the 
breadline, and should realize the urgency of 
finding a permanent remedy for unemploy- 
ment. 

Professor Don Lescohier of Wisconsin said 
that public opinion was rapidly becoming 
favourable to the idea of unemployment in- 
surance. 


Miss Florence C. Thorne of the American 
Federation of (Labor and Professor E. F. 
Baker of Barnard College scored the United 
States Government for its alleged failure to 


establish an adequate public employment ser- 


vice. 


Dr. J. Lubin, of the Brooking’s Institution 
of Washington, was of opinion that there 
would still be a serious unemployment prob- 
lem after the existing depression ended. He 
suggested unemployment insurance to take 
care of workers displaced on account of tech- 
nical reasons. 


Mr. John B. Andrews, Secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
announced that nine States had improved their 
labour laws during 1930, New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia leading the way. In- 
cluding in recent State legislation were pension 
retirement laws in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
KXentucky and Mississippi. New Jersey also 
set up a commission to study old age pensions. 
New York established an eight-hour day for 
railway grade crossing elimination work, and 
Louisiana reduced women’s hours of work to 
nine a day and fifty-four a week. However, 
of the eleven States having special sessions, 
not one enacted any unemployment legisla- 
tion. 


FEATURES OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 


The Right Hon. Margaret Bondfield, Min- 
ister of Labour of Great Britain, described 
the practical working of unemployment 
insurance in that country in the course of 
an article contributed to a recent issue of 
The American Labour Legislation Review, as 
follows :— 

“The Unemployment Insurance Scheme is 
administered by the Minister of Labour 
through the national system of Employment 
Exchanges. The country is divided into areas 
for each of which either an Employment 
Exchange or a subsidiary Exchange known as 
a ‘Branch Employment Office’ is provided. 


The contributions from employers and 
employed are paid by means of unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps purchased by the 
employer from the Post Office and affixed by 
him, week by week, to ‘unemployment books’ 
issued to his work-people. Benefit is paid 
weekly to insured persons who furnish 
evidence of unemployment by attending at 
the Local Office (Employment Exchange or 
Branch Employment Office) as required. The 
Minister has power to make an arrangement 
with a trade union or similar organization 
which makes payments to its members while 
unemployed, whereby unemployment benefit 
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is paid through that organization instead of 
direct from an Employment Exchange or 
Branch Office. 

“When a man loses his employment he 
attends the Exchange to register for fresh 
employment and to claim benefit. In every 
case his last employer is asked to give the 
reasons why employment terminated, and the 
claimant is given an opportunity of comment- 
ing upon the employer’s statement if the reply 
indicates that benefit should not be allowed. 
Before benefit can be paid the man must show 
that he has paid the minimum number of 
contributions and that he is capable of work, 
available for work, and is unemployed within 
the meaning of the Act. He must also show 
that he is free from disqualification. No 
person can get benefit if he has left his last 
employment voluntarily or has lost it through 
his own conduct or because of a trade dis- 
pute. The decision whether or not the 
claimant is qualified for benefit is given by 
independent authorities appointed by the 
Minister for this purpose. Their decisions are 
not subject to review by the Minister or the 
Department. There is a right of appeal in 
certain cases to a central Umpire whose deci- 
sion is final. So long as the claimant is 
unemployed and in receipt of benefit he must 
attend the Exchange regularly, usually once a 
day or, in districts where unemployment is 
severe, every other day. By this means he 
keeps in touch with the Exchange and there 
is a check on the continued fulfilment of the 
conditions. 

“Tt has often been said that persons are in 
receipt of benefit who are not entitled to it. 
These allegations have been examined from 
time to time by independent authorities and 
on every occasion it has been found that they 
had no foundation. 

“When the Unemployment Insurance scheme 
was introduced, twenty years ago, very little 
was known of the composition of the unem- 
ployed. The scheme was an experiment and 
experiments have been continued, and ex- 
tended, down to the latest amendment in 
1930. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
scheme should have been introduced on a 
uniform basis, and equally inevitable that it 
should be extended, and amended, to meet 
changing conditions. Too little was known 
about unemployment to enable the framers of 
the scheme to differentiate between various 
classes of persons. The development of the 
future will probably be in the direction of 
greater differentiation, in the insurance 
scheme, to meet individual needs and 
economic needs, proceeding side by side with 
greater control over the labour market, in 
co-operation between employers, trade unions 
and Employment Exchanges. 
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“Unemployment Insurance is gradually 
losing the essentially provisional character that 
marked its early stages, and it is being placed 
on an increasingly scientific and permanent 
basis. At the same time its financial organ- 
ization is still rather unsettled, and continues 
to raise numerous problems. At the present 
moment the question of the administrative 
and financial organization of unemployment 
insurance is’ one of the most important 
problems of social policy. The important task 
now is to stabilize the system, and definitely 
to fix its relations with the general admin- 
istration of other social insurances, and more 
especially to adapt it as closely as possible to 
the needs of the economic system.” 


No ‘* Standing Army ” 


Elsewhere in the same article Miss Bond- 
field disposes of the idea that there is a 
standing army of unemployed composed of 
persons who are permanently unemployed: 
“If we analyzed the alarming total on any 
day,” she states, “we should find that more 
than half had been unemployed less than a 
month; three-quarters less than three months, . 
and even of the remaining quarter consisting 
of the poorest type of men, least efficient, 
least trustworthy, including the inevitable 
mixture of shirkers, only a small proportion 
had not found work within six months. This 
effectively disposes of the idea that there is 
a standing army of unemployed. It still 
leaves us, of course, with a very difficult 
problem. I have analyzed the figures because 
far too much prominence is given to totals 
regardless of the classes making up those 
totals. It is the patchiness of unemployment 
that has given rise to some of the most 
difficult problems of unemployment insurance. 

“In practically all the industrialized coun- 
tries where unemployment insurance was 
introduced or extended after the war the 
problem has been mainly one of providing 
relief for exceptional unemployment, i.e., of 
extending the pure insurance principle to 


meet an emergency. This has been the posi- 


tion in England.” 





The legislatures of four States (Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia) and 
Porto Rico passed amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation laws during 1930. In 
general, these acts liberalized the existing legis- 
lation in various ways, such as extending the 
period of compensation for certain injuries, in- 
creasing the benefits, adding to the list of com- 
pensable occupational diseases, and improving 
the administrative machinery. 
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Unemployment Insurance in the United States 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Incorpor- 
ated (New York), recently published the first 
of a series of reports on the existing arrange- 
ments in the United States protecting workers 
against the hazard of unemployment. In the 
United States, so far, efforts to relieve unem- 
ployment have been entirely voluntary rather 
than official, consisting of those undertaken 
by labour unions, by unions and employers 
jointly, or by individual companies. The 
limited extent of the unemployment com- 
pensation movement in American industry, 
according to the report, is evident in the fact 
that during 1928 a little more than 107,000, 
or. nearly one-half of 1 per cent, out of an 
approximate total of 23,000,000 wage earners, 
enjoyed, theoretically at least, some sort of 
protection against unemployment, under the 
seventy-two formal plans in operation under 
the auspices of trade unions, employers, or 
unions and employers jointly. 

During 1928 a total of $277,505 was paid in 
out-of-work benefits by the forty-one unions 
operating plans independently of employers, 


An article analyzing coal mine labour pro- 
ductivity, by Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labour Statistics, in 
the December issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review shows the wide variations in the out- 
put of underground workers as between States 
and even between different counties of the 
same State. For example, the average output 
per man per day for underground employees 
ranged from 1-43 tons in North Carolina to 
10-34 tons in North Dakota in 1929, while the 
output for all employees (underground and 
surface) ranged from an average of 1:25 tons 
in North Carolina to 7-90 tons in Montana. 
The increase in the use of machines for coal 
cutting and of mechanical loaders and the 
installation of electric engines and larger cars 
is responsible for most of the increase in out- 
put in the coal mines during the past 40 years, 
although some of it is due to the entirely dif- 
ferent method of getting out the coal such 
as the practice of blasting from the solid, 
which means that there is no mining done in 
the old sense of the term. 





The United States Bureau of the Census 
announces that, according to a preliminary 
tabulation of the data collected in the Census 
of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total value 
(at f.o.b. factory prices) of products reported 
for 1929, $68,453,486,518, exceeds by 9-1 per 
cent the corresponding total of $62,718,347 ,289 


and covering a combined membership of 
35,000. In addition, a total of about $1,000,000 
is shown to have been paid out to members 
of trade unions which, with a combined 
membership of 63,500, operated out-of-work 
benefit plans jointly with employers. Eleven 
individual firms, maintaining unemployment. 
benefit plans of their own and employing 
approximately 11,000 wage-earners, paid out — 
$11,871 during the year. 

“There 1s a growing tendency among the 
larger progressive industrial companies to 
combine their unemployment benefit plans: 
with measures to regularize employment by 
lessening seasonal fluctuations. While these 
efforts have met with a fair degree of success, 
few concerns have made headway against. 
cyclical unemployment. Such regularization 
policies, moreover, while increasing the pro- 
portion of employees working full time, also 
are apt to result in the squeezing out of the 
‘marginal’ workers employed part of the time, 
a process which does not contribute to the 
lessening of total unemployment.” 


for 1927, the last preceding census year. The 
number of wage earners (average for the 
year) increased 2:4 per cent, from 8,349,755 
to 8,550,284, and wages increased 3°9 per cent, 
from $10,848,802,532 to $11,271,016,618. As com- 
pared with 1919, the changes are as follows: 
Value of products, increase of 10-3 per cent; 
number of wage earners, decrease of 5 per 
cent; wages, increase 7-7 per cent. Because 
of the substantial decline in wholesale prices 
between 1919 and 1929, the rate of increase 
in value of products does not reflect the true 
increase in production during the 10-year 
period. 





The Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 
the province of Quebec advises women and 
girls in industrial employment in the province 
to secure from their employer, on leaving, a 
statement as to the length of their service. 
Owing to the absence of positive proof on 
this point employees sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to secure the periodical wage increases 
provided by the Board in its regulations. It 
is pointed out that while most employers 
comply with the law in this respect, there 
have been cases where employers have refused 
to grant the regular increment on the ground 
that the workers had not served the full 
period in the same plants, and that there was 
no proof of prior service. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN CANADA 
New Bulletin Issued by the Department of Labour 


{aks Employment of Children and Young 

Persons in Canada is the title of a bulle- 
tin of 140 pages just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, its purpose being to show the 
nature and extent of the employment of young 
persons under 18 years of age in as far as 
information is available. 

The material has been arranged in three 
parts. Part I is devoted mainly to the col- 
lection and analysis of the statistical informa- 
tion contained in the report of the census of 
1921. A slight sketch of the different economic 
divisions of the country is given, and an 
analysis of the changes in juvenile employ- 
ment through the years marked by the cen- 
suses of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. Part II 
deals with accidents to young persons in the 
course of their employment. Part III shows 
in tabular form the provisions of the existing 
provincial laws requiring school attendance 
and establishing minimum ages and maximum 
hours for the employment of children in 
mines, factories, shops, streets and places of 
amusement. There are also tables setting out 
briefly the chronological development of this 
legislation. These tables are supplemented by 
a historical survey of the laws governing 
juvenile employment in Canada. Such an ac- 
count is deemed necessary to an understanding 
of the present legislation and together with 
quotations from various commissions recom- 
mending or reporting on the administration of 
certain laws, is a necessary part of a bulletin 
of information on juvenile employment in 
Canada. The first two sections of Part III 
cover the legislation on apprenticeship and 
technical education and the laws requiring 
school attendance. Then follow sections on 
the laws regulating labour conditions in cer- 
tain classes of employment—mines, factories, 
shops, and streets and places of amusement. 
A final section deals with the laws governing 
dangerous occupations and the night work of 
young persons. In an appendix are quoted 
some extracts from the report of a comparative 
study of children at work and in school in Cin- 
cinnati. This study extended over a five-year 
period and covered as far as possible the 
same children from year to year. It is of 
particular interest in a consideration of the 
problems of juvenile education and employ- 
ment. 

The census of 1921 showed 73,208 children 
between 10 and 15 years of age, inclusive, as 
being engaged in gainful occupations. That 
is 6-8 per cent of all the children of these ages 
in Canada. There seems reason to believe 
that there are fewer children employed in 


some localities and in some industries at the 
present time than in 1921. Restrictive factors 
at work since that year are the minimum wage 
laws of certain provinces, which have tended 
to reduce the number, or at least the propor- 
tion, of young girls in the trades affected by 
minimum wage orders. The school-leaving 
age has been raised in four provinces, and the 
minimum age for some classes of employment 
such as work in mines in Nova Scotia and in 
shops in Ontario. On the other hand, 192i 
was a year of industrial depression, and with 
expanding industries in subsequent years, em- 
ployment opportunities increased. Problems 
arise from the employment of these children 
owing to their lack of general education and 
of vocational training, and their physical and 
mental immaturity, with consequent suscepti- 
bility to the diseases, accidents and moral 
hazards of the working world, and all such 
effects on the individual react on society. 

Over half the number of employed children 
under 16 were reported as working about farms, 
the great majority of these being employed on 
their parents’ farms. In addition to those 
children who did not attend school at all 
during the year, school reports show a much 
larger number who attended irregularly or 
lost considerable time at certain periods of the 
year on account of farm work. In districts 
where different kinds of fruit, potatoes, sugar 
beets and tobacco are grown on a large scale, 
children are frequently kept out of school at 
busy seasons. On grain and dairy farms, the 
problem seems to be one of complete non- 
attendance. As the bulletin points out, 
irregular attendance results in-a falling behind 
in school work, with discouragement and dis- 
like of school as a result. Such children are 
likely to leave school at the earliest oppor- 
tunity whether or not they have reached the 
limit of their ability as far as the ordinary 
school curriculum is concerned. A _ British 
Government report is quoted as follows:— 

“Agriculture is essentially from top to 
bottom a skilled industry, and if there is to 
be an agricultural revival in England one of 
the most potent means for bringing it about 
must be an improved education.” 

The figures show that lower school attend- 
ance in rural districts is a problem in all the 
provinces, but more particularly in the east, 
if some allowance be made for the newer and 
scattered nature of the settlements on the 
prairies. 

Over 14,000 children under 16 years of age 
were employed in factories in Canada in 1921, 
the largest number working in cotton, clothing, 
lumber, metal and in printing and book-bind- 
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ing establishments. Juveniles of 16 and 17 
were employed in similar places and in fac- 
tories producing boots and shoes, biscuits and 
confectionery, tobacco and rubber goods. Some 
information is given as to the peculiar hazards 
of employment in connection with processes 
generating dust, fumes and gases, or requiring 
the handling of poisonous substances, but 
there are no data to show to what extent 
juveniles are exposed to those dangers. The 
greater susceptibility of adolescents to diseases 
and particularly to industrial poisons, and 
their greater liability ‘to accidents, are pointed 
out. The existing information as to accidents 
to minors in Canada is very fragmentary. 
Experience elsewhere has shown that juveniles 
are more frequently injured by machinery, 
and that the proportion of accidents resulting 
in permanent disability is higher among 
juveniles than among adults. Compared with 
Britain or some of the United States, the 
Canadian provinces appear to have little or 
no legislation regulating the employment of 
young persons in dangerous trades. Some of 
these industries, including the electrical ap- 
paratus and rubber industries, have developed 
rapidly only in recent years. 

Figures are given in the bulletin to show 
the number of children and young persons em- 
ployed about shops, mines, construction works, 


in domestic service and other occupations. 
Children in street trades, and children em- 
ployed before and after school hours, are dealt 
with in special sections. The possible effects 
on health and character of street work are 
pointed out. The employment of school 
children, like so many other kinds of employ- 
ment, can only be determined as to its results 
by medical examinations and the periodical 
checking up of school records. 

Wherever possible, data regarding hours of 
labour and other working conditions are given. 
Juveniles employed at jobs furnishing manual 
or mental training are preparing for a future 
of relatively high wages and steadiness of 
employment. Those working at odd jobs as 
messengers or general helpers, and receiving 
little if any training, are likely to become 
general labourers with comparatively low 
wages and irregular employment. The children 
who leave school as soon as the law permits 
form a large proportion of the latter class. 
Many social problems are said to be trace- 
able to this haphazard employment of 
children, whether they be children of normal 
or sub-normal intelligence. The drifting into 
employment of boys and girls unable to 
make progress at ordinary schools is hardly 
a solution of the problem of children retarded 
as to school grades. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC FOR 
1929-30 


6 ys annual report of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works and Labour of the Province 
of Quebec details the administrative operations 
of the Department during the year ended 
June 30, 1930. In a prefatory note the 
Deputy Minister points out that the develop- 
ment of the Department since its establish- 
ment in 1888 has necessitated the decentral- 
ization, under separate administration, of two 
recently created branches—the Board of Ex- 
amining Electricians and the Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Board. The report of the latter 
is summarized elsewhere in this issue. Among 
the duties and functions of the Department 
are: the supervision of all proceedings under 
the Quebec Trades Disputes Act; supervision 
of the work of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Commission; the inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments, especially from the standpoint of 
the workers’ safety and health; the carrying 
out of the provincial government’s fair wage 
policy, requiring the payment of current rates 
of wages in connection with work under pro- 
vincial government contracts; superintending 
licensed registry offices for domestic servants; 


administering the Boiler Inspection Act; 
superintending the inspection of foundries; 
maintaining provincial employment offices and 
supervising juvenile employment by means of 
educational certificates issued to children under 
16 years of age. 


Registration of Children—Since the amend- 
ment to the Quebec Industrial Establishments 
Act in 1919, requiring educational certificates 
for children before they can be employed, a 
total of 32,318 children have been registered. 
During the period covered by the report, the 
number of children, 14 to 16 years old, who 
were registered, totalled 1,132, of which num- 
ber, 1,064 were registered at Montreal. It is 
stated that the registration of children is not 
so difficult as when the law came into effect, 
particularly in Montreal and Quebec, where 
there is no lack of night schools. To assist 
in closer supervision, it is suggested that a 
night school be established in each important 
industrial centre, or else that before entering 
employment in a factory a child must have a 
certificate of study from the local school com- 
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missioners. By means of radio broadcasts 
parents are to be induced to keep their chil- 
dren at school as long as possible. 


Working Hours and Overtime Permits— 
Thirty-two permits were granted during the 
year to allow employers to keep their fac- 
tories in operation beyond the hours fixed by 
statute. Commenting on this fact, the report 
observes that “this may appear anomalous in 
a time of depression, particularly as the re- 
quests came from textile manufacturers in 
small towns. As regards working hours for 
girls and women, attention is drawn to the 
difficulty of applying the law in laundries. 
Night work for girls and woman is forbidden 
by legislation, and the manufacturer who se- 
cures an extension of working hours is prohi- 
bited from prolonging the working period 
beyond nine o’clock at night.” However, it is 
pointed out that many laundries which have 
to make deliveries to ships about to sail can- 
not operate on the basis of the extension 
granted by the inspectors “even though the 
owners have no desire to work more than 55 
hours a week.” Accordingly, a derogation from 
the ordinary rule is regarded by the report as 
being necessary in the case of laundries. 


By an amendment to the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act a week’s work for women in the 
Province was reduced to 55 hours. Formerly 
this ruling applied only to cotton industries. 
It is considered that, apart from the relief 
that the amendment will afford to working 
women generally, the new provision will re- 
sult in facilitating the enforcement of 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 


Inspections of Industrial Establishments — 
The report of inspectors of industrial estab- 
lishments and public buildings indicates that 
the total number of inspections during the 
year was 3,491, of which number 2,092 were in 
the Montreal division, 1,155 in the Quebec 
division and 244 in the Eastern Townships 
division. Among the duties of the inspectors, 
of chief importance is that concerning the 
installation of fire escapes and safety exits. 
During the year approximately 90 fire escapes 
were installed. 


Industrial Accidents—During the period 
under review, there were reported to the De- 
partment by employers a total of 1,618 indus- 
trial accidents, of which 36 were fatal. In the 
previous year there were 2,180 -accidents re- 
ported, of which 32 were fatal. With respect 
to accidents, there were 192 signed or anony- 
mous complaints made in the Montreal divi- 
sion. Upon investigation only 33 of them 
were justifiable. The complaints received 
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from the Quebec division numbered 56, while 
53 were received from the Eastern Townships. 


Boilers and Heating Systems—tThe revenue 
from boiler and heating system inspections, 
the examination of plans for building boilers, 
and of the qualifications of stationary engi- 
neers during the year amounted to $24,857.80 
in the Montreal division, an increase of $4,249. 
The revenue for the above services in the 
Quebec division totalled $10,185.90. Both 
amounts greatly exceeded the revenues of 
previous years. The inspection service of the 
Department especially concentrates upon 
second hand boilers and new boilers coming 
from the United States and from other prov- 
inces. Mention is made of the “ever increas- 
ing number of insurance companies doing 
boiler inspection concurrently with the De- 
partment.” 


Government Employment Offices—In his 
report, the general superintendent of employ- 
ment bureaus states that the industrial situa- 
tion in the Province varied very little during 
the past year, the agriculture and lumbering 
industries indicating the largest number of 
placements. Two new employment bureaus, 
one at Amos and the other at Rouyn were 
opened during the year, but neither indicated 
any pronounced activity owing to the de- 
pression in the mining and lumbering indus- 
tries. The total placement for the year 
numbered 24,117, which was over 3,000 less 
than the year previous. 


Licensed Employment Bureaus—In con- 
nection with private employment bureaus, 
the Deputy Minister emphasizes that in com- 
pliance with the wishes of organized labour 
the Department will adhere to its policy of 
refusing sanction to the opening of any new 
licensed offices. The opinion is expressed that 
“although their present number is less than 
those of some other provinces, six or seven 
of them are amply sufficient for labourers 
speaking a foreign tongue.” Touching on 
another problem, the Deputy Minister reports 
that “there always remains the problem of 
female servants registry offices unauthorized 
by town or government. Many abuses were 
reported last year. The keepers should be 
licensed and placed under the same obligations 
as men’s employment bureaus.” 


Board of Examining Electricians—The re- 
port of the chief examiner observes that “the 
public accepts, if not eagerly, at least uncom- 
plainingly, the provisions of the law respect- 
ing electrical installations,’ and that engi- 
neers, architects and technicians seek more 
carefully to meet the requirements of the 
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Canadian Electrical Code, which has now 
been adopted as standard in seven provinces 
of the Dominion. During the year there were 
99,558 inspections made, and 53,331 certificates 
issued. 

Trade Disputes and Sunday Labour—The 
report of the Registrar of Conciliation and 
Arbitration Councils showed that there were 
no serious disputes during the year, and that 


the Quebec Industrial Disputes Act was not 
invoked in that period. The Registrar com- 
mented upon the general trend to have dis- 
putes “settled by the arbitration and con- 
ciliation councils of the unions or syndicates 
affected.” An inquiry was held into complaints 
about Sunday work in an industrial plant at 
Portneuf, the results of the inquiry being 
given in a special report. 


REPORT OF. WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION OF 
QUEBEC, 1929-30 


“lene fourth annual report of the Women’s 

Minimum Wage Commission of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec reviews its activities in the ad- 
ministration of Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
for the twelve months’ period ended June 30, 
1930. The Orders so far issued by the Board 
govern the employment of female workers in 
the following industries: Laundries, dye works 
and dry cleaning establishments; printing in 
all its branches; textile trades and all allied 
processes; boot and shoe and leather industry; 
clothing industry in all its classifications; to- 
bacco, cigar and cigarette industry. Of the 
above Orders, those governing the clothing 
and tobacco industries were issued during the 
period covered by the present report (LABouR 
GaAzETTE, May, 1930, page 522). Detailed in- 
formation respecting the other Orders was 
given in the following issues of the Lasour 
Gazette: laundries, December, 1926, page 1195, 
March, 1927, page 271, November, 1928, page 
1198, February, 1929, page 175; printing and 
textile industries, November, 1927, page 1174, 
January, 1928, page 30, July, 1928, page 713; 
boot, shoe and leather industry, May, 1929, 
page 489. 

An important feature of the administration 
of the Act is the system of investigations and 
inspections carried out by the Commission. 
In the Montreal district there were 18 in- 
quiries into complaints, 10 of which were found 
to be justified. In several of these, employees 
had been paid lower wages than the rate to 
which they were entitled, and in such cases 
wage balance was adjusted and arrears col- 
lected on behalf of the employees. The small- 
est individual claim was $1.50 and the largest 
$45. In this district, also, there were 80 in- 
spections and 109 visits to demand the return 
of reports from employers. In the Quebee 
district, there were 125 inspections and visits 
while seven complaints were investigated. 

It is pointed out that the Commission is en- 
deavouring to administer the Act by an edu- 
cational campaign, featured by methods that 
foster confidence and co-operation instead of 
employing coercion and force. 


Investigation into Needle Trades—During 
1929-30 an investigation was made into the 
needle trades which give employment to 11,- 
873 women, of whom 9,510 are in Montreal. 
There are 407 such establishments, of which 
total 364 are located in Montreal. In relating 
the results of the investigation the report 
states as follows:— 

“This industry is very peculiar, the condi- 
tions therein being so different in each branch 
that no less than ten enactments were needed 
to cover every needle trade; thus, work in one 
branch is only for a season; in another, it lasts 
usually eight months; in another, there is no 
slack season, and the average wage does not 
vary from one time to another. It was there- 
fore impossible to fix minima and uniform 
working hours, for to do so would prejudice 
one or the other.” 

Clothing Industry—The report indicates 
that the clothing industry is sub-divided into 
several branches according to the nature oi 
the manufacturing process, each branch being 
covered by an enactment designating the hours 
of work and the minimum wages. Separate 
regulations are issued for the district of Mont- 
real and the rest of the Province. In the 
Montreal district, during the period under re- 
view there were 364 clothing firms employing 
a total of 9,510 women. Of this total, 4,079 
were classed as inexperienced (under $12 per 
week) and 5,431 were rated as experienced 
(over $12 per week). The total employed is 
also divided into piece-workers and _ those 
working by the day, there being 4,463 in the 
former category and 5,047 in the latter. The 
average weekly wages paid amount to $13.27. 
apprentices receiving a weekly average of 
$8.37, with experienced workers receiving an 
average of $16.95 per week. Similar particu- 
lars for the rest of the Province outside of 
Montreal are as follows: Number of firms, 
43; number of women employed, 2,363; in- 
experienced (under $10); 1,423; experienced 
(over $10), 940; piece-workers, 1,454; day 
workers, 909; average weekly wages, $9.32; in- 
experienced, $6.50; experienced, $13.59. 
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Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry. — 
The statistics given as regards the employ- 
ment of women in this industry in the dis- 
trict of Montreal were: Firms reporting, 27; 
number of women employed, 3,339; inexperi- 
enced (under $12), 1,986; experienced (over 
$12), 1,353; piece-workers, 2,420; day work- 
ers, 919; average weekly wages, $11.87; in- 
experienced, $9.28; experienced, $15.67. For 
the rest of the province, the figures were: 
firms reporting, 16; number of women em- 
ployed, 942; imexperienced (under $10), 620; 
experienced ,over $10), 322; piece-workers, 
712; day workers, 230; average weekly wages, 
$8.88; inexperienced, $6.94; experienced, 
$12.63. 


Laundries and Dye Works—The annual 
summary of the situation in this industry, in 
the city of Montreal, was indicated by the 
following figures: number of fimms em- 
ploying women, 42; number of women em- 
ployed, 1,386; average weekly wage, $12.63. 
For the rest of the province the statistics 
presented were: number of firms employing 
women, 20; number of women employed, 
303; average weekly wage, $9.39. 


Printing Industry—In the printing indus- 
try (city of Montreal), the following statis- 
tics were indicated: number of firms employ- 
ing women, 107; number of women employed, 
1,046; average weekly wage, $12.85. For the 
rest of the province the figures are: number 
of firms employing women, 30; number of 
women employed, 235; average weekly wage, 
$9.78. 


Textile Industry—The particulars respect- 
ing the employment of women in the textile 
industry (city of Montreal) were as follows: 
number of firms employing women, 14; num- 
ber of women employed, 2,674; average week- 
ly wage, $13.33. The statistics for the rest of 
the province were as follows: number of 
firms employing women, 24; number of 
women employed, 5,980; average weekly 
wage, $12.01. 


Boot and Shoe Industry—The report ex- 
plains that enactments covering this industry 
only came into force on July 1, 1929, and that 
statistics for the year were not completed at 
the time of publication. 

The report shows that there are in the 
province a total of 796 establishments gov- 
erned by enactments of the commission. Of 
these, 606 are in Montreal and 190 outside. 
The number of women workers protected by 
the Act totals 29,711, of which total 18,788 
are employed in Montreal. 
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It is emphasized that “one of the most 
delicate phases of the commission’s work is 
the effective protection of aged, infirm or 
handicapped workwomen, who, having to 
earn a living, are unable for one reason or 
another to draw the same wage as a normal 
workwoman.”. In these cases the commission 
is authorized to issue permits allowing such 
to be employed at lower wages than the es- 
tablished minimum for the class of labour 
concerned. However, it is pointed out that 
the number of such permits is so small that 
it has little influence on the general wage. 
There were 18 establishments to which per- 
mits were issued during the year. The num- 
ber of permits that expired during the same 
period was 15, leaving 47 permits in force at 
the close of the year. 





The inclusion of boys under 18 years of age 
in the provisions of the Minimum Wage Act 
of Ontario was among the recommendations 
of the Ontario Provincial Council of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada, reported 
at the last convention of the central body. 





The Union of Manitoba Municipalities, at 
its 27th annual meeting, held recently at 
Winnipeg, adopted a resolution asking that 
the municipalities should be relieved of direct 
financial responsibility in connection with the 
old age pension system. The Hon. John 
Bracken, premier of the province, in an ad- 
dress to the convention, promised that if the 
Dominion Government undertook the entire 
burden of old age pensions, the province 
would assume full responsibility in connec- 
tion with the health services, and a portion 
of the liability for soldiers’ taxation relief, 
and would provide for a reduction of the land 
tax by 50 per cent. 





Production of the glass industry in Canada 
during 1929 was valued at $15,507,448, accord- 
ing to a bulletin recently issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. This output was 
the highest on record, being 11 per cent over 
the previous high record of $14,021,778 in 
1927, and 12 per cent greater than the total 
of $13,795,690 for 1920, the third best year. 
The 60 plants engaged in the manufacture of 
glass or glass products during 1929 reported 
a working capital of $16,289,364 and afforded 
employment to a monthly average of 3,948 
people, who received $4,740,676 as salaries or 
wages. Their purchased materials cost 
$5,355,156 and the value added by manufac- 
turing was $10,152,286. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


First Orders Governing Employment of Women in Various Occupations 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
has so far issued four orders establishing 
minimum rates of wages for female employees 
respectively in laundries, dry cleaning estab- 
lishments and dye-works in Halifax and in 
Sydney, etc.; in the food trades at Halifax; 
and in hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms in the cities and towns in the Province. 
The Minimum Wage Act of Nova Scotia was 
passed in 1920, but only took effect in 1930. 
The new regulations governing its adminis- 
tration were given in the Laspour GazErTts, 
July, 1930, page 736. The text of Order No. 1 
is given in full, while in the remaining orders 
any points in which the provisions differ from 
those in Order No. 1 are indicated. 


Order No. 1.—Governing Female Employees 

e in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establish- 
ments and Dye Works in the City of 
Halifax. 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or per- 
mit a female worker to be employed in a laun- 
dry or dyeing or cleaning establishment in the 
City of Halifax at a wage less per week for 
the regular recognized working period of the 
ae eae than is set forth in the following 
table: — 








HALIFAX 
Experienced | Inexperienced Adult Young Girls 
Workers over 18 years Under 18 years 
6 months at...$ 7 00 
6 months at...$ 9 00 | 6 a 8 50 
$11 00 6 ce 10 00 | 6 Y 10 00 


No worker who begins as a young girl! shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an inexperi- 
enced adult. A person shall be deemed to be 
an experienced worker when such person has 
been employed in the industry for one year, 
after attaining the age of seventeen years, and 
in other cases when such person has been em- 
ployed in the industry for eighteen months. 


(2) Maximum of Inexperienced Employees.— 
The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (259) of the total female working force, 
except when the total working force is less 
than four. 

(3) Hours of Work.—(a) The work-period 
for which these minimum wages shall 
be paid shall not be less than 44 nor 
more than 50 hours per week. 

(6b) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and shall 
be paid for at not less than the minimum 
wage rates fixed by this order, reckoned 
on the basis of a 50-hour week. 


(c) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time, and shall 
be paid for at not less than the minimum 
wage rates fixed by this order, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular weekly 
period in the establishment. 

(d) The wage minimums shall be payable for 
the work-period in any establishment 
within the limits of from 44 to 50 hours 
per week. Any worker losing time dur- 
ing the operation of an establishment 
may be paid proportionately for the 
actual number of hours worked. 

(4) Board Allowance.—In the City, lodging 
including board shall not be charged for in 
excess of a rate of ($4.50) per week; nor 
single meals in excess of 25 cents per meal. 

(5) Permit—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regula- 
tions in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers or employees are invited to consult the 
Board regarding any problems which this order 
may concern. 

(6) Deduction for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned in 
proportion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishment. 

(7) Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 

(8) Penalties—Any violation of this order 
is punishable by fine. (See section 11, N.S 
Acts, 1920, Chapter 11.) 

(9) Posting—Hach establishment shall keep 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous 
place on its premises. 

(10) This order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

(11) This order shall come into force and 
be effective on the first day of October, 1930. 

Address all communications to the Minimum 
Wage Board, Halifax, N.S. 

Dated at Halifax, this 5th Day of August, 
A.D. 1930. 

H. E. Manon, 
Chairman. 
KATHERINE A. SCANLON, 
JEAN U, FIELDING, 
Ped. HEALY. 
RopERICK KERR, 
Minimum Wage Board. 


Order No. 1a.—Governing Female Employ- 
ees in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Estab- 
lishments and Dye Works in the City 
of Sydney and Town of Glace Bay. 


The Minimum wage scale in this order is 
the same as in Order No. 1, and the other 
provisions are also the same, except that it 
was to take effect as from November 1, 1930, 
and that section (4) reads as follows:— 

Board Allowance—Where lodging is fur- 


nished by employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
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than One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per 
week, and for Board not more than Four 
Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50) per week, or 
single meals in excess of Twenty-Five cents 
(.25) per meal. 


Order No. 1b.—Governing Female Employ- 
ees in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Estab- 
lishments and Dye Works, in all in: 
corporated Towns in Nova Scotia, with 
the exception of Glace Bay: 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in a 
laundry or dyeing or cleaning establishment in 
any Incorporated Town of Nova Scotia at a 
wage less per week for the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment than is set 
forth in the following table:— 


Experienced | Inexperienced Adult Young Girls 
Workers over 18 years under 18 years 
$10 00 6 months at...$8 00 | 6 months at...$ 6 00 
6 S 9 00} 6 ae 7 50 
6 = 9 00 


The other provisions in this order are the 
same as in Order No. 1, except that the order 
was to come into force and be effective on 
January 1, 1931. 


Order No. 2.—Governing Female Employees 
in the “Food Trades” including the 
Making: of Confectionery, Biscuits, 
Chocolate, Grocery Specialties Together 
with Bakeries and All Allied Industries 
in the City of Halifax. 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in a 
confectionery or bakery establishment in the 
City of Halifax at a wage less per week for 
the regular recognized working period of the 
ae a than is set forth in the following 
table:— 


Experienced | Inexperienced Adults 


Young Girls 
Workers over 18 years 


Under 18 years 

$11 00 6 months at...$ 9 00 | 6 months at...$ 7 00 
6 cf 10 00 | 6 2 8 50 

6 se 10 00 


The other provisions of this order are the 
same as those in Order No. 1, except that 
section (4) is as follows:— 


(4) Board Allowance—Where lodging is fur- 
nished by Employer there may be deducted. 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
than Two Dollars ($2.00) per week, and for 
Board not more than Four Dollars ($4.00) per 
week, or single meal in excess of Twenty-Five - 


‘cents (.25) per meal. 


This order came into force and became 
effective’ on December 1, 1930. 


Order No. 3.—Governing Female Employees 
in Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms, in Cities and Incorporated 
Towns of Nova Scotia. 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms 
in the Cities or Incorporated Towns of Nova 
Scotia at a wage less per week for the regular 
recognized working period of the establishment 
than is set forth in the following table:— ’ 








Population Group Experienced Inexperienced 
Workers Workers 
Cities of 17,000 popu-| $11 00 6 months at...$ 9 00 
lation and over. 6 ca 00 
Cities and Towns be-| . 6 - 8 00 
tween 2,000 and 6 oh 9 00 
17,000 population.....} $10 00 


The other provisions in this order are the 
same as those in Order No. 1, except section 
(4) which reads as follows:— 


(4) Board Allowance——Where lodging is fur- 
nished by Employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more’ 
than Two Dollars ($2.00) per week, and for 
Board not more than Four Dollars ($4.00) per 
week, or single meals in excess of Twenty-Five 
Cents (.25) per meal. 


This order came into force and became 
effective on December 1, 1930. 


Regulations of Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The following new regulations (Nos. 42, 43, 
and 44) under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929, chapter 
73) were published in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette, December 6, 1930. Earlier regula- 
tions were printed in the LaBour GaAzErts, 
October, 1930, page 1154; August, 1930, page 
917; July, 1930, page 765; April, 1930, page 
392. 


Regulation 42. 


All industries carried on by any of the per- 
sons, firms, corporations or societies hereinafter 
enumerated which but for this regulation might 


come within the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan being Chapter 73 of the Statutes of 1928-29 
and amendments thereto are hereby wholly ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Act. 


(a) All church corporations, organizations or 
assemblies or bodies of people organized 
or coming together for religious purposes 
or worship whether orthodox or unortho- 
dox, christian or non-christian or pagan. 

(6) All religious brotherhoods, sisterhoods 
and societies. 

(c) The Red Cross, Humane Societies, Fra- 
ternal Societies and all other Societies 
existing only for charitable, social or 
fraternal purposes and all those bodies 
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of societies commonly known as fraternal 
societies and all other voluntary organi- 
zations existing for charitable, social or 
fraternal purposes. 


Nothing in this Regulation shall be construed 
to exclude any work which is let by contract 
by any of the above named persons, firms, cor- 
porations or societies nor shall anything in this 
Regulation be construed to exempt the above 
named persons, firms, corporations, or societies 
from the operation of Section 11 of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and nothing in this 
Regulation shall be deemed to exempt the said 
persons, firms, corporations or societies from 
its duty to report to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board any work let by contract, the per- 
formance of which constitutes an industry with- 
in the definition thereof contained in the said 
Act and within the Schedule to the said Act. 

This Regulation shall become and be effective 
on, from and after midnight of December 31, 
1930. 


Regulation 43. 


Whereas the second paragraph of Regulation 
1 adopted by the Board on March 20, 1930, 
approved by the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil on March 21, 1930, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, on March 29, 1930, reads 
as follows:— 

“Provided that in no case shall any assess- 
ment be less than $20.00.’ And whereas it is 
desirable to amend the quoted portion of 
Regulation:— 
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1. The following paragraph is substituted for 
the paragraph above quoted:— 


“Provided that in no case shall any assess- 


‘ment levied upon a Municipal Corporation be 


less than Twenty Dollars ($20.00) upon the 
annual payroll and that in no case shall any 
assessment levied upon an employer other than 
a Municipal Corporation be less than Ten 
Dollars ($10.00) on the annual payroll.” 

This Regulation shall come into effect at 
Midnight of December 31, 1930. 


Regulation 44. 


Whereas some doubt may exist as to the 
applicability of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to those employers who are operating out- 
fits for sawing wood for fuel or for other 
purposes not connected with lumbering, logging 
or sawmills, such wood sawing outfits not being 
operated in connection with an industry which 
otherwise comes under the Act: 

And whereas the Board deems it desirable to 
remove any such uncertainty; 

The Board hereby approves and passes a 
Regulation dealing with the said matter as 
follows:— 

Employers engaged in the operation of wood 
sawing outfits, sawing or manufacturing wood 
for the purpose of fuel when such wood sawing 
outfits are not operated in connection with 
logging, lumbering or sawmill operations and 
are not operated in connection with an industry 
which otherwise comes under the Act shall be 
deemed to be excluded from the operation of 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Labour Conditions in Soviet Agriculture and Forestry 


The British Minstry of Labour Gazette, in 
its issue for December, 1930, reproduced statis- 
tics showing the earnings and hours of labour 
in the socialized, and also in the unsocialized 
sections of the industries of agriculture and 
forestry in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. This information was taken from a 
recent publication of the State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan). Earnings on State farms 
(Sovkhozy), it is stated, increase according to 
the degree of mechanisation, and, in the period 
July-September, 1929, average daily earnings 
on 1,333 farms, employing on July 1, 1929, per- 
manent, seasonal and temporary workers in 
the proportion of 14:6, 16-1 and 69-3 per cent, 
respectively, were as follows:— 


Monthly Earnings 
Class of State Farm 


Permanent; Seasonal 

Roubles* | Roubles* 
Graingtrustasos ee cae eee ee 75:7 61-3 
Aoricul tural trustatet «ean eee 38-5 30-7 
Sheepiarms 2c eee ee 44.1 43-0 
Cotton and other fibres............ 67-9 48-2 
Land societies. tn ieee 39-7 30-6 
Sugar trust. ccs: chai hee ee eee ee 42-3 30-1 
“Wther stateianims. seen ee rae 42-8 36-5 

All classes (including some not 

shown in the Table)............. 42-4 32-4 


* One rouble or 100 copecks, equals about 50 cents at the 
par of exchange. 


In addition, payments in kind were made, 
the value of which is not stated for the period 
referred to. In June, 1929, the value of these 
payments is stated to have increased the earn- 
ings of permanent, seasonal and temporary 
workers by 0:3, 1:2 and 3°7 per cent re- 
spectively. 


The statistics of the average monthly earn- 
ings of workers on peasant farms, in Septem- 
ber, 1929, are stated to have been as follows: 
for daily workers on individual farms 22:8 
roubles, including 13-1 roubles for board; for 
workers employed by rural communities and 
groups of employers, 31:4 roubles, including 
6-3 roubles for board. 


The higher earnings of workers employed on 
the State farms, as compared with the earnings 
of workers employed on peasant farms, are 
attributed to the higher productivity of such 
labour in large-scale farming. 


According to the results of a special inquiry 
into the working and living conditions of ap- 
proximately 12,000 forestry workers in various 
parts of the Union, the average daily earnings 
in February and March, 1929, amounted to 175 
copecks for workers on foot and 259 copecks 
for mounted workers; while the average dura- 
tion of the working day was 11-3 hours. 
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For agricultural workers the available statis- 
tics of working hours relate to 1928, when the 
length of the working day on State farms 
ranged from 8-1 to 9:2 hours according to the 
season of the year. In the case of workers 
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on peasant farms, according to an inquiry cov- 
ering approximately 19,000 workers, the aver- 
age length of the working day ranged from 8-7 


hours in winter to 11:9 hours in summer. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Quebec Provincial Executive of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Representatives of the Quebec Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada waited upon the Provincial Cabinet 
on January 8 for the purpose of presenting the 
requests for the enactment of legislation as 
approved by the Congress. The delegates in- 
cluded Messrs. Pierre Lefevre, Chairman, Omer 
Fleury, Quebec, J. A. D’Aoust, Three Rivers, 
and Phil. Corriveau, who were accompanied by 
approximately 100 of the chief officers of the 
various local and district councils in the Prov- 
ince. They were received by Hon. L. A. 
.Taschereau, Prime Minister, and several mem- 
bers of the Provincial Cabinet, including the 
Hon. J. N. Francoeur, Minister of Public 
Works and Labour. The requests that were 
presented were as follows:— 


Early and thorough investigation into the 
hazards of spray painting, and the enactment 
of such laws as will adequately protect the 
workers and provide efficient supervision of 
all shops using spraying machines. 

That operators of gas or electrically driven 
* shovels, cranes and similar machines be sub- 
ject to examination for licence and be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Stationary and 
Hoisting Engineers’ Board of the Province. 

Enactment of legislation governing the erec- 
tion and operation of hoisting apphances and 
the construction of buildings where workers 
are exposed to the danger of falling objects. 


Legislation compelling all automobile owners 
to carry insurance against personal and pro- 
perty damage to others. 


Immediate action in reference to the ques- 
tion of unemployment, sickness and invalidity 
insurance. 

The establishment by the provincial govern- 
ment of an 8-hour day, and the insertion of a 
fair wage clause in all contracts for public 
works. 

Stringent enforcement of existing legislation 
providing for the observance of one day’s rest 
in seven. 


Protesting against any further lowering of 
the upper age limit for employment by the 
government or by industry. 

Enactment of provincial legislation to give 
effect within the province to the Federal Old 
Age Pensions Act. 

Enactment of amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act so as to eliminate 
certain features of the present law that delay 
the settlement of cases, and the adoption of 
the principle of the collective liability of in- 
dustry for accidents. 

Regulation of the hours of labour of women 
under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 

Abolition of  fee-charging 
bureaus in the province. 

Legislation to establish a system of mothers’ 
allowances in the province. 

Further protection of passenger elevators, 
by means of equipment with safety doors in 
addition to those which lead from landings 
into elevator shafts. 

Limitation of the operating periods of pulp 
and paper mil!s in the province so as to effect 
an equal distribution of orders or equal oper- 
ating time among the various mills in the 
province. 

Sale of beer and wine to licensed taverns 
in the province. 

Enactment of enabling legislation to make 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act fully operative in the province in respect 
to public utilities and corporations within the 
province. 

Enactment of legislation in regard to the 
draft conventions of the International Labour 
Conference :—Relating to the establishment of 
the eight-hour day; and the protection of 
women and children in industry and commerce. 
Also co-operation with other provinces to ob- 
tain ratification by Canada of all these con- 
ventions and recommendations, and that the 
province should be officially represented at the 
annual conference of the international Labour 
Organization at Geneva. 


employment 
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Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


On December 11 a delegation from the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
composed of Abbé Maxime Fortin (chaplain), 
and Messrs. Pierre Beaule (president), Clovis 
Bernier (director), and Thos. Poulin (assist- 
ant secretary), waited on the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Cabinet and presented requests for 
desired legislation. The delegation was ac- 
companied by the officers of the Central 
Council of Nationa] Catholic Unions of Que- 
bec city, as well as by a number of other 
members of the Catholic unions. 


The program submitted included the fol- 
lowing requests :-— 


A school of sociology; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act so as to provide for collective in- 
surance; 

Enforcement of the law against the selling 
of cigarettes to minors; 

Aid to employment offices conducted by 
trade unions, and abolition of private em- 
ployment offices; 

Improvement in the industrial schools of 
the province ; 

Extension by the provincial government, as 
a remedy for unemployment, of the 8-hour 
day to all its employees and to workers em- 
ployed on government works; 

To compel contractors to register the names 
and addresses of their employees; 

Helmets to be supplied by contractors to 
those employed in excavating; 

That officers of the Department of Labour 
be given the same privileges as other civil 
servants in regard to insurance; 

That Catholic unions be given representa- 
tion on all appointive bodies; 

Amendments to the regulations covering 


electrical inspection so as to permit tem- 


porary installations of electrical fixtures for 
national and religious celebrations; 

That the provincial Department of Labour 
be separated from the Department of Public 
Works under a separate minister; 

Awarding of scholarships to the best scholars 
in the technical schools of the province of 
Quebec; 

Establishment of an accident prevention 
bureau; 

Compulsory arbitration in all disputes in- 
volving firefighters or police; 

Two-platoon system for firefighters in all 
cities of 30,000 or over; 


That the authorities proceed with all pos- 
sible public work, and compel contractors to 
refrain from using machinery of any kind on 
such jobs, and that the provincial Govern- 
ment induce the farmer to remain on the 
farms and encourage the excess rural popula- 
tion to take up colonization; 

An eight-hour day for bakers, suppression 
of Sunday and night work in bakeries, and 
appointment of inspectors to enforce the law; 

Establishment of an industrial museum, 
open to workers, and containing native and 
foreign species of woods; 

Amendments to the Minimum Wage for 
Women Act as to include women employed 
in stores; 

Enactment of a law to compel all employ- 
ers to give their employees having performed 
at least a month’s service eight days’ notice 
before dismissal, if such employees are not 
guilty of criminal negligence in the discharge 
of their duties; 

Repeal of the tax of one-tenth of a cent 
per ton per mile on truck owners; 

A minimum wage law for men based on the 
cost of living figures as published in federal 
statistics; 

That the provincial Government pass en- 
abling legislation so as to make Federal 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applic- 
able to disputes on public utilities within the 
province; 

A labour code for the province; 

That the provincial Government provide 
that a fair wage clause be inserted in all con- 
tracts where grants are made for public works; 

Appointment of fair wage officers on gov- 
ernment work; | 

Amendment to the Professional Syndicates 
Act to provide for an insurance fund; 

Increase of witness fees to $4 per day; 


Enactment of an Apprenticeship Act for 
the province of Quebec similar to that of 
France. 

Two of the requests of the delegation were 
covered by the Speech from the Throne, viz.: 
the creation of a separate Ministry of Labour, 
and the adoption of collective insurance as 
part of the Workmen’s Compensation law. 

Abbé Fortin and other members of the 
delegation complimented the Government on 
its adoption of these portions of the Fed- 
eration’s program. 
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OCCURRENCE OF SILICOSIS IN CANADA 


Contributed by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Ontario Department of Health 


D* CUNNINGHAM was the representative of 
Canada at the International Conference 
on Silicosis, which was held last August at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, under the aus- 
pices of the International Labour Office 
(Geneva), with the assistance of the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines and of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. (Notes 
on this conference appeared in the Lasour 
GazETTE, September, 1930, page 1040; October, 
1930, page 1179.) Dr. Cunningham’s paper 
follows:—* 


Silicosis in Canada 


The subject of silicosis has deservedly re- 
ceived increased attention within the last few 
years. The lung diseases due to dust. inhal- 
ation referred to in the broader sense as 
pneumoconiosis, or as miners’ phthisis and 
silocosis, are designated as compensable in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Ontario and 
Alberta. They are compensable in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia under the head- 
ing of diseases due to occupation, while in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan legislation in 
regard to compensation is pending. 

In Ontario and Manitoba, examinations in 
miners to determine the presence of silicosis 
have been made by the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. 


A survey was made by the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the Department of 
Health in Ontario gold mines in 1922 and 
again in 1925-1926. 

Using the South (African classification of 
cases, later adopted in the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation legislation, there were few com- 
pensable cases in Sudbury and Cobalt where 
the amount of free silica in the ore and coun-- 
try rock is low. Cases were also few in Kirk- 
land Lake where the camp is of recent origin, 
while in Porcupine, among 236 workers nearly 
all with over five years under ground ex- 
posure to silica dust, there were 46 cases of 
silicosis, 29 ante-primary, 9 primary and 8 
secondary. The average underground exposure 
of the ante-primary cases was 11 years. This 
represented an accumulation of cases. 

In 1928, the Ontario Mining Act was 
amended to provide physical examination on 
employment and yearly thereafter of all un- 





* Another paper by Dr. Cunningham on this 
subject was reprinted in the LaBourR GAZETTE, 
January, 1929, page 43. 


derground men except in mines exempt by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. To be employed, 
the workmen must hold a certificate of “Free- 
dom from Tuberculosis,’ good for twelve 
months, stating that he-is free from tuber- 
culosis of the respiratory organs. In the 
meantime, an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act provided for the appoint- 
ment of medical officers, working under the 
supervision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, to conduct these examinations. The 
definition of tuberculosis in silicosis cases was 
included. Tuberculosis alone is not com- 
pensable. Cases arising in the course of these 
examinations are submitted to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board if the total exposure to 
silica of five years in Ontario mines is verified. 
Cases are then referred to a Silicosis Referee 
Board for examination and report on diag- 
nosis. If the claim is allowed the miner is 
notified of the fact by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and informed that if he con- 
tinues in work exposing himself to silica and 
should the disease progress, no further benefits 
will be paid, whereas, if exposure to silica 
ceases and the disease progresses compensation 
is paid accordingly. 

Up to January 1, 1930, there had been com- 
pensated 91 ante-primary cases, 58 primary 
and 33 secondary, of which 18 have died, at 
a cost of $268,356, and $282,500 set aside for 
continuing claims. From 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent of applicants for work have been rejected 
on account of their physical condition. Among 
these have been a number of cases of silicosis 
from outside Ontario. The number of cases 
of tuberculosis without silicosis revealed by 
these examinations shows no important vari- 
ations from camp to camp and no significant 
increase compared with workers in mines or 
other heavy trades elsewhere. 


Dust control in the mines includes blast- 
ing at the end of the shift, the use of water 
in drills.and on rock surfaces throughout, and 
general ventilation. 

The examination of 133 granite-cutters with 
over 15 years experience in the trade showed 
19 ante-primary, 5 primary and 10 secondary 
cases.* The average exposure of the ante- 
primary cases was 31 years, much longer than 
in miners, but the proportion of secondary 
cases was higher in granite cutters. The work 
is done under dry conditions in sheds which 
are open in summer but closed in winter. 

Exhaust equipment and general ventilation 
are used for removing dust. A _ positive 





* These terms were defined in the LAsour 
GAZETTE, April, 1928, page 341. 
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pressure mask devised by Dr. F. M. R. Bulmer 
of the Industrial Hygiene Division, Ontario 
Department of Health, is in fairly common 
use by granite cutters in the Province. Pro- 
vision for initial or periodical examinations 
of these men has not yet been put into effect. 

Cases of silicosis have been detected among 
sand-blasters, moulders and grinders. Hxam- 
ination by the Manitoba Department of 
Health have revealed cases of silicosis in- 
curred elsewhere, but the mine operations are 
too recent to show the length of time required 
for its development. Dust counts and rock 
analyses indicate the necessity for preventive 
measures. 

The X-ray picture is of first importance in 
the diagnosis of the condition but must be 
considered only in relation to physical exam- 
ination findings and the worker’s general con- 
dition. ° 

Studies on the pathology based on autopsy 
findings and animal experiments have been 
made by Dr. T. H. Belt, Pathélogy Depart- 
ment, University of Toronto; Dr. G. C. 
Cameron, Banting and Best Chair of Medical 
Research; Dr. A. R. Riddell and H. E. Roth- 
well, Division of Industrial Hygiene, Ontario 
Department of Health. 


South African Conference—In August of 
this year the International Labour Office 
called a Conference of experts from eight 
different countries to Johannesburg, South 
Africa to consider the various aspects of 
silicosis. Discussions dealt mainly with the 
effect of the inhalation of free silica (S102), 
in the mining industry. 

The proceedings may be grouped under 
three main headings, prevention; pathology 
and diagnosis; prognosis, compensation and 
after care. 

For the prevention of silicosis in mining, 
water has been used extensively, at the point 
of origin of dust, during blasting and drilling, 
and for wetting rock surfaces. 

In grinding, local exhaust equipment prop- 
erly installed and maintained has been found 
to be more effective than the use of water 
alone, but it is not practical for most mining 


Methods of accident prevention were dis- 
cussed at a safety congress held during Decem- 
ber under the auspices of the New York State 
Department of Labour. Reports were received 
from industries having a clear accident record 
for the year. It appeared that the greatest 
success is obtained when there is strong ex- 
ecutive support and the workers are care- 
fully educated as to the dangers existing. One 
paper showed the tremendous success that can 


operations. When water is used, it is even 
more important than under dry conditions 
that men with active tuberculosis should not 
be at work, spreading the tubercle bacillus, 
since the organism lives longer under wet con- 
ditions. This involves examination on em- 
ployment and periodical examination there- 
after to eliminate those with tuberculosis. 

With the reduction in the amount of fine 
dust in the air which has been effected in 
South African mines, the average length of 
time for the development of early silicosis is 
about twelve years. This is a marked im- 
provement over previous conditions. 

The pathology and diagnosis of the disease 
elicited important technical discussions at the 
Conference, in the course of which it was 
demonstrated that silicosis has been produced 
experimentally in animals, an important pre- 
liminary to the recognition of the manner in 
which silica produces its effects. 

In addition, the Conference recommended 
for general acceptance the standard of diag- 
nosis of silicosis developed by the Miners’ 
Phthisis Bureau of South Africa, based on a 
very wide experience with the disease. 

Prognosis when silicosis is established is 
not satisfactory. South African experience 
indicates that practically all cases reaching 
the first compensable stage are sooner or later 
complicated by tuberculosis, with total dis- 
ability. 

For after care, a number of schemes for the 
rehabilitation of men with silicosis, removed 
from mines, have been instituted in South 
Africa and Australia without success. The 
problem is complicated there by the lack of 
other types of industrial employment. 

In reference to compensation, it should be 
recognized that silicosis is a disease due to 
occupation, frequently progressive in char- 
acter and attended by disability. 

The Conference passed resolutions dealing 
with these aspects of the subject, indicating 
where further research is desirable and sug- 
gesting the institution of comparable methods 
for the determination of dust concentration 
in air, and for radiological technique. 


be obtained where the employers of small 
plants seriously study prevention. Another 
was devoted to an exposition of how acci- 
dent prevention, can be most successfully 
secured amongst groups of industries. In one 
such case all the industries of a neighbourhood 
gathered together, hired a safety engineer who 
organized methods thoroughly in all plants 
and obtained considerable success. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Hazards of Winter Operations in Nova 
Scotia 


The executive committee of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association, at 
their recent quarterly meeting, gave special 
consideration to the industries whose opera- 
tions are more or less seasonal in nature and 
become intensified during the winter months. 
Among these are the lumbering and allied 
industries, and stevedoring work in connection 
with the winter port business at Halifax. The 
Committee decided to make a distribution of 
cards to the lumber operators for posting 
around the lumber camps, calling the attention 
of the employees to the chief hazards of the 
industry, and in particular to the use of axes 
which are the most prolific cause of injuries. 
It was also decided to distribute a large 
poster showing the number and causes of acci- 
dents in this industry during the last year. 

The Secretary reported that, owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, a special committee 
appointed last winter to deal with accident 
prevention in connection with stevedoring 
operations was unable to complete its work, 
but that it is hoped to accomplish something 
definite this year. A code of safety regula- 
tions for this industry is now in course of 
preparation. 


Progress in Accident Prevention 


The United States Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, in a recent appeal ad- 
dressed over the radio to employers and 
workers to endeavour to lessen the enormous 
human and economic losses caused by in- 
dustrial accidents, described the measure of 
success so far obtained by concerted safety 
efforts as follows:— 

“The accident records in iron and steel and 
other major industries, compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
may be taken as indicative of what may be 
achieved for accident prevention in the more 
dangerous industries. From 1910, when the 
safety movement was started, to 1927, the 
accident frequency rate per 1,000,000 worker- 
‘hours exposure was reduced from 74.7 to 
19.7 a reduction of nearly three-quarters. In 
the same period the accident severity rate per 
1,000 worker-hours exposure was reduced from 
5.20 to 2.30, or 56 per cent. In the cement 
industry, from 1919 to 1927, the frequency 
rate declined 67 per cent, the severity rate 
49 per cent; in paper making, from 1920 to 
1927, the declines were 41 per cent and 40 
per cent, respectively; in chemicals, from 1923 
to 1927, the declines were 27.5 per cent and 


60 per cent, respectively. If by carefully 
planned safety work such notable reductions 
can be made in such short periods of time, it 
seems reasonable to expect that intensive 
effort can in the next ten years cut in half 
the destruction of lives, health and dollars 
by industrial accidents.” 


Architects and Construction Safety 


The Contract Record and Engineering Re- 
view (Toronto) in its issue of December 24, 
points out that “so far, most of the burden of 
instituting safety measures in connection with 
construction operations has fallen on the con- 
tractors who, for the most part, have been 
putting forth every effort to reduce the 
hazards attached to their work. The archi- 
tectural profession, however, could be of 
effective assistance in this direction if it would 
only recognize that, as a major element in 
the construction mdustry, it has a responsi- 
bility to encourage the formulation and adop- 
tion of appropriate safeguards for construction 
workers. The subject, consequently, might 
well be taken in hand by the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada and its affiliated 
provincial associations.” The Record quotes 
from a recent report from the Committee on 
Health and Safety of the American Institute 
of Architects as follows:— 


“Architects enjoy reciprocal relations with 
the master craftsmen in many directions, yet 
they have refrained from participating in the 
movement to establish safe working conditions 
and to eliminate the greatest source of econ- 
omic waste.” 


Contro! of Dust in Asbestos Industry 


The British Home Office lately published a 
report on the effects of asbestos dust on the 
lungs and on dust suppression in the asbestos 
industry. Part 1 gives details of the occur- 
rence of pulmonary fibrosis and other lung 
affections in this class of workers, and Part 2 
describes the processes giving rise to dust, and 
the methods of its suppression. The investi- 
gators establish the facts that the inhalation 
of asbestos dust over a period of years results 
in the development of a serious type of fibrosis 
of the lungs, that the development of the 
disease varies in direct proportion to the length 
of the exposure to dust, and that susceptability 
to the disease is not affected either by age or 
sex, 

The remedy for these conditions is to be 
found, as in the case of so many industrial 
diseases, in the suppression of dust. The 
second part of the report indicates that this 
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point has only recently been appreciated. In 
the non-textile section of the industry, no 
serious difficulties arise as regards the appli- 
cation of exhaust ventilation. For the textile 
section, it is evident that experimental work 
will have to be carried out before completely 
successful ventilating appliances are evolved 
effectively to remove all the dust. 

The report points out that manufacturers 
are clearly confronted with the necessity of 
attaining conditions in their industry which 
will ensure much less dust in the atmosphere 
than can safely be tolerated in many compar- 
able trades not using asbestos. 

The principal methods for the control of 
dust are:—(a) application of exhaust draught 
at dust-producing points; (b) substitution of 
enclosed mechanical methods for hand con- 
veyance and for dusty hand work generally; 
(c) effective enclosure of dust-producing 
machines and plant; (d) substitution of wet 
methods for dry. 

The following measures are also recom- 
mended for controlling the hazard:—the elim- 
ination of certain dust producing appliances; 
the abandonment of settling chambers in 
manufacturing processes, to the utmost extent; 
effectual separation of processes to prevent un- 
necessary exposure to dust; wide spacing of 
dust-producing machines in new factories and, 
as far as practicable, in existing works. Use 
of sacks of close texture material for internal 
work; efficient cleaning system with wide use 
of vacuum methods; storage of asbestos and 
other goods to be outside workrooms; exclusion 
of young persons from specially dusty work. 


Poisoning by Turpentine, ete. 


The Home Secretary (England and Wales) 
has appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire and report whether, and, if so, subject 
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to what conditions, if any, the schedule of 
Industrial Diseases to which section 43 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, applies 
can properly be extended to include (i) poison- 
ing by turpentine; and (ii) papilloma occur- 
ring in workers lable to mule-spinner’s 
cancer; and to advise on any other proposal 
for extending or modifying the schedule which 
may be referred to them, 


Recommendations of British Health 
Research Board 


The Industrial Health Research Board of 
Great Britain (formerly known as the Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board) have issued 
their tenth Annual Report, for the year 1929. 

The report directs attention to certain 
definite conclusions which have been reached 
as the result of the Board’s investigations, e.g., 
as to the value of scientifically designed and 
well adjusted lighting; the value of special 
spectacles to workers (including those of nor- 
mal vision) engaged on fine work; the benefit 
of rest pauses, both to the comfort of the 
worker and to the increase of output; the 
proper limits on temperature and on humidity 
in factories and mines. 

In conclusion, the Board observe that 
“these conditions involve no revolutionary 
change in factory routine, and in some cases 
do little more than place upon a scientific 
and statistical basis empirical practices adopted 
by individual workers or by enlightened firms, 
as the outcome of careful observations. Their 
value is demonstrated by the fact that they 
have already been adopted in certain branches 
of industry, and their utility would be greatly 
increased by more widespread acceptance. 


Survey of Canadian Fisheries 


In order to devise means for expanding the 
domestic and foreign market for Canadian 
fish the Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister of Fish- 
erles, recently retained a well-known firm of 
marketing specialists to make a complete sur- 
vey of the fishing industry. The study will 
cover the methods of marketing that are fol- 
lowed in countries where fish marketing is 
efficiently carried out, and the existing or- 
ganizations of the markets in Canada, includ- 
ing the methods of transportation, canning, 
merchandizing, etc. The minister points out 
that according to the best statistics available 
the per capita consumption of fish in Canada is 
22 pounds per annum, whereas in Great Bri- 


tain, according to figures accurately compiled, 
the consumption is 40°3 pounds; and that if, 
by pursuing the best methods fish can be made 
more generally available in first-class condition , 
to the individual house-holders throughout 
Canada, the Canadian consumption of fish 
should be largely increased. An increase of 10 
pounds per head per year, making the Cana- 
dian consumption only three-quarters that of 
the consumption in Great Britain, would result 
in increased Canadian sales amounting to 
100,000,000 pounds per year, and it is for the 
purpose of preparing the ground upon which 
can be based a policy directed towards this end 
that this survey is being undertaken. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Vocational Schools in the United States 


According to the annual report of the 
United States Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, more than a million persons, young 
and old, were enrolled in Vocational schools 
in 1930. This number includes 170,000 who 
were learning to farm, 250,000 to make better 
homes, and 625,000 to do some specific job 
in trade and industry. This enrolment, the 
report states, was largely in schools which 
received aid under the terms of the national 


Vocational Education Act and all of it in’ 


vocational courses organized and conducted 
under a joint Federal and State plan of 
vocational education. Vocational education is 
carried on in the classroom, in the shop, in 
the factory and on the farm. Under the 
national Vocational Education Act, which is 
administered by the Federal Board, three 
types of schools have been set up in each of 
the States; the day school for the boys and 
girls who have chosen an occupation and de- 
sire training in it; the part-time school for 
persons who are employed and can devote 
part of the day to instruction and training; 
and evening schools for workers who desire 
to devote time outside their employment 
hours to improving themselves in the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged. Instruction 
in these schools, the report states, reaches into 
every kind of employment requiring a meas- 
ure of technical or mechanical skill. Practical 
farm courses, courses covering trade and in- 
dustrial occupations such as the building 
trades, mining and specific lines of manu- 
facturing, and courses in home making for 
girls and women are provided in these voca- 
tional schools. 


The report shows that the largest enrolment 
of vocational education students last year was 
reported by the part-time schools in which 
more than 418,000 received instruction. The 
evening schools enrolled over 341,000 students, 
while in all-day schools the enrolment was 
more than 300,000 students. 


Benefits of Vocational Guidance 


A more adequate system of guidance of boys 
and girls in selecting occupations is recom- 
mended by a committee on vocational guid- 
ance and child labour in a report to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, which was held at Washington in 
November, 1930. It is stated in the report 
that “increasing technicalities in the various 


industrial and business occupations of the 
country make necessary vocational guidance 
to meet the needs of the modern world.” 
Millions of youths in their ’teens, it is stated, 
are constantly leaving school to enter a 
thousand different occupations. They are 
without conception of the risks or opportuni- 
ties involved. Vocational guidance has been 
introduced in the United States to assist them 
in making selections and in fitting themselves 
adequately for whatever occupation they elect. 
The committee recommends that vocational 
guidance be established in all school systems 
and become an integral part of every school 
organization. 


Education in House Construction 


A bulletin entitled “Light Frame House 
Construction,” prepared co-operatively by the 
United States Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of Com- 
merce, has just been published. Commenting 
on the publication, Mr. Frank Duffy, general 
secretary of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, and first vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, said: “I consider it the best text- 
book on the subject ever issued. It should 
prove of great value not only to apprentices 
but to men of the trade as well.” 


To make the book as practical as possible, 
each separate type of job met with in the 
building of houses—50 of these are listed—is 
described, the technical information necessary 
to intelligent completion of each of these type 
jobs is presented, and a full explanation of 
the methods used in completing them, is given. 
For example, in describing type job No. 2— 
the selection, framing and installing of a 
girder—the bulletin shows the necessity of 
giving careful consideration to the size and 
type of girder; explains the factor entering 
into the determination of the number, grade 
and size of the girders to be used; and illus- 
trates how these factors are worked out for 
specific cases. 


The same detail is followed in connection 
with the other 49 type jobs covered in the 
bulletin, which includes everything from fram- 
ing and installing the foundation sill to laying 
roof shingles. The latest developments in 
construction of frame walls and chimneys 
especially from a fire-safety standpoint, are 
included in the bulletin. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference will be held in Geneva, 
opening on May 28. The agenda will comprise 
the two items following :— 

1. The Age of Admission of Children to Em- 

ployment in Non-Industrial Occupations; 

2. Hours of Work in Coal Mines. 


The Conference will also have to deal with 
the following matters:—(1) a report on wages 
in the coal-mining industry which has been 
prepared with a view to exploring the possibili- 
ties of international action; (2) reports on the 
working of the Conventions which were 
adopted at the First and Second Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference in 1919 
and 1920, respectively. 

These Conventions have now been in effect 
for ten years, and it is required in such cases 
_ that the Governing Body will submit a report 
on their operation, with a view to determining 
if any amendments are desirable. With respect 
to seven of these Conventions, the Governing 
Body has considered that no revision or modi- 
fication is requisite. These Conventions are as 
follows :— 

Convention concerning unemployment; 

Convention limiting the hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-cight in the week; 

Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth; 

Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to industrial employment ; 

Convention concerning the night work of 
young persons employed in industry; 

Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to employment at sea; 

Convention fer establishing facilities for 
finding employment for seamen. 

In respect of another Convention adopted 
in 1919, concerning employment of women 
during the night, the Governing Body decided 
in June last that the question of placing the 
revision or modification of this Convention of 
the Conference should be further pursued. 

In addition to the consideration of the Direc- 
tor’s annual report and of reports from 
different countries on the operation of Con- 
ventions which have been accepted by them, 
the forthcoming Session of the Conference will 
also have to proceed to the election of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office which is held once in every three years. 


Hours of Work in European Coal Mines 


A proposal for the regulation of the hours 
of work in coal mines, with special reference 
to European conditions, will come before the 
International Labour Conference at _ its 
Fiftecnth Session in May-June next. A pro- 
posal in favour of shorter hours of work in 
these mines came before the last Session of 
the Conference, but failed by a narrow margin 
to receive a two-third majority vote, necessary 
for its adoption. In anticipation of the forth- 
coming Conference, the Secretary for Mines 
of the British Government, Mr. Shinwell, M.P., 
has been conducting a series of conversations in 
London with representatives of the German 
and Polish Governments. It is hoped there- 
by to ensure beforehand agreement among the 
chief coal-producing countries and thus to 
clear the way for international regulation of 
the coal-mining industry in which there has 
been much irregularity of employment for 
years past. 


Ratification of Draft Convention 


At November 30, 1930, the total number of 
ratification of International Labour Conven- 
tions registered with the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations and officially notified 
to the. International Labour Office was 414. 

At the same date the number of Con- 
ventions of which ratification had been 
authorized by the competent authority in 
the countries concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, was 23. 

Six new ratifications have been registered 
during the month of November 1930. 


International Wage Comparisons 


The committee on Cost of Living and Wage 
Statistics met in December at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Riddell, representative of the 
Canadian Government, for the purpose of 
examining with a view to possible improve- 
ments the statistics compiled by the Office 
relating to the comparative purchasing power 
of the wages of workers in the chief industrial 
countries of the world. The comparative 
index numbers of real wages were given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, December, 1930, page 1471, 
and in previous issues. With a view to the 
future development of international wage 
comparisons, the committee recommended that 
official representatives of the governments 
which have hitherto collaborated in the enquiry 
and those whose co-operation is anticipated 
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should be called together to consider further 
improvements. For instance, renewed efforts 


should be made to obtain, for all countries, the 


actual earnings per unit of time, allowance 
being made for social insurance bonuses, 
holidays with pay and family allowances, but 
not for overtime payments. It was considered 


es 
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that the number of industries included in 
the enquiry should be extended to cover the 
largest possible proportion of the working 
population, and that efforts should be made to 
obtain information concerning clothing anid, 
rents, in order to enable these important 
items to be included in the comparisons. 


ESTIMATE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1930 


EW records were established in the output 
and value of gold, petroleum and natural 

gas, and more copper, lead and zinc were pro- 
duced in 1930 than in any previous year in the 
mining history of Canada, according to the 
official estimate recently issued by the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, 
Canada. However, because of the drastic 
reduction in metal prices and on account of 
lower outputs in many of the non-metallic 
minerals, and structural materials, the total 
value of Canada’s mineral production in 1980, 
amounting to $276,865,000, decreased 11 per 
cent from the record output of $310,850,246 
created in 1929. Figures showing the quantity 
and value of production in the _ several 


branches of the industry for 1929 and 1930 
are given in the accompanying tables. 

In 1929, the latest year for which industrial 
statistics are available, there was invested 
in the mining industry in Canada some 
$850,000,000 in lands, plants, buildings and 
working capital. More than 95,000 men were 
employed in operating the mines, smelters, oil 
and gas wells, brick plants and quarries, who 
received $125,000,000 in salaries and wages. 
This widespread activity in Canadian mining 
is not only reflected in the great expansion 
of the industry itself but its influence, 
magnitude, and spending power are now 
recognized as being important factors in the 
general industrial life of the Canadian people. 


ESTIMATE OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTION oF CANADA, 1930, WITH CoMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1929 
































1929 1930 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALS— 
(COG lod Rh AACR SABES GEOR AED HG Gree ae? fine oz 1,928,308 39,861, 663 2,089,766 43,199,000 
for PNAS sed a Wace tn AER EERO NMR Ste Se cd, DANA AT. SOM fetal fine oz 23, 143,261 12,264,308 26,171,651 10,057,000 
INCE CI eee He iy Pee. 2. th ee eo Ce lb. 110, 275, 912 27,115,461 | 103,782,009 24,449,000 
(Chay spate ae Aaa ie RE Te BWA RAs eu tales Se AU Ae lb. 248,120,760 43,415,251 | 301,017,167 38,687,000 
(BENG hint BARN, Symctegen Ore Amelie ten Fay te Bl Perth e  AIe lb. 326,522,566 16,544,248 | 329,033,531 12,992,000 
HIN CMe: ene A Pe Tae Ce ee a ee ee lb. 197, 267, 087 10,626,778 | 259,700,849 9,393,000 
OER Ors IN OUR See ete et ee eee os rte i |. Oe ate a BIGZG O47 Weesets cee 4,347,000 
TotalbMetaleys esccrewetir eee res Tere ree es eaeee ote: 15454542056-| Sei 143 , 124,000 
NON-METALS— 
Fuels 
OFT keer g Shea Becca nC ERE EAA RINNE Soe tons 17,496,557 63, 065,170 14, 925,000 53,000, 000 
INStOLAL POS ree een eer ces cote eet ck Coma. M cu. ft 28,378, 462 9,977,124 29,566,000 10,561,000 
CRG NT eee eer ee | her ERE eee. Soar) Gee eee tons 2,607 13,339 3,000 15,000 
IPEtrOlouTin eee ee eee IE OE Pee: brls. 1,117,368 3,731, 764 1,500,000 5,120,000 
Mtocele rel shins aan te pre ete, on epee Pets cos 8l ac. | Mee aCe ea ia ar LG USTSOO UM trinsic, tects 68, 696, 000 
Other Non-Metals 
IAS DOSTOS anwar Renee ed a8 5 Bt ene Roe, Auere nae tons 306,055 13.72.00 244,000 8,600,000 
CLAS Aree cere ten eT ee ae Oates Gert ans tons 37,020 340,471 26,000 266, 000 
Gypsdm sees te. SOO, RV eT ee tons 1,211,689 3,345, 696 1,060,000 2,875,000 
TOE I A eT Re TSN ACR aE Rs URE ig tons 4,053 118,549 13 110,000 
Quartzk awe eek: Sls Ot. EPS Pe. tons 265,949 561,527 200,000 400, 000 
Salant Meee. soe oan Deine cut Cae asin: fe tons 330, 264 1,578,086 283 , 000 1,575,000 
PRS CLAN CUSOAD SEONG coe eases eek Chia te ears ee eT oc Be ncess ltetues  ehawuausecea DO TOSI cee a. Mente Pia 202,000 
OPHer Nou mepalsser ci. Meee ete ee ees eee oe ee tia et aes 1 ek 7 BAT feats Ha5t a oe ne cee 1,354,000 
Motel @t¢hersNon-Metals eee, se eee oc leas ms Scans DANO 009) |P wacaee ee ee 15,382,000 
Total Huelsand Other Non-Metals: 2 4....4..0. olen aeseatesce: OUASGL. So Op ete. tata 84,078,000 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, pottery, etc.)..........[eee-ceeeeeeees 125604) 640b oa eeeaee oe 11,000,000 
ATOR TTR oto BAe tes MOTTE So Cote ROS aL eee brls 12,284,081 19,337, 235 10,857,000 17,686,000 
LEY SOYs) aera Ban PA cst Biel Sean EMAL BN prio’ AP Ae Rea ee eee tons 674,087 5,908,610 490,000 4,477,000 
DLone; ana eancuand Pray ele OlCh. cya nr ceteem marccis sate a care ciere oll Sette aielkeieciaiei «o's 19.384 S46. los aoon oe oer: 16,500,000 
Ota LER < RERASS., ere re Sams SE Sees CREM SK. < acsil psmeetyies a data behets BSr004;8a4| cove £5 «tata eens 49, 663, 000 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1930 


EN Canada, as in other parts of the world, 

there was a general slackening in industrial 
activity during 1930. At the beginning of the 
year there were the usual heavy losses in em- 
ployment throughout the Dominion, suc- 
ceeded by partial recovery during January. 
This recovery, however, was on a smaller scale 
than is ordinarily reported and was followed 
by declines in the next two months, during 
which the index of employment fell slightly 
below the figure for the same months in 1929. 
Seasonal expansion then caused an increase in 
the number employed during the three months, 
May 1 to July 1, but the additions made by 


EMPLOYMENT IN 


tions involved a smaller number of workers 
than in the early winter of 1929. In spite of 
this beneficial effect the index on December 
1, 1930, standing at 108-5 per cent of the 1926 
basic average, was nearly three points lower 
than at the beginning of the year. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the fluc- 
tuations in employment since 1921, as indi- 
cated by the larger employers reporting 
monthly to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This shows plainly that although ac- 
tivity was generally less than in 1929, yet, on 
the whole, it was greater than in other years 
since 1921. Owing to the marked seasonality 


CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS IN INDUSTRIES 


OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE, 1921-1930 


| UNCORRECTED CURVE ———___——————_— 
CURVE CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


1922 1923 1924 1925 





1926 1927 


The light curve is based upon the number employed on the first day of the month by the 
firms reporting, compared with the average employment they afforded in the calendar year 1926 
as 100. The heavy curve shows this crude curve corrected for seasonal variation as determined 


by the experience of the last decade. 


employers to their payrolls were smaller than 
those recorded in the same period of the last 
few years, and the curve of employment, al- 
ready lower than in 1929, fell below the 1928 
level also, as from August 1. Nevertheless, 
the staffs reported by employers were with 
these exceptions considerably larger than in 
any other period of the years since 1921. From 
July, 1930, onward, the trend of employment 
was steadily downward, the period of curtail- 
ment following the spring and summer activ- 
ity, being therefore rather longer than usual. 
Towards the close of the year, however, the in- 
fluence of public unemployment relief mea- 
sures began to be evident in the stabilization 
of employment, so that the seasonal contrac- 


of employment in the Dominion, an index of 
seasonal variation has been prepared according 
to thel Harvard method; the monthly indexes 


1The Harvard method is described in detail 
and exemplified in most modern statistical text 
books. In this. method, link relatives are first 
constructed by dividing the index for each 
month by that for the month preceding, The 
median of these link relatives for each month 
is then ascertained, and these medians are ex- 
pressed as a chain series with January as the 
base. The next steps involve the removal of 
the discrepancies between the Januaries due to 
long-term growth, and the conversion to a per- 
centage basis. The resulting factor for each 
month is then divided into the corresponding 
crude index; this corrected index then shows 
the trend of employment after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies. 
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plotted in the light curve have been adjusted 
by means of this index, and the corrected in- 
dexes are shown in the heavy curve. By elim- 
inating the pronounced seasonal peaks and 
troughs, the trend of employment over a 
period of years is clearly indicated. From 
both the crude and the corrected curves, it is 
evident that employment, despite the down- 
ward movement characterizing most of 1930, 
was at a higher level than in other years since 
1921, with the exception of 1929 and part of 
1928. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated payroll data from some 7,260 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 993,845 work- 
ers during 1980, their staffs varying between 
941,427 on April 1, and 1,043,232 at the be- 
ginning of July. The index, calculated upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100, 
reached its peak for the year in the latter 
month, standing at 118-9. In 1929, the peak 
was 127-8 on August 1, while that in 1928 
was 119°3, also on August 1. The index aver- 
aged 113-4 during the year under review, as 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 
Nors.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 
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Prairie British 


Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Canada 
82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
90:7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
91-7 94-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
93-6 96:8 99-9 87-7 95-9 
95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 96-6 
96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 97:5 
94°6 100-4 94-1 96-1 97-4 

100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 101-8 
107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 107-2 
109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 109-7 
109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 110-5 
110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 111-0 
110-0 111-1 111-7 107°8 110-3 
110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 108-8 
110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 108-1 
104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 100-7 
101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 102-0 
100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 102-6 
99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 102-3 
103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 106-8 
110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 113-8 
113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 117-7 
114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 119-3 
115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 119-1 
114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 118-8 
114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 118-9 
112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 116-7 
108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 109-1 
105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 110-5 
104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 111-4 
101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 110-4 
107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 116-2 
115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 122-2 
119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 124-7 
121-3 128-0 « 144-8 122-7 127-8 
120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 126-8 
120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 125-6 
122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 124-6 
118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 119-1 
113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 111-2 
108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 111-6 
106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 110-2 
103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 107-8 
106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 111-4 
114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 116-5 
116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 118-9 
114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 118-8 
113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 116-6 
113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 116-2 
111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 112-9 
106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 108-5 
110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
28-3 40-8 14-9 8-3 100-0 





1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures ie to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these 


indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dee. 1 


18558—4 


, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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compared with 119-0 in 1929, 111-6 in 1928, 
104-6 in 1927, 99-6? in 1926, 93-6 in 1925, 93-4 
in 1924, 95-8 in 1923, 89-9 in 1922 and 88-8 
in 1921. 

As is usually the case, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the situation during 1930 was the 
marked expansion in construction, in which the 


2 As the average for the calendar year, 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is 
the base used in computing these indexes, the 
average for the 12 months, January 1-December 
1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 
100. 
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number of workers covered by these statistics 
more than doubled between March and Aug- 
ust. Towards the latter part of the year, un- 
employment relief works absorbed a very large 
number of persons, many of whom were em- 
ployed in rotation, so that the number as- 
sisted in this manner was actually greater than 
appears in these statistics. Manufacturing 
showed gains during many months; these, 
however, were on a smaller scale than in 1929, 
and activity was generally less than in either 
1929 or 1928. The early part of 1930 saw ex- 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 


Norr.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 


-_— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922—A verage........ SOLO ach ees 96-1 
1923—Average........ PAG GN tent ere Ae 98-0 
1924—-Average........ 93-0 99-6 94-3 
1925—Average........ 94-2 97-9 95-7 
1926—Averagel........ 99-7 99-1 99-6 
Oo 7e—dan!,, Lehr. 28 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Reb. Glee. eee 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Marie. aasee 95-8 99-9 99-6 
April de aeeh a 98-0 102-6 102-5 
May Wier or 101-9 105-3 105-3 
Sune wien reer 104-5 110-9 107-0 
Sully ele eee 106-3 114-0 107-7 
Vital beer eee © Aa 106-2 116-7 107-8 
Septe laa. ae 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Cet: ae le 5 eee 108-6 121-8 110-2 
Novis: sedate 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Dec ulin wetent we 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Average, 1927. 103-0 111-3 105-7 
1928—Jan. 1......... 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Hebe. te aaa 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Moar’, it | eee a 101-0 106-3 106-4 
(April ae 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Maye Tit aa aeae 105-9 112-8 110-2 
June le saa 109-7 117-0 112-7 
guly Tease: 110-4 131-6 112-8 
Aug, US Reea s. 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Sept. [i airs 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OCtoeeae a: 114-3 131-0 117-0 
INOW aes ae 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Dee hy eet. 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Average, 1928. 108-2 119-9 112-1 
1929-=Jan., 2. ae. 104-6 114-7 115-5 
CD mle eel, 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Mart ae er 107-5 112-8 116-6 
JADYAL cle Aang. 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Maya hs Jai Ge. 114-2 117-1 120-7 
Apibitce sa PEAR yee 119-3 122-0 122-1 
UL kes ea 120-3 128-8 123-7 
ACOs TS een, 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Septs le afte. 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Oct iil gene 120-5 131-7 126-3 
INOVeiles Greet 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Dee: Tse eaa.. 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Average, 1929. 115-3 124-2 121-3 
1930 Jana) 1. 0e es 07-2 123-4 117-6 
Reb ni eee ae, 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Mar Sta aaeae 108-7 110-0 115-9 
(April (1a wee. 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Mary lapis vars 110-8 115-3 117-8 
June eee 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Duly, . Lea 116-0 130-1 117-8 
Aug: Ue pase 114-5 138-2 115-4 
Sept. 02 eee. 113-2 138-5 114-7 
Octet y See nie 114-1 138-3 116-2 
Noval eles 112-6 135-3 115°5 
Dec eee 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Average, 1930. 111-8 125-3 116-3 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at Dec. 1, 1930... 14-1 1-4 12-7 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
BALA CS es Gehl [RR OS eee Ra PEM SS At A 93-9 81-5 
107-2 94-6 vile eee eee: 90-6 82-5 
102-3 86: Or heneiiene ae 86-5 86-2 
100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-0 
100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105:6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104:8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 Koso 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
112-9 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
115-5 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150°5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 aT 7, 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
1:3 3-4 1:5 3°3 3-2 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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ceptionally large numbers of men engaged in 
logging operations, but as export and other 
conditions were unfavourable, employment be- 
came very slack as from the spring of last 
year, and the customary seasonal gains towards 
the autumn and winter provided work for a 
much smaller number of workers than usual. 
Transportation, also, was quieter than in the 
two preceding years. In mining and com-« 


munications, employment was maintained 
throughout 1930 at a lower level than in 1929, 
but it was generally better than in 1928. Trade 
and services during the first half of 1930 were 
more active than in the preceding year, but 
from August 1 on, the indexes were slightly 
lower, though they averaged rather higher 
than in 1929 and earlier years of the record. 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 


Norz.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 


= pe g Logging | Mining 

1921—A verage.............. 87-7 103-0 98-0 

1922—Average.............. 88-3 85-1 99-5 

1923—A verage.............. 96-6 114-2 106-2 

1924—A verage.............. 92-4 116-7 105-3 

1925—A verage.............. 93-0 105-4 99-8 

1926—A verage!............. 99-6 99-5 99-7 

1927——Janty Sliven eae ore 94-7 136-1 104-7 

Hebe alert cc pe 98-2 149-1 104-0 

Mareeale teen: 99-8 137-5 101-6 

JN oF el Wp is a ene ates 101-5 85-7 103-0 

IMaveal era aera k 103-9 82-8 103-6 

cL UTAYS) ar pe ed les oA 106-9 86-8 105-5 

SUV ea eee a ea 106-8 69-9 106-6 

UE e el ey y, se ididdets 107-0 68-6 109-4 

SeDte elneeic ak com Ne 106-8 78-7 109-9 

OCERA sre cate yeas 106-4 96-8 111-5 

INOVere ate te ices 104-9 136-3 111-4 

DCW tie eye ts 104°3 182-7 113-1 

Average, 1927....... 103-4 109-3 107-0 

1928——Jan parley nook acan, 97-9 163-2 112-6 

E105 All Uepeandl ete ee Aanhi 102-3 169-5 113-2 

Meriter ter ees: sine. 104-7 159-6 111-4 

ADTILEL eee oa ey oes 106-6 88-3 109-0 

IM AVi WL ahie ne koe cos 109-0 78-5 111-5 

JUNG pl aee es yee. 112-6 85-9 112-3 

UL ye melee ec a aes 113-1 69-5 113-1 

PAA eee Bl eee Nea. Mots oo 115-2 68-6 114-9 

Septal gies oe reels 115-9 75-0 115-7 

OCU Blryec nc tan ne 115-7 98-5 117-1 

INOV. alirscc con eaves 115-1 139-3 121-2 

Deck svarra: fos ae: 112-9 178-1 121-0 

Average, 1928...... 110-1 114-5 114-4 

1929" Jan gel wegen cu en © 107-3 171-0 116-2 

Hebe plkee ns ccs hoe 112-8 178-3 117-8 

IM airs ealowaeg. cys oct Oe cia: 115-7 167-8 115-9 

Aprilglis gas. 3s es. chy 116-5 83-1 112-9 

Maye alae o's os ae: 119-8 75-8 115-6 

DUNG! WU aae ohm As 121-2 92-7 115-8 

JULY) plies sect ee te os 120-3 80-1 119-5 

AUG Baas sole, ea 121-6 74-0 122-1 

Deni. wlangens cea has 119-8 83-6 123-8 

OGCES Bla tot a cee 120-2 117-1 126-6 

NOW: pl Aap ce om cunts 117-2 173-3 128-0 

DeG el sae... fee aes 112-8 212-3 127-2 

Average, 1929...... 117-1 125-8 120-1 

LO30—Jangy glass me mosis: 106-5 200-2 122-5 

Hebx elaas. (2. 8cn, \eo 110-2 209-8 123-0 

Misr cal Anas t cs ee 110-9 178-3 119-8 

Aprile gigs e ccct oe cots: 111-3 87-6 114-5 

IMS Vinwls 44. oh acest 112-4 63-5 114-1 

ANNG oil atari ot es ses 113-6 90-0 115-6 

ELIT ii aie Pe eas at ae 111-3 82-1 113-8 

JANIS eel ee 28 fog 110-2 61-5 115-5 

Septsmlaven’ 2 1.4. 108-2 54-3 116-6 

OCU Pal ead. sss ake otek 107-8 70-8 118-9 

INOWpl aes. fe hank. 104-6 90-9 121-9 

Dec. Bl Ages. chon ces 100-6 106-5 117-8 

Average, 1930..... ‘ 109-0 108-0 117-8 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 

Dee. 1 1980 nee et eae 50-7 3-0 5:5 


Commun-| Trans- Con- : All in- 
ications | portation | struction Services | Trade dustries 

90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
87-6 100°3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93 +6 
99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 95-9 
99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 96-6 
99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 97-5 
101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 97-4 
103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 101-8 
103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 107-2 
106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 109-7 
106-6 105-0 150-2 115:8 107-3 110°5 
107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 111-0 
107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 110-3 
106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 108-8 
104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 108-1 
103-8 102-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 100-7 
100-9 98-8 75°6 105-8 110-0 102-0 
101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 102-6 
102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 102-3 
105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 106-8 
106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 113-8 
108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 117-7 
111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 119-3 
114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 119-1 
115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 118-8 
114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 118-9 
114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 116-7 
108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 109-1 
110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 110-5 
112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 111-4 
113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 110-4 
117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 116-2 
120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 122-2 
123-8 117-5 164°5 145-4 127-7 124-7 
126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 127-8 
128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 126-8 
128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 125-6 
125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 124-6 
127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 119-1 
120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 
128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 111-2 
120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 111-6 
118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 110-2 
117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 107-8 
117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 111-4 
119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 116-5 
119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 118-9 
121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 118-8 
120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 116-6 
119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 116-2 
119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 112-9 
115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 108-5 
119-8 104-6 129-8 131-6 127-7 113-4 

3-1 12-3 13-4 2-2 9-8 100-0 





1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
he average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 

Firms in all except the Maritime Provinces 
generally reported less activity in 1980 than 
in 1929 The index, based upon the 1926 
average as 100, was higher in the Maritime 
Provinces than elsewhere; this was largely 
due to the execution of an important pro- 
gram of road work during the summer 
months. 


Maritime Provinces—In the early part of 
1930, employment in the Maritime Provinces 
showed an increase, but this was succeeded 
by three months of contraction. During the 
summer, considerable improvement was re- 
corded, especially in highway construction 
work, but from September 1, the trend was 
downward. At the peak of employment on 
July 1, the index stood at 141-1, compared 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930. 


Nore.—A verage calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 





Jan. 1, 
Industries 1927 
BIGQULACLUTING ess. . Heese sok ee bee au eee 94-7 
Animal products—edible..............0.ceceees 91-9 
Huriand ‘products +). J.) btites sssclhentiee a setele eiiets 96-6 
Heather ang products iss c cet ctotee salem otras 102-9 
Pamber and products....6....5\-cievkss es iskevigines 77-4 
Rough and dressed lumber..............0ee0- 67-6 
d Biba habe eyes ERRAND cA eshiry AMBER NAAT Et abueay/4 Lyre SE 94-9 
Other lumber products...............ee0ece0: 95-3 
Musical imstruments so. cer. os ceicinstiaciecisteecieec 105-1 
Plant products—ediblewi ioe aves asielae aeiele 92-0 
Pulp and paper products esi. . 2. Wictas os «cles cei 98-7 
Pulpiand paper’. J. .nsaeae so hs cise Us 6 oinsteoteee 95-6 
Paper products 2.0... baseies beds alewalectosanise 98-3 
Printing andipublishing ye ts. eee see acre 103-3 
Rubber products)... sis wae ls oe se deena esiee seen 102-2 
mextile: products)).cah iecasoreak oleate cto cisle e ftoahe 98-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth............seeeeeeces 100-9 
Hosiery and knit goods...........ceseeeecees 99-6 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-2 
Other textile products...........sesceececees 97-7 
Plant products) (n.6:8.)is. cise os oioss oieeiecaie ote octal 92-6 
Tobacco 
Distillediandimalt liquors: ). gets: «wc deere cote aoe 
Wood distillates and extracts..............e00: 111-2 
Chemicals and allied products...............6. 95-0 
Clay, glass and stone products.............00 93-3 
Pilectric current) 0..i5) icin encck c de.ciele 4 6 deteakess 97-6 
Electrical apparatus ..2 Give ccc lente cle dounee. 108-3 
Tron and steel products...........-sececcccccees 94-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 97-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 100-9 
Agricultural implements..........0..ceseeeee 106-5 
and: vehicles )!.!. is asale woe cbs eau «ak ate ateielare 88-7 
Automobiles and parts.............cceeeee- 64-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 100-6 
Heating appliances 4 230cos c's densa or uae weee 93-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)...........6. 93 +7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 101-2 
Other iron and steel products................ 97-6 
Non-ferrous metal products..............sse0e 100-7 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 96-4 
Miscellaneous. .:.:cte us geiko eosbiina tie nas ne 100-2 
WL ODGUN Gers ere a reateioals o's Cig omirelate ice ob lala twcle ae terete 136-1 
IVE SUM RE Wane eievare aie g Meas eetatoa iota ee tlayclevotoen ome rctn cee 104-7 
Coal ay. Maree od aticrats tie sia cle coe rear Meters 110-4 
Metallicioreawon:s)s bo cinhte.s sb i ptgew secon neon 101-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 88-1 
COM MUNICALIONS Co's sels Pe eche » aches Meloiele ons ae ees 99-6 
WOlepraphs,. 05 s15)ecc aie sfaictersieie si Avie’ drs shila! a 0's deotslw sla 95-2 
Telephones? tiiis's) ante ae xstehrelelovelotesyorers oa estates 100-7 
LRONS POT LALION Hikes Risers site iol ieee Wels he aeteleels 99-1 
Street railways and cartage...........ccecceees 97-1 
Steam railways eres eh tals de lerwvalelajs/aretnre orate 102-0 
Shipping and stevedoring...............seeeee. 85-6 
Construction and maintenance. ......6...-+eceeeeee 73°1 
Boul ite econ soy cartes sts s aa ha ae Ore tb ey buss 86-7 
ELI way ye aimee fale aha tela ata ato setsalonayelsveialevbrctoiae 40-0 
ER LL yey. rote cn ite o A ants een aloe dato Se vay tal Crates ls ate 73°5 
DETUICER AN hunch slanteierae ee clereitaistomoale relate oie 96-7 
Hotels and restaurants ::2scsccsictecisso eee genesis 6 93-0 
Professional eae stave, crammed laa vise ete pee lers 96-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............++-0+ 102-2 
OLE nee ee a lees ie a Reet aticien hicteee sitimnete 109-9 
Retails cere: stretiereree Ss whprtavat rgramanin etevetiovel cberiersretonerersyere 115-3 
Wiholeealo ss) 2.0 coc4 Na Cienyaainteny ie al eek ener 2 99-8 
All indusiries! 005, FOSob et eee Perel oh 95-9 


Coeeeree ee eeeeeeee eset aseSeeeeeseeseeleDoseees EE Hle gorse sOer te [eoeeseseese|ooeoeses et ieeseoeeoroselseseeesesevt[eseeeeseee 


Relative 

Feb.1, | Mar.1, | April1, | May 1, June l, | weight, 

1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 June 1, 
98-2 99-8 101-5 103-9 166-9 55°7 
92-8 90-6 94-5 102-2 115-4 2-1 
89-3 83-2 95-9 93-4 97-3 0-1 
104-9 105-6 103-2 100-2 100-3 1-9 
81-9 85-5 88-3 98-2 111-3 6°3 
70°8 74-6 76°7 94-0 113-2 4-2 
102-8 105-8 108-5 106°9 105-6 1-0 
101-3 105-0 110-1 105-1 108-5 1-1 
99-6 95-8 100-6 96-1 96-9 0-4 
92-4 94-4 93-6 94-4 98-5 3-0 
101-1 99-8 102-9 103-8 108-1 6-8 
99-1 96-7 102-8 104-4 113-1 3-6 
101-2 103-5 105-3 104-9 104-4 0-8 
104-0 103-2 102-5 102-8 103-1 2-4 
108-5 108-5 108-8 111-3 113-8 1:6 
101-8 103-1 104-8 105-9 105-5 8-6 
103-6 104-0 106-1 109-1 109-6 3°3 
101-2 102-3 104-8 102-0 102-5 1-7 
100-4 102-6 104-6 102-3 99-8 2-5 
102-1 104-0 103-4 114-3 114-3 1-1 
105-1 104-1 102-3 105-5 107-7 1-4 
102-9 107-3 111-1 107-6 95-7 0-1 
100-7 101-6 102-3 104-4 106-2 0-8 
89-8 92-1 95-0 99-1 108-0 1-2 
96-6 97-1 99-6 103-9 106-7 1-5 
108-0 107-4 106-5 105-0 105-0 1-2 
99-8 103-5 104-8 106-7 105-9 15-1 
99-6 104-1 113-2 115-8 112-8 1-6 
104-4 104-4 112-1 110-8 110-6 1:3 
109-9 111-7 114-4 110-7 109-9 1-1 
96-5 101-6 100-1 104-7 103-1 6-8 
99-1 114-7 96-6 118-8 116-6 1-6 
114-5 114-1 109-0 103-5 110-3 0-4 
92-2 100-2 98-4 102-4 101-9 0-6 
99-6 101-2 108-1 105-5 111-0 0-7 
100-9 105-9 111-7 108-5 105-5 0-6 
100-9 101-3 104-8 104-5 104-5 2-0 
104-4 105-8 111-1 112-1 114-0 1-9 
96-6 96-9 100-2 101-7 104-5 1-2 
103-3 104-4 105-0 104-9 106-9 0-5 
149-1 137-5 85-7 82-8 86-8 2°3 
104-0 101-6 103-0 103-6 105-5 5-1 
107-9 104-2 104-7 102-8 101-8 2-9 
102-8 102-1 103-9 107-5 110-9 1-4 
91-6 92-3 95-0 101-2 111-9 0-8 
99-1 99-8 101-9 103-5 103-7 2-9 
95-5 96-0 102-4 105-5 106-8 0:6 
100-3 100-9 101-9 102-9 102-7 2-3 
95-4 95-7 96-2 100-8 104-8 13-1 
97-8 96-9 98-4 103-2 104-4 2-3 
98-3 99-0 98-6 99-9 103-0 9-0 
77-1 75°7 80-2 102-1 114-8 1-8 
67-6 72-3 72:5 95-0 121-3 11-9 
82-9 87-3 88-7 102-9 112-4 4-2 
30-3 27-4 35°7 68-5 125-0 1-9 
68-9 76-2 73-0 99-7 126-8 5-8 
95-9 97°3 $9-0 101-5 105-4 1-8 
92-0 92-5 92-7 95-9 101-5 0-9 
96-6 100-9 103-1 103-3 107-2 0-2 
101-4 103-0 106-5 108-9 109-8 0-7 
102-2 101-2 102-3 104-4 104-8 7:2 
103-7 102-4 103-7 106-3 106-5 4-8 
99-2 99-0 99-6 101-2 101-9 2-4 
96-6 97-5 97-4 101-8 107-2 100-0 
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with the previous high point of 127-5 on 
August 1, 1929. The index number averaged 
118-3 during 1930, as compared with 114-8 in 
the preceding year, and 106-6 in 1928. Manu- 
facturing as a whole afforded a smaller volume 
of employment in 1930 than in 1929; the in- 
dex at the end of the year was in fact lower 


than in the early winter of the last few years. 
The pulp and paper industries, which have 
been gaining steadily in recent years, showed 
further improvement in 1930; lumber, textiles 
and iron and steel, however, reported a less 
favourable situation than in 1929 or 1928. 
The tie-up in the movement of grain, which 


Taste IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


_ , (Nore.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms on the date indicated). 








Industries July 1 Aug. 1 
1927 1927 
NIQAUTSACELEIIUG wminvitel mer tereiv alec nator rarct eae 106-8 107-0 
Animal products—edible............ 121-4 120-6 
Mur and products... /t..:..).8:8es- 101-8 91-1 
Leather and products..............- 100-8 100-7 
Lumber and products............... 115-8 117-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 120-5 123-6 
urniture yy eee Wah esd. se 106-1 105°8 
Other lumber products............ 108-0 105-9 
Musical instruments................- 97-2 94-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 100-4 107-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 107-8 108-4 
Pulp and paper...............: 111-5 112-8 
Paper products................ 104-3 104-6 
Printing and publishing 104-5 104-1 
Rubber products.............. Pe 114-9 115-4 
Textileiproducts: 9. BUT). 665 Bees 103-6 103-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth 109-3 108-3 
Hosiery and knit goods 99-1 100-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 99-1 96-9 
Other textile products............. 107-5 112-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.)...........006. 106-0 109-4 
PRODACCO MM: Noes Ns oe ce Meee hic ema ea meee ietaie sR ane n ED, oleae saath. 
Distilled and malt liquors 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 110-1 103-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 103-6 103-3 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 112-2 113-7 
Electric’ current... tenes... esc int. 111-5 112-5 
Electrical apparatus................. 106:5 101-3 
Tron and steel products.............. 103-0] , 101-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 107-1 107-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 109-8 113-3 
Agricultural implements........... 106°8 107-1 
Land) webbicles (2319905. 20. Gee. 98-7 96°7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 96-3 89-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 107-4 100-6 
Heating appliances................ 102-7 103-8 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 113-9 112-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
OGM AAR ge eS a 102-1 97-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 104-4 103-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 114-4 111-5 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..... 107-7 108-8 
Miscellaneous). ca. antics ose decent. 103-4 101-1 
MGOGGING ae See ee Soe Ss 69-9 68-6 
MAND AeA io TRO Res Ok eee 106-6 109-4 
Coals ears ase eee a TSE 102-1 104-9 
Motallic rests 3 S506. UR 112-2 116-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COBLES Pee eos heen cee ct ate 115-6 115-6 
Communications. 6s Weeihs.s08 ees; 106-0 106-6 
Melegraphicrrs oss Os iste os eee: 110-8 112-4 
MTelop honest les esc ce ae 104-8 105-2 
MANES DOTLAON 1 NTN CS een 107-0 105-0 
Street railways and cartage.......... 105-4 106-4 
Steam railways, Orda: cscs meetin. 105-3 103-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 117-7 110-1 
Constructionand maintenance........... 144-2 150-2 
IBN ding Ne ee Mens. sc cache eee 120-8 129-6 
Hi ghwayiwase acme. se oo8 RGR. 221-1 242-4 
Railways iseee nace sits ss ce ae eke 137-7 132-4 
CNDICES Ae HPN occs Boke eek eke sa SRR: 113-1 115-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 116-1 120-8 
IPFofessiondl eae. a. terns fe sce ee: 107-4 102-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 110-3 112-1 
CSc bacon GOCE ESSERE eee 106-0 107-3 
Metall Mice. Lee e ee lS sk SEER 107-5 108-8 
Wholesale aires te504.. ek cece 102-8 104°5 
Allndustriestet in. 4.0 MiSs sec lee 109-7 110-5 








Relative | Aver. 

Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 weight Jan. 1- 

1927 1927 1927 1927 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 

1927 1927 
106-8 106-4 104-9 104°3 53-9 103-4 
117-6 114-0 112-0 109-6 2-0 106-9 
99-9 104-8 100-8 103-2 0-1 96-4 
103-9 104-1 104-6 105-8 2-0 103-1 
114-4 109-4 97-9 89-5 5-0 98-9 
119-6 110-6 92-4 79+1 2-9 95-2 
105-8 109-5 112-1 114-0 1-0 106-5 
102-7 103-6 103-5 103-6 1-1 104-4 
97-2 104-4 109-6 108-7 0-4 100-5 
109-4 120-9 109-7 107-5 3°3 101-7 
108-8 108-5 107°3 107-5 6-8 105-2 
112-3 111-9 108-4 106°3 3:4 106-2 
107-6 108-1 110-0 112-5 0-8 105-4 
104-5 104-6 105-5 108-0 2°6 104-2 
115-7 112-6 120-8 121-5 1-7 112-8 
104-4 104-9 106-8 106-5 8-6 104°1 
111-0 111-2 112-0 113-1 3°5 108-2 
97-7 97-8 103-4 104-5 1:7 101-2 
98-9 101-7 103-9 99-5 2-4 100-2 
109-6 108-4 105-4 108-6 1-0 107-3 
111-3 109-6 111-6 112-5 1-5 106-5 
104-1 115-0 117-4 129-7 0-1 109-6 
104-4 104-9 105-8 105-8 0°83 103-2 
109-5 106-2 108-1 105-2 1-2 102-7 
117-2 113-2 113-7 111-4 1-5 106-8 
107-8 110-2 112-0 112-9 1-3 107-6 
100-1 99-5 99°3 100-6 14-2 101-6 
106-9 103-1 103-3 112-3 1-6 106-9 
112-2 113-2 110-9 112-4 1-3 109:6 
94-3 94-6 96-1 94-2 0-9 104-7 
94-6 94°8 93-1 93-9 6-1 97-2 
89-7 92-7 87-4 85-3 1-2 95-1 
92-0 89-7 88-7 100-6 0-4 102-6 
105-4 103-8 110-7 111-0 0-6 102-1 
116-6 116-0 121-1 120-3 0-8 109-9 
96-3 91-1 92-6 91-7 0-5 100-4 
105-5 104-1 104-8 104-9 2-0 103-4 
111-5 110-2 110-2 114-8 1-9 110-1 
106-9 104-7 105-0 103-6 1-1 102-8 
101-2 98-2 100-1 97-6 0-4 102-2 
78°7 96-8 136°3 182-7 4-8 109-3 
109-9 111-5 111-4 113-1 5-5 107-0 
104-4 105-9 105-8 110-8 3-2 105-5 
118-5 120-5 121-5 121-1 1-5 111-6 
117-8 119-6 118-1 108-7 0-8 106°3 
107-2 107-2 106-2 104-6 2-9 103-8 
113-0 111-1 108-5 106-1 0-6 105-3 
105-7 106-2 105-5 104°3 2-3 103-4 
105-9 106-5 106-5 107+1 13-2 102-5 
108-6 107-9 106-5 106-0 2°3 103-2 
104-6 104-8 105-3 105-5 9-1 102-5 
108-6 114-0 113-1 116-7 1-8 101-5 
150-4 139-8 122-1 99-5 9-7 109-0 
134-7 133-7 117-7 107-4 4-1 108-7 
238-8 215-4 193-4 113-9 1-8 129-3 
129-1 115-7 101-2 85-5 3-8 101-6 
120-0 115-3 107-9 106-9 1-8 106-2 
126-0 114-9 102-6 100-6 0-9 104-1 
100-7 113-1 114-3 107-6 0-2 104-4 
116-4 116-0 113-6 115-9 0-7 109-7 
108-4 109-4 111-9 121-2 8-2 107-4 
108-1 109-5 113-0 127-0 5-7 109-3 
109-2 109-4 109-9 110-0 2°5 103-9 
111-0 110-3 108-8 108-1 100-0 104-6 
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affected general conditions towards the end of 
1929, continued during 1930 as an important 
factor in transportation, but in spite of this, 
the group afforded more employment than in 
1929 or 1928. Ccnstruction was considerably 
brisker, especially in the highway division; 
services, communications and trade also regis- 
tered a higher level of employment than in 


any other year of the record. Employment 
im mining was on the whole maintained at 
approximately the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year. Considerable activity in logging 
in the early months of 1930 was succeeded by 
a period of quietness, and the index averaged 
many points lower than in 1929. The agegre- 
gate payrolls of the 552 reporting firms in the 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


_ , (Norz.—Average calendar year, 1926 = 100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms on the date indicated.) 








Relative 
Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 June 1 
1928 
IMATUSACHUT ING Ns a: sh Peers e ateiate Seales oisis oar nee 97-9 102:3 104-7 106-6 109-0 112-6 55-0 
Animal products—edible..............ecccecees 102-1 97°3 94-6 97-5 108-2 116-7 2-0 
Murvand products. yipeees ace mt ce ree 93-7 89-4 88-2 92-0 89-5 91-1 0-1 
Leather and products............. SRSHAR oo abode 102-6 106-4 108-9 108-6 102-6 100-4 1:8 
Humber and products. way. ck doce eet dee eae 78:1 86-1 88-9 91-7 98-2 109-7 5-8 
Rough and dressed lumber.............-.ee0+ 65-5 73°5 77°4 81-0 89-7 106°5 3° 
Lak Tog sa) A Vac) Dard Ue, 4" BRE rd aia Ae 105-3 113-3 113-7 116-1 117-1 117-1 1-0 
Other lumber products). /. 5. sec. 1... eeiee« 97-9 105-2 106-4 106-8 111-1 113-4 1-1 
Masicallanstrumentsy.scenes ce cents as ce eens 102-2 97-8 95-3 90-5 87-8 92-4 0:3 
Plant products—ediblews..cc dees. oe ole renee 87-7 92-1 93-8 95-0 94-9 100-0 2-9 
Pulp and paper products..............000- Bas 104-4 107-7 108-3 106-6 108-7 111-3 6°6 
Pulp and papers 4s eee eee os dere eee 102-3 107-8 110-2 107-0 109-8 113-5 3°4 
Paper products............. Mie hare ate: 3.0 bts GUA 104-9 105:3 106-0 107-6 109-5 112-5 0-8 
Printing and publishing) :/)) S728... ane 107:9 108-9 107-0 106-6 107-7 108-7 2-4 
Rubber products.) Si Na Ean ean 116-2 118-6 119-5 120:3 123-0 125-7 1-7 
Mextilo products) (2 een sc. ck. tei etme sates 99-9 105-7 106-8 106-5 107-0 106-3 8-1 
‘Chread,yarn/and cloth )).\s. ens se weeie 108-8 111-1 110-4 107-9 110-3 110-5 3°2 
Hosiery and knit goods................2000: 92-5 99-6 102-1 102-9 104-2 104-0 1-6 
Garments and personal furnishings.........-: 93-9 101-1 103-7 104-9 104-1 101-9 2-3 
Other textile products hy iwon. eee encioee 101-4 111-7 111-6 113-0 109-7 108-7 1-0 
Plantproducts\ (Mews) iawce escent eens 109-7 118-3 121-7 116-3 121-6 120-1 1°5 
TOD ACCO sis 5 SEM oa te eo Ae elie be RM sisi a dake hd Mena atat ovat eete A silica ah alay ete ets Ila a. apa ahs, gle Oteteme Ete PM oe Nee TCO OEE KE. AR re 
Distilled‘and malt liguors.2 Brves, <P ee |. cea |e «choses |i ogee ate | sive 2 oie ce crak] ee ener oar cdeee | rte ai Sein | renee tec 
Wood distillates and extracts..............200+5 116-3 138-9 148-0 141-2 130-0 133-8 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products...............+- 102:8 108-5 108-9 111-3 113-0 114-1 0-8 
‘Clay, glass and stone products..............0+: 89-8 96:3 96-0 104-0 108-7 115-7 1-2 
Hlectrie’ current... i Sewell eee 107-8 107-2 109-0 110-4 112-2 118-9 1-5 
Electrical apparatus, wade scck sees. ce due 109-5 108-4 109-6 110-1 112:5 117-5 _ 1:3 
yon and istéel products! sun eae. deen 96-9 101-7 106-9 112-0 114-6 118-1 15:8 
‘Crude, rolled and forged products..........-- 105-4 108-6 114-1 119-2 124-7 125-3 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...........-- 110-7 114-1 117-3 118-3 120-1 123-9 1:3 
Agricultural implements..............020008% 95-1 99-4 104-0 103-0 100-4 102-8 0-9 
Mand pvehicles..\ 2 sane cok sulaaibie Wolpe aamete 92-0 96-4 103-7 110-9 114-0 118-7 7°4 
Automobiles and parts. ...0.........c0c+es- 82-8 96-4 120-3 140-2 154-7 170-0 2-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 68-2 99-0 104-8 117-0 120°3 125-4 0-5 
Hosting appliances, ).. ossicles eebicker cian 98-6 91-7 103-3 106-3 108-4 112-7 0-5 
' Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............- 117-7 126-9 127-3 133-3 140-2 138-8 0-9 
Foundry and machine shop products ihe 90-3 96-6 100-4 105-3 111-5 113-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products.............+--- 99-4 104-1 105:3 106-5 105-2 108-4 2-1 
‘Non-ferrous metal products.............-eeee0- 107-9 113-9 116-1 117-9 119-1 120-7 1-9 
Mineraliproducts, in... ue ees os aes 101:6 102-8 106-4 110-0 113-9 116-9 1-2 
Miscellaneous’ ,)\c. tee /sciees lean ieetelee «ase ereae 95:5 95°8 96-6 97-8 102-2 103-9 0:4 
PBC. RARE e BOISE SO.S JARO Co GOED Go cison 163-2 169-5 159-6 88-3 78°5 85-9 2-1 
MATT bictields tials oc tiote ieleies ae alU ee eile eile eerie 112-6 113-2 111-4 109-0 111-5 112-3 5-1 
(Grays EGS ENE em a 6 SAR ES AA RA a 113-5 113°6 109-7 104-9 104-3 100-7 2-7 
Metalliclores'..cccpecisomtate astercieta mec ieee ore enrs 119°5 120-7 122-6 123-8 123-9 126-6 1°5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 97-8 99-9 100-4 101-1 120-4 135-2 0:9 
CommMmunications.......2-ceseeee0 bi Ads See arm 102-9 100:9 101-2 102-3 105-0 106:9 2-7 
Meleorap las... is. wakvetee ss sledeiaielas sac hee. 99-0 98-1 98-4 100-9 106-0 111:5 0-6 
MPelephones s.)./.s : Vaeeeenie Cantera cs cic eiabane aes 104-0 101-7 101-9 102-8 104-7 105-7 2-1 
Trans DOT latlows. |. ks eae ele coke a ettiate ons Meetete es 99-4 98-8 97-3 98-2 100-7 108-0 12-9 
Street railways and cartage.............2eeeee- 104-0 105-6 103-4 103-3 107-0 112-3 2°3 
Steam Tallways Memeo ey ec seek tiaeieec se metateass 103-2 101-7 99-4 99-4 99-2 105-1 8-8 
Shipping and stevedoring.............eeseeceee 72-7 73°5 77-9 84-7 100-6 119-8 1:8 
Construction and Maintenance.......cceceseeeeccees 78-6 75°6 73°3 78-6 103-7 136-8 12-6 
1 ESTib Co bhava AMAA a SE sean Ronn NDR SAL 82-8 84-6 79°3 87-1 102-6 118-3 4-2 
Lig Way Alors sain ieee etcbalelcteatelavelela cis slsieeraee ae 63-1 54:0 49-9 43-2 83-8 142-5 2:3 
Railway ie tes 0k SRM os tleial ote ape clatatova sidiale Sorat 79-0 74-9 75°1 82-8 109-7 144-1 6-1 
CHOLES Me id LE eee ote baeratare' so: ofa loltltels aieie 105-3 105-8 105-3 108-4 111-7 118-4 1:9 
Hotels andirestaurantsig.: ote eelaveles~ cvsie aisle eeierals 99-0 99-6 99-1 100-3 103-4 114-7 1-0 
Professional ss dec Wis Metin Pieteebnls ails Saleen: 107-8 113-8 114-6 119-2 120-1 118-5 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 113-9 112-0 111-5 117-2 121-1 123-6 0-7 
(Kole {RRS ll ic ot sn 5 8. SBAAG OSG On OUCOe Aas 120-4 110-0 109-7 111-1 111-7 113-7 7:7 
Reotall 502 ia ities woe oteteterete sate ote eeloneie sve aisha 127-1 112-5 112-3 113-6 114-4 116-3 5-3 
Wholesale eet yy. AE eee es ee tee es se 107-3 105-3 104-6 105-9 106-2 108-3 2-4 
Allandustries UN 0.5) Rie ok tae sce ae ace ey 100-7 102-0 102-6 102-3 106-8 113-8 100-0 
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Maritime Provinces averaged 79,817 persons, 
as compared with 77,007 in the preceding 
year. 

Quebec—In Quebec, the period of expan- 
sion during the summer of 1930 was shorter, 
and in this period a smaller number of per- 
sons was added to the staffs of the reporting 


firms, than was the case in the preceding 
summer. Until May 1, the index each month 
was higher than in the corresponding month 
in any of the last nine years, but from then 
on the situation was not so favourable as in 
1929, while from September 1, employment 
was at a slightly lower level than in 1928 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


(Nore.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated). 











Relative | Average 





Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Octal x) Noval Dec. 1 weight Jan. 1- 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 
1928 1928 
DVEGNUTACEUTIT Gy hictxe= coca tect oreo #6 = cichoreje ole sir 113-1 115-2 115-9 115-7 115-1 112-9 53-7 110-1 
Animal products—edible............ 121-6 122-4 125-9 119-6 116-1 112-2 1-8 111-2 
PUT Ans PrOGUCtS.. teeth kh» wala terete 93-0 90-4 99-3 99-5 94-4 90-8 0-1 92-6 
Leather and products............... 97-6 97-0 97-4 96-4 97-1 93-9 1-7 100-7 
‘umber andsproductsi..... . «)1 stele « 117-7 121-0 120-5 117-6 109-2 95-4 4-9 102-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 118-5 122-9 121-8 116-3 105-2 84:9 2-8 96-9 
EEL Ue yee) ein eto. «: «cls Se stotel- 117-0 118-4 116-5 120-0 120-6 121-4 1-0 116-4 
Other lumber products............ 111-9 117-0 117-9 118-7 100-0 108-6 1-1 109-6 
Musical -instruments................- 97-6 97-9 10:-2 112-6 121-7 116-4 0-4 101-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 101-3 111-4 112-9 121-5 116-2 111-8 3-1 103 -2 
Pulp and paper products............. 110-0 109-9 108-8 109 0 110-5 110-0 6-5 108-8 
Pulp Andipaper:, ce Wace oe «nye 21 seit 117-2 117-7 115-8 112-6 108-1 106-1 3-2 110-7 
IPADET PLOCUCUS. ca, cele eae o.croe horereren 113-9 118-0 121-0 120-8 112-5) fi “81523 0-9 112-3 
Printing and publishing............ 110-0 111-7 109-4 110-8 112-2 113-7 2°4 109-6 
Rubber productsintcasies | 3 -\s/. steiatetet: 127-1 130-3 137-4 135-2 145-6 145-3 1-9 128-7 
Hextilespnoductss.at st tier a - <& tornete 101-2 102-4 104-0 105-2 107-9 108-8 8-1 105-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 107-0 110-6 111-9 109-4 109-0 110-6 3-1 101-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 103-3 102-7 103-6 105-2 108-5 113-5 1-7 103-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 99-7 99-2 101-8 106-5 107-8 103-9 9-3 102-4 
Other textile products............. 106-7 107-4 107-0 110-5 105-2 107-8 1-0 108-4 
Plant products (n:6.8.) 3.00... . 2 ce eel 118-0 119-0 121-5 121-5 120-1 125-6 1:6 109-3 
MOWACCOM seis ates Jere 10.80 SS5| lbomcascocseeaanos 28 ANOS He Gris Bd OD Boe Cee 108-6 117-9 O20 eRe es 
Distillenieme malt LiGuOrs te yeteei|| lak eeetekteeel lo 21a ete eetes | ae-l ate Rae cel lala. oer sieeve) ccs 137-6 137-1 DOW Bh 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 126-2 110-5 138-8 150-2 161-5 159-4 0-1 137-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 113-6 108-5 109-9 110-0 111-6 114-0 0-8 110-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 116-5 122-9 124-6 123-3 118-4 120-1 1-2 111-4 
HELGCtrIG CULLEN. 3.j6c ne Save 0/8 alsteteet 120-8 123-8 129-3 127-9 128-1 123-9 1-5 118-3 
Blectrical apparatus...) ..........% 118-4 118-8 123-1 127-4 130-0 128-9 1:3 117-9 
Tron and steel products.............. 116-4 118-7 117-6 116-4 115-5 116-3 15:1 112-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 123-5 121-7 122-7 125-0 126-7 125-8 1-6. P#$20-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 121-8 125-4 128-8 127-6 125-2 124-2 1-3 121-5 
Agricultural implements........... 100-9 104-1 97-4 98-4 103-4 111-6 Lo el0.4 101-7 
Mand WehiGles... 40 fe ise. wacitels 116-5 120-7 117-9 115-0 109-1 108-8 6-6 | 110-3 
Automobiles and parts..... Rites 160-3 179-9 171-0 158-6 132-3 L227 et 1-7 140-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 124-1 116-4 107-1 101-9 103-0 108-7 0-4 108-0 
Heating appliances................ 115-4 114-6 121-4 123-1 124-9 122-9 065 111-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 143-5 151-5 145-6 144-6 150-2 154°5 apes Od 0 139-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCERR MPEG beck eet s «Aine coe 117-6 118-6 121-7 119-5 120-4 121-3 0:6 111-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 112-5 112-2 114-4 114-5 117-6 117°5 2-1 109-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 122-0 123-2 124-1 122-3 123:6 126-1 1-9 119-7 
Minera liprodiuetsineh names «vac teste 125-8 133-5 135-0 135-4 133-7 131-5. 1:3 120-5 
IMiscelllanGOushs.jac4 ah Seok «ins thee 109-5 115-8 108-6 109-6 111-9 109-1 0-4 104-7 
LEGS OTE tk, c COROT hod SORT eee oe § 69:5 68-6 75-0 98-5 139-3 178-1 A-5 114-5 
LVERIRG cake SMe «eae a rio acini wacetenvetets 113-1 114-9 115-7 117-1 121-2 121-0 5:3 114-4 
Coalinga aoc co de ats cect nee 98-7 101-8 102-9 103-1 110-6 113-4 2-9 106-4 
Metallic onesten.isac.te tes. 04 eee 125-9 129-6 131-4 134-2 135-0 130-2 1:5 116-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COAL) :2 ahs eas aie eee 137-4 140-3 138-5 141-8 138-8 134-4 ' 0-9 123-8 
OONUTUNICGLIONB Gasca. ee hoe ain oe ewe 108-7 111-2 114-8 115-1 114-1 114-7 2°83 108-2 
Meleorraphsads cccq. a ye he acing see eine 116-1 121-2 125-1 126-4 124-5 122-8 0-6 112-5 
Molephones. Ord: sh doce ae ow nheee thee 106-8 108-5 112-1 112-1 111-4 112-6 2e2 107-0 
DRONS DOTLALION Maina a tate dss sisson ee 109-2 110-8 111-5 111-8 113-4 112.2 12-9 105-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 114-5 114-8 117-7 118-3 121-5 118-2 2°4 111-7 
Steam maihwaysen..aonctia. «+ n¢-eeeers 110-0 111-7 110-8 111-5 112-6 111-0 8-9 106-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 98-0 100-0 107-0 104-5 106-9 111-0 1-6 96-4 
Construction and maintenance...........- 154-3 167-7 158-7 147-3 137-4 113-2 10-6 118-8 
IB Ging see steko. cscs oe ae. 120-5 131-9 137-7 138-2 136-0 125-0 4-8 112-0 
LIS HWA Nett. so tote Becks a-05.e ate tas 222-3 251-9 243-7 212-7 166-2 111-8 1-7 137-1 
Railway: Beth oc hecitata<isnc'escamon 159-8 168-8 145-6 130-5 127-4 102-5 4-] 116-7 
ISCVDIGES. se UNE sins Set cits ennie tee 130-8 132-8 132-5 127-7 120°8 117-2 1-8 118-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 133-5 136-8 187-5 125-8 114-9 112-9 0-9 114-8 
IProfessionaltess ach fans «2 cathe ee 119-2 120-5 121-9 119-5 121-5 116-1 0-2 117-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 129-5 130-6 128-3 133-2 129-5 124-2 0-7 122-9 
MOCO. aise dete ttels ie rahe Seed at orale si.g SS Sie a 115-3 116:3 116-0 120-1 121-3 127-4 8-4 116-1 
Retailer Peeee eats. ant ates 117-0 118-6 118-3 122-4 124-8 133-7 6-0 119-3 
Wholesales cs c.te addide occa iene 110-8 111-1 111-0 115-1 113-8 113-8 2-4 109-4 
FMEDY BITES TO ists OSB AOS BESO 117-7 119-3 119-1 118-8 118-9 116-7 100-0 111-6 
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also. From the low point of 103-7 on April 1, 
the index rose to 116°8 at its peak on July 1, 
but by the beginning of December it had 
fallen to 106-7, or slightly lower than on 
January 1. The labour forces of the 1,680 co- 
operating employers varied between 262,565 
and 297,187 workers on the dates of minimum 
and maximum activity, respectively, aver- 


aging 279,911 for the twelve months. The 
mean index was 110°3, as compared with 
113-4 in the preceding year. Manufacturing 
as a whole was slacker than in 1929, averaging 
approximately the same as in 1928, but was 
higher than in earlier years of the record. 
Lumber, pulp and paper, and iron and steel 
recorded a smaller volume of employment 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


(Nors.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated.) 














Industries Jan. 1 

1929 
VGN USACEUPING ihe is bs ee aes «hot oR eis ale tants 107-3 
Animal products—edible................0s0e28- 109-8 
War andi products :\). Wows. ck cic ch ohele were cet e 80-5 
DMeather and products e.'.:. . ieee cee b aeeohe 85-8 
umber and products Aes. <0). Utes see eee 84-2 
Rough and dressed lumber................06 70-6 
BCOTNIGUTCL Ss) cc cae woes sleek eleNe niels che Cheers 112-9 
Otherlumber products... ...\00 Ui tie.. «ecole 103-3 
Musical instruments.) hs... Poe eek. so eit ehtets 110-4 
Plant products—edible...............eeeeceeees 98-1 
Pulp and paper products..............eeeeeeeees 106-1 
IPuilp ‘and paper.c iso: he eae cs see eet we oc cee 100-1 
[Paner: products. fy soe otees ogetetel hee sic beams 107-2 
Printing and publishing=.:.).S.cee..--e ae 114-6 
Rubber! products.: ) sects): Pek cae soe aera 142-2 
Rextile products! \).8sGaac.s 6 lceualmers sects ete 102-4 
Thread, ‘yarn and, eloth.:. 7c sean. seen 106-9 
Hosiery and knit goods. .....3..).......0000% 109-4 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-0 
Other textile'products.c.0. 5, t Ween ce eee 100-2 
Plant produets, n:e:sy ese. see meee ee. 113-5 
ODACCOL A. oy se ead ies et eek tiene oe 96:1 
Distilled and malt liquors................... 141-0 
Wood distillates and extracts 153-5 
Chemicals and allied products................. 110-2 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 108-3 
Wlectric currentasn: GaGsines 2 aheeemee coelhe ee 114-1 
Hlectricalapparabus 2H ess sees e ee eos heen 128-7 
Jron and’stee! producta) 0) yee... . 6 anos 114-9 
_ Crude, rolled and forged products............ 117-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 117-4 
Agricultural implements..................00. 106-8 
Mand vehicles \2 (hee ew Pea ie ate ae 113-3 
Automobiles and parts................cc00. 130-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 112-8 
Heating appliancessioss csc sc eee sess poet 120-7 
ron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 150-4 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 120-2 
Other iron and steel products................. 106-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. 121-7 
Mineraljproducts.! (ene idee. ase en eee 122-9 
Miscellancous: 1000 )h. fa tigen. coe ee eee 105-4 
LOGGING Ne GUM HS 1.0L cA CAE OE NS Re AHS ee 171-0 
Man eng es ee ce aR ne. RUM NS Gay a 116-2 
(OCS AM ae PR AD ne eS eee A 111-1 
Metallicvores. (si) 2 UR ee ioce. Doi ae a Ee ane 126-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 118-0 
Conununications 603) UNL RAT ena 112-6 
Melagrap hs. 36. f. Paes oe Neat ar i ena 117-8 
Meleph ones sh 5.21/2.fe Mees oe yee tke poe 111-2 
Transportationy esc: eins spe de ee 102-6 
Street railways and cartage 113-4 
Steam railways). ois Peels da ey 103-5 
Shipping and stevedoring....................-: 83-4 
Construction and maintenance................00000- 87-4 
Bailding: Ge eee Ue ee is. ORR os 2 RD 96-6 
ALIS Wash ial Re eo Sf eee LI RD 70°4 
VAIL WAY Mae aise Le RO ec sol Sie eae c,.) aerate 85-0 
Services 2 WEE ee Ee eee FO Ns RY Ea 118-0 
Hotels and restaurants)... 6.0 d..4.5.++)00e52! 114-9 
Professionals). Seen. ee iaeeen, tia 113-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 124-0 
MME LNBs O olltidere oe OUR Ieee M Rens ie SeBRotea 128-5 
Retail 4 sb We ioc ba ee) Re Ok Cae 136-8 
Wholesale. 2.06.5: RARE on, ee ees 110-4 
BU dndusteies.26, cs CREE ore Tee 109-1 


Relative 

Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight, 

1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 June 1, 

1929 

112-8 115-7 116-5 119-8 121-2 55-0 
105-1 104-7 106-7 110-0 119-5 1-8 
80-0 84-8 94-8 100-3 102-5 0-2 
92-3 93-3 91-9 91-4 91-0 1:5 
87-6 95-0 95-3 107-9 120-7 5-9 
71-0 81-1 81-9 100-8 119-6 3-7 
121-9 123-8 120-2 123-5 123-7 1-0 
111-6 115-5 117-3 117-8 121-6 1-2 
102-5 103-3 93-2 97-8 96-5 0-3 
97-2 100-2 101-6 101-6 104-8 3:0 
109-6 108-0 108-3 109-8 111-8 6-4 
104-7 103-2 104-4 105-6 108-7 3-1 
110-4 109-7 110-3 111-2 111-4 0:8 
116-3 114-3 113-3 115-0 116-0 2-5 
138-9 138-5 133-3 139-7 143-6 1-7 
107-5 110-1 110-5 110-3 108-8 7:9 
109-1 110-6 108-4 108-7 107-0 2-9 
110-7 111:5 112-6 115-6 114-0 1-6 
102-3 108-5 111-0 108-4 107-2 2-4 
109-4 110-3 112-1 111-0 109-4 1-0 
127-3 121-9 121-2 124-0 125-2 1-5 
120-3 111-4 108-9 113-2 112-8 0-8 
138-3 138-6 140-2 141-6 145-1 0-7 
151-0 152-9 170-2 176-8 186-5 0-1 
112-8 112-9 118-9 118-9 117-6 0-7 
109-6 107-7 114-4 125-1 131-3 1-2 
115-6 116-5 117-0 121-9 132-3 1-5 
130-3 130-4 134-0 136-0 139-0 1-3 
126-5 132-1 134-2 137-6 133-2 16-4 
134-7 141-4 139-6 145-9 143-9 1-7 
127-1 127-1 128-0 133-9 133-3 1-3 
121-1 125-3 124-0 126-2 124-9 1-0 
126-9 134-8 138-7 140-0 131-5 7:5 
177-7 194-9 209-0 215-2 182-9 4-5 
105-2 112-8 122-2 136-7 135-2 0:5 
118-5 132-1 132-1 133-6 137-9 0-6 
117-6 173-2 169-7 174-6 178-2 1-1 
132-0 134-6 137-0 138-9 137-2 0-7 
111-6 111-9 114-1 118-8 117-4 2-0 
128-0 135-3 131-7 134-3 136-5 2-0 
126-1 126-3 128-0 133-7 136-7 1-2 
108-9 112-1 112-0 112-5 113-2 0-4 
178-3 167-8 83-1 75°8 92-7 2-2 
117-8 115-9 112-9 115-6 115-8 4-8 
113-7 111-6 103-3 101-5 99-3 2-4 
128-3 125-6 129-3 132-2 138-4 1-5 
115-4 115-8 121-9 142-1 140-9 0-9 
110-9 112-0 113-5 117-3 120-9 2-8 
108-1 109-4 114-2 118-6 126-8 0:6 
111-7 112-7 113-3 116-9 119°3 2-2 
101-6 99-8 101-8 108-1 113-9 12-4 
114-4 112-3 113-3 119-6 125-1 2:3 
102-6 101-3 102-7 106-0 109-9 8-4 
78-6 74-4 81-0 104-7 120-3 1-7 
79°3 80-0 85-4 112-0 144-6 12-8 
93-0 94-3 102-5 114-3 134-7 4-9 
43-0 40-7 38-2 77-9 144-3 2-1 
79°9 81-4 87-3 123-2 154-2 5-8 
117-3 118-4 121-1 121-6 131-1 2-1 
113-2 113-7 115-6 113-8 131-9 1-2 
118-5 122-5 124-5 126-3 122-5 0-2 
123-4 124-5 128-9 133-5 132-5 0-7 
119-7 117-8 122-5 124-0 126-0 7°9 
124-5 121-9 127-9 128-8 130-8 5:6 
109-4 109-0 110-8 113-7 115-4 2°3 
110-5 111-4 110-4 116-2 122-2 100-0 
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than in the preceding year; reduced activity 
was indicated, on the whole, in textiles, al- 
though these industries towards the close of 
the year showed some improvement over 
earlier months. Owing probably to stock 
market conditions activity in mining was 
rather curtailed as compared with 1929, but 


employment was, on the average, greater than 
in 1928. Communications and transportation 
were not so active as in 1929, but the level of 
employment in the former was generally 
higher than in 1928 and earlier years for 
which data are available, while transportation 
was quieter than in any other year since 1926. 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


_ . (Nore.—Average calendar year, 1926 = 100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated.) 














Industries July 1 Aug. 1 
1929 1929 
Manufacturing.............. ever et naoaees 120-3 121-6 
Animal products—edible............ 122-3 123-6 
UTS DrOdUCctS AEM. 7 kee)... 0. ute 104-0 99-0 
Leather and products............... 92-8 94-4 
Lumber and products............... 122-7 124-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 122-6 125-8 
HUrnitureees ee retail cs ake eae 123-4 126-2 
Other lumber products............ 122-3 119-0 
Musical instruments................. 99-9 99-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 112-3 118-4 
Pulp and paper products.............. 113-0 115-1 
Pulpand| paper... dkales . «<0 soak 110-5 113-2 
Paper peoauctes i as .054.< «<4 PAE 113-3 113-7 
Printing and publishing............ 116-1 118-1 
Rubber products... .2..5/2;... «s-malek 143-4 145-2 
shextile products... orca: i. 2s. saehe. 105-8 105-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 104-1 104-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 113°3 107-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 103-5 105-1 
Other textile products............. 104°6 108-4 
Plant products (n.e.s.)..........0.00- 125-6 128-1 
ODACCO) Maras st PisSRLe« «sak eee 111-8 115-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 147-0 148-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 183-8 171-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 118-7 117-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 137-8 141-2 
Plectric current... iii. 2oes cas <8 ee 137-0 139-4 
Electrical apparatus................. 142-7 146-1 
Iron and steel products.............. 126-8 126-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 136-3 138-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 132-1 136-5 
Agricultural implements........... 127-8 125-9 
Wand vehicles. smone. iin ane 119-9 117°6 
Automobiles and parts.......... 145-3 130-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 142-7 149-4 
Heating appliances................ 133-6 132-7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)... 178-4 182-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
UGCUS. Seeks sie: Als Ba aed os od heres 127-6 123-8 
Other iron and steel products...... 117-0 117-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 134-8 136-7 
Mineral products.......sc+....2.2-¢0: 141-7 147-8 
Dliscellan@ouas. . 0.3. 9.ga4+ +++ 4.eseRe 113-4 113-0 
UQOQUIUT ech FOE Ae GAS Ca Dae oe Pa 80-1 74:0 
TOUTE © Sard, ah ees A Aes Silat sles Oda Nee 119-5 122-1 
COMMS 4 eae daha. ocedememee 102-9 104-2 
IMe@tallictoresn.co.s se mata- «cs ol ee 140-3 145-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COAL) Raw NE. cd. atoataao's acid some 148-2 151-8 
COMMUNIGIEONE: 0.6. ges cases odes etis 123-8 126-0 
Whelégranhseare.c. 2 joan delat on oes 130-5 133-7 
*helephones pee ccn. was se toe ee 122-0 123-9 
De ARAS DONUT os. ods as and bods Pe eee. 117-5 117-2 
Street railways and cartage......... 128-7 130-5 
WOVOATN TAIWAUSSS. 4. av ewiss «- 6 4sinv ow 113-1 113-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 126-0 120°8 
onstruction and maintenance.........-- 164-5 186-8 
PETG OP Be esheets: Aion = ime ei 148-8 170-2 
PLISN WAV a eee: doccinis cc sd eases 213-3 298-2 
sl ways weer ena esc ots oe 160-4 153-8 
ET rere Ie ee Ore: Gita. «oe bse 145-4 146:6 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 154°8 1593 
PPOIGSBIONAIo ney Ae aa cays s «od so ant 126-6 122-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 135-1 132-9 
LROTD CD apes A atta. oe ap eae Rag ay 127-7 126-1 
Laq Rie. cea d 5 Ate Ree Ree 132-8 129-4 
J SNE! OTS Nays 2. ages Bare aioe mamas ake Ho 116-8 118-7 
PRES I CY ne er ee ee eC 124-7 127-8 


Relative | Aver 

Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 | weight, | Jan. 1- 

1929 1929 1929 1929 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 

1929 1929 

119-8 120-2 117-2 112-8 52-1 117-1 
121-0 117-1 115-2 110-1 1:8 113-8 
104-3 103-1 102-5 90-2 0-2 95-5 
96-4 97-7 95-5 94-3 1:6 93-1 
120-7 116-6 106-1 93-6 4-6 106-2 
122-0 114-7 97-1 79°6 2-5 98-9 
121-7 125-4 128-1 124-3 1:0 122-9 
115-6 115-8 116-6 112-0 1-1 115-7 
99-4 101-8 102-8 100-0 0-3 100-6 
123-4 134-8 122-7 115-8 3-1 110-9 
113-1 114-2 114-1 113-4 6°5 111-4 
110-9 111-9 110-2 108-4 3-1 107-7 
115-3 116-8 116-6 115-3 0-8 112-6 
115-3 116°3 118-6 119-6 2-6 116-1 
140-6 137-2 136-3 135-0 1-7 139-5 
104-8 106-9 107-4 105-8 8-0 107-2 
100-6 102-2 105-5 104-9 2-9 106-0 
113-1 115-4 117-1 117-2 1:7 113-1 
105-7 107-6 104-5 101-6 2-5 104-9 
100-9 105-1 104-6 101°1 0-9 106-4 
120-0 128-2 130-0 130-3 1-6 124-6 
103-3 115-5 118-7 119-7 0-9 112-3 
146-1 148-2 147-7 147-0 0-7 144-1 
160-8 177-3 186-3 189-4 0-1 171-7 
120-6 120-6 122-3 122-6 0:8 117-8 
139-9 136-7 133-8 129-1 1-2 126-2 
136:8 138-9 132-1 129-7 1-5 127-6 
154-7 158-2 164-1 161-7 1-6 143-8 
122-3 120-9 117-1 110-9 13-8 125-2 
133-3 132-6 129-0 118-0 1-4 134-2 
131-9 132-5 133-2 131-3 1:3 130-4 
108-3 103-0 96-8 96-7 0-8 115-6 
114-6 112-8 106-2 98-4 5-7 121-1 
129-1 126-8 115-2 94-0 1:3 154-2 
142-1 146-2 133-7 124-8 0-5 130-3 
130-8 138-0 139-4 133-5 0-5 131-9 
181-3 175-3 185-2 174-3 1:0 174-2 
128-3 123-0 115-4 116-0 0-6 127-8 
114-2 113-7 114-6 111-4 2-0 114-1 
133-6 132-9 135-7 132-7 1-9 132-8 
148-8 149-1 149-4 148-4 1-4 138-2 
118-4 116-6 113-7 110-7 0-4 112-5 
83-6 117-1 173-3 212-3 5-5 125-8 
123-8 126-6 128-0 127-2 5-5 120-1 
105-9 110-0 112-0 112-7 2-9 107-4 
147-2 149-7 152-7 154-8 1-7 139-2 
153-2 151-6 149-7 136-9 0-9 137-1 
128-8 128-1 125-8 127-5 2-9 120-6 
140-3 135°7 132°5 129-7 0-6 124-8 
125-7 126-0 124-0 127-0 2-3 119-5 
117-2 114°3 113-8 108-4 12-0 109-7 
134-3 132-9 131-7 127-5 2°5 123-6 
112-2 109-6 108-4 102-2 7°8 107-1 
121-2 113-8 117-4 114-4 1-7 104-7 
181-3 162-4 153-6 119-0 11-1 129-7 
174-8 169-7 173-7 150-8 5-7 135-3 
293-5 240-7 214-8 125-7 2-2 150-1 
137-7 119-7 106-0 84-3 3-2 114-4 
146-6 141-0 131-6 125-3 2-0 130-3 
158-3 149-4 132-4 123-8 1-1 131-8 
124-5 118-4 119-8 117-1 0-2 121-4 
133-2 133-9 134-1 130-7 0-7 130-6 
127-8 128-2 130-7 135-4 8-9 126-2 
130-1 130-6 134-6 143-2 6°5 131-0 
122-7 122-9 121-8 117-7 2-4 115-8 
126-8 125°6 124-6 119-1 100-0 119-0 
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Construction, during the greater part of 1930, 
afforded more employment than in the pre- 
ceding year, the index averaging a few point 
higher than in 1929 or 1928. Employment in 
logging was in much greater volume during 
the first few months of last year than in any 
other year of the record, but the prevailing 
dullness in this group adversely affected em- 


ployment in the 1930-31 season; the num- 
ber on the payrolls of the co-operating firms 
however averaged higher than in the preced- 
ing year. In practically every month of 1930 
employment in trade was better than in other 
years of the record, the index averaging 133-5 
compared with 130-6 in 1929, the previous 
maximum. Services were also slightly more 
active. 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY IN DUSTRIES, 1929-1930—Continued 
(Note.—AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100) 


(The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in 
in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated) 





Relative 
Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight 
1930 1930 - 1930 1930 1930 1930 June 1 
1930 
Manuractuning sscscis ts GMOs ows date rons Ee 106-5 110-2 110-9 111-3 112-4 113-6 53-6 
Animal products—edible.....1.5.00....0ss0e00. 103-3 101-5 100-6 100-1 106-7 116-9 2-0 
Pariand products. .N 5 a.s vss vs Season Se ENS 80-4 73-8 80-2 85-4 88-6 98-9 0-2 
eather and products .0 5... dif vewss geese 88-1 93-0 93-0 91-5 90-4 88-6 1-5 
Tau ber,and products: w0!04. 1 s0sa1) sean 83-7 86-3 90-4 91-1 97-6 109-3 5-5 
Rough and dressed lumber.................-- 70:0 70°5 76-5 76-7 87-7 105-6 3-3 
Har CUE Ae. 5 LU R Une tas c esche eve meters, ols Sree 108-9 118-0 115-7 114-7 113-0 112-0 0-9 
Otheriumber products... cece. «scenes 105-8 109-0 112-5 115-9 115-0 118-3 1-3 
NMAIsical instruments. Piatt. + cet eeieer scales 83-8 72-0 68:7 64-2 63-0 64-5 0-2 
Plant produets—edible) ss... 3. de slads = dee ee eee 100-0 101-6 100-9 100-0 102-9 106-7 2-9 
Pulp and paper products.:...... 4.0004. svc tenes 110-4 109-6 108-8 108-3 110-9 110-9 6-5 
Pulp ‘and paper..i seek i ae Mee so ea ene 105-0 102-4 103-9 102-8 108-1 108-6 3-2 
Paper products. .b sities. woth tele s scae es bas 106-9 109-5 106-9 106-4 107-8 106-7 0:8 
Printing and publishing... ).¢273)....2.% sees 118-7 119-1 116-1 116-3 115-8 115-4 2°5 
Rubber products, ..jabitaeh sc's\ tee shies & ante enen 128-0 128-9 127-5 126-1 112-8 118-0 1:5 
Wextile productay: 4. Seiten s. te se ajaem «es ccee wee 98-5 103-5 106-3 107-4 104-9 102-1 8-0 
iM hread, yarn and Glouls,. 5:2. chest apes aes 96-8 98-1 99-8 102-8 100-4 97-3 2-7 
Hosiery and knit goods... 020500. .0. 2.8004 108-5 110-0 110-9 110-5 108-2 106-6 1°6 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 95-5 106-0 111-5 112-6 109-1 105-1 2°7 
Other jtextile products.:.....).0:05J....0-bes 95-3 102-1 104-1 102-4 101-9 101-3 1-0 
Plant products, (Gis) seis. sae ec eee 125-7 130-1 121-5 118-3 120-9 126-3 1-6 
ODACCOs BEA. is RRR: , Ur seek ee 117-1 123-1 111-3 104-1 107-2 113-5 0:9 
Distilled and malt Viauors..): Yo iee.... |e 139-7 141-3 137-9 140-5 142-3 146-4 0:7 
Wood distillates and extracts................... 192-4 198-3 171-9 170-8 130-0 138-1 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 119-9 120-8 118-8 120-7 121-9 120-7 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 116-0 110-0 104-8 109-7 123-1 130-3 1:3 
Hlecsricicucrent) se seen ccna eee te ee 123-8 126-4 124-8 125-3 132-6 139-7 Jeilors 
Hilectricallapparavus.vsccene solace verte eee 156-3 161-1 157-8 158-6 159-5 158-2 1:5 
Tronand steel producthien 2) Aueeaie. sss cee ees 107-3 115-5 117-2 119-3 118-8 115-8 14-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... a1 110-2 129-5 130-5 127-0 122-7 122-8 1-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 127-9 129-0 129-4 128-8 127-6 126-8 = File} 
Agricultural implements. j.eenee.5 cee 97-3 92-1 84-3 85-6 81-1 75-4 0-6 
duand ‘vehicles: ) a eiitern 2... ie, alters: 0 enone 100-5 109-7 113-3 118-0 118-4 114-6 6:7 
Automobiles and parts..................2:- 104-7 125-1 137-7 151-0 153-2 138-3 1-9 
Steel ship building and repairing............. 109-3 135-6 140-8 133-3 128-0 122-6 0-4. 
Heating appliances!) ty eee ae 90-2 104-9 108-8 109-6 118-9 113-2 0-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)............. 173-4 174-3 173-3 172-7 169-0 162-8 1-0 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 103-8 111-4 112-7 115-6 118-4 115-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products........... OR ei: 103-5 108-4 112-5 111-9 111-9 111-0 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products..................-- 127-4 133-9 134-4 128-8 126-8 128-0 1-9 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 145-9 145-1 142-4 139-3 146-7 149-1 1-4 
Miscellaneous ;3.'ke Wee. Ih elke. cs aeee ee 105-5 105-8 110-7 111-9 111-2 113-6 0-4 
BEL ECAC OS EEE OO Ee AOE ey eit 200-2 209-8 178-3 87-6 63-5 90-0 2-4 
VEG soils SAU ee i See oh a ae en RR 122-5 123-0 119-8 114-5 114-1 115-6 5-0 
SON SI eR ere ocd os MER os ch AO ee 9, 112-6 114-4 106-7 98-9 95-6 96-4 2°5 
Metallictoress'. cnr ans okt ecanre on eee 146-6 148-9 151-7 145-6 149-3 148-8 1-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 119-7 111-9 116-2 122-7 127-2 135-3 0-8 
Communications. .|:.\.. :aetee 6S eee. Lee 128-2 120-7 118-7 117-1 117-3 119-6 3-0 
Relepraphe sees. |. 4! RAR eee s cite aie cc eee 123-7 116°8 110-5 109-1 111-4 119-9 0-6 
Melephones 23.064. ee ees: eae ea 129-4 121-8 120-8 119-2 118-7 119-5 2-4 
DROS DOTLALON GRA sor Mee eee see ss eee 101-9 98-2 97-7 99-5 104-3 108-0 12-2 
Street railways and cartage.................... 125-5 122-8 115-6 118-8 121-8 124-1 2-5 
Steam Trailways... eos eee oe ee 99-9 97-3 97-2 96-8 100-1 101-7 7°8 
Shipping aud stevedorine,.. 4... sence ee 81-5 70:7 76°8 88-3 102-9 118-3 1-9 
Construction and maintenance.............ceeceeees 92-7 88-0 83-7 86-4 112-0 137-0 12-9 
Buileine Me or Semi a Oy tet ae gt mo Sa 121-4 114-9 109-2 110-5 127-6 140-8 5-4 
ich way 00 5 ear eee. ck Reopen): ae eee 59-0 55-9 52-0 57-8 101-2 177-2 3-1 
Pai Waly tes Matis.) aL een ter 00 Me ©) a Ry 79°3 75-5 72-7 75-1 101-5 114-8 4-4 
SCMICES. See Ne cons ROE es ae ee a ee 123-5 125-2 125-0 126-1 128-9 134-7 2:3 
Hotels and restalirantse. heen. eee ee 123-3 125-9 125-1 124-3 125-6 136-4 1:3 
Professional. )e eu enetse:, Mena: eR 115-0 120-4 119-0 |; 127-0 126-3 126-8 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............-.-.0-- 126-7 125-6 126-8 128-9 135-2 134-3 0-8 
PEGE 5: bab eres oe eRe eee hs Lome 133-8 124-6 123-0 123-1 125-6 127-6 8-6 
MUOLEN bins tea oa wee Re eh hd es ee 142-7 129-7 127-8 127-4 129-9 132-2 6-2 
Wholesaleve.. 5 Uca4 etka. en es Gee ee 113-4 113-0 112-3 113-3 116-0 117-2 2-4 
Al Industries [ii hoos: dct Qh acter nicks: 111-2 111-6 110-2 107-8 111-4 116-5 100-0 
Cr ee 


the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported 
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Ontario—An average of 410,479 employees 
was registered by the 3,235 firms furnishing 
data in Ontario; the mean index was 114-6 in 
1930, or over eight points lower than in the 
preceding year. Manufactures reported less 
activity than in 1929 and the index also 
averaged slightly lower than in 1928. Em- 
ployment in iron and steel, pulp and paper, 


building material, lumber, textile and other 
factories shared in the general quietness pre- 
vailing in 1930. On the other hand, food, 
electrical apparatus and some other industries 
reported increases over preceding years, Oper- 
ations in logging camps, very brisk in the first 
few months of the year, recorded a pronounced 
falling off in employment in the latter part. 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1929-30—Concluded 
Norre.—AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100) 
The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported 


in Canada by firms making returns on the date indicated). 





Industries July 1 Aug. 1 
1930 1930 
INE GITIDIOCUUNING seat ators sets vel (oo, 2 oxo aiere! e's 111-3 110-2 
Animal products—edible............ 119-9 123-6 
Pur aneipnoGuctses cys isis ci-rcasieets 94-6 89-3 
meather'and products.1..+.. ene) ce. 86-0 85-9 
Lumber and products............... 105-4 105-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 103-1 104-5 
WULHICULO A ee eter ce ee eee 105-2 102-3 
Other lumber products............ 112°3 110-2 
Musical instruments................. 62-9 66-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 114-5 121-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 110-4 113-0 
Pulp and) PApOt anette ois isis eleva teuetey. 107°3 111-1 
iPaper productss..... cous «tee. Pee 106-6 107-0 
Printing and publishing............ 115-9 117-6 
VAD OCR DLOGUCUS ec eacieie ssreis qe <Pees 120-4 114-4 
Mextilesproductssasmece shea cts otstetere 99-2 96-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 97-2 93-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 104-4 103-1 
Garments and personal furnishing.. 100-3 98-1 
Other textile products............. 93-9 88-8 
Plant PrOGUGUS| GU-C'Sa) ee secs cces ee: 125-8 126-1 
MTODACCOT, (Weenies ee. Lae 114-3 115-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 143-4 142-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 118-9 115-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 116-5 115-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 137-1 134-3 
Hlectrie currenty sy .4 eat te shes ieee 133-1 134-3 
Bilectrical apparatus............ 2... 156-1 155-5 
Iron and steel products............-. 109-5 104-8 
Crude, rolled and forged produces: 116-2 110-4 
Machinery (other than oy 122-6 118-8 
Agricultural implements... 70-2 63-4 
Mand avehicles tesa autos ps eens se. 107-2 100-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 119-4 100-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 116-4 116-4 
lea tingsappllancesyas Senden). ccnie- 105-0 116-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 156-2 152-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ucts Seyi fade Pree eis. 111-2 101-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 107-2 115-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 127-6 130-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 149-1 145-3 
IMiscellancousierns cca tons + ane ce aioe 110-7 109-2 
ROA ILUTE SRR AOR 5 cic 2 CAA OID CI Otro 82-1 61-5 
TCO OC BGES 6. Ob a eon tome ace 113-8 115-5 
Cogley eee eae ooh sere hese a 96-8 98-9 
Metallictoneshs 144 ae enki al. toes de ae 142-2 142-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
Choe Re Ber GE ae Ge Benet eB ee re 132-5 134-9 
WORUTUUNICOLIONS hemes coo as si neiieh seen ae = 119-7 121-0 
MPElLOCTAPS mtn wewehie sb ekasaae es 121-1 129-0 
ALCLG DN ONGS satchel losea Neem eens 119-3 119-1 
ERAN SDOPLELLON Gta acto ate cee ese eee 108-0 108-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 123 -2 125-8 
Steamenai waves madras cick sone 104-1 104-0 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 108-2 111-8 
Construction and maintenance........... 170-1 179-8 
IB Uildinge et ee ee pete Joh ater co: 150-9 154-9 
RI SHWAVR MEE EE ates Cocoon © 319-7 362-9 
BSCR A EE Aim beeay cx chat © pO RRA cee aioe 120-6 120-0 
SCRUICES 7) thet eras oc 5s ok aus scde ings 142-7 142-4 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 150-8 152-0 
Professionalisd ee baa. 4 oo eee 128-9 124-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 133-6 132-6 
ET ALEE A Bee Eee MO RO COPE one 129-5 126-4 
GCA er waco teens ots wigs a's eee Sees 133-5 129-1 
WY holesalesser paisa. 2 asec ceie ere 120-3 120-3 
ALINCUStT IES = AAeA eer tee ts ae oot 118-9 118-8 


Relative | Aver. 

Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 weight, Jan. 1- 

1930 1930 1930 1930 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 

1930 1930 
108-2 107-8 104-6 100-6 50:7 109-0 
120-9 111-7 107°9 102-9 1-8 109-7 
98-7 107-5 105-8 101-2 0-2 92-0 
86-6 86-7 82-1 81-5 1:5 87-8 
98-9 92-4 84-7 74-9 4-1 93-3 
95-7 83-4 72-0 58-5 2-0 83-7 
100-8 110-1 111-7 110-0 1-0 110-2 
106-9 106-2 101-9 96-9 1-1 109-2 
66-3 73°3 83-1 81-9 0-2 70-9 
134-3 143-1 118-7 111-6 3°3 113-0 
109-2 108-6 106-1 102-7 6-4 109-1 
105-7 104-4 99-4 92-7 2-9 104-3 
108-3 109-8 107°8 104-9 0:8 107-4 
114-3 113-9 114-5 115-2 2°7 116-1 
110-5 107-9 105-8 108-5 1-4 117-4 
96-9 99-3 101-7 98-8 8-2 101-2 
92-9 92-8 99-2 100-5 3-0 97-6 
103-2 104-9 111-3 111-2 1:8 107-7 
101-0 106-9 104-2 94-7 2-5 103-7 
87-7 89-4 87-3 85-4 0-9 95-0 
125-2 128-0 127-1 123-9 1-6 124-9 
108-9 114-9 116-8 113-4 0-9 113-4 
150-9 148-8 143-0 139-9 0:7 143-0 
123-8 131-7 144-4 137-3 0-1 147-7 
116-3 116-7 118-8 118-8 0:8 118-8 
133-4 127-1 122-9 111-4 1-2 121-7 
134-0 133-6 130-6 131-9 Logs 130-8 
157-9 158-7 155-6 149-7 1-7 157-1 
99-3 98-2 97-0 94-5 12-7 108-1 
102-0 102-6 100-4 97-8 1-3 114:3 
113-4 115-5 114-1 109-8 1-2 122-0 
47-9 40-8 36-0 33-4 0°3 67-3 
97-9 95-3 93-8 94-3 5-9 105-3 
99-9 89-4 89-1 90°8 1-3 116-6 
101-4 106:3 109-7 109-1 0-4 119-1 
111-1 122-4 123-4 114-8 0-5 111-6 
149-6 144-3 142-3 131-3 0-8 158-5 
96-0 99-8 100-4 96-5 0-5 106-9 
98-7 98-8 98-2 92-4 1-8 105-0 
130-7 132-5 130-6 120-9 1-9 129-3 
140-2 138-2 135-6 133-9 1-4 142-6 
110-4 115-1 113e2 107-6 0-5 110-4 
54-3 70°8 90-9 106-5 3-0 108-0 
116-6 118-9 121-9 117-8 5-5 117-8 
101-6 107-1 110-5 109-4 3-0 104-1 
141-0 143-0 148-5 138-8 1-7 145-6 
134-0 123-3 120-8 114-1 0-8 124-4 
120-9 119-5 119-9 115-3 3-1 119-8 
130-4 129-7 130-7 116-0 0-6 120-7 
118-6 117-0 117-2 115-2 2°5 119-6 
110-2 110-1 106-0 102-5 12:3 104-6 
128-7 128-8 126-0 122-0 2-6 123-6 
105-1 104-4 99-9 97-4 7:9 100-7 
112-2 114-2 110-2 102-9 1-8 99-8 
169-2 163-0 148-8 127-3 13-4 129-8 
155-4 156-9 145-3 123-3 5:1 134-3 
299-9 277-7 242-3 197-9 4-6 183-6 
122-3 115-9 109-2 91-5 Bare 99-9 
143-4 136-7 126-9 132-9 2-2 131-6 
154-1 141-5 126-2 123-6 1-2 134-1 
124-9 124-8 121-4 122-1 0-2 123-4 
131-6 132-6 129-8 124-9 0-8 130-2 
127-3 127-9 129-2 134-8 9-8 127-7 
129-9 130-8 133-5 143-4 7-2 132-5 
121-3 121-4 119-3 115-8 2-6 116-8 
116-6 116-2 112-9 108-5 100-0 113-4 
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Mining maintained a good volume of employ- 
ment throughout the year, the index averag- 
ing 142-8 as compared with 138-2 in 1929 the 
previous maximum. In communications and 
transportation, however, the numbers employ- 
ed were smaller than in the previous year; 
activity in communications was greater and in 
transportation slightly less than in 1928. Em- 
ployment in construction although somewhat 
lower than in 1929, nevertheless continued in 
good volume, while services and trade showed 
more activity than in other years for which 
data are available. The high level of employ- 
ment in the latter two industries reflects in 
some measure a brisk tourist trade. 

Prairie Provinces—Important advances were 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces during the 
summer months; the period of general expan- 
sion lasted a month longer than in 1929, but 
the number of persons added to the payrolls 
was smaller. In these provinces only, was the 
index more than fractionally higher at the 
close of the year than at the beginning. The 
employers furnishing data had an average staff 
of 139,048 persons during the year, and the 
index averaged 117-1, while in 1929, the aver- 
age index was 126-3. The unfavourable condi- 
tions prevailing in agriculture since the autumn 
of 1929, resulted in much unemployment among 
farm workers (who are not represented in 
these statistics) and also had a very deleteri- 
ous effect upon business in general. The grow- 
ing use of machinery in agricultural work is 
also a factor in the Prairie employment situa- 
tion. Activity in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, transportation, services and trade was, on 
the whole, lower in 1930 than in 1929, the year 
of maximum activity. Within the manufac- 
turing group, there were losses in the lumber, 
_iron and steel and other industries. Construc- 
tion work was at a lower level during most of 
1930 than in 1929, although the index in the 
last quarter was higher, chiefly as a result of 
unemployment relief work. Communications 
reported improvement over the preceding year. 

British Columbia—The firms reporting in 
British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 84,592 employees, and the index 
averaged 107°9 as compared with 111-5 in 
1929, and 106-4 in 1928. At the end of the 
year, employment was slightly higher than at 
the beginning. Nearly all groups of manufac- 
turing showed lowered activity, notable ex- 
ceptions being the pulp, paper and printing 
and miscellaneous groups divisions, on the 
other hand, there were losses in iron and steel, 
textile and lumber plants. Logging, mining, 
transportation, services, and trade were slacker 
during the greater part of 1930 than in 1929, 
while employment in communications and 
construction was maintained at slightly higher 
levels than in the preceding year. 
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Monthly index numbers by economic areas 
are shown since 1927 in Table I, which also 
give annual averages since 1921. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate ta- 
bulations are made, Quebec, Ottawa and Van- 
couver recorded on the whole a rather higher 
level cof employment than in 1929. Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor (including the 
adjacent Border Cities) and Winnipeg, how- 
ever, showed reduced employment as compared 
with the preceding year. In the two centres 
last named, the index was also lower than in 
1928, but the remaining cities reported higher 
activity in that comparison. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 914 Montreal 
firms making returns averaged 138,725 per- 
sons, while the mean index, at 111-8 was 3:5 
points lower than that for the preceding year. 
Manufacturing was more active during part 
of 1930, but the index averaged slightly lower 
in the twelve months than in 1929, although 
it was higher than in 1928. Vegetable food, 
printing, tobacco and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures afforded more employment than in any 
other year on record, but the textile, and iron 
and steel industries were slacker. Communi- 
cations, transportation and construction also 
showed curtailment as compared with 1929, 
while trade during most of the year was 
slightly more active. 


Quebec——Considerable fluctuations were in- 
dicated in Quebec, but the index averaged 
higher than in earlier years of the record. From 
the low point of 110-0 on March 1, it rose to 
its maximum of 138-5 on September 1, and 
at the beginning of December was higher than 
the average for any previous year on record. 
The staffs of the employers furnishing data 
averaged 12,766 and the index averaged 125:3 
in 1930, compared with 11,977 and 124-2 re- 
spectively, in 1929. Transportation and con- 
struction, on the whole, afforded more em- 
ployment than in earlier years of the record, 
but manufacturing was generally slacker. 


Toronto—Employment in the first quarter 
of 1929 showed curtailment, succeeded by 
three months of moderate improvement. From 
July until October the tendency was again 
unfavourable, while increases on October 1, 
were followed by reductions in the next two 
months. At the close of the year the index 
was slightly lower than at the beginning, and 
was also below the mean for 1930. The index 
for the year averaged 116-3, as against 121°3 
during 1929. The number of employees of 
firms co-operating during 1930, averaged 
123,799. Within the manufacturing group, 
iron and steel reported the most marked 
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falling-off, but losses were also indicated in 
textile, printing and publishing and other 
industries. Construction was not nearly so 
active as in 1929. In trade and transportation, 
however, employment was generally well main- 
tained by the firms furnishing returns. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
ported a smaller volume of employment than 
in the preceding year, all branches showing 
rather reduced activity. Moderate gains were 
noted in trade, while construction also afforded 
slightly more employment. A mean payroll 
of 13,278 workers was reported by the em- 
ployers furnishing data, and the index aver- 
aged 123-1, as compared with 12,695 em- 
ployees and an average index of 120-7 in 
1929. 


Hamilton—Following a period of marked 
industrial expansion during 1929, employment 
in Hamilton was dull during the whole of 
1930, the index being over 19 points lower 
at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
All industries showed curtailment, but the 
greatest losses were in the iron and steel group, 
while employment in trade was relatively 
more stable than in other lines. Towards the 
latter part of 1930, the textile division showed 
improvement over earlier months. The co- 
operating firms reported an average working 
force of 34,270 persons; the index averaged 
113-9, compared with 128-4 in 1929, and 108-2 
in 1928. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Citrtes— 
The index number of employment in the 
Border Cities averaged 128°6 and the recorded 
payrolls averaged 15,927 workers in 19380, com- 
pared with 153-2 and 18,906, respectively, in 
the preceding year, while in 1928 the mean 
index was 137-3, and in 1927, 86-2. Largely 
owing to depression in the automobile and 
related industries, employment in the Border 
Cities was dull throughout 1930. Construction 
also showed ‘less activity than in 1929. 


Winnipeg —The unfavourable situation that 
first developed in Winnipeg as a result of crop 
conditions from September, 1929, continued 
during 1930. Employment decreased steadily 
during the first four months of the year, after 
which there was a period of moderate expan- 
sion lasting until September 1; this was suc- 
ceeded by contractions until the close of 1930. 
The mean index for the year was 107-6, com- 
pared with 112-3 in 1929 and 110:1 in 1928. 
All branches of manufactures were slacker 
than in 1929; the food and printing industries 
showed least curtailment. Transportation, re- 
flecting the grain congestion, afforded a 
smaller volume of employment, and trade was 
also duller than in the preceding year. On 
the other hand, construction showed a slight 
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improvement. An average staff of 32,347 was 
recorded by the 345 firms whose data were 
received. 


Vancouver—Conditions in Vancouver did 
not show so great a change from those of 1929 
as was the case in other cities, although con- 
siderable unemployment was indicated during 
the year; the index averaged 109°8 as com- 
pared with 109-2 in the preceding year, while 
the paylists covered averaged 29,671 persons. 
Until the autumn, manufacturing showed im- 
provement over 1929, but from then on, dull- 
ness in the lumber industries offset the gains 
that were reported in other groups. Com- 
munications recorded a higher level of em- 
ployment throughout the year, while the 
indexes for construction, transportation, ser- 
vices and trade averaged slightly lower than 
in 1929; in all of these except construction 
and services, activity was generally greater 
than in 1928 and earlier years of the record. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
LS ules 

Manufacturing 


From the beginning of 1930, employment in 
manufacturing was quieter than in the preced- 
ing year, and from the spring was also slacker 
than in 1928, although it averaged higher than 
in 1927 and earlier years on record. Statistics 
were received from some 4,400 manufacturers 
employing, on the average, 525,247 operatives, 
as compared with the average of 555,280 re- 
ported by the 4,100 establishments reporting 
in 1929. The index averaged 109°0 per cent 
of the 1926 payrolls of the co-operating firms, 
as compared with a mean of 117-1 in the 
preceding year and 110-1 in 1928. Nearly all 
branches of manufacturing shared in the gen- 
erally unfavourable movement; notable ex- 
ceptions were the vegetable food, tobacco, 
electric current, electrical apparatus, chemical 
and non-metallic mineral groups. Especially 
important losses were indicated in the rubber, 
lumber and iron and steel groups, in the last 
of which the automobile, agricultural imple- 
ments, and crude, rolled and forged divisions, 
were particularly affected by the prevailing 
dullness. The Animal food, pulp and paper, 
building material and non-ferrous metal in- 
dustries reported a relatively more favourable 
situation as compared with 1929 than was the 
case among the other branches of manufac- 
turing which showed curtailment. The textile 
trades improved towards the latter part of 
the year, but employment averaged less than 
in 1929. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division showed much the same trends 
as during 1929, but was not quite so active. 
Fish-preserving factories, dairies, and meat- 
packing plants reported rather smaller staffs. 
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The payrolls of the reporting employers aver- 
aged 18,589 persons, varying between 16,479 
on -March 1, and 21,152 at the beginning of 
August. The mean index was 109-7, compared 
with 113-8 in 1929, and 111-2 in 1928. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories, on the whole, 
afforded less employment than in the preced- 
ing year; an average working force of 15,722 
employees was recorded by the co-operating 
establishments, and the mean index was 87°8, 
as compared with 93-1 in 1929. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal movements 
always indicated in lumber mills caused pro- 
nounced fluctuations during 1930, when em- 
ployment was generally much quieter than 
in 1929. Steady gains between February 1, 
and June 1, were succeeded by consistent 
losses during the latter part of the year. The 
payrolls of the firms furnishing data ranged 
between 55,948 persons at the beginning of 
June and 39,205 on December 1, averaging 
43,929 in the 12 months, as compared with the 
1929 mean of 53,870. The average index, 
standing at 93-3, was many points lower than 
the mean of 106-2 for the preceding year. 
Rough and dressed lumber mills, owing partly 
to curtailment of foreign demand, recorded a 
smaller volume of employment than in 1929, 
and losses in that comparison were also noted 
in furniture and other lumber-using factories. 

Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories was not so pronounced 
as in 1929, according to statements from some 
38 firms whose staffs averaged 2,058. The 
mean index stood at 70-9 in 1930, compared 
with 100-6 in the preceding year. The pro- 
duction of wireless apparatus is not included 
in this industrial group, which, as in previous 
years, has undoubtedly been seriously affected 
by the popularity of radios. 


Plant Products, Edible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
better in 1930 than in the preceding year, 
mainly due to unusual activity in canneries, 
while the tendency was also favourable in the 
bread and bakery division. On the other hand, 
flour mills, sugar and syrup and chocolate and 
confectionery factories were slacker than in 
1929. An average working force of 32,020 per- 
sons was registered by the reporting establish- 
ments, in which the number of operatives 
ranged between 28,204 on January 1, and 
40,888 at the beginning of October. The mean 
general index of 113-0 in 1930 compared favour- 
ably with the 1929 average of 110-9, and also 
with that of 103-2 in 1928. 


Pulp and Paper—The pulp and paper in- 


dustries shared in the general dullness in the 
foreign and domestic market, but the losses 


in employment, as compared with 1929, were 
not so marked as in some of the other indus- 
tries, and activity, was on the whole, slightly 
greater than in 1928, and considerably greater 
than in earlier years of the record. The re- 
ported staffs averaged 65,303 employees and 
the index 109-1, as compared with a mean 
index of 111-4, in 1929. During 1930 employ- 
ment was lower than in 1929 in the pulp and 
paper goods groups, but in printing and pub- 
lishing establishments the general situation 
was unchanged. 


Rubber Products—Activity in rubber fac- 
tories was materially reduced during 1930, 
partly as a result of the depression in the 
automobile industry, since the production of 
tires ordinarily employs about 55 p.c. of the 
workers in the rubber group. The mean in- 
dex in 1930 was 117-4, compared with 139-5 
in the preceding year, and 128-7 in 1928. The 
pay-rolls of the plants supplying information 
averaged 14,992, ranging between 16,394 work- 
ers on February 1, and 13,498 at the beginning 
of November. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed wide fluctuations in 
1930. Considerable improvement was _ indi- 
cated during the first quarter of the year, fol- 
lowed by four months of decreasing activity; 
from the first of September, however, the trend 
was favourable until December when losses 
were again recorded; at the end of the year 
the level of employment was practically the 
same as at the beginning. The index aver- 
aged 101-2, as compared with 107-2 in 1929. 
An average staff of 80,715 employees was re- 
ported by the co-operating manufacturers, who 
averaged 677. Practically all branches of this 
group reported curtailment as compared with 
1929, the smallest falling-off being noted in 
the garment trades. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—State- 
ments were compiled from nearly 150 firms, 
whose working forces averaged 15,924 persons. 
The mean index of 124-9 in 1930 showed very 
little variation from the 1929 mean of 124-6, 
but was considerably higher than the 1928 
average of 109-3. Tobacco factories were 
shghtly more active during the year under 
review than in 1929, while employment in the 
production of distilled and malt liquors was 
rather less. 


Chemical and Allied Products—The level 
of emplovment in this group was slightly 
higher than that reported in 1929, and was con- 
siderably higher than in 1928 and earlier years 
for which data are available. The index aver- 
aged 118-8, as compared with 117-8 in 1929 
and 110-5 in 1928. An average payroll of 
7,726 workers was registered by the employers 
whose statistics were tabulated. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Employ- 
ment in these industries was generally less 
than in 1929, but greater than in 1928 and 
previous years on record. The index number 
averaged 121-7, while in 1929 and 1928 it was 
126-2 and 111-4, respectively. The moder- 
ately high level of activity in building during 
1930 is reflected in the personnel of building 
material factories, 157 of which reported an 
average working force of 12,558 persons. At the 
maximum, the number employed was 14,222. 


Electric Current—The average number 
engaged in the production of electric current 
was greater than in any other of the last 
ten years; the index averaged 130-8, as com- 
pared with 127-6 in 1929 and 118-3 in 1928, 
the previous high levels of the record. The 
ageregate staffs of the cooperating producers 
averaged 15,789 during 1930, as compared with 
15,389 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes a considerable propor- 
tion of the firms producing radios and equip- 
ment, was in greater volume during 1930 than 
in any other period on record, although the 
improvement indicated was not so pronounced 
as that in 1929 over 1928. The reported pay- 
rolls included, on the average, 16,438 workers, 
and the mean index was 157-1 as compared 
with 14,555 and 143-8 respectively, in 1929. 


Iron and Steel Products—The trend of 
employment in this group was generally down- 
ward throughout the year, except for an unus- 
ually brief period of seasonal activity between 
February 1 and April 1. The slackness in the 
automotive industries contributed largely to 
this retrogressive movement, but the crude, 
rolled and forged, agricultural implement, 
machinery, heating appliance, structural iron 
and steel and other divisions also showed con- 
siderable curtailment. ‘Towards the close of 
the year, however, the losses were on a smaller 
scale than in the early winter of 1929, which 
may perhaps be taken as an indication that 
the end of the depression is in sight. The 
aggregate working force of the 694 manufac- 
turers of iron and steel products who reported 
during 1930, averaged 139,267 persons; in 1929 
the mean was 161,126 and in 1928 it was 
143,013. The average labour force per estab- 
lishment in the year under review was 201, 
or 43 less than in the preceding year, while 
the average index, at 108-1, compared unfav- 
ourably with that of 125-2 in 1929 and 112-6 
in 1928, although it was higher than the 1927 
mean of 101-6. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division fluctuated considerably during 
the year under review, but averaged rather 
less than in 1929, although it was better than 
in 1928 and all earlier years for which statistics 


are available. The index averaged 129:2 and 
the reported employees 19,792; in 1929 the 
mean index stood at 132-8. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—In spite 
of losses in many months of the year, employ- 
ment in non-metallic mineral product plants 
averaged higher than in 1929, the index stand- 
ing at 142-5, as compared with 138-2 in 1929 
and 120-5 in 1928. Statements were received 
each month from over 80 firms with an 
average staff of 13,737 persons. The gas, 
petroleum and other divisions of this classifi- 
cation maintained a good volume of employ- 
ment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—In spite 
of improvement towards the end of 1930 fur 
factories recorded a rather less favourable 
situation than in the preceding year, while the 
production of wood distillates and extracts 
and of miscellaneous manufactured products 
also showed a moderate decrease. 


' 


Logging 


Logging camps, on the whole, reported 
decidedly less activity than in the last few 
years; the index was considerably higher in 
the first four months of 1930 than in any | 
other year on record, but employment in this 
group was soon affected by the prevailing 
depression. The working force of the firms 
supplying information averaged 28,921 and the 
index number 108-0 in 1930; in 1929, the mean 
index was 125-8. As has already been men- 
tioned in other issues, the growing practice 
on the part of the larger operators, of letting 
contracts for their wood requirements to small 
contractors and to settlers on the northern 
frontiers of settlement, is increasing the diffi- 
culty of collecting current statistics on employ- 
ment. As usual, the greatest variation in 
logging was in Ontario and Quebec, while in 
British Columbia the fluctuations were not so 
marked. The index in Quebec was consider- 
ably higher than that for the Dominion as a 
whole. 

Mining 

As in 1929, there were losses in mining 
during the first part of 1930, followed by a 
series of advances lasting almost without in- 
terruption until the beginning of November, 
when declines were indicated; the gains dur- 
ing this period of expansion, however, did not 
result in so high a level of employment as in 
1929, but this level was higher than in 1928 
and earlier years on record. The index aver- 
aged 117-8, compared with 120-1 in 1929 and 
114:4 in 1928. In coal-mining, conditions were 
not quite so good as in 1929, employment 
being generally less active. The mean index 
was 104-1, as compared with 107-4 in 1929, and 
106-4 in 1928, while the labour force of the 
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cooperating operators averaged 27,548 workers 
in 1930. In metallic ores, employment was 
generally higher during 1930, although it did 
not attain so high a peak as in one or two 
months of the preceding year; the index, at 
145-6 averaged some six points more than in 
1929, the previous maximum. The staffs of 
the reporting firms averaged 16,851 during the 
year under review, compared with 16,055 in 
the preceding year. The commencement of 
productive operations in some of the mines in 
Manitoba on which preparatory work has 
been going forward for some time, materially 
increased employment in this group. Non- 
metallic minerals (other than coal) registered 
reduced employment in spite of the seasonally 
upward movement recorded during the sum- 
mer. The index averaged 124-4 as against 
137-1 in the preceding year; a mean payroll 
of 8,112 persons was employed by the co- 
operating firms, while those ‘reporting in 1929 
had an average of 8,803. Quarries, asbestos 
mines and other divisions coming under this 
heading recorded less activity. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
‘first three months of 1930, but were on a 
smaller scale than in the first quarter of the 
year preceding. Following this period, the 
tendency was almost uninterruptedly favour- 
able until the beginning of September, after 
which seasonal losses were again recorded. 
Employment was in smaller volume through- 
out 1930 than in 1929, and was also rather less 
than in 1928, although it exceeded that in 
1927 and previous years for which data are 
on record. The index averaged 104°6 as com- 
pared with 109-7 in 1929 and 105-9 in 1928. 
The transportation companies whose returns 
were tabulated employed, on the average, 
120,536 workers. In the steam railway divi- 
sion, the index averaged 100-7, or over six 
points lower than in 1929. An average work- 
ing force of 79,133 employees was recorded in 
steam railway operation, compared with 84,- 
438 in 1929. Street railways and cartage com- 
panies with an average payroll of 25,099 per- 
sons, reported unchanged employment as com- 
pared with the preceding year, the index 
averaging 123-6 as compared with 111-7 in 
1928. Employment in shipping and steve- 
doring was also lower than in 1929; the mean 
index was 99:8, while the reported staffs 
averaged 16,305, varying between 11,253 per- 
sons on February 1, and 19,175 at the begin- 
ning of June. In the preceding year, the 
mean index was 104-7, while in 1928 it was 
96:4. 
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Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones reported a good 
volume of employment during 1930; although 
this was slightly less than in 1929, it was 
greater than in 1928 and earlier years on 
record. The index averaged 119-8, compared 
with 120-6 in 1929, and 108-2 in 1928. The 
personnel of the companies furnishing data 
averaged 30,483 employees, of whom some 80 
per cent were engaged on telephones. Activity 
in this group was fairly general throughout 
the Dominion. 


Construction and Maintenance 


The period of expansion indicated by the 
construction industries in 19380 was shorter 
than in 1929, and the number of persons added 
to the payroll was smaller. Despite this, 
activity in the construction industries, aided 
by governmental unemployment relief mea- 
sures, was well maintained, being practically 
the same as in 1929, the previous maximum, 
and at a higher level than in earlier years on 
record. During the period of most marked 
activity from April 1 to August 1, more than 
90,000 extra workers were added to the forces 
of the co-operating employers, whose pay- 
rolls averaged 125,644 during the twelve 
months, varying between 79,682 on February 1 
and 174,564 at the beginning of August. The 
general index for this group averaged 129°8, 
compared with 129-7 in 1929, and 118-8 in 
1928. 

Building construction gained steadily from 
April 1 to October 1, but did not attain quite 
so great a volume as in the preceding year; 
employment was nevertheless brisker than in 
earlier years for which data are available. 
The mean index was 134-3 in 1930, compared 
with 135-3 in 1929, and 112-0 in 1928. The 
average number of persons employed by the 
reporting contractors was 52,480. As already 
stated in connection with logging, there is an 
increasing tendency for the larger contractors 
to submit their contracts, by trades, to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a compara- 
tively small number of workers. When they 
have less than 15 employees, they are not 
asked to furnish data on employment, so that 
the number employed in building is undoubt- 
edly considerably in excess of that covered in 
these statistics. 

Road construction reported an_ especially 
high level of employment during the year; 
this was partly due to unemployment relief 
works, especially towards the latter part of 
the year. The number employed was higher 
than in any other year on record; in the 
Maritime Provinces, an unusually important 
program of highway construction and im- 
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provement was carried out during the sum- 
mer, but considerable activity was noted in 
all provinces. The payrolls reported aver- 
aged 33,876 workers, and ranged between 
9,038 on March 1 and 66,156 at the beginning 
of August. The average index of 183-6 com- 
pares favourably with that of 150-1 indicated 
in 1929, and 137-1 in 1928. In many districts, 
road work is supplementary to the occupa- 
tions ordinarily followed by nearby residents, 
particularly agriculturists during slack periods 
on their farms. 

Employment in railway construction, (in 
which the working forces covered averaged 
39,288 men) was not so active as in the last 
few years. The index averaged 99:9, while in 
1929 the mean was 114-4 and in 1928, 116-7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 235 firms in this division, whose employ- 
ees averaged 22,529. With only two excep- 
tions, gains were noted from February to Sep- 
tember, succeeded by seasonal declines until 
the end of the year. Employment in hotels 
and restaurants was maintained at a good 
level during 1930, while other divisions did not 
report much change as compared with 1929. 
The index number for the service industries 
as a whole was 131-6, as against 130-3 in 1929, 
and 118-1 in 1928. Activity in these three 
years was greater than in any other for which 
statistics are available. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was on the average 
rather brisker than in any previous year of 
the record, the index number being higher in 
most months of 1930 than in the same months 
of any other year since 1920. Both retail and 
wholesale trading establishments maintained 
a good volume of employment. With one ex- 
ception, there was uninterrupted expansion 
from March until the end of the year. The 
payrolls of the co-operating firms averaged 
87,967 persons and the index 127-7, compared 
with 126-2 in 1929. Of these workers, nearly 
72 per cent were classified as employed in re- 
tail stores. In recent years, there has been 
an increasing tendency for the larger stores and 
_ chain organizations to absorb the small busi- 
nesses which would otherwise not be repre- 
sented in these statistics. This may partly 
account for the favourable showing, but it also 
appears that the volume of employment 
afforded in trade has been well kept up, in 
spite of the prevailing business depression. 
This may indicate that the purchasing power 
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of the majority of the population and their 
standard of living have undergone little change 
in the past year. 


Tables Showing Employment by Industries 


Table III gives the index numbers of em- 
ployment by main industrial divisions since 
1927, together with yearly averages since 1921, 
while the trend of employment in some 60 in- 
dustries during the years 1927-30 is shown in 
Table IV. The columns headed “relative 
weight” indicate the proportion that the num- 
ber of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on June 
1 and December 1 of the indicated years. Chart 
V shows the course of employment in some of 
the important industries since 1927; the curves 
are based upon the indexes given in Table 3. 

Persons desiring detailed indexes for the 
years 1924-1926 may obtain these on applica- 
tion to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Last year the New York Federation of Labour 
agreed to the suggestion of Governor Roose- 
velt that organized labour should take a more 
active part in the work of accident prevention. 
Accordingly it was decided that the local 
unions in each industry should each appoint a 
permanent safety and health committee for 
the purpose of studying and reporting upon 
unsafe practices and of investigating accidents 
as they occur, making a report to the State 
Department of Labour and the Union Ex- 
ecutive committee in cases where accidents are 
found to have been caused by lack of proper 
safeguards. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour often address these commit- 
tees, giving the unions the latest information 
concerning the causes and prevention of acci- 
dents, and industrial diseases, and keeping 
them informed as to the activities of the De- 
partment itself. 





A delegation representing the Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers of Canada 
waited on the Hon. Arthur Sauvé, Postmaster- 
General on December 16, in order to submit 
the following requests: Holidays, between 
May and October, rather than in the winter 
months; increases in pensions; payment for 
overtime work and elimination of postal de- 
liveries on civic holidays; limitation of the 
weight of a mail carrier’s bag when he leaves 
the post office to 35 pounds; and regulations 
concerning magazines and newspapers in the 
mail and the disposal of unaddressed letters. 
The Postmaster promised to give careful con- 
sideration to these requests. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 
1930 


Be following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteem 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1, was 7,514, their 
employees numbering 962,763 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,798, having an aggregate 


membership of 205,854 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized, 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment, 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from, 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1930, as 
Reported by Employers 


The seasonal falling-off in employment re- 
corded on December 1, 1930, was on a smaller 
scale than on the same date last year, al- 
though it exceeded the average decline re- 
corded during the last ten years. The 7,514 
firms reporting to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics employed 962,763 persons on De- 
cember 1, compared with 1,002,388 in the pre- 
ceding month. Reflecting this decline of 
about four per cent, the index, based upon the 
1926 average as 100, stood at 108-5, compared 
with 112-9 on November 1, 1930, and 119-1, 
116-7, 108-1, 102-3, 96-5, 91-9, 96-9, 96-3 and 
88-3 on December 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926; 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
Employment as reported by employers there- 
fore continued rather more active than on the 
same date in other years of the record except 
1929 and 1928. 

The most noteworthy losses were again in- 
dicated in construction and manufacturing, 
while considerable seasonal improvement was 
reported in logging and trade. An important 
feature of the situation was the large increase 
in work on public undertakings for the relief 
of unemployment: this exercised a stabilizing 
influence upon employment in construction, 
in which the seasonal declines involved a 
much smaller number of persons than those 
recorded on December 1, 1929. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—The seasonal reduc- 
tions noted in the Maritime Provinces were 
on a much smaller scale than on December 1, 
1929, but the level of employment then was 
higher. Most of the decline in 1930 took place 
in construction and manufacturing, while log- 
ging, trade and shipping afforded greater em- 
ployment. The payrolls of 561 co-operating 
employers totalled 74,4830 workers, as against 
74,969 on November 1. 


Quebec—There was a further falling-off in 
activity in Quebec, according to statements 
from 1,722 employers of 272,589 persons, or 
13,213 less than in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion showed declines, those in construction, 
despite unemployment relief work, being par- 
ticularly noteworthy; on the other hand, im- 
portant improvement was shown in trade, 
and railway transportation was also busier. 
Smaller decreases were recorded on Decem- 
ber 1, 1929, when employment was in greater 
volume. 


Ontarto—Employment in Ontario showed a 
considerable contraction; 12,265 workers had 
been released during November from the staffs 
of the 3,338 firms. whose statistics were re- 
ceived, and who had 392,458 on their pay- 
rolls. Retail trade and logging registered 
marked seasonal gains, but transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing reported large 
losses, and smaller reductions were shown in 
mining, communications and services. The 
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index was many points lower than in the same 
month of last year, when curtailment was also 
reported. 

Prairie Provinces—Further marked declines 
were indicated in the Prairie Provinces on the 
date under review; the 1,141 reporting em- 
ployers had let out 8,903 workers, reducing 
their staffs to 143,053 on December 1. Retail 
trade was seasonally more active, while con- 
struction registered especially pronounced re- 
ductions, and transportation, manufacturing, 
mining and communications were also slacker; 
the general losses in construction would have 
been much larger had it not been for in- 


work and logging recorded more activity. The 
situation was not so favourable as on the 
same date in 1929. Oe 
Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, only Hamilton showed 
improvement as compared with November 1, 
while lessened activity was reported in Mont- 
real, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; the losses in Montreal were most 
noteworthy. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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creases due to unemployment relief work. Em- 
ployment at the beginning of December was 
at a very slightly lower level than on the 
same date in 1929, and was also less in 1928, 
but activity was greater than in the early 
winter of all other years on record. 

British Columbia—Continued losses involv- 
ing about the same number of workers as 
those noted on December 1, 1929, were shown 
in British Columbia, where 751 firms had 
80,233 employees, as compared with 84,938 in 
their last report. Food and metal factories 
and lumber mills were slacker, as were gen- 
eral construction, transportation and mining; 
on the other hand, trade, public construction 
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Montreal—There was a reduction in the 
employment afforded by the 954 cooperating 
firms, whose staffs declined by 5,101 persons 
to 135,701 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion reported a considerable falling off, while 
retail establishments showed increased employ- 
ment. Rather more extensive losses were 
noted on the same date last year, but the 
situation then was better. 

Quebec——Employment in Quebec City 
showed a decrease, 780 workers being laid 
off by the 124 employers whose returns were 
received and who had 13,184 employees on 
December 1. The largest contractions were 
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in construction, transportation and manufac- 
turing. Smaller declines were indicated on the 
same date in 1929, when the index was very 
slightly lower. 

Toronto—Continued decreases in personnel 
were reported in Toronto by 1,032 firms who 
employed 122,591 persons, as compared with 
124,165 at the beginning of November. Trade 


showed noteworthy improvement, but manu- 
facturing and _ construction were _ slacker. 
Larger losses had been registered on 
December 1 last year, but the volume of 
employment was then greater. 
Ottawa—Curtailment was shown, chiefly in 
manufactures and construction, while trade 
afforded more employment; 148 employers in 


Norg.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


ofall employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasts I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 
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Ottawa recorded a combined payroll of 
12,545 workers, as against 13,416 in their last 
report. Employment was not. so active as 
at the beginning of December, 1929, when 
smaller losses had been indicated. 


Hamilton—Chiefly owing to public unem- 
ployment relief work, an increase was reported 
in Hamilton, where an aggregate working force 
of 32,319 persons was employed by the 224 


firms furnishing data, who had 31,508 em- 
ployees on their November 1 staff. Municipal 
construction work, as already mentioned, was 
busier, but manufacturing as a whole was 
slacker, in spite of gains in textile mills. The 
index was many points lower than on the 
same date a year ago, when curtailment was 
noted. 


Norg.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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a fe | ff ff | ES | 





—_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922 
Dec ee Serer, 0559). Seeds come ate 102-7 
1923 
Deceit ny. ook EEA Se IE as Ses 99-7 
1924 
OCH tee te a 94-3 99-6 96-6 
1925 
POC Ms Pee Re acts 98-3 95-4 100-4 
1926 
Decree, Me scee es ss 101-9 102-3 103-8 
1927 
Janis dS ME cise siecacds 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Bebsp ined. Se acess ses 94-5 98-3 99°3 
MBPAPRNES, oN caine oe 95-8 99-9 99-6 
ADT oon eeertine were es 98-0 102-6 102-5 
MAY DS, Se entiteere e's ia 101-9 105-3 105°3 
UN Gare en ARE 104-5 110-9 107-0 
BETS aha Oe ey Rea 106:3 114-0 107-7 
Alicea FUE GS eens. 106-2 116-7 107-8 
Sepeeiet seoeean eae 107-8 119-9 109-3 
OGtRe a ea eee, 108-6 121-8 110-2 
NOVEM os oc eas 109-4 123-9 109°5 
DGC ST ee rr o's es 108-7 119-9 110:5 
1928 
AP ya) Ws Ae RRA 98-6 109°3 105-1 
HGDEUL Se waectes «4s 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Mariel youn. cases a 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Aprile rene, oa 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Mien 2 ties cerenceets a's ae 105-9 112-8 110-2 
JUNG es 109-7 117-0 112-7 
Tulyeels Ser eats Meise 110-4 131-6 112-8 
ATL sierra 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Sepeeed Hise. ees 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OGtCRAIeE.e: Bee aes 114-3 131-0 117-0 
INO Wen ac cherttiats wleces 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Deora. weer et. 113-0 122-1 120-5 
1929 
DNs dee RSA Sr eee 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Hell tras Pate ee ds 106-9 114:3 115-9 
Marl s< Sai Steet 0's 107-5 112°8 116-6 
ADTIEA | Qose setae 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Maye oo 4... oot sis's 114-2 117-1 120-7 
June i. Nase ese co 119-3 122-0 122-1 
PUN Re) Ai 120-3 128-8 123-7 
yeN st ad Uae Oe ee eee 122:4 135-8 122-9 
Septal evade crows: 120-2 136°5 125-0 
OCCA 25S Bode de iases 120-5 131-7 126°3 
NOW eae ese. «0-1 121°8 133-6 125-0 
Deohel os saints 117-1 127-1 122-9 
1930 
Janigslos ein. cee ress 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Hebel cn iis Sees’: 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Marelsc }...acmeeovies 108-7 110-0 115-9 
ATUL eos Mesttee aes 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Maelo... c crstsae e/s:0 110-8 115-3 117-8 
FUNGI So. ates ds 116:6 122-3 118-5 
Jal yield Tae, See et 116-0 130-1 117-8 
Atroaletee Side SE a everest 114°5 138-2 115-4 
Septal ss eisetcs . 113-2 138-5 114-7 
CUE 1. cdeocre Ratacvere > 114-1 138-3 116-2 
INOW iL... daieidccrtatare ersids 112-6 135-3 115-5 
DeCwrbssias. HRs esheets: 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at Dec. 1, 1930... 14-1 1-4 12-7 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg. | Vancouver 

Hs i aehaniceeee el ip haa iar Peat) A tore sy Sane ge 100-1 78:5 
100-4 03) Tab bomen cee 90-3 84-9 
98-3 CUBES, Neely rca ied 85-5 90-0 
96-3 93-3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96:4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99:4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99:5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85:8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 + 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104°8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116°8 102-8 
107°8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138°4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136°7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125°3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 101-6 113°6 104-3 107-4 
1-3 3-4 1-5 3-3 3°2 
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Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a moderate reduction in the Border 
Cities, mainly in construction. Statements 
were tabulated from 137 employers with 14,147 
workers, or 337 less than. in the preceding 
inonth. Much greater losses were indicated 
on December 1, 1929, but employment was 
then at a higher level. 


Winnipeg —Employment again decreased in 
Winnipeg, according to data received from 361 
firms employing 31,676 persons. Improve- 
ment was reported in trade, while manufac- 
turing and building construction released 
employees. The index was lower than on 
the same date last year, when oops had 
also been noted. 


Note.—The ‘Relative Weight’”’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








All in- 
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Vancouver—There was also a contraction Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
in Vancouver, according to 298 employers of II. 
30,555 workers, or 862 less than on November Manufacturing 
1. Manufacturing and communications showed A substantial seasonal reduction in employ- 


curtailment, but trade afforded more employ- ment occurred in manufacturing establish- 
ment. A rather smaller reduction had been ments, 4,521 of which employed 488,533 
recorded at the beginning of December, 1929, operatives, compared with 507,387 on Novem- 
when the index was two points higher. ber 1. This decline was smaller than that 


Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 









Industries 1Relative| Dec. 1} Nov. 1 | Dec.1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
weight 1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
Manufacturing........20..0sseeeeeceeees 50-7 100-6 104-6 112-8 112-9 104-3 101-5 95°3 
Animal products—edible....... erste 1:8 102-9 107-9 110-1 112-2 109-6 101-4 96-9 
UL ANG) DLOGUCLB Tes Gases sc. cles ee ete -2 101-2 105-8 90-2 90-8 103-2 103-6 113-3 
Leather and products..............- 1-5 81-5 82-1 94-3 93-9 105-8 106-1 97-6 
Lumber and products............... 4-1 74-9 84-7 93-6 95-4 89-5 $0-0 86-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 58-5 72-0 79-6 84-9 79-1 83-4 81-1 
ID UITHICUEG@ soe sere okie isi ss seis Fates 1:0 110-0 111-7 124-3 121-4 114-0 105-2 100-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 96-9 101-9 112-0 108-6 103-6 99-3 92-0 
Musical instruments..............0-0- 2 81-9 83-1 100-0 116-4 108-7 112-2 98-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°3 111-6 118-7 115-8 111-8 107-5 108-0 104-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 102-7 106-1 113-4 110-0 107-5 103-9 94-5 
Pulprandipapers ieee vehicle! eierafeisis 2°9 92-7 99-4 108-4 106-1 106-3 103-8 89-0 
Paper DLOGUCUSS ete tees sis tuvelsleisialere 8 104-9 107-8 115-3 115-3 112-5 105-1 102-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 115-2 114-5 119-6 113-7 108-0 103-5 99-8 
Rubberiproductss saciceieressiestd s,-sieie% 1-4 108-5 105-8 135-0 145-3 121-5 103-4 107-4 
MOxtile PLOGUCLBATE sesuciisss © o.</s)clegsioers 8-2 98-8 101-7 105-8 108-8 106-5 101-6 97-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-0 100-5 99-2 104-9 110-6 113-1 102-6 100-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 111-2 111-3 117-2 113-5 104-5 103-7 95-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 2:5 94-7 104-2 101-6 103-9 99-5 98-4 94-3 
Other textile products............. 9 85-4 87-3 101-1 107-8 108-6 102-9 101-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.)..........e000% 1-6 123-9 127-1 130-3 125-6 112-5 105-1 106-5 
FRODAGCCO.Bis.c.c0 a eialoe ois old wid kts.opstdheletcte 9 113-4 116-8 119-7 TU7e Qe a rate, | aerate meena tate ehaual sate ate 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 139-9 143-0 147-0 TST, I ESN ee Ts 8 aed ee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 137-3 144-4 189-4 159-4 129-7 98-0 105-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 118-8 118-8 122-6 114-0 105-8 102-7 96-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 111-4 122-9 129-1 120-1 105-2 102-7 91-2 
IBACCEMIG CUITONU: oiiitcince ss’ sees ercces 1-7 131-9 130-6 129-7 123-9 111-4 101-4 99-0 
Electrical apparatus..............66. 1-7 149-7 155-6 161-7 128-9 112-9 110-8 96-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-7 94-5 97-0 110-9 116°3 100-6 100-5 92-6 
: Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 97-8 100-4 118-0 125-8 112°3 104°3 94-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 109-8 114-1 131-3 124-2 112-4 102-9 93-5 
Agricultural implements........... 3 33-4 36:0 96-7 111-6 94-2 108-4 81-0 
Nandivehicles\. ecco s ts sels. sures ees 5:9 94-3 93-8 98-4 108-8 93-9 96-8 93-0 
Automobiles and parts........... 1-3 90-8 89-1 94-0 122-7 85-3 97-2 88-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 109-1 109-7 124-8 108-7 100-6 98-7 103-9 
Heating appliances................ “5 114-8 123-4 133-5 122-9 111-0 104-3 101-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 131-3 142-3 174°3 154-5 120°3 99-6 80-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCtS Waseca «ce eieiee aie 5 96-5 100-4 116-0 121-3 91-7 100-5 94-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 92-4 98-2 111-4 117-5 104-9 104-8 93-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 120-9 130-6 132-7 126-1 114-8 106-3 95-9 
Mineral products............. Se ineehe 1-4 133-9 135-6 148-4 131-5 103-6 100-2 100-1 
Miscellaneous eelecrccteiciie vies s cictetctorsuere 5 107-6 113-2 110-7 109-1 97-6 103-9 94-1 
Logging AER). Sea sells tslotiels Leet Seles 3°0 106°5 90-9 212-3 178-1 182-7 139-2 139-2 
MARINT TE oe ee seine eine pies * ssiabtaostis 5-5 117-8 121-9 127-2 121-0 113-1 109-0 101-3 
COAIEN ET oe le tes cela cles Se etite se oieiets 3-0 109-4 110-5 112-7 113-4 110-8 113-0 92-4 
Metallic oresys. aa nee ke lites memes 1-7 138-8 148-5 154-8 130-2 121-1 104-7 96-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 114-1 120-8 136-9 134-4 108-7 101-6 95-5 
COmMuUNicationss 2 io cec cesses cess 3-1 115-3 119-9 127-5 114-7 104-6 102-2 96-8 
Peleoraphs ery cscs ssh oasis cle 6 116-0 130-7 129-7 122-8 106-1 104-6 95-5 
ERelep honeserete ua cfeleclaas-s «15.4.8 oie .sis 2:5 115-2 117-2 127-0 112-6 104°-3 101:6 97-2 
Tans DONLALION ae cle tee cisla oielera sie. 5.0 0/6 eieke 12-3 102-5 106-0 108-4 112-2 107-1 101°5 101-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:6 122-0 126-0 127-5 118-2 106-0 99-5 99-9 
Steam rallwaysieec.. dss case sects 7:9 97-4 99-9 102-2 111-0 105-5 103-0 100-2 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 102-9 110-2 114-4 111-0 116-7 95-6 109-6 
Construction and Maintenance........... 13-4 127-3 148-8 119-0 113-2 99-5 91-3 78°7 
BERING 6 CU REESE 0 Ae OP Bae Sei G 5-1 123-3 145-3 150-8 125-0 107-4 104-4 81-5 
FAI SWS Ycniciee cyareroiajelstele 050,019 s\« oislae «ote 4-6 197-9 242-3 125-7 111-8 113-9 83-2 84-8 
RAL WA Yona aoe sins eee sieo alnses ess 3°7 91-5 109-2 84-3 102-5 85-5 83-8 75-8 
SOrvice sees witcha 0 Shela <3 o,Fs bile oats: 0 Sheree 2-2 123-9 126-9 125-3 117-2 106-9 97-9 90-6 
Hotels and restaurants............-. 1:2 123-6 126-2 123-8 112-9 100-6 93°3 88-8 
IPYOLeESSIONAl. a ves. dale cess: ot sis e's weiss 2 122-1 121-4 117-1 116-1 107 6 104-6 96-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 8 124-9 129-8 130-7 124-2 115-9 102:3 91-2 
1 PES RE AS a ae OT PE a 9-8 134-8 129-2 135-4 127-4 121-2 108-9 103-1 
Retail SAR Nes Se ete Sate eaee 7-2 143-4 133-5 143-2 133-7 127-0 112-3 104-6 
Wirolecale:. meesasiic s cishiaes ecsce sini at 2-6 115-8 119-3 117-7 113-8 110-0 102-9 100:3 
All Indusinies octece cs cere ces Se a 100-0 108-5 112-9 119-1 116-7 108-1 102°3 96-5 


1The ‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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noted at the beginning of December, 1929, 
when the index was, however, many points 
higher than on the date under review. The 
largest losses this year were in lumber and 
iron and steel, but these declines involved 
fewer workers than those noted on the same 
date in 1929. Important reductions were also 
recorded in clothing, food, pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous metal and clay, glass and stone 
factories. On the other hand, improvement 
was shown in rubber and electric current 
plants. 


Animal Products — Edible—There were 
further seasonal declines in fish-canneries 
(mainly in British Columbia), and also in 
meat-packing plants. The result was a 
reduction of 883 in the staffs of the 189 firms 
making returns, who had 17,740 employees. 
‘This decrease involved about the same num- 
ber of persons as that recorded on the same 
date in 1929, when employment was at a 
higher level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a small loss at the beginning 
of December, chiefly in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. Statements were tabulated from 193 
manufacturers, employing 14,795 persons, as 
compared with 14,878 on November 1. 
Greater losses had been noted on December 
1, 1929, when the index was many points 
higher than on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations on a smaller scale than 
at the beginning of December, 1929, took 
place in saw-mills, while furniture, vehicle and 
match factories also reported reductions in 
payrolls. All provinces shared in the down- 
ward movement. Data were received from 776 
firms in this industry, whose staffs declined 
from 44,376 workers on November 1, to 
39,205 on December 1. The index was con- 
siderably lower than on the same date a year 
ago. 

Plant Products—Edible —Contractions in the 
different divisions of the vegetable food group 
produced a reduction of 1,994 employees in 
the 3886 plants from which returns were 
received, and which reported a combined 
working force of 31,729 operatives. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries released help, owing to 
the completion of the season’s work, and sugar 
and syrup factories and bakeries were also 
slacker. Curtailment was indicated in all 
provinces. The volume of employment on 
December 1, 1929, was larger, although the 
losses then noted were rather more extensive. 


Pulp and Paper.—Statements were received 
from 546 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were reduced by 1,994 
persons to 61,670 at the beginning of Decem- 
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ber. Employment was not so brisk as on the 
same date in 1929, when less extensive losses 
had been noted. Improvement took place in 
printing and publishing establishments, while 
pulp and paper works released employees. 
Reductions in personnel were shown in all 
except the Prairie Provinces. 


Rubber Products——Partial recovery from the 
losses indicated in recent months was reported 
in the rubber group. This took place mainly 
in Quebec. The working forces of the 40 
cooperating establishments stood at 13,847 
compared with 13,498 on November 1. Cur- 
tailment had been shown on the correspond- 
ing date last year, but the level of employ- 
ment was then considerably higher. 


Textile Products—There was a_ seasonal 
recession in employment in these industries, 
chiefly in the clothing trades, while cotton 
and silk mills were busier. Returns were com- 
piled from 713 manufacturers employing 79,296 
workers, or 2,146 less than in the preceding 
month. General curtailment was shown in all 
except the Maritime Provinces, that in Que- 
bec being most noteworthy. There was a 
smaller loss at the beginning of December, 
1929, when the index was a few points higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Employment in tobacco factories was not so 
active, and other divisions of this group also 
showed slight declines. An aggregate payroll 
of 15,781 persons was indicated by the 147 
cooperating firms, compared with 16,188 at the . 
beginning of November. Minor increases in 
Ontario were offset by reductions in Quebec. 
Small gains had been shown on the same date 
last year, when the index was several points 
higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal losses occurred in brick, glass and 
stone works; 1,168 persons were released by 
the 158 cooperating manufacturers, who had 
11,523 on their payrolls. Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces recorded most of the 
shrinkage. A downward tendency was also in 
evidence on December 1, 1929, but the volume 
of employment then was greater. 


Electric Current—There was a small in- 
crease in employment in electric current 
plants, 93 of which reported 15,976 employees, 
or 142 more than in the preceding month. 
The gain occurred mainly in Quebec. <A 
reduction was reported at the beginning of 
December, 1929, when the index number was 
shghtly lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Losses in payrolls 


‘were noted in electrical apparatus plants, 


mainly in Quebec and Ontario; 64 manufac- 
turers employed 16,009 persons, as compared 
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with 16,559 in their last report. Employment 
on December 1, 1929, was higher than on the 
date under review, the losses then indicated 
having involved fewer workers. 


Iron and Steel Products—Considerable cur- 
tailment was indicated in iron and _ steel 
factories, chiefly in the structural iron and 
steel, boiler, engine and tank, crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery, and heating appliance 
divisions. On the other hand, automobile 
factories showed slight improvement. There 
was a decrease of 3,099 in the staffs of 715 
cooperating manufacturers, who employed 
122,250 workers. Employment declined in all 
provinces. The situation was not so favour- 
able as on the same date in the preceding 
year, although the losses then indicated were 
on a much larger scale. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
falling-off in employment in this division at 
the beginning of December, according to data 
received from 118 employers of 18,627 persons, 
as compared with 20,087 in the preceding 
month. A slightly downward movement was 
noted in all provinces. The index was lower 
than on December 1, 1929, when small losses 
had been registered. 


Logging 


Continued pronounced advances were shown 
in logging; there were general increases, those 
in the Maritime Provinces being largest. 
Statements were tabulated from 221 logging 
camps having 28,633 employees, or 4,198 more 
than in their last report. This expansion 
involved a much smaller number of persons 
than that recorded on December 1, 1929, 
when the index was many points higher. 

Mining 

Coal-—-Employment in coal mines decreased 
at the beginning of December, 285 persons 
being released from the payrolls of the 83 
reporting operators, who had 29,035 employees. 
The Prairie Provinces reported most of the 
reduction. Gains were reported on the corre- 
sponding date in 1929 and the index number 
then was a few points higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was a large decrease 
in employment in metallic ore mines; 1,089 
workers were released from the forces of the 
68 employers from whom information was 
received and who had 16,258 persons on their 
pay lists. A small increase had been indi- 
cated in December, 1929, when the number 
engaged in the industry was greater. 


Non-Metallic Mineral other than Coal— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry, in which 79 firms furnished 
data, showing that they had reduced their 


staffs by 456 persons to 7,499 on the date 
under review. All provinces except British 
Columbia shared in this seasonal slackness. 
Conditions were not so good as in the same 
month of 1929, when the movement was also 
downward. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on both 
telephones and telegraphs; 1,182 persons were 
released from the payrolls of the cooperating 
companies and branches, which had 30,072 
employees on the date under review. The 
index was lower than in the early winter of 
1929, although it was higher than in any other 
year of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 151 
firms whose staffs declined from 25,517 on 
November 1, to 24,696 at the beginning of 
December. Although this loss was rather less 
pronounced than that recorded on the same 
date in 1929, the index then was slightly 
higher. 

Steam Railways—The tend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 106 
employers reporting 76,529 workers, as com- 
pared with 78,461 in the preceding month. 
The largest decrease was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The index number was lower than on 
December 1, 1929, despite the fact that the 
losses then reported greatly exceeded those 
indicated on the date under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Seasonal declines 
were registered in shipping, from which 1,228 
persons were let out by the 81 cooperating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 17,134. 
Improvement in the Maritime Provinces was 
offset by curtailment in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Decreases had also been 
indicated on December 1, 1929, but the index 
then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month. Statements were com- 
piled from 741 contractors employing 48,569 
persons, as compared with 57,248 on November 
1. The most extensive curtailment was in 
Quebec and Ontario, although there was a 
general recession throughout the Dominion. 
Slightly greater curtailment was reported on 
December 1, 1929, when employment was 
more active. 

Highway—Further important decreases 
were noted in the staffs of the 293 highway 
contractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
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44.040 workers on December 1, as compared 
with 50,089 in the preceding month. Declines 
were registered in all provinces, except British 
Columbia, but these would have been much 
more extensive had it not been for public 
works undertaken to relieve unemployment. 
The number released on December 1, 1929, 
was much greater, anu employment then was 
in decidedly less volume. 


Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline which, however, involved fewer 
workers than that noted on the same date 
in 1929, when the index was lower than on 
December 1, 1930. Statistics were received 
from 54 contractors and divisional superin- 
tendents whose staffs diminished from 42,965 
men on November 1, to 35,982 on the date 
under review. The most pronounced con- 
tractions were in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, although there was general losses 
throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 245 cooperating firms in this division 
who had 21,369 employees, or 463 less than 


in the preceding month. Hotels and restau- 
rants continued to decrease their labour forces, 
and laundries were also slacker. Employment 
was slightly less active than on December 1, 
1929, but was brisker than on that date in 
all earlier years of the record. 


Trade 


Large seasonal increases were again noted 
in retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received from 
804 trading establishments with 94,414 
employees, or 4,198 more than on November 
1. The index, standing at 134-8, was only 
fractionally lower than the maximum for the 
last ten years reported on December 1, 1929. 
This index is particularly significant as an 
indication of the anticipated purchasing power 
of the people during the holiday season. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
rumber of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1930 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades or who 
are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The customary seasonal curtailment of in- 
dustry with the approach of the winter 
season, combined with the exceptional dullness 
which prevailed during 1930, caused the per- 
centage of unemployment among local trade 
unions to rise from 10°8 at the close of Octo- 
ber to 13-8 on the last day of November, 1930. 
All provinces shared in this downward employ- 
ment movement manifest during November, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan showing the most 
important reductions. The Quebec situation 
was influenced to a large degree by the un- 
favourable conditions existing in the garment 
trades, though the building trades and steam 
railway operation also contributed substan- 
tially to the general adverse situation shown. 


Compared with conditions in November, 1929, 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
9-3, Nova Scotia unions alone registered im- 
provement during the month under review, 
which was but nominal, while of the declines 
those reported by Quebec and Ontario unions’ 
involved the largest number of workers. 

A separate tabulation is made monthly of 
unemployment in the largest city in each prov- 
ince except Prince Edward Island. Regina 
unions during November reported large em- 
ployment recessions from the previous month, 
and in Montreal, Edmonton and Vancouver 
the declines were noteworthy. Moderate cur- 
tailment of activity was reflected by Toronto 
and Winnipeg unions, while in Halifax the 
employment tendency was slightly adverse. 
Saint John unions, however, reported a nomin- 
ally improved situation. In all cities a lower 
level of activity was maintained than in 
November, 1929, Regina as in the previous 
comparison showing the most extensive em- 
ployment losses. In Toronto also the reduc- 
tions were especially noteworthy. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1924, to date. From this it will 
be noted that the curve at the end of Novem- 
ber rose sharply from the previous month, 
showing a substantial increase in the volume 
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of idleness, and unemployment as shown by 
the curve was also considerably in advance 
of that indicated in November, 1929. 
Unemployment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was more prevalent during Novem- 
ber than in the preceding month according 
to the reports received from a total of 496 
unions with 59,132 members. Of these, 8,774, 
or a percentage of 14°8, were idle on the last 
day of the month, contrasted with 10-7 per 
cent in October. A considerable proportion 
of the employment reductions took place in 
the garment trades of Quebec where operations 
were largely restricted. The majority of the 
trades, however, reported some falling off in 
available work which was of minor importance 
when compared with that recorded by unions 
of garment workers. ‘Considerable improve- 
ment, however, was indicated by unclassified 
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1929. In the Nova Scotia coal fields employ-: 
ment eased off slightly during November from 
the previous month, while in British Colum- 
bia the situation remained almost unchanged. 
Alberta unions, on the other hand, showed a 
nominal employment advance. The trend of 
employment for both Nova Scotia and Alberta 
miners was slightly better than in November, 
1929, and in British Columbia practically all 
members were reported at work in both months 
of the comparison. 

The seasonal lull in building activities was 
in evidence to a more marked degree during 
November than in the preceding month, the 
239 unions of building tradesmen from which 
reports were received with a total member- 
ship of 30,199 persons, showing 37:7 per cent 
of idleness compared with 31-5 per cent in 
October. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
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workers, and employment for wood, hat and 
cap workers and bakers was on a higher level. 
The situation in the manufacturing industries, 
as a whole, was also less favourable than in 
November, 1929, when the unemployment per- 
centage stood at 12°8. Especially noteworthy 
were the declines among pulp and paper mak- 
ers, while reductions of lesser magnitude 
occurred among textile, wood, hat and cap, 
jewellery, glass, unclassified workers, printing 
tradesmen, metal polishers and cigarmakers. 
On the contrary, the garment trades reflected 
more active conditions than in November, 
1929, and employment for iron and steel work- 
ers increased slightly. 

From unions of coal miners 50 reports were 
tabulated during November, covering 18,349 
members, 389 of whom or a percentage of 2-1 
were idle on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 1:9 per cent of unemployment 
in October and 2°4 per cent in November, 





reported particularly depressed conditions 
from October, and the contractions registered 
by carpenters and joiners affected a con- 
siderable number of workers. Among the re- 
maining tradesmen employment recessions on 
a much smaller scale were noted. In making 
a comparison with the return for November, 
1929, in the building trades when 16-3 per cent 
of the members reported were without em- 
ployment, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners hod carriers and 
building labourers, title layers, lathers and 
roofers, and bridge and structural iron workers 
all reported large increases in slackness during 
the month under review, and among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and plumbers 
and steamfitters employment also showed a 
substantial falling off. Reductions on a more 
moderate scale were recorded by granite and 
stonecutters and electrical workers. 
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- The situation in the transportation in- 
dustries was somewhat less favourable during 
November than in either the previous month 
or November, 1929, the returns tabulated 
from a total of 756 unions with a membership 
aggregate of 70,805 persons showing 8-2 per 
cent of unemployment contrasted with 6°5 
per cent in October and with 7-0 per cent in 
November a year ago. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute about 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, navigation workers, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs all shared slightly in the employ- 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ment drop manifest both in comparison with 
October and with November a year ago. 
Among street and electric railway employees 
the same situation prevailed as in October, 
but nominal improvement in conditions was 
indicated from November, 1929. 

From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, due to the 
casual nature of their employment, 14 reports 
were recelved during November, covering a 
membership of 6,255 persons. Of these 1,182 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 18-9 contrasted with 17-5 per 
cent of unemployment in October and with 
22-6 per cent at the close of November a 
year ago. 

The 6 associations of retail clerks making 
returns during November with 1,309 members, 
reported -3 per cent of unemployment com- 
pared with percentage of -1 in October and 
with 10-2 in November, 1929. 

Civic employees with 71 unions reporting 
8,233 members during November were not 
quite so busy as in October, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 1:3 contrasted with -2 
per cent in October and with 2-3 per cent in 
November a year ago. 

Unemployment in the miscellaneous groups 
of trades at the close of November increased 
slightly from the previous month, the 129 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
with 6,756 members, indicating 14:2 per cent 
of idleness compared with 13:3 per cent in 
October. Stationary engineers and firemen 
were largely responsible for the less favour- 
able situation, though among barbers also em- 
ployment eased off slightly. On the other 
hand, hotel and restaurant employees reported 
considerable improvement in conditions, and 
employment for unclassified workers and 
theatres and stage employees was_ slightly 
better. In comparison with the returns for 
November, 1929, when 6-2 per cent of idleness 
was reported in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, stationary engineers and firemen, as 
in the previous comparison, registered the 
most extensive contractions, and among un- 
classified workers employment was at a con- 
siderably lower level. Quieter conditions also 
prevailed for hotel and restaurant employees, 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers than 
in November a year ago. 

Due to the closing of the halibut season em- 
ployment for fishermen showed a large falling 
off from October, the 3 unions from which re- 
ports were received with 1,325 members, in- 
dicating 13-6 per cent of unemployment com- 
pared with 2:3 per cent in October. The 
situation, however, was better than in Novem- 
ber, 1929, when 19-7 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 
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TABLE II-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Lumber workers and loggers recorded heavy 
increases in unemployment at the close of 
November as shown by the reports received 
from 4 unions with 984 members. Of these 
189, or a percentage of 20-2 were without work 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
8-6 per cent in October. Pronounced curtail- 
ment was also evident from November, 1929, 
when 6-3 per cent of the membership reported 
were without work. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1927 inclusive and for each month 
from, January, 1928, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1930 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1930, by offices op- 
erated under the Employment Service of Can- 
ada was 28 per cent more extensive than in 
October and nearly 30 per cent in excess of 
. November a year ago. The gain in both in- 
stances was entirely due to greatly increased 
placements in the construction and mainten- 
ance group, where provincial and municipal 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as represent- 
ed by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each one hundred ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications showed an upward 
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1928° 


relief measures afforded extra work for the 
unemployed, in the construction of sewers, 
drains, dikes, pipe lines, highways, park and 
boulevard improvement, etc. All remaining 
industrial divisions except mining, in which 
there was a nominal gain, showed declines in 
comparison with November a year ago, those 
in logging and manufacturing being the heay- 
iest. 





1929 


1330 


trend during the first half of November, the 
former curve, however, remained stationary 
during the latter half of the month, but that 
of placements continued upward, though at 
the close of November, it was still three points 
below the level shown last year at that time, 
while the curve of vacancies was six points be- 
low the ratio shown on November 30, 1929. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1930 
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Vacancies 





Reported} Unfilled 





Applicants Regular 
— ace- 
Regis- Referred P laced Un- ments 
during | atend of] during | tq Be ech) pee 
perio period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period Pr929 
904 59 987 901 166 685 867 160 
476 45 569 431 68 363 475 64 
90 13 101 132 36 47 140 80 
338 1 317 338 62 275 252 16 
892 10 964 883 265 618 727 220 
72 4 102 72 50 22 322 79 
324 6 326 315 33 282 74 99 
496 0 536 496 182 314 331 4 
1,341 ate 35 a 1,522 sa 93 1,494 2,169 
10 3 4 
282 0 488 326 324 2 97 456 
495 33 1,916 486 334 54 1,031 746 
247 25 475 247 188 28 132 483 
40 0 43 39 37 2 4 138 
134 37 335 129 129 1 99 211 
133 13 27 285 116 2 95 121 
21,650 450 37,499 21,583 4 950 15,976 | 32,375 7, 052 
180 0 183 179 33 14 132 
3,596 6 3,192 3,590 25 3,565 1,026 111 
239 0 266 73 170 7 83 
59 1 108 70 58 12 75 196 
125 0 170 125 39 86 206 263 
124 12 297 139 45 85 267 61 
543 0 2,004 542 157 385 5,778 316 
842 7 834 832 78 754 165 150 
744 1 1,174 749 40 706 661 111 
1,480 19 1,630 1,503 113 1,346 1, 606 266 
125 4 287 127 56 62 580 89 
124 0 187 155 110 45 93 617 
1,012 0 972 1,006 54 952 613 120 
2,193 92 3,314 2,218 §49 1,414 3,115 322 
275 6 449 239 157 82 110 266 
477 5 482 480 137 338 412 93 
940 0 880 873 659 214 89 506 
1,140 81 1,200 1,056 40 1,016 922 121 
143 3 229 142 50 92 277 85 
370 0 483 370 186 184 500 80 
143 0 323 145 25 lil 90 164 
144 2 195 132 97 33 BOOT s/s detente 
158 66 243 186 129 57 52 440 
263 0 256 213 187 26 186 265 
5,869 134 17,527 5,944 1,607 3,916 13, 296 1,855 
342 11 61 325 146 179 1,429 340 
25365 20 4,045 2,445 1,015 1,375 3,173 3,009 
561 4 570 541 1 310 52 124 
35 5 74 20 6 14 214 59 
4 0 4 4 4 0 CO Rese seeag i elke 
1,765 14 3,397 1,880 774 1,051 2,907 2,826 
25924 4i 5,438 2,871 1,398 1,473 5,425 901 
22 0 162 22 0 213 24 
572 10 945 592 224 368 878 127 
65 4 129 58 51 7 82 43 
553 23 442 401 322 79 285 123 
546 1 1,550 586 391 195 2,212 248 
122 0 1,798 781 262 519 1,473 239 
118 1 157 120 46 74 131 44 
69 0 79 67 38 29 30 20 
257 2 176 244 42 202 61 33 
3,300 12 8,644 3,300 1,995 1,373 8,944 1,488 
1,367 1 4,034 1,374 1, 263 111 3,924 334 
149 1 312 158 124 34 124 102 
1,291 9 3,216 1,304 482 813 4,030 822 
234 1 726 232 85 147 528 106 
309 0 356 309 41 268 338 124 
3,077 39 7,721 3,169 767 2244 6,507 1,054 
32 10 155 20 8 105 9 
75 1 240 73 53 17 86 45 
29 0 163 29 29 0 134 27 
620 1 612 585 26 559 357 25 
105 0 130 86 62 24 22 86 
71 3 137 69 27 41 278 40 
84 2 149 82 20 61 182 20 
15 0 243 15 15 0 251 60 
22 0 (iti 22 15 7 254 18 
45 0 207 45 2 43 106 15 
751 22 4,106 904 384 400 3,348 444 
23 0 lil 23 i. 4 18 26 
1,205 0 1,391 1, 205 95 1,110 1,166 149 
36,503 742 68, 862 36, 751 11, 690 23, 867 59,512 16, 053 
29, 208 318 57,150 29,102 8,726 20,277 52,216 12,425 
7,295 424 11,712 7,649 2,964 3,590 7,296 3,628 
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The ratio of vacancies to each one hundred 
applications was 53:0 throughout the month, 
in contrast with ratios of 67-5 and 59-0 during 
the two periods of November, 1929. The 
ratios of placements to each one hundred ap- 
plications during the penods under review 
were 49:5 and 53-5 as compared with 65-0 and 
56-8 during the corresponding month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1930, was 1,521 as compared with 1,195 during 
the preceding month and with 1,080 in No- 
vember a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,870, in compari- 
son with 2,519 in October and with 1,708 
during November, 1929. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during No- 
vember, 1930, was 1,482, of which 487 were in 
regular employment and 995 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,157 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in November a year 
ago averaged 1,040 daily, consisting of 643 
placements in regular and 397 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of November, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 36,751 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 35,557 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 11,690, of which 8,726 were of 
men and 2,964 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 23,867. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 29,208 for 
men and 7,295 for women, a total of 36,503, 
while applications for work numbered 68,862 
of which 57,150 were from men and 11,712 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1920, 
to date. 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

ODO ee RS. wee 366,547 79,265 445,812 
1 CE RAL Je 3) aR ee 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
OD Oe oe. Neate a ohh ee 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
928 0. apie Gene Hie es Hae 347,165 115,387 462,552 
TOO e nis tee bs st ncted 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LR A eh ae ats Ate Mea Le 8 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
O26 teeth i eh aoe 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LL OW 6 ERS a) eee es Se 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1028 SANs Bee FReL e : 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 

O20 yt ee 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1930 (11 months)...... 171,415 142,513 313, 928 
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Nova Scoria 


There was an increase of over 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November, 1930, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and of nearly 27 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1929. Placements 
were almost 8 per cent higher than in October 
and 27 per cent in excess of November a year 
ago. Increased placements in transportation, 
services and construction and maintenance 
were responsible for the gains over November, 
1929, all remaining groups showing declines, 
though in farming and manufacturing, these 
changes were nominal only. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing, 45; transporta- 
tion, 179; construction and maintenance, 102; 
trade, 66; and services, 443, of which 342 were 
of household workers. Placements of men in 
regular work numbered 98 and of women 68. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during November, 1930, called for 
over 21 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 15 per cent more 
than during November a year ago. Place- 
ments also showed gains of nearly 22 per cent 
and 12 per cent, respectively, under each com- 
parison. The largest increase in placements 
over November, 1929, was in construction and 
maintenance, followed by gains of lesser mag- 
nitude in services and manufacturing. Losses 
were shown in all other groups, the most pro- 
nounced being in logging. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
33; logging, 15; construction and maintenance, 
200; and services, 628, of which 409 were of 
household workers. During the month 220 
men and 45 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

QUEBEC 


During the month of November, 1930, posi- 
tions offered by Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec were almost 26 per cent 
less than in October and over 43 per cent 
below those of November a year ago. Place- 
ments also declined over 29 per cent from the 
preceding month and were 46 per cent less 
than in November, 1929. Fewer placements 
in comparison with November a year ago were 
made in all groups except trade, where a 
slight gain was reported. Logging was chiefly 
responsible for the total loss shown, though 
services and construction and maintenance 
showed fairly heavy declines, those in the re- 
maining groups being of lesser volume, or 
nominal only. Divisions in which employ- 
ment was found for the majority of workers 
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included: manufacturing, 41; logging, 418; 
transportation, 45; construction and mainten- 
ance, 209; trade, 49; and services, 441, of which 
333 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 808 men and 326 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Ontario during the month of 
November, 1930, were nearly 35 per cent in 
excess of those recorded during October and 56 
per cent more than those listed during Novem- 
ber a year ago. Placements showed an in- 
crease of 37 per cent over the preceding month 
and of almost 84 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1929. A very heavy gain in place- 
ments occurred in construction and mainten- 
ance, which was due to the extensive relief 
programs sponsored by the Municipal and 
Provincial governments and resulted in repairs 
and extension to sewerage systems and drains, 
sidewalks, and highway and park improve- 
ment, beside other undertakings of a local 
nature, as repairs to reservoirs, brush cutting 
and operation of stone quarries. The only 
other group showing improvement was ser- 
vices, where a moderate gain was reported. 
Of the divisions where losses occurred, the 
heaviest was in logging, followed by slighter 
recessions in manufacturing, transportation 
and farming. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 798; logging, 
526; farming, 264; transportation, 228; con- 
struction and maintenance, 14,326; trade, 469; 
and services, 4,261, of which 2,243 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,652 
men and 1,298 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
November, 1930, reported a decline of nearly 
19 per cent in vacancies when a comparison 
was made with the records of October, 1930, 
and also with those of November a year ago. 
Placements were also 17 per cent less than 
during the preceding month and almost 48 
per cent below those effected in November, 
1929. All groups, except construction and 
maintenance, reported fewer placements, the 
most pronounced declines being in logging and 
services. A fair sized gain was shown in con- 
struction and maintenance, but quite insuffi- 
cient to offset the declines indicated above. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 48; logging, 111; farming, 359; 
construction and maintenance, 617; trade, 125; 
and services, 1,112, of which 852 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 612 men and 403 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, 1930, was 4 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but almost 52 per cent 
in excess of November, 1929. Placements de- 
clined practically 4 per cent from October, 
but increased nearly 53 per cent over Novem- 
ber a year ago. The major portion of the 
gain was in the construction and maintenance 
group, due to relief work carried on in various 
sections of the province, but additional place- 
ments were also recorded in logging and farm- 
ing. Other groups showed declines, that in 
services being the most pronounced. Indus- 
tries in which the largest number of positions 
were filled were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 
413; farming, 429; construction and mainte- 
nance, 1,174; trade, 84; and services, 670, of 
which 441 were of household workers. During 
the month under review 1,106 men and 292 
women obtained regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of nearly 18 per cent 
in opportunities for employment offered by 
Alberta Offices during November, 1930, as 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but an increase of 47 per cent over vacancies 
offered during the corresponding month a 
year ago. Placements showed a loss of 17 
per cent in comparison with October’s but a 
gain of nearly 48 per cent over November, 
1929. Construction and maintenance was 
again the only group to report noteworthy 
improvement in placements and this, as in all 
sections of the country, was due to the relief 
work, both Municipal and Provincial, carried 
on in various sections, highway, sewer and 
bridge construction being the main under- 
takings in the Province of Alberta. Mining 
also showed a slight gain, all other divisions 
showing declines. The majority of place- 
ments recorded during the month was in the 
following industrial groups: manufacturing, 
98: logging, 69; farming, 330; mining, 149; 
construction and maintenance, 1,845; trade, 
78; and services, 759, of which 367 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,725 of men and 270 
of women. 

BritisH COLUMBIA 


During November, 1930, orders received at 
Employment Offices in the province of British 
Columbia were over 9 per cent more than in 
October and 42 per cent in excess of Novem- 
ber a year ago. Placements also showed 
gains of 9 per cent and nearly 43 per cent 
over those of the preceding month and of 
November, 1929. Nominal gains only were 
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shown in services, farming, fishing and com- 
munication and one of a substantial nature 
in construction and maintenance, where addi- 
tional work on highways, etc., had been pro- 
vided for the unemployed. All other groups 
reported declines, that of manufacturing be- 
ing the largest. The majority of placements 
recorded during the month occurred in the 
following industries: manufacturing, 125; 
logging, 309; farming, 74; transportation, 81; 
construction and maintenance, 1,437; trade, 
124; and services, 875, of which 475 were 
household workers. Placements in regular 
work numbered 505 of men and 262 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1930, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 35,557 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 4,742 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 698 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 549 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 149 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with the minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment: for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Quebec offices issued 61 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during November, 17 
provincial and 44 interprovincial. The latter 
were issued at Hull to 39 bushmen travelling 
to situations in the Pembroke zone and to 5 
bushmen going to Cobalt. Provincially Que- 
bec transferred 8 bushmen, 5 teamsters and 
3 cooks, and Hull 1 bushman to employment 
within their respective zones. 

From Ontario centres 212 persons travelled 
at the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 192 of whom were bound for 
centres within the province and 20 to points 
outside. The provincial movement from Sud- 
bury included 25 carpenters going to Tim- 
mins, 4 plasterers to Sault Ste. Marie and 46 
bushmen and 1 handyman to employment 
within the Sudbury zone. To points within 
its own zone Port Arthur despatched 75 bush- 
men and Fort William 5 tie loaders. Re- 
ceiving certificates at North Bay 6 teamsters, 
6 bushmen and 1 tinsmith proceeded to Tim- 
mins and 5 bushmen and 3 teamsters to Co- 
balt. In addition, the Timmins zone received 
14 dam construction workers from Cobalt, 
and Oshawa 1 tool maker from Windsor. Of 
the workers going outside the province 12 
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were rock drillers travelling to Quebec on 
certificates issued at Cobalt and 8 were brick- 
layers destined to the Rouyn zone and trans- 

ferred from North Bay. 

Transfers at the special reduced rate in 
Manitoba during November were 177 in 
number, all of which originated at Winnipeg 
and of these 100 were to provincial centres 
and 77 to points in other provinces. Within 
the province 1 farm hand, 8 farm household 
workers and 3 hotel employees were conveyed 
to Brandon, 1 farm hand, 1 farm domestic, 
1 hotel cook, 2 highway construction labour 
ers and 1 housekeeper to Dauphin, and 58 
farm hands, 17 bushmen, 2 farm domestics, 
3 fishermen, 1 construction labourer and 1 
highway construction cook to employment at 
points throughout the Winnipeg zone. The 
interprovincial movement included 40 bush- 
men, 3 farm hands, 1 hotel waitress, 2 domes- 
tics, 1 barn boss, 1 hotel porter and 1 saw 
filer going to Port Arthur; 4 bushmen to 
Prince Albert and 21 farm hands and 3 farm 
household workers to various rural points in 
Saskatchewan. 

The business transacted by Saskatchewan 
offices in November involved an issue of 129 
reduced rate certificates, 126 of which were 
to provincial centres and the remainder to 
points outside. The transfers within the 
province represented the movement of 94 
bushmen mainly to points within the Prince 
Albert zone and of 26 farm hands and 3 farm 
household workers to various agricultural 
centres throughout the province. All offices 
combined to effect these transfers. In addi- 
tion, 1 labourer travelled from Prince Albert 
to Weyburn, 1 power construction lineman 
from Regina to Saskatoon, and 1 miner from 
Moose Jaw to employment within its own 
zone. The 3 persons going outside the prov- 
ince were bushmen, 1 journeying from Regina 
and 1 from Saskatoon to the Dauphin zone, 
while from Moose Jaw, 1 was transported to 
Winnipeg. 

In Alberta 74 workers took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during November, 69 going to 
provincial employment, the balance represent- 
ing an interprovincial movement. The major- 
ity of the transfers within the province were 
effected by the Edmonton office which 
despatched 1 farm hand to Drumheller and 
4 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 21 bridge men, 
17 bush workers, 3 saw mill workers, 1 truck 
driver, 1 axe man, 7 mine workers, 3 hotel 
workers, 1 labourer, 1 miller’s assistant, and 
1 domestic to employment at points within 
the district covered by the Edmonton offices. 
From Calgary also, 2 farm hands went to 
Drumheller, 1 cook to Edmonton and 3 farm 
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hands and 1 farm domestic within the Calgary 
zone. The 5 transfers outside the province 
were of farm hands proceeding from Edmon- 
ton to Saskatoon. 

British Columbia offices granted 45 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation during 
November, all to provincial points. Of these, 
32 were issued at the Vancouver office to 7 
steamfitters, 5 mine workers, 1 hotel worker 
and 1 foreman going to Nelson, 1 farm hand 
and 1 hotel cook to Kamloops, 1 baker and 
1 hotel cook to Penticton, 1 farm hand to 
Prince George and 5 tunnel construction 
workers, 2 carpenters, 1 cement finisher, 1 
miner, 1 cook, 2 farm household workers, and 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
61 cities during November was $11,791,478. 
This was a seasonal decline of $932,311 or 
7-3 per cent as compared with the October 
total of $12,723,789, and a reduction of 
$4,379,922 or 27-1 per cent in comparison with 
the November, 1929, figure of $16,171,400. 
The total for November, 1930, was slightly 
greater than the average for November of the 
last ten years. The cumulative value for the 
elapsed eleven months of 1930 was also rather 
higher than the average for the same period 
in. the ten years, 1920-29. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 900 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$4,600,000 and about 1,900 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $7,000,000. 
During October, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,200 dwellings and 3,000 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 and $6,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia reported increases of 122-8 per cent, 
27-1 per cent and 51-2 per cent, respectively, 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with October, 1930, while reductions 
were indicated in the remaining provinces, 
that of $500,505 or 79:1 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan being the largest proportionately. 

As compared with November, 1929, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Alberta reported in- 
creases, that of $1,894,600 or 56:0 per cent 
in Quebec being the most noteworthy. The 
greatest decline in this comparison was that 
of $4,724,005 or 54:4 per cent in Ontario. 

Of the four largest centres, Montreal 
recorded a decrease in the value of the build- 
ing authorized in November as compared with 
the preceding month, but an increase over 
November of a year ago. In Toronto and 
Winnipeg, there were reductions in both com- 
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1 bushman travelling to points within the 
Vancouver zone. In addition, Nelson trans- 
ferred 2 bushmen and 1 engineer and Prince 
George 10 bushmen to employment within 
their respective zones. 


Workers who benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate during 
November were 698 in number, 426 of whom 
were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, 207 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 55 by the Timiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 9 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and 1 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


Canada During November, 1930 


parisons, while in Vancouver the aggregate 
value was higher than in the preceding month, 
but lower than in November of last year. Of 
the other centres, Saint John, Three Rivers, 
Brantford, Fort William, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 
York and East York Townships, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat and Kamloops reported greater 
building authorizations than in either com- 
parison. 

Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1920-1930—The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 
months of each year since 1920, as well as 
index numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1920 as 100. The January-November 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 








materials in these years are also given 
(average 1926 = 100). 
Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value of wholesale 
Value of value of prices of 
of permits permits building 
permits issued issued materials 
Year issued in in first in first 
in first eleven eleven 
Nov eleven months months 
months (1920= (Average 
100) 1926=100) 
$ $ 
198023:..- 11,791,478} 148,349, 706 132-2 91-4 
1929...... 16,171,400} 220, 255, 867 196-3 99-5 
19285.05.45 15,830,836) 203,010,555 181-0 98-0 
1927 eae 12,857,622) 172,858,176 154-1 96-7 
1926.54:.% 9,975,451) 144,877,789 129-2 100-2 
TO 2D eee 7,988, 765| 117,665,590 104-9 103-8 
1924 te 10,212,908} 120,119,829 107-1 107°2 
DAS PE eae a 8,228,206) 126,547,365 112-8 111-7 
19225 eae 11,182,030] 138,698,005 123-6 108-6 
1O2TE RES 12,192,414] 111,257,084 99-2 123-9 
19200 5,627,949] 112,175,268 100-0 153-4 


ET 


The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of 1930 was 32-6 per cent lower than in 1929, 
the high level of the record, but was slightly 
higher than the ten-year average of 
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$146,746,553, while the average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials con- 
tinue lower than in any other year since 1920. 
The accompanying table gives the value of 


the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
October and November, 1930, and November, 
1929. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


Cities November,} October, | November, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown.....]............ Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 88,340 93 , 942 487,877 
walifaxen a: yocae 77,060 80,342 460,380 
New Glasgow..... 605 5,090 5,050 
TOVGNOVE encieces 10,675 8,510 22,447 
New Brunswick.,.... 375,780 168, 663 246; 622 
Fredericton........ Nil Nil Nil 
*“Moncton........... 7,950 124,975 34, 923 
*Saint John....... 367, 830 43 , 688 211,699 
Quebec............... 5,275,424 5,792,398 3,380, 824 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 4,853,575 | 5,238,888 | 2,966,152 
*Quebec............ 153 , 935 297,815 249,412 
Shawinigan Falls. . Nil 10,000 21,100 
*Sherbrooke........ 58,400 62,100 30, 850 
*Three Rivers...... 135, 285 19,695 36,260 
*Westmount........ 14,229 163, 900 77,050 
Ontario iss cid. sec. 8,959,298 4,337,213 8, 683 , 303 
Belleville.......... 17,800 26, 850 48,075 
“Brantford: 3... cs 2 167,409 56,100 4,342 
Chatham...... eae 9,375 3,800 55,550 
*Fort William...... 415,150 14,300 10,460 
Galt. ethic ete 6,345 9,778 28, 820 
mGuelpisscce esc te 20,472 35,681 34,505 
SElampitonseyecdcnee 385,700 451,550 486,470 
“Kingston........... 18,754 51,537 41,390 
*Kitchener.......... 87, 226 172,242 54,552 
mlLondongs.) Jase 75,820 105, 880 144,550 
Niagara Falls...... 4,925 66, 448 78,990 
SHAW... enaaes se 2,230 11,005 34,425 
rOttawaseeis. cate 231,245 227,520 114,665 
Owen Sound....... 9,400 Nil 3,000 
*Peterborough...... 19,050 26,780 14,000 
“Port Arthur. oJ: 7,505 8,550 10,455 
SETA GIORG UE 4c ae 6,925 11, 885 5,875 
*St. Catharines..... 56,420 104, 147 79,825 
*St. Thomas Nel ibis leheike 3,307 % 200 Ly 435 
















Cities November,| October, | November, 
‘ 1930 1930 1929 
? $ $ § 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnigey.. ete. 27,642 51,739 40,620 
Sault Ste. Marie... 10,775 57,074 13, 980 
~TOLONtO tan een. eee 1,466,295 | 2,061,078 | 6,512,638 
York and East 
York Town- 
SRIPSs we. eee 739,532 605, 629 576,129 
Wellands...20 0.805) 13757 28,375 1,605 
RVWAnGsOreee ene 133 , 825 30,180 172,530 
East Windsor.... 630 12,900 13,215 
Riverside........ 6, 400 11,125 2,600 
Sandwich........ 4,000 34,200 53, 850 
Walkerville...... 4,000 33,000 28,000 
Woodstock......... 7,566 20,660 16,752 
Manitoba............ 192,825 463, 654 622, 984 
SDrangdonae eee 100 8,554 34,304 
St. Boniface........ 3,475 14,250 28, 480 
SWinniperase ote... 189, 250 440, 850 560, 200 
Saskatchewan....... 132,250 632,755 417,608 
*Moose Jaw......... 26,640 400,275 192,055 
*Revina $4 nce eon 48,535 124,090 150,878 
moaskatoone ceeds 6 57,075 108,390 74,675 
Alberta (35 20 528,076 415,517 400,378 
SCalgaryar eke... 197,971 256 , 933 215, 803 
*Edmonton......... 58,210 102,035 176,420 
Lethbridge........ 267,170 54,554 6,665 
Medicine Hat...... 4,725 1,995 1,490 
British Couumbia,...| 1,239,485 819,647 | 1,931,804 
Kamloops!) 4... .0 25,140 34 13, 650 
Nanaimosssis..2 2,965 8,790 3,910 
*New Westminster. 28,910 28,850 107,650 
Prince Rupert...... 3,400 7,554 7,443 
*Vancouver......... 1,105,675 690,595 1,679,041 
North Vancouver 6,440 9,210 24,705 
*Victorias. Fists 67,055 65,303 95, 405 
Total—61 Cities. ...] 11,791,478 12,723,783 | 16,171,400 
*Total—35 Cities. ...} 10,613,363 11,630,418 | 15,063,296 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


[LD ETALED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
November is reproduced below. The following 
report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 


the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for November, 1930, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to decline in Novem- 
ber. There was a further seasonal increase ID 
the numbers unemployed in the building in- 
dustry, in public works contracting, brick, tile, 
cement and artificial stone manufacture, in the 
clothing trades, and in shipping service. Unem- 
ployment also increased in the mining indus- 
tries (other than coal mining), in the pottery, 
glass, iron and steel (other than pig iron), en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, and 
boot and shoe industries, and in the silk and 
artificial silk, linen, lace and carpet. trades. 
There was however some improvement in coal 
mining and in the cotton and jute industries. 
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Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
. the percentage unemployed at November 24, 
1930 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 19-1, as 
compared with 18-7 at October 27, 1980, and 
with 10:9 at November 25, 1929. The percent- 
age wholly unemployed at November 24, 1930, 
was 14-8, as compared with 13-9 at October 
27, 1930; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 4:3, as compared with 4:8. For 
males alone the percentage at Noyember 24, 
1930, was 19-8, and for females 17-2; at Octo- 
ber 27, 1930, the corresponding percentages 
were 19:4 and 16°8. 


At November 24, 1930, the numbers of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,659,867 wholly 
unemployed, 521,305 temporarily stopped, and 
105,288 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,286,460. This was 48,959 
more than a month before, and 1,001,002 more 
than a year before. The total included 1,659,476 
men, 59,521 boys, 518,040 women, and 49,423 
girls. 

The 1,659,867 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,156,830 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years and therefore satisfied the 
full contributions condition for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit; 419,670 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 83,370 un- 
insured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,515,950, in- 
cluded 256,304 men, 6,149 boys, 45,672 women, 
and 2,976 girls who had been on the register 
for less than one month. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 24, 
1930, was 2,358,897. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
2-5 per cent in November, 1930, as compared 
with October, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 5-1 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining,quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
trade (wholesale and retail), hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning. 
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A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of August and September, 1930, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of November. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as at 
September 15, totalled 1,469,521, representing 
a decrease of 1-9 per cent since August 15, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of September was $200,817,972, repre- 
senting a decrease over the previous month of 
3°4 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 2.7 per cent in November as com- 
pared with October, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 6.1 per cent. These changes are 
based upon returns made by 18,280 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments in November had 2,837,854 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $67,242,656. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for November, 1930, is 76.5, as com- 
pared with 78.6 for October, 79.7 for Sep- 
tember, and 94.8 for November, 1929; the 
index of pay-roll totals for November, 1930, 
is 68.3, as compared with 72.7 for October, 
74.2 for September, and 95.1 for November, 
1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 
100. 

Each of the 12 groups of industries had 
fewer employees in November than in Octo- 
ber, the notable decreases being 7.3 per cent 
in leather, 4.2 per cent in lumber, and 3.5 
per cent in stone-clay-glass; the smallest de 
crease was 0.3 per cent in the paper group. 

Twelve of the 54 separate industries, upon 
which the manufacturing index is based, re- 
ported more employees in November than in 
October. Silk goods employees increased 4.5 
per cent, slaughtering and meat packing and 
dyeing and finishing textiles each increased 
1.5 per cent, and cotton goods employees iIn- 
creased 1.3 per cent; each of the decreases in 
the remaining 8 industries reporting increases 
was less than 1 per cent. 

Outstanding decreases in employment im 
November as compared with October, most 
of which were largely seasonal, were 16.8 per 
cent in carriages and wagons, 9.9 per cent in 
millinery, 8.7 per cent in fertilizers, 8.3 per 
cent each in boots and shoes and women’s 
clothing, 7.8 per cent each in men’s clothing 
and cement, 7.3 per cent each in ice cream 
and cast-iron pipe. Employment was 1.9 per 
cent lower in Ncvember in the iron and steel 
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industry, 2.4 per cent lower in the automo- 
bile industry, 5.1 per cent lower in automo- 
bile tires, 5.8 per cent lower in shipbuilding, 
®.6 per cent lower in machine tools, 4 per 
cent in petroleum refining, 3.3 per cent in 
woollen and worsted goods, 2.8 per cent in 
electrical-machinery-apparatus supplies, and 
3.3 per cent lower in foundry and machine- 
shop products 

Nine additional industries have been taken 
up during 1929 and 1930 and are not included 
in the bureau’s indexes of employment or pay 
rolls, no data for 1926, the index-base year, 
being available. Increases in employment in 
these industries were reported in November 
as follows: Aircraft, 2.1 per cent; beet sugar, 
26.7. Decreased employment was reported in 
the remaining 7 industries as follows: 0.6 per 
cent in rayon, 10.3 per cent in radio, 3.5 per 
cent in jewelry, 1.8 per cent in paint and 
varnish, 1.2 per cent in rubber goods, 7.4 
per cent in beverages, and 0.2 per cent in 
cash registers, adding machines, and calcu- 
lating machines 

‘Decreased employment and pay rolls were 
shown in each of nine geographic divisions 
except the Mountain division, which again 
showed increased employment, due to the in- 
clusion of the beet sugar industry. This in- 
dustry’s refining season begins in October and 
requires considerable numbers of additional 
employees while it lasts. Omitting beet sugar 
there would have been a decrease of 1.7 per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 4.4 
per cent in pay-roll totals in the Mountain 
division. 


Unemployment percentage.—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 


of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20° per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent. 

The Monthly Survey of Business (published 
by the American Federation of Labour), from 
which the above percentages have been taken 
for the past two years, did not indicate in its 
issue for January, 1931, the percentage of un- 
employment in trade unions for the month of 
December, but gave the actual number of 
unemployed wage earners during the month 
as 5,300,000. This total is based upon United 
States Government figures supplemented by 
the estimate of the American Federation. of 
Labour. It is stated in the same publication 
that “in December unemployment in trade 
unions increased less than is usual at this 
time of year, but figures for manufacturing 
industries in November showed that among 
the unorganized, unemployment increased 
more than usual.” 





STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 


[NDUSTRIAL and Labour Information, the 
official weekly journal of the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations) in its issue 
of January 5, observes that “the year of 1931 
opens under the black and menacing cloud of 
practically universal industrial depression and 
unemployment.” There is, it adds, hardly a 
country in which unemployment has: not be- 
come more serious since statistics of unem- 
ployment in various countries were complied 
for November last. 
“This is,” it is stated, “partly due to normal 
seasonal causes; but the seasonal movement is 


merely added to the continued deepening and 
widening of the general depression—deepening 
as shown by the steadily increasing unemploy- 
ment, and among other things by the steadily 
decreasing world price level; widening because 
France, for instance, appears for the first time 
to be showing signs of an appreciable slacken- 
ing in industrial activity and of unemployment. 

“Evidence continues to point to a very close 
connection between the increase in unemploy- 
ment and a fall in prices. This fall, which 
appeared in November to be coming to an 
end, has since then set in again with renewed 
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vigour. The fall in prices is essentially a 
monetary phenomenon. The monetary causes, 
are, however, by no means the only ones 
operating in the present crisis, and remedies 
must be sought in a number of different direc- 
tions.” : 

The International Labour Office has a special 
committee working at present on the unem- 
ployment problem and means of removing the 
causes of unemployment. The Economic and 
Financial Organization of the League of Na- 
tions is also engaged in an inquiry into the 
world economic depression. There are there- 


fore two parallel but in no way overlapping 
international enquiries on unemployment and 
the world depression now in progress, and the 
International Labour Office announces that 
“some preliminary results of these enquiries 
may be looked for in the comparatively near 
future.” 

The accompanying interesting tabular state- 
ment of unemployment statistics in the prin- 
cipal industrial countries of the world has 
been compiled by the International Labour 
Office and published in its weekly journal of 
January 5. 


RECENT STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 























* September, 1929. 





Latest |Number unemployed Percentage Unemploy- 
figures unemployed ment 
Country Source of information available Index: 
(end of (Year ago 
month) 1930 =100) 
Austria ceeds. sae es = INumberon beneing a7-eenee eae 15 Dec 262,911 157 
iBeleiums, ccs res f SCRA wiltOll Vesna, Seite Nov 36,000 522 
s Coe rere atellbiie a8 Alco cac cs 74,000 562 
Czechoslovakia...... % COVE PEEVES IO) tn cere cate Oct. 61,213 377 
Registered unemployed..........--- Nov 154,615 404 
NOANZISY. | afk hoes» peers . yi VN IRE SS BBLS es 20,272 154 
Denmark) i) es... Recorded by certain trade unions.... s 44, 202 122 
Tigtoniay.o ae as aces Registered unemployed..........--- Oct 3, 282 107 
Bintang ik -aceins “ SOT ORE Se States 9,716 194 
Branco ys scr. tact iioe Number on benefit..............---- Nov 4,893 848 
Registered unemployed....... asec; S 20,041 172 
Germany..........-- ¢ SUA ASA ed SER nt es Den 15 Dec. | 3,977,000 168 
Number on benefit...........-+---+- ue 2,549,115 157 
_Great Britain and |Unemployed insured workers: 
N. Ireland. VWnollyaeneyaice Nov 1,836, 280 173 
: temporarily... Gs 532,518 202 
Great Britain only..|Registered unemployed..........--- 8 Dec 2,306,963 176 
Eluneanyse en te nas. Recorded by certain trade unions....| Nov 23,9080 147 
Trish Free State..... Registered unemployed.........---- Oct 20,775 100 
Staly eee. deere. - é 4 wa hollivise Herons Nov 534,356 161 
f 3 partially..... DIAQ5 112 
IDET AGW Meow Moen se oy alae ein Paley cee Oct 6,058 144 
Netherlands......... Unemployed insured...........----- Nov 46,807 224 
INGEWAY iinet (cs sie Recorded by certain trade unions.... Oct 8,031 141 
Registered unemployed...........-- Dec Alek C 123 
Poland. sens.» #3: s ne whollycmasran Oct 141,422 184 
e ss partially..... 3 91,854 109 
ROU ANIS ee ere sais ii pn is mcrae iat ac eters “ 36, 147 659 
fe PIED) he lp nheag ean cdlescer Ree $9 a AD owe ee Nov 12,110 189 
Sweden..4 ae) 2. Recorded by certain trade unions....} Oct 43,927 160 
Switzerland......... Registered unemployed...........-- Nov 18,294 211 
Yugoslavia........-- ae a eee eee Oct 6, 609 139 
Ustraliganscr se aoe Recorded by certain trade unions....| 3rd Qu 90,379 172 
Ganada:.. Meee 2 A os: Oct 21, 200 167 
New Zealand........ 3 Y 3rd Qu 7,197 138 
Jaane osha. Base et Estimated by Prefects............-. Aug 386,394 144 
Palestine s:isec cect Estimated unemployed............. Oct 5, 450 237 
United States....... Recorded by certain trade unions....J Nov. |...-.-.0--[eserereeee 183 
Employment Index 
(Manufactures, 1926=100).........|.... eee ee [eens ee eee fener tence 80-0 





The annual report of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, states that various re- 
ports received by the Bureau during the year 
indicate a growth of the 5-day week in in- 
dustry, especially in the building trades. An 
analysis of the material available to the 


bureau in February, 1930, showed that the 
5-day week was then in existence in one or 
more of the building trades in at least 97 
cities, involving 349,296 building-trades em- 
ployees. In 17 of these cities, with 271,996 
workers, all building trades were on a 5-day 
week basis. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


aos Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereunder with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or accept in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 


adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A’”’ 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such, 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that -his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
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effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district. 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 


the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 


‘would otherwise be payable under the terms 


of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor’s premises and the work being 
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performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded’ Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently exe- 
cuted by the Government of Canada, and that 
they included either fair wage schedules as 
shown below, or the general fair wages clause 
above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Electrical work at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Hangar, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian Comstock Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 12, 
1930. Amount of contract, $4,100.00. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per da, 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 4 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
PIGS terere, «dee epee ane 1 00 8 
A REDCHETE, cooks scene core ae ne 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary, labourers. fae eee te 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............- 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............. 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
ROCEFICONRHE St... fees rite eee 0 70 8 
Concrete workers...............0-. 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8. 





Plumbing work at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, Hangar, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The McClung Hardware, Ltd., Tren- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, December 12, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $4,361.00. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at Kenogami, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Gagnon & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 5, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $2,722.80. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows—: 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers.............0e- $0 40 8 
Concrete mixers iia eee eee 0 45 8 
Concrete floaters............e.ee0. 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers.................- 0 75 8 
Stone: MAasOnsseec nies. saad ee 1 00 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8> 
Terrazzojlayers:. 8). 8 oe 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Plasterers. 5 houdini 1 00 8 
Metal lathers...:.s.ccsecccee cme. 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
on bers: Gee, ee eee 0 55 8 
Steamifitters® . etree Fey. tee 0 55 8 
Electriciansis bc}. asdistechiaete te 0 55 8 
ES DOUTOTS tr ake ae eee 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per week 
Motor truck driver..............-- 17 50 1:8 


Construction of wharf repairs at Fairhaven, 
Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of contractors, 
Luther Rogerson & Son, Leonardville, N.B. 
Date of contract, November 15, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $8,500.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters.c5.c32 sea ee $0 65 8 48 
Blacksmiths). JAie. 0 ee: 0 65 8 48 
Labourers?. iss Rescate ae 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver..........- 6 50 8 48 





Installation of electric plant, wiring and fit- 
tings in the public building at Arichat, N.S. 
Name of contractor, Wm. W. Hoyt, Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, December 12, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,465.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :-— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Hlectricians:}:.2e.. hs atatereeeetns $0 90 8 4 
Electricians’ helpers..............- 0 45 8 48 





Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
public building, Owen Sound, Ont. Name of 


PN ee Te ee eee 
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contractors, Patterson Electric Ltd. Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 6, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,947.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour per day 
PUIGOLTIGIANS!.. 7 ote Hele es oss voces eee ; 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 


(Construction of a wharf extension at St. 
Omer, Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Omer Arseneau, St. Omer, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 6, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $23,408.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mastericarpentorie.es .o6.--120ccces $0 60 8 
WArpentorsey fosters sce heal oe 0 50 8 
MUNG DOHNAON nt tae heres <8 se: 00s eieuwe 0 40 8 
IBIAGKSMIGhSsesc te oes «sons boo eae 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
TiaPOUrerse. bc oc Shoes oss PRA ie 0 35 8 


Construction of a breakwater wharf at Cock- 
burn Island, District of Algoma East, Ont. 
Name of contractors, McLarty, Harten & 
Urber, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 6, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $26,237.27. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
arponterdien secrete iiss « esiseisien 0 75 8 
MALTY, NON. Weert ince 8 
Blacksmiths............ 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 8 
MTATOQULOTS occ ee teiicisis e's slelels ohols 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon 8 
MTiClAUTiVvVel cee aes cote ete « 8 
Derrick hoist operators... res 0 85 8 
Diver Seer oes ce eles oe 1 00 8 
Div Ors 8. CONG Obsenieweasererss o-usisweietaies > 0 50 8 
PAIN POLINON eas kirsis cw ors sisyvaleiee 0 60 8 





Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
Bamfield East, Comox Alberni District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Victoria Pile Driving 
Co., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 25, 1930. Amount of contract, approx- 


imately $6,260.17. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
. per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 25 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 124 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 1 06+ 8 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 1 00 8 
BUPOMIS NMA his. Ste Miis.c olen sss cade 0 682 8 
POW erin enes <aa-ais soa oa MOUS Ses 0 683 8 
TA DOULOIS Shc hs dete tesa Mise ec oeeiee 0 50 8 
TDIVOLS Meo ee tae cote ites oe 2 00 
per day 
PAPCIA VETS 5 toc. ack Ae ov sile’s eee sek 4 75 8 
PIPCTIELETSs ec aeh Oe ce aka ce eae 5 25 8 
LLIN PINION Se dso eee tons. « cohen awicwioteee 5 50 8 


Construction of a public wharf at Petit de 
Grat, N.iS. Name of constractors, Thos. D. 
Morrison of Descousse, Harry J. Doyle and 
Charles D. Doyle of Rocky Bay, N.S. Date of 
contract, December 6, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $9,016.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day wee 
@arpenters..0.\ seen cree $0 69 8 48 
WADOUCTS fae asics oe taaees 0 35 8 48 
Blacksmribiis-sia.. taseeirs ce ene 0 60 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver..... - 7 00 8 48 
per hour 
PAainterseen ees hash Wana See oes 0 60 8 48 





Reconstruction of pile bent and timber deck- 
ing wharf at Lund, B-C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 11, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,862.47. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Pile driver foreman.............+-- $1 25 8 48 
Pile driver engineer.............-.. 1 123 8 48 
PilevdriverwMans. ..< d<jcce.cileu.e este. 1 00 8 48 
Pile driver bridgeman..........--. 1 00 8 48 
PATOMOAN et, hose onl e awe © saitec 0 682 8 48 
Pile driver boom man............. 1 00 8 48 





Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building at Antigonish, NS. Name 
of contractor, James W. Taylor, Antigonish, 
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N.S. Date of contract, December 22, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $9,006.50 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 

than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete workers.................. $0 35 8 48 
Concrete: mixers es sfc. ae 0 40 8 48 
Concrete floatersy. 4 J... .<s6-06-2 0 45 8 48 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 60 8 48 
SCONE MASONS...0ee peer ats, come seco 0 60 8 48 
Stonercucterst<. ae te is at aaa: 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 48 
el persian seis coche ators aebenen e 0 40 aS, 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 48 
PCIE AZZOMAVOLS 2's seek ies mercer 1 00 8 48 
Carpenters ore et ees 0 60 8 48 
Painters Ach). wae tea eenes 0 60 8 48 
GIaZicrsers.nceinsen shee eee 0 60 8 48 
HCI Ors ee. ois toes ee ee a 0 40 8 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metaliabherse: i. as omen tees 0 60 8 48 
Plastererseiet 2 so... Aiea eee eck 1 00 8 48 
tielpers. Ais asa Ba se hh ae a ein 0 40 8 48 
MUNIDOLS se ce oe eee eee 0 60 8 48 
ET GIN ORAS eds e ott ee heres 0 40 8 48 
Steamiitterss ache cae cee 0 60 8 48 
FIG ors: Peet es ta. itcae ee oo 0 40 8 48 
ICE ULEICLAN Sess tee ee tee ere re 0 60 8 48 
Hielperds).: Bvctwe ges untae ane 0 40 8 48 
LADOUTETS? Ste Sop eee ee ee a ok 0 35 8 48 

per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
Motor truck driver— per week 

A SEO MB cc yaks TRIER cc tokio sosccvsvtotagons 2 00 8 48 
ZACOR SS Sta eee heretic 28 00 8 48 





Construction of two cable huts, one at Cape 
Traverse, P.E.I., and the other at Cape Tor- 
mentine, N.B. Name of contractors, Henry J. 
Phillips and Peter G. Clark, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Date of contract, November 19, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,550.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wa‘es of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Labourers 20; |. Seapets secs sont $0 35 8 
Carpenters. |... SG) ce. Ge 0 50 8 
Painters... 4. eee 0 50 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 





‘Construction of alterations, additions, new 
foundation and heating to the Drill Hall, New 
Westminster, B.C. Name of contractor, Angus 
McGougan, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 2, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$6,240.85. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates ’ Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners............. $1 00 8 
Concreteifinishersacctieee: cee 0 932 8 
Concrete ioatersia.. eee 0 564 8 
Concrete mixerseein, aacne eee 0.564 8 
Concrete workers................-- 0 564 8 
HIGCtriGianss, Bene He oon 1 173 8 
Electricians? helperst,.0.ck «010 -6ee 0 623 8 
Labouréere yin rts eee 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 624 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 56% 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon...... 1325 8 
Truck drivers (motor). //.20.....0- 0 50 8 








Construction of a 200 ft. extension to the 
Government wharf at Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Rayner Construction Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 2, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately $56,- 
152.61. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoistionginetr. 1960) eee eee 0 80 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 80 8 
Carpenters: 773) Sed ccd se ees 0°75 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer engineer............ 0 75 8 
Pirement cs escren ee oee 0 45 8 
Laboters:.. aed as tater eee 0 40 8 
Teamsters...... eS ae, 0 40 8 
Carters cad 7 SRLS ae 0 40 8 
Druck Mrver...s¢ea, to Bo os e380 0 50 8 
Acetylene burners..........0..-++++ 0 50 8 
DiVErsiae. chine heen: eee 1 00 - 


Construction of a wharf at Pointe St. Pierre, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Joachim 
J. Leclerc, of St. Joachim Tourelle, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 6, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $18,834.48. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters hn eee o secre 0 50 8 
Timi bermén?. aye oh caee be oe 0 40 8 
Labourers: Berne tee den eee 0 35 8 
Blacksmiths. jduetgeo dec eee 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths” helpers: fen 32. e 0 40 8 


Construction of addition and alteration to 
the public building at Magog, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 9, 1930. Amount of contract, $5,433.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more Not less Not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day per hour per day 
Concrete workers.................. 0 40 8 Mechanicss 4 tec she icnaeien ee $0 55 8 
Concrete mixerss..- 6 2. . ee 0 45 8 COTPONCELS terme te ee. Teter a arcs 0 55 8 
Concrete floaters. .0...0.........5. 0 55 8 BIgGksmiths hase scan ees pce tae 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers... .)2.-. 2. ..0. 6s. 0 75 8 EDU DOL MOR erence ae tkaee 0 40 8 
Stong.masonsy . Site ae ee 1 10 8 Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 Mabourers (sass «weer oes ees 0 35 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 per day 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 Carters) 224. Soe en. 8a Oe 60 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 10 8 MeampBters i. tee Pees koe ee 6 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 : ; ; 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 Construction of a public wharf at Louis- 
DOvrazZOnlayers eestee sos hese. 1 00 8 : 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 10 8 burg, N.S. Name of contractor, ‘Colin R. Mac- 
Mot ee serMiaieteies' =< sh: -:aahe i wo Donald, Antigonish, NS. Date of contract, 
Painters and glaziers................| 0 60 8 December 1, 1930. Amount of contract approx- 
Bee eam eerayy "eae rie : imately $63,750.00. A fair wages schedule was 
Eoctricians za enaee pen: <1 a BO 8 inserted in the contract as follows:— 
USA DOULOTSay ae Ten. oso doce 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
' per day Rates Hours 
Driver, horse and'cart............ 5 50 8 Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 50 8 Not less Not more 
i per week than than 
Motonitruck driveriivncs.:..(.0.ree 18 00 8 = S| 
per per per 
G ; hour day week 
t ° sae S ES aaa ALPENUCISaec trot ms oe eee 0 60 8 48 
Construction of customs ardmmigration pi emithes he whan Sadias 
building at Clair, N.B. Name of contractors, Labourers..................0...00. 0 a5 8 48 
Seed ~ : per day 
John W. Powers and Edmund R. Casey, both Driver horse and eartycn « ge140, 480 Rh sas 
of Edmundston, N.B. Date of contract, De- Driver, team and wagon........... 6 be 8 48 
eember:8;, 1930.0 Amountiof contract, $6477.60  Timbermion-.scs.ue... en F OeOK | g | 4g 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 


serted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Coneretesvorkers fie. Sos. se $0 35 8 48 
Concrete mixers: «- 4s. saan 0 35 8 48 
Concrete floaters... 000... 0-08 oss 0 45 8 48 
Concrete finishers (floor)........... 0 60 8 48 
Concrete finishers (wall)........... 1 00 8 48 
Brickla verse nacre oo ote 1 00 8 48 
@arpenters were... Seas soe 0 65 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 48 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 48 
Mataittatherst.ee ee (i, . cee 0 65 8 48 
iDiasterera: aa: e eammetier hs oc eee 1 00 8 48 
Plasterers” helpersive)..e....2 cee: 0 45 8 48 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 48 
dA LOATTY GTR RUNES ne 0 65 8 48 
Plumbers’ helpers................. 0 45 8 48 
Steamitrttersr: "mers 8 ol, §. eke 0 65 8 48 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 45 8 48 
Mlectricianstcwewee ss ack bike 0 60 8 48 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 48 
Labourers:(common).............. 0 35 8 48 
Labourers (skilled)................ 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Horses cart and wdriviensns.\<aciurs 4 80 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 7 00 8 48 
per hour 
Motor truck idriverte aces. s1.- 0 0 45 8 48 





Construction of wharf improvements at Ta- 
doussac, P.Q. Name of contractor, Henry Le- 
melin, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 16, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $39,930.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Construction of a public building at Kam- 
sack, Sask. Name of contractors, Wilson & 
Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
December 24, 1980. Amount of contract, $23.- 
200.00 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 4 


Hollowstilelayersevc: vances 
Marble and tile setters............. 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 
Painters and. glaziers............ 0; 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 
SULGLEAZZOMAN CIS: ..sune ane aes holst ee 
Electricians’ helpers............... 
Plasterers helpers...c ies «Seeriescc 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers. 
Gasoline hoist engineers............ 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 
Trkckedrivers(ss ote peak... SOx ot 


SOooocooooCOCO COO CO OF Ke bet et at et et et et 
ee Or St Ot D> OS? 2? G2 NII CO CO 


MoS OSS Srar1or ror or 


‘@ 
° 
5 
5 
& 
® 
5 
° 
la! 
pe 
5 
z 
° 
— 
ee 


NE DOUTCLS sae rset «Be ccirceste Seaee sae 0 45 
per yard 
0 08 


oo QO GO OO CO 00 00 GO CO OO 00 00 GO 00 OO G0 CO BH CO OO HO OO GO GO CO DO GOO 
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Construction of a wharf at Point Fleurent, 
Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Joachim J. Leclerc, St. Joachim de Tourelle, 
P. Q. Date of contract, December 6, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $26,473.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 


Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Master carponteraie. cs sacs cscs cee 0 60 8 
Carpenters sire wh i. Mos tela 5 cletee ats 0 50 8 
Blackemiuthe-taw: achat oe cone ee & 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
NGADOULOIS Sines tie ee tease oela a etae 0 35 8 
PIT DELIMNCN yot tye toe eerste herent ae 0 40 8 





Docking, repairing, chipping, scraping and 
painting of Steel Hopper Scow No. 105, at Pic- 
tou, N.S. Name of contractors, The Pictou 
Foundry and Machine Co., Pictou, N.S. Date 
of contract, December 1, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,150.00. A fair wages clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Docking, repairing, chipping, scraping and 
painting of Steel Hopper Scow No. 115, at Pic- 
tou, N.S. Name of contractor, The Pictou 
Foundry and Machine Co., Pictou, N.S. Date 
of contract, December 1, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $975.00. A fair wages clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc) 


Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Saskatoon, Sask. Name of contrac- 
tors, Canadian Office & School Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 17, 1930.. Amount of contract, $23,255.00. 
The “B” conditions* where inserted in the con- 
tract. 

‘Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Beauharnois, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture 
Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, De- 
cember 2, 1930. Amount of contract, $1,235.00. 
The “B” conditions* were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

(Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Gretna, Man. Name of contrac- 
tors, ‘Canadian Office and School Furniture 
Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, De- 
cember 12, 1980. Amount of contract, $840.00. 
The “B” conditions* were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

(Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Saint-Pascal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. (Date of contract, December 
24, 1930. Amount of contract, $885.00. The 
“B” conditions* were inserted in the contract. 


‘Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Sydenham, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kit- 
chener, Ont. Date of contract, December 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, $735.00. The “B” 
conditions* were inserted in the contract. 


(DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Furnishing and erection of one 135’ through 
plate girder swing span, hand operated, at 
Courtenay Bay ‘Trestle, Saint John, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
23, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$39,945.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Structural steel workers............ $0 75 8 48 
Hoisting enginoer, 2. suisse os i'a:ertegs 4 0 65 8 4& 
Carponters yn cant suicis as oslo naar 0 75 8 48, 
Blaéksmithse 7... 225. teteee se oe oe 0 65 8 48. 
Painitersh.cave ceusie fede state 0 ae eolaare 0 65 8 48. 
FRIG@OTB Per Isle cation aidets careers 0 65 8 48. 
Biremen!e.. uc. eae thc cide ae oenres 0 45 8 48. 
Concrete wor k@rs a inc gsictiajecers oe card 0 45 8 48, 
LIA DOUTCT Scan cctne perc cadoarndioe etree 0 40 8 48. 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 5 00 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 7 00 8 48 


‘Construction of an extension to the railway 
train shed at Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 29, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $25,495.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpentersins.f acnce st ware nee $0 73 peered 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 73 8 44 
Bricklayers \he.scaasspe nameceteee s 115 8 44 
FROOLGTS raion betoeee Balavete ioe eae ee tore 0 65 8 44 
Concrete workers’ helpers.......... 0 45 8 44 
A DOUNCES), «4-6 als eke termes Saitelee baree 0 45 8 44 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Following are statements of payments made 
in November and ‘December, 1930, respectively 
for supplies ordered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under contracts which were subject to 
the regulations for the suppression of the 
sweating system, the securing of payments to. 


* Shown on page 87. 
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the workers of fair wages and the performance 
of the work under proper sanitary conditions: 


November, 1930 


Making metal dating stamps and type, brass 
crown seals, cancellers, etc.— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. $1,932 35 


Interprovineial Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont. 116 35 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 312 37 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ottawa, Ont. 13 80 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q............ 14,081 41 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont.. 1,124 55 
Sainthill-Levine Co., Montreal, P.Q........ 93 25 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 582 61 
Barrymore Cloth Co., Toronto, Ont.......... 2,564 30 
R. J. Devlin Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont......,. 875 70 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 306 55 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 360 25 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 308 29 
Mail bag fittings— 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,010 00 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. 1,104 63 
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Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,097 35 
Cotton duck bagging— 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 2,547 70 
Stamping -ink and pads— 
aca. Poole. Co.) Toronto: Ont. cecnteha » bes on 500 71 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 29 05 
December, 1930 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass 
crown seals, cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 965 09 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 314 86 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q............ 20,256 99 
Mail bag fittings— 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 2,020 00 
C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, Ont...... 580 70 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 764 00 
Stamping ink and pads— 
a. By Poole Cos #Toronto,, Onin... seen. 177 90 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 111 80 
Letter boxes— 
Collins Wire Goods Ltd., Toronto, Ont...... 875 00 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Turee Rivers, Quesec—A CrrtaIn Con- 
TRACTOR AND THE NatTIONAL CaTHOLIC 
UNIONS oF CONSTRUCTION WorKERS. 


This agreement, which covers the conditions 
of work on one contract, is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, in so far as the 
wage scale is concerned and to the end of the 
contract in so far as the other conditions are 
concerned. The agreement is similar to the 
one covering another contract which was sum- 
marized in the Lapour Gazerre for November, 
1930, with the following exceptions: 

Wages: the wage rates paid to the classes of 
work mentioned in the other agreement are the 
same as in this, but the following additional 


classes are included: journeymen plumbers 70 
cents per hour, junior journeymen plumbers 
55 cents, plumbers’ apprentices 30 to 40 cents, 
licensed electricians 50 cents, carpenters’ ap- 
prentices 40 cents, truck drivers 40 cents, fire- 
men with certificate 55 cents, plaster mixers 
and hod carriers 45 cents, terrazzo expert, tile 
and mosaic layers $1, mortar and celanite 
mixers 45 cents, stationary engineers on port- 
able machines 60 cents, wood lathers $3 per 
thousand, metal lathers 45 cents per hour, pipe 
layers 45 cents, cement finishers 70 cents. 

All workmen and foremen will be secured 
through the unions. 

If the contractor or sub-contractor violates 
any of the clauses of the agreement, they will 
have to pay to the Central Council of National 
Catholic Unions of Three Rivers $10 per day 
for each infraction and a fine of $10 per day 
for each workman employed who is not a mem- 
ber of these unions. 

In case of dispute the matter will be referred 
to a joint committee consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of each party. If unable to agree, 
a fifth member will be chosen and the decision 
of the committee as so formed will be final 
and binding. There will be no stoppage of 
work while the committee is considering the 
dispute. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Hauirax, N.S.—Cerrtrarin STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
Association, Loca No. 269. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 30, 
1930, to November 30, 1931, and from year to 
year thereafter unless either party gives notice 
30 days betore November 30, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
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GAzeTTE, February, 1928, and February, 1930, 
with the following exceptions: 

In the previous agreement one clause reads 
as follows: 

“That not less than six men be employed in 
the holds of ships, whether discharging, loading 
or shifting cargo. This clause not to apply to 
coastal or grain steamers. Any question of 
practicability to be discussed by the Business 
Agent of the Longshoremen’s Association and 
a representative of the Steamship Company 
concerned.” 

A dispute over the interpretation of the last 
sentence of this clause resulted in a strike on 
one ship which was reported in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, May, 1930, page 499, and in the 
appointment of a board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the report of the 
board being given in the issue for June, 1930, 
page 632. This sentence has been omitted from 
the present agreement. 

Time and one half will be paid for work 
after 6 p.m. on Saturdays instead of double 
time as was previously provided. 

Any dispute as to the imterpretation of any 
clauses of the agreement which cannot be 
settled between the parties will be referred to 
a committee consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third chosen by them; the 
maiority decision of this committee will be 
final and binding. 


Sr. Joun, N.B—Cerrtain STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
-SHOREMEN’s AssociaTION, Locau No. 810 
(Coan HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and from year to 
vear thereafter until either party gives 30 
days’ notice before October 31, of any year. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1928, with only minor 
changes in working conditions. 

The regular rate of pay remains at 80 cents 
per hour for day work and $1 per hour for 
night work. 


Sr. Joun, N.B—Cerrtain STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION, Loca No. 1039 
(SteAMsHIP Horse AND CATTLE FITTERS, 
SEALERS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives notice 
of change 30 days prior to October 31, of any 
year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
FAZETTE, February, 1928, with only a minor 
change in working conditions. 

The regular rate of pay remains at 65 cents 
per hour for day work and 9734 cents per hour 
for night work. 


Service: Personal 


Victoria, B.C.—CrrtTAIN EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF HoTEL AND 
RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Locat No. 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to June 1, 1931. 


Hours: 8 per day, six per week. 
Overtime for waiters, time and one half. 


Work permits to cost $1 per month payable 
to the local union. 


Wages to include meals while working. 
Wages per week: chefs $36, second fry cook 
$30, night cook, $32.40, cooks’ helpers $19.90, 
dish washers $18, waiters $18 per week or 45 
cents per hour on short shifts, waitresses’ $15 
per week or 35 cents per hour on short shifts; 
at white lunches, cafeterias, etc., counter men 
$18 per week, counter girls and pantry girls, 
$12, bus girls $9; waitresses at hotels $35 per 
month with room or $45 per month without 
room. 

In case of shortage of help, non-experienced 
help may be employed and they will be paid 
$15 per week for men and $12 per week for 
girls for two months, after which time they 
will become union members and receive the 
union rate of pay. 





A bill to provide for the reduction of the 
hours of work in mines has been introduced in 
the French Chamber of Disputes by Mr. Dura- 
four, a former Minister of Labour. Under its 
provisions a working day of 74 hours would 
be established for a period of six months, and 
of 74 for another six months; this reduction 
in hours of work not giving rise to a reduction 
in wages. The promoters of the bill pointed 
out that, according to the accepted French 
social policy, miners are entitled to shorter 
hours of work than those laid down by gen- 
eral legislation on account of the strenuous 
nature of the work. No objection, it was 
stated, is taken to such discrimination by other 
classes of labour. 





Workers’ productive societies in the United 
States have declined in number in recent years 
according to data secured by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in connection with its latest 
study of co-operative societies published in 
the Monthly Labour Review for December. 
There were only 20 workers’ productive - 
societies in operation at the end of 1929 as 
compared with 39 in 1925, the date of the last 
previous comprehensive survey. Although the 
number of enterprises had decreased, the sales, 
share capital, surplus and reserves, and net 
profit per society were larger in 1929 than in 
1925. A smaller amount was returned to the 
stockholders in 1929, however, as more of the 
profit was retained in the business. 





The City Council of Hamilton, Ontario, has 
invited twenty-six other municipalities in the 
province to join in sending a delegation to 
Ottawa to request the Dominion Government 
to put some form of unemployment insurance 
into effect before next winter. 


/ 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in December con- 
tinued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in Novem- 
ber. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 


mainly because of lower prices for grains, 
milled products, raw rubber and hay; the 
Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for canned salmon, hides, butter, 
cheese, eggs and hogs; the Fibres, Textile and 
Textile Products group, because of declines in 
the prices of raw cotton, raw jute, hessian, 


| ‘ of _twenty-nine_ staple foods for an—average— _manila, hemp, raw wool, and worsted cloth 
| y: ) family of five. in terms of the average prices yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


a in some ‘sixty cities was again lower at-$10.10  § ‘group, because of price reductions for certain 
J lines of lumber and for wood pulp; the Iron 


“at the beginning of December, as compared . 


| 





with $10.25 for November; $11.83 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $11.31 for Degeniber 1928; $11.17 for 
December, 1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; 
$11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 
for December, 1922; $11.00 for December, 
1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 
1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. Of the 
twenty-nine foods included in the budget 
twenty-four were lower than in November, 
the most important declines being in the 
prices of beef, pork, lard, butter, bread, flour, 
rolled oats, beans, evaporated apples, prunes 
and potatoes. Seasonal increases occurred in 
the prices.of eggs. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $20.46 at the beginning of December, 
as compared with $20.60 for November; $22.11 
for December, 1929; $21.56 for December, 
1928: $21.37 for December, 1927; $21.40 for 
December, 1926; $21.87 for December, 1925; 
$90.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 
for December, 1921; $25.67 for December, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; $21.64 
for December, 1918; and $14.26 for December, 
1914. Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, continued downward, 
being 77.8 for December, as compared with 
79.8 for November; 96 for December, 1929; 
94.6 for December, 1928; 97.2 for December, 
1927; and 97.9 for December, 1926. One 
hundred and twenty-two prices quotations 
were lower, thirty were higher and three 
hundred and fifty were unchanged. i 

In the’ grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials seven of the eight main groups 
were lower, while one showed a slight in- 
crease. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 

18558—7 


and its Products group, because of lower 
prices for automobile body plates and scrap: 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for electrolytic cop- 
per, copper wire bars, silver, tin and zinc; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of arsenious oxide, 
iodine and shellac. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group was slightly higher, 
due mainly to an increase in the price of 
bituminous coal. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due chiefly to lower prices 
for bread, flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, cheese 
and eggs, and the latter due to reduced quo- 
tations for certain lines of lumber, wheat, oats, 
flax, corn, raw cotton, raw jute, raw wool, 
hides, hogs, copper, tin and silver, which more 
than offset higher prices for barley, bran, 
raw silk, lambs and steers. 

In the grouping acccrding to origin, lower 
prices for wheat, oats, flax, corn, hogs, wool, 
hides, pulp, tin and silver caused a decline in 
the raw and partly manufactured goods. Fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were also 
lower. because of lower quotations for flour, 
shorts, cheese, canned salmon, copper wire 
bars and brass. Domestic farm products, ar- 
ticles of marine origin, articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
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quotations reported to ‘he Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. ; 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oii and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 tne 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1°17, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being. the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since january, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 


‘| evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 


fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the pricé”6f an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 


From 1910 to 1915 the table | 
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in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 


' products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 


affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at ‘hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suff- 
clent to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazurrs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in .the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
‘ Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4 ; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81:1; 
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1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76:5; number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69:3; 1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 


1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
The above figures were arrived at by con- Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index (Continued on page 104) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 

















Quan-| (Tf) | (1) Dec.| Dec.| D ec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec. | Dec.| Dec.| Dec. | Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 

Commodities Anat 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 

c. | c. c c c Cae i c Cc Cc. Cc c Cc Cc Cc ce Cc Cc 
Beef, sirloin....| 2 Ib. |27-2| 30-4) 37-6] 44-4) 47-4] 73-4] 71-2] 53-4] 52-8) 53-8) 52-4) 54-8) 56-8} 61-2| 69-2) 70-2] 64-8] 63-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6| 26-0] 29-6] 33-4] 50-8] 46-0| 29-4] 28-6] 28-8] 27-6] 29-4] 31-2] 34-8] 42-6] 44-4] 38-6] 37-2 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7| 17-6} 27-5| 28-0) 19-0} 18-0} 17-9} 17-2] 18-2] 19-8] 21-0} 23-4] 24-9) 22-4] 21-8 
Mutton, roast... 1 “ J11-8} 12-2} 16-8) 19-1] 20-7] 34-2) 33-4] 24-3] 26-5) 27-0] 26-7] 28-6] 28-6) 28-6] 30-0} 30-2] 27-2! 26-7 
Pork; leg Gens... 1 “ 12-2!) 13-1) 18-0] 19-5} 19-3] 36-7) 38-8] 26-5}| 26-4] 24-6} 23-8] 28-0] 28-7] 26-3] 27-1] 28-9] 28-1] 26-8 
Pork, salt... 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 36-8) 69-6] 70-6) 51-8] 52-2) 48-6] 45-8] 53-4] 54-2] 52-0) 53-2) 54-6] 53-6] 53-2 
Bacon, break- 

TARGA Seae oee se 1 “ |15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-5] 51-3] 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 33-1] 41-3] 42-6] 37-6) 39-0} 39-7] 39-6] 39-0 
Lard, pure.. 2 “ |26-2| 28-2| 40-6] 38-4] 36-2} 73-8] 70-4) 43-8) 46-0] 46-0} 46-6) 49-4] 47-2] 44-4] 45-2] 42-8) 42-4) 41-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 45-1} 71-3] 88-8] 67-7! 60-3] 60-1] 68-3] 64-7] 64-9) 64-1) 64-1] 65-2) 51-3) 58-5 
Eggs, storage 1 “ |20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 34 : 59 | 73-9] 56-2] 46-1] 47-0) 50-0] 51-3] 50-8) 52-0] 50-8] 50-5) 43-1) 45-9 

TNS Ue ea ats.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 52-8] 82-2} 93-6] 80-4) 71-4] 73-2] 73-2] 72-0| 72-6] 73-8] 74-4] 76-8] 73-2] 72-6 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2| 49-4) 52-0) 58-0 0-ol104 {118 6| 84-8) 76-4) 83-4] 78-2] 92-2) 79-0) 85-8) 87-4) 87-6] 71-0] 69-8 
Butter, cream- 

OLY tetas ee “ 125-5) 27-7| 81-9] 33-9) 34-9] 58-1! 65-3] 48-0) 44-4] 46-1] 43-7) 50-6) 43-2] 46-7] 47-8] 47-5) 38-9] 38-2 
Cheese, old 1 “ |16-1} 17-6] 18:5} 20-5] 22-1) 34-8) 40-0] 32-7/§30-6]§33-4|§28-9)§33 -5|§30-4)§32-0/§33-6]§33-1/§30-11§29-9 
Cheese, new 1 “ 114-6) 15-7) 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 32-8] 37-9] 29-1/§30-6/§33-4/§28-9]§33 -5|§30-4 $32. 0) §33 - 6] §33-1)§30-1)§29-9 
Brenda twee. “ 155-5] 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 67-5/118-5)133-5|106-5/100-5)100-5/111-0)114-0/114-0)115-5)115-5/118-5}103-5) 99-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ {25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 37-0} 69-0] 70-0} 49-0/§44-0]§43-0)§52-0/§52-0|§52-0}§52-0)§50-0) §53 -0/$41-0/§38-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ {18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 24-5) 40-5} 38-5) 28-5) 27-5] 27-5} 30-5) 29-0} 30-0] 31-0] 31-0} 32-5) 28-0) 27-0 
La a 2 “ 110-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2) 30-8} 19-0/§20-8)§20-8)§21-6]§22-0/§21-6] §21-6]§20-6|§20-6|§20-0/§19-6 

eans, hand- 

picked........]| 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4! 10-8) 12-4] 13-4) 32-0) 21-8 17:2 16-8) 17-4] 16-8] 16-2} 16-2] 16-0} 20-6] 21-6} 17-4] 16-2 
Apples, evapor- 4 

ated. t.2 8. 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0) 12-2] 22-8) 28-2 92-3 22-5] 18-7) 19-9} 19-8) 20-0] 19-2} 21-0) 21-5) 20-4) 19-7 
Prunes, medium ip ate j 

size.. 1 “ |11-5| 9-6} 9-9} 11-9 ety 19-4] 26-1) 18-2} 19-1] 16-9 15-4 15-7) 15-6} 13-9} 13-5) 15-8) 13-9] 12-9 
Sugar, eranulat- aM 4 

2X6 LS ae at pe 4 « 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-61731-2] 49-6 53-6} 38-0 37-2| 48-0] 38-4 31-6] 32-4| 32-8] 30-4] 29-2) 25-6] 25-6 
cea yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 14-4] 22-6] 25-2] 18-0] 17-6] 23-2] 18-2) 15-0) 15-4] 15-6} 14-4) 13-8) 12-4] 12-4 
Tea, blac z “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9] 9-7] 15-6] 15-1] 18-6)§14-8)|§17-2)§17-5)§17-8 ef 0} §18-0|§17-6|§17-6) §14-5)§14-4 
Tea, green...... z “ | 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3! 9-7] 15-1] 16-1) 15-0/§14-8]$17-2/§17-5|§17-8) §18-0)§18-0)§17-6}§17-6)§14-5/§14-4 

OMCO 6s. ob me's z “ | 8-6) 8-8] 8-9 9-4) 9-9} 11-6} 15-2) 13-5) 13-5) 13-4) 14-3) 15-3) 15-3) 15-3) 15-1] 15-1) 13-6) 13-5 
Potatoes........| 3 bag/24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0):32-7| 62-0} 75-3) 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 44-3) 87-4] 68-0] 54-7) 41-4] 75-5) 44-7] 42-2 
Vinegar.........\4e qt.) -7| -7] °7 8 8} a -9] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ 3 , r 4$ $ i$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96/13-65/14-84)11-00)10-39/10-73/10-58/11-56/11- 18] 11 -17/11-31/11-83)10-25)10-10 












































ce: |e c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. 

Starch, laundry} 41b.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1) 3-2! 3-2) 4-8) 4-8} 4-2! 4-0] 4-1] 4-1) 4-2} 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-0) 4-0 
on Hae Wp ton|39-5| 45-2! 48-1] 55-0) 54-3) 81-8)125-9)110-1]114-3]112-6/104-4)112-6])105-2/102-3)101-9/101-4|100-9|101-0 
0a, itumin- 
ot eae “ 131-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 37-2) 63-6) 92-3) 72-6] 75-3] 71-5] 64-6] 65-1] 64-9} 63-5) 62-9! 63-1) 62-8] 62-8 
Wood, ee  ed./32-5| 35-3) 38-8] 42-5) 42-2) 79-8] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 78-6] 76-0} 76-0} 75-5| 74-9] 76-2) 75-6) 75:6 
































Wood, soft... 122-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-1) 57-7] 69-1) 60-0) 58-9} 59-1) 57-4) 56-4| 55-3) 56-2) 55-3) 54-3) 54-4) 54-1 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-4] 27-8) 40-5} 31-6] 31-1) 30-2} 30-4] 30-3) 31-5) 31-2) 31-0) 31-1} 30-7) 30-7 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50} 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-88] 3-11) 4-16) 3-55) 3-58) 3-53) 3-35) 3-40) 3-33) 3-29) 3-26) 3-26) 3-24) 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ‘| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MARL...) c2.5.- 4 mo.|2-37| 2-89} 4-05| 4-75) 4-39) 4-83) 6-62| 6-90) 6-95) 6-92] 6-93) 6-87) 6-85) 6-87) 6-94| 6-98) 7-07) 7-07 
Pibetals ......6-) caus 9-37/10-59)12-79)14- 02) 14-26/21- 64/25 -67|21-49|20-97|21-21/20-90| 21-87) 21-40) 21-37/21-56/22 -11/20-60/20-46 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-83] 6:82] 7-29] 7-76)13-92|14-63}11-27|10-51/10-96|10-67}11-74)11-18)11-07)11-29/11-76/10-61|10-42 
Prince Edward Island ‘. 81 5-26] 5-81) 6-34) 6-90/12-00)12-79/10-08] 9-48] 9-58) 9-61|10-59)10-21/10-16)10-26)10-85| 9-87) 9-85 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-76/13-58|14-76|11-05|10-51/11-09/10-99)11-83)11-26)11-28)11-28)11-60)10-43)10-37 
GPA. crete cers ee 5-15| 5-64! 6°33] 6-87] 7-37|13-07)14-05/10-58/10-00)/10-10} 9-92/11-06/10-37/10-34)10-54)11-02) 9-53) 9-45 
Opstsrio! fig. 5s. s65 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20} 7-74|13-62]14-91/10-83/10-31)10-66}10-42/11-57/11-31/11-24/11-33)11-75/10-22}10-05 
Manitoba. 22 f..0¢se0% 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25|13-29]14-38/10-63] 9-87}10-19/10-02/10-73)10-51/10-57/10-95)11-64) 9-62) 9-59 
we eee A Case 6-86) 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-80]/13-86)14-52/11-04/10-25/10-57|10-67/11-18)11-12)11-18)11-36)12-03) 9-84) 9-83 
i Wirta) pve wces.s 02] 6-50) 8-00| 8-33] 8-47/13-80}14-56/10-63/10-09|10-50)10-93)11-35)11-07/11-20)11-37/12-13|10-04) 9-90 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94/14-54/15-93]12-02|11-45/11-77/11-66)12-44)11-99)12-15)12-34)12-99)11-24/11-14 


{December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
TfAn allowance ie the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
pa eos pe 








od 

Ss 
LOCALITY LO ars 
MS HO) 
aed 
‘28 
eae 

wD 

ins MN al be hag seal het nee es LE 

cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-6 


Nova Scotia (average)....... 


1—Sydney.......-.--2s005> 34-1 
9—New Glasgow......---- 35 
8 —AMmHErsby sale sis «ec'e's ole! 30 
AFA ALIL AK Wey ec eile ete te iets 40-3 
= WiainGsOlse. se serie el slsieiele 35 
(SBE UROL. oe UI tomas Dik sivas 35 


7—P .E.I.—Charlottetown. 


New Brunswick (average). .| 36 
Ro NLONGEOMUN eatstietel ska terse = 32- 
Qe EUs OMMene sec eieis cet eit 7: 

10—Fredericton..........-- 39° 
AE Pa tIT Ss bas. e's tilt leit elle fone 35 
Quebec (average)......------ 27 
12—Quebec..........-2ee0e- 28- 
192—TMhroevRiverse...is ss > -/ 28- 
14—Sherbrooke...........-- 33° 
LOL GLA Ryreiale se /c.e busters shee 28 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22- 
7 SATO DMUBE Abt Bagieteieis wrens 28- 
18—Thetford Mines ....... 23 
1G — Montreal is teas eiemisreri 31- 
DEL ees Stas spieetoneie 24 
Ontario (average)..........-- 31 
D1 —Ottawael ossicles sistem e 31- 
99S Brock VillO yess sess overt: 32 
93-—Kanestom. 20.0). sels stem )ci° 32- 


94 “Balleville! os. «sles « «anes 


25—Peterborough. ........ 31 
CYA ORs hen dante sega e a” 32 
PTE LOPLI accel ee ele teeters ele 29 
92= TT Oronta,, 45 ce sele es/sreike 34: 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 36 
30—St. Catharines ........ 29 
oie Pam GOn eesti eters 34 
20 BrAmcLOld yin us we sieie sees 33° 
CEE Oy lek Biwrte ge ia 5 Ginig ape 31 
Se Guelph ay. iene cde eek 30- 
OR Kit hOne4r. i). b« scielelers or 31- 
36—Woodstock........++-+: 28- 
SO preatlOLlds sic siceee aie ein 30 
SOS TFONGOM. so. Liem metres eee 31; 
80-=S tha NOMSS. -cekeeceme 31: 
A — Chatham | hchieiwssteclere 28- 
AV Windsorsinc imine steiats oie 30: 
BOP ATTA es aaeite iereleroials 34. 
43—Owen Sound..........-- 32: 
44-—North Bayie ves eee oe sete 36- 
AR SUC OUL Vase cece cea 35° 
AG—=G@oObaltie ds ashi sicleisele ss 31: 
AT —— Timmins. .isk sea. eee 31 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 33° 
AG POT UATE NUT selves a te 30: 
HOE Ort Williaa... civ. + 6: 29 
Manitoba (average).........- 28° 
Bi WAntIOORs fs) nesei ee Bun BAAS, 


52—Brandon.. isch cislasise 2 oe On| 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 28 
58 — Reo ina ye ee i losiaial sks 26 
54—Prince Albert........-- 30 
55—Saskatoon........-.-5+- 28 
56—Moose Jaw....-.---.-«+: 30 
Alberta (average)...........- 28 


57—Medicine Hat.......... 
5S— Drumheller ic cscs 
5O—Wdmontonas we sinas cae 
60-—Caleary..s dade ee aes 
61—Lethbridge...........-- 
British Columbia (average) . 


68-—— Nelsons asc eietamierskstecetsie’s 37 
G4 raat Wace urs wiraeaaeers 35 
65—New Westmuinster...... 32 
66—Vancouver. ......-..-- SL 
67—Victoria.........-eeee> 30 
68—Nanaimo ............ 35 


69—Prince Rupert.......... 


a Price per single quart higher. 
quart not extensively sold. 
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b Price in bulk lower. 





Pork Bacon 






























Billie Zw BO ke g 3 8 } 
eS Se 2 2) oh etal ee 23 .| 5 AS 
28) s8e| 2 BP Oe ae aa As | S56] S859] sd ao 

on Og a A= {aed ~ 2 on ropa) gia Le 4 -@ 
Sok 4 3H Si a 8 YS ns Om ae k oS q.2 
Se VSR SR WES ge Seo) eel aes o28| 2a | aa 
ae] a 7 mm > = cay ro) Q ea) 
cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
26-7 | 24-8 | 18-6 | 15-2 21-8 26-7 26-8 39-0 43-5 58-7 
29-4 | 26-8 | 20-7 | 16-8 18-3 26-0 28:7 39-5 42-8 58-1 
Pal 25-3 | 20-8 | 17-6 20-0 27-5 29-5 40-0 43°1 58-3 
31-7 Dice ald a Wc) ee te 26-7 38-8 40-8 56 
26-7 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 15-2 200 25 26 8 43-3 60 
31-1 24-6 | 19-1 19-2 27-6 31 6 41-3 58-6 
30 OIRO GN rg: fascteh casuare 25 DA ee ee Cee bs o Cee 45 60 
30 18 15 15 25 30 43 55-6 
30 19 16 LOR. Ree 30 5 40 52-5 
29-8 -8 | 19-4 | 16-5 18-4 26-7 29-2 °8 44-2 61-8 
28°5 138) HOLD Tele: Sess -attee 27-5 32-5 “4 44 60-8 
28-3 | 24-5 | 20 18 20 27-5 28:3 7 41-7 63 
32-5 | 30 18 17-3 TORS: Means e 27-5 45 60 
30 DTV ON LOO: || aauecannate 25 28-3 46. 60 
94-8 | 25-1 | 16-8 | 12-4 18-4 25°9 24-4 “5 40-1 60-1 
96-4 | 24-7 | 17-2 | 10-9 19-6 27-6 223 2 37-4 58-3 
96-2 | 29-5 | 17-4] 12-1 18-6 25 22-8 3 45-5 62-8 
27-5 | 29 21-2 | 17-7 18-7 28 28 7 44 64 
25-3 | 25 17 12-3 20 24-2 94-5 41-7 60 
92-1 | 22-1 | 14-1 | 10-2 19-5 25 21-5 +2 38 57 
96-9 | 26-2 | 18-4} 13-1 19-7 27 26-2 é 37-7 59-2 
21 20 15 12 22 O4N TNS a V2 o OO Bl capers ateeece 57-5 
26-6 | 27-9 | 15-2 | 12-8 15-2 27-7 24-9 “9 38-8 61-1 
21-5 | 21-7) 15-4 | 10-4 12-7 24-5 25 37-6 61-1 
96-8 | 25-1 | 19-3 | 15-7 24-1 26-5 26°3 4 41-3 57-6 
26 94-9 | 18-2 | 12-7 22 25-7 25-7 40-6 60-7 
97-7 | 26-7 | 18-3 | 13-3 21-5 30 25 7 46-7 57-5 
96-1 | 24-7 | 19-3 | 13- 19-8 23-4 24-1 “7 39-2 54-5 
20-5 | 24 17 12- 22-3 24-3 26°8 6 42-4 56-1 
96-8 | 24-8 | 18-3 | 15- 24-5 25-3 24°8 5 41-1 56-8 
96-8 | 22-2 | 17-4 | 17- 24-4 28 26:8 8 42-5 55-2 
24- 22-6 | 17-8 | 15- 26-4 23-2 26 +9 40 57-9 
27- 26-9 | 19-4 | 17: 24-°4 26:3 24-9 3 44-2 58-7 
28: 94-71 19-6 | 17: Qe Panerce 25-5 36 41 57-4 
24- 25-8 | 18-4 | 12- 24 30 25 : 38-3 52-6 
29 26-9 | 20-7 | 18- 24-3 22°5 OBO uneoeeer 38: 40-1 55-9 
28: 94-5 | 20-5 | 15- 24-4 27-7 25°7 36 39-9 57-5 
28 24 18-5 | 17- 25 25 27 37 41-2 58-2 
26: 24-7 | 20 17- 25-4 26 24-4 33° 37-5. 53-7 
26: 22-8 | 20-3 | 16: 26-3 28-3 24-7 34 37-4 55-8 
25- 25 18-8 | 16: 22-+4 22-3 24-7 36: 38-8 54-3 
26 93-3 | 19-7 | 15: 22-3 25 26-7 ou 40-8 57°8 
27: 95-3 | 19-1 | 15- 23°1 25-5 25-7 35° 40-6 55-1 
27. 24-8 | 18-1 | 16: 24-4 27-5 24-8 36: 39-8 56-1 
25- 24-2 | 19 14- 23-7 25-8 24-1 34- 39-7 56-3 
24- 92-2 | 18-4 | 14- 24-2 28-3 24-8 34: 38-1 58-2 
29 28-3 | 23-3 | 19 28:3 30 29-3 33° 39-2 57-5 
25 27-5 | 21-7 | 16- 25 25 25 39 44-3 59-8 
30- 26 19-5 | 13- 22 28 22-3 37: 39-2 58-6 
31 28:4 | 22-4 | 17 27-2 31-5 31-7 38: 43-2 60-1 
27 96-7 | 19-3 | 15- PAD cal frees TACO CIR B 32 38: 41 61-3 
27: 29 20 16- 25 24 30 37° 39-5 58-6 
28: 96:5 | 19-2 | 15- 24-5 28-7 27-6 39- 42-8 58-9 
25 94-7 | 18-7 | 14: 23 —_— 30-2 39 47-5 65 
26- 22 19-2 | 17- 21-2 28-3 29-7 41- 52-1 62-7 
22- 21-8 | 15-9 | 13- 18-1 24-3 25-0 39- 43-4 56-1 
22 22-7 | 15-3 | 14- 17-7 24-6 25-1 39 42-9 53°6 
22. 20-9 | 16-4 | 12- 18-5 24 24-9 39: 43-8 58-6 
23- 22-3 | 15-7 | 12- 18-8 25-1 24-4 41- 47-1 60-8 
21- 19-4) 13-8 | 11- 15-5 25-4 23-2 38: 43-3 63 
25 25 15 13 20 25 25 41- 48-3 57-5 
23+ 23 16-9 | 12- 18-3 25 24-1 40- 45-5 57-8 
25 Med | Le 13: 21-2 25 25-2 45: 51-2 65 
23° 20-7 | 15-3 | 13- 18-4 26- 24-9 40- 45-6 56-6 
21- 19-6 | 14-3} 11- 16 Q7- 23-6 40- 45-4 60 
23+ 20 15 13- 19 30 28 43- 48-7 60 
25+ 25-2) 17 12- 20-5 24- 24 38: 42-9 51 
24 20 14-6 | 14 19 24. 24-2 40- 45-9 56-4 
23° 18-7 | 15-5 | 13- 17-6 Saife 24-7 39 45-1 55-4 
28 26-1 | 19-7 | 17- 25°2 By 30-9 46- 52-5 62°2 
29 26-5 | 21 16- 25 — 32-5 47 52-5 61 
27-5 | 30 22-5 | 21- 27-5 — 33°5 45- 52-1 61-2 
28 27 20-7 | 17-5 26-5 32 33-5 50 57 60 
97-4 | 21-6 | 15-8 | 16 20-7 27 24-7 44-9 51 62-4 
94-7 | 23-7 | 16-2 | 16-2 22-6 30-8 25-7 43-4 49-2 63-9 
97-6 | 25:2 | 18-9 | 16-6 25-2 28- 28 46-5 51-7 61-1 
29-5 | 26-1 | 20 19-7 29 35 31-7 45-8 51-3 65-5 
35 29 22-5 | 17-5 25 35 37-5 50 5d\ 62:5 





¢ Formerly quoted 11-15 cents but milk at 15 cents per 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1930 























Fish Eggs Butter 
2 | a Be : elcome | ee |e ey lg s 
Lae Rs i Z % ' Me) aS! g rc {Ork, Sa @ = noe aS 3) ae 
Heel) aS | gee] Bo | Be | og. Mesa | 2a) | Boata ogee ato”. | Be 
gee |ses/ aoe] §S | BS | SoS) GS lesas| as | 298 |F+os] Sa | “Bs] oa 
oes | Osu Ses Sg, ay an S ty ie ee ae aon Wobu ad me eRe 
See | ash) s6E/ 48 | 48/388) s8 |sSos) 36 | Sen |84zza| BS | eae] ga 
6) en) = on) N nD x oO 4 fy 6) > A (Ss) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2 31-1 20-9 13-3 58-9 21-3 20-4 33°7 20-8 58-5 45-9 12-1 34-9 38-2 
12-9 34:5 — — 55-0 18-1 17-5 26-9 21-6 60-0 49-6 11-8 37-9 42-0 
10 35 -— —_ 0 16-7 15-5 25-4 21-5 59 50:7 13-15 35 40-3 | 1 
15 35 — _ 50-60 17-8 20 30-3 19-8 52-5 44-8 12-13 35-5 41-2 | 2 
15 35 — — 50 18-3 15-5 25-9 20-5 57-6 49-3 10 39 42-1] 3 
12 — — — 60 18-3 15 25°4 23-3 72-5 51-8 Ja 12-5 40 41-6] 4 
12 40 — 15 — 19 — 29-5 23-7 60 50 10 40 43 5 
12-15 25-30 — —_ 50 18-4 21-5 25 20-7 58-3 51-1 12 38 43-81 6 
12 35 — — 60 20 19 29 22 53-8 48-3 |b 10-12 35 38°5 | 7 
16-0 36-7 — 10-9 55-0 19-2 17-9 32°9 21-3 58-2 50-4 12-1 36-3 39-9 
12 35 _ 10 60 18-1 17 387-1 21-8 54-8 48-7 10-12 33-9 41-1] 8 
18 35 _— 10 60 19 16-8 38-3 21-6 73°8 51 a 13-5 39-5 43-2 | 9 
20 40 — —_ 50 20 19-6 31-9 21-7 59-2 51-4 12 35-9 37-4 110 
14 — — —_ 50 19-5 18 24-2 20 45 —_ 12 30 38 11 
15-7 31-4 21-8 9-3 57-9 21-0 21-3 27-3 20-7 59-1 46-1 11-1 32-0 34-2 
12 28 26 — 50 24°3 19-2 27 20-5 59-8 43+1 14 30-2 33°5 {12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 —_ 21-5 25 22-2 64-4 45°3 12 32 34-1 {13 
13-15 28-32 20-22 10 — 20-7 20 25-7 20-2 56-7 50-4 ja 10 30-5 33-1 {14 
— — — _ _ _ —_ 28-5 20-2 53-7 43-5 10 —_ 34-7 115 
—_ —_ 20 _— — 20-5 _ — 19-1 62-5 47-1 9 — 34-4 116 
20 — — 10 60 21-2 18-7 25°3 19-4 60-6 52-6 10 32-5 33 17 
— — — 8 50 —_ 25 30 22-7 48 43 10 31-7 35 18 
15-20 35 25 8 60-75 19-3 21-9 29-3 19-7 68-3 49-2 12-13 35-1 36-8 119 
— —_ 15 10 60 20 22-5 27°8 22 58-3 40-9 12 32-2 33°5 120 
19-0 31-3 22-1 11-4 63-3 21-0 19-9 36-4 20-2 58-6 45-4 12-3 34-8 37-5 
18 30 22 -- _ 21-1 20-1 39-5 19-7 71-1 46 12 35 35-4 121 
16 34 19 —- _ 21:3 17 34-7 20-7 55 46 10 35 36 22 
15 35 25 10-20 — 17-5 16°8 33-6 18-7 61-4 44 10 33 36-3 {23 
— — 18 — — 25 20 32-7 20-6 52-5 42-6 |a 9:5 35-5 37-6 (24 
20 28 20 —_ 60 19-2 20 36°3 22-8 54-7 43-1 10 32-8 35°7 |25 
17 32 20-24 10 75 22-3 20 32-4 20-7 57-3 45-3 |a 12 35 86:2 |26 
20 30 20 12 — 25 19 36-5 20-5 56-4 41-8 ja 11-4 34-7 38-4 |27 
18 30 16 9 — 23-7 17-4 40-6 19-8 67-2 45-6 12 36-2 38-2 |28 
20 35 25 — — 22-5 22-5 35-4 20-6 63-3 52-5 |b 13 —_ 38-4 129 
20 35 30 —_ — 18-7 18 38 19 57 47-3 ja 13 35 37-3 |30 
20 30 20 — 75 18-7 16-7 44-6 20-2 63 43-7 12 34°3 38-8 131 
20 32 20-25 15 — 20-4 18-8 35 19-5 61 46-6 12 36 36-7 {32 
15 35 20-23 12 — 19-5 23 35°6 19-8 57-1 48-6 ja 11-8 35 37-8 133 
18 —_ 25 — — 21-5 21 36-7 19 63-4 49-3 12 34-2 37-1 134 
— — _ _ 50 19 17-5 25-5 18-5 56-7 AZSANICR TLL 33°5 36-3 (35 
— 25 — 12-5 — 19-7 20 34-8 19-4 54 45-7 12 35-5 35-8 136 
25 -~ 26 8 50 20-7 19-3 36-7 17-8 54-7 44-8 |a 11-8 33-5 36-4 |37 
—- — 25 —_ — 19-3 18-7 27-4 18-6 60-7 43 jal 30-5 36 38 
16 32 20-30 => 50-60 21-1 22 42-8 20-4 59-4 46-1 12 37-8 38-7 139 
18 32-35 17-22 12 — 21 22-7 34-1 19-2 50-6 46 12 34-8 38-1 140 
20 3 20 _ 22-5 18-5 44-4 18-6 55 43-6 12 —_— 38 41 
— _ 30 _ — 19 —_— 41-6 20-2 60 45 12 37-5 38-4 |42 
— — — _— — 20 22-5 34-2 18-8 60-2 46 a 12-5 33-7 36-2 143 
— —_— —_ —_ a — 21 41-5 20-3 63-7 43-8 15 —_ 35-8 144 
— 25-30 28 10 75 25 22-5 36-4 23-4 — 49-8 15 33°3 38 45 
— 30 — = 70 20 20 32-3 21-8 55 45 16 _— 39-5 146 
25 —_ 20 — — 23:°3 23 31-8 22 59-3 41 a@ 16-7 —_ 38-8 |47 
— _— 18 = — 19-2 22 43-5 20-2 61-8 46-5 13 35 39-1 |48 
_ —_ 18 10 —~ 21-5 16-7 38-4 22-4 54-2 44-3 ja 12-5 38 39-4 149 
— _— 18 _ 60 20 19-3 35-5 21-5 52-9 46-1 ja 12-5 — 40-1 {50 
— — 18-0 - = 23-0 19-2 33-9 20-7 57-1 42-2 12-0 33-3 37-2 
18-25 32 18 12 =: 21 18-3 36 18-9 62-1 41-5 |b 12 34 37-7 j51 
_— — 18 _ —_ 25 20 31-8 22-4 52 42-8 12 32-5 36-7 152 
27-0 28-3 15-0 16-3 — 23°8 22°3 33-4 21-5 51-8 41-9 12-5 32-0 38-1 
25 30 15 _ — 25 22 31-6 19-7 —- 44 13 31-2 38-1 |53 
30 30 12 12-5 — 22-5 20 33°3 23-7 42-5 38-4 11 33 39-7 |54 
28 — — 20 = 24 22 30 21-2 61-1 45-2 13 31-4 36-2 [55 
25 25 18 = — —_ 25 38-7 21-5 — 40-1 13 32°5 38-4 156 
24-3 27-7 16-7 19-0 _— 24-5 23°5 32-5 20-1 55-1 42°3 11-6 33-0 38-6 
30 30 20 20 — 23-5 26-2 27-5 21-4 54-1 40-2 12 32-2 39-1 [57 
25 30 18 = — 25 25 33°3 18-5 52-5 44 as 30 41-1 |58 
20-25 | 20-25 —_ 15 —- 22-1 22-8 25-7 20-2 54-6 41-3 |a 11-1 31-5 37-2 |59 
26 30-32 12 21 — 24-5 22-2 38-7 20-4 56-1 40-2 11 34-1 38-7 |60 
18 25 _- 20 — 27-3 21-3 37-1 20-2 58 45-6 11 32-2 37-1 |61 
23°0 28-6 —_ 16-6 —_ 22-8 22-0 36-7 22-8 61-3 48-2 13-4 37-8 41-7 
25 30 _- 18 — 23-3 25 43-5 24-2 57-5 45 a 12-5 35 40-9 |62 
30 35 — 20 —- 26-2 25 35-7 24-6 61-1 49-4 ja 14-3 40 43-4 163 
30 35 a 20 “= 25 24 35 24 65 53-1 ja 14-3 40 43-5 |64 
18 25 —_ 13 - 22-9 22 39-2 19-8 59-9 49-1 11-1 36-9 38-9 |65 
— 22-5 a 15 a= 19-9 17-5 34-6 20-1 59-8 44 11-1 34-7 38-9 |66 
15 28 es 15 —_— 21-6 19-9 38-2 20-6 61 46:6 ja 14-3 37°6 43-9 |67 
20 25 — —_ —_— 23-7 20 40 24-3 58-2 46-2 |a@ 12-5 37-8 40 68 
— _— — 15 ss 20 22-5 26-9 25 67-9 52-5 ja 16-7 40 43-7 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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be 2 ad Canned Vegetables 
S 2 z we ~ gq 
SPN ie Po) Br Wh ee a = 
nope) E 2 =e i GO | 2 | tn Ee 
ga a om ott H —_ o Fa ost 3 3S 
: ties 3 = Bact 7 ae} go w % f 
Locality Be te Bee a he, os a2 es og Fk va 
altel 26 eapeaas: C6 ae So - os +2 a. 
D> pani Hey: Sa co rasany om eS QD A aS 
os aor Bk qo be 2 oe os ay Oa gk 
|. esa Nh Be Ol Bee ie Beh Get ee ee ee | eS 
6) ea) 2) Fy or ms a a ow 6) 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cent 
Dominion (average)................. 29-9 6 18-0 3-8 5- 8 12-0 14-6 13-5 15-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 29-1 7-0 17-5 4-3 5-8 9-8 13-4 15-5 13-2 14-9 
DVO Veen hs ae Bice Cree meee NE 30-8 7°3 iW 4-3 6-1 10-1 12-8 15-4 13-8 15 
2—New Glasgow... ..cs.essrccecs- 26 6-7 16-6 4-2 5-3 9-8 12-6 14-5 12-3 13-5 
Se RAININOLS UME Len ache ye ae Le cue 27 7°3 16 4-4 5-5 9 13-3 15-6 13-9 14-4 
Ae ELT RAR a). Na Mt eet atin 30°3 6-7 18-5 3°6 6-2 10-5 13-7 16-1 11-7 15-3 
VAR CSOR NE) A. estas ee Eo 30-7 |6-7-7-3 19-3 4-8 5-7 10 14-3 16-7 15-3 16-7 
(Creel rea gos Nea NENA NI NegOr  13 inary AAS 30 6-7 17-5 4-4 5-7 9-5 13-8 14-8 12-4 14-6 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 27-5 7°3 18 4-1 5-5 9-7 14-5 16-5 14-7 15 
New Brunswick (average) 28-9 7-5 18-0 4-4 5:6 10-0 13-8 15-0 14.2 15-2 
S-_Monctons st eenauy uy Wage ee a 31:4] x 8 18 4-6 6 10-5 14-8 15-6 14-3 14-6 
DSCs ORM ye 2 HOM aaa name Eee 29-2 7:3 19-3 4-2 6 9-8 11-7 15-5 13-9 15-3 
1OELEGOTICLONY. Le) eee ome te 27-6 7°3 16-8 4-] 5-2 9-5 15-2 14-6 12 14-6 
di Bathurst ode oa ue eae ea 27-5 73 18 4-8 5 10 13-5 14-3 16-5 16-2 
Quebec (average)................... 26-7 5:5 17-2 4-1 6-1 8-8 12-0 13-0 13-3 14-2 
12 QUODEC wy). Ven Nonsull eet 26-7 6 16-8 4-2 6 9-3 12-5 12-2 12-5 15-4 
15 Whree Riversass sone ee 28-3 5-3 18-5 4-7 6-5 9 13-6 14 16°4 15-2 
14 ——SHenprooke. cow a nee 28 5-6 17-2 4-2 6 9-2 12-1 13 12-1 14-6 
A Derr OOFele eet il dane Mea et 26-8 6 18-6 Aoi |e ret 8-3 fk 14 13-3 14-2 
iG et EL vacinthe,usy mule mim on 22-6 4.3 15-6 3°4 6-2 8-8 12-8 12-6 13-4 12-7 
Ai pS tts OLS UP). tik ease eee 26 4-7-6 17 3°8 6-2 8-9 11-4 12-4 13-3 14-] 
18—hetford Mines, ..:.52).).ue. 0. 28-3 yay 17-5 4-3 6:3 7-9 11-6 12-9 13-9 14:8 
190-—Mronbred [evi vaspeh ok eee ee 27-7 |4°7-6-7 18-1 4-] 5-5 9-7 11-8 12-9 12-6 14 
AP ROY. hi baie apa oamedy 2 FG alee a 25-9 |4-7-6-7 15-4 4+] 5-7 8-3 11-5 12-6 11-8 We 7¢ 
Ontario (average)................... 29-9 6-3 17-6 3°6 5-1 10-3 12-5 14-0 12-1 14-2 
es AG CEU WVU ENT |0c die Garcia eee ae 26-1 |5-3-7-3 18-1 4-3 5-8 10-8 11-6 13-5 11-7 13-9 
22 DY OC VINO sition dele ee ne 29-3 6 {y) | 15 3-9 5 11-5 14 13-3 13-3 15-2 
23 ARI USCOM: § 5 isd isidates ost secon Gah 27-1 6” | 15-2 3-8 4-9 9-7] 11-9] 12-9] 10 13-2 
eA asellevillen.. Lop... nano he 26-7 5+7 | 16-3 3°6 5 10-1 12 12-3 11-8 13 
205 -LOterborouch! ..\nacncionedea. 28-9 6 16 ere 5-1 10-7 12-4 13-3 10-8 14-4 
Oe Os Way asians. ty, avg, cee ee aan ee 380-4 6-6-7 16-3 3+2 5-2 9-6 11 13-7 10-5 13-7 
7A Gra Banat Seaway Meek (3 5 29-4 6 18-5 3°5 5 10-8 11-8 14-6 11-3 14-5 
28=-PUOTONEO dum tlds sore ee 35+1 |16-7-7-3 18-2 3°6 5-2 10-1 $2 14-4 12-5 14-1 
20 Nbagara Halls) (| lag) .ge as en we 36-1 6-7 19-3 3-9 5-2 9-9 13-3 14-1 13 15-5 
30-6, Catharines. Gouk oy omumne. . 29-4 6-7 17-2 3-4 4-5 10-1 12-9 12-8 11-1 13-1 
Slam lion. Ns. ite. gos ie ae 35°5 5-3 19 8-1 5 10-8 11-1 13-9 12-2 13.-9 
Sor aSEAMTLOLGs «|. cb eaten monet 31-2 |4-7-7-3 17-4 3-1 4-9 10-7 11-7 13-3 11-4 13-7 
eagle ag are 32°05 6 18-1 3°3 5 11-2 14 14-4 10:3 14-4 
ES a OE Ee Ds lag tine 31-2 6 18-7 3-4 4-8 10-4 12-4 14-5 12 14-4 
Or AMIGC DENOTE. 4); ss a ees 30-5 6 18 3-1 4-8 10-6 12-1 13-9 11-4 13-8 
SO WOodstock ...ssccnece! cee! 29 5-3-6 16 3-1 4-8 9-8 11-1 14-5 10-6 13-1 
earch onahc Cogs WAR Rag OR Soke eG 26-7 6 17-2 3-1 4-7 9-9 11-5 14-1 11-7 13-8 
OT MONCION, Jick Neon a 29-4 6-6-7 17:8 3°3 5-1 10-5 12-5 14-2 12-3 14 
Spice! o) Pa ld Distance stomp enue ten None ARE 30-5 |5-3-6-7 18-8 3-2 5-1 11-6 13-5 14:3 13-7 14-5 
AOA aetna.) oli, nde oc dekbtehie: 28-4 5-3 16-8 3°3 5 10-5 13-3 13°+8 12-1 13-8 
WANS OD. ote) ene ae eee 32-5 |6°7-7°3 18-2 3-7 5-8 10-1 12-8 13-3 11-3 14-1 
CSD Sh a een MN Wh SoS Shak 30-1 53 18 3 5 10-7 11-3 14-4 14-3 14-7 
A3— AON ON SOMME cide sess ne ee 28-8 | 6-6-7 19 3°3 4-4 9-7 14-1 15-3 13-5 15-3 
#4 OLED a Ye Lh ee eA 28-8 6-7 21-5 4-2 5:8 | 210 12-1 14 12 13-7 
20 — Sud Dury nue shee aoe ee 30-5 |7-3-8 16-2 Aisi ilk: Ne Wee 9-6 15-6 14-9 12-7 15-1 
46—Cobalt....... Pe ndie sae Bae TD 30-7 6-7 16-5 7 ES Aa Pee) 5 Ap 9-6 16 14-5 12-4 15-6 
47 29 7-3 15 4-1 5 9-5 12 15-1 14-7 14-6 
28-2 6-7 19-3 4 6-2 10 12-3 14-4 13-3 14-7 
26°6 6-7 17-6 3°7 5-4 9-7 11 14 11-5 14-3 
28-1 6-7 18 3°9 5-4 9-8 11-4 14-6 12-8 13-5 
Da ( 31-4 5-9 19-5 3-8 5-4 11-0 12-7 16-3 14-6 16-7 
Sle Winnipeg 4 oi... un walle he bac. 32-7 |5-6-6 20 3°8 5-5] 10-1] 12-8] 16-2] 14-4] 16:4 ' 
D2eeerandon gai he NU ee 30-1 |5:6-6-2 19 3-7 5+3 11-9 12-6 16°3 14-7 16-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 32-5 6-4 18-3 3-6 5-1 10-8 12-2 17-2 16-6 18-6 
68— Regina) Sree Col Py ah le 33 5°0-6°7 |........ 3°5 5-5 11-5 12 17-7 18 17-7 
BA Prince Albert). viii ss clade pte ss 35-8 6-7 20 3-5 5 9-1 11-7 17-5 17-1 17-8 
big —paskatoonwe. he. OMeien jb 30:5 6-7 15 3°7 5 Tie) 11-8 15-8 15-4 17-7 
56-—-Moose Sawaya. eee 30-7 6-4 20 3-7 5 11-4 13-4 17-9 15-9 18-8 
Alberta (average)................... 31-2 1:2 18-9 3-7 5-2 9-8 10-3 14-7 15-5 17-5 
O77 MedicinewHat?, .. uns duMene 32-9 |6:7-7-4 18-7 3-8 5-6 10:7 10-7 15-6 18 18-6 
b8—Drumbeller.. i. deciles bees. 33 °3 7-4 20 3-9 5-3 10-8 10-8 13-3 15-4 18-9 
O0e-Bamonton, 4.) ¢bia weal tas. 27-6 6-7 18-9 3-6 4-9 9-2 10-1 14-1 15 15-8 
60--Calearyiiie UV Mny Tuna) mi 31 6:7 18-8 3°5 5-8 9-4 10-1 14-7 14-7 17-2 
61—-Leth bridge... dese cc ab te. 31-1 | 8-8-3 18 3-6 4-5 8-7 9-7 15-6 14-3 17 
British Columbia (average) 32-6 8-1 20-2 4-1 5-7 8-5 8-7 15-8 15-5 17-3 
62 Bernio a. can Gamelan gait 33 8-3 18-6 3°8 5-7 9-7 9-1 16-1 15-8 18-1 
G3——Nelsons Aicsich ice hice aa 33-1 8°38 20 4-3 5-5 9-3 9-4 15-7 19-3 19-2 
4 Diets ier vals Bey Aenea cee Le 30 8-3 20 4-3 5-5 7°8 8 15 15 18-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-2 6-9 21-1 4-1 5-6 7:7 7-6 15-5 15-2 14-9 
667 Vancouver: SiC iiaee u ae le 32-5 6-9 20-9 3-9 5-5 7-7 8-2 14 14-1 15-1 
G17 VC CON ieee sib a eet We 30-5 8-3 20-4 4 5-8 8-3 8-7 15-1 14-9 16-2 
O8-—Nanarm ony i) wie eae pene te 33-8 8-3 21-2 3-9 6-4 9-1 10-1 17-1 15-5 18-2 
69-——Prince Rupert. ai eee ee 83°5 9-1 19-5 4°3 5+5 8-3 8°4 17-6 14-5 17-6 
Se rep rare Nike | Te NR ee 
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¥ Potatoes Apples Be 
8 2 a : a 
- Pa - = MR 
a | gs Gey a tiene wees) | eatat te S ! 
‘. 2 i=) — ae a Q ga iB m ite! (3) [=| nies re 
sag ror 4 Ba o- | OB, 2. bes 3s or sage 
is 3) g : ane 9g 3 aera - 2, 2 ao) 3 
oe : ewe) 2 2 Sra B45 o mates Q RQ Qh @ OQ _2 
~H2) oO =a = ~ & ee) |) ous = 3 me 3B ee > 
eee 3 = SiG Se be wo! ES a ee @ © q a 
aoa) Sedo eg | eu eerees fuse eee) Boek: gs | ae | BS 
Co) =| oO >) u =“ Gs ° 
ea 5 A, Ay & cs Ay ms 6) cc O SI Oo 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-1 4-6] 1-265 27-0 23-7 19-7 12-9 15-6 17-4 66-1 25°6 58-2 42-3 
7-8 4-5] 1-137 23°3 20-8 21-2 12-6 14-2 16-9 57-9 24-3 58-2 40-4 
8-1 4-7 | 1-16 Dai: Salven are 21-3 13-5 14-4 17-5 50 25-1 60 40 1 
8-2 4-7 1-205 23 20 MIRE ote aoe 11-9 14-2 15-7 65 22 56 36-3 | 2 
7:3 4-7 913 18-6 20 ae 14-5 13-9 17-3 56-7 25 50 47-5 | 3 
7:8 4-4} 1-013 27-4 WG: Alice ie ties 13-5 14-8 U8 -Bs |e wom are ole BAB Die eee Wea 39 4 
7-5 3-8} 1-35 23°3 DD alice eae 11 13-7 LOZ le paieaias 2 25 OMe es ee. 5 
7-7 4-7] 1-179 23 Oa AE ee clas See, 11-4 14-4 16 60 24-2 50 39 6 
9-3 5 +825 18-3 15 15 14 14 15 tis 27-5 55 45 7 
7°6 4-6 976 21-7 23-0 17-5 13-7 14-6 17-4 64-2 25°8 56-4 48-0 
7-9 4-3 1-007 20-6 30 19 12-8 15 16-2 72°5 25-9 51-7 50 8 
8-1 4-7 | 1-075 21°7 20 18 15 14-5 17-8 60 26-3 57-5 48 9 
7°5 5 1-072 22-1 22 18 13 14-3 16-6 60 27 60 44+8 |10 
7 4-3 °75 22-3 20 15 14 14-5 19) ) PRA eee Se Oils a cts ae 49 11 
7-9 5-6 | 1-198 24-0 31-0 18-3 13-0 16-3 16-2 66-2 26-0 66-0 41-3 
8 5-5 1-10 23-6 26-6 18-5 14-7 15-2 17 75 23-9 75 38-6 |12 
8 7-4] 1-166 25-4 30:7 19-7 14 17-1 16-7 80 26 75 42°5 |13 
7-6 5 1-168 23-8 26 17 12-9 18 16-8 58-3 26 72:3 43-1 |14 
7:5 7 1-189 Doe Dale cards pels 16 Wish 17:5 16-2 76-7 26-2 50 43 15 
75 5 1-267 24-3 32°5 16-5 11-8 16:4 15 56-7 25 70 38°9 {16 
9-2 5:3 1-249 25 40 17-6 15 16-2 15 50 D3 tal eal eco 41-5 |17 
6-5 5-7 1-316 24-7 37 20 13 16-8 15- 58-7 PAH fell pha Rok Ae 47-5 |18 
8-1 4-5 1-197 24-3 30°4 20-8 12-3 15-3 16- 73°8 25 57°6 38-1 {19 
8:8 4-7 1-127 20 25 18-5 11-5 14-1 ids Oh ilieoiaver ss cy cane 25 62 38-2 |20 
7-9 4-4) 1-266 27°3 22-6 20-0 13-0 15-5 17- 65-0 25-4 55°79 38-6 
8-5 5:2] 1-18 24-8 27-6 20 11-9 15-3 18- 75 26-7 51-3 40-5 |21 
7-7 4-4 1-24 25 20 Bales iis. a0sc 12-5 15 19 65 27-5 57-5 40 {22 
7-9 4-7} 1-25 26-1 DANE | SN et 12-5 15-6 16- 68-3 23-1 52-8 39-1 123 
8-4 4-7 1-25 26-3 DD aR ue ces 13-3 14-5 17- 60 25-9 59-7 36-3 |24 
7-9 4-3 1-162 23-4 POE Oe ea Ie 12-7 15-1 17- 65 27-9 57 37 25 
6-8 4-2 1-055 22-1 Oe Bes ie ee ee 12-2 15-1 18- 61 25-2 67 38-5 |26 
8-1 4-1 1-01 22-5 Did Date. ness, | 13-7 16-1 18- 71-7 26°8 55-3 36-8 |27 
8:3 4-7 1-18 24-3 PEO) A ee eye 12-5 15 18- 77:2 25-5 59-3 36-4 128 
8-7 3:9 1-35 28°7 Ooi abe crak cjecs 15-2 17 16- 72°5 25 56-7 41-3 |29 
7-7 4 1-30 26-1 26 sii als crete chars 12-2 15-7 17 60 22-5 48 37-6 |30 
9 4-7] 1-18 28-2 DOM al Roce re oc 11-8 14-8 16- 67-5 23-5 58 37-1 [31 
7-9 4-4] 1-223 25°4 Bi ese Fe Pes a 11-7 15-4 16 65 23-4 60 36°3 132 
7-7 3-9 1-26 28 20 23 13 15-2 Wie Silty eet slots 25 52-5 36-6. 133 
8-3 3°7 1-144 29 DN ale oe at. eee 13-1 15-8 18 50 24-3 L¥/ 37°8 |34 
7-4 3-8} 1-21 25°8 QOS ME s dct, chess 11-6 14-7 16- 02 22-8 65 35-5 135 
6-1 3°8 | 1-34 27 We gles. eo: 11-7 14-4 UBD: lreenee «kere. 25 55 36-1 |36 
8 3-9 1-22 27-1 DAV | SR a 11-8 16-1 17; 68-3 24 56-7 37°6 |37 
5-9 3:9 1-24 25°8 94 0072 | aR ae 11-2 14-7 WGie(n | sleds erect DADs he ore tee oe 35-2 138 
6-9 4-2} 1-32 25-8 VSD elie ae aus 13-3 15 17- 70 26 50 37-6 139 
ve 61 3:5 1-26 25-9 DL Bw ike ao ateiahes 13-5 14-3 16 60 25 49 35°8 |40 
6-7 3-9 1-25 24 202i sthecte Rey 14-2 15-3 17- 67-5 25-3 65 40-3 1/41 
8-2 4-2] 1-35 30 1G Ogle cae 12-8 15-1 VQ) Th [toa ose ats DAS OW fit Pte eS 39-7 142 
8-2 4-3 1-17 25 Dillan lf atcpetttey 14 16-8 18- 55 26-7 50 36-4 |43 
9 4-4 1-23 35 27-5 18 13 15 18- 59-5 28-3 49-7 43 |44 
9-6 4-7 1-44 Si Ou lye less 21-2 16 18 22. 72 29 49-7 42-4 |45 
9-4 7 1-806 40-4 25 21:5 14-2 17-1 19 69 26 65 45 146 
8-8 5-2) 1-77 AQ eed eee ook. oi 18 14-1 15-9 19- 72°5 26:2 54-8 44-6 |47 
8-3 4-8] 1-42 30-5 25 20-7 11-5 15-8 19 65-3 25-7 55 88-5 |48 
7-6 4-5} 1-05 22-1 28-4 17-5 13-8 15-7 18- 59-3 24-8 49°5 38-6 |49 
7-6 4 1-123 24°5 SO mules sah ches 14-3 14-9 19- 61-7 25-9 54 41 50 
7-9 4-8 915 POR aes alec Ue aloha d 13-2 16-8 18- 70-5 26-6 58-8 46-1 
7-7 4-9 +923 ZO MRI: sats BR eek ate 12-6 15-7 18 65-1 25-4 51-4 45-4 |51 
8-1 4:6 +907 20" Saleen sence esata ee 3 13-7 17-8 19- 75-8 27-7 66-2 46-7 |52 
9-2 5:2) 1-150 26° Bile cineke sc 22-0 14-2 17-5 20- 67-7 25-6 62-6 48-4 
9-6 4-5] 1-206 SOMWG esas ss 25 14-3 18-7 19- 62 26:6 62-5 48-3 |53 
9°3 6-6 93 ISelglecmen ats 23-3 15 18-3 20- 73-7 25-8 65 48-3 |54 
9-1 4-8 | 1-255 ZO SLAW... stows 17-6 12-8 15-8 18- 68:5 24-2 61-4 48°5 |55 
8-9 4-7 TOD le SO Wi ae ele to 14-7 17-3 22- 66-4 25°8 61:6 48-3 |56 
8-6 4-2] 1-301 28> Lies poase 21-1 12-9 16-5 17- 71-2 25-9 59-0 49-2 
8-4 3-7] 1-403 SO SOBA Gacaee 22-1 12-2 17-5 19- 71-2 25-8 64-4 50-5 |57 
10 6 1-536 SO melita cena 25 14-2 18-5 17- 75:8 28-3 60 55158 
8-8 3°9 +856 PAG Y || Sees By Be 17-7 11-5 15-2 17- 65-5 24-8 56-6 46-8 |59 
8 3°9 1-492 ShsOalhenctsaes 20:5 12 14-9 16- 70-4 24-2 55 47-1 |60 
7-8 3:5 1-216 26 7iGwlextacie oo < 20 14-7 16-2 16- 73-2 26-6 59 46-5 |61 
8-4 4-4] 1-759 Sa Bilercete dace 20-8 11-7 15-2 15- 68-8 26-1 58-3 47-4 
10-2 4-2} 1-565 35: Splice asec s 22-3 14-4 16 17 74 27-5 64 48-7 |62 
8-9 4-8 | 1-906 A Te ir aes 20 12-3 16-1 16- 75 28-6 61-4 50-7 |63 
8-1 4-3 | 2-025 AD Orley ae ak 22-5 10-8 15 15- 73°3 25 53-3 48-3 164 
7 4-2] 1-391 Pfc) | | ae Gee 19 11-3 15-1 15- 60-9 25-2 55-8 43-7 165 
7-9 5i0y( 1-518 28<4ah 65.5 18 9-8 13-8 13- 62-4 23-6 53 . 40-3 166 
8-1 4-2 1-771 SA Che tew. one 21-5 10-9 14-8 J3- 64 25 58-5 44-7 |67 
8-9 5-1 1-766 BGiai Leal eervearoate inverters 13-2 15-1 14- 69 26-7 65 52-5 |68 
8-2 4-8 | 2-129 AGs Oi lence ek 22-5 11-1 15-6 16-5 | 71-4 27 55 50 «169 
a Ae eit Ab lA aa | tl eT ea Se nO ane TSS APS 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar 
a el 
se | 2 
Locality 2a i ‘ 
Bier act 
ok roy eed 2, 
cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6: 6-2 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-8 | 6:4 
I—Sydneys) ene shee 6: 
2—New Glasgow........] 6:9 
3—Amherst. so .26 6008 7:3 
7 aie Whe cya ln alam a ea 6-1 
5—Windsor.............. 7 
6 Pruro. ees ee hae iu. 


7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 6:3 
New Br inswick (average)| 6-7 
8—Moncton. . i020 “7 


LZ CMODCE RE ans aes aie 


16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
I-Site Vohin’ see eee ca tt 


7h Gore © 2 6: LY 


23—Kingston............. 
26-—Oshawal iB. he 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford.........:.. 
Biappa (29 (UPL Ae Ae ee a 
34—Guelph..... oo. 2 sense) 
85—Kitchener............ 


44— North Bay 
A5—SUG DUTY... eee sca uek 
46—-—Cobalt.. io. iso.coben 





coerce rers 


50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
62-—Brandone vent. sso. ses 
Saskatchewan (average)... 
DOr OLIN Aer ec ace cities 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon............ 


no 
oo 
ye 
° 
5 
° 
=] 
= 
fo) 
D2 BD? DG? NT ST NT DP 2 SUI G2 G2 SUG SU OU? G2 SUG DD D2 SD} GUD D2 GUD CID MD TAM CUS DH CD Ht DW DN 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Col imbia (average) 
G2=-Berniess seo.) 


G4—Drail yi.) hee a eae 
65—New Westminster.... 
GO— Vancouver si: anes. 


NAOH WIH WOWWOOITONW WAI PRMOWMOG WTAAWRWD COWWM DOMAINS WOODED DOLOODNRROSWO 


DOD GIGI 


2D HUE STUDS S2D? DIE 2 TES? D> D2. TSU >? TUS HUM DS? GUUS? SUS SUSU HUSH GU SUSU SUS OU. GU Ge GUD DD SP. GUD. D'S? > D'S? 


MH CON ARAHSAWHNMHUOOWOMUINIBWOR TIO BWW wWD BUDE YSORO COO PROMO UWGUR HAncmernpocwmona add 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


) 


Tea(kind most sold 


58- 


per lb. 


POEA AW ANDHAUWSHUWGROW A aA RO 


7 


Cocoa, pure, 


unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 


9 “100 


NIH DP 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


14-8 


Salt, fine, in bags, 


le) 


WIDARD Mee WBHOTRNOMOMODSROUDMUWAWDNOHW HOWE HED WOR® HWA DwoDe QW Mmmewoo mee COO mI 169 C8 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. t 
ouses, $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


per lb. 


Pepper, pure, black, 


ground, per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 


per lb. 


sa Coc 


2h oe 


“109 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


13-4 


_— 
w 
ORT Oo Oro 


_ 
> 
is 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


a | I | FF |S | | ES 


ND > 


SAD HD NAAM NADIA ADAH PMD HNN MAMA MRM MMMM ANAM HAD DP MAD AAA MAA AD AD DN NAD TRA HDA IAD Nn 
DOI OWI ARR AWORBWWUIRDOOPRA HOW PR OO 


WO © ANMHHenMoew PRDOMwONENaUID Sw w 


15-00 
15-50-16 - 00g 
16-50 


17-00-18-00 
15-50-16-00 
17-00-17-50 
16-50-17-00 


Bre omer el tee i 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
o 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1930 
& 
A Wood BE gdh oe Rent 
3 oad SE nap 
8 rl 8 y ies] oe Six-roomed 
2 2 we S yA © o) S |3~| og $ £5 | house with 
SS i sc Sey LD 5 oe 3a - | =| 42868 | incomplete 
AS a ='9 28 9 8s anil} Sao Tj |o8 Poses modern 
oe Oo TS hy ro are oh eESu si ae Of Se p con- 
£8 “ BS BOS £8 Hen ses | 2 |88) £3828 | veniences, 
fQ Oo an) en A oD) = Oo | |B per month 
$ $ $ c c $ $ 
10-044 12-660 12-103 14-432 8-657 10-864 §-580/30-8 [11-0 28-280 20-164 
9-271 12-168 9-400 10-606 6-460 7-833 6-375/32-7 {11-8 23-833 16-417 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7:35 ae —_ — 8:00e 6-00c] 32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 “13. 00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6:00 | 30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
"41-25 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 33 10 |32-00—40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 — 32 12 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-50- 9-75 |12- 50-1: 13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 35 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10:50 6-75 7-50 7-50c] 30 |#2 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 ne 16-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050) 30-4 11-8 29° 759 19-250 
10-50-12-50g 9-00g 10-00g 7:00g 8-00g g 32-35 115 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12- 00. OG 13.00-16. 00 14- 00-17: 00° 6-00-8- 00° 7-50-10-00 8-00-— 9-00 | 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 _— 4-80- 6-40c)27-29 |10 25-00 18-00 {10 
10-00 _ 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 30 12 18-00 15-00 j11 
9-571 12-818 13-643 15-591 $-238 10-824 “10- 298| 28-6 |10-1 24-111 15-688 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 14-67¢ 12-00c 12-00c 12-00c a 8-3/27-00-35-00 = 12 
8-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢ 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
12-00 — 11-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 37-28 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
9-50-10-00 — 13-3338¢ 16-00¢c 10-667¢ 12-667c 10-00c] — | 8-3)/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
— _ 16-67e ma 12-00c¢ —_ 26 9-9/18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 16 
~ 8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50c ay 00 9-00 2 is 27-28|10 |23-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
_ 14-00 11-25¢ 8-25¢ 30 15 15:00 10-00 |18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 /15. 00-16. 00/16-00-18-00 10- 00 |11-00-12-00 |12- 00-16. a0e 30 | 8-3 10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 13-50 16-00c 17-28¢ 7:00 9-00 9-00c} 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-616 11-813 13-237 15-851 9-722 12-243 11-477/28-9 |10-1 29-589 21-200 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 113 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 /21 
9-00 _ — 17-60ce — 14-80¢ —_ 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14:00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00e} 28 10 {18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 11-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20:00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00-13 -00 13-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 | 27 9-3/25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c| 30 {10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-06 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 29 8-3/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 10-00¢ g zg g g g 30 10 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 9-00-11-00¢g g g g g g 28 gi 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
12-00 11-50 _ 17-00 =— 13-00 8-348ce] 28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10:00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 26 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 — 27 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 — 26-30] 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15-00 6-00 10-50 — 27 10 |27-00-31-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
11-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 = 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3/30:00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 [37 
12-00 |11-09-12-00 — 18-00c — 11-25c¢ 11-25c¢/22-23 |10 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 20-00¢ — — 20-00c] 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-09-11-00 20-00 — 18-00 | 9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-002 12-00g — c & g 24-00 g c & g 20:00 |c & g 18-00 | 30 10 /|35-00-50-00 |25-00-85-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 — 10-00 10-00 | 30 9 1|30-00-85-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 §-7|20-00—-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
_ 12-50 — 10-00 12-00 8:00 9-00 — 35 10 |80-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -00 3°00 — 15-00-17 -25c — 10-50-15 -00c 12-75c} 30 = {13 n 25:00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00¢ 13-00 |12-00-15-00c -~ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 (46 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 = — 6-00-7-00 12-00 — 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 — 12-75 — 9-75 6-50ce} 30 10 |25-00-30-06 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -00 13-00 10:00 12-00¢ 9-00 10:00e — 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
§-00-13-00 |16-25-12-50 9-50 10:50 8-50 9-50 — 30 10 |25-00-40-00 /15-00-30-00 |50 
10-75) 15-625 — — 9-259 10-125 8-500) 33-0 |14-0 35000 24-500 
12-00 15-50 aad a 10-50 11-50 9-00 } 31 13. |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 [52 
9-813 17-375 8-000 11-598 6-590 9-875 11-000) 34-4 |10-0 33-625 23-750 
10-00-13 -00 14:75f = 13-00 — 10-00-12-00 — 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-001 5-00 6-50 — 35 11-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 9-501, 11-001 8:00 9-00 9-00 | 30-35] 8-3/30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
9-50 16:95f aS c & 114-00 = 13-00c 13-00c} 35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-818 13-0006 = —_ — 11-600 — 31-7 |11-7 31-259 22-000 
g g g g g gz oe t.7 27-50 20-00 |57 
6-50h — — — —_ 12-00 — 35 15 r r 58 
5-00- 6:50h 16-00 — — 6-00 8-00c — 35 12 35-00 25-00 |59 
8-50-11-50h 10:-00f — — = 13-00¢c — 27 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
4-00-6-50h — = — — == zai 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
19-158 11-540 = = 9-500 10-458 5079 | 35-9j)13-4 26-750 20-938 
6-25- 6-75 _— —- — 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40)15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 a — 9-50 12-75 5-625c} 45 15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 = = 9-00 11-00 —_— 40 15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-50-11-50 11-25 =a = _ 5:50 — 30° {12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-50-11-50 11-25 — = — 7:50 4-50 | 35 t 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 == — 7:50 10-00c 4-77¢} 29 20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
7-70— 8-20s — = a5 — = 5:50 | 35 13: 3|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14-50 — —' — — _ — 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-80-00 [69 





d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


(in bulk). 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc. 


p. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PC arn ric’ CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities 


Com. 
modities 1913 .}1918.}1920.]1921./1922.}1923 .|1924.|1925.] 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 


Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.|Dec. 


— |————— | —— \q— |—o—§— | — | |——_|}_ ss LY ETT 


*All commodities..............06 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 





64-0)127-4/155-9}110-0} 97-3} 98-0} 99-4}102-6} 97-9] 97-2} 94-6] 96-0] 79-8] 77-8 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9}167-0)103-5| 86-2] 83-7} 89-2/100-6) 95-0] 95-1] 86-3] 93-9] 62-9] 59-8 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
GUE NN carae es meaty 74 70-9)127-1}145-1)109-6] 96-0] 95-0} 91-8]100-3/100-0/106-4/109-4/109-8} 93-6] 90-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products............. 60 | 58-2)157-1]176-5) 96-0)101-7|116-9}117-9}112-5) 96-2] 95-2) 93-2) 89-6] 77-5) 76-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOT 2. reesei ers elereterc worse 44 63-9] 89-11154-4/129-4)106-3]113-0}105-9]101-6} 99-0] 98-6] 98-3] 93-2] 85-8] 85-2 
V. Iron and its Products... 39 68-9)156-7/168-4}128-0)104-6}115-8}111-0}104-5} 99-3} 94-1) 93-0] 93-4] 89-4] 89-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4}141-91135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8)103-9| 95-7] 91-9] 95-1] 96-5] 73-5] 71-6 
VII. ete Minerals and 
Products. .x5.c6) 600. hac 73 56-8} 82-3}112-1)116-6}107-0}104-4]104-1]100-3]103-1] 94-7] 93-4] 93-4] 89-4] 89-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Cucta ee Perio ca chertsege 73 63-4)118-7/141-5}117-0)105-4}104-4/102-5} 99-6] 99-3] 97-4] 94-2) 95-1] 91-0] 90-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9}107-0)140-0)108-0} 95-1) 983-7] 93-2] 97-2) 97-3] 95-8) 94-5) 95-3] 84-5) 83-1 
Foods, beverages and 
CODACEO: 245s ee weer: 116 61-8}119-4]151-0}105-4} 90-2] 91-2] 90-4) 97-7] 99-0/100-1] 97-4/103-3] 83-8] 80-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2] 91:4/126-3]111-4]101-4) 97-0] 96-8] 96-5] 96-1) 93-0} 92-5] 90-0| 84-9] 84-6 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]131-5}163-1)112-8} 99-1] 97-8] 99-5]104-9] 97-8] 98-0} 93-4] 95-9) 73-4] 71-6 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1} 80-4/108-6}113-8}104-1}102-5)102-7) 99-2}110-4] 99-3} 94-5] 96-2] 90-9] 91-5 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1/138-3}170-4}112-6] 98-2] 97-1] 99-01105-5| 96-4] 97-7] 93-3] 95-9] 71-5] 69-2 
Building and construc- 
tion materials Sree 6 97 67-0}100-9}144-0)122-8/108-7}111-9)106-6]102-9] 97-8] 95-7} 98-1] 97-9] 85-7] 85-0 
232 69-5}147-2}176-6]110-2] 95-8] 93-7| 97-5)106-2) 96-1] 98-2] 92-3] 95-5] 68-4] 65-7 
167 58-2}131-3/169-5}103-4] 89-1] 89-3] 93-9]102-3) 95-2) 96-0} 86-0} 91-5] 63-5) 60-6 
90 70-4}129-9}146-6}109-6) 95-5) 95-6} 92-0/100-6} 99-8/105-5}106-5/106-7| 90-8] 88-0 
59 62-6)1382-7|161-4}102-6} 86-6) 79-8] 86-91100-3] 97-7/103-3] 95-5}104-5| 66-6] 62-3 
16 64-4/111-1]111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 83-6] 92-5! 98-3}103-7| 98-1)107-7|107-0} 92-1] 87-8 
52 63-9) 89-1)154-4]129-4/106-3}113-0}105-9}101-6} 99-0} 98-5) 98-3] 93-1) 85-5) 85-1 
183 67-0)111-3}131¢4}117-6}105-8]105-8]104-6]101-6}100-2} 93-0} 91-5) 92-3) 85-7) 85:3 
tured) 232 63 -8}120-7/155-7|107-5) 94-8] 91-1] 94-8}100-8} 98-2]100-8] 94-0) 98-9] 70-5] 67-4 
All manufactured (fully or 
COIS) is | jae ee Wah ae 276 64-8/127-6]156-8)116-7/100-5}103-1]101-9}103-8} 97-5) 96-0) 93-8} 93-2] 82-8] 81-4 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 97) 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73:8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69:9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1928, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 1385-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-6; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6: 


For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as 
follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8: 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. A 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices, in progress since 
June, was continued in December, sirloin steak 
being down from an average of 32:4 cents 
per pound in November to 31-6 cents in 
December; round steak from 27-4 cents per 
pound in November to 26°7 cents in De- 
cember; rib roast from 25:6 cents per pound 
in November to 24:8 cents in December; 
and shoulder roast from 19-3 cents per pound 
in November to 18-6 cents in December. 
Declines were recorded’ in most localities. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

— Light ing ries | items* 

Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. i111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.. 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.. 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.. 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 Tut 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June. 1919. 187 139 119 | ° 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919. 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.. 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
. June 1921. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921. 16! 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 73 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June. .1928. . 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 19380.. 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930. 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930. 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930. 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930. 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.. 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930. 141 156 160 148 1657 152 
Oct. 1930.. 141 156 160 148 165t 152 
Nov. 1930.. 140 156 160 148 165T 152 
Dec. 1930. 138 156 160 148 165 151 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weigats to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. {Revised. 


Veal and mutton were also lower, the former 
being down from an average of 22-4 cents 
per pound in November to 21-8 cents in 
December, and the latter from 27-2 cents 
per pound to 26:7 cents. Fresh leg roast of 
pork was down from 28-1 cents per pound in 
November to 26:8 cents in December. Salt 
pork and bacon showed little change in the 
average. Lard was 4 cent per pound lower 
in the average at 20-8 cents. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh being up from an average of 51-3 cents 
per dozen in November to 58:5 cents in De- 
cember, and cooking from 43-1 cents per 
dozen in November to 45-9 cents in December. 
Increases were reported from practically all 
localities. Prices, however, were considerably 
lower in December than at the beginning of 
the year. In many of the cities the usual 
seasonal advances in milk prices were not 
made, while in some cases prices were lower 
than in the summer. Declines as compared 
with July, were reported from Kingston, 
Oshawa and Toronto. The average for De- 
cember was 12-1 cents per quart, as compared 
with 12-2 cents in November and 12 cents in 
July. Lower prices for butter were reported 
from most localities, dairy being down from 
35-5 cents per pound in November to 34:9 
cents in December, and creamery from 38:9 
cents per pound in November to 38:3 cents 
in December. The December average prices 
are about 9 cents per pound lower than in 
January. Cheese was slightly lower at an 
average price of 29-9 cents per pound. 

The price of bread was again lower at an 
average of 6-6 cents per pound in December, 
as compared with 6:9 cents in November 
and 7:8 cents in January. Decreases were 
reported from Sydney, Truro, Charlottetown, 
St.John, Fredericton, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough, Oshawa, 
Hamilton, Brantford, Kitchener, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, Sarnia, Cobalt, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Prince Albert. Flour 
was again considerably lower at an average 
price of 3-8 cents per pound, as compared with 
4-1 cents in November. JDecreases were 
general. Canned tomatoes were down from 
an average price of 15-1 cents per 24-pound 
tin in November to 14:6 cents in December, 
and peas from 13-8 cents per 2-pound tin 
in November to 13:5 cents in December. 
Beans were lower at an average price of 8:1 
cents per pound, as compared with 8-7 the 
previous month. Lower prices were reported 
from most localities for potatoes, the average 
being $1.27 per 90 pounds, as compared with 
$134 in November and $2.34 in January. 
Prunes were 1 cent per pound lower at an 
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average price of 12-9 cents. Granulated sugar 
was unchanged at an average of 6:4 cents 
per pound. The downward tendency in coffee 
and tea prices continued, the former averag- 
ing 53-9 cents per pound and the latter 57-5 
cents. Anthracite coal showed little change, 
averaging $16.16 per ton. A slight increase 
was reported from Hamilton, Stratford and 
Sarnia. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were generally lower during 
December, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaging 55-6 cents per bushel, as compared 
with 64:4 cents in November and $1.30 in 
January. The lowest price on record in Can- 
ada was 50 cents per bushel, reached on the 
27th. The unusually large crops in Australia 
and the Argentine were said to be influences 
tending toward lower price levels. Western 
oats declined from an average of 28-2 cents 
per bushel in November to 26-8 cents in 
December, and flax from $1.05 per bushel in 
November to 98-2 cents in December. A 
slight advance occurred in the price of barley, 
being up from 23:4 cents per bushel in 
November to 25-1 cents in December. Flour 
prices moved in sympathy with wheat, being 
down at Toronto from $5.73 per barrel to 
$5.36. This is a decline of $3.19 per barrel 
from the January level of $8.55. Rolled oats 
at Montreal declined from $2.55 per 90 pounds 
to $2.40. Raw sugar at New York was again 
lower at $1.35 per cwt. as compared with 
$1.46 in November and $2 in January. Granu- 
lated sugar at Montreal was unchanged at 
$4.66 per ewt. Ceylon rubber at New York 
was also unchanged from the November price 
of 9 cents per pound. The price in January, 
1930, was 15-1 cents per pound. In _live- 
stock, good steers at Toronto averaged $7.36 
per hundred pounds, as compared with $7.37 
in November and $9.75 in January. At Winni- 
peg the average was $5.99 per hundred pounds, 
as compared with $5.87 in November. Veal 
calves at Toronto were down from $12.31 per 
hundred pounds to $11.31, $4.47 below the 
January average price. Hogs at Toronto de- 
clined to $10.45 per hundred pounds from 
$11.22 on November and $13.31 in January. 
The price at Winnipeg was $8.77 for Decem- 
ber, $9.11 for November and $11.04 for Janu- 


ary. Lambs at Toronto advanced from $8.28 — 


per hundred pounds in November to $8.74 in 
December. Beef hides at Toronto declined to 
8°5-10°5 cents per pound in December, as 
compared with 9-5-11-5 cents in November 
and 14-16°5 cents in January. Calf skins 
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declined 1 cent per pound to 11 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal were down from 64 cents 
per dozen in November to 60°3 cents in 
December. At Toronto the price was down 
from 61:3 cents per dozen to 53-8 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was down from 
10°95 cents per pound in November to 10-01 
eents in December, as compared with 17-22 
cents per pound in January. Raw silk at 
New York was slightly higher at $2.60 per 
pound, as compared with $2.55 in November. 
Raw wool was practically unchanged in De- 
cember at 13-14 cents per pound. The price 
in January was 21 cents per pound. Electro- 
lytic copper at Montreal averaged $12.20 per 
hundred pounds in December, as compared 
with $12.22 in November and $19.75 in Janu- 
ary. Tin prices declined to the lowest level 
since 1904 at 284 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 31 cents in November and 44:1 
cents at the beginning of the year. Silver at 
New York averaged 32:6 cents per ounce, 
as compared with 35:9 cents in November 
and 45 cents at the beginning of the year. 
Galvanized steel sheets were $4 per hundred 
pounds in December, as against $4.10 in 
November and $4.35 in January. Scrap iron 
was down from $14 per ton to $13.50. 





A summary issued by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario for the year 
1930 shows a total of 69,267 accidents reported 
during the year, a decrease of 17,836 from the 
prior year. The fatal accidents numbered 520, 
as compared with 510 during 1929. The total 
benefits awarded in the past year amounted 
to $7,423,018.82, as compared with $8,012,157.78 
during 1929, the 1930 figures being made up 
of $6,086,972.77 compensation and $1,336,046.05 
medical aid. Taking a basis of 300 working 
days, this would show average daily benefits 
awarded of $24,743, requiring an average of 865 
cheques per day. There was a decrease in the 
average number of new claims reported daily 
from 290 in 1929 to 231 in 1930. 





The correspondent of the Lasour GAZETTE 
at Trail, B.C., reports that the unemployment 
situation at that point has been met to a con- 
siderable extent by the special works that are 
now in progress in the district. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company has 
emploved a large number of men all winter 
on the construction of their fertilizer plant, 
and the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company have about 900 men engaged on a 
power project a short distance from Nelson 
on the Kootenay River. However, a number 
of men were left in the district without jobs 
when work on the construction of a Canadian 
Pacific track round Kootenay Lake shut down 
in October. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


| | ciaee following notes give the latest informa- . 


tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. Tables showing 
the index numbers of the cost of living and 
of wholesale prices in various countries are 
included in the Supplement to this issue 
dealing with “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930”. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
67-4 for November, a decline of 0:9 per cent 
for the month. Foods were 0:5 per cent lower 
due to a reduction of 4:5 per cent in cereals 
partly counteracted by advances in meat and 
fish and other foods. ‘Industrial materials 
fell 1-1 per cent due to declines in textiles, 
miscellaneous commodities and iron and steel 
while coal and other metals and minerals 
were slightly higher. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 70-9 at the end of November, 
a decline of 2-1 per cent for the month. With 
the exception of a small advance in miscel- 
laneous commodities, all groups were lower 
than at the end of October, the principal de- 
creases occurring in cereals and meat and 
other foods. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
—100, was 88-6 at the end of November, a 
decline of 2 per cent from the end of October. 
Foodstuffs were 3 per cent lower with reduc- 
tions in all groups. Industrial materials de- 
clined 1:2 per cent due to decreases of 3-4 
per cent in textiles and of 1:4 per cent in 
sundries. Minerals advanced 0-6 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 155 at December 1, a decline of 1:3 per 
cent for the month due to lower prices for 
foods chiefly butter, bread and flour and also 
to slightly lower prices for clothing. There 
were small increases in rent and fuel and 
light. Sundries were unchanged. 


France 
Wuo.esate Prices—The index number on 
a gold basis, 1914=100, was 102 for November, 
a decline of 2-9 per cent for the month. Every 
group was included in the general decline. 


Germany 


WuotrsaLe Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 120-1 for November, a decline of 0-1 per 


cent for the month. The principal changes 
in the different groups were Increases in all 
agricultural products and in non-ferrous metals 
and rubber, while all other groups showed 
small decreases. 

Cost or Livina—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-1914=100, was 143-5 for 
November, a decline of 1:3 per cent. With 
the exception of rent which was unchanged, 
all groups showed reductions, the largest 
being one of 2:5 per cent in clothing. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
wholesale prices in Bombay, on the base July. 
1914—100, was 117 for October, a decline of 
2-5 per cent for the month. Food fell 3-5 per 
cent due to decreases in cereals and pulses 
although sugar and other food advanced 
slighly. Among non-foods, miscellaneous raw 
and manufactured articles were higher, raw 
cotton was unchanged, but all other groups 
showed decreases. 

Cost or Livinc—The working class cost of 
living index number in Bombay, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 128 for November, a de- 
erease of 3 per cent for the month due to 
lower prices for food and clothing, while fuel 
and lighting and house rent were unchanged. 





United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 80-4 for November, a decline of 2:6 
per cent for the month. All groups were 
lower than in October, the greatest decreases 
being in farm products, foods, hides and lea- 
ther products and fuel and lighting materials. 
The decline in the fuel and lighting was due 
to a sharp reduction in petroleum prices. 

Bradstreet’s index number which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles oi 
common consumption was $9.5082 at January 
1, a decrease of 3:3 per cent for the month. 
There were small increases in fruits and naval 
stores, but all of the other groups were lower 
that at December 1. 

Dun’s index number, based on the estimated 
per capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included in the compilation, was 
$159.719 at January 1, a fall of 2 per cent for 
the month. With the exception of an in- 
crease in meat, all groups were included in the 
decline. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 150-0 for November, 
a decline of 1-3 per cent for the month. Due 
to higher prices for coal, the fuel and lght 
group showed a small advance, but the other 
groups were all lower than for October. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Unincorporated Trade Unions Have No Standing in Law 


lib Supreme Court of Canada, in a decision 
handed down on December 23, confirmed 
the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
(Appeal Side) in the case Society Brand 
Clothes Limited (plaintiff-appellant) versus 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America et 
al (defendants-respondents). The latter de- 
cision was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1929, page 1442, and the original 
judgment of the Superior Court, Montreal, 
from which the appeal was first taken, was 
outlined in the issue for March, 1929, page 359. 


The circumstances of the strike in 1926 which | 


led to a petition by the plaintiffs for an inter- 
locutory injunction to restrain the union from 
following a certain course of action, and to the 
subsequent legal proceedings, were detailed in 
the issue for August, 1926, and in subsequent 
issues. The facts of the case are fully stated 
in the reasons for the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Present at the hearing were 
Chief Justice Anglin and Justices Duff, New- 
combe, Rinfret and Cannon. 


Mr. Justice Cannon 


Cannon J., (Concurred in by the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Newcombe): 

The defendants were sued for damages and 
an injunction under the following designa- 
tion :— 

“Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
an unincorporated association, having its 
head office and principal place of business 
for the Province of Quebec in the city and 
district of Montreal, and all the local branches 
of the said Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America existing in the city and district of 
Montreal, and the ‘ Montreal Joint Board’ of 
the said Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America an unincorporated subsidiary Asso- 
clation of the said Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, having its head office 
and principal place of business in the city and 
district of Montreal.” 

The trial judge and a majority of the Court 
of King’s Bench dismissed the action against 
these defendants on the ground that, being 
unincorporated and not possessing any civil 
personality, they could neither legally be con- 
stituted defendants, nor be sued. 

The Court of King’s Bench unanimously 
allowed the appeal, however, and maintained 
the action against some additional individual 
respondents, who were condemned to pay to 
the plaintiff appellant the sum of $6,286.02; 
and also upheld and declared absolute and 
permanent as against them the interim in- 


junction which had been granted pending the 
trial. Mr. Justice Rivard and Mr. Justice 
Hall, dissenting, would likewise have main- 
tained the appeal against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and would have 
included them in the foregoing condemnation. 
Rivard J., in his opinion, seems to go further 
than the formal judgment and would also 
hold responsible the “Montreal Joint Board,” 
the other respondent. 

The individual defendants did not appeal 
from this condemnation; and, so far as they 
are concerned, the judgment is final and bind- 
ing on both parties. . 

The plaintiff, however, has come before this 
court seeking judgment against the two un- 
incorporated bodies, and the only question 
before us is whether or not an unincorporated 
labour union may be considered in law an 
entity distinct from its individual members, 
suable in the common name and liable to 
damages recoverable out of the common fund; 
or, in other words, does legal theory conform 
to industrial reality and subject an unincorpo- 
rated collectivity to responsibility for its 
tortious acts? 

We cannot add much that would be useful 
to the remarks of the learned trial judge and 
to the opinion of Mr. Justice Bond in the 
Court of Appeals. The respondents are not 
sued as a corporation, or partnership or as 
entities having legal existences distinct from 
that of their individual members, but as “un- 
incorporated associations.” An attempt was 
made, however, to show that because in the 
State of New York, where the first-named 
respondent has its principal establishment, 
an unincorporated association can be sued 
through its president or its treasurer, under 
art. 79 of the Code of Civil Procedure of 
Quebec, that association may be sued and 
brought before the courts of that province. 
In the State of New York, there is the fol- 
lowing statutory provision: 


“Action of Proceeding against Unincorporated 

Associations. 

“An action or special proceeding may be 
maintained, against the president or treasurer 
of such an association, to recover any prop- 
erty, or upon any cause of action, for or 
upon which the plaintiff may maintain such 
an action or special proceeding, against all the 
associates, by reason of their interest or 
ownership therein, either jointly or in com- 
mon, of their liability therefor, either jointly 
or severally. Any partnership, or other com- 
pany of persons, which has a president or 
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treasurer, is deemed an association within the 
meaning of this section.” 

‘On this point we share the views of Mr. 
Justice Bond, who says: 

“It is to be observed, however, from a 
reading of this section, that while headed 
as an action against an unincorporated 
Association, the text indicates that the 
action which is contemplated, and may be 
maintained is one against the president or 
treasurer of such Association in a repre- 
sentative capacity as representing all the 
individual members, and, moreover, is appli- 
cable only to certain restricted cases, for 
or upon which the Plaintiff may maintain 
such an action or special proceeding against 
all the associates by reason of their interest 
or ownership, or their liability jointly or 
in common. The Law in question does not 
purport to incorporate such an association, 
nor does it appear to recognize such an 
association, except in so far as it authorizes 
action against the president or the treasurer 
under certain particular circumstances, and 
in the event of a judgment being obtained, 
the same may be satisfied out of any per- 
sonal or real property belonging to the 
association or owned jointly or in common 
by all the members thereof. (Section 15). 
In other words, this Law appears to create 
or authorize what, in other jurisdictions, are 
frequently termed ‘Representative’ or 
‘Class’ actions. The organization itself 
is not authorized to appear in judicial pro- 
ceedings.” 

In this instance, the writ was not issued 
against either the president or the treasurer, 
and nothing shows that the defendants now 
before the Court are, to use the terms of 
79 C.C.P., “foreign corporations or persons 
‘duly authorized under-any foreign law.” 

But it is claimed that the respondents 
could not raise this point orally at the trial, 
because they had not, either by way of pre- 
liminary motion or by their plea to the merits, 
alleged that they are not an entity known to 
the law and capable of appearing in court 
proceedings. 

Our present Chief Justice, in “Local Union 
No. 1562, United Mine Workers of America 
et al v. Williams et al, 59 Can. 8.C.R. p. 240, 
said at p. 257: 

“While I should have thought it better, 
had the defence in addition to the bare denial 
of incorporation contained a plea that the 
Local Union is not registered, is not a part- 
nership, and, as an entity not known to the 
law, cannot be sued by its adopted name, 
(R. 93), I incline to think this issue was 
sufficiently raised by the explicit traverse of 
the allegation that the Local Union -is a 
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body corporate. But, if not, the objection 
of suing the Local Union being its non-exist- 
ence as an entity known to the law, I confess 
my inability to understand how any conduct 
of those representing that body, such as that 
here relied on, can create an estoppel which 
would justify the granting of a judgment 
against it. A judgment should not wittingly 
be entered against a non-entity.” 


Brodeur, J., concurred with Anglin, J., as 
did also Duff, J., who said (at page 246) :— 

“In order to prevent ‘misconception, I 
ought to state .... that this is not, in my 
judgment, a proper case for amendment, and, 
moreover, that in disposing of the appeal, we 
are bound to give effect to the contention that 
the Union is not a suable entity.” 

Mignault, J., dissented, dubztant, 
Idington, J., also dissented. 

This question is referred to, in his opinion, 
by Mr. Justice Rivard, as follows (trans- 
lated) :— 

“Under similar conditions, could we give to 
unincorporated unions a sort of quasi-civil 
personality which would at least allow them 
to be sued? (Cf. United Mine Workers of 
America vs. Coronada Coal Company, United 
States Supreme Court, June 5, 1922, DP. 
22-2-153, and the note of Mr. Edward Lam- 
bert). Such a solution would contradict 
neither our decision in the case of Rother, 
nor the decision of Justice Charbonneau in 
Cournoyer vs. Union of Carpenters and Join- 
ers (46 §.C., 242), and of Justice Rinfret in 
Payette vs. United Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers (C.S. Montreal, February 3, 1923), 
but it would be contrary to principles to 
adopt it as an absolute rule. 

.“T do not think, however, that it is more 
necessary to pronounce upon it now than it 
was in the cases cited. 

“In the case of the United Mine Workers 
of America vs. Williams, decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada (59 S.C.R., 240), 
‘the issue of want of legal entity was suffi- 
ciently raised by the explicit denial of the 
allegation that the local union was a body 
corporate.’ 

“In the case before us, is this means of 
contestation raised? Is it raised according to 
the rules of our system of procedure? I do 
not think so. 

“The two associations or unions are well 
described in the writ of summons as being un- 
incorporated; but they do not take advantage 
of this description, and in their plea they were 
careful not to make the least mention of it. 
They therefore took from it no means of defence 
whatsoever. Far from raising an objection by 
way of exception to the form, they did not 
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even insert it or present it in their plea on the 
merits. In sum, they acauiesced in the fact 
that they were cited in justice, they accepted 
the citation as it stood. They did not appear 
to say that they were irregularly brought be- 
fore the court; on the contrary, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered them by the 
plaintiff to appear, they attempted to have the 
action dismissed on its merits. It was only as 
a last resort, and in pleading orally before the 
court, that they raised this means of defence. 
It is too late.” (End of translation.) 

With respect, we cannot agree with this 
contention; and we feel that Article 176 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure which says that 
“Irregularities in the writ or service or in 
the declaration are waived by the appearance 
of the defendant and his failure to take ad- 
vantage of them within the delays prescribed ” 
cannot apply to incapacity of a defendant 
where it appears throughout on the face of 
the proceedings, and we feel inclined to ac- 
cept the view that a court, should proprio 
motu take notice that an aggregate voluntary 
body, though having a name, cannot appear 
in court as a Corporation, when in reality not 
incorporated. 

Moreover, the decision of the Supreme Court 
cf the United States in the Coronado case, 
although discussed by the parties and in the 
judgments a quo, was not mentioned in the 
evidence given by the two experts called by 
the parties to prove, as a fact, the foreign 
law. These two New York lawyers did not 
refer to it as part of the law of the State of 
‘New York which was in issue between the 
parties, probably because this judgment does 
not apply to, and does not bind the state 
courts or govern their practice. 

Nor can the defendants be deemed quasi- 
corporations under the provisions of the Pro- 
fessional Syndicate Act of Quebec, 14 Geo. V. 
c. 112, now c. 255 RS.Q. (1925), which they 
have not carried out; neither have they 
availed themselves of C. 125 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada (1906), (now c. 202 R.S.C. 
(1927), which contains the following pro- 
visions :— 

“2. In this Act, unless the context other- 
wise requires, ‘trade union’ means such 
combination, whether temporary or permanent, 
for regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business, as would, but for this Act, have 
been deemed to be an unlawful combination 
by reason of some one or more of its purposes 
being in restraint of trade. 

“6, Any seven or more members of a trade 
union may, by subscribing their names to 
the rules of the union and otherwise comply- 


ing with the provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to registry, register such trade union 
under this Act, but if any one of the purposés 
of such trade union is unlawful, such registra- 
tion shall be void. 

“18. The trustees of any trade union 
registered under this Act, or any other officer 
of such trade union who is authorized so to 
do by the order thereof, may bring or defend, 
or cause to be brought or defended, any 
action, suit, prosecution or complaint, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, touching or 
concerning the property, right or claim to 
property of the trade union, and may, in all 
cases concerning the property, real or per- 
sonal, of such trade union, sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, in any such court, 
in their proper names, without other descrip- 
tion than the title of their office. 

“29. The purposes of any trade union shall 
not, by reason merely that they are in re- 
straint of trade, be deemed to be unlawful, 
so as to render any member of such trade 
union liable to criminal prosecution for con- 
spiracy or otherwise, or so as to render void 
or voidable any agreement or trust.” 

The defendants have not registered under 
these provisions, no doubt because any ad- 
vantage that they might secure under sec. 29 
of the Trade Union Act is already theirs 
under the following sections of the Criminal 
Code: 

“497. The purposes of a trade union are 
not by reason merely that they are in re- 
straint of trade, unlawful within the meaning 
of the last preceding section. 

“498. Every one is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
four thousand dollars and not less than two 
hundred dollars, or to two years’ imprison- 
ment, or, if a corporation, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ten thousand dollars, 
and not less than one thousand dollars, who 
conspires, combines, agrees or arranges with 
any other person, or with any railway, steam- 
ship, steamboat or transportation company... 

“(a) to unduly limit the facilities for trans- 
porting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, 
storing or dealing in any article or commodity 
which may be a subject of trade or commerce; 
or 

“(b) to restrain or injure trade or commerce 
in relation to any such article or commodity ; 
or 

“(c) to unduly prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any such article 
or commodity, or to unreasonably enhance 
the price thereof; or 

“(d) to unduly prevent or lessen com- 
petition in the production, manufacture, pur- 
chase, barter, sale, transportation or supply 
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of any such article or commodity, or in the 
price of insurance upon person or property. 

“2. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to apply to combinations of workmen 
or employees for their own reasonable pro- 
tection as such workmen or employees. 

“590. No prosecution shall be maintainable 
against any person for conspiracy in refusing 
to work with or for any employer or work- 
man, or for doing any act or causing any 
act to be done for the purpose of a trade 
combination, unless such act is an offence 
punishable by statute.” 

It is therefore clear that the defendants 
have not the status of quasi-corporations to 
which the decision of the House of Lords in 
Taff Vale Railway v. Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, 1901 A.C. p. 426, might 
be applied. 

We must accordingly reach the conclusion 
that, while, under the prevailing policy, our 
legislation gives to unincorporated labour 
organizations a large measure of protection, 
they have no legal existence; they are not 
endowed with any distinct personality; they 
have no corporate entity; they constitute 
merely collectivities of persons. The acts of 
such an association are only the acts of its 
members. Therefore, it cannot appear before 
the courts and its officers have no capacity to 
represent it before the tribunals of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, where “nul ne plaide au nom 
d’autrui,” (C.C.P., 81). However cogent the 
reasons that may be urged in favour of 
authorizing and legalizing proceedings against 
unincorporated bodies, the Superior Court, 
and this court, cannot, under article 50 
C.C.P., do more than order and control these 
bodies “in such manner and form as by law 
provided.” The Province of Quebec has not 
yet legislated to give legal existence to or 
recourse against unincorporated bodies. The 
existing legislation compels us to reach the 
conclusion that Parliament and the legislature 
have not deemed it proper or necessary to 
compel, even international trade unions, al- 
though governed by foreign administrators, to 
acquire legal existence and liability in Canada 
through registration. We must, accordingly, 
ignore the industrial reality and must refuse 
to regard an unincorporated labour union as, 
in law, an entity distinct from its individual 
members, 

We would therefore dismiss the appeal with 
costs. Nov. 29, 1930. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret 


Rinfret, J. (Translation): I concur in the 
opinion of my colleague, Mr. Justice Cannon. 
A number of distinctions are to be made, I 
consider, between the case in point and that 


of Payette and United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Alfred 
Dérome et al., 25 Que. Practice Rep., p. 78 
(in which case, sitting in Superior Court, I 
gave an opinion that has been quoted in the 
present case). 

In the Payette case, the defendant is desig- 
nated as follows in the writ of summons: 
“Legally constituted body of Detroit, in the 
State of Michigan, one of the States of the 
United States of America.” Judgment had 
been rendered against defendant under this 
designation, and it accepted the decision. 
The so-called incapacity of the defendant had 
been raised by garnishees, in the course of 
proceedings in contestation of their declara- 
tion, following attachment after judgment. 
In that case, furthermore, the existence of no 
special legislation in the State of Michigan, in 
which State the defendant had its main place 
of business, had been proven, and the only 
reference given the Court was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Coronado Coal Company of Arkansas vs. 
United Mine Workers of America (259 U.S., 
p. 344) as being the foreign law which apphed. 
The defendant, according to the designation 
in the writ, was therefore apparently a cor- 
poration, and, as rightly noted by Mr. Justice 
Bond, in appeal, the judgment in the Payette 
case rests on the ground expressed as follows:— 

“Tt is not the defendant, however, which 
raised these means. The first point could be 
dismissed on the simple ground that the gar- 
nishees allege a right which is not theirs, and 
that the designation of the defendant con- 
cerns the defendant exclusively. There is 
judgment against the defendant under the 
name and designation given in the writ of 
attachment after judgment. The defendant 
appeared under this writ, and did not protest, 
against the decision in the main action nor 
pleaded irregularity in the procedure of sum- 
moning or in its designation in connection 
with the attachment procedure. There is 
there more than sufficient ground to dispose 
of the first point raised.” 

In the case before us, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America are designated as 
“an unincorporated Association”; the Mont- 
real Joint Board as “an unincorporated sub- 
sidiary association of the said Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America,” and “ Local 
Unions” Nos. 115, 167, 209, 247 and 277 as 
“being unregistered and unincorporated sub- 
sidiary branches in the City and District of 
Montreal of the said Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America.” Furthermore, the head- 
quarters of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America are in New York. The special 
legislation of the State of New York is proven, 
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and it does not confer civil personality to 
these associations; it does not recognize them 
as corporation or person, but simply estab- 
lishes a method of procedure enabling the 
summoning of such associations without the 
necessity of designating all the members of 
the association and serving each with a legal 
notice. 

Article 79 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
of the Province of Quebec, under the circum- 
stances, does not cover the defendant-appel- 
lant who, under the foreign law (that of the 
State of New York in the case) is considered 
neither “a corporation” nor a “person” and, 
therefore, “cannot appear in Court.” 


Mr. Justice Duff 


Duff, J.: At the conclusion of the argument 
it appeared to be quite clear that the im- 
pleadability of the respondents, which the 
respondents disputed, could only be sustained 
if the respondents could be brought’ within 
art. 79 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which 
is in these words:— 

“All foreign corporations or persons, duly 
authorized under any foreign law to appear 
in judicial proceedings, may do so before any 
court in the Province.” 

Admittedly the respondents are not a cor- 
poration, whether they are or are not a “ per- 
son” in the juridical sense, that is to say, 
whether or not, the members of the collec- 
tivity, described as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, constitute a juridical 
person distinct from the personality of the 
individuals, is a question which is to be de- 
cided by the law of New York. The law of 
New York upon this subject was fully dis- 
cussed in the evidence. The effect of that 
evidence is a question of fact. I have ex- 
amined the testimony of the professional 
witnesses and the authorities cited by them 
with the greatest care; and in the result I 
think the weight of argument to be adduced 
from what is said and from the materials 
referred to, lies on the side of the negative. 
My conclusion, that is to say, is that, in point 
of fact, such a collectivity is not by the law 
of New York a juridical person in the perti- 
nent sense, 

This conclusion is all that is necessary to de- 
termine the appeal, but.I feel it incumbent 
upon me to make one observation. The ques- 
tion of juridical personality is entirely a ques- 
tion of the law of New York. Reference to 
such cases as the Taff Vale case or to the 
judgments in this court in Local Union v. 
Williams, 59 S.C.R. 240, are quite beside the 
point, and any discussion of them in this 
connection is a mere waste of breath. 
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Agreement restricting employee’s future 
undertakings is invalid 


The plaintiff in this case was engaged by 
the defendant company as manager of their 
store at Hamilton at a weekly salary plus a 
percentage of the proceeds of the weekly sales. 
There was a stipulation that he should handle 
only such merchandise as was supplied to 
him by the company, and a further stipula- 
tion that in the event of the parties severing 
business connections the plaintiff would not 
engage in the same line of business in the city 
for a period of two years from the date of 
the severance. The plaintiff was dismissed 
from the position after less than two years, 
the company paying him at the rate of $15 
a week in view of notice. After the dis- 
missal an agent of the company made force- 
able entry of the premises behind the store, 
in which under the terms of the agreement 
the plaintiff resided, his wife being ejected. 
The plaintiff's action was for damages for 
wrongful entry upon and dispossession of. the 
premises occupied by him, and for wrongful 
dismissal. The defendant company counter- 
claimed for an ‘injunction restraining the 
plaintiff from continuing in his present em- 
ployment in the herbalist business. 

Mr. Justice Raney, who heard the case in 
the Ontario Supreme Court, found for the 
plaintiff, awarding him damages for wrongful 
entry and dispossession at $500, and damages 
for wrongful dismissal at $90. | 

In regard to the counterclaim the clause 
of the agreement on which the defendant 
company relied reads as follows:— 

“Tt is further agreed that in the event of. 
the parties hereto severing business connec- 
tions, the party of the second part will not 
engage in the herbalist business in the City 
of Hamilton for two years from the date of 
such severance.” 

Of this condition Judge Raney said:—“As 
between employer and employee clauses of 
this nature are, prima facie, invalid. To 
establish the validity of such a covenant by 
the employee, it was incumbent upon the 
company in this case to prove that .there. 
existed some special circumstance which ren- 
dered it reasonably necessary for the protec- 
tion of the defendant company’s business, 
other than the circumstance that the business 
in which the employee might embark would 
be competitive.” 


Kadish versus Thuna Balsam Remedies 
Ltd., Ontario, 1930, Ontario ue 
Notds page 325. ‘ 
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Fines for Faulty Work Declared Lawful 


The decision of the Chancery Court (Eng- 
land and Wales) in the case of Sagar versus 
Ridehalgh and Son, Limited, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1930, page 730. On 
appeal, that decision was reversed by the 
Master of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth) in a 
judgment given on December 9. The effect of 
the new judgment is that Lancashire weaving 
firms are entitled to make deductions from 
wages for cloth which is spoiled owing to the 
fault of the weaver. 

A test action was brought by Thomas Sagar, 
a member of the Nelson and District Weavers’ 
Association, against Messrs. H. Ridehalgh and 
Son, Ltd., cotton cloth manufacturers, of 
Nelson. He asked for a declaration that a de- 
duction of a shilling from his wages, because 
certain cloth was spoilt in weaving was illegal. 
Mr. Justice Farwell decided that the cloth was 
spoiled by Sagar’s carelessness, but held that 
the deduction was illegal. The employers ap- 
pealed. 

The Master of the Rolls said the employers 
justified the deduction on four grounds: that 
(1) piece-work rates were for good work; (2) 
the practice of the mill was to pay for 
merchantable cloth and that, as Sagar knew, 
this practice included the right of deduction; 
(3) the custom of the whole of the weaving 
trade in Lancashire recognized the practice; 
and (4) the sum deducted was less than might 
have been deducted if the employers had ex- 
acted the full amount by which the cloth fell 
short of standard. 


The Master of the Rolls pointed out that 
the Truck Act, on which Sagar relied, was 
passed to prohibit payment of wages other- 
wise than in current coin, and provided that 
the entire amount of the wages should be paid 
in current coin. It did not deal with any 
system by which wages were to be estimated 
before payment. 

On behalf of the workman, it was argued 
that there was no promise of skill by him. 
Lord Hanworth said it was a term of the 
contract that the weaver should receive full 
scale rates for good work. Quality of work 
was to be taken into account. The pro- 
hibition of the Truck Acts did not apply. 

Lord Justices Lawrence and Romer con- 
curred in the judgment. An appeal to the 
House of Lords is under consideration by the 
union. 





Four men in a threshing gang in Alberta 
at $4 a day quit work, stating that the hours 
were too long and the work too hard. They 
promised to stay an additional day to enable 
the employer to obtain new men, but failed 
to do so, and the employer was obliged to 
suspend work. The employer refused to pay 
the men the wages they had earned, amount- 
ing to $22 each. The men sued the employer 
under the Master and Servant Act for this 
amount, but the police magistrate dismissed 
the case with costs against the complainants, 
the employer, however, undertaking to pay 
them the wages they had earned. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE usual seasonal contraction in industrial 
employment in Canada waseshown at 
the beginning of January, 1981, according to 
reports received from employers, the resulting 
losses, however, involving a rather smaller 
number of workers than on January 1, 1930. 
In spite of this smaller falling-off (which was 
partly due to the stabilizing effect of unem- 
ployment relief work), employment was at a 
lower level than on the same date in the two 
preceding years, although it was higher than 
on January 1 in any of the years, 1921-28. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
ments from 7,511 firms, each with at least 15 
employees, in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
The payrolls of these concerns declined from 
974,918 persons on December 1 to 912,400 at 
the beginning of January, a decrease of some 
62,500 persons or 6°4 per cent. Reflecting this 
contraction, the employment index number 
(based upon the 1926 average as 100) stood 
at. 101-7 on January 1 1931, compared with 
108-5 in the preceding month, and with 111-2, 
109-1, 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 
and 88-8 on the same date in 1980, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

At the beginning of January, 1930, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 17:0, contrasted with 
13-8 per cent of idleness at the beginning of 
December, and with 11-4 per cent at the be- 
ginning of January, 1929. The January per- 
centage was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,904 
labour organizations, embracing a membership 
of 219,641 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicated an in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted in 
December, 1930, as shown by the average daily 
placements effected, when a comparison was 
made with the preceding month and also with 
December a year ago. This increase was en- 
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tirely due to more placements effected in con- 
struction and maintenance, where various 
governmental relief schemes had provided work 
for the unemployed. Vacancies in December, 
1930, numbered 55,675, applications 74,171 and 
there were 54,751 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.86 at the 
beginning of January, 1931, as compared with 
$10.10 for December, 1980; $11.88 for Janu- 
ary,. 19380; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.19 
for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; 
$11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 
1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.08 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 
for January, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 


» Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 


as 100, was again lower at 76:7 for January, 
1931, as compared with 77-8 for December, 
1930, 95-4 for January, 1930; 94-0 for January, 
1929; 96-9 for January, 1928; 97-8 for Janu- 
ary, 1927; and 1038-0 for January, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by industrial 
disputes in Canada during January was much 
less than in the preceding month and was also 
less than the corresponding loss in January, 
1930. Six disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 560 workers, 
and resulting in the loss of 4,840 working days. 
Corresponding figures for December, 1930, 
were; eight disputes, 723 workers, and 8,661 
working days; and for January, 1930, five dis- 
putes, 2,169 workers, and 7,254 working days. 


The Department received in 


Industrial January an application for 
Disputes a Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation in con- 
Act nection with a dispute in- 


volving equipment em- 
ployees in the Atlantic region of the Canadian 
National Railways. An account of the pro- 
ceedings under the Act during the month 
appears on page 129 of this issue. 
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This issue contains an an- 
nual review of strikes and 
lockouts in Canada and 
other countries in 1930. In 
addition to the usual tables 
giving particulars as to the 
disputes which occurred during the year, in- 
cluding their causes and results, the industries 
and numbers of workers affected, and the 
methods of settlement, the report gives sum- 
mary tables of the disputes that have occurred 
in industry in Canada in each year since 
January, 1, 1901. 


Annual review 
of industrial 
disputes in 
Canada 


The Judicial Committee of 


Validity of the Privy Council, in a 
Combines judgment given on Janu- 
Investigation ary 29, affirmed the validity 
Act finally of the Combines Investiga- 
established tion Act and of Section 498 


of the Criminal Code. This 
decision upholds the judgment rendered by 
the Supreme Court of Canada on April 30, 
1929, concerning the constitutional validity of 
Dominion legislation respecting combines 
(Lasour GazettE, May, 1929, page 569). The 
question had been referred to the Supreme 
Court by the Dominion Government by Order 
in Council (P.C. 2194), dated December 6, 
1928 (Lasour Gazette, January, 1929, page 25). 
The decision of the Privy Council arose out 
of an appeal by the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association of ‘Canada, in connection with the 
report made in 1927 by a Commissioner under 
the Combines Investigation Act, which found 
that this Association constituted a “combine ” 
as defined by the Act (Lasour Gazettes, 
November, 1927, page 1165). The text of this 
important decision is not available at the 
time of going to press, but it will be published 
in full in the next issue. 


The report of the annual 


Dominion interview between the 
Government’s Dominion Government and 
policy on the Trades and Labour 
old age Congress of Canada, which 


appears on another page of 
this issue, contains an out- 
line of a statement by the Prime Minister as 
to the Government’s intentions in regard to 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and technical education. The proposals of the 
Congress delegation had included requests that 
the Government should deal with these sub- 
jects at the coming session of Parliament. 
Mr. Bennett stated that legislation would be 
introduced dealing with old age pensions and 
restoring the grants for technical education. 
In regard to unemployment insurance he con- 
sidered that a close study should be made of 


pensions, etc. 
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the subject, and that an inter-departmental 
inquiry would be the best method to adopt. 


The Speech from _ the 
Unemployment ‘Throne at the opening of 
policy in the Manitoba legislature 


on January 27, announced 
that “action has been taken 
in co-operation with the 
Dominion Government and the urban and 
rural municipalities, in order to relieve the 
conditions caused by unemployment in the 
period of general depression in which our 
country has not escaped sharing in consider- 
able measure. In this connection my Govern- 
ment will ask you to approve of the borrow- 
ing of the necessary money to take advantage 
of the Dominion Government’s unemploy- 
ment policy, and to make the necessary 
legislative provision for guaranteeing the 
debentures of certain municipalities, which 
have been issued in order to enable them to 
take advantage of the provisions of that 
policy; and you will be asked also to ratify 
certain Municipal By-laws passed in order to 
permit the unemployment undertakings 
agreed upon being prosecuted without delay. 
Many public works, widely distributed over 
different areas of the Province are in progress. 
In addition to being of immediate benefit in 
alleviating the distress due to unemployment 
these works will result to the permanent 
general advantage. Of outstanding import- 


Manitoba and 
Alberta 


ance at the present time,’ the speech con- 


tinued, “is the situation created by the 
depressed prices for the products of the agri- 
cultural industry. Active work of a con- 
structive character in promoting the interests 
of this industry has continued to be carried 
on with unremitting energy by my Govern- 
ment.” The establishment of a Department 
of Labour and Industry was also forecasted 
“in order to effect a still greater efficiency in 
the operation of the services concerned with 
labour matters and the furtherance of a more 
balanced industrial activity in the Province.” 


At the opening of the Alberta legislature on 
January 29, the Speech from the’ Throne inti- 
mated that the earliest measures to be intro- 
duced would deal with the various problems 
confronting the government as a result of the 
general economic and industrial depression. 
“The low level of prices prevailing in agri- 
cultural products,” it was stated, “together 
with crop failures in parts of the Province 
and the consequent curtailment in business 
and industry, have resulted in extensive 
unemployment and distress.” The legislature 
was to be asked to ratify the agreements 
made with the government of Canada and 
the urban and rural authorities providing for 
expenditures for public works and other means 


a 
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of relief; also to make provision for the 
extension of the work of the Debt Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and to consider legislation for 
the consolidation of arrears of taxes, and the 
extension of time for the payment thereof. 


The Hon. William WN: 
Doak, whose appointment 
as United States Secretary 
of Labour was noted in the 
issue for December, outlines 
in the Railroad Trainmen for February the 
policies he will follow in that position. One of 
the most essential of these policies he reckons 
to be that of conciliation in labour disputes. 
“In my opinion’, he writes, “no greater 
patriotic service can be rendered than the ex- 
tension of the principle of mediation and con- 
ciliation to all other lines of employment. It 
is my intention to bend every effort in this 
direction. It is my firm belief that there has 
never been and will never be any labour dis- 
pute which could not and cannot be settled 
through negotiation without resort to conflict. 
This conviction is based on more than twenty 
years’ experience as a representative of em- 
ployees without actually having to engage in 
labour warfare. The reward for sound reason- 
ing between employers and employees is peace, 
freedom from the distress and suffering which 
comes to the workers, the financial loss to the 
employer, the inconvenience to the public, 
and the bitterness and mutual distrust which 
such conflicts always produce. Labour prob- 
lems are matters of public concern. As such, 
it is my earnest desire to exert every effort 
to see that they are justly settled as peace- 
fully and promptly as possible.” 


The Board of Mediation, 
established in the United 
States in 1926, as an inde- 
pendent agency by the pro- 
visions of the Railway 
Labour Act (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1926, 
page 792) has published its fourth annual re- 
port, covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930. The report contrasts the strained rela- 
tions between the railways and their workers 
in 1926 with the present condition of mutual 
confidence, this improvement being attributed 
to the conciliation work of the Board. “Dis- 
cussions are now carried on and conclusions 
are reached, based on the merits of questions 
under consideration in a temperate and busi- 
nesslike way. The public, for which the Rail- 
way Labour Act was primarily passed by Con- 
gress, has been the special beneficiary of the 
application of, and the splendid results ob- 
tained from this law. No disturbing situations 
involving carriers and employees now exist in 
railroad industry.” 


Value of 
conciliation in 
labour disputes 


United States 
Board of 
Mediation 
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It is pointed out that adjustment boards as 
contemplated by the Railway Labour Act 
have not been generally created, but that con- 
ditions have been improved rather by the 
voluntary action of the parties concerned. 


The Conference on Indus- 


British Labour trial Reorganization and In- 
approves dustrial Relations, which 
machinery was formed in Great 
for joint Britain in 1927 on the initi- 
consultation ative of the late Lord Mel- 


chett (then Sir Alfred 
Mond) recently published their final report. 
The formation and the progress of this organ- 
ization have been noted in earlier issues of the 
Lasour Gazette (September, 1929, page 965; 
March, 1929, page 265, etc.). Lord Melchett’s 
first conference proposed the establishment, on 
a more formal footing, of a National Industrial 
Council; and in accordance with this decision, 
which was approved by the Trades Union 
Congress in September, 1928, the Conference 
on Industrial Reorganization and Industrial 
Relations which was set up later invited the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
izations and the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to co-operate with the Trades Union 
Congress in the setting up of such a Council. 
The two employers’ organizations were unable 
to accept the findings of the Conference as 
they stood and to co-operate with the General 
Council in setting up the proposed National 
Industrial Council; but they jointly invited 
the General Council to a conference, at which 
they could explain their position and discuss 
the possibility of joint discussions In some 
other form. The General Council accepted the 
invitation, and joint meetings were held at 
various dates in 1929, which resulted in the 
setting up of machinery for the joint discussion 
of a large range of subjects. 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, for 
January, states that “in view of this develop- 
ment, it has been decided that the old Con- 
ference on Industrial Reorganization and In- 
dustrial Relations should be terminated. The 
hope is expressed ‘that the new machinery thus 
established will not only take its place as an 
integral, permanent feature of our industrial 
system, but will justify itself by the contribu- 
tions it makes to the solution of the grave 
economic problems that confront us.” The 
joint chairmen of the Conference declare their 
conviction ‘that the fullest consultation be- 
tween the representatives of organized em- 
ployers and organized labour is essential to the 
welfare of British industry and its future 
prosperity.’ ” 
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The establishment of an 


National Economic Advisory Council 
Economic in Great Britain last year 
Councils was noted in the Lasour 


GazeTTE, March 1930, page 
257. The purpose of the new body was stated 


by the Prime Minister Mr. MacDonald to be ° 


“to advise the government in economic mat- 
ters, and to make a continuous study of de- 
velopments in trade and industry and in the 
use of national and imperial resources, of the 
effect of legislation and fiscal policy at home 
and abroad, and of all aspects of national, 
imperial and international economy with a 
bearing on the prosperity of the country.” 

The leading article in the Monthly Labour 
Review for January describes the recent spread 
of the idea of national economic councils in 
Europe. In France the National Economics 
‘Council organized in 1925 has functioned suc- 
cessfully, particularly in regard to the com- 
prehensive plan for co-ordinating all the ele- 
ments entering into the economic life of that 
country. In England and Italy the establish- 
ment of such councils is more recent, while in 
Germany although a provisional economic 
council was organized in 1920, a bill providing 
for a permanent council which has been pend- 
ing before the Reichstag for several years has 
not been enacted so far into law. 

Other countries in which national economic 
councils have been formed include Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain, and Japan. In Czechoslovakia a 
consultative commission, composed of 150 
members chosen by the Government and repre- 
senting employers’ and workers’ organizations 
and economists, gives its opinion either on its 
own initiative or at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, upon questions of general economic 
importance. In Spain, a Council for the Na- 
tional Economy was appointed by royal decree 
in 1924; this organization, which acts entirely 
in a consultative capacity, is composed of 24 
members representing the various commercial 
and producers’ organizations of the country. In 
Japan the Imperial Economie Council is pre- 
sided over by the prime minister and has for 
vice-presidents the minister of finance, agri- 
culture, and commerce, the other members 
being designated by the cabinet and chosen 
among public officials and representatives of 
producers’ organizations; the scope of the 
activities of the council are very wide, em- 
bracing economic subjects, protection of the 
workers, and the general industrial develop- 
ment of the country. In still other countries, 
notably Norway, Hungary, Poland, and Por- 
tugal, some attempts at the constitution of 
similar organizations have been made, while 
in Russia the Superior Council of National 
Economy forms one of the basic institutions 
of that government. 


The Economist (London), 


Co-operation in a “Hungarian Supple- 
of banks with ment” published with its 
industry issue of December 20, de- 


scribes the newly developed 
system of co-operation between the banks 
and industry which is stated to have trans- 
formed industry in Hungary during the past 
ten years. After a reference to the disloca- 
tion of the economic structure that resulted 
from the war and the Treaty of Trianon, the 
article proceeds as follows: “Under these 
conditions, it was most fortunate that the 
banking organization of the country was both 
ready and able to meet the needs of industry. 
Indeed, the rdle of the banks became even 
more marked than it was before the war, since 
the period of hostilities and of general infla- 
tion had reduced the working capital of in- 
dustry to the merest fraction of its former 
self. The banks not only helped with their 
own assets and with the resources placed at 
their disposal by people living within the 
country itself, but also obtained foreign 
credits with which to increase the working 
capital of the various industrial undertakings, 
then so sadly depleted. They came to par- 
ticipate more and more in industrial com- 
panies, and also placed industrial shares both 
at home and abroad. Their support was all 
the more valuable since Hungary, now inde- 
pendent in the economic sphere, was able to 
adopt a customs and trade policy of its own, 
with a view to encouraging home industries. 
Even though the present network of commer- 
cial treaties has somewhat relaxed this pro- 
tectionist system, Hungarian industrial life 
has undergone a considerable transformation 
during the past decade, and many branches 
have progressed in a truly remarkable man- 
ner in spite of adverse trade conditions. This 
is in itself a proof that the foundations have 
been well and truly laid. 

“The wisdom of this policy of co-operation 
between banks and industry has been con-— 
firmed by the endeavours recently made in 
Great Britain and France with the same end 
in view. Even in these highly developed 
countries, where development has been on 
entirely different lines, the need for the banks 
to take a more active interest in industry has 
been recognized in these hard times.” 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Government Minister of Immigration 
policy on and Colonization, issued the 
immigration and following statement in re- 
colonization gard to the Dominion Gov- 

ernment’s immigration pol- 
icy, following a conference at Ottawa on 
January 30, which was attended by the Hon. 
Senator Robertson, Minister of Labour; Sir 
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Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways; Mr. E. W. Beatty, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and others:— 

“A rather exhaustive discussion was held 
on the general question of immigration and 
colonization, without any exception being 
taken to the Government’s present announced 
policy of restricting immigration into Canada, 
at least until the people already resident in 
Canada have been absorbed into employ- 
ment. 

“The possibility of evolving a further 
pclicy for the purpose of giving Canadian 
citizens more favourable consideration by 
way of colonization assistance for them was 
also discussed, with no definite conclusion, 
however, being reached at the moment.” 


President Hoover’s Emer- 


Unemployment gency Committee for Em- 
relief by ployment has published 
* United States the results of a survey of 
firms unemployment relief which 


was undertaken to ascertain 
the methods used by individual industries to 
meet the present emergency. Large corpora- 
tions, it is stated, showed the most serious 
unemployment. Practically all of those em- 
ploying 5,000 or more men faced a decline. 
On the other hand, 25 per cent of the com- 
panies employing less than 1,000 men were 
operating normally and were without unem- 
ployment difficulties. Of the companies em- 
ploying less than 500, 39 per cent were oper- 
ating at a normal increased rate. The degree 
of unemployment shown by the survey indi- 
cated great variation among companies and 
extended from full normal operation to a de- 
cline of 50 per cent, with some few reporting 
a loss in employment as great as 75 per cent. 
Emergency activity increased rapidly with in- 
creasing unemployment. A large proportion 
of those who reported little or no change in 
the number at work were able to do so only 
through extensive application of emergency 
measures. 

Subdivision and distribution of work was 
recognized as the most practical step that can 
be taken. Ejighty-two per cent of the com- 
panies reporting an unemployment problem 
were using it. The commonest use of short- 
ened time as a means of distributing work is 
to reduce the number of days of operation. 
An almost equally used method is to decrease 
the number of hours worked per day. A 
third system is a combination of these two, 
whereby one large industry has reduced the 
daily hours of labour from eight to six and 
the plant operation to four days a week. 
Rotation of employment is practised by al- 


ternating crews and so giving employment to 
one group one week and another the next. 
Forty-three per cent of those with an unem- 
ployment problem were doing this to some 
degree. 

An important source of unemployment re- 
lief is to be found in activities associated 
with repairs, renewals, and maintenance. 
About one-third of the companies having 
an unemployment problem had _ proceeded 
with work of this nature which would other- 
wise have been postponed. In many cases 
the work consisted of painting and cleaning 
which was not essential to plant operation. 
The attitude of those reporting this activ- 
ity indicates that justification was found for 
further extension of this eventually needed 
work, in that it was of beneficial economic 
service in preserving the property as well as 
the plant organization. Construction work 
that has already been projected or can be 
foreseen as necessary in the early future is 
economically available to the same end. 
‘Manufacturing for stock was reported by 
one out of five of those firms facing an un- 
employment problem. 

Many companies have announced policies 
of “taking care of all of our former em- 
ployees” or “seeing that none of our people 
are in want.” Between one-third and one- 
half of the companies which the survey re- 
vealed as having an unemployment problem 
had adopted some provision for direct relief. 
Over half of the companies studied were try- 
ing to place released men in other depart- 
ments. Others made careful studies of finan- 
cial resources and dependants. Others made 
careful studies of financial resources and de- 
pendents before rather than after dismissal, 
and a number were making strong efforts to 
find their men temporary or odd jobs else- 
where. Fourteen per cent of the companies 
having an unemployment problem were grant- 
ing loans, some with and some _ without 
interest to a selected group of former em- 


‘ployees, the general expectation being that 


these loans would be repaid in small and 
unburdensome amounts after the employees 
had returned to work. 


Senator Wagner of New 


United States York has given notice of 


Senate to a resolution and bill to be 
consider submitted to the United 
unemployment States Senate at its present 
insurance session to establish a 


system of unemployment 

insurance. The principal provisions of the 
resolution are as follows:— 

“The committee is authorized and directed 

to make a general study of the employment 
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insurance systems in use by private interests 
in the United States and by foreign govern- 
ments, with a view to determining (1) the 
manner in which such systems were instituted 
and are now being operated; (2) the cost in- 
volved, and the results achieved under each 
such system; (3) the relief, if any, afforded 
by each such system during the economic 
depression of 1930; and (4) the condition of 
each such system as of July 1, 1930, with 
particular regard to the manner in which it 
survived the economic depression of 1930.” 


The bill which will accompany this resolu- 
tion contains a proposed plan for Federal and 
State co-operation in the maintenance of un- 
employment insurance systems. Senator 
Wagner pointed out that a rounded program 
of organized action against unemployment 
must contain two primary features: First, 
the reduction of the amount of unemploy- 
ment by every known means; second, when 
unemployment does occur, the prevention of 
hardship by distributing the loss.” 


On the invitation of Gov- 


United States ernor Roosevelt, of New 


governors York, the governors or 
confer on representatives of seven 
unemployment States held a conference at 


Albany, New York, in 
January, on ways and means of overcoming 
economic depression and unemployment. The 
topics considered at the meeting were as 
follows:—(1) The experience of European 
nations with compulsory and voluntary un- 
employment insurance; (2) American ex- 
perience with voluntary unemployment re- 
serves or insurance; (3) Possible or proposed 
American variations, corrections and im- 
provements, if a general system by States 
should be adopted. This would cover safe- 
guards against the dole coverage by private 
insurance companies, group insurance, private 
industrial company insurance and _ govern- 
mental supervision. It would cover also both 
voluntary and compulsory forms of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Governor Roosevelt stated after the con- 
ference that further studies would be made in- 
to unemployment reserves or insurance as a 
preventive or relief of unemployment. 


The American Association 
for Labour Legislation has 
prepared a tentative draft 
for an Act for Unemploy- 
ment Reserve Funds for 
submission to State legislatures in the United 
States. The Act would require employers to 
contribute a small fixed percentage of their 


Proposed State 
unemployment 
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payrolls to a fund which would be adminis- 
tered so a8 to furnish to employees such bene- 
fits as the condition of the fund permits. 
Employees are not required to contribute to 
the fund, as they already bear a considerable 
portion of the cost’ of unemployment owing 
to the limit placed upon the benefits. A 
maximum limit of ten dollars a week is fixed, 
and no employee is to receive benefit for 
more than thirteen weeks in a year or for 
more than one week for each four weeks in 
which he has been employed by employers 
subject to the Act. Opportunity is offered to 
workers in any industry to elect voluntarily 
to pay contributions, and thus receive addi- 
tional benefits. Payments are not to be 
made to persons who are unemployed owing 
to stoppage of work due to a trade dispute, 
and no person is to be denied benefits for 
refusal to take a job where there is such a 
dispute. 

The bill recognizes that it is essential to - 
any system of unemployment benefits that 
there should be a “work test.” It provides 
for the application of this test through em- 
ployment offices, and it is to be expected 
that the operation of the plan will result in 
a reduction of unemployment by furnishing 
jobs instead of benefits wherever possible. 

If a worker’s right to benefit is contested, 
it will be passed upon by the officer in charge 
of an employment office, and an appeal is 
allowed to an Appeal Board composed of a 
representative of labour, an employer, and a 
neutral arbiter. 

The administration of the plan in each in- 
dustry is placed in the hands of an Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board provided for that 
industry, under the supervision of the State 
Department of Labour. Since employers who 
are contributing to the fund are in a position 
to aid effectively in stabilizing employment in 
their industry, it is provided that when those 
who employ a majority of its workers elect 
to do so they are authorized to administer 
the fund for their industry and conduct an 
employment office for its employers and em- 
ployees subject to the approval of the State 
Department of Labour. 


Under the proposed legislation, employers 
who furnish satisfactory proof of their ability 
to pay benefits equal to those which the re- 
serve fund for their industry pays are per- 
mitted to make payments directly to their 
employees, and are relieved from the duty of 
contributing to the fund. Those employers 
who remain in the fund are encouraged to 
reduce unemployment among their employees 
by the possibility of the payment of dividends 
on the basis of their employment experience. 


Ferprvuary, 1931 


An ‘unusual aspect of the 
problem of stabilizing em- 
ployment is considered by 
Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commission- 
er of Labour Statistics, in 
an article appearing in the 
Monthly Labour Review, January, 1931. 
Taking the boot and shoe industry as one 
that is specially subject to variations in em- 
ployment, he shows that establishments in 
that industry which succeed in stabilizing 
employment will produce enough shoes to 
supply the demand, and will eventually 
“crowd out” those in which employment is 
most irregular. 

“Tf we are to regularize employment,” Dr. 
Stewart says, “we must not forget that this 
cannot be done if we maintain the present 
mumber of establishments in any industry. 
That is to say, the 1,829 boot and shoe fac- 
tories of the United States cannot operate 
continuously with their present maximum 
force. To illustrate: 14:5 per cent of these 
establishments now employ 60°4 per cent of 
the wage earners and are producing 65-6 per 
cent of the total output, operating on broken 
time, or the irregular time of which we are 
speaking. If, however, these same plants 
were to operate full time at their present 
capacity they would produce 95 per cent of 
the total output, thus crowding out about 85 
per cent of the present number af establish- 
ments. 


“In other words, in order to operate 200 
establishments full time at present capacity, 
1,129 other establishments would have to be 
closed. Not only that, but if all of the es- 
tablishments worked at the same efficiency 
attained by the best establishment, 81,811 
men would do the work now being performed 
by 202,191. To go a little more into detail, 
the most efficient boot and shoe factory in 
the United States, measured in output per 
man per day, produces 14 pairs of shoes per 
man per day. At this rate of production, 
81,811 men working 300 days a year would 
produce the same number of shoes now pro- 
duced by the 203,110 men which the census 
reports as engaged in the industry.” 


Effect of 
stabilization on 
number of 
workers 
employed 


In accordance with its plan 
County health to establish the county 
units in Alberta health system, the govern- 

ment of Alberta has ar- 
ranged to organize Health Units at High 
River and Red Deer. Two doctors are now 
taking special training at Toronto for these 
positions at the expense of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation. Nurses and a sanitary inspector 
and a clerk will be appointed later. There 
will also be a veterinary inspector and _ pos- 
sibly a district agriculturist, who will assist 
the farmers of the district in an advisory 
capacity. 

The agreements for the establishment of 
health units are between the districts con- 
cerned, the province and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The latter will bear 25 per cent 
of the cost for the first three years, the dis- 
trict 25 per cent, and the province the re- 
maining 50 per cent. The district will gradu- 
ally assume an increased percentage of the 
cost at the end of three years. It is expected 
that numerous districts will come into the 
arrangement before long and that eventually 
the province will be well covered with health 
units. 


The Toronto Academy of 
Medicine discussed the sub- 
ject of state health insur- 
ance at a meeting held at 
the University of Toronto 
on January 29. The presi- 
dent, Dr. A. King Smith, expressed approval 
of the principle, but insisted that the medical 
profession should be consulted in the framing 
of any scheme. The profession, he said, would 
be glad to discuss the subject with govern- 
ment officials and with representatives both 
of labour and of employers. All the speakers 
at the meeting expressed approval of the 
health insurance principle, including Mr. H. 
W. MacDonnell, secretary of the Industrial 
Relations committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mr. James Simpson, 
vice-president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. The speakers agreed that 
health insurance would lead to a_ higher 
standard of community health and welfare, 
greater efficiency in industry, and removal of 
anxiety from among people of restricted in- 
come regarding illnesses; and that it would 
also relieve the profession of the burden of 
serving large numbers of people who cannot 
or do not pay, a service estimated to total 
more than $500,000 annually in Toronto alone. 

From the doctors’ point of view, it was 
alleged that the schemes in effect in certain 
foreign countries put the profession under the 
control of the laity, burdened physicians with 
so much routine work that they had no time 
for adding to their knowledge through practice 
or research, and while guaranteeing them a 
steady regular income reduced their total in- 
come to a low level. 


Toronto 
Academy of 
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The Government of On- 
Inquiry into tario has appointed Mr. 
workmen’s Justice Middleton as a Com- 
compensation missioner to inquire into 


in Ontario the subject of workmen’s 
compensation in the prov- 
ince and to make recommendations as to the 
advisabihty of amendments to the Act. The 
Hon. W. H. Price, attorney general, in an- 
nouncing the government’s decision, intimated 
that the administration of the Act was not in 
question, but that it was believed that certain 
amendments might be desirable at the present 
time. The Premier, The Hon. George S. 
Henry, also stated that the Act might well be 
reviewed by a competent authority. 

For several years deputations representing 
organized labour have requested that certain 
changes might be made in the Act, the latest 
of these delegations being from the provincial 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, whose proposals are outlined on an- 
other page of this issue. The labour represent- 
atives desire, among other changes, that rail- 
ways should be included in the scope of the 
Act; that the percentage of wages to be paid 
in compensation should be raised from 663 
to 7 per cent; and that the maximum yearly 
wages that are considered in estimating the 
amount of awards should be raised from $2,000 
to $2,500. 

Mr. Price, in his announcement, said:— 
“Representations have been made from time 
to time during the period in which the act has 
been in operation that there might be some 
revision of its terms, not a fundamental re- 
vision, but a checking of it up with the idea of 
gathering all data so that advantage could be 
taken of the information that has become 
available in the past fifteen years. The Prime 
Minister, on receiving the labour deputation 
a few days ago, mentioned the fact that the 
Act might very well be reviewed by a com- 
petent authority, where every interest could be 
heard. With this idea in view the Honour- 
able William Edward Middleton, a Justice of 
Appeal of the Supreme Court of Ontario, has 
been requested to accept a Commission to in- 
quire into and report upon and to make rep- 
resentations regarding the advisability of 
making amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Mr. Justice Middleton had the 
opportunity of being very closely in touch with 
Sir William Meredith when the original act 
was framed. He was chairman of the Statute 
Revision Commission in 1927, and is well 
equipped to carry out this Commission.” 


The Coal Mines Act, 1930, 


Coal Mines of Great Britain (the pro- 
Board in visions of which were out- 
Great Britain lined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
appointed January, 1930, page 41), 


provides that the Board of 
Trade shall set up a National Industrial Board, 
with powers to investigate and report upon 
any dispute as to the terms of a proposed 
agreement for the regulation of wages or 
other conditions of colliery workers in any 
district where there has been a failure to 
settle the dispute in accordance with any 
arrangements in force in the district. The 
Secretary for Mines recently announced that 
the Coal Mines National Industrial Board, 
under the Coal Mines Act, had been consti- 
tuted, with Sir Harold ‘Morris, K.C. (president 
of the Industrial Court, and chairman of the 
Railways National Wages Board) as chair- 
man. 


The 





discontinuance on March 31 of a 
number of offices of the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization which are 
located in the United States was announced 
by the Minister, the Hon. W. A. Gordon, on 
February 9. “For the present,” he said, “the 
movement from the United States is being 
confined strictly to those who can establish 
beyond question that they will not contribute 
directly or indirectly to the unemployment 
problem in Canada.” The offices to be closed 





are at Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Fargo, 
Qmaha, Great Falls, Montana, and San 
Francisco. = 

The Hon. Senator Griesbach, who was 


appointed recently to investigate the 
Edmonton Police Department, included in 
his report a recommendation that the city 
policemen’s union should be dissolved. This 
union holds a charter from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and it is stated 
that a protest against the recommendation is 
to be made by the Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council. 





The Vancouver and New Westminster 
District Trades and Labour Council adopted 
a resolution on January 20 in favour of 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of British Columbia that would include 
within the scope of the Act casual labour 
employed on jobs involving an expenditure 
of $50 or more; provide that the amount of 
compensation should be based on the wages 
received by a workman at the time of an 
accident; and also provide for continuing the 
payment of compensation for temporary in- 
capacity to an injured workman until he 
returns to his job or has obtained employ- 
ment that is equally remunerative. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE Employment situation at the end of 

January was reported by the Superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Though few requests were received for farm 
help in the Province of Nova Scotia, farmers 
at New Glasgow were taking advantage of the 
favourable weather by hauling logs and cord- 
wood. Large catches of fish were reported, 
some fishermen having made exceptionally 
well at a single tide. Logging was quiet. At 
Stellarton, the mines operated steady time 
while others, elsewhere, lost time due to lack 
of orders. In the vicinity of Sydney mines 
were in operation only two or three days a 
week. Manufacturing at Halifax was, for the 
most part, good. At New Glasgow, biscuit and 
confectionery manufacturers reported business 
as fair and at Trenton, the steel workers, in all 
departments, were fully employed. Other fac- 
tories had sufficient orders on hand to keep 
them employed for some time, or were con- 
templating extending their plants for future 
production. Construction was slack, though at 
Halifax, where large contracts were nearing 
completion, smaller ones were well under way, 
with a good number of skilled and unskilled 
workers employed. Both passenger and freight 
traffic was fairly heavy, while trade, owing to 
seasonal sales, was good. There was a con- 
tinued demand for women domestic workers 
and placements were made accordingly. 


In the Province of New Brunswick farmers 
were busy securing their year’s supply of fire- 
wood. Others were pelting foxes. Heavy 
storms at Chatham had prevented the bring- 
ing of produce to the city market. Fairly heavy 
catches of fish were reported. Logging showed 
no activity. Little manufacturing was being 
carried on, except in pulp and paper. Foundry 
work also showed a decline. Building con- 
struction, at Chatham, was held up owing to 
unfavourable weather, but at Saint John all 
work was moving rapidly. Bus transportation 
was light and passenger and freight traffic on 
railways only fair. There was the usual de- 
mand for women domestic workers with all 
orders easily filled. 


The Employment Offices, in the Province of 
Quebec, reported that farm orders were few, 
with a corresponding scarcity of placements. 
Logging also showed a decline with the ex- 
ception of Sherbrooke, where a large number 
of bushmen were placed. There was no activity 
displayed at the mines. Indications pointed 
to resumption of activities in the manufac- 


turing industries, particularly in the zones 
covered by the Offices of the Employment 
Service. At the time of writing, however, 
iMontreal reported a curtailment in the boot 
and shoe trades and in tobacco: quietness in 
textile, rubber and clothing and no improve- 
ment in the metal trades. Conditions in print- 
ing alone were satisfactory. Sherbrooke stated 
that manufactures as a whole were favourable. 
In Quebec City, nearly all factories, with the 
exception of leather, were quiet. Pulp and 
paper mills at Three Rivers again registered a 
decrease. Work in the building trades in 
Montreal was slack, but up to 10,000 men had 
been employed during the month of January 
for snow removal. Building in Quebec was 
active, but repairs which had been in progress 
in Three Rivers were nearing completion. 
Transportation was dull and trade showed a 
falling off. Very few placements also were 
effected for women domestic workers. Little 
change in conditions from those of last month 
were shown in any occupation, applicants 
throughout the Province being more numerous 
than vacancies. 


Farming in the Province of Ontario, showed 
some indications of a renewal of activity where 
enquiries were coming in for help required in 
the early spring. While under ordinary con- 
ditions this would be a very busy time of year 
for the logging industry, yet the demand for 
bushmen was practically at a standstill, ac- 
cording to reports received from Northern On- 
tario Employment Offices. The supply of 
miners still exceed the demand but it was 
thought that the re-opening of a mine in the 
Cobalt area might result in a few placements. 
A gradual re-absorption of old employees was 
taking place in many factories, automobiles 
and agricultural implements reporting the 
most improvement. In Sault Ste. Marie an 
order for 30,000 tons of steel rails had given 
considerable stimulus to employment. Textile 
firms in Hamilton also showed indications of 
better business. Relief work continued to be 
the chief source of employment for large num- 
bers of unskilled workers, wholly dependent on 
this labour during the off season, when few 
other projects were under way. The total 
number of women domestic workers showed a 
considerable increase, a large number of whom 
were middle aged women whom it was difficult 
to place. Toronto reported a few enquiries re- 
garding summer employment, but elsewhere in 
the Province, the demand for household and 
hotel work continued below the supply of 
available workers. 
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Continued mild weather, in the Province of 
Manitoba affected the placement of workers 
in the farming group, so that with the ex- 
ception of Winnipeg, few men had been sent 


facturing. 


and no improvement was registered in manu- 
Construction likewise was slack. 
Brandon was still employing 100 men, in rota- 
tion, on relief work, while Winnipeg reported 
































out. Logging and mining were also inactive that the building of two bridges was proceed- 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1931 1930 1929 
January December November January December November 
‘Trade, external; agcregate.... $ dluc0..cene eee 128,390, 702 150, 917,096 160, 279, 066 174, 842, 396 221,979, 663 

Imports, merchandise for 

Consumption SRAM. Lee SI ae oe eee 60,337,934 76,325, 063 84,910,377 84,365,155} 108,733,697 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 66,819, 668 73,060, 871 73,507,327 88,520,355} 111,068,332 
Customs duty collected....... ee 3. | wiht es, er 12, 653, 706 13,177,425 13, 764, 587 16, 651,765 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS Hee soe ks heen She lhe ae 3,012, 223,835| 2,973,627,955| 3,211,421, 766] 3,804, 648, 764) 4,176,749, 612 
Bank notes in circulation Sees : Neal Baise doen oes 148,017,056 159, 233,300 156, 062,061 175, 496, 699 187, 003, 716 
Bank deposits, savings........ $Nsixakade cee 1,425,845,166| 1,438, 611,843] 1,439, 814,864] 1,434, 405,212] 1,453, 060,773 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.........s6.<.- 1, 149,175,118] 1,183, 723,359) 1,383, 806,716] 1,402,787,330) 1,443,075, 155 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common*stockesnicc ness sides aes 106-9 103-1 109-6 155-7 156-5 154-7 

ipreterredsstocks 205 ees aatecie. ate 83-2 82-5 81-9 97-9 100-4 99-8 
(1)Index of interest rates............ 95-0 93-9 93-9 102-3 102-3 103-3 
abit eVbalere Index 

Se wees, Sos meres 76-7 77.8 79.8 95-4 96-0 95-7 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU Shah. SA ee ena $ 20-21 20-46 20-60 22-17 22-11 22-03 
(2)Businese failures, number......... 992 295 237 263 268 184 
(3)Business failures, liabilities $ 4,198,418 6,994,011 2,957, 708 6, 187,481 3,952,550 3,205,366 
(2)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

FPUTe syn |, cc Re es Hee 101-7 108-5 112-9 111-2 119-1 124-6 
(2) (Ui Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

Oy Ce ad eee Ee eer 17-0 13-8 10-8 11-4 9-3 6-0 
ERURYISTALION Eh She Ne ak PoE es ees SPs eee SPREE. oe oo ee sa, aOR ae eee 3,366 4,944 7,286 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight hei Ae ee cars 185 , 298 186,701 239, 009 225, 283 212,987 260,598 

(8) Caasdn National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ ISRO ONSTD| «oc sale cs ote 17, 169, 986 ETTADL ELT Cee eee. 20, 863, 259 

(7) Operating expenses...... RY meas cory Ai ee 6 15,257,439 16,563,022 17,562,382 17,538,875 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings..... SM Sd ae atl 16,324, 469 14,781,111 12, 671, 403 15,518, 232 16,121,191 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
alltiines ih 53a). a: BRAN ADEs ore ph cee id 12, 162,949 9,009, 490 11,935, 620 12,364, 963 11,571,544 
Steam railways, freight in 
Con-milest eee eter ces a EE Let a ottane ootee 2,633, 162, 904| 2,210, 241,635) 2,258, 592,344] 2,786, 107,459 
Building permits..... Asmar c:3 Suir ct eee ttl es tes EE ais 11,791,478 7,189,741 14, 688, 682 16, 171,400 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 20,299, 100 24 542,300 39,310, 500 37,529, 900 32,549, 000 45,375, 500 
Mineral Production— 

PiGarOu,..j sone Phone Rela a4 tons 35,592 38, 293 46,360 87,079 82, 632 86,516 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 57,598 56,101 71,740 115, 200 82,415 93, 648 

Forroialloys. ee sire ke. ce tons 4,467 3,530 3,087 6,943 6, 986 7,418 

Coal vers Sk: URser gaan) Pare CONS eee se baetateeee © 1, 274, 857 1,315,420 1, 630,178 1,488, 220 1,519, 209 
Crude petroleum imports..... Sale |e ee eerie 69,390, 000 74,970, 000 77,727,000 67, 060, 000 149,756,000 
Rubber imports....;.......>» Tbs hjlisctortieere tte 3,016,000 4,766,000 6,365, 000 4,735,000 6, 062,000 
Cotton imports............... AIDS 5 Wis Sepa eeerede ork 12,343,000 15,786, 000 10, 626, 000 13,029,000 18, 159, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

NUTINI IS iano ci Baten ame Dd: ita ae waco eer. 167,325,995} 159,239,447} 118,271,037} 296,489,324) 216,959,393 
Flour production............. Pel od he has tid ei. ORAL A eee 1 (392040) 1,168, 004 1,073,000 1,628,615 
(°)Sugar manufactured....... Ibs. cee epee 35k 108, 558, 000 99, 688, 000 31,239,000} 108,694,000} 105,160,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Kew hal ee nee, 49,739,000 49,981,000 50, 162, 000 49,517,000 53,390, 000 
pales ofinsurance. Wssaiss seer. ae ee ee 49,578,000 46,382, 000 46, 268,000 54,857,000 56, 188,000 
Newsprints..: 5.66.22: Spoanene TODS :4|.cee- sae eee 184, 760 201,700 206, 305 230,008 252,046 
Automobiles; passenger...i-.-......|...-22:00e0e =: 4,225 S020 , 856 4,426 Cale’ 
(1°) Index of physical volume 

Of business ya) toate ie eee Ch een nee 129-5 136-5 168-4 152-6 179-5 
Industrial production... 2.00444: 260 ee 137-7 155-5 187-8 161-3 195-8 
Manufacturing: 62; .04..edsdste. ce ae ee 127-8 139-7 151-3 148-3 185-0 











(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. (*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending January 31, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 

(#0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, muuing, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
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ing, with an additional number of workmen 
absorbed. Relief work was also being carried 
on in this city, which afforded casual work for 
numerous unemployed. Retail and wholesale 
trade continued quiet in all lines and collec- 
tions were generally slow. In the women’s 
domestic section applicants exceeded vacan- 
cies, though the volume of work available re- 
mained at the same level, as formerly reported. 

Throughout the Province of Saskatchewan, 
owing to continued fine weather, there was 
slight demand for farm help, Little activity 
was shown in logging, with the exception of 
work provided at Government relief camps. 
Coal mining reported no improvement. Nearly 
all building construction was at a standstill, 
though some employment, as a relief measure, 
was provided on watermains, and highways or 
in bridge building. The demand for women 
domestic workers was not large and there was 
no difficulty in securing suitable applicants to 
meet the requirements. 

Farming, in the Province of Alberta, was 
very quiet with little likelihood of any marked 
improvement before spring. There was a fair 
demand for bushmen at Edmonton, but as 
weather conditions were unsuitable for opera- 
tions in this group, no increase in placements 
was anticipated. Owing to a shutdown of 
three local mines at Drumheller, the registra- 
tion of unemployed miners showed an increase, 
for whom steps were being taken to provide re- 
lief. At Lethbridge, the majority of the mines 
.worked no more than 2 days a week. Manu- 
facturing industries were quiet. There was 
little change in building construction, with 
prospects for the coming season poor. Rail- 
road work also was slack, it being doubtful 
whether there would be a demand for extra 
gangs in the spring, as in previous years. Re- 
tail merchants were running extensive sales 
with fairly satisfactory results, but, other than 
this, trade conditions were unfavourable with 
collections difficult. Quietness prevailed in 
the women’s domestic section, and no difficulty 
was experienced in filling orders promptly. 

Farming, in the province of British Colum- 
bia, was quiet as was also logging the only de- 
mand in the latter group being for tie makers 
and sawyers and those engaged in getting out 
poles. Mines, in general, were only working 
part time and a number of men were being 
laid off. Manufacturing firms reported no 
change for the better, some factories having 
closed down. Tron foundries, machine shops, 
garages, etc., were all very slack and generally 
on short time and propsects did not appear 
particularly encouraging for the immediate 
future. Some contracts in building construc- 
tion kept local men employed, otherwise, al- 
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most the only work available was that pro- 
vided by the Government as relief. Highway 
work at Revelstoke still continued, with fine 
weather favourable to road repairs and con- 
struction. Railroads, except at Kamloops, 
were also engaging few men. Dry docks and 
shipyards at Prince Rupert were active, but 
longshoring and shipping at that point, quiet. 
At Vancouver, regular waterfront workers were 
unemployed for several weeks at a time. Trade, 
both wholesale and retail, was fair, but collec- 
tions very slow. There was very little work 
of any kind for women domestic workers, with 
many applicants on the waiting list. Outside 
of relief work, opportunities for employment 
throughout the province were not numerous 
and there was little prospect of present im- 
provement. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at the 
beginning of January, 1931, 
involved a smaller number of 
workers than that reported on January 1, 1980 
and 1929. In spite of this smaller falling-off 
(which was partly due to the stabilizing effect 
of unemployment relief work), employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date 
in the two preceding years, although it was 
higher than on January 1 of any of the years, 
1921-28. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 7,511 firms whose pay- 
rolis declined from 974,918 persons on Decem- 
ber 1, to 912,400 at the beginning of January. 
Reflecting this contraction, the index (based 
upon the 1926 average as 100) stood at 101-7 
on January 1, 1931, as compared with 108-5 in 
the preceding month, and with 111-2, 109-1, 
100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8, and 
88-8 on the same date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. 

All except the Maritime Provinces recorded 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most extensive. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the increase took place chiefly in transporta- 
tion, due to the opening of the winter ports, 
and in construction, as a result of unemploy- 
ment relief work, while logging was also sea- 
sonally more active. On the other hand, 
manufacturing and mining showed seasonal 
curtailment. In Quebec, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation reported especi- 
ally pronounced losses, but the trend was also 
unfavourable in mining and communications, 
while improvement was noted in-retail trade 
and in highway and road construction, the 
latter as a result of unemployment relief 
plans. In Ontario, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation registered the greatest 
losses, while logging recorded an advance. In 
the Prairie Provinces, construction reported 
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the most noteworthy decrease, but transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, mining and trade were 
also slacker. On the other hand, logging 
indicated increased activity. In British 
Columbia, lumber, food and iron and steel 
factories, transportation, logging and trade 
recorded important curtailment, while there 
were gains in highway construction as a result 
of the unemployment relief scheme. 

There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
reporting reduced employment. In Montreal, 
important declines were noted in transporta- 
tion and manufacturing. In Quebec City, 
manufactures reported losses in employment, 
while construction was more active. In 
Toronto, there were contractions in manufac- 
turing and also in construction, services, trans- 
portation and trade, but road construction 
absorbed more workers in consequence of the 
unemployment relief scheme. In Ottawa, 
manufactures and construction indicated sea- 
sonal curtailment, and trade also afforded less 
employment. In Hamilton, trade and shipping 
showed reduced activity, and manufacturing 
as a whole was slacker, despite gains in iron 
and steel factories. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, manufacturing and 
construction were dull. In Winnipeg, manu- 
factures and construction registered the 
greatest declines, but wholesale trade was also 
slacker, while communications showed mad- 
erate improvement. In Vancouver, employ- 
ment in manufactures, communications, trans- 
portation and trade showed a falling-off since 
the preceding month, while highway construc- 
tion afforded considerably more work of a 
relief character. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows important contractions in manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation, communica- 
tions, mining, services and trade, while 
logging recorded gains. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1931. 


The usual quietness reflected 
in a number of trades and 
industries with the winter 
season was in evidence 
during December and to a more marked de- 
gree than in previous years, and together with 
holiday closings and following inventory and 
stocktaking periods resulted in an unemploy- 
ment percentage at the end of December of 
17-0, contrasted with 13-8 per cent of idleness 
in November and with 11:4 per cent in De- 
cember, 1929. All provinces shared in the un- 
favourable situation shown in comparison with 
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November, the recessions being around 3 per 
cent in each province. Further and more ex- 
tensive curtailment of operations was reported 
in the building trades from November, parti- 
cularly in Quebec, in which province also the 
manufacturing industries reported noteworthy 
declines. The transportation industries also 
registered a moderate drop in the volume of 
work available from November, which was 
most apparent in the Province of Ontario. 
Alberta unions alone reported an upward em- 
ployment trend from December, 1929, the im- 
provement being but nominal, while in all 
other provinces slacker conditions prevailed, 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia unions showing the most marked 
contractions. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail on the unemploy- 
ment situation among local trade unions at the 
close of December, 1930. 


During the month of De- 


EMPLOYMENT cember, 1930, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
REPORTS. Canada made 55,769 refer- 


ences of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 54,751 placements. The 
number of placements made in regular em- 
ployment during the month was 16,457, of 
which 13,833 were of men and 2,624 of women 
workers. In casual work the offices placed 
38,294 people. Employers notified the Service 
of 55,675 vacancies, of which 48,346 were for 
men and 7,329 for women. 
registrations for work was 64,962 of men and 
9,209 of women, a total of 74,171 applications. 
Compared with the preceding month and also 
with December a year ago, the transactions of 
the offices showed a marked gain, which was 
entirely due to the work provided by the 
Federal-Provincial relief plan for the allevia- 
tion of unemployment. The records for 
November, 1930, showing 36,503 vacancies 
offered, 68,862 applications made and 35,557 
placements effected; while in December, 1929, 
there were recorded 28,762 vacancies, 42,695 
applications for work and 27,811 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of December, 1930, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue and on another page will be found a 
statement of the activities of the offices for 
the last quarter of the same year. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CONTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED. 61 cities during December, 


1930, was $15,439,964, as 
compared with $11,791,478 in the preceding 
month and with $14,688,682 in December, 1929. 


The number of .- 
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The MacLean Building Review states that 
$20,299,100 worth of new construction was 
awarded throughout the Dominion during 
January, this figure being the lowest recorded 
during the past two years. Of this total 
$9,921,000 was for engineering purposes; 
$6,011,200 was for business buildings; $3,944,- 
200 was for residential buildings; and $422,700 
was for industrial purposes. The apportion- 
ment of the contracts awarded during January, 
by provinces, was as follows: Quebec, $7,006,- 
000; Ontario, $5,923,400; British Columbia, 
$2,472,600; Manitoba, $1,497,000; Nova Scotia, 
$1,343,500; Alberta, $853,100; Saskatchewan, 
$820,000; New Brunswick, $353,500; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $30,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 


INDUSTRIAL of production in certain in- 
PRODUCTION, dustries during _—recent 
months and also in the 


corresponding months of 1929, are shown in 
the table on page 124. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, states that throughout the greater part 
of 1930, the industry and commerce of Can- 
ada were on a relatively moderate level. 
Operations during the first half were fairly well 
maintained at the levels established in the last 
quarter of 1929, but subsequently the economic 
trend turned downward and contraction con- 
tinued to the end of the year. , In making 
comparisons with conditions in 1928 and 1929, 
it should be recognized that in those years the 
Dominion enjoyed the most rapid industrial 
expansion in its history. The economic de- 
pression of 1930 was international in its scope 
and one of the most severe in time of peace. 
The inflation of speculative values, resulting 
in stringent credit conditions during the period 
of superactivity, was one of the chief elements 
in bringing about the recession of the past 
year. Industrial recession began in June, 1929, 
and a severe deflation of stock prices followed 
in the last quarter of that year. In May 1929, 
the index of industrial production was 187.9 
marking the culmination of the prosperity 
phase of the last economic cycle. This com- 
pares with 1387-7 in December last, the lowest 
point reached since the latter part of 1926. 
This index, which includes most of the basic 
mineral products, construction, and wide 
variety of manufactured products, average 
164-0 in 1930, being 12-5 per cent higher than 
in 1926 and 6 per cent higher than in 1927. 
The declines from 1928 and 1929 were 4.6 per 
cent and 14.8 per cent respectively. 


Production indexes show that in December 
operations were uneven as compared with 
November, but that the downward tendency 
predominated. The mining index showed a 
gain, the shipments of gold and silver contri- 
buting to the increase. Exports of nickel and 
asbestos also showed a gain. Substantial con- 
traction was shown in manufacturing opera- 
tions, a reduction in the output of newsprint 
and iron and steel contributing to the decline. 
Imports of crude petroleum showed a gain 
after seasonal adjustment, and the gain in the 
output of motor cars was equivalent to the 
normal increase for the season. Imports of 
crude rubber and raw cotton were sharply cur- 
tailed. The index of manufacturing produc- 
tion was 127-8, in December as compared with 
139-7 in November. While freight movement 
was at a low level in December, an increase was 
shown over the preceding month, adjustment 
being made for seasonal tendencies. 


Coal—The output of coal from Canadian 
mines in December totalled 1,274,857 tons, a 
decline of 3 per cent from the November total 
of 1,315,420 tons, and 24 per cent from the five- 
year average output for December of 1,674,025 
tons. Bituminous coal produced amounted to 
877,186 tons, sub-bituminous coal, 54,961 tons, 
and lignite coal, 342,710 tons. Production from 
mines in Nova Scotia reached a total of 459,- 
628 tons; in New Brunswick, 19,585 tons; Sas- 
katchewan, 80,185 tons; Alberta, 529,053 tons; 
and British Columbia, 186,406 tons. Coal im- 
ported into Canada in December totalled 
1,223,032 tons, a decrease of 18 per cent from 
the 1925-1929 average for the month of 1,491,- 
443 tons. Anthracite receipts during December 
were recorded at 301,802 tons and consisted of 
248,398 tons from the United States, 46,348 
tons from Great Britain, 5,936 tons from Ger- 
many, and 1,120 tons from the French East 
Indies. Imports of bituminous coal amounted 
to 918,327 tons, made up of 915,459 tons from 
the United States and 2,868 tons from Great 
Britain. Lignite coal importations totalled 
2,903 tons received from the United States and 
cleared through Saskatchewan and _ British 
Columbia ports. Canadian coal exported de- 
clined 50 per cent as compared with the aver- 
age for the month during the past five years. 
The December exports consisted of 55,061 tons 
of bituminous coal and 5,667 tons of lignite. 


Canada’s coal supply in December was ob- 
tained from the following sources; United 
States mines, 48 per cent; Canadian mines 
about 50 per cent; Great Britain mines 2 per 
cent and a small tonnage from Germany and 
the French East Indies. The total coal avail- 
able for consumption in Canada during De- 
cember was 2,437,161 tons, or 20 per cent be- 
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low the December 1925-1929 average for the 
month of 3,044,302 tons. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in Decem- 
ber, 19380, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $60,337,934 as com- 
pared with $76,325,063 in the preceding month 
and with $84,365,155 in December, 1929. The 
chief imports in December, 1920, were: Iron 
and its products, $10,837,218; Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $10,127,279; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $9,036,486. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
December, 1930, amounted to $66,819,668 as 
compared with $73,060,871 in the preceding 
month and with $88,520,355 in December, 1929. 
The chief exports in December, 1930, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $20,641,053; wood, wood products and 
paper, $19,762,105; non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $8,567,335. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and ! Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in January, 1931, was lower than that 
occurring during December, 1930, being only 
slightly over one-half that incurred during the 
latter month. The number of employees in- 
volved also showed a substantial decrease. 
As compared with January, 1930, the figures 
for January, 1931, show that while one more 
strike occurred, less than one quarter the 
number of workers were involved and a 
smaller time loss was incurred. There were 
in existence during the month six disputes, in- 
volving 560 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 4,840 working days, as compared with 
eight disputes, involving 723 workers and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 8,661 working days in 
December, 1930. In January, 1930, there were 
on record five disputes involving 2,169 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,254 working 
days. At the end of the month there were 
two disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
involving approximately 160 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been form- 
ally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was again considerably 
lower at $9.86 for January, 1931, as compared 
with $10.10 for December, 1930; $11.88 for 
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January, 1930; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.19 
for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; 
$11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 
1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for 
January 1914. Of the twenty-nine items in 
the food budget twenty were lower, while two 
showed slight increases. The most important 
declines occurred in the prices of eggs, with 
less important decreases in pork, bacon, but- 
ter, cheese, flour, rolled oats, beans and prunes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.21 at 
the beginning of January, 1931, as compared 
with $20.46 for December, 1930; $22.17 for 
January, 1930; $21.55 for January, 1929; $21.41 
for January, 1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; 
$21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 for January, 
1925; $21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 for 
January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30 
for January, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.61 for January, 1918; and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Fuel and rent were prac- 
tically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 76.7 for January, 1931, as compared 
with 77.8 for December, 1930; 95.4 for Jan- 
uary, 1930; 94.0 for January, 1929; 96.9 for - 
January, 1928; 97.8 for January, 1927; and 
103.0 for January, 1926. In the classification 
according to ,chief component materials all of 
the eight main groups were lower; the Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of wheat, rye, barley, 
flax, flour, coffee and raw rubber; the Animals 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower quotations for steers, hogs, fresh meats, 
hides, cheese and fresh eggs, which more than 
offset higher prices for calves, lambs and 
butter; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower prices for cotton . 


thread, cottonades, denims and ticking, which 


more than offset higher prices for raw cotton 
and raw silk; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due mainly to decreased prices 
for certain lines of lumber; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for 
electrolytic copper, copper wire, brass sheets, 
lead, silver and zinc; the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group, due to lower 
prices for plate glass; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, because of declines in 
the prices of copper sulphate, aluminium sul- 
phate and shellac. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1931 


URING the month of January an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received from certain work 
equipment employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Atlantic Region, being ditcher- 
men, members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. ‘Twelve workmen 
were stated to be directly affected’ by the dis- 
pute, which related to the men’s request for a 
schedule of wages and working conditions and 
for representation by a person of their own 
choice. The application was under considera- 
tion at the close of the month. 
The text of the findings of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 


with a dispute between various. employers of 
Vancouver, B.C., on the one hand, as repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and their longshoremen, 
on the other hand, as represented by the Van- 
couver and District Waterfront Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1930, page 889. In accordance with the 
understanding reached before the Board, as set 
forth in its final report dated August 4, 1930, 
an agreement has been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned effective for 
three years as from November 1, 1930. A sum- 
mary of the agreement will appear in the next 
issue, under the heading “Recent Industrial 
Agreements.” 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during January, 1931, 
was six, as compared with eight the preceding 
month. The number of workers involved 
was also proportionately less, being 560 as 
compared with 728 for December, while the 
time loss was only about one-half as large. 
Comparing the figures with those for January, 
1930, while the latter month had but five dis- 
putes, there were about four times as many 
workers involved and in these a greater time 
loss resulted. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

Pia LOT. 6 560 4,840 

Dec. 1930.... 8 a2o 8, 661 

Janes 930s... 5 2,169 7,204 


* Preliminary figures. 
> 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 
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The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure in- 
formation practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Two disputes, involving approximately 80 
workers, were carried over from December, 
and four disputes commenced during January. 
Of these six disputes, three terminated during 
the month, and one was recorded as having 
lapsed. One of these four was recorded as 
being partially successful, the other three were 
recorded as in favour of employers, with two 
recorded ag unterminated at the end of 
January, namely, coal miners at Shaughnessy, 
Alta., and pile drivers, bridge builders and 
hoisting engineers at Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Vancouver, B.C., June 23, 
1930, one employer; and bakery drivers, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., September 22, 1930, one em- 
ployer. 

Three teamsters employed by a contractor 
putting in a new water reservoir for the Light 
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and Water Commission of Preston, Ont., 
ceased work for a day, January 19, when paid 
but 70 cents per hour instead of 80 cents per 
hour, claimed to be the prevailing wage. The 
town authorities assured the contractor that 
this was the prevailing rate and this being 
paid, the teamsters returned the next day. 
As this constitutes only a minor dispute, it 
has not been included in the tabular state- 
ment of strikes and lockouts. 

A strike of stonecutters in Halifax, NS., 
toward the end of January has been reported 
in the press. Information secured by the 
Department is that, while there was a demand 
that the stone for the building should be cut 
in Halifax, no cessation of work occurred. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement :— 


Furniture Factory Worxers, UpHo.ster- 
ERS, ‘TORONTO, ONT.—When this dispute, com- 
mencing December 10, 1930, was reported to 
the Department early in January, the resident 
officer of the Department attempted to bring 
about a settlement. Ag stated in the January 


issue of the LAsour Gazette, the factory was 
operating under a union agreement, not ex- 
piring until February 1, 1931 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1930, page 842), and the em- 
ployer had proposed a decrease in piece-rate 
wages of 35 per cent, the union offering to 
agree to a 20 per cent reduction. The em- 
ployer refusing to arbitrate, as provided by 
the agreement, closed the plant for a few 
days and opened with a wage scale for up- 
holsterers lower by 35 per cent, and partially 
replaced the workers refusing these terms. 
The management stated to the conciliation 
officer that it had been found impossible to 
continue operations at the wages paid as they 
were one hundred per cent higher than paid 
by competitors and theirs was the only union 
establishment in that branch of the industry. 
The union, it was claimed, had refused to 
reduce the wage scale and the workers had 
refused to co-operate in securing a reason- 
able output of work, and the management 
secured all the upholsterers needed under the 
depressed conditions. It was also claimed 
that under the reduced scale earnings 
were 75 cents to one dollar per hour, and 
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Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





a 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J anuary, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Other Wood Products— 
Sash and door factory workers, 


Vancouver, B.C..... 20 
Furniture factory workers (up- 
holsterers) Toronto, Ont.... 60 


200 |Commenced November 3, 1930; against decrease 


In wages; workers partially replaced; lapsed 
during January. 


1,000 |Commenced December 10, 1930; lockout to enforce 


decrease in wages in violation of agreement; 
strikers partially replaced; lapsed during Jan- 
uary. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1931 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Shaughnessy, 
Mh TAR aac UR AMA Sh 130 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, St. 
Fi yacinthve, Pa)..9 eee 120 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont....... 200 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 
Pile drivers, bridge builders 
and hoisting engineers, Van- 
COUVOT (BC pig Nag as 30 





1,500 |Commenced January 15, 1931; against dismissal of 


workers; partial return of strikers; unterminated. 


960 |Commenced January 7, 1931; to secure increase in 


wages and changes in conditions; partially suc- 
cessful; work resumed January 16, 1931. 


1,000 |Commenced January 13, 1931; to secure higher 


wages, shorter hours, ete.; terminated January 
19, 1931; in favour of employers. 


180 |Commenced January 3, 1931; against employment 


of any but union members; replacement of work 
ers by January 17; unterminated. 
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higher than in other establishments, and that 
it would be useless to arbitrate as they could 
not pay more. The union on the other hand 
claimed workers were averaging only $24 per 
week during the past nine months, and that 
the agreement had been violated openly and 
deliberately in several instances by the em- 
ployer although operating under agreements 
with the union for several years. No settle- 
ment was reached and the dispute appears to 
have lapsed by the end of January. 


SasH AND Door Factory Workers, VAN- 
couvrr, B:C.—This dispute, commencing Nov- 
ember 3, 1930, was reported in the December 
‘issue of the Lasour Gazerre as involving only 
one establishment and thirty-two workers, 
owing to a reduction of wages, but later in- 
formation reveals that another establishment 
was involved for one half day, with thirty-one 
workers, work being resumed without a reduc- 
tion in wages. In the establishment first re- 
ported at the end of December twenty workers 
were still on strike, twelve having secured work 
elsewhere, but at the end of January the fac- 
tory was closed down and the dispute appears 
to have lapsed. 

Coa, Mrners, SHAUGHNESSY, ALBERTA—\— 
Miners in one colliery ceased work when two 
workmen were suspended because they were 
mining less coal than others and refused to 
give any explanation. The mine had been 
operated on a day wage basis since September 
when a dispute arose as to conditions of piece 
work, resulting in a cessation of work for nearly 
three weeks; this dispute was settled by an 
agreement tobe in force till March 31, 1932, 
providing for day wages until piece rates could 
be agreed upon. This settlement was the 
result of mediation by officers of the Depart- 
ment, and early in February the conciliation 
officer for the Western provinces met the par- 
ties, but no settlement was reached. The 
management pointed out that the agreement 
provided that there should be no strikes with- 
out recourse to negotiations and arbitration 
if necessary, and that as in the previous dis- 
pute this provision had been violated. The 
workers also made allegations as to violations 
of the agreement by the employer. The 
management stated that about 40 out of 130 
employees had resumed work and that an 
agreement had been reached with a committee 
of these as to work on a piece rate basis. 

In connection with picketing the mine, in- 
timidation was reported and three of the 
pickets were arrested and committed for trial 
before the Supreme Court of Alberta in Leth- 
bridge. 

WomeEn’s CuioTHING Facrory 
Toronto, Onr—A number of workers in 
several factories manufacturing women’s 
dresses ceased work on January 138, being 
called on strike by the Industrial Union of 
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W oRKERS, 


Needle Trades Workers. It was reported that 
the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union had been organizing the dressmaking 
establishments in Toronto and opening nego- 
tiations with the employers to secure an agree- 
ment such as those secured in cloak factories 
in Toronto and Montreal as the result of 
strikes in January and February, 1930 (Lasour 
Gazerte, April, 1930, p. 447);. and that when 
a strike was called by the Industrial Needle 
Trades Workers’ Union, a rival organization, 
some employees thinking it had been called 
by the international union ceased work, but 
returned when informed at the union offices 
that no strike had been called. The Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers claimed that 
500 workers in 10 factories ceased work, but 
the Department has been unable to secure as 
yet official information from the parties in- 
volved. On January 16 when a building con- 
taining a number of dressmaking establish- 
ments was picketed by a large number of 
strikers, attempting to prevent any workers 
from entering, several persons were arrested 
and charged with disorderly conduct. On 
January 19 one was sentenced to imprisonment 
for 60 days, the magistrate recommending his 
deportation, and eight others were fined $10 
and costs. The same day the strike was called 
off by the Industrial Union of Needle Trades 
Workers. 

Pitre Drivers, Brioce Buitpers anp Hotst- 
ING Enarneers, VANcouvErR, B.C—Employees 
on the construction of a bridge ceased work 
Saturday noon, January 3, 19381, the contract- 
ors having refused their demand for the em- 
ployment only of members of the Pile Drivers, 
Bridge, Wharf and Dock Builders’ local of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, the hoisting engineers going out with the 
pile drivers. It appears that the contractor 
had a number of his regular employees build- 
ing caissons a short distance from the bridge 
site, and the pile drivers’ union claimed it 
was the custom to have these built by mem- 
bers of their union, the question of safety 
being stressed. The contractor claimed that 
his employees had many years experience, 
and declined to displace them. The resident 
officer of the Department met the representa- 
tives of the parties to the dispute, but no 
settlement was reached. The contractor under- 
took not to replace the strikers immediately, 
and on Thursday notified the union he would 
do so next day. By Saturday all had been 
replaced by members of the pile drivers’ local 
affiliated with the All Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Trextits Factory Workers, St. HyaAcrinTHE, 
P.Q.—Employees ceased work on January 7, 
1931, to secure increases in wages and certain 
changes in conditions and resumed work on 
January 16, having secured concessions on 
certain points. 
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RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES — 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in other countries 1s 
on a later page of this issue. Information 
about particular disputes is obtained for the 
most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Preliminary figures for the year 1980 have 
recently been published. During the year 415 
disputes began and 8 were still in progress 
from the previous year, making a total of 428 
disputes in progress during the year, involving 
309,400 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
4,404,000 working days for the year. Two- 
thirds of all the workers involved and nearly 
three-quarters of the total time loss were due 
to two disputes, one in the wool textile in- 
dustry and the other in coal mining. 

Of the 415 disputes beginning in 1930, 39 
were for increases in wages, 89 over proposed 
reductions in wages, 116 over other wages 
questions, 19 on questions related to hours, 79 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 26 on questions 
of trade union principle and 46 on other ques- 
tions. There was in addition one small sym- 
pathetic strike. 

The accompanying table gives a classification 
of the disputes by industries. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1930 




















1930 

Num- | Number |Aggregate 

ber of | of work- | duration 

Industry group Dis- people | in work- 

putes | involved | ing days 

begin- | in all dis- | of all dis- 

ning in| putesin | putes in 

1930 | progress | progress 
Goal nani ON. Me BRS i wa 145 | 149,400 667,000 
Other mining and quarrying.. a 500 7,000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc...... 7 600 6,000 
Lroniand ‘steels eta ee ie 5 700 9,000 
pS) obegrhat eves as beled Wer ui lam eaten, ear il 960 8,000 
Shipbuilding wn. eee a 23 4,100 15,000 
Other metalwew yy es eS 30 4,200 60,000 
EN ORR OTE E AMADOU A a IMU MOLI sos CPLA 18 2,600 36,000 
WHOOLMEREME. rt cee e 7 | 122,200 | 3,279,000 
Other) textile (4) ye ae yi 20 4,000 77,000 
Clotinined.nii sia hak aap ote) ae 21 1,400 10,000 
Food, drink and tobacco...... 5 900 3,000 
Woodwerking, furniture, etc... 21 8,300 88,000 
Paper Drinbineele, shes uw 6 800 7,000 

Building, public works con- 
PACs \ObC ae ese ena mane 47 3,800 46,000 
A Bi idch ils} 0X0) OR I MS Fe ator 22 5,200 25,000 
Commerce, distribution and 

financerty2 to. / Mee soeetoae ee: 6 3,500 51,000 
OPI CE eee eae orale ela eas: 14 1,300 10,000 
Totals hairy weaned 415 809,400] 4,404,000 





The number of disputes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 30, and 20 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 50 
disputes in progress during the month, invol- 
ving 99,400 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 547,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 30 disputes beginning in 
December, 6 were over demands for increases 
in wages, 9 on other wages questions, 9 on 
questions as to working hours, 3 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 3 on other questions. 

The dispute involving 150,000 coal miners 
in South Wales which began January 1, and 
was mentioned in the Lasour Gazerts, Janu- 
ary, was terminated January 17, in favour of 
workers, The hours of work were fixed at 45 
per week under the new Coal Mines Act, but 
the owners wished to have them so arranged 
that wages would be slightly reduced. In the 
settlement of the dispute, wages for the 45- 
hour week would be the same as for the 48- 
hour week formerly worked. 

Weavers in cotton mills in Lancashire have 
become involved in a large dispute. In an 
attempt to reduce costs and revive trade, the 
employers’ organization decided to introduce 
the “more-looms ” system, by which the num- 
ber of looms per weaver was to be increased 
from four to eight, although the speed of 
the machines would be reduced. The union 
claimed that this would increase unemploy- 
ment and refused to consent to the system. 
On January 6, about 4,000 weavers at Burnley 
went on strike and the employers’ organization 
closed their weaving mills at Burnley on Janu- 
ary 12, thus locking out 25,000 workers, Al- 
though the Ministry of Labour used every 
effort to avert it, a general lockout covering 
the great majority of the weaving sheds in 
Lancashire began January 19 and about 250,000 
workers became involved. In spite of the 
continued efforts of the Prime Minister and 
the Government to bring about a settlement, 
the dispute was still in progress at the end of 
January. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 37, and 27 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 8,464 and the time loss 313,649 
working days for the month. 

The strike of 4,000 textile workers at Dan- 
ville, Virginia, which began September 29, 
1930, and was mentioned in the last four issues 
of the LaBour GAZETTE was terminated Janu- 


ary 29, when the union called off the strike. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1930 


HE year 1930 had fewer strikes and lock- 
outs than any year since 1915, there 
being but sixty-seven, a figure less than that 
shown for any year since 1900 except 1914 
and 1915, when there were but sixty-three 
disputes in each case. While there were a 
few hundred more workers involved in dis- 
putes in 1930 than during 1929 and five of 
the other years, the resulting time loss was 
less than in any year since the commence- 
ment of the records. This was due to the 
absence of any protracted disputes of large 
magnitude. The largest dispute during the 
year was that involving 1,800 workers 
employed in women’s clothing factories in 
Toronto in January, which lasted eleven days 
and resulted in a time loss of 18,000 working 
days. Other disputes of large dimensions 
occurring during the year included that which 


Taste I-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


involved 1,400 coal miners at Springhill, NS., 
in September, lasting eight working days and 
resulting in a time loss of 11,200 working 
days; that involving 1,300 coal miners at 
New Aberdeen for three days; and that of 
five hundred shore fishermen at North Sydney 
and district, N.S., lasting for over a month 
and resulting in a time lass of 11,000 working 
days. Most of the disputes occurring during 
1930 were in the manufacturing, construction 
and mining industries, which were responsible 
for 31-3 per cent, 28-4 per cent and 22:3 per 
cent respectively of the total number of dis- 
putes on record, manufacturing showing the 
largest time loss, namely 43:6 per cent. The 
eleven disputes occurring in the textiles and 
clothing group caused 36:5 per cent of the 
total time loss, while mining accounted for 


IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1930 











All Industries Coal Mining Industries other than 
Coal Mining 
Number of 
disputes Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
Year n Num- | Number} Time disputes} Number |Time loss! dis- | Number |Time loss 
exist- | Begin- | ber of of loss in in of in putes in of in 
ence ning em- | workers | working | exist- | workers | working | exist- | workers | working 
during in ployers | involved days ence | involved days ence | involved days 
the the uring during 
year year year year 
1 RECON UR ates ae ea ana 99 97 285 24,089} 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329} 730,768 
A902 Aas. Woke 125 124 532 12,709 203,301 3 510 10, 120 122 12,199 193,181 
OOS oe e ies els eke 175 171 , 124 38,408 858, 959 7 5,410 173,441 168 32,998 685,518 
1 a elo 103 103 591 11,420 192,890 4 184 792 99 11, 236 192,098 
QOD a ol erecste tats 96 95 332 12,513 246, 138 10 5,564 101,770 86 6,949 144,368 
T9062 Somer 150 149 965 23, 382 378,276 13 4,549 146, 622 137 18, 833 231, 654 
OO TRIAL. aitrareere. ss 188 183 950 34, 060 520, 142 13 8,990 102, 824 175 25,070 417,318 
EOOS Anes. 2 shk. 76 72 178 26,071 703,571 ih 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530 689,971 
TOQO Rettman iscketes 90 88 372 18,114 880, 663 13 8,618 720, 180 77 9,496 160, 483 
TOTO MA. 101 94 R250 22,203 731,324 3 2,950 485, 000 98 19, 253 246,324 
OTT. coces acess 100 99 533 29,285) 1,821,084 6 9,890) 1,513,320 94 19,395 307, 764 
1912 SATS ae 181 179 1,321 42,860) 1,135,786 2 2,243 107, 240 179 40,617] 1,028,546 
5 a A 152 143 1,077 40,519] 1,036, 254 4 4,837 562,025 148 35,682 474,229 
191A eee 63 58 261 9,717 490, 850 3 2,500 280, 800 60 Ura Ys 210,050 
LOTS. ee icsats wh 63 62 120 11,395 95,042 9 A tO 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 
LONG eee ers. Ue 120 118 332 26,538 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268 164,427 
ROUG: cnestoeers peice 160 158 758 50,255) 1,123,515 Sad wns vee ye) 584, 890 139 32,876 538,625 
OTS SS Waker 230 228 782 79, 743 647, 942 46 22,920 130, 696 184 56, 823 517,246 
WOT Yc aketekinels « 336 332 1,967 148,915] 3,400, 942 20 10, 130 383, 659 316 138,785] 3,017,283 
1920.6. ce Hesterees 322 310 1,374 60,327 799,524 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199 699, 604 
1901 SS SAERS ox 168 159 1,208 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 
LPs ache cathe 104 89 732 43,775) 1,528,661 21 26,475 798,548 83 17,300 730,113 
1 3 ee a cree nee 86 hk 450 34,261 671, 750 23 20,814 299,539 63 13,447 372,211 
RO2 eee oie oa 70 64 435 34,310} 1,295,054 15 21,201} 1,089,484 55 13,109 205,570 
LOD Meee geet. 87 86 497 28,949] 1,193,281 17 18,672) 1,040,276 70 10,277 153,005 
P9260 E,. Ache dds 75 512 23 , 834 266, 601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389 231,408 
1 O27: a cpapars tussere es 74 72 480 22,299 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
LOS ey caver. 98 96 548 17,581 224,212 14 5, 033 88, 000 84 12,548 136,212 
ODOR i ee ath. 90 88 263 12,946 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9, 901 145,275 
POS. b eeuanaee 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,54 67,614 
Potala gers. 3,001* 8,736] 20,550*| 982,503*/22, 865,745 388*| 266,148*} 8,975,412] 3,463* 116 BORIS BAO ae 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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26-3 per cent and construction and fishing for 
13-5 per cent each. 


Revision of Statistics, 1901-1930 


The accompanying tables of industrial dis- 
putes in Canada from 1901 to 1930 are the 
result of a revision of the record for the whole 
period, which became desirable following 
the adoption of a new classification of in- 
dustries and occupations in 1922. This classi- 
fication has been used since that date for the 
publication of these statistics each month in 
the Lanour GazerTts, and for the review and 
analysis of the figures for each calendar year 
which appears in an early issue in the next 
year. The new classification was that drawn 
up by the Dominion Statistician in consulta- 
tion with officials of other departments of the 
Federal Government and other authorities, 
and is used for the decennial census, the an- 
nual census of industry, and other official 
statistics. The classification of industries and 
occupations used since 1900 had been changed 
in 1917 for one similar to that finally adopted 
for the census of 1921 by the Dominion Sta- 
tistician. While the principal groupings in 
the classification used for the three periods, 
1901 to 1916, 1917 to 1921, and 1922 to 1980, 
were necessarily similar, there were differ- 
ences sufficient to make impracticable any 
satisfactory comparison of statistics by indus- 
tries for the various years or periods. For in- 
stance the classification in use from 1901 to 
1916, essentially a classification by trade 


groups rather than by industries, included all. 


disputes involving unskilled labour in a sepa- 
rate group, disputes in railway shops were 
included under metal trades, etc. In revising 
the records by industries it was also decided 
to make other revisions in the methods of 
compilation and analysis which appeared de- 
sirable and had been adopted in recent years. 
Until 1922 only strikes or lockouts involving 
six workers or more, lasting at least one day 
were included in the record, but it has been 
found that disputes involving large numbers 
of employees for a few hours were sometimes 
of great importance, and that occasionally 
strikes of a small number of employees for a 
short time were important as indirectly af- 
fecting a large number of other employees, as 
tying up an important public utility, etc. It 
was therefore decided, while adhering to the 
practice adopted in 1900 of confining the 
record to disputes involving six or more em- 
ployees for at least one day, to follow the 
example of Australia, and to include all dis- 
putes resulting in a time loss of ten or more 
man working days. A separate record is also 


kept of the minor disputes thus excluded, and 
these are mentioned in each issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and in the annual review. 

In the revision a number of disputes were 
included in the record which had previously 
been omitted owing to lack of information, 
and in many cases the record as to a dispute 
has been amended or completed as a result 
of additional information being secured. This 
was true particularly of the period 1916 to 
1918 when information as to many disputes 
did not reach the Department owing to the 
censorship during the war, and similarly many 
were not published in the Departmental re- 
ports for the same reason. The number of 
disputes now recorded for the thirty-year 
period is therefore increased by the above 
additions, but as most of them involved rela- 
tively few employees and lasted for relatively 
short periods of time, they caused little in- 
crease in the numbers of employees involved 
or in the time loss. In revising the figures as 
to time loss and numbers of employees in- 
volved considerable reductions were made in 
some cases by making due allowance for ces- 
sation or partial cessation of operations and 
for reductions of staff that would have oc- 
curred even if there had been no strike or 
lockout, for instance in coal mines during 
summer months, etc. As a very large per- 
centage of the time loss appeared in coal 
mining disputes of long duration this pro- 
cedure reduced the figures considerably. <A 
number of disputes, usually of little im- 
portance, were omitted from the record owing 
to lack of information, particularly as to 
numbers of workers involved. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour Gazerre each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazette have brought the lists of 
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disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazette at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1930 there were five such 
disputes, involving 64 employees, making a 
time loss of 32 working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute from 
time to time so far as known. The number 
of employees recorded for each dispute is the 
number of those directly affected that is on 
strike or locked out and does not include those 
indirectly affected. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number indi- 
rectly involved has been shown in footnotes. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, al- 
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though the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In 
addition to the list in Table 10 information 
is available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1929: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. . 20, 1926; 
plumbers in Kingston, Ont. April 2, 1928, 
several employers, terminated Sept. 2, 1930; 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 7, 1929; 
and moulders, Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, one 
employer, lapsed during May, 1930. Also 
during 1930 the following dispute included in 
Table X was added: motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Vancouver, B.C., one employer. 


Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of indutries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 


considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 
1922, 1924 and 1925. In 1919 the time 


loss due to general strikes is shown separately. 
This had previously been shown in the chart 
as included in the metal trades group, so that 
there is a corresponding decrease in the time 
loss for metal trades for that year, the only 
year that did show a great time loss in metal 
manufacturing; 1920 also showing an appreci- 
able amount. In construction considerable 
time loss appeared only in 1912 and 1919. In 
transportation there was considerable time loss 
only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen; in 
1903 due to a strike of railway ‘clerks and 
freight handlers throughout western Canada, 
and a strike of longshoremen at Montreal, 
with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; and 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. There also occurred considerable 
time loss in clothing, textiles, boots, furs, etc., 
in 1908, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1925 and 1926. 
The time loss in other manufacturing indus- 
tries was large in 1901, due to a lockout of 
cigarmakers at Montreal; and in 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924, due to the prolonged disputes 
of job printers to secure the forty-four hour 
week. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926 
and 1980, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 1921 
and 1923:— 
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LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1930 
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Analysis of Statistics, 1930 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903 
and 1929. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all industries, as well 
as the number of workers involved and the 
time loss, is given. In addition to these data, 
the number of disputes in existence during 
each year in coal mining and in industries 
other than coal mining, is given, along with 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures will 


reveal that a few disputes in coal mining in 
most years account for a large proportion of 
the workers involved and for a still larger 
proportion of the time loss resulting. 


“Tables IA and IB give summary figures. for 
the thirty-year period as to results of disputes 
and as to time loss by industries with num- 
bers of workers involved, etc., also illustrated 
by charts. 

Table II gives an analysis by number of 
workers involved during 19380 and shows that 
6 per cent of the disputes, 4 in number, in- 
volving over 1,000 workers each, involved 43-6 
per cent of the workers and caused 42-6 
per cent of the time loss, that 47-8 per cent 
of the disputes involved only 5 per cent of 
the workers and caused only 8:1 per cent of 
the time loss, indicating that nearly half of 
the disputes involved comparatively few 
workers and for short periods of time. 


Taste II-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1930, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 


NN ——————————————— EEE 














Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent | Working |Per cent. 
Number | of total Workers of total days of total 
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Total sch oeba hee eee ate ethic, 33 67 100-0 13, 768 100-0 91,797 100-0 
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Taste III-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1930, BY TIME LOSS 
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Disputes Number involved ~ Time loss 
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Taste IV-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1930, BY DURATION 
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Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent | Working | Per cent 
Number | of total Workers of total days of total 
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Table III gives an analysis by time loss in 
man working days, and shows that 6 per cent 
of the disputes caused 47-2 per cent of the 


that 56:7 per cent of the disputes caused but 
8-1 per cent of the time loss. 
Table IV gives an analysis by duration, 


that is the number of days each dispute was 
in progress, and shows that only 19-4 per cent 


time loss, each of four disputes causing over 
10,000 working days time loss. It also shows 


Taste V—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1930, BY PROVINCES 

















Disputes Number involved Time loss 

Province Per cent Per cent | Working | Per cent 

Number | of total Workers of total days of total 
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Taste VI-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES 
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*The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 
‘with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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lasted over 25 working days, and 38 per cent 
were unterminated or carried over from the 
previous years; that 61-2 per cent of the dis- 
putes were under 10 working days and that 
these involved 73-8 per cent of th workers out 
during the year and accounted for 38 per cent 
of the time loss. 


Table V gives an analysis by provinces, and 
shows that Nova Scotia and Ontario each had 
26-9 per cent of the disputes for the year and 
that Nova Scotia had the largest time loss, 
43-7 per cent of the time loss for the 
Dominion, with Ontario next, having 30:8 per 
cent of the time loss. Quebec was next, both 
in the number of disputes, 19:4 per cent, and 
in time loss, 17-2 per cent. British Columbia, 
Alberta, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
follow in that order both in respect to num- 
ber of disputes and time loss. For Manitoba 
and Prince Edward Island no disputes were 
recorded during the year. 


Table VI gives an analysis by industries 
and shows that mining, manufacturing and 
construction were responsible for 83:5 per cent 
of the disputes, 91-1 per cent of the workers 
involved and 83-4 per cent of the time loss 
incurred. In manufacturing, the textiles and 
clothing group had over half the number of 
disputes and most of the time loss, while 
im construction, the buildings and structures 
group experienced most of the disputes and 
time loss. Fishing had but 3 per cent of the 
disputes, yet suffered 13-5 per cent of the 
time loss. Mining with 22-3 per cent of the 
disputes had 26:3 per cent of the time loss. 

Table VII gives an analysis by causes and 
results and shows that there were 16 disputes 
caused by demands for increases in wages, 
and the same number to secure or to maintain 
union wages and working conditions, and that 
9 were caused by decreases in wages. The 
workers won 20 disputes in which 6,667 
workers were involved, lost 28 disputes with 
3,433 workers involved, and compromised or 
were partially successful in 17 disputes with 
3,544 workers involved. The latter disputes 
caused the greatest time loss, being 37,264 
working days. Only one dispute for an in- 
crease in wages resulted in favour of workers, 
while six resulted in compromises and nine 


were in favour of employers. Of those 
caused by decreases in wages, four resulted in 
favour of employers, two in favour of workers, 
one in a compromise and two were unterm- 
inated. The disputes concerning questions of 
unionism resulted chiefly iu favour of workers, 
sixteen being in their favour, seven in favour 
of employers and five in compromises. One 
dispute, caused by a demand for shorter hours, 
resulted in a compromise. 


Table VIII gives an analysis by industries 
and methods of settlement with respect to 
the number of disputes and the workers in- 
volved, and shows that 28 disputes, in which 
6,699 workers were concerned, were settled by 
direct negotiations. In 8 disputes, involving 
4,294 workers, conciliation or mediation were 
responsible for settlements, while 2 disputes 
were settled by reference to boards under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. In 12 
other disputes settlements were effected by 
the return of the workers and also 12 by 
replacement of workers. 


Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past ten years, giving the number of 
disputes starting during each month, as well 
as the number of disputes in existence, and 
the number of workers involved each month, 
both in new disputes and in all disputes in 
progress, with the total time loss by months. 
This table shows that the greatest number of 
disputes generally occurs in May and that the 
greatest time loss generally occurs in July. 
The past year was an exception, in that the 
greatest number of strikes occurred in Sep- 
tember and the largest time loss in Feb- 
ruary, followed closely by September and 
November. This large time loss was due to 
a strike of 500 fishermen at North Sydney in 
November, and to one of 1,300 coal miners at 
New Aberdeen in November. During Sep- 
tember 1,400 coal miners at Springhill, N'S., 
were on strike for over a week, and 260 coal 
miners at River Hebert for two weeks, as 
well as 170 plasterers at Montreal for over a 
week. In February much time loss was in- 
curred through the disputes involving 950 coal 
miners at Glace Bay for a day and by 1,800 
women’s clothing workers at Toronto out for 
7 days during February. 
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Taste IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1921—1930, BY MONTHS 








Number of disputes beginning in month 






























































Month a 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
JERUATY- dase erretrea are 20 10 5 3 11 7 2 6 5 5 
INCOLUALY anne are 23 8 4 5 10 6 4 5 1 4 
March, ... gi sescsee estos. 10 3 6 3 7 8 2 8 11 3 
We \fsy ol RRR 3 nha Aenea 15 16 15 a 5 6 8 11 8 8 
BV Nee eld arene inca otelee oi: 40 12 18 4 9 8 14 11 21 9 
A itt (Ss Batam Sone nea mete 22 8 11 17 13 8 8 10 12 8 
JULY SIE ee ine See oes: 11 7 5 4 7 12 5 9 4 il 
MUP USSU. deme airs scceleremtey oionst= 4 8 4 6 6 4 4 14 8 1 
September... descee <2 ee 6 7 2 7 5 6 4 4 6 12 
Optober wens) occ ee 2 3 3} 3 4 4 12 9 7 8 
INOVemDerancnchhieiece ser 3 4 3 2 7 3 6 8 3 4 
December ny ccrnimeciee 3 3 1 3 2 3 3 1 2 4 
Wear yea cnc seas 159 89 7 64 86 75 72 96 88 67 

Number of disputes in existence during month 

Month EE tt ISIUU USS Sn 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
VANUAT Ys conte: ike creme: 27 25 14 9 12 0) 4 8 is 5 
Hebruary 2: ocean 38 27 16 13 13 10 6 8 6 6 
Marc hae ime! atin ar 33 23 16 9 14 15 7 11 14 4 
UNDUE EAE : Saree aes us eae 32 32 23 12 14 14 11 15 18 11 
MAY soxctes arenas dee iahe eae 53 33 Oy4 10 17 Lye 18 18 24 12 
A [tie Sl eA NESE AR: chee 50 26 24 24 22 11 15 20 17 10 
ULL oe tars ta etait Veeck e, Sree Rei 41 21 17 16 18 15 11 19 8 6 
AULUSE is 3 fORo a cbaciaaee nes 31 25 15 14 16 10 10 20 9 3 
Septem bereac sss -as-cis saves iors: 23 23 13 10 11 9 8 11 10 12 
October> peer ccs sere ce 14 17 12 8 8 8 17 15 9 10 
Novemberrcrricnheerere ak 16 15 11 3 11 8 11 16 v4 6 
Decemeber st ma./5 506 aethe ste 18 15 9 3 % 4 9 11 6 8 
PW Geuihr cia Arete ase *168 *104 *86 *70 *87 rad *74 *98 *90 *67 

Number of workers involved in new disputes 

Month —— 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
PATER) Races Risse ap os tetsu es 1,670 1,159 971 13,885 1,448 626 108 314 970 * 2,169 
HEN! og CU, Am ver ae one 3, 260 ABaNs 2,¢30 905 2. 834 1, 893 313 734 150 1,107 
NST Chine enon tere cite ere 911 141 327 103 12,170 690 380 955 ilps ly) 1,592 
DATO Uli eeeroet aaycions era Step sheee, S13 3, 206 10,931 2,652 8,299 989 720 1,511 1,445 2,046 289 
INTs Vitreenareiol ncrsiees ere: serie ters ais 8,140 1,109 2,311 177 15233 3,739 5,296 2,924 4,006 1,694 
Aiba Vee. UMP) sa PUP neat ab a este 4,300 1,365 5,159 5,340 3,653 557 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 
ULV sores Ce raeee otis are eds brats 1,525 5,183 14,558 867 947 10, 220 2,989 425 133 45 
AIS USU vera sfoeis fois) 8\ siatenspera trie 733 15, 973 998 2,020 560 1,862 5, 845 5,451 918 40 
Septemiberss--ma. acer occas: 1,176 1,188 35 765 716 1,606 1,165 268 761 2,990 
October cette ca meadecths 110 313 1,622 251 317 1,535 2,844 1,243 989 825 
INovembeoneun 40 aor a 1,775 638 118 78 3,947 184 259 513 116 1, 884 
Wecentberiaansc on eteeees « By! | 200 gi) 12a 339 350 125 105 57 104 28 773 128 
eR Ce RED inact aac IY cI IRE ee ice A ce SM De Wa iA ae Sire 245 te Ree Mss ~~ 97,206 206 40,654 6541 32,031 32,815} 28, 919 23,689! 22,264 17,491 12,672 13, 768 

vee Number of workers involved in SE oe ee Bg RES oF Greuhars coGaIved in All dispusen in eeintence 4). disputes in existence 

ont Mee neces een reac eee ce SUE TDS EEN anN yee" aRET PPO TNR 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
PAMUATI eta: sie ay suas teasers 2,456 4, 663 2,431 14,538 IPSSul 823 170 444 794 2,169 
MG@biruaryi. te as ce ie oe weet 4,253 3} 807 4,271 13, 038 3,066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 
Mlar Chi S.Ak seen ae dees Gul Neve 8,490 2,469 1,148 1,024 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 
818) all itacl eSCRe, ty: 8) OREN eects tas 4,499 12, 165 2,888 8,723 12,156 924 1,980 1,823 2,369 386 
VLA race etttente felt ss..4 3 Sieucgea 9,873 9,977 3, 643 7,996 13,746 4,018 5,731 3,385 5,106 1,836 
SITING ees cistin ansehen 11,335 7,645 6, 151 12,238} 14,871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 
URL ieee car ettac lcharsieress chore aise 9,064 123122 17,28t 1,030 13, 458 10, 924 5. 342 Sndoe 370 196 
LNTREGTS fe a oh onic ORIN DO IO 4,415 21,464 2,236 8,389 13, 480 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 
Meptem Derreaw.asc- nse sac 4,343 17, 314 2,997 6, 822 1, 297 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 
OGtoberiaterna ccs cates «os 2,302 3, 263 2,149 4,898 705 2,544 a. 623 1,930 847 2,240 
INO Vem Dele cine. satok <o:- 3,937 2,302 1,108 353 4,445 Iss 1, 633 1,440 738 2,000 
Decembermrias. acceaveo os 3,567 Srila 893 125 1,802 198 301 PH 1, 684 723 
BLS ER Ne SIN Ua EE PR A Me aha Ma PADS ae a ile erecta a A Meera *28, 257 #43, 775| *34,261) *34,310] *28,949] *23,834) *22,269) *17,581) %*12,946! 13, 768 

Time loss in working days for all Te ies [sts verte ne foe all ceoputes mecistence 1) in existence 

Month paewe + er * er ee eee ee 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
WANUATY Naailee eyonis oak ease 30, 364 70,364 42,795} 199,854 4,115 8,321 1,255 5,229 8,319 7,204 
Ie DIUALY oe vee enna an <a: 34,248] 62,483] 38,162} 178,364} 24,061 13, 296 4,780 3,143) 21,760) 14,360 
architec saccrce ces eyeeeroteis 46, 609 61, 4388 26, 843 9,335} 158,558 12,651 6, 205 6,476 3,723 7,049 
PAP rle ran lantieioss eat sverennens: 60,703} 214,407 26,278} 138,435] 195,536 8,554 13, 042 20,907 24,288 3,616 
IME RIV a era deet. Sean kore tce ote es 178,482} 179,397 38,515| 134,133] 194,359 48,497 QT 5 it 34,1500 39, 152 9,293 
A itl tYetesye Pret kaens ic Cae Oc Cane 215,583) 166,493 39,520) 158,254) 211,863 33, 589 14,430 24,901 6, 231 4,007 
ASTI Re An FEATS >, bo, aries 122,430] 167,218] 304,400} 130,401] 211,543 50, 710 12,187 21,380 1,279 2,152 
August. uae thee aes mene + 91,765| 360,062)  25,352| 128,366] 97,679] 25,350) 18,205 30,974 2,417 529 
September 70,040} 94,788] 26,248} 121,514) 24,411 18, 001 10,700) 10,285) 11,645 13,138 
October or cen Oke 53,861} 50,980} 45,761 88, 850 8,364] 33,294) 35,415} 30,481 7,858 9,931 
INGvemibemessjccon ees es 78,550} 46,901) 387,376 5,933| 38,397] 18,5383 10,858] 20,938) 12,529} 11,807 
December. .-scsa oe. 66,279} 54,180} 20,500 1,615) 24,395 805 3,236] 14,765 12,879 8, 661 
N Gar bon serene rae 1,048, 914]1,528,661| 671,750/1,295,054)1,193,281] 266,601] 152, 570! 224,212) 152,080} 91,797 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouis in Other Countries 1919-1930 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada _ since 
1919, showing the number of disputes (strikes 
and lockouts), the number of employees in- 
volved in stoppages of work and the time 
loss in man working days in those countries 
for which such figures are available. 

In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to 
other points. In some cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for a year is the 
number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, 
and in still other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those car- 
ried over from the previous year, with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is, thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of man working days lost, 
are not given. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important strikes and lockouts in 
each country in the year 1930. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland | 


The largest dispute in 1930 was that in 
the wool textile industry in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire which lasted from April to June. 
There were 120,000 workers involved and the 
time loss was 3,258,000 working days. The 
dispute occurred when the workers refused to 
accept the reduction in wages amounting to 
about 9 per cent which was recommended by 
the Court of Inquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act. In most districts work was 
resumed during June, in some cases at the 


reduction which had been so recommended 
and in other cases at a smaller reduction in 
wages. 

Another important dispute was in the coal 
mining industry in Scotland in which 76,000 
workers were involved during the first week 
in December. This dispute was over the 
arrangement of hours of work under the new 
Coal Mines Act which came into effect on 
December 1, and work was resumed pending 
further negotiations. 


Australia 


The ‘most important dispute during 1930 
had begun in March, 1929, and involved 
between 10,000 and 12,000 coal miners in New 
South Wales against a reduction in wages. 
Many of the employees had returned to work 
during 1929 and the dispute terminated in 
May, 1930, in favour of employers. 


France 


The Social Insurance Act which came into 
effect July 1, 1930, and applies to all wage 
earners with annual incomes below certain 
amounts, provides for a compulsory insurance 
scheme paying benefits in case of death, 
disability, maternity and old age. The funds 
are secured by a government subsidy and by 
equal contributions from employers and 
employees. This contribution amounts to 
about “four per cent of workers’ earnings. 
Although accepting the principle of this law, 
workers in some districts demanded increases 
in wages to equal the amount of their con- 
tributions as they claimed the cost of living 
had not fallen and had in some cases in- 
creased. A number of strikes occurred in the 
textile and metal industries of the Depart- 
ment of the Nord in the Lille and Roubaix 
and Tourcoing districts beginning at the end 
of July and in August. About 100,000 workers 
were involved in the first week in August. 
Through the mediation of the Ministry of 
Labour, settlements were effected in August 
and the first part of September, granting in- 
creases in wages equal to or slightly less than 
the amounts of the workers’ contributions. It 
was also reported that several thousands of 
workers in various industries at Rouen were 
successful in securing wage increases of six 
per cent. 


Germany 


Several disputes occurred in connection with 
the general movement for reductions in wages 
towards the end of the year. Berlin metal 
workers numbering 126,000 refused to accept 
the government conciliation award providing 
for reductions in wages of 6 to 8 per cent and 
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ceased work October 15. The dispute was 
referred to arbitration and work was resumed 
October 30, on practically the same terms as 
the original award although part of the reduc- 
tion was delayed until January. In Bielefeld 
a lockout of 8,000 workers in the metal in- 
dustry was settled by a reduction in wages 
of from 3 to 5 per cent. In Hanover from 
8,000 to 10,000 workers in the metal industry 
were on strike in December against a reduc- 
tion in wages of 134 per cent. The settlement 
of the dispute provided for reductions of from 
33 to 74 per cent. 
India 

A strike of about 20,000 employees of the 
Great India Peninsula Railway began on 
February 4, to secure an 8-hour day, increases 
in wages and other demands. The Govern- 
ment of India agreed to reinstate the strikers 
as soon as possible, to revise the wage scale 
of the lower paid employees and to recon- 
sider the wages in the shops. The strike com- 
mittee would not accept this offer and in- 
sisted on immediate reinstatement of all 
strikers, but about half of them returned 


to work by March 17. On April 15, the strike 
was called off. 


Sweden 


A dispute concerning 4,500 workers in the 
paper industry which lasted from April to 
June was settled through government concilia- 
tion, adjustments in wage rates being mostly 
in favour of workers although in some cases 
there were decreases. 


United States 


A strike involving about 22,000 ladies’ 
garment workers in the dress manufacturing 
industry in New York City lasted from 
February 4, to February 12, and resulted in a 
compromise settlement. The union was 
successful in securing a provision for the 
establishment of an impartial commission 
appointed by the State Governor for the 
settlement of all future disputes and better 
employment conditions. 

Four thousand textile workers at Danville, 
Virginia, were on strike from September 29, 
1930, to January 29, 1931, on which date the 
union called the strike off. The cause of the 
dispute was the alleged discrimination against 
union employees. It is understood that 
strikers were being re-employed except those 
who had unlawfully interfered with non-union 
workers, but no recognition of collective 
bargaining was secured. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1930 
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Number of | Employees} Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
RISES Pee aes ee ae 298 138,988 8,942,189 
OZ Ostet, ae Ate cate 285 52,150 886, 754 
TOO EY site. | Set bln 145 22,930 956,461 
LM PEE aes oie ee 85 41,050 1,975,276 
LEIA Ree Be Ue 91 32,868 768, 494 
gE SO LN Se Rs Bee 73 32,494 1,770, 825 
LO Eyal femme A A 83 25, 796 1,743,996 
O26 Vite e andl fleet or 77 24,142 296,811 
LOOT Eee is hes aA 79 22,683 165, 288 
1 hopes He Oars ee nen Ped 101 18, 239 238,132 
NEE A NE) saben Ne ANG Ait, 90 12,924 154,936 
VOB OR ee Rte At ee 67 13,768 91,797 
1930 anil: ee eae 5 2,169 7,254 
BED ieee es 6 2,959 14,360 
Mein ier et a 4 1,598 7,049 
Vj or wl Wes ays Lae 11 386 3,616 
May red ee. 12 1,836 9, 293 
Jane SAO ae 10 1,190 4,007 
MUL Suche ea: 6 196 2,152 
UE Sarl ce ee KE 3 66 529 
Sept. eye. 12 2,990 13,138 
OX rec Daa CIR 10 2,240 9,931 
INOV Sacre one 6 2,000 11,807 
Deere tec) 8 723 8, 661 











Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (e) 

TOTO es ORR Se ia ek 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
TOQOIEY Uist as eee 554 102,519 1,872,065 
LQZ INES eh Fak Steen Fee. 624 120, 198 956,617 
LON cei taeate a natal 445 100, 263 858, 685 
274 66, 093 1,145,977 

504 132,569 918,646 

499 154,599 1,128,570 

360 80,768 1,310, 261 

441 157,581 1,713,581 

LODR Sere mee eee es 287 82,349 777, 278 
1929 Ae hey eke ee eee 259 88, 293 4,671,478 

AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 

LOU iie eB ere sy, Meee ee 151 63, 703 1, 020, 800 
1020.2. 078) Oe. eee 335 185,070 1,804, 628 
Kt ES Ree ae me 6 460 PZT 4829 | tates anaes 
th Ae sees eh tah se) 420 228,425 1, 836, 086 
1928 eh, a. Saeed 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
Ld Ta A ae 2 ee a 445 293 , 849 2,770,158 
1OO DF Oe ces tne 325 66,948 1,166,818 
1926)5: 5 Re ee 204 21,943 297, 684 
IR Dara ae verte. hilo ten 3,” [ 216 35,300 686, 560 
1828 Se eae meets 266 38, 290 |. 658, 024 
1929 . eyo enh Se owes 225 30,416 388, 216 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1930—Continued 


Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
BULGABIA 
ST EE Ee ee el a ie at oo ed SS ee eee 
(a) (e) 

1 RAE igs BY Ok AeeeroS Sine 193 15,396 297,776 
1QQ3 MAS oss Aas ee Sioa. 59 2,640 22, 600 
AOQA 2. Sakmreele sis ious 0 0 0 
19955, Se ei ae 3 83 ERR Ph or 
POQGS arenes Rite cisie.s SUD a kaaaenteente 
G2 Tice te.ceceltie BEE Bosses 23 2,708 57,196 


(b) (e) 
VR Ee Seer ar Rae 372 TOL ROS OME a force) sakes, oie 
EOL ihele ieee (eden, 1. 3 Rates 517 DOG UG? alacant testa: eset 
19D eels Lila bik evar 258 LOTR 2058 ocelot acre 
TODO al. can eres alee 172 She GOD Elisa yee cise tate 
NODS Th. sees Sek he 168 L2GR27S0 toieroiatenaraers 
OZ EO Ss Fs BR hes bir 188 SA LATE Ne alia erratic 
LOO DR een ae NA Oe scare 112 SLOSS iil se ate srensene ake 
TOZGR. 32.08 eee ee aes 140 THOSE | has cc. Sea 
LOD Tere ere cite Besta let tets 186 39,873 1, 658, 886 
QOS ies ati eek estes Also 192 74,707 2,254,424 
TOQG ee Reider wes kane 168 49, 236 799,117 
(a) 
EOS QJ AT Ieee ceslale mene 15 9,441 99,994 
Reby.i0. woes 11 9,875 115, 254 
Miser ie nee ier. 11 4,092 73,677 
April earn sou. 9 3,945 43 , 482 
Maye Me ste testo 8 3,442 30, 658 
JUNGReR oe e 1 Ps 9,596 131,035 
DU ye ower ett: a 10,574 169,155 
AU) Meee Me ces 5 5,697 91,905 
Dept. eee ness 1 986 10,896 
OCU Tee oes 5 307 1,884 
le eee 
CHILE 
Lipo VE i ee. 8 A eee Le 
(d) (g) 
UTQG rte hie glovtontste st: 66 QS PODO | eenaeious eeee ee 
MOD ee 2a taneue eet ates) ots 105 BONS Oe sever. ceeusrsies 
LCA A AR oh clits SER 24 BAVAU RI ledereiie eeean f 
TQ 2 ie ales We ee eee es ie ece 19 DDO el icveteralsrapaeecet ae 
TSB ae St YS Sere 41 DAR PAU i [Meena 
ED APA SS ono Se cho 86 BY otal Ibpeeeo once © 
1S OSES $6 Se coe 113 DL 10S lk ces scans ae 
Ss) ee BI sD, CE a a 
CHINA (p) 
oie ee a 
(d) (g) 
TOM mer seiattts ateketere ties 9's 5 GRab ors eee tare 
OOM else eta gatheates 66 OTA 5208 |g ere sete eters 
1O20M eek tescn aces 46 AO TAO |S) ia atsere © sys 
1 OD ee RRR GR cor die pene 49 TOS SO250 10. ite -cseinwiale 
NOOB 8, ol SYR dele 5's 2. 91 13930505 |22 2.5.25 ol 
URC pS frie ees Se ricetyo aaeaor 47 BOSSI || ears gets suteeslas 
1G 24s ie terete ive «<6 56 GlESGON|h. 2 -- seemeet: 
ROSA Aacce Slee okie 2%," 183 403 354 asec spree ts 
[te Si GL. atl ‘ee eS SO 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
ili OMe fie Yo eee OS Se 
(d) (e) (e) 
HO ee. soy aten Peete re alerons ie 454 207,201 2,143, 2383 
(pS) Ss Se 288 316, 798 3,676, 620 
LOZ A coc le et ce wes 248 197,736 4,588,730 
ODA haere pee ste cia.se 334 93 , 339 1,302,955 
BORN Shale, Gee oes see 294 163, 865 1,445, 157 
TOZGie) 2 Sorte cee ee eicians 150 35,412 421,082 
| 1) Ae Geek Se ere 198 167,846 1,337,887 
ODS) iS) Sey Siw sce oc 282 99, 430 1,698, 684 
LODO Met) ee nine eet Diy 59, 460 695,328 








Number of Employees Time loss 
disputes involved | in working 
days 














DENMARK 
(a) (e) 
EO LO: Sh. i ee ee 472 35,575 877,548 
19200 rc dsr teed. 243 21,965 690,089 
TO RE we One 110 48,147 1,321,184 
TO te Ae ok eRe AM 31 48, 859 2,272,054 
NOOB 3 5.55 Lees Ra ce 58 1,941 19, 677 
TG DAR.. edhe O14 PA Nee 71 9,758 175,090 
LO DBI. 409, Aor Ras Mao 48 102,331 4,138,486 
GOZO i sisi ge eR 35 Se 1,050 23, 000 
1BEP70e ee Geter tela): Bis ap eee 17 2,851 119,000 
TOZSIS ae hea Cet ce: 11 469 11,000 
OPA aie Ts Gs a Oe Ze 1,040 41, 283 
ESTHONIA 
(d) (e) 
LODE een ee aie hata eee 7a, Ss 53 5,156 7,859 
ODOM Rt tot aavdet ss aes 29 One0o 42,162 
TODS Pe ee en id Sais.e Sino Ss 35 3,492 10,299 
ODA Wc ASEAN URS: ee 16 1,568 4,831 
ODE bees ca ste eG eels 16 904 2,539 
HOLS ore. RNS Ty 2 14 525 1,196 
NOD a ad oo aN A 834 5 218 3, 067 
TOQBA-AE. 3S SS RR 3 5 1,098 49,336 
1OZO Re ft AM EER 6 oh 15 1,439 4,386 
FINLAND 


Be bleinesiees so: 





(a) 


(e) 


1,211, 242° 


1,462, 228 
451, 854 
300, 583 
365, 868 
271,865 
249,198 


160, 130 
455,588 
119, 868 
252,374 
261,474 
51,049 


18,110,353 
24, 247,132 
8,047,742 
3,197,619 
5,391, 706 
3, 863, 182 
2,046,563 
4,072,163 


oneeoeees tes 
Sale we eae Oyo 
Po 
= ig_e 96 @ 6 © ©) 616 


ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1930—Continued 
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Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
ays 
GERMANY 
(b) (e) (e) 
TO) a sean Bee 4,068 | 2,143,605 | 35,132,412 
OD UA ry eae ae) 4,392 | 1,561,785 | 17,702,800 
Dea NSU Pets 2 RP ets teas 4,788 1,540,351 26,316,390 
A ae 5,201 1, 969, 263 28,894, 434 
ODA Owe ee eee ated lee se 2,162 1,769,386 14, 138, 821 
RO AE ete va Sor anat oie saes aie 2,012 1,634,317 36, 023, 143 
ODER tele he meen alee teal el 1,766 758,071 16, 855, 856 
LOA Se Oe ah a Ae 383 99, 227 1,271,884 
HOD RS ihc sheet She] « ele 871 493, 680 5, 936, 006 
MQ. aveihele se eoneie sise.s 763 723,415 19, 481, 258 
ROO AGE ek kDa WAR aed LUST A eho fal A sn A UNA D tlen tect ts, 
1930—I1st quarter...... 61 17, 438 114,878 
Qnd quarter..... 68 17,189 204, 682 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NoRTHERN IRELAND 
(a) (f) 
NO ee ol ARR Bar! oie 1,352 2,401,000 34,970, 000 
DODO sie Wiad eee tye isiets 1,607 1,779, 000 26,570, 000 
POD 20 s)s eanepnemete sieeaies 763 1,770,000 85, 870, 000 
NO 22 crete reolte eters teiets! es 576 556, 000 19, 850, 000 
MODS Gis l oie dante eect retave 628 399, 000 10,670, 000 
NO 2A oer Ate anelale oy attics ve 710 616, 100 8,420,000 
UU UN a Semel 603 445,300 7,952,000 
LO 2G ee eS cea een tek 323 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
1 Op Ae MUS Mealy he eS 308 114, 200 1,174,000 
POD SM Ve iO iadersls attra 302 124,300 1,405, 000 
OOO ei he He veca satan lave 420 532,100 8, 283 , 000 
OS Oat sie Mises aerate ates! 415 309,400 4,404,000 
LOSO—Vaw hea onhere\eis 33 9,400 45,000 
Ge seraoeeniste: 32 9,300 79, 000 
MEST ayes tere 35 9,200 51,000 
Aprile tatetennars 27 110, 400 1,305, 000 
MaVi aver bieete of 35 87,600 1, 600, 000 
JUNOCL pete ies ene 33 52,300 429, 000 
BU hg degelidechis «anne 30 11,000 89, 000 
AUPE te opts oie 35 8, 200 49,000 
SENU- eee eu: 18 6,300 41,000 
OCG Mees Cerataeis 26 5,900 41,000 
IN OVilaee ceiaa ee 27 8,800 64, 000 
Dee tiien testes 30 49, 400 547, 000 
HuNGARY 
(d) (g) 
OD Gee Foe ee cee erat avece 57 9,618 52,003 
OO Tpamieran chimbrsis cis bales 84 24,803 294,941 
LUSDAST ine fee 8 Fe EERO eeE Sg 31 10, 289 131,174 
LOA RS talent Bet te ee 63 15, 065 149, 204 
Britisu INDIA 
(c) (g) 
ODT ie eal heals sem tari 400 523,155 6, 637, 862 
UA Ny RA ee Set Sa 278 435,434 3,972,727 
BOQ so ciele & stoves teenie nels 213 301,044 5,051,704 
1 Ye a Bee ee 133 312, 462 8, 730,918 
1 ASST PR MEE A, ee 134 270,423 12,578,129 
AG ZG see S hee ren ae ate 128 186, 811 1,097,478 
LOD Tare tl 2 eae ear eee 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
1928 eek UU eee Ape scche 203 506, 851 31,647,404 
1929 or sle's,& bade AB RS aio 141 532,016 12,165,691 
(a) 
1930—Jan 8 14,161 108,044 
OG) epee Se aaa 11 22,337 652,014 
Mare rete dite ce 13 37,784 821,970 
April Resi utes sai 15 41,510 225, 639 
AY ae ole 15 34,647 228,478 
Agate Hee aoe Wes 17 27,011 52,228 




















Number of | Employees] Time loss 
Year disputes | involved | in working 
days 
IrisH FREE STATE 
(a) (g) 
(Ls RE OS aay Ae 131 20, 635 1,208,734 
Qe ee tres 5 ae itaneiete ae atants 104 16, 403 301,705 
ODS Se: PRA are ee 86 6, 855 293,792 
KY A MRL BS cho ag 57 3,455 85,345 
18 Ay CREF 2 eo 53 2,312 64, 020 
QOS Aare Betacis hots site 52 2,190 54, 292 
NOZOe ure erate 53 4,533 101,397 
Ivaty 
(d) (k) (g) 
19.19 200 Wik Perera: as 1, 671 1,054,260 | 18,998,236 
1920s tis a he eerie eee 1,897 1, 286, 066 16,609,559 
5 ROS Ie tee ae Bee aba 704, 843 8,555, 209 
1D ek cn oa Rew ete kere 589 441,602 6,964,442 
1923565) d sae Ree Rae: 214 73,248 447,437 
JAPAN 
(d) (g) 
RODS: 1). eee otet ate kei 250 AT, 503) PR: cere 
OF Ee Sear a RS ois a 270 362259) ei aes 
MODE re cals Reet ule be ate 333 54,526 638 , 363 
1S )4a) Coa We 8 293 40,142 361, 225 
TOZ Ge cisks vst Ri Rtae pie w wi 'ars 495 67, 234 122,292 
MOD Fcriier asic ee woe le are 383 46, 672 791,599 
1928 1. | PeOR eM A oe felesals 393 302375 Wage Gon meae 
LATVIA 
(d) (g) 
TOZARS Ss 08) Pee eee aria 87 9,523 95,988 
TO Tee Seen ee ce ciate 53 8,224 24,552 
1G26 ee eee ee te 53 5,065 63, 968 
LA A ieee, dateline S -Adleeatea 95 ips 60, 267 
1828 iyi ee tent te 179 13,431 62,254 
1G 2 Oe ry entire etc teke 362 26, 462 45,838 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) 
DAS) AS aa ae Mee GL dias Bae 649 61,700 1,094, 700 
POZO tele yee errata ae eee 481 66,500 2,333,900 
LO ZT ec oid mecrerets ateter cake 298 47,700 1,383,700 
O22 NS Stik, vores aeia 6 cee 325 44,000 1,108,300 
(QOS ree alte ores ieee 289 56, 400 3,986,500 
g UY PRN wanton rk eit ete 239 27,100 427,100 
LOZO Ste a eee eae ae 262 31,700 780, 860 
O26. Gate ae oe 212 9,100 281,300 
1 (een caret ceeirgaieytity 3 228 12,190 203,900 
US PAS Wine Sale? Sacre Am oe is 5 195 15, 200 638, 000 
LOZGe LY ostniine cena 214 19,500 964,000 
19380——Jan kien <n 9 1,062 9,500 
Bebmieerteoros 15 800 9,500 
Mart. aectcen aoe WP 4 1,740 14,800 
TA DY ranean ss ake 23 2,817 28,000 
IMB Janae ove Se 19 476 30, 600 
JUNG Lee. eee 16 1,638 23,500 
Jubyiatomeacte ial 29 1,759 24,100 
Me Rea pie RL SOU 17 1,434 23,250 
pent My) aor i iN RO Se 12 770 12,800 
(Cy Ek as ALM a | Uo aA UE AL an LAE RES cin hi Gl By ese ek isl 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1930—Continued 


Number of | Employees | Time loss Number of | Employees | Time loss 











Year disputes involved | in working Year disputes involved | in working 
days days 
Mexico PALESTINE 
ol eowuds Aces Me Wal INL eS Seah RN UNA AR Nokes bi on aed a Ria © 
(d) (g) (d) (g) 

192 OF GCA IRIRE tenes 197 63 , 000 (0) 20) MASP say te A, Soe OF ake eee eo 2,017 

1098 eae oe Reto 146 54,396 GOB PAGG) 1 1923's: aietcialete statete che keresa 6 pA Wie | PaweAng te, ence 6,705 

AOA cin lavale brotethe atett custo 138 29, 244 BO GRAOT EO 2AY oe ore bre Rte ehsters fie! AG ce et meee tone 24,025 

1905) Seine ewe eee 51 DUGLAG | Ra a'ah Geel es « 1925 ed Ree a ols Glia hese 33,302 

TOQG sec ucobrctete eee csi. 24 ATL SauMls clas Moe tel 1926 sect He ie cana a | eee paeee 8, 863 
CP GR SEL AE: a nde 20 562 13,469 
TODS res Se he cis 22 886 4,379 
DRC TIAe See trm WU CL CCE ta an a a ee ee 

New ZEALAND 
eee a a a a aa aS PHILIPPINES 
(b) (f) (f) a ce cae eer rr es 

BOIS Ae). okies ae ee 45 S080 leaks cRGRS- (d) (g) 

A OQO HRS eke flies, Beye ieic'e's 7 15,138 54,735 

UOTE eS hee ek ce 77 10, 433 119, 208 NOI 8 certs claietgtae eb. 24 PAOD Gi eer Sees a 

AOD OLat Phen aay, ook 5g 6,414 93,456 1 (CDP INS, AE tel 5 See 26 Si Sate ee rae a 

Seon st) eae Wah: Sa 49 7,162 201,812 MQ Z AMO crak ere Nee: a0: ov cus 20 Gu 7S Wetre eee 

ey eh ae 34 14,815 89, 105 1S Ae Me An Rea Se ae 23 GS Guile weet ptems fee 

[OR 83 9,905 74, 552 TOD Ole oeoee a val ees cisvarnerecs 27 72a lant telie nctene 

Wea OVE ee noe 59 Oe hee gen 1) a eta aren ia areee 53 SeOOT Nee eee eee es 

FOOT te ree. 26 4,384 10.395 | | 1928......----- eee eee 38 ALTON eters Sarasa teas) « 

LODSr Raines eee 41 9, 822 Soa SUH | lola Meet ee cutee’, bee orgy GR eye es VE ise 

TROPA RUS RRO Gees tee 49 dinSo L 26, 808 

1930—1st 9 months.... 33 4,306 22,505 






pe ee ee ee Se a ae 





Norway (a) (g) 

eg rs cep LIUISeY Sab hee A ee Ra AIO sl sais cee 47 23,799 537, 138 

F mm Ny pecs atet te Odean 66 105,658 839,415 

(d) g Cree 25 9,892 112,357 

Ce ae atte be Bo || epeaeed | 3,088, 742i Cetra: RU a 

oe no be 26 2/168 RE CIN ie eee sea aaa " wet Hees 

(od ores 57 24/965 ToT Waa ‘ eG Ph 

TN ee MS SS 61 errireto te w2.88e' aces ia : Was ee 

ee aaa ee 84 13,752 B66, B50: tana eee. LNs ia aie OBE 

OD Girne cia cite sieteroe stots ts 51 ’ 487 2,204,365 Tht OED 10 5. 746 10.535 

CD Sh NE te a 96 porake La 1, 376)080 Wik cee fide? Fo nay at 

TO, ee a ae 63 8/042 363,844 | | —————_—$__—_$___$_$$_~_?~~____{$?~______ 
RDO aut neers these 73 4) 796 196,704 
MIPIO! “WISIN They PRAT Wwews tt 

SPAIN 
PoLaAND ee aT | pak AMEE MURAI Bd Ti GR: | LR oh OR 
Pe Ne aks SE (d) (e) 

(a) (e) PNIACS, OO. 403 | 178,496 | 4,001,278 

LGM), ohs sie ek blste ve 404 | 2447684 | 7,261,762 

Tae RPO | TORU OOM nig... Le gah ae 933 83,691 | 2,802,299 

TE Gh a OD go2 | 607,268 | 4,638,744 | | 1922.............. 00. 429 | 119,417 | 2,672,567 

octet. oie? sate Tote BA EGL [1° 6, 381.519 | 1098 a hd sank oid Seopa 411 | 120,568 | 3,027,026 

Waobiaey Pedi . Debs Shoyic 5881688) Te¥87822.1 | Ws nao. e+e 151 28/744 604,512 

nee Lae ee BeS.f 149,874 |) 1,822, 000 WIMOBSREU EL. tule sit 164 60,120 839,934 

ise Ay Rae: VHA. 681 |i WISBB ABS | 1 102G. ia. cousins ame > «ie 93 21,851 247,293 

AUO% db ous) deereclin~: BODE His 23% 700! v1 By425, 8084 1 EG2T.. ees eens 107 70,616 | 1,311,891 

iki Lanbesaey oe eae 7301 3a6 140") 8,734,068 | )49QBe. vaste wal... 87 70,024 771,213 
Tn ie ooh ee ae 493 | 218,801 | 1,042,039 

1930—ist quarter...... 71 12) 671 Fg Na ec oe aR i ea el RR ED 


eee nnn nee EEE EEE nna 


ROUMANIA 

Ad Se ee he ean (d) (g) 
(d) (e) POG, cilee cetaee Tb oa 440 81,041 2,295,900 
LR ie aes 0 ae 486 139, 039 8,942,500 
BST ah tha suc Fo al caidas 52 753 116, 091 1,702,402 PPSOTL.. Sh teteeW ER 347 49,712 2,663,300 
HOOT. Hei Ties 119 19,475 $1506 bb1998. 34 dans sores ows 392 75,679 2,674,580 
rer ey Oa eee 219 22,819 MR TOR taeda keodce. oe a 5 « 206 102,896 6, 907,390 
SO ete on Ae eae 3 122 17,274 S01, 045 | VIOREL Yad. bd. Gees 261 23,976 1,204,500 
{SDN LLG. SOR «cid 88 11,749 BIO ROB NA BOOS 5, duc asbele taper: 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
POST N any ott doyhats sta 73 19,857 SOG. BOL LP ldc0, aora cee! fet aae.<'« 206 52,891 1,711,200 
ee PS. seeds 88 20,442 SO 086 L4O27 ss ctincta sh. isis 189 9,477 400, 000 
Try RS eee Sie Be aero: 51 6,504 Ce VET ee ee eee 201 71,461 4,835, 000 
iy opie paenncten ae 57 9,199 10OVG66 PP10RUs 2 ae. oo he ets 180 12, 676 667, 000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1930—Concluded 














Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
SWITZERLAND 

(d) ) 
Tht} USER Ces aaa a A Ma 237 PA WEAN UI Ia a ee eet aa 
DO2OS Cainarten en ienatae 184 ASS OSGi eee ae ee 
1 GA aa TE A) UPR 55 QET SG it arene 
HOS RIE Onan h clas te 104 105 340i; wuss eea tes 
DOP SRURAOc ie alice on 44 Sh OGTs legac eee. 
AN oes Ry bia cathe ae ew. 70 G5 CE Lal) Saphes eemny at ts 
OZ SRL UMAR mbt et de 42 32901] aantae ee 
QBN ee) Meme Rett he 35 Da Lal Sooty ee aes 
HOM Ts Nar latt We csekee aie 26 2,058 34,160 
LOOSE res ee va atta s te 45 5,474 98, 015 
ESPACE ok 2 8 ROR Ys ST SPORE i 39 4,661 99, 608 

URUGUAY 

(d) g) 
TOTO RES HRS ee ene 65 18,491 581,995 
O20 ess te ACO eas 193 16,303 645, 864 
LOT Rak Me Rael a dicue s 146 2,958 83, 690 
DOD De aicns ARIE hele laisscee 35 5,819 149, 050 
QOS tere citer ah enleuetr ation bie 114 a7, 43, 044 
5 YD i AN I A ee 22 858 21,552 
DOD Dae Bana am to Ge 11 268 10, 646 
MO Gaia. ape ae rie 600 11,952 
TOOTe Saisie aleG er nee 13 1S TR sl iat ey a 2 
1OD8 < Hakrni vite Minne anne, 3 DBO itis khan 

YUGOSLAVIA (0) 

(d) (g) 
A KYRA OR Ibe STE La 220 29,141 486,392 
BRIE ea Shy HONORE 335 13, 232 159, 300 
Og ER SS 60 De tb5 76,337 
TOS Re Nt 44 7,483 110, 690 
TOQGH BEN, eee ene 46 10,979 157,485 
TOOTS ee here ON alee 78 7,588 239, 183 











Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
Unitep STATES 
(a) (e) (1) 
1 BY) Ho rele BA TG ree 3,630 4,160) 348 eer nee 
LOZOB: 5 ote cate. hk 3,411 1, 46350540]. Rene 
TO 2a Sees Baer 2,385 1, O99 247) Wie eneireteete 
1 ps EA Ur de 1,112 1,612, 562) 922 Seer 
1OQS Si keer tia 18558 756, 84a). eee 
LODE Nn cent See Spee ea 1,249 6545 641. )). 0... Gee. 
VOD Bie, conte meters seen ieee 1,301 428) 4G) | ceecanee eee 
19263 eer oa ret eats eee 1,035 BLO OUR [anes mercer: 
PAM OOO a Meth aoe alco 734 349, 434 37,799,394 
ESP 4 ieee, SPA RS EOL Sa 629 357, 145 31,556,947 
LO ZO F amiatartertnper. Aerie 903 ate 9,975,213 
a 

1980—Janiennce saen 42 8,879 182,202 
NebNs i-nuee es 44 37,301 436, 788 

B/E SORE M coaster 49 15,017 289,470 
Aprilevere ttre 60 5,814 180, 445 

May aaeetenrde rus 64 9,281 192,201 

JUN ee eee 54 13,791 150, 627 

Julye ee see 76 14, 219 148, 982 

AUG he eee ale 51 15,902 144,530 
Septic ee 69 15, 954 203 , 533 

Octane aa 41 10,999 345,100 

Bi fo apie, SAPO | e's) OA eR |S et a eed belie tdci 

(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 


counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
complete from June, 1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of 
April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Not official, but a study 
made by a college professor at Peking. 


Paper-Using Industries in Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Forest 
Products Branch) recently published a report 
on the paper-using industries of Canada for 
1927-28. The report details the production in 
Canada of commodities whose chief compon- 
ent material is paper and paper-board. It is 
pointed out that two summaries of these statis- 
tics have been published annually in the past. 
One of these dealt with printing trades and 
the allied graphic arts, and the other with the 
manufacture of paper goods. The present re- 
port combines these two groups in one with 
the object of showing the importance of the 
paper using industries in their relation to the 
pulp and paper industry on which they depend 
to a large extent for their raw material, and 
their importance as a source of supply of the 
packing material, containers, stationery, print- 
ed matter, and other paper commodities so 
necessary in modern business and industry. 
The report also gives additional reviews for 
past years as well as certain historica] and 
general information relating to the group of 
industries as a whole. 


In 1928 wood and paper products formed 
11.7 per cent of the total value of manufac- 
tured products in Canada, and 21.4 per cent 
of the total value of exports of all kinds of 
Canadian produce. The wood and paper group 
products in Canada comes second in import- 
ance to vegetable products both in respect to 
gross value of production and total value of 
exports. The steadily increasing importance 
of this group of products is shown in the fol- 
lowing figures:— 


Production Exportation 
NOD Game $600,064,661 $286,305,842 
1 DAES. 629,567,156 280,959,319 
1928.. 682,549,865 289,125,744 


Summaries of the principal statistics of this 
industry, especially those pertaining to the 
capital employed, numbers and salaries of 
wage earners, cost of materials, gross value of 
production, etc., were included in the tables 
of manufacturing statistics published in the 
Lasour Gazerre, May, 1980, page 600. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Fourth Quarter of 1930 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the fourth three 
months of 1930, and since these Acts became 
severally effective. Similar tables, bringing 
the statistics down to September 30, 1930, 
were given in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1930. The text of the Old Age Pensions Act 
was given in the issue for April, 1927, page 
375. It makes provision for the establishment 
of a Dominion Provincial pension system to 
be effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session this year, to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The final 
report of the Nova Scotia Commission on Old 
Age Pensions was outlined in the Lazsour 
Gazerrs, May, 1930, and the question of 


participating in the system is still under 
consideration in that province. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a_ private 
income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
apy, that their private income exceeds $125 
a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by the respective provincial governments. 
The Department of Labour of Canada pays 
quarterly to each province one-half of the 
total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1930 


eee ee ee SS 
SSS ——————Eeeeeee—e——ooooooENananououQauaaSSSaaSaSaSaSaSaS— e_O®OD— 





British ‘ : Saskat- North West 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories 
Order 
— Act Act Act Act Act in Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective Council 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, effective 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 Jan. 25, 
1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at De- 1 
cember 31, 1930.... 3,019 5,307 Dwlou 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 
Average monthly 
DENSION Ss. vee aes $19 43 $19 33 $19 07 $19 51 $19 36 HAS) Co aS 0 en 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
third quarter of 
fiscal year 1930-31, 
(period Oct. 1-Dec. 
SINTOSO)E Ene 179,443 57 315,487 94 340,926 93 | 2,528,145 94 326,515 05 452 49 | 3,690,971 92 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 89,721 78 157,743 97 170,463 47 | 1,264,072 97 163,257 53 452 49 | 1,845,712 21 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
three quarters of 
fiscal year 1930-31, 
(period April 1- 
Dec. 31, 1930)..... 498,417 30 889,233 88 995,222 69 | 5,489,581 43 900,800 48 787 88 | 8,774,043 66 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 249,208 64 444,616 94 497,611 35 | 2,744,790 71 450,400 25 787 88 | 4,387,415 77 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
et of yor Age 
ensions ct to 
Dec: 31,'1930........ 765,837 34 | 2,938,870 91 | 2,644,518 36 | 7,745,269 75 | 2,220,539 99 1,606 13 | 16,316,642 48 
Dominion ages 
ment’s share o 
expenditure........ 382,918 65 | 1,469,435 45 | 1,322,259 20 | 3,872,634 87 1,110,270 00 1,606 13 | 8,159,124 30 


Senna e late werree even & tne 8 | ak ee eee 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1930 





— Alberta British Manitoba Ontario Saskat- | Northwest Total 


Columbia chewan | Territories 
Total number of pensioners......... 3,019 OnooT Silat 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 
Percentage of pensions to total 
DOPWLAGION Gece soy ued eee eee ee 0-46% 0:89% 0-85% 1-08% 0:62% Os0607lbseciceeecic 
Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population......... 1-:17% 1-84% 1-68% 38-48% 1:17% Ld Go lisatces saciae tls 
Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 38-96% 48-58% 50-68% 31-00% 53-62% LNOOY AVA et Bab ee Fin oA 
e- Fe- e- e- e- Fe- Fe- 
Conjugal Condition— Males|males|Males|males| Males|males|Males|males|Males|males| Males|males|Males|males 
WIG pg t=Xe Wem Guan Mun Ae wR hee He 880| 375] 1,250} 627] 1,790) 1,005] 8,266] 4,400] 1,805] 941) = 4]....../13,995) 7,348 
SINGLE, PLE ele: ike ciation eiothon tae 234 52| 788] 164) 284) 125] 2,418) 2,593} 250 G2 cathe ae eee os0c4 182,990 
Widowed {581.3 Sst aaae Chard crear 601} 810) 861] 1,378} 876] 1,625) 5,785)12,162; 959) 1,447 1 1) 9,083}17,423 
MoiVvADE DAT Ls. eh. eee rete 55 12| 194 75 22 10} 104 81 27 Plossl ase) A0ciine Loo 


Classification of British Subjects— 


Bb eee fe te a, Ruse 2,218 4, 804 3,960 84, 707 3,463 5 49,157 
Naturalization. cee een: 752 462 1,739 724 2,009 1 5, 687 
Marriage non) hens. noe, eeetide tee 49 71 38 378 S6ih | ok eee 572 

3,019 5,337 5, 737 35,809 | 5,508 6 55,416 


Number of pensioners with previous 
residence in other provinces 
during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the date of commence- 
ment of pension— 


All benta: Su viehicr tee Saeco aan | eR ea a 455 49 88 111 2 705 
‘British: Colum biat see TOSMMIPR Re hake 79 58 63 1 306 
Sianito Data. CRMn uel ane 5 one 99 DOAN | | Meek came TS AAO Ct Ries eae 946 
New Brunswick. v22. ig.) aise one 25 60 9 22 DG vee: Meese 142 
INOVa SCOTAN Soh e eee ee 36 87 20 39 AAD IRD so ai NO 214 
Ontario ye. See ae 293 342 Doce at er: Che} BOP Va aes = 1,444 
Prince Edward Island........... 11 13 ORB he LO pool ae aren Ua ANd We Pie ia Pa Pe 41 
Qire bec. kee) ae Wn Olea eatery 72 63 36 332 Fe Ned I ALAR aie 576 
Saskatchewan. su sien 155 340 216 BEN beige HEN OO He MS Mee 843 
Northwest Herritories?. so jocec cutest: eee TO es Fer eae 3 15 
Mukonwerr (Gonyueie.: nee cea 3 DH pal WOE es PO a0 RR | eB AP ese A | LN cen eM CNP iG in a eae 30 

799 1, 684 657 784 TRB 3 5,262 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation With Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


I N previous issues of the Lasour Gazerte, 

an account has been given of the Special 
Session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment of the Unemployment Relief Act. 
Particulars of the expenditures approved have 
been given from month to month. 

The Provinces continue to submit their pro- 
posals for Provincial and Municipal work 
under the Agreement entered into with the 
Dominion Government, the following joint 
expenditures having been approved by the 
Minister of Labour up to February 9th:— 


Prince Edward Island.. .. .. .. ..$ 200,000 
Neva Seatiage: cena. 2,329,539 
New Brunswick .... Py ay nal’. 3641.000 
CVG the cicoea\e Ate hie sk. ss sah ee 10,164,050 
Cnietioteir pate re: OP Se TS S08 477 
Mamitobe :is 7. 3 ie 2,536,044 
Sackatohewalitimelaseiie. dowmaibiet © 40880048 
Saskatchewan Drought Area.. . 424,550 
CHE eee T Sil tee ke gets 2,666,033 
British Columbia... .. .. 2,654,070 
Visa ten ales. Uk) adho Bee 20,000 
Gradex Crossing Fund.},.5 <saes ao .489;360 
Canadian Pacific Railway... .. .. .. 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways... .. .. 14,159,403 
Department of Interior (Parks) 33,000 

$64,975,519 


Approximate Extent of Relief Provided 


The various Provinces, railway companies 
and Departments of the Government which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to date. Details for each Province, etc., 
are given below. The complete figures can- 
not be presented, as in the Province of Quebec, 
where Unemployment Relief work has been 
approved of to be carried on in about one 
thousand municipalities, the Provincial au- 
thorities find themselves unable to furnish a 
complete statement at the present time, owing 
to the fact that the municipalities are respond- 
ing slowly to their request for statistics. 

The following details show that at least 
180,492 individuals had been given employment 
for 2,863,168 man-days from the commence- 
ment of the operations under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act to the end of January, 1931, 
these figures not being complete, as returns 
from the Province of Quebec, where a great 
deal of work is being done, are only partially 
included. 

21362—43 


In British Columbia 22,206 individuals had 
been given employment up to January 31, 
321,802 man-days work having been given. 
Up to January 31, direct relief had been given 
to 3,512 families, in addition to 12,089 indi- 
viduals. These figures furnished by the pro- 
vincial authorities are said not to include 
Victoria, Prince George and Nelson. 

In Alberta up to January: 31, 11,902 indi- 
viduals were given employment, 171,479 man- 
days work being given. Direct relief was also 
given to 2,717 heads of families, and 8,489 
single men. While detailed figures for the 
municipalities are not generally available, the 
City Manager of Lethbridge has notified the 
Department of Labour that the number of men 
given employment in that municipality is 396 
to January 31, 2,112 man-days work having 
been provided. The figures for Lethbridge 
are included in the figures given for the Prov- 
ince. In addition to the above, Unemploy- 
ment Relief work is now being carried on in 
the National Parks at Banff, Waterton and 
Jasper, 197 men having been given a total of 
1,073 man-days work. 

The reports from Saskatchewan indicate 
that the total number of men given employ- 
ment was 18,472 to January 31, 296,467 man- 


~ days work having been provided. In addition 


the Province reports that 139,064 team-days 
work were given. These figures included 
145,209 man-days work given to about 9,000 
farmers in some 44 municipalities in the 
drought area. The number of individuals 
given Direct Relief amounted to 12,014. 

Manitoba reports that 19,495 individuals 
were given employment up to January 31, 
134,560 man-days work being given. There 
were actually working on January 31, 2,2i1 
individuals, and included in this number were 
771 men employed on the Grasmere drainage 
project. Direct relief to January 31, was given 
to 25,658 individuals. These figures do not 
include unemployment relief work under the 
Unemployment Relief Act in the Riding 
Mountain National Park, where 263 individuals 
have been given 8,899 man-days work. 

The number of men given employment un- 
der the Unemployment Relief Act arrange- 
ments in the Province of Ontario is reported 
as 43,000 up to January 30. The total number 
of man-days work given to the same date 
being 1,160,000. The number of cases given 
direct relief up to January 30, was 17,000, this 
figure including single men and heads of 
families. 
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In Quebec work is being carried on under 
the Unemployment Relief Act in over 900 
municipalities, but the provincial authorities 
have not yet found themselves able to prepare 
a representative report showing the number 
of men thus given work. Reports from a few 
of the municipalities show 5,309 men given 
work amounting to 45,660 man-days. Figures 
for direct relief given in the City of Montreal 
are available to December 31 only. They 
show that to that date 8,889 heads of families, 
including some 31,970 individuals, were given 
direct relief. In addition the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies reports that to the same 
date 17,982 free nights lodging had lbeen 
furnished, together with 107,982 free meals. 

The figures for New Brunswick show a total 
of men employed to January 31, of 22,112. 
Employment was given to the extent of 149,267 
man-days. No figures have yet been received 
covering direct relief, but it is understood 
that there was very little expenditure in this 
connection up to the end of January. 

In Prince Edward Island, 1,074 individuals 
had been employed up to January 31, a total 
of 8098 man-days work having been given. 
During December 151 individuals were given 
direct relief, which was also extended to 9 
individuals during the month of January. 

Nova Scotia reports that 29,540 individuals 
were given employment up to January 31, 
work being given to the extent of 372,565 man- 
days. The number receiving direct relief dur- 
ing January was 1,893, all heads of families. 


The Yukon Territory has given employment 
this winter to 150 individuals, who were given 
2,096 man-days work. No money was ex- 
pended for direct relief in the Yukon under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Relief 
Act. 


Railway Companies—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway reports that work done as a result of 
the Agreement under the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act has resulted in 4,208 individuals being 
given employment up to January 31. These 
men were given a total of 124,852 man-days’ 
work, 

The Canadian National Railways had 501 
men actually employed on January 31, but 
since the commencement of the relief work 
have given employment to 2,569 individuals, 
who had been given 66,350 man-days’ work 
up to January 31. 

In addition to the work outlined above 
tenders are being invited by the Canadian 
National Railways in respect to the New- 
market Sub-Division Crossing, which has just 
been covered by an Order of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 

At the Brampton Sub-Division Crossing, 
where the Canadian Pacific Railway is also 
concerned, the engineers of the respective com- 
panies have agreed on the details of plans, 
which have been filed with the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for approval, and 
when the Board’s Order issues, the work in 
question will be proceeded with. 


Additional Expenditures Approved up to February 9, 1931 


In previous issues details of expenditures 
approved to January 10, have been set forth. 
The details of additional expenditures ap- 
proved: to February 9, and included in above 
summary are given below :— 


Province of Manitoba 


Municipality of La Broquerie 


(Piney Road)—Roads.. 1,000 
Municipality of St. J ames—Paving 

and laying watermain.. . 40,000 
Rupert’s Land (Hole Lake Road) 

—Brushing and close cutting 

of roadway.. . 750 
Kemnay—Construction | of. subway. 150,000 
Trans-Canada Highway.. .. 13,800 
Town of Birtle—Road ‘work and 

improvements. . 625 
Village of Teulon—Road improve- 

ments.. . BAL 
Municipality ‘of | Swan River— 

Road improvements.. .. 625 
Municipality of Whitemouth— 

Road improvements... 1,250 
Municipality of Winchester—Road 

improvements.. : 1,250 
City of Brandon—Civic improve- 

ments. AINESORRIIE ROCA. 'eEaE 6,250 


Town of Oak Lake—Creek sane 


BIOD sapiys eee my hay wate ei elereenes 625 
Town of Morden—Road improve- 
ments. vais staat ate. ist xii 625 
Municipality © of Odanah—Road 
iniprovementsinwiAY.. ce sa’ 1,250 
Municipality of Pa lation’ 
improvements... tre 1,250 
Municipality of St. " Boniface— 
Diversion of Seine river... . 5,000 
Municipality of Springfield— 
Brushing and gravelling.. .. 1,250 
Municipality of Victoria—Clearing 
road, hauling gravel.. 1,250 
Village of Shoal Lake—Clearing 
road, digging well.. .. 250 
Province of Quebec 
Abitibi— 
Montgay Canton... .. of curebya 1,000 
Sheptitsk! 6.6. 6 a siseh a 500 
TANATEONNGL.. das Ce wk ok eae 1,200 
Cantons Unis Figuery and 
Dalquier Ouest.. tu Ae 1,000 
Argentenil— 
Arundel. 2,000 
Huberdeau.. .. ADS ae 1,000 
Grenville Village. . ae .Add. 1,000 
Arthabaska—Ste Seraphine. . 1,500 
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Beauce— 
L’Enfant Jesus Paroisse.. 
St. Benoit Labre.. . 
St. Come de Kennebec Paroisse. 
St. Elizear de Beauce.. ae 
St. Marie Paroisse.. 


SEE GPa LIOTEs cuattaccei i: tok. oot ane meee 
Sere WiliDer Ge eta) tes cone 
rae UGH ea Gas) a eee 
Tring Junetion.. .. .. ..Add. 
Beauharnois—St. Louis de 
OTIACUIG: fa er a ss wo eat eee 
LN eaten Damien Vil- 
. Add. 


lag 
Berthior—_St. Berthelemi_ Paroisse. 
Bonaveuture— 
Carleton sur Mer. ..° .;. 


Grande ra AP Bl ke “Add. 
Mann.. ER te Ltr heccet 
Musselyville. . Pee. ee ee 


Shigawake.. . oad: 
Brome—Eastman Village. . ze 
Chambly—Greenfield Park.. 
Champlain— 

St. Roch de Mekinac.. .. 

N. D. de la Presentation Alma 

Ville. : 
St. Joseph ‘de Mekinac.. ay 
Sto Georges ini. .: .. Add. 


Chicoutimi— 
Ghicoutimin Villex. 30.50. Add. 
Tonawieroviiieeiae . ic. toed. 
Port Alfred. . Ae . Add. 
Deux Montagnes—St._ " Bustache 
Paroisse.. : 
Dorchester— 
St. Bernard.. 
St. Isidore.. 
Drummond— 


St. Joseph de Grantham..Add. 
St. Felix de Kingsey.. 
Beco itt ons Kishorouel and Partie 
de Marlow.. : Le 
Gaspe— 
Gaspe Bay South.. 
Duchesnay.. y: 
Grande Riviere. . 


Hull— 

Eardley 

Gracefield Village. . 

Wakefield Village.. 
Tberville—Henryville (St. George) 
Joliette—St. Alphonse Paroisse. 
Kamouraska—Riviere Ouelle.. 
Labelle— 

Olyde... 5: 

Canton Joly.. 

Laecaille.. 

Mont Laurier. ; 

Laval— 

St. Vincent de pan i are 

Pontevisw@iwe!. © .. . Add. 
Levis— 

St. Henri de Lauzon Paroisse. 

St. Nicholas Sud.. meena 
L’Islet— 

Casgrain and Leverrier. . 

N. D. de Bonsecours Paroisse. 

St. Perpetue Paroisse.. 
Lotbiniere—St. Agathe pies 
Maskinonge — St. Leon da 

URoihtcetana ts Oe) ay oe ee 
Matapedia— 
St. Benoit Labre de Amqui.. 
St. Zenon du Lac Humqui.. 
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Megantic— 

Leeds Township. .. . 

Sacre Coeur de Marie. . 

St. Pierre Baptiste.. 

St. Jean Baptiste de Vienney.. 
Missisquoi—Dunham Village.. 
Montcalm—Woxford Canton.. 
Montmorency—St. Ferreol.. 
Montreal—Pointe au Tremble.. .. 
Nicolet—La Nativite de N. D. de 

Becancourt.. . i ¢ 
Pontiac—Onslow. Township. . 


Portneuf— 

N. Dy de’ ‘Portneuf.: 

St. Mare des Carrieres.. 
Quebec— 

Kiskisink.. . 

Stoneham and Tewkesbury. . He 
Richelieu—St. Roch de Richelieu 

Paroisse.. ; 


Rimouski— 

N. D. Sacre Coeur.. 

St. Joseph de Lepage. . 

St. Medore Mission.. .. rn 
Rouville—N. D. de Bonsecours. . 
Saguenay— 

Islets Caribou... .. 

Mingan.. 

Shefford— 

EP ALTINOTBOtE: Lat ean otek os 

Valcourt Village.. 

Ely Partie Ouest. . : 
Sherbrooke—Ascot Corner. . 
Soulanges—St. Joseph.. 

St. Hyacinthe— 

St. Madeleine Village... .. .. 

St. Thomas D’Aquin Paroisse.. 
Temiscouata— 

L’Isle Verte.. .. 

St. Rite Mission.. . 
Vercheres—Verchere Village. . 


Wolfe— 
Beaulac Village. . 
St. Raymond de Pannaford. . 
Weedon... .. ? , 
Weedon Canton. . 
Weedon Centre.. 
Wotton Ville.. 


Abitibi—Uniacke.. 2 
Arthabaska—Ste ‘Anne du ‘Sault 


Add. 
Bellechasse—St. Charles Village. . 
Charlevoix— 
Ste Agnes.. oft hers AL. 
St. Simeon Village. iB see. 
Chicoutimi— 
St. Ambroise Parish.. .. .Add. 
St. Alexis’ Village:. .. ..Add. 
Bourget Township... .. ..Add. 
Dorchester—St. Benjamin. . . Add. 
Trontenac— 
Chesham Township... .. ..Add. 
Marston South.. .. .. ..Add. 
Si Sebastien... Fo .50 0, 4. Add. 


Winslow North. ee ty ate: Bi 
Gaspe—Grande Greve (Cap des 
ae aie a re, Pa 


Rosiers).. 
Hull— 
Masham South... .. .. ..Add. 
Templeton North. . . Add. 
Kamouraska—St. Alexandre . Add. 
Labelle—L’Ascension.. .. ..Add. 
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Lac St. John— 
St. Emilien. Add.$ 500 
Girardville.. Add. 300 
St. Methode. Add. 500 
Peribonka.. . .. Add 500 
St. Francois deuSabes’. wt 1,000 
L’ Assomption—Charlemagne .Add. 1,000 
Levis—St. Romuald d@’Etchemin 
Add. 2,000 
Lotbiniere—Joly Mission... .Add. 1,000 
eae tear ae stown ‘Town- 
ship tae tN hy Ache 600 
Mitene St Ulric. . a a We 3 2,000 
Megantic—Halifax ‘South.. .Add. 500 
Montealm—Notre Dame de la 
Merci. : i Pah 600 
Montinagny— 
St. Fabien de Panet.. Add, 2,000 
Ste Huphemie.. sa heal Ole 500 
Nicolet— 
St. Pierre les a aia Add. 1,500 
Wpem1en x). \0)e) a 6 s igies ae Ce 500 
Ste Eulalie.. . .. Add. 500 
Ste Angele de Laval. .Add. 500 
Papineau—Buckingham Ville. Add. 2,000 
Pontiac—Bristol. . 4,000 
Portneuf—st. Casimir (Parish) . 4,000 
Rouville—Richelieu. . AN. 0 0 500 
Saguenay— 
Sept Isles et Moysie.. Add. 1,000 
Ste Anne de Portneuf.. ..Add. 500 
Riviere St. Jean.. .. .Add. 500 
Ste Marguerite de Clarke City 
Add. 500 
Piastre Bay.. bape Ns Kaif 200 
Mille Vaches.. .. ASP 205 bs 1,000 
St. Maurice—Yamachiche Village 
Add. 500 
Temiscamingue— 
Laverlochere and Laperriere.. 600 
‘Notre Dame de _ Lourdes de 
Lorrainville.; .. -- + «weds 1,000 
Temiscouata— 
Cacouna Village.. Add. 1,000 
St. Louis. Add. 2,000 
Riviere du Loup.. " Add. 3,000 
Vercheres—McMasterville. . Add. 1,000 
Wolfe—Wotton Township.. . 3,200 
Lac St. Jean—St. Prime Paroisse. 5,000 
Kamouraska—Ste Helene Paroisse 2,000 
Province of Alberta 
Town of Taber—Street igtpeae 
ments, . "es Ma drei Or 3 5,000 
Town of Camrose— 
Construction of sewerage disposal 
plant and extension of sewer 
line, labour and material.. 15,000 
Province of Nova Scotia 
Town of Oxford—Widening and 
reconstruction of streets... ..$ 12,500 
Town of Canso-—Construction of } 
street known as Lily Brook 
Bridge.. 3,000 
Town of Wedgeport—Improve- 
ments to highway of the 
approach to town.. . 3,000 
Town of Digby—Construction of 
highway.. 3,000 


Location of Trunk, Local and County High- 
ways, shown on November 19, 1930, in total 
amount of $675,000:— 


County of Richmond.. ..$ 18,000 
Municipality of Guysboro.. 15,550 
County of Guysboro.. ny 20,000 
County ‘of Wilalitax: nt. ... 139,800 
County of Colchester . 38,000 
County of Flante sn... 33,450 
County of Cape Breton.. . 118,000 
County of ST: 35,500 
County of Kings.. . 26,000 
County of Shelburne. 11,000 
County of Queens... .. 24,000 
County of Lunenburg. ; 40,700 
Municipality of Digby.. 21,000 
Municipality of Arglye.. 9,800 
County (of "VYarmouthes. . 27. 6,000 
Municipality of Yarmouth. . 12,700 
Municipality of St. Mary’s.. 10,700 
County of Antigonish.. .. . 12,000 
County of Pictou. , Ale 23,500 
Municipality of Barrington. . 4,500 
County of Annapolis. . . 14,000 
Municipality of Clare. . 8,000 
County of Victoria. . fn Maren eee epee OOD 
County of Inverness i500) sid set lok ox, 20,800 


Province of Ontario 


Additional amount of expenditure approved 


—$42,000. 
Walkerton—Sewers.. of 0.00 78 2,000 
W allaceburg-—Sewers. . on ‘ 5,000 
Thessalon—Conservation dam for 

Municipal Hydro Power Plant 15,000 
Ailsa Craig—Drains, a aay and 

trimming trees.. .. a 1,000 
Richmond Hill—Water main. 1,000 


Weston—Sewers (L.1.) (Excess 
cost) . 2,000 
London Township—Water mains 
(In addition to $2,500 pre- 


viously granted.. 1,500 
Chesterville—Sewers and water 

mains (In addition to $1,000 

previously granted).. 1,000 
Long Branch—Grading and _level- 

ling roads, clearing mouth 

Etobicoke river.. . 2,000 
Newcastle—W ater storage. tanks 

(Earth and concrete).. . : 1,500 
Niagara Falls—(In addition to 

$100,000 previously allowed). 10,000 


Province of Saskatchewan 


Additional amount of expenditure approved 
—$76,250. 


Province of British Columbia 


Undertakings outside municipal areas— 
$13,000. 

City of Set Ny eee ta ee 100,000 

Merritt.. .. : Pray 7 17,600 

Terrace Village. . 600 

District of Surrey... 20,000 


Village of Mission.. .. esa 
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Revised List of Expenditures 


The following are revised figures of expendi- 
tures already reported in previous issues :— 


PROVINCE OF NEw BRUNSWICK 
Municipal Undertakings 
Total 


estimated 


Municipality cost of work 


City of Saint John— 


Improvements to Millidge Ave. .$ 20,000 
Repairs to City! Road... 224). .% 4,000 
Provincial Museum. . 350,000 
Moncton City.. 20,000 
Neweastle. . 10,000 
Chatham.. 10,000 
Campbellton. . 12,000 
Wamundstons)i.42> Aes 12,000 
WéOOdSbOckK.s «6% esas 10,000 
Tartianaw:) 2) 28+ %. 6,000 
St. Leonards... .. 4,000 
Grand Falls.. 4,000 
Bathurst. . 10,000 
Sackville. . 4,000 
Fredericton. . ; 12,000 
See INTEL ORE obi nei crits intents aleurs 8,000 
Simonds Highway Board (St. 
A Balen) Pia Awe, dacsae lt Pla cleae ema pe 10,000 
Lancaster Highway Board (St. 
Olio) Hogi Maen has! dee Sead sia 10,000 
Lancaster Highway Board.. .. 10,000 


167 
Highways—Trans-Canada 
Total 
estimated 
Municipality cost of work 
County of: 
Ganletotiancte seul. “sielaata eee out 5,000 
Piece eee a the Meer ore, tae Ae 5,000 
MELT WAS ees hac NS Os Pier 5,000 
asd teet ON Thy cir ae ane hee 3,000 
Wietoria asc. ¥ Avty a3 5,000 
Westmorland... .. 10,000 
York? ; 15,000 
Highways—Provincial 
County of: 

BADEFE. versie ts ed 25,000 
Carita, «his ah 45,000 
Charlotte.. 50,000 
Gloucester... .. 50,000 
Kent.. 40,000 
Kings... ect lngs 40,000 
Madawaska <5. oc seen 35,000 
Northumberland... .. 110,090 
CHIGCUS ae oh a sn ek at 25,060 
Restigouche.. . 50,000 
Saint John s.....cenns 22,000 
Sunbury.. 35,000 
VATCUORVA sco ccs wh ones 30,000 
Westmorland... .. 55,000 
eo ite sth Bb iss 55,000 





Simplified Procedure Under Quebec Unemployed Aid Act, 1930 


The Municipal Bulletin, the official organ 
of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the 
Province of Quebec, contained in its issue for 
January, 1931, the following explanation of the 
working of the Unemployed Aid Act, which 
was passed recently by the Quebec Legislature 
(Lasour Gazetrs, December, 1930, page 1396) : 
Under this Act the municipalities which have 
been authorized to spend a certain amount in 
order to relieve unemployment are exempted 
from nearly all the formalities enacted by the 
Cities and Towns’ Act or by the Municipal 
Code. Once the contract has been signed with 
the Ministers of Labour of the Governments 
of Quebec and Ottawa, respectively, the Coun- 
cii may, notwithstanding Chapter 112 of the 
Revised Statutes, 1925, order by a mere reso- 
lution the works to be done. If the munici- 
pality must borrow, even for only a month or 
two during the collection of the taxes, a by- 
law is necessary, but this by-law is exempted 
from all the ordinary formalities. Only the 
approval of such by-law by the majority of 
the members present forming a quorum of 
the council and by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council through the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs is required. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, by Order-in-Council, has 
decided that the fees prescribed by the Official 


Tariff shall not be paid for the procedures 
that must be submitted for the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council or of the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs under this Act 
The adoption of such a by-law does not re- 
quire any notice of motion, or public notice in 
the newspapers, or more than one reading or 
promulgation. It has only to be adopted by 
the Council in the same manner as a mere 
resolution, and approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The only difference be- 
tween this by-law and a resolution is that it is 
entitled ‘By-Law’; it has a number and it 1s 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Municipalities wishing to make a short term 
loan from the Bank or otherwise for the share 
of the Government before their grants are paid 
may provide for such a loan in the same by- 
law, to be approved by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, providing for a loan to pay the 
share of the municipality. All correspondence 
concerning the works to be done, the salaries, 
the working hours and such matters must be 
addressed to the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour. As for the matters concerning short 
term loans, loan by-laws, bonds, etc., the cor- 
respondence must be addressed to the Minis- 
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ter of Municipal Affairs. Loans by means of 
notes for a term of three years or less are 
allowed, but the issue of bonds for a term of 
over three years is strongly recommended; 
no loan should be for more than twenty 
years. If a municipality has already been 


authorized by order in council, before the 
adoption of the Unemployed Aid Act, 1930, 
to do certain works, the Council must now 
pass a by-law as hereabove mentioned if it 
wishes to borrow in order to pay for its share 
in the cost of the works. 


MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


A T the annual meeting of the Montreal 

Council of Social Agencies on January 
24 reports were given of the services rendered 
to the public by the various agencies, in- 
cluding the co-operative health service, unem- 
ployment relief, juvenile vocational assistance, 
care of the physically handicapped, and others. 


Sheltered Industry for Handicapped 


Among these activities, it was reported that 
problems in the care of the physically handi- 
capped were a major interest in the early 
part of‘the year. A committee appointed at 
the close of 1929 made a preliminary study of 
the possibility of establishing a sheltered 
workshop for physically handicapped men who 
are incapable of competing in general industry. 
‘Men suffering from heart disease, and con- 
valescents from tuberculosis would, it was 
stated, rank high among those who would 
derive great benefit from such a sheltered 
industry where they might have the oppor- 
tunity of regular part time employment. From 
an economic standpoint such an _ industry 
would enable many individuals now wholly 
unproductive to be at least partially self- 
supporting. From the standpoint of the hos- 
pitals and the medical profession, it was found 
undesirable that individuals so handicapped 
should either remain idle or work beyond 
their strength. The physical breakdown and 
return of former patients in a more serious 
condition than before as a result of failure to 
withstand the strain of full time employment, 
has been a matter of common experience in 
all the large hospitals. 
~ The committee enlisted the co-operation of 
business interests in a study of the possibility 
of establishing a sheltered industry which 
would not compete with existing Canadian 
industries. Finally, in view of the intention 
of the Occupational Therapy Association to 
develop an active program of work, this pro- 
ject was turned over to that association for 
further study. 


Unemployment Among Office Workers 


Early in the fall of 1930, the Sun Life As- 
surance Company drew the attention of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies to the 


condition of unemployment among office 
workers. It was the idea of the company that 
many office workers were probably in real 
distress at that time, and that undoubtedly as 
the winter progressed this distress would be- 
come more acute and would involve a greater 
number of individuals. The company sug- 
gested to the council that a registration bureau 
for office workers be set up and they offered 
space and personnel for this purpose. A 
special committee of the Council was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter. This com- 
mittee reported very favourably, and sug- 
gested that its personnel be enlarged and its 
scope extended to the whole field of unem- 
ployment. In this way the special committee 
on unemployment of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies was formed under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Grant Fleming. This com- 
mittee has acted as a financing and co-ordinat- 
ing body for unemployment relief for the 
Protestant community. Credit, however, is 
given to the Sun Life Company for initiating 
this movement. 

It became evident in the course of this 
work that although centralization of activities 
was in many respects desirable, it was not 
practical to mix all groups of the unemploy- 
ment population in one bureau, and so the 
activities of the central committee were dele- 
gated to three sub-committees, the Central 
Registration Bureau for Office Workers, the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee 
(for married men), and the Protestant Bureau 
for Homeless Men. . 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
on January 15, elected Mr. John T. Foster to 
serve as its president for his 18th term in 
this office. Mr. Foster, in the course of an 
address, referred to the proposed changes in 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
welcoming the premier’s announcement that 
the “ Ontario system” of employers’ collective 
liability would be introduced during the 
present session of the legislature (LaBourR 
GAZETTE, December, 1930, page 1365), and 
strongly commenting on the critical attitude 
of insurance companies and others towards the 
proposed change in the existing system of 
workmen’s compensation. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S MEASURES FOR RELIEF OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE Ministry of Labour Gazette, January, 
1931, summarizes the principal measures 
taken by the Government’ of Great Britain 
for the relief of unemployment during the 
existing crisis. This summary is based upon 
a report recently issued as a “ White Paper” 
(Cmd. 3745). Before the international depres- 
sion had made itself felt, it is stated, the Gov- 
ernment had already set on foot a twofold 
economic policy, comprising— 

(i) a short-range policy, designed to pro- 
vide immediate employment by pressing for- 
ward development work of public utility with 
the utmost vigour; 

(ii) a long-range policy, designed to increase 
the efficiency of British industry, and to pro- 
mote the prosperous development of British 
economic life. 

These two aspects of the Government’s 
policy are dealt with respectively in the first 
two parts of the White Paper, Part I dealing 
with emergency works approved for Govern- 
ment financial assistance, and Part II with 
economic re-organization. The third part of 
the White Paper deals with measures taken to 
sustain or improve the quality of the popula- 
tion. 

Part I refers to the series of conferences held 
by the Government with representatives of 
local authorities in June and July last, with 
the object of securing an extension of the 
program of public works which could be put 
in hand for the relief of unemployment. The 
Government decided to increase and expedite 
the road program and provided special grants 
of £500,000 for approved employment schemes 
in selected necessitous areas. The passing of 
the Public Works Facilities Act at the end of 
the last session provided a more expeditious 
alternative to private bill legislation for Local 
Authorities and public utility undertakings. 

The White Paper summarizes what has been 
done under the Development (Loan Guaran- 
tees and Grants) Act, 1929; under the Colonial 
Development Act, 1929; under the various 
road programs; and under other programs. 
The total value of schemes under various pro- 
grams which have been approved up to Sep- 
tember 30, was £135,929,248. On the basis 
commonly accepted that £1,000,000 provides 
work for one year for 4,000 men, these schemes 
will provide work to the extent of more than 
500,000 man-years, or over 150 million days 
of work. 

Part II of the White Paper deals with 
economic re-organization. Under the heading 


of “industrial re-organization,’ the White 
Paper refers to the passing of the Coal Mines 
Act, 1930; to the Report on the cotton in- 
dustry; to the formation, with the support of 
the leading banks and financial houses, or the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, to 
consider schemes submitted by the basic in- 
dustries of Great Britain for the purpose of 
their rationalization, either by industries or 
by regions; to the action taken in connection 
with the iron and steel industries; and to the 
help given by the Government in connection 
with the insurance of a new large express 
steamship for the Cunard Company. 


Under the heading of monetary conditions, 
the White Paper refers to the easy credit con- 
ditions now widely prevailing, and to the 
Government’s contribution to the attainment 
of these conditions by their handling of the 
floating debt. New issues of Conversion 
Stock provided funds which were used to re- 
duce the need for public borrowings in the 
short term market on Treasury Bills, and in- 
creased the resources of the money market 
available for trade and commerce. 


Reference is made to the establishment of 
the Overseas Trade Development Council, and 
to other measures which have been taken for 
the promotion of the export trade. Trade 
missions have been sent to South Africa, to 
China and Japan, and to South America; and 
an investigation on behalf of the boot and 
shoe industry is proceeding in Northern Eur- 
ope. Greatly increased use is being made of 
the facilities afforded by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 

Assistance has been given, in various forms, 
to the electricity supply industry, not only in 
the towns but also in the rural districts. The 
eight schemes already prepared by the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners and adopted by the 
Central Electricity Board cover nearly 72 per 
cent of the area of Great Britain, and over 97 
per cent of the population. 

Housing has been assisted by the partial 
restoration of the housing subsidy under the 
Housing (Revision of Contributions) Act, 1929, 
and by the Housing Act, 1930, which provides 
machinery for a systematic and sustained 
attack on bad housing conditions. 

The White Paper summarizes the main pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Land Utilization 
Bill, now before Parliament; refers to the 
passing of the Land Drainage Acts (for Eng- 
land and Wales and for Scotland); and men- 
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tions the other measures which have been 
taken for the benefit of agriculture and 
fisheries. 

Part III of the White Paper deals with the 
measures taken to sustain and improve the 
quality of the population. Under the two 
Education Bills (for England and Wales and 
for Scotland) now before Parhament it is in- 
tended to secure a more adequate national 
system of education for all children between 
the ages of 11 and 15. 

Training centres for the unemployed have 
been established, which now have an annual 
output of 8,500 for men and 4,400 for women. 
Special attention has been given to the needs 
of unemployed boys and girls; there are now 
107 junior instruction centres or classes open, 
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which have been attended by about 65,000 
boys and girls in the last eight months. 

The “placing” machinery of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges has been developed; the num- 
ber placed in 1929 was a million and a half, 
and the figure for, 1930 will be larger still. A 
large program of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of Employment Exchanges has been | 
put in hand. 

The Unemployment Insurance Acts have 
been amended, so as to improve the scale of 
benefit for adult dependants and in other 
cases; and the conditions for the payment of 
benefit, which had been found in practice to 
be inequitable, have been modified. These 
changes have relieved poor law expenditure, 
particularly in the depressed areas. 


Taylor Society’s Recommendations for Avoiding Unemployment 


The Taylor Society, of New York, recently 
suggested the following methods whereby em- 
ployers might reduce the risk of unemploy- 
ment. These suggestions were made in a re- 
port submitted in January to President 
Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. 

1. Industrial plants can begin and concen- 
trate investment in necessary new construction 
and new equipment and in general main- 
tenance work; many such projects have been 
planned and shelved during prosperity for 
lack of time to execute them. 

2. Mercantile establishments can now con- 
struct the new store front which they have 
contemplated, procure and install new show- 
cases and shelves, and otherwise prepare for 
active business. 

3. Owners of homes and buildings for rent 
should make new construction and mainten- 
ance work. 


4. In addition to capital construction and 
maintenance projects suggested above, both 
industrialists and merchants should manifest 
a more venturesome confidence in the future; 
the former by resuming the production of 
staples and experimenting with new lines, the 
latter by price reductions which will clear 
their shelves for new merchandise. 


5. Industrialists and merchants should re- 
examine their management methods from the 
standpoint of scientific management and dis- 
cover every possible method of stimulating 
business and every possible economy of pur- 
chasing, production and merchandising, there- 
by establishing in reduced costs of manage- 
ment and operating a basis for continuance 
of employment and high wages. 


6. All employers should distribute available 
work by shortening work periods rather than 
by employing a limited number full time. 


Vocational Rehabilitation in United States 


Over 4,500 persons disabled through acci- 
dent or disease were physically and vocation- 
ally rehabilitated and placed permanently in 
wage-earning employment in over 600 differ- 
ent occupations last year by State agencies 
operating in the United States under the na- 
tional vocational rehabilitation act adminis- 
tered by the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. These persons, who represent all 
types of the disabled, were rehabilitated into 
occupations ranging from unskilled to highly 
skilled labour and including purely profes- 
sional and technical employments. In addi- 
tion, over 20,000 disabled men and women in 
process of rehabilitation were being carried on 
the rolls of State rehabilitation boards at the 


making him self-supporting 


end of the year. While many of the rehabili- 
tated persons included individuals who had 
previously been employed in occupations in 
which they had become disabled through ac- 
cident, a number of them were persons who 
because of disease had never before been able 
to earn a livelihood. The figures quoted do 
not include the District of Columbia, the vo- 
cational rehabilitation work in which is car- 
ried on under a special act which became 
effective February 24, 1929. The average 
cost of rehabilitating a disabled man and 
is $250. This 
figure is contracted with the annual cost— 
from $300 to $500—of maintaining a disabled 
person as a public charge. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE functions and operations of the Federal 
Employment Service of the United 
States, as well as the activities of the State 
Employment services, are reviewed in an 
article in the January issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review, the official publication of the 
United States Department of Labour. 

The Federal Government, it is stated, made 
its initial entry into the employment service 
field in 1907 for the specific purpose of divert- 
ing immigrant labour from the port of entry 
into less congested areas where employment 
opportunities were greater. Very little actual 
placement was done by this organization, its 
chief function being mainly that of an in- 
formation bureau, operating as a division of 
the Bureau of Immigration and within the 
then Department of Comerce and Labour. For 
several years this service continued as a second- 
ary activity of the various immigration sta- 
tions, which had been established throughout 
the country. In 1913, the Department of Com- 
merce and Labour was reorganized into two 
separate bodies with the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion coming under the newly created Depart- 
ment of Labour. Among the duties of the 
new body was that of advancing the opportun- 
ities of workers “for profitable employment.” 

The country was divided into zones, and 
upon this basis a plan of co-operation between 
the employment service and local post offices 
was developed by which applications for work 
and for workers were distributed throughout 
each community reached by the postal ser- 
vice, and then gathered up by the carriers 
and forwarded to the nearest branch of the 
employment service. 

The Employment Service operated under 
the Bureau of Immigration until 1917. With 
the entry of the United States into the war, 
the Employment Service was separated from 
the Immigration Bureau, and became a dis- 
tinct unit administered by the Department 
of Labour. In 1917 Congress alloted over 
$1,000,000 for the re-organization and expan- 
sion of the Employment Service on a national 
basis adequate to meet war needs. One of the 
first steps then taken was to establish offices 
in various States, and the organization of the 
United States into 13 employment districts 
with a superintendent over each. As a result, 
at the end of 1917, there were over 400 em- 
ployment offices throughout the country. The 
chief activity of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during this period was that of 
war labour recruiting, and this objective was 
conducted intensively. After the armistice the 
work of the Federal Service bearing directly 


upon war production was immediately discon- 
tinued. The problem then became not one of 
finding workers, but of finding jobs for the de- 
mobilized service men and workers thrown out 
of employment by the sudden stoppage of war 
production. 

In March, 1919, the failure of a deficiency 
appropriation Bill left the United States Em- 
ployment Service without funds. Drastic cur- 
tailment of operations to a skeleton organiza- 
tion resulted. The appropriation granted for 
the fiscal year 1919-20 was insufficient to main- 
tain any field organization. This resulted in 
the Federal offices being turned over to the 
several States and municipalities in which they 
had been maintained, or, where this was not 
possible, they were abandoned. However, co- 
ordination was continued with the States and 
municipalities by the system which had been 
established. In addition, the Federal Service 
maintained its harvest labour and juvenile 
placement work. This arrangement has pre- 
vailed since that time, the United States Em- 
ployment Service serving as a clearing house 
through and for its various co-operating agen- 
cies. 

The method of co-operation with the State 
systems is described as follows:— 


“The plan of co-operation which has been 
developed between the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the various State systems in- 
volves the appointment of a State official, 
usually the head of the State Service, to serve 
as Federal director for the State at a salary of 
$1 a year; the use by the State offices of 
standard record forms provided by the Federal 
office; and the grant to the State of the frank- 
ing privilege in matters bearing directly upon 
placement. Where necessary the service pays, 
wholly or in part, the salary of employees 
needed to carry on its work where State funds 
are not sufficient. Thus placement clerks and 
examiners in offices in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Iowa, and other States 
are actually on the pay roll of the United 
States Employment Service and are engaged 
in work for both the State and the Federal 
services. . Similar financial assistance is 
given municipal agencies, several of which are 
operated jointly as Federal-municipal under- 
takings independent of the State government.” 


It is stated that at the present time just half 
of the States—twenty-four—maintain public 
employment offices as a State service. In all 
of these, the Department of Labour, or the 
Industrial Commission, is the medium of ad- 
ministration. The normal number of employ- 
ment offices which these States operate is 151, 
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a total somewhat increased recently owing to 
temporary expansions to cope with the present 
emergency. The total annual expenditure in 
connection with these offices is something over 
one and a quarter million dollars. 

The article details what is being attempted 
in the various States by government means to 
bring the worker and the job together in 
normal times as well as in periods of industrial 
depression, and the machinery through which 
that effort is made. 

Juvenile placement, covering workers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21 years is closely 
allied to the vocational guidance movement. 
For the most part it is carried on by city 
school boards through their vocational guid- 
ance departments or their continuation schools. 

As regards the placements of handicapped 
workers, the article states that “responsibility 
for securing work for the handicapped and 
disabled, so far as it is met at all by govern- 
mental means, is divided between the public 
employment offices and the rehabilitation agen- 
cies. ‘Rehabilitation by placement’ and ‘em- 
ployment training’ are two methods used in 


the return to industry of both veterans and 
disabled civilians under the State and Federal 
rehabilitation programs. Both methods, of 
course, involve securing a job for the trainee. 
To that extent the rehabilitation services are 
employment services. 


“Then, too, after the beneficiary of the re- 
habilitation service is declared rehabilitated, 
the responsibility of at least assisting him to 
find a job remains. Discharge of this responsi- 
bility is attempted in various ways. The Vet- 
erans’ Bureau established an employment ser- 
vice, but its procedure is largely that of making 
contacts with other agencies which do the 
actual placement. In the civilian rehabilitation 
field, the task of finding a job for the trainee 
seems to be assumed to a large extent by the 
rehabilitation agent who handled the case, and 
hence is largely individual effort. Placement 
after the course of training is completed is 
generally conceded to be the weakest point in 
the rehabilitation service at present. That 
does not, however, apply to placement work 
where the job secured is itself the means used 
to rehabilitate the disabled worker.” 


NEW COMPANY PLANS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


HE Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University recently issued a 
memorandum which reviewed certain “Com- 
pany Plans For Unemployment Insurance.” 
This memorandum is presented as a supple- 
ment to that issued previously on the subject 
of “Company Plans, for the Regularization of 
Plant Operation and Employment” (Lazsour 
Gazette, December, 1930, page 1402). In 
view of the fact that older plans of unem- 
ployment insurance had been dealt with in 
previous memoranda, it was decided to limit 
this paper to three insurance funds that came 
into prominence during 1930. 


The memorandum suggests that insurance 
would lead to a reduction in unemployment 
similar to the reduction in industrial acci- 
dents that has followed workmen’s compen- 
sation. “It is a well known fact,” it is stated, 
“that as soon as companies began paying bene- 
fits for all cases of accidents they became 
intensely interested in preventing such dis- 
asters, since the benefits were an additional 
cost to the concern. Both the frequency and 
severity of accidents have decreased notably 
since the adoption of the indemnification 
plans. Similarly one of the most promising 
features -of private unemployment insurance 
is the pressure it exerts towards preventive 
measures. While such measures may be taken 
in the absence of an insurance program, 
definite, announced provisions for the com- 


pensation of employees for whom no work is 
available act as a spur to far-sighted planning. 
They also make it essential for the company 
to transfer its workers within the plant. The 
concern, therefore, has a financial incentive to 
give regular and steady employment to its 
men.” 

Brown and Bailey Company.—tThe first 
scheme dealt with is that of the Brown and 
Bailey Company of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of folding paper boxes. This company 
has placed a trust fund of $7,500 in the hands 
of a trust company of that city for the pur- 
pose of affording security and continuity of 
income to their employees in times of 
reduced operation. This fund, supplemented 
by further company contributions to it, is to 
be used in the payment of unemployment 
benefits to employees sufficient to guarantee 
them eighty per cent of their normal wages 
when employed part time or totally unem- 
ployed. Fire and other disasters, sickness and 
accidents, that cause men to stop work are 
not considered reasons for paying unemploy- 
ment benefits. All workers on weekly wages, 
both skilled and unskilled, new and old, are 
eligible for benefits and there is no service 
requirement. Foremen and _ other  super- 
visors getting weekly or monthly salaries are 
not included. The plan as adopted did not 
call for any contribution on the part of the 
employees. Recently, however, it has been 
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proposed by the shop committee of the plant, 
entirely on their own initiative, that they 
contribute one per cent of their wages to the 
fund if it falls below $5,000 and until it again 
reaches $7,500. 

Fond du Lac Plan—Another distinct type 
of scheme is that embodied in what is 
described as the “Fond du Lac Steady 
Employment Plan.” The chief feature of 
this scheme is that five companies in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, recently have agreed upon 
a plan that not only incorporates unemploy- 
ment insurance, but provides also for inter- 
plant transfer of men with direct financial 
incentives for each company to reduce unem- 
ployment. According to the memorandum, 
the agreement calls for co-operation of each 
in employing or finding employment for the 
unemployed of the other companies wherever 
it is reasonably practical. In case of failure 
to give steady work, an unemployment bene- 
fit of sixty-five per cent of the average wage 
is to be paid the worker. The five companies 
—the Demountable Typewriter Company, 
Inc., the Northern Casket Company, the 
Standard Refrigerator Company, The Sani- 
tary Refrigerator Company, and the American 
Lock and Hinge Company—do not intend the 
scheme to be exclusive and so the agreement 


explicitly states that other companies may 
join. The plan covers all factory and office 
workers between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty who have been employed continuously 
for two years or more by one of the com- 
panies. Managers, assistant managers, super- 
intendents, salesmen, and construction workers 
are not included. “The company, when con- 
templating laying off a man, will try to use 
him in another department of its plant. Fail- 
ing in this, it will see if one of the other 
companies may have work for him. Unem- 
ployment benefits cease as soon as_ the 
beneficiary obtains re-employment or any offer 
of employment. The companies do not guar- 
antee that the new position offered will 
involve the same type of work or have the 
same wage, but agree that they will attempt 
to furnish as good or better employment, 
whenever possible. Each company in the 
agreement has an unemployment fund of its 
own and makes contributions to it in any 
manner it sees fit. 


General Electric Company—tThe _ third 
scheme outlined is unemployment pension 
plan of the General Electric Company. This 
plan was reviewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
for July, 1930, page 740. 





Past and Present Methods of Employers in Meeting Unemployment 


Colonel Arthur Woods, chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Unemployment, 
giving evidence before a committee of the 
United States Senate recently, contrasted the 
attitude of employers during the present in- 
dustrial depression with employment policies 
during similar crises in the past. “In the old 
days,” he said, “when an industrial depression 
came on, the first thing that the head of a 
business would do was to fire everyone he 
could, to cut the wages of everyone he kept, 
to put off all repair work and reconstruction 
work and new construction work that he could 
possibly put off, postpone the whole thing; 
and it was not until after he had done all that 
sort of thing that he dared to go to the bank 
and ask the bank to be easy and to extend his 
credit. And if he had not done that, the bank 
would have asked him first, ‘Have you done 
all you can to trim your sails, to take things 
in’? That was the prevailing thought. I do 


not think there was any thought any other way. 


“Now we find coming into industry an al- 
most wholly different attitude. I do not want 
to say how far it has gone. I do not want to 
give the impression that it is wholly character- 
istic of industry today; but I do say that we 
see signs of it, instances of it, in a marked 
and a striking way and a definite way. That 
means that instead of trying to discharge every 


one they can, they try to keep every one they 
can. If they cannot keep them on full time, 
they keep them on part time. If they have 
to discharge people, instead of doing it indis- 
criminately, they pick out for discharge those 
who can stand it best—unmarried men; men 
who would be likely to be able to adapt them- 
selves to a different kind of job; sometimes 
older men who have already qualified for pen- 
sion. And when they do have to drop men 
out, they look after their welfare. 

“Some companies are making loans without 
interest to employees whom they let go, to be 
paid back when the employee gets his job back. 
They back up their credit at the local stores. 
They let them stay in houses if they are com- 
pany houses. They give them actual relief. 

“AJ] that we find going on. Then, with re- 
ference to reconstruction and repair work, we 
find that the tendency is growing, instead of 
to put off reconstruction and repair work that 
would be undertaken in ordinary times, to 
anticipate it. They do now the reconstruction 
work and repair work that ordinarily would 
not be done until later, with the idea of trying 
to fill in the depression and provide work; and 
they are doing this sort of thing, as far as I 
can see, not out of charity, not with any idea 
that it is a welfare move, but because it is 
good business.” 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ALBERTA 
Orders Governing Telephone Operators and Hotel Employees 


by Peat Minimum Wage Board of Alberta 
issued an order, taking effect on its 
publication in the Alberta Gazette on 
January 15, governing the employment of 
female telephone operators in the province. 
Women in this occupation were formerly 
included in the classes covered by Order No. 
5 (governing female employees in offices), 
“telephone or telephone operators” being 
mentioned in the list of employments covered 
by that Order (Lasour GazettE, August, 1925, 
page 779). Accordingly, Order No. 5 is now 
amended by the omitting of the words 
“telephone or,” and a new Order dealing with 
this class of labour is issued as follows: 


? 


Order No. 8.—Governing Female Telephone 
Operators 


_This order shall apply to cities, towns and 
villages having a population of six hundred, or 
over. 


Wages 


1. Except as hereinafter provided, no person, 
firm or corporation shall employ a female 
worker or suffer or permit a female worker to 
be employed as telephone operator at a rate of 
wages less than $14 per week. 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices may be 
less than the rate above prescribed, but shall 
be in accordance with the following schedule: 
One month probationary period for which no 
wage rate is stipulated, not less than— 


$7.50 per week for the 2nd and 3rd months; 
$10 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 


months; 

$11 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 

$12 per week for the 10th, llth and 12th 
months 





after which period she shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate of $14 per week. 


Deductions 


3. Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are forty or more, 
in the event of the employment of any employee 
for less than the usual hours in any week, 
deduction may be made from the minimum 
wage; but the employer shall pay such employee 
an amount for such week bearing the same 
relation to the minimum wage as the actual 
number of hours of employment in the said 
week bears to the usual hours. 


Where the usual hours of employment in any 
establishment in a week are less than forty, 
deductions may be made from the minimum 
wage; but the employer shall pay to the 
employee for such week an amount which bears 
the same relation to the minimum wage as the 
number of hours of actual employment in 
such week bears to forty. 


Calgary, 


“Usual hours” as referred to in this order, 
shall mean the usual, regular, or customary 
number of hours worked in a week by the 
majority of the female employees in the class 
of employment concerned in the establishment. 


Overtime 


4. Where overtime or time in excess of the 
maximum hours fixed by the board is worked, 
the employer shall pay the employee for such 
overtime an amount (at a rate not less than 
the minimum wage) proportionate to the num- 
ber of hours of overtime worked by the said 
employee. 

This order shall come into force upon the 
date of publication in the Alberta Gazette. 


A. A. CARPENTER, 
Chairman, Minimum Wage Board. 


W. SMITTEN, 
Secretary, Minimum Wage Board. 


The following additional order, became 


effective on January 31, 1931:— 


Order No. 8 (a) 
This order shall apply to Cities, Towns, and 
Villages having a population of 600 or over. 
Hours 


No person,:firm, or corporation shall employ 
a female, or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed, as telephone operator for a greater 
number of hours than nine in any one day or 
forty-eight in any one week; provided that 
where by reason of the season of the year, or 
otherwise, it seems advisable, the Board may 
temporarily increase such hours. 


Order Governing Women in Hotels 

The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta 
issued an order dated December 15, 1930, in 
regard to the application of Order No. 3, gov- 
erning female employees in hotels, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, etc. (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
1925, page 778). 
originally restricted in its application to the 


August, This order was 
twelve largest cities in the province, but last 
year it was made to apply to all such estab- 
lishments in the province. The new order 


‘restores the former lmitation, in so far as it 


applies to hotels, and accordingly the order 
is now in effect only in the following cities: 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Blairmore, Cam- 
rose, Cardston, Coleman, Drumheller and 
Redecliff. 
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Provisional Assessment Rates for Workmen’s Compensation in 
New Brunswick, 1931 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, as provided for under the 
Act, recently published the provisional assess- 
ments for 1931, being the estimated amounts 
necessary to provide sufficient funds in each 
of the industrial classes to meet all claims for 
compensation payable during the ensuing year. 
The provisional rates of assessment for 1931, 
per $100 of payroll, show a few changes from 
the rates of 1930 (Lasour Gazerts, January, 
1930, page 28). These changes indicate to 
some extent the nature of the accident record 
in each group on which assessment is based. 

In several of the larger industrial groups the 
assessment remained unchanged from last year, 
among these being coal mining, which con- 
tinues at $5 per $100 of payroll; manufactur- 
ing of steel and iron and its products con- 
tinues at $2; sawmills, lathmills, lumber yards 
workers and woodcutters, etc., remains at $5. 

The principal changes among the industrial 
classification in the rates of assessment levied 
upon them for 1931, as compared with 1930, 
are as follows:— 


Classes showing increases :— 
Construction, installation or operation of 
electric power lines or appliances; electric light 


system; power plants; electric railways; gas 
works, including natural gas installation and 
maintenance: increased from $2 to $3. 

Provincial, municipal or civic roads and 
streets making and repairing exclusive of 
bridge construction; scavenging; street clean- 
ing; snow or ice removal; culverts; construc- 
tion not otherwise classified; concrete work or 
cement work not otherwise classified: increased 
from $3 to $4. 

Construction of dry docks, piers, wharves, 
breakwaters or other harbour improvements, 
including dredging, subaqueous construction or 
pile driving: increased from $2.50 to $3.50. 


Classes showing decreases :— 

Bricklaying; mason work or stone cutting 
not otherwise specified; building; general con- 
struction; concrete or cement work in or con- 
nected with buildings; excavating for or con- 
nected with buildings not deeper than eight 
feet; plastering; structural carpentry, not 
otherwise specified; roof; sheet metal work; 
metal roofing, siding, ceiling or the like; 
building construction (concrete) ; house wreck- 
ing or house moving: reduced from $3 to $2.50. 

Operation of dry-docks, including repair 
work on vessels: reduced from $4.25 to $3.75. 





Inquiry Into Hours and Wages of Bakers in British Columbia 


Notices were published in the British 
Columbia Gazette, February 6, of the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. J. D. McNiven, Adam Bell, 
and R. D. Morrison as the “Board of Adjust- 
ment” under the Hours of Work Act, 1923; 
and also of the apopintment of Messrs. J. 
D. McNiven, Adam Bell, and George H. 
Cowan as the “Male Minimum Wage Board” 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act of 1925. 
Mr. McNiven, who is the Deputy Minister 
of Labour for the Province, is the chairman 
of both Boards. 


Notice is given that both Boards are to 
hold investigations at Victoria and Vancouver 
during February into the circumstances 
surrounding the employment of bakers, bread 
delivery men and _ salesmen. The _ first- 
mentioned Board will inquire into the ques- 
tion of the necessity for extending the hours 
of these workers beyond the limit of 8-hours 
per day or 48 hours per week. The Male 
Minimum Wage Board are authorized to 
extend their inquiries so as to cover occupa- 
tions of a similar nature to that of bakers. 





Basic Wage Reduced in Australia 


The full arbitration court of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, sitting at Melbourne on 
January 22, ordered a reduction of ten per 
cent in basic wages for the year dating from 
February 2, as a measure of national emergency 
to combat the economic depression. 

The judgment effects the Victorian, South 
Australian and Tasmanian Railway services, 
the Australian Workers’ Union with the ex- 
ception of shearers (whose wages were reduced 
recently) timber workers, clerks, engineers, 


tramway employees, carpenters, painters, dock- 
ers, the Merchant Service Guild and others. 

The Commonwealth statistician described 
the cut.as the first step toward a reduction of 
£30,000,000 in national salary costs. He said 
that another heavy reduction in the basic wage 
would occur almost immediately when the cost 
of living figures for the past three months is 
issued. The further reduction would be be- 
tween four and five shillings weekly. 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of 15th Annual Convention 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was con- 
vened at Calgary on January 12, 1931, with 
approximately one hundred delegates in atten- 
dance, presided over by the president, Fred. 
J. White, M.L.A. At the opening session, 
Mayor Davison, who is a member of the 
Typographical Union, welcomed the delegates 
to the city, and Premier J. E. Brownlee ex- 
tended greetings on behalf of the Provincial 
Government. 

According to the joint report of the presi- 
_dent and secretary, the Federation was in a 
strong position, both as to membership and 
finances, notwithstanding the business depres- 
sion in Western Canada. The report also re- 
viewed the representations made to the Pro- 
vincial Government on January 28, 1930 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1930, page 184). 
Among other subjects discussed in the execu- 
tive report, were: the Coal Mines Act; Mini- 
mum Wage Act; Mothers’ Allowance Act; 
Electrical Energy Act; Coal Miners’ Wage 
Security Act; Mechanics’ Lien Act; Educa- 
tion of Soldiers’ Children Act; Unemployment 
Relief Act; public ownership of the power re- 
sources of the province; health insurance and 
state medicine; old age pensions; and trade 
schools. 

The treasurer’s report showed total receipts, 
including balance from last year, amounting 
to $2,029.61; disbursements, $1,162.50, leaving 
a balance as at December 31, 1930, of $867.11. 

The report of the committee on officers’ re- 
ports expressed satisfaction that the member- 
ship in affiliation with the federation had not 
decreased despite the stringencies of the times, 
and that a number of unions heretofore un- 
affiliated had become identified with the 
federation. 


Unemployment 


In regard to unemployment, it was the 
opinion of the committee that immediate re- 
lief should be three-fold, the cost being borne 
by the Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities. The committee suggested that 
the programs of relief employment initiated 
by the Government and the cities, be extended 
to take in all parts of the province where un- 
employment exists. That a summer confer- 
ence of the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments should be held to evolve a compre- 
hensive program of winter relief extending 
over a number of years, and failing this, that 
the Alberta Government take the initiative 


and call a conference of the Western Prov- 
inces, was urged by the committee. In order 
that working people may during periods of 
employment make provision for the period 
when they may be unemployed, the com- 
mittee recommended that the federation con- 
cur in the view of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, that some form of unem- 
ployment insurance should be enacted, firstly, 
as a purely national measure, or through the 
co-operation of the provinces. With a view 
to stabilization of employment conditions in 
the mines, the committee suggested that the 
Government should make a thorough survey 
of the coal mining situation. The committee 
made a further recommendation, that the 
Federal Government cause an economic con- 
ference to be called of industrialists and econ- 
omists, who would endeavour to work out a 
program so as to regulate production, distri- 
bution and credit facilities, in order that the 
employment situation be stabilized through- 
out the Dominion. The legislation enacted at 
the 19380 session of the Legislature, as enumer- 
ated in the officers’ report, was approved by 
the committee. The report of the committee 
was adopted by the convention. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


To the confmittee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion were referred over thirty resolutions, 
among which were: (1) Recommending that 
the minimum weekly payment to injured work- 
men be increased to $15 per week, and where 
weekly earnings are less than $15 per week, 
then that 100 per cent of such earnings be 
paid; (2) Favouring a minimum rate of com- 
pensation in cases of permanent total dis- 
ability of $90 per month; (3) Urging that 
compensation be computed on a daily rate 
instead of on yearly earnings; (4) Seeking the 
payment of 75 per cent of a workman’s wages, 
based upon the rate of pay received at time of 
accident, and that compensation be paid from 
date of injury until the disability has passed. 


Other Resolutions 


Otther resolutions recommended as follows: 
(1) A minimum work-day of 8 hours and a 
5 day week for all workers in Canada; (2) A 
more suitable location and adequate accom- 
modation for the Provincial Government em- 
ployment bureau; (3) The immediate institu- 
tion of an unemployment insurance scheme; 
(4) State health insurance; (5) Free education 
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for all to the highest seat of learning and 
stressing the necessity of free books for all 
pupils; (6) Serious consideration of organiz- 
ing farm workers; (7) Right-of-way for fire 
apparatus; (8) An eight-hour day in all paid 
fire departments in the province; (9) Public 
ownership of all utilities; (10) That single 
men doing relief work be provided with proper 
housing accommodation and receive a reason- 
able rate of compensation; (11) Nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mining industry; (12) Im- 
mediate investigation of the possibilities of 
securing by-products from the coal industry ; 
(13) One day off in seven for all paid fire- 
men in the province; (14) That the Federal 
fair wage officer act in a similar capacity for 
the Alberta Government; (15) That the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada urge 
the Federal Government to deal with the 
unemployment situation as a national emer- 
gency; (16) That measures be taken by the 
government to cope with the unemployment 
conditions affecting women and girls; (17) Fair 
wage legislation in Alberta similar to the 
Dominion statutes; (18) That the age at which 
boys may be employed in any mine be raised 
from sixteen to eighteen years; (19) That all 
persons working in or around any mine be 
paid every two weeks and on Saturday; (20) 
That the Provincial Government give financial 
assistance for distressed miners and _ their 
families; (21) Federal unemployment insur- 
ance for all unemployed or part-time employ- 
ment for male or female workers; (22) Aboli- 


tion of all miners’ provisional certificates, and 
a stricter supervision over examinations for 
miners’ certificates; (23) That the “ closed- 
door” policy on immigration be closely 
watched; (24) That Canadian naturalization of 
newcomers be strictly enforced after the neces- 
sary residence period; (25) An eight-hour day 
law for all hospital nursing staffs in the prov- 
ince; (26) That industry retire its workers 
with a liberal gratuity after twenty-five years’ 
service; (27) Legislation restricting hours of 
labour to eight hours for drivers on trucks 
and busses; (28) That the government place 
barbers and beauty parlor operators amongst 
the licensed trades; (29) That all stoppages 
from wages through the mines offices for school 
taxes be discontinued; (30) That any change 
in the present Alberta Liquor Control Act be 
first submitted to the electors of the province; 
(31) Full provision for Alberta’s future supply 
of natural gas before there is any exportation 
of this commodity; (32) That all affiliated 
members patronize establishments using the 
union label and to use union label goods; (33) 
Revival of the stone cutting industry within 
the province; (34) Offering of prizes for the 
best essay on the history, aims and accomp- 
lishments of the trade union movement, to 
be competed for by students in grades XI 
and XII in the high schools of the province. 

In the election of officers, Fred J. White, 
M.L.A., Calgary, was re-elected president, and 
Elmer E. Roper, Edmonton, re-elected secre- 
tary. 


District 18, United Mine Workers of America 


The nineteenth consecutive constitutional 
convention of District 18, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which has jurisdiction over 
the coal areas of Alberta, was held in Cal- 
gary, January 7-10, with 27 delegates in at- 
tendance Mr. Robert Livett, the provincial 
president, presided. The report of the officers 
outlined their activities during the past two 
years, during which it was stated they had 
been guided by the declared policies of the 
organization. It was also stated that “con- 
tinued trade depression with its consequent 
unemployment and similar problems, coupled 
with the activities of those who seek to de- 
stroy us, have made the work more difficult.” 
Appreciation was expressed at the loyalty and 
support of the membership who had con- 
tributed to the progress which had been made. 
Reference was made to the strike in Wayne 
and the situation in Mercoal, as well as to the 
difficulty in organizing owing to the depressed 
state of the mining industry, and mention 
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was made of unemployment in general and of 
its effects. In regard to workmen’s compensa- 
tion it was suggested that representations 
should be made to the Alberta Legislature 
with a view to having changes made in the 
present method of computing earnings. In 
the matter of wage policies the officers urged 
caution in new wage scales, but pointed out 
that wages should be paid commensurate with 
the skill, labouriousness and hazard of the 
service rendered. This report, as well as the 
financial report of the secretary-treasurer was 
adopted. 

Telegrams conveying greetings to the dele- 
gates were received from Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Resolutions were adopted in favour of the 
following measures :— 

Amendment of the Old Age Pensions Act 
so as to provide for the payment of pensions 
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to British subjects of ten years’ residence in 
Canada and that the age be reduced from 
70 to 60 years; 

That the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments be petitioned to establish a coal by- 
products plant in the Drumheller area; 

That the dumping of all coal into Canada 
be banned; 

That provision be made for a competent 
first aid man at each mine; 

That the closed door policy on immigra- 
tion be closely watched; 

That Canadian nationalization of new 
comers be encouraged after the necessary 
residence period; 

State unemployment insurance and state 
medicine ; 
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An eight-hour day law applicable to all 
workers; 

Federal and Provincial aid for destitute 
miners, in connection with which a telegram 
was sent to Premier Brownlee; 


Public ownership of mines and minerals. 


Much time was devoted to questions dealing 
with scale and other technical matters. A 
number of resolutions seeking desired changes 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
adopted, as were also a number of proposed 
alterations in the constitution, one of which 
changes the time of meeting from January to 
October every two years, the next convention 
to be held in October, 1932. 





NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, January, 1931 


HE New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
held its eighteenth annual convention on 
January 6-8, 1931, President E. R. Steeves, 
Moncton, presiding. Among the speakers to 
address the delegates at the opening session 
were: His Honour Lieut~Governor H. H. 
McLean; Mayor W. W. White; Hon. L. P. D. 
Tilley, K.C., president of the Executive Coun- 
cil; and Thomas Bell, M.P. At a later session 
Hon. Dr. P. J. Veniot, former Premier of 
New Brunswick and former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, addressed the convention. According to 
the report of the executive, as presented by 
George R. Melvin, secretary-treasurer, the 
most important matters demanding immediate 
attention were: (1) Devising ways and means 
of having put into full effect the Mother’s 
Allowance Act, the Minimum Wage Act 
(Women and Girls), the Old Age Pensions 
Act, and the Children’s Protection Act; (2) 
securing some clear cut pronouncement on the 
unemployment sitaution as it exists. After re- 
viewing the action of the federal and provincial 
Governments on unemployment, the report 
suggested that there was need for some 
scheme such as unemployment insurance. 

A substantial balance standing to the credit 
of the Federation at the close of 1930, was 
shown in the financial report. This report 
further showed that the affiliates of the 
Federation numbered 47 bodies, with a com- 
bined approximate membership of 4,500. 

The resolutions adopted included the follow- 
ing recommendations:— 

Early proclamation bringing into effect the 
Mother’s Allowance Act, the Minimum Wage 
Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, and the Chil- 
dren’s Protection Act. 


Amendment to the Liquor Control legisla- 
tion to permit the sale of light wines and 
beers. 

Amendment to Section 36 (1) (b) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to provide com- 
pensation of $10 per week, and where wages 
less than that amount, then full wages. 

That acetylene and electric welders be placed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Amendment of the Public Utilities Act with 
a view to determining a fair rate to be charged 
for service rendered by any privately-owned 
utility company enjoying a monopoly. 

Licensing of all employing electricians and 
inside wiremen, and the inspection of all in- 
side electrical work. 

Increase in the amount of workmen’s com- 
pensation from 55 to 75 per cent of average 
wages. 

The curtailing to a minimum of home 
studies for public school children. 

Institution of the 8-hour day on all pro- 
vincial public works. 

Adoption of the federal ballot for use in 
New Brunswick. 

Revision of the Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act so as to cover recent advances in 
the industry and that motion picture machine 
operators be consulted before any further 
changes are made. 

Elimination of all tax on theatre admission 
tickets of the value of fifty cents and under. 

Amendment of the Coroner’ Act so that an 
inquest shall be held into every fatal indus- 
trial accident and that the coroner be paid. 

Representation of labour on the board of 
publie utilities commission. 
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Elimination of machinery where labour 
could be used on provincial works, and that 
labourers be paid not less than 40 cents per 
hour, 8 hours per day. 

Compilation of a list of goods bearing the 
union label, made in Canada and obtainable 
in New Brunswick and that this hist when 
completed be distributed to all affiliated locals. 

Pensions for all blind persons in Canada. 

That owners or lessees of theatres seriously 
consider the re-instatement of orchestras in 
their places of entertainment. 

That an inquiry be made of premiums 
charged by automobile insurance companies in 
the province. 

That jurymen be paid sufficient to cover all 
loss of time and expenses incurred. 

Appointment of a qualified boiler inspector, 
and that all boilers be inspected once a year. 
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Closer co-operation between the government, 
the compensation board and stationary en- 
gineers. 

That a portion of the unemployment relief 
fund allotted to the Province of New Bruns- 
wick be paid to municipalities that have al- 
ready made provision for the starting of cer- 
tain public works, the 8-hour day and the 
provision of the Fair Wages Act to prevail. 

Adoption of the shorter work day, 40-hour 
week, and an unemployment insurance scheme, 
as a further solution of the unemployment 
problem. 

The officers re-elected were: President, FE. 
R. Steeves, Moncton; First vice-president, 
J. A. Whitebone, Saint John; Second vice- 
president, James L. Johnston, McAdam; 
Third vice-president, John Wallace, Reynolds; 
Secretary-treasurer, George R. Melvin, Saint 
John. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Annual Presentation of Legislative Program to Dominion Government 


HE executive council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, composed 
of Tom Moore (president), P. M. Draper 
(secretary-treasurer), John T. Foster, James 
Simpson and R. J. Tallon (vice-presidents), 
accompanied by Canadian representatives of 
affiliated organizations, presented to the Do- 
minion Government on January 22 a program 
of legislative and administrative changes de- 
sired by the congress. The Prime Minister, 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, who received the 
delegation in the railway committee room of 
the House of Commons, was accompanied by 
the following members of the Cabinet: Hon. 
Senator G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
E. B. Ryckman, Minister of National Reve- 
nue; Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals; Hon. H. H. Stevens, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. E. W. 
Rhodes, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Immigration; Hon. C. H. 
Cahan, Secretary of State; Hon. D. M. Suth- 
erland, Minister of National Defence; Hon. 
Murray MacLaren, Minister of Pensions and 
National Health; Hon. Mr. Dupré, Solicitor 
General, and Hon. A. Duranleau, Minister of 
Marine. 


Unemployment 


Mr. Tom Moore, after some introductory 
remarks, presented the memorandum on un- 
employment, in which pleasure was expressed 
at the prompt action taken by the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Employment Service Council of Can- 
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ada (Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1930, page 
1057), which had met in Ottawa in August, 
1930, and the acceptance by the Dominion of 
partial responsibility by co-operating with 
provincial and municipal authorities in re- 
spect to the providing of work and granting 
of direct rehef. The delegation paid tribute 
to the Minister of Labour for his untiring 
efforts to make the money voted for relief 
work at the special session of Parliament 
promptly available, as a result of which many 
relief jobs were then under way by provincial 
and municipal authorities, and for his firm 
insistence that the regulations, especially 
those respecting hours of labour and condi- 
tions of employment, should be strictly ad- 
hered to in the carrying out of these works. 
Satisfaction was expressed that the Minister 
of Immigration had given effect to the recom- 
mendation of the congress for the strict en- 
forcement and maintenance of regulations 
prohibiting the entry of immigrant labour 
into Canada, it being believed that continued 
adherence to this policy was essential to pre- 
vent an accentuation of the unemployment 
problem. With a view to the removal of the 
causes of unemployment and the mitigation 
of any future similar crisis, the following pro- 
posals were made :— 

(a) That control should be exercised over 
tariff protected industries so as to compel 
preference of employment for Canadian labour; 
observance of hours and rates of wages equal 
to those adopted by the Federal Government 
for government work; prevention of watering 


of stock and charging of unreasonable prices to 
the consumer and the granting of a tariff high 
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enough to allow of these measures being put 
into force and yet enable efficiently managed 
‘industries to successfully meet competition in 
the home market. 

(b) That generous support be given to the 
National Research Council so as to encourage 
the fullest development and use, in their 
highest manufactured form, of our natural 
resources. 

(e) That a clause be inserted in all govern- 
ment contracts demanding that all materials 
used in such contracts shall be of Canadian 
manufacture and wherever this is not possible 
that preference be given to countries within 
the British Empire. 

(d) That every encouragement should _ be 
given for the continued development of free 
employment bureaus administered by the prov- 
inces and co-ordinated by the Federal Employ- 
ment Service Act; towards the co-ordination 
of seasonal occupations; for the settlement of 
industrial workers on vacant lands and _ to 
provide financial assistance for transportation 
of workers to distant jobs and temporary 
employment. 

(e) For the gathering, in connection with 
the 1931 census, of information respecting 
unemployment and that action be taken to 
make this available as soon as possible. 

(f) For the establishment of a _ national 
system of unemployment insurance based on 
contributions by the state, the employers and 
the employees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In respect to the latter proposal, the 
opinion was expressed in the memorandum 
that this can be dealt with by the Federal 
Government inasmuch as in 1921 the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in reporting on a recom- 
mendation of the Washington Conference of 
the International Labour Organization, said: 
“Unemployment insurance has a pronounced 
Federal aspect, and on the whole the Mip- 
ister thinks the establishment of a system of 
unemployment insurance is competent to the 
Dominion in the exercise of its residuary 
legislative power with relation to the peace, 
order and good government of Canada.” 

Labour’s reasons for urging the adoption of 
unemployment insurance were summarized as 
follows:— 

(1) It will tend to reduce the volume of 
unemployment by (a) stabilizing purchasing 
power of the workers and thus continuing to 
provide employment to thousands who would 
otherwise be added to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed; (b) Inducing greater effort towards 
co-ordination of seasonal activities; (c) Lead- 
ing to the employment of Labour already 
in Canada instead of the seeking of immigrant 
supplies of same; (d) Better budgeting of 
work so as to reduce the peak period of employ- 
ment and subsequent periods of depression. 

(2) It would give protection to the worker 
and his family and prevent the demoraliza- 
tion which often occurs when, through in- 
ability to obtain employment, workers are com- 
pelled to depend upon charitable doles. ; 

(3) It will reveal actual facts concerning 
the amount and causes of unemployment, thus 
providing valuable information essential to the 
prevention of unemployment. 


(4) It will make higher living standards 
possible and assist in decreasing industrial 
unrest. 


Economic Research 


The periodic occurrence of acute unemploy- 
ment, it was stated, emphasizes the need in 
Canada for some permanent organization 
devoted to the gathering of’ facts in respect 
to the economic changes taking place in in- 
dustry and agriculture, and the opinion was 
offered that the National Research Council 
could well include on its staff the necessary 
experts for such an undertaking. As a means 
of contact with organizations in a position to 
give guidance as to the form such investi- 
gations should take from time to time, it was 
recommended that there be established an 
Advisory Committee to this Council, on 
which one or more representatives of such 
organizations, including the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada should be 
members. 


British North America Act Amendments 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer 
of the congress, read the following memo- 
randum on amendments to the British North 
America Act :— 


“We believe that when the British North 
America Act became law in 1867 the purpose 
sought was to establish national unity within 
the Dominion of Canada. With the great 
changes that have occurred during the past 
decade it has become increasingly apparent 
that amendments to this Act are necessary if 
this ideal is to be achieved. Its’ provisions 
often act as a deterrent to social and economic 
progress and create unnecessary hardship -on 
Canadian citizens, especially those who find it 
essential, in the following of their occupations, 
to move from one province to another. 

“For these reasons Organized Labour has 
sought amendments to the Act which would:— 

(a) Foster ‘national unity’ by giving greater 
powers to the Federal Government to deal with 
social and labour legislation and particularly 
that covered in the recommendations and con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (League of Nations); (b) Abolish appeals 
to the Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of appeal, 
and (c) Bring about such changes in the con- 
stitution of Parliament as may be necessary 
to make decisions of the elected representatives 
of the people paramount. 

“The extent to which the provisions of this 
Act relating to the respective jurisdiction of 
the Federal and Provincial Governments creates 
complications on matters of national import- 
ance was demonstrated during the Fourth 
Session of the Sixteenth Parliament (1930) by 
the manner in which it was cited in the debates 
on Health Units; Establishment in Universi- 
ties of Chairs of Scholarship on International 
Peace; Development of national highways; 
Federal assistance for Technical Education; 
Nationalization of radium supply; Radio broad- 
casting; Unemployment Insurance; Labour con- 
ditions .in bonused industries, and Old Age 
Pensions. 
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“From such reports as have been made public 
of the Imperial Conference 1930, it would 
appear that difficulties were again encountered 
when attempting to clearly define Canada’s 
attitude towards complete national autonomy 
with the result that decision was deferred until 
the representations of the provinces have 
received consideration. 

“We are informed by the public Press that 
it is the intention of the Government to hold 
a conference with the Provincial Governments 
in respect to this matter and we would most 
respectfully urge that if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not consider it within its competence 
to take immediate action on the recommenda- 
tions outlined above that authority should be 
sought at this forthcoming provincial Confer- 
ene to enable these changes to be brought 
about.” 


Old Age Pensions 


Mr. John T. Foster, vice-president of the 
congress, submitted the following memo- 
randum on old age pensions:— 


“Prior to the passage of the present Old 
Age Pension Bill, organized labour strongly 
urged that the responsibility for the protec- 
tion of aged workers should be accepted wholly 
by the Federal Government so as to ensure 
equality of treatment to all Canadian citizens 
irrespective of the provinces in which _ they 
reside. Experience has shown the proposal was 
a sound one inasmuch as up to the present time 
only the provinces. west of the Quebec boundary 
have put the existing Act into operation, the 
Maritime Provinces having stated their in- 
ability to give such benefits to their aged 
workers owing to their financial position. 

“The need for protection to aged needy 
workers has been amply demonstrated by the 
numbers who have qualified for benefits in the 
Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia and every effort 
should be made to extend similar benefits to 
equally worthy Canadian citizens in the other 
provinces. 

“We are glad to know from public  state- 
ments made that it is now the intention of 
the Government to accept responsibility for 
the payment of such benefits and we sincerely 
hope that legislation will be introduced at the 
coming session of Parliament to implement 
these promises. 

“With the growing difficulty which aged 
workers find in obtaining employment, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that there are 
great numbers who still remain unprovided for 
and we would at this time respectfully urge 
that the Act should be amended so as to reduce 
the qualifying age from seventy years to sixty- 


ve. 

“We would further request that the provi- 
sion in the Act limiting the aggregate of 
private and pension income to $360 in the year 
should be materially increased so as not to 
penalize those who by their own efforts have 
been able to purchase government annuities or 
secure moderate pensions through their mem- 
bership in labour or fraternal organizations 
and we would ask that this maximum of $360 
should be raised to a sum which would provide 
a more comfortable existence for these thrifty 
workers during their declining years. 

“Another section of the Act which has 
caused considerable hardship to needy workers 
otherwise qualified to be granted these benefits 
is the demand for five years’ residence in the 


province where the application is made and we 
would respectfully ask that this be repealed so 
that those who have resided twenty years 
within Canada may become eligible irrespective 
of the province in which they have live.” 


Technical Education 


The memorandum on technical education, 

as presented by Mr. James Simpson, vice- 
president of the congress, pointed out the 
importance of technical education as the 
foundation of industrial efficiency, and stated 
that the Trades and Labour Congress had 
been represented by a vice-president on the 
commission which had been appointed in 
1910 to enquire into technical education and 
as a result of whose report the Technical 
Education Act was passed. Proceeding the 
memorandum stated: 
t tone benefits of this measure, which came 
into effect in 1919, were so apparent that dur- 
ing the entire period of its operation it received 
the full support of not only labour but also 
of employers, educational authorities and all 
public bodies concerned. 

“By this Act the Federal Government agreed 
to co-operate with Provincial Governments in 
the development of this important educational 
activity and the financial aid thus provided 
resulted in the establishment of technical 
schools in every province. 

“Tt is our contention that this aid should 
never have been discontinued, and that the 
great assistance rendered to Canadian indus- 
try by the development of facilities for _tech- 
nical education through the Technical Hduca- 
tion Act justify its re-enactmenet. We, there- 
fore, respectfully urge that action be taken 
at the forthcoming session of Parliament to 
again place such a measure on the Statute 


Books.” 


Representation on Tariff Board and Other 
Government Appointed Bodies 


In the memorandum on representation on 
Tariff Board and other bodies appointed by 
the Government, which was read by Mr. R. J. 
Tallon, vice-president of the congress, it was 
stated that :— 

“Tabour desires at all times to co-operate in 
constructive activities and believes that mem- 
bership on the Tariff Board would provide an 
opportunity, not only for protecting workers’ 
interests, but that also from its experience in 
industry to contribute something of value to- 
wards a solution of the many problems with 
which a Tariff Board has constantly to deal. 
The Government has recognized on many oc- 
casions the value of the co-operation of organ- 
ized labour on numerous Boards, Commissions, 
etc. At the present time such representation 
is accorded it on the Dominion Council of 
Health, the Employment Service Council of 
Canada, the National Research Council, the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, 
the Railway Commission and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Directorate, in addition to a 
number of other national bodies of a non- 
governmental character. 

“The Tariff Board, dealing, as it does, with 
questions which vitally affect labour, cannot be 
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classed as less important to Labour than any 
of the foregoing and we, therefore, most strongly 
urge that the Government will give favourable 
consideration to the appointment on the re- 
constituted Tariff Board of a Labour repre- 
sentative chosen in agreement with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

“Tt has been a source of gratification to note 
that the Government has seen fit to select one 
from the ranks of organized labour to fill the 
responsible position of Minister of Labour and 
also a matter of favourable comment that in 
the reorganization of the Canadian National 
Railways Directorate Labour’s representative 
has been reappointed,” 


Other Proposals 


The remaining items in the memorandum 
were presented by Mr. Moore, and in part, 
were as follows:— 


Colonization and Migration—Appreciation 
was expressed for the protection being afforded 
Canadian workers during the present depres- 
sion by the strict enforcement of the immigra- 
tion regulations and the Order in Council 
prohibiting the entry of contract labour 
(Lasour GazettE, October, 1930, page 1144); 
it was urged that this policy be maintained 
at all times, and that only such immigrants 
be admitted as can be properly absorbed in 
the national life, and for whom there is reason- 
able prospect of employment for a period long 
enough to allow of establishing themselves in 
this country without displacing workers al- 
ready here. 

It was requested that the administration of 
the Alien Labour Act be assigned to a min- 
ister of the government so that. violations may 
be promptly and effectively dealt with. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the action 
taken during the past few months by the 
Minister of Immigration in encouraging settle- 
ment of Canadian citizens on available farm 
lands, a policy which, according to public re- 
ports, has resulted in more than one thousand 
unemployed industrial workers being assisted 
to establish themselves on farm holdings. 

With the transfer of the natural resources to 
provincial control which carries with it re- 
sponsibility for placement and settlement of 
immigrants, it was considered that the neces- 
sity for the establishment of an Advisory 
Board to the Immigration Department was 
increasingly necessary. Such a Board, it was 
stated, should include not only representatives 
of each province but also those of industry, 
labour and agriculture in order that national 
policies on colonization and immigration may 
be evolved to meet circumstances as they 
exist from time to time. 

Since 1922, the International Labour Office 
(Geneva) having endeavoured to compile com- 
parative international statistics referring to 
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the movements of people between countries, 
it was.suggested that the Dominion Govern- 
ment co-operate in this by furnishing “ emi- 
gration” as well as “immigration” statistics 
for Canada, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference of the 
International Labour Organization 1922. 


(2) Health Units—Endorsation was given 
to the efforts being made by the Canadian 
Social and Hygiene Council for the establish- 
ment of county health units throughout Can- 
ada. The beneficial results that have accrued 
where they have been established, mostly in 
the Province of Quebec, and with the financial 
aid of a United States Foundation, it was 
stated, warrants assistance being given by the 
Dominion Government to enable similar units 
to be established throughout Canada, and the 
Government was asked to make provision for 
the setting up of such units. 


(3) Pensions for the Blind—It was stated 
that the Congress strongly supported the efforts 
of the Canadian Federation of the Blind for 
pensions for those who, because of their afflic- 
tion, are unable to provide maintenance for 
themselves. It was also suggested that the 
Dominion Health Department establish a 
small committee on which bona fide organiza- 
tions of the blind be given representation for 
the purpose of making recommendations on 
matters concerning the interests of dependent 
blind persons and on such measures as might 
lead to prevention of blindness. 


(4) Letter Carriers Conditrcons—Apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the action of the Post- 
master General in including Christmas, as well 
as New Year’s Day, as a holiday for letter 
carriers. It was stated that “the inadequacy 
of the pay to letter carriers for the service 
which they render has been publicly admitted 
by all parties in Parliament during the past 
several years,” and it was urged that this un- 
satisfactory condition be corrected. It was 
also requested that steps be taken to give full 
power to the Postmaster General to deal with 
salaries and conditions of employment of 
letter carriers without undue restriction by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


(5) Marine and Shipping Matters—In con- 
nection with the proposed revision of the Ship- 
ping Act so as to bring the sections regulat- 
ing labour conditions more into harmony with 
present day developments, it was mentioned 
that action on this had been delayed pend- 
ing decision by the Imperial Conferences. 
Now that definite decisions were understood 
to have been arrived at at the Imperial Con- 
ference (1930), it was urged that revision of 
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the act be made immediately. Consideration 
was particularly asked for the following pro- 
posals emanating from the National Associa- 
tiom of Marine Engineers: (a) That this or- 
ganization be granted representation on the 
Examining Board for Marine Engineers; (b) 
for the appointment of a qualified engineer to 
sit as a commissioner on the Wreck Commis- 
sion on all cases; (c) for the appointment of 
a, health inspector at each important port with 
full power of inspection on Canadian ships; 
(d) for regulations which will compel all ves- 
sels whether steam or sail, whose tonnage or 
nominal horse power would ordinarily place 
them in the category of vessels requiring cer- 
tified officers under the Act, to take out Sea- 


men’s Article of Agreement, and that unquali-. 


fied workmen be prohibited from operating 
unloading machinery on vessels, and (e) for 
the revision of the section dealing with coast- 
wise trading so as to exclude from Canadian 
port-to-port trade cther than ships built in 
Canada, owned by Canadians, manned by 
Canadian seamen and registered in Canada, 
with a view to permitting ships of other 
countries to enter this trade only under proper 
duties. 

(6) Criminal Code Amendments —Regret 
was expressed that notwithstanding that on 
eight different occasions the House of Com- 
mons has adopted bills to repeal the amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code that were inserted 
during the 1919 session of Parliament, and to 
restore the sections dealing with sedition, etc.. 
which existed prior to that time, the Senate 
has refused to approve of the same. It was 
urged that the expressed will of the elected 
representatives of the people should be given 
effect to in respect to this subject. Further 
amendments urged for the past several years, 
to re-insert the clause defining and legalizing 
peaceful picketing previously contained in 
Chapter 13, Section 173, of the Consolidated 
Statutes of Canada, 1886, were again requested. 


(7) International Labour Organization —lIt 
was requested that legislation be enacted to 
give effect to such of the conventions and 
recommendations emanating from the confer- 
ences of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at Geneva, as come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. To this end 
the president asked (a) for the full application 
of the Eight-Hour Day Order-in-Council to all 
government employees; (b) the repeal of the 
Lord’s Day Act, and the enactment of a mes- 
sure which would insure to all workers one 
day’s rest in seven; (c) the adoption of up-to- 
date seamen’s articles of agreement; (d) mea- 
sures to deal with unemployment and provide 
unemployment insurance; (e) adoption of the 


recommendations respecting immigration and 
emigration statistics and (f) steps leading to 
ensuring safety in loading and unloading ships. 

It was further requested that steps be taken 
to encourage greater interest on the part of 
the provincial governments in those matters 
emanating from the International Labour Or- 
ganization, which, under the terms of the 
British North America Act, are held to come 
within provincial jurisdiction, and for that 
purpose annual interprovincial conferences 1G 
consider these International Labour Conven- 
tions, etc., were suggested. 


(8) Fair Wages—Amendments to the Fair 
Wage Act of 1930 (Laspour Gazerre, Apri, 
1930, page 383), were requested so as to make 
the provisions of this measure applicable to 
all undertakings financed wholly or in part by 
the Dominion Government funds. It was also 
suggested that “in order to overcome the 
abuses which still continue from non-com- 
pliance with the wage provisions of the Act 
and the fair wage regulations that the wages 
of employees be paid in cash each week by a 
representative of the Department letting the 
contract, the total amount of such wages paid 
to be deducted from monies due to the con- 
tractor.” A further request was that all con- 
tracts for water transportation for the Govern- 
ment of Canada should be made with Cana- 
dian registered ships, manned by Canadian per- 
sonnel and paying the rates of wages recog- 
nized in Canada for the respective classes of 
the crew. 


(9) Electoral Reform—Request was made 
that the Election Act be amended so as to 
provide for half holiday with pay on election 
day; also that the Senate and House of Com- 
mons Act be amended so that members once 
elected to the House of Commons should not 
be compelled to seek re-election upon accept- 
ance of a position as a Minister of the Crown. 
Attention was called to the difficulty encount- 
ered by seamen, who are necessarily away 
from home on election day, in exercising their 
franchise, and it was asked that some arrange- 
ment be made whereby polls could be taken 
on ships which are away from their regular 
ports. 


(10) Railway Act—Changes in this Act were 
requested so as to require the Railway Board 
of Commissioners to deal with applications 
made by railway employees respecting amend- 
ments to existing orders in the same manner 
as those made by railway companies or ship- 
pers. Request was also made that the powers 
of the Dominion Railway Commission be ex- 
tended so as to cover motor transportation ou 
highways. 
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(11) Calendar Reform—It was stated that 
the Transport Committee of the League of 
Nations has the subject of calendar reform 
under consideration, and that an International 
Conference will probably be called to deal 
with the question during the present year. In 
preparation for this meeting, national com- 
mittees on calendar reform have been set up 
in nineteen countries, and it was urged that 
similar action be taken in Canada. 


(12) Prison Reform—It was requested that 
steps be taken to give effect to the report of 
the Government Commission (1921) on this 
matter. 


(13) Cadet Training —Abolition of all money 
grants for cadet training and other military 
training in schools was asked, to be replaced 
by grants of non-military physical training. 


(14) Bankruptcy Act Amendments—Changes 
were asked with a view to giving priority to 
wage claims over other creditors. 


(15) Canada Marking Act—To be extended 
to apply to the boot and shoe industry. 


(16) Co-operative Legislation—For the pur- 
pose of encouraging co-operative trading in 
Canada and facilitate interprovincial trading 
by such societies. 


(17) Nationalization of Radio—The Govern- 
ment was urged to give effect to the Aird 
Report by the creation of a nationally owned 
and operated broadcasting system. Radio 
broadcasting, it was declared, shauld be de- 
veloped in the national interests rather than 
along the lines of an advertising medium. 


(18) Tariff Policies—The policy of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in 
support of tariff protection for industry, it 
was pointed out, was set forth fully in a mem- 
orandum submitted to the Drayton Tariff 
Commission at its sittings in Ottawa, January 
1921. ‘The proposals made therein, as amended 
at subsequent annual convention of the con- 
gress, were summarized as follows:— 


(a) Industries enjoying protection should be 
compelled to absorb all available labour in 
Canada before employing workers from other 
countries. 


(6) The Department of Labour should have 
power of investigation and control over con- 
ditions of employment of the workers in a pro- 
tected industry with sufficient power to enforce 
at least as high a standard for workers in 
protected industries as those enjoyed by work- 
ers engaged in similar occupations in any coun- 
try against which such tariffs are applied, these 
in no case to be less than such as are set out 
in the conventions and recommendations adopted 
at the annual conferences of the International 
Labour Organization in harmony with the terms 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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(c) Protection should never be so high as 
to create a monopoly and remove all incentive 
for initiative and improvement on the part of 
the management. 


(d) The Government should have full control 
over the capitalization of industries benefiting 
by protection and thus prevent watering of 
stocks and cutting of melons. 


(e) To secure industrial stability in pro- 
tected industries that the scope of the industrial 
Disputes Act be extended so as to cover all 
such industries. 


The Government was asked to carefully con- 
sider giving effect to the above when dealing 
with tariff matters. Mr. Moore stated that 
the executive council of the congress viewed 
with some concern the action of certain manu- 
facturers whose industry was aided by tariff- 
increases last September, and who apparently 
gave pledges not to exploit the people through 
price advances; they have, however, whilst 
not increasing current prices, reduced wage 
rates, which action organized labour regards 
as exploiting the workers, if not the public. 
Support was voiced to the protests made by 
one of the affiliated organizations, the Pattern 
Makers’ League, with respect to the unsatis- 
factory manner in which duties are assessed 
on patterns for castings coming into Canada, 
which it was claimed should be assessed 
according to their finished value. 


The memorandum closed with a declaration 
in support of action which may lead to the 
fuller development of the steel shipbuilding 
industry in Canada. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


Replying to the representations made, the 
Prime Minister informed the delegation that 
the subject of radio broadcasting was one 
which must be considered from two stand- 
points, technical and national. Canada’s 
geographical position presented certain diffi- 
culties which must be born in mind in the 
consideration of the matter froma national 
viewpoint. The action to be taken will be 
determined by the cabinet so that steps may 
be taken at the next session of Parliament. 
Old Age pension legislation, he stated, would 
also be introduced at the coming session, and 
grants for technical education would be re- 
stored. On the question of unemployment 
insurance, Mr. Bennett stated that there 
should be a close study of the matter, but 
in place of a commission he thought that an 
inter-departmental inquiry might be conducted 
to obtain the fullest information. 


The president of the congress declared that 
Labour was pleased with the Government’s 
action in preventing exploitation of the con- 
sumer as promised at the emergency session 
of Parliament in September last, but he stated 
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that labour had been exploited, mentioning 
the shoe industry. 


The Prime Minister said he was not aware 
of this, and stated that he had just spoken 
to Senator Robertson, the Minister of Labour, 
who informed him that an inquiry was under 
way, and would be pursued. 


Broadly and generally, Mr. Bennett re- 
marked, in dealing with the matter of un- 
employment, the Government, seized as it 
was with the seriousness of the problem, took 
measures aS soon as it came into office for 
the purpose of securing the labour population 
of the country against suffering. The admin- 
istration had ever since continued, and pro- 
posed to continue in the future, to do its best 
with difficulties which confronted the people. 


Turning to the recommendation of the dele- 
gation that all money grants for cadet train- 
ing and other military training in schools be 
abolished and grants for non-military physical 
training be submitted, the Prime Minister 
said that the matter of cadet training would 
be discussed in Council, but there was no 
intention to permit anything of a military 
nature. 

In regard to the proposal for the abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council and the estab- 
lishment of the Supreme Court of Canada as 
the highest court of appeal, the Prime Min- 
ister said that Parliament had no right at the 
present time to take away from the provinces 
or any litigant the right of appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
would involve an amendment to the British 
North America Act, and any such amendment 
would have to be preceded by a conference 
between the Dominion and the provinces, 
who were contracting parties to the Canadian 
constitution. The Prime Minister observed 
that the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
was not a restriction, but it was a right which 
had been conferred upon the poorest of the 
King’s subjects to carry his appeal to the foot 
of the throne. 

In reference to the recommendation that 
steps be taken to give full power to the Post- 
master General to deal with salaries and con- 
ditions of letter carriers “without undue re- 
striction by the Civil Service Commission,” 
Mr. Bennett remarked any steps initiated to 
take letter carriers out of the public service 
and from under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission probably would produce 
considerable dissent. 

The Prime Minister was of opinion that 
some of the prison reforms mentioned by the 
delegation respecting a report made in 1921 
had been acted upon in certain respects. He 
stated further that the Government would 
give careful consideration to the representa- 
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tions made, and heartily thanked the delega- 
tion for the manner in which they had pre- 
sented their program. He believed the 
delegates would accord their sympathetic sup- 
port in the matter of handling the problems 
of the country. 


Other Members of Delegation 


The executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress was accompanied by the following 
representatives of affiliated international 
organizations: W. G. Powlesland, of the 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths; Walter Coyle, 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers; Jos. Pelletier, 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; E. W. A. O’Dell, 
Boot and Shoe Workers; B. J. Hiscock, 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; Frank McKenna, Louis Beuloin, 
Thos. Broad and Jos. Corbett, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen; Arthur Martel, Pat 
Green and Jas. F. Marsh, United Brotherhood 
Carpenters and Joiners; E. Ingles, Jas. 
Broderick and J. Noble, Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Frank Healey, Steam and 
Operating Ingineers; J. S. Noel, Fire 
Fighters; W. F. Bush, United Garment 
Workers; Jas. Somerville, Geo. Murphy and 
R. Riley, International Association of 
Machinists; W. V. Turnbull, J. J. O’Grady, 
W. Jewkes and J. G. Geraldi, Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees; A. Bell, International 
Association Sheet Metal Workers; F. W. 
Felker, Moulders’ Union; A. D’Aoust, Inter- 
national Brotherhood Papermakers; Wm. 
Renwick, F. Yates and Wm. Kirby, Pattern 
Makers’ League; Jas. Ward, Operative 
Plasterers; J. W. Bruce, United Association 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; Geo. R. Brunet, 
Printing Pressmen; Maurice Labell, Brother- 
hood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
Magnus Sinclair, Amalgamated Association 
Street and Electric Railway Employees; W. 
P. Covert, International Alliance Theatrical 
Stage Employees; J. L. Smith, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association; Jas. Watt, Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union; J. J. Trainor, Order Rail- 
road Telegraphers; G. R. Pawson, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; J. J. Reaves, Federated 
Association Letter Carriers; W. A. Mac- 
Donald, National Association Marine 
Engineers; Chas. Dickie, Division 4, Railway 
Employees Department, A. F. of L., and A. 
E. Bastien, American Federation of Labour. 





Hon Dr. J. M. Robb, Minister of Health 
for Ontario, amnounced on January 31, that, 
plans are now under consideration by the 
provincial Department of Health for improv- 
ing the system of medical inspection in the 
province. These plans include provision for 
a full-time health officer and a board of health 
to be appointed by each county council. 
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FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


On January 28 a delegation waited on the 
Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Arthur Sauvé, Postmaster-General; Hon. 
Maurice Dupré, Solicitor-General, and Hon. 
Alfred Duranleau, Minister of Marine, and 
submitted a memorandum based on resolu- 
tions which had been adopted by the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada at 
the annual convention held in Montreal in 
September last. The first item dealt with 
communist propaganda and suggested that 
the Federal Government consider as illegal 
all communist meetings, apprehend both 
organizers and speakers, deport the foreign 
agitators and hold as political prisoners those 
who are British subjects. Other matters 
brought to the attention of the ministers were 
as follows:— 

Immigration—Owing to the conditions pre- 
vailing, it was requested that all immigration 
be suspended for an indefinite period; 

Half-holiday—On the question of Saturday 
half-holiday, it was suggested that this apply 
to a certain number of stores, while others 
would take the half-holiday on Monday morn- 
ings; 

Removal of Snow—dAsking that the Gov- 
ernment either through the Railway Commis- 
sion or some other way have the railways 
pay a fair wage for snow removal, and also 
prevent the labourers being quartered in cars 
stationed on sidings; 

Working Tourists—Asking that some action 
be taken to prevent United States citizens 
from coming to Canada as tourists and taking 
the places in hotels of Canadian workpeople ; 

International Agreements.—Asking for rati- 
fication of conventions of the International 
Labour Organization, especially concerning 
night and Sunday work for bakers; 


Unemployment.—Asking that unemploy- 
ment relief works be extended during the 
winter, and also that in the execution of such 
works no more machinery than is actually 
necessary be used; 


Representation —Urging that the Federation 
of Catholic Workers be given representation 
on the labour delegation to the International 
Labour Conference. 


After the Solicitor-General had eet the 
Minister of Labour dealt with the several 
matters which had been submitted by the 
delegation, explaining in detail the Federal 
unemployment relief program. During the 
presentation reference was also made to a 
national old age pension scheme, to which 
Hon. Senator Robertson replied by quoting 
a statement made recently by Prime Minister 
Bennett to the effect that old age pensions 
legislation was on the program of the govern- 
ment, and that though it might cost some 
$25, 000, 000 yearly to carry out such a plan, it 
would be adopted to the best interests of the 
working classes. The conference was brought 
to a close by brief remarks by the Postmaster- 
General and the Minister of Marine. 


The members of the delegation were: 
Chevalier Pierre Beaulé, Ferdinand Laroche, 
J. P. Guerard, Alfred Martin-Boucher, Emile 
Verrette, Thomas Poulin and Albert Gagnon, 
from Quebec City; O. Pilion and Clovis 
Bernier, from Montreal; J. E. A. Tremblay, 
from Chicoutimi; Emile Tellier, from Three 
Rivers; Lionel Harper, Maurice Doran, Jules 
Leonard and M. Chenier from Hull. Accom- 
panying the delegation were Abbe Maxim 
Fortin, general chaplain of the Federation 
and Rev. R. L. P. Gratton, O.M.I., chaplain 
for Hull. 





Trades Disputes Bill in British Parliament 


The Trades Disputes Bill introduced by the 
government in the British House of Com- 
mons early in January amends the Act which 
was brought in by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1927 following the general strike in 
the previous year (Lasour GAZzerrE, Septem- 
ber, 1927, page 944; May, 1927, page 523). 
In moving a resolution for the second read- 
ing of the amending bill, Sir William Jowitt, 
attorney-general, stated four propositions to 
which the bill sought to give effect, as fol- 
lows :-— 

1. Any revolutionary or political strike or 
lockout is illegal, but the right to declare a 
strike or lockout, even though it were sympa- 


thetic, in the furtherance of a genuine trade 
dispute must not be placed in jeopardy. 

2. No man should be held guilty of the 
crime of intimidation merely for doing, or 
stating that he intends to do, that which it is 
lawful for him to do. 

3. When an association of individuals has 
lawfully decided by a majority vote to set up 
a political fund, any and every member of 
that organization should be bound by the 
majority decision, unless he gives specific 
notice of his dissent. 

4. The Treasury should have unfettered 
discretion to regulate conditions under which, 
and the extent to which, any grade of civil 
servants may take part in political affairs. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS SUBMITTED TO PROVINCIAL GOVERN. 
MENTS BY ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Ontario 


The Ontario Executive Committee of the 
‘Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, con- 
sisting of Ald. Humphrey Mitchell (chair- 
man), Hamilton; Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; 
Ted Jackson, Toronto, and R. H. Hessel, 
London, on January 14, waited on Hon. G. S. 
Henry, Premier of Ontario, and members of 
his cabinet, and presented a program of 
desired legislation. This program included a 
request for definite action to give effect to 
such decisions of the eight annual confer- 
ences of the International Labour organiza- 
tion as have been considered to come within 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislatures, 
including in particular (a) enactment of an 
eight-hour day law for industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings; (b) further protection 
of women and children in such employment, 
and (c) the bringing of all young persons, 
irrespective of age, under the Minimum Wage 
Act. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insur- 
ance-—Under this heading the following 
recommendations were made :— 


(1) That continued financial assistance be 
extended to muncipalities in carrying on relief 
works, 

(2) That all possible public works be imme- 
diately undertaken and further that regula- 
tions governing rates of pay and hours of 
labour on all such works, whether carried on 
by or on behalf of the Government, be imme- 
diately amended so as to provide for the five 
day forty-hour work-week without reduction in 
the aggregate earnings of the workers involved. 

(3) That the purchase of departmental and 
other supplies during periods of unemployment 
be adopted as a permanent policy of the 
Government. 

(4) That the fullest co-operation be offered 
to the Federal Government in any movement 
having for its purpose the establishment of a 
national unemployment insurance plan _ for 
Canada. 

(5) That legislation providing for an eight- 
hour day in accordance with the Washington 
Hours Convention (I.L.0. Conference, 1919) 
be enacted during the forthcoming sesion of 
the Legislature. Such having been declared 
by the Supreme Court of Canada as coming 
within the jurisdiction of Provincial govern- 
ment we suggest that if placed in operation 
would greatly assist in reducing the volume of 
unemployment. 


Old Age Pensions—Dealing with old age 
pensions the delegation regretted that the 
Parents’ Maintenance Act had been coupled 
with the administration of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, and asked for the repeal of certain 
amendments which had been made to the first 
named act and that the Old Age Pensions 


Act be entirely separated from any poor relief 
or charity legislation. Requests were also 
made (1) that the Provincial Government 
accept the responsibility for medical and 
surgical treatment of old age pensioners; (2) 
an increase in the personnel of the Old Age 
Pensions Commission, and that a fully qual- 
ified labour representative be included in any 
additions to the commission. 


Mothers’ Allowance Act—It was requested 
that there be a flat rate of benefits for the 
entire province, that the property exemption 
be raised from $2,500 to $5,000, and that the 
act be amended to include a widow with one 


child or one dependent child. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—The 
Government was asked, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Trades and 
Labour Congress, to enact legislation enabling 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to become operative within the Province 
of Ontario. 


Regulation of Paper Companies—After 
pointing out the unsatisfactory conditions 
existing in many of the paper mill communi- 
ties, the delegation asked that officials of the 
respective provincial governments be requested 
to assist in causing the paper companies to 
limit operaion periods in such a way as to 
effect an equal distribution of orders or equal 
operating time. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act—The delegation 
offered opposition to any proposal for the re- 
peal of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, a 
measure which it was declared was basically 
sound. 


Fair Wages and Other Labour Conditions — 
Under this heading the following demands 
were submitted :— 


(1) Eight-hour day with a maximum of 40 
hours per week. 

(2) Established wage rates, and where there 
are no established wage rates, or where such 
wage rates are out of proportion to those pre- 
vailing in the trade or trades throughout the 
province, then a fair and reasonable wage rate 
to be made effective. 

(3) That such Fair Wage Regulations to 
cover undertakings carried on by the govern- 
ment direct, or by any of its departments; on 
all contract jobs given by the government or 
department of the government; on all under- 
takings of the Hydro Electric Commission, or 
by the Contractors for the Commission, on 
development work, maintenance and _ operation 
of its several plants; and on all undertakings. 
maintenance or operation of equipment by all 
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other commissions or similar bodies, privileged 
to spend public moneys and being under the 
supervision of the provincial government of 
Ontario. 

(4) That the Department of Labour be made 
responsible for preparing wage schedules, the 
enforcement of the regulations, and otherwise 
to administer the Fair Wages Act. 

Other requests made by the delegation in- 
cluded: (1) An increase in witness fees; (2) 
Priority of wage claims over all other lens; 
(3) That where a strike exists, employers who 
advertise in the press for workmen be re- 
quired to set out in the advertisement that 
a strike exists; (4) Opposition to the bill 
introduced by the Ontario Government re- 
quiring a deposit of $200 for candidates in 
provincial elections; (5) In favour of the 
sale of beer and wine in licensed places for 
beverage purposes; (6) Opposition to the un- 
restricted use of paint-spraying machines; (7) 
That electrical workers be compelled to pass 
an adequate examination and be licensed; (8) 
Protection of men engaged in the building 
industry; (9) Licensing of operators of ma- 
chines used in the building and construction 
industry; (10) A more equitable tax on motor 
transport companies and an eight-hour day for 
drivers of trucks, buses and taxi cabs, and 
that all automobile owners be obliged to ‘carry 


insurance against personal and property dam- ° 


age to others, the said insurance to be admin- 
istered by the government; (11) The three- 
platoon system for Ontario permanent fire 
departments; (12) Legislation providing for 
health insurance; (13) Examination and licens- 
ing of plumbers and steamfitters; (14) That 
representatives of labour be appointed to 
commissions under the jurisdiction of the 
government; (15) Abolition of private em- 
ployment bureaus and private detective 
agencies; (16) Abolition of military train- 
ing in the schools; (17) A licence and 
sanitary law to govern barbers and barber 
shops; (18) Prohibition of manufacture of 
clothing in the homes of the wage-earners; 
(19) Revision of Factory Act based upon a 
maximum of 48-hours per week instead of 
72 hours as at present, and other amendments 
in order to bring it up to modern standards; 


(20) That the legal fraternity, through its 
society, be compelled to carry a blanket bond 
for its membership or such other safeguards 
as may be required for the protection of the 
public; (21) That the housing situation be 
investigated with a view to improving the 
housing conditions of the poor in towns and 
cities; (22) Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, including the raising of 
benefits from 663 per cent to 75 per cent of 
earnings at time of injury. 

On the question of pension and superannua- 
tion funds for firemen of permanent fire de- 
partments, the government was asked to per- 
mit a committee representing the fire fighters. 
to meet with the Cabinet to go further into 
the matter. 

The following representatives of organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada accompanied the Pro- 
vincial Executive Committee:—EH. Ingles, J. 
Noble and T. P. Eversfield, Electrical 
Workers; E. W. A. O’Dell and Jas. Daly, 
Boot and Shoe Workers; Jas. F. Marsh, Reg. 
Jackson, W. Dunn, 8S. H. Anglesey and J. 
Gillanders, Brotherhood Carpenters; Frank 
Healey and H. Peppin, Steam and Operating 
Engineers; Jas. Ward, Operative Plasterers; 
Frank Hall, Railway and Steamship Clerks; 
W. V. Turnbull, Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees; F. J. Wilson, Marble Tile and 
Terrazo Workers; T. Lee Hamilton, Hamilton 
Buildings Trades Council; A. Ball, Toronto 
District Trades and Labour Council; B. J. 
Hiscock, Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; Jas. Adams and J. A. Gardiner, 
Elevator Constructors; F. Molineux and J. 
Boyle, Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers; 
D. Lamb, P. Herd and R. Lyons, Fire 
Fighters; R. Riley, Machinists; Geo. Lewis, 
Journeymen Barbers; J. Gavin, Brewery 
Workers; J. McLeod and Wm. Jenoves, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers; Wm. 
Varley, Toronto Building Trades Council; J. 
W. Bruce and Geo. Milligan, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; A. Guest and E. Burns, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees; Jos. T. Marks, 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario. 


Nova Scotia 


On January 22 the members of the Legisla- 
ture Committee of the Halifax District Trades 
and Labour Council, headed by Mr. James 
Rudge, and members of the Joint Legislative 
Board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Order of Railway Conductors, Brother- 
- hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, waited 
on Premier Harrington and made several re- 
commendations in regard to legislation for the 
forthcoming session of the Nova Scotia Legis- 


lature. The program presented contained the 
following requests :— 

That the Legislature pass a law providing 
old age pensions in Nova Scotia; 

That the maximum compensation allowed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
raised from $1,200 to $2,000; 

That the amount of compensation payable 
under the Workmen’s (Compensation Act be in- 
creased from 60 per cent to 66% per cent of 
the workmen’s earnings; 
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That stricter traffic rules be passed, including 
provision for stop-signs at railway crossings, 
and that elimination of railroad crossings be 
continued ; 


That inspectors of stationary boilers be ap- 
pointed ; 


That a factory inspector be appointed under 
the Factories’ Act; 


That the Factories’ Act be amended to in- 
clude laundries and dye works; 

That legislation be enacted to improve 
housing conditions among the working classes 
of Nova Scotia; 

That the law under which applicants for 
motor vehicle permits are examined be made 
stricter in regard to the driver’s vision and 
hearing. 


Manitoba 


On January 24 the Manitoba provincial exe- 
cutive of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, composed of Messrs. F. Macintosh, J. 
B. Graham, R. W. Hill and W. B. Lowe, ac- 
companied by H. Kempster, W. Atkins, R. C. 
Gilliland, R. C. McCutcheon, and J. W. Silver, 
representing the Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Councils, and F. W. Nicks, and W. L. Best, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Wm. Hill, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, H. R. Davis of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, A. 8. Mc- 
Kechnie, of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and P. Barry, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, submitted to Premier Bracken 
and members of the Provincial Government a 
memorandum of proposed legislation. 


On the question of unemployment the dele- 
gation asked earnest consideration of the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (a) A Dominion- 
wide unemployment insurance scheme; (b) a 
six-hour day for Government employees as a 
lead to employers of labour in general; (c) 
raising of the school age from 14 to 16 years; 
(d) reduction of the pension age from 70 to 65 
years; (e) setting up of a board to study the 
causes of trade depressions; (f) that the pro- 
vincial government refrain from cooperating 
in any scheme of subsidized immigration in 
the future. 


Other requests 
measures :— 


A Child Welfare Act to provide for (a) 
mothers whose husbands are confined in public 
institutions or physically unable to support the 
family; (b) mothers who have been deserted 
for a period of two years; (c) for a substantial 
increase in the appropriations for the carrying 
out of the act so as to allow for more liberal 
treatment for those coming under the act; 
(d) to prohibit the employment of women for 
a period of two months before and two months 
after childbirth, maintenance to be paid out of 
a fund provided by the Government; (e) ask- 
ing for a clause similar to that in the Ontario 
Act providing for reciprocal action between 
provinces in the payment of benefits under the 
act; 


included the following 


A law limiting the hours of labour to eight 
per day and not more than 44 hours per week 
for all industries within the scope of provincial 
legislation ; 

Amendment of the Minimum Wage Act so 
as to apply to boys under 18 years of age; 


A liberal appropriation for the efficient carry- 
ing out of the Building Trades Protection Act; 


An act to provide for compulsory public 
liability insurance for automobile owners, the 
government to collect and hold policy at time 
of issuing licence; 

Amendment of the provincial Income Tax 
Aict so that exemptions shall be the same as in 
the Federal Act; 

Amendment of the Public Highways Act so 
as to provide for more adequate taxation on 
all motor vehicles using the public highway for 
revenue purposes; to require all owners and 
operators of such vehicles to conform to regula- 
tions regarding not only the operation, but 
also the freight and passenger tariff which shall 
be charged for the use of such service; to re- 
quire sufficient financial responsibility on the 
part of owners and operators to insure pay- 
ment of all just claims for damages which may 
be legally assessed against them; and that 
drivers of all such motor vehicles be required 
to pass a qualifying examination; 

That both provincial and municipal author- 
ities undertake the ultimate elimination of 
railway grade crossings; 

That the Bureau of Labour be given the 
status of a department of labour with a 
separate minister ; 

Enactment of a provincial measure similar 
to the Alberta Labour Disputes Act, with cer- 
tain amendments, ; 

Amendment to Garnishee Act to prevent 
wages being withheld until judgment has been 
secured ; 

That school text books be supplied free up 
to and including grade twelve. 

The delegation expressed approval of the 
principles contained in the report of the Aird 
Commission on Radio Broadcasting and re- 
quested endorsation of this report by the 
Manitoba Government. 
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New Brunswick 


On January 28, the executive board of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, com- 
posed of Messrs. E. R. Steeves, president, 
Moncton; James A. Whitebone, first vice- 
president, Saint John; James B. Johnston, 
second vice-president, McAdam; John H. Wal- 
lace, third vice-president, Reynolds; and 
George R. Melvin, secretary-treasurer, Saint 
John, waited on the Executive Council of the 
Provincial Government and presented the an- 
nual legislative program, based on the resolu- 
tions which had been adopted by the federa- 
tion at its convention held a short time 
previously, a report of which appears in this 
issue. Among other requests made on the 
Government were the following: 

Redrafting of the regulations governing the 
inspection of motion picture machines and 
operating booths, as well as the examination 
and licensing of operators. 

Amendments to the Factories Act in order 
to bring it up to the standard of similar acts 
in the Dominion. 

That all engineers operating high or low 
pressure steam boilers be required to hold a 
licence. 

That a Deputy Minister of Labour be ap- 
pointed. ) 

That all government printing bear the prin- 
ters’ union label. 

Appointment of labour representatives on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Public 
Utilities Commission, and Plumbers’ Examin- 
ing Board. 

That all the remaining water powers and 
other natural resources of the province be 
developed under public ownership and con- 
trol. 


Appointment of a scaffolding inspector. 

Amendment of the Public Utilities Act with 
a, view of determining a fair rate to be charged 
for service rendered by any privately owned 
utility company enjoying a monopoly. 

That the regulations governing the expendi- 
ture of Federal Unemployment Relief money 
within the province be strictly adhered to, 
and that some plan such as unemployment 
insurance be devised as a means of preventing 
as far as possible future unemployment. 

Creation of national body to study scien- 
tifically the cause of unemployment periods 
and endeavour to find a means of preventing 
them. 

That an Act similar to the Federal Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act of 1980 be 
enacted in the province, by which labourers 
on government work would receive a mini- 
mum wage of forty cents per hour for an 8- 
hour day. 

That the laws relating to jury duty be 
amended to provide payment for lost time 
and expenses incurred by jurymen. 

That automobile insurance rates within the 
province be investigated with a view to a 
material reduction. 

The Provincial Legislative Joint Board of 
the transportation trades, consisting of Messrs. 
J. Frank Cane (chairman) representing the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen; S. H. Shaw (secretary) representing 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Richard C. Jefferson, representing the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, presented their 
legislative program in conjunction with the 
executive of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour. 


Alberta 


A delegation from the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, headed by President Fred J. 
White, M.L.A., recently met Premier Brownlee 
and members of his Cabinet and presented a 
legislative program based on _ resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Federation 
held at Calgary in January, a review of which 
appears in this issue. In addition to these 
demands, the following representations were 
made: (1) That health insurance legislation 
be enacted; (2) To amend the Boilers Act 
so as to include, among other things, the 
inspection of the installation of separator 
equipment in the oil fields, and that only 
qualified engineers be allowed to take charge 
of such equipment; (3) That the Mothers’ 


Allowance Act be amended to provide allow- 
ances for mothers with one child; (4) That 
no amendments be made to the Theatres Act 
without due consideration by the Alberta 
Federation of Labour; (5) The appointment 
of a plumbing inspector; (6) To amend the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act, to provide for a five 
per cent increase in the amount retained by 
owners in order to protect the wages of 
workers; (7) To provide for the declaration 
of a public holiday for all provincial and 
municipal elections; (8) That the pay of 
jurymen be increased; (9) Strict enforcement 
of the Minimum Wage Act and the Factories 
Act as affecting Chinese cafes and other 
establishments. 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at Thirteenth Annual Convention 


HE thirteenth annual convention of the 

Canadian Construction Association was 

held on January 27 to 30 at Niagara Falls and 

was attended by over 250 members, repre- 

senting general contractors, trade contractors, 
manufacturers and supply men. 

In his presidential address, Mr. H. P. Frid 
reviewed construction in 1930, declaring that 
the set-back during the past year had only 
“ quickened Canada’s pulse, making her re- 
arrange plans and policies to meet the new 
conditions.” He urged a program of thorough 
co-operation of the various units in the con- 
struction industry—the government, architects 
and engineers, contractors, manufacturers, and 
supply-houses, and advocated “the employ- 
ment of Canadians to carry out Canadian 
work.” 

The Association had as its guest speaker 
at the annual banquet, the Hon. Senator G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, substituting 
for Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, who, through illness, was pre- 
vented from attending. During the course of 
his address, the Minister of Labour announced 
that the Dominion Government intended to 
continue the Technical Education Act, which, 
he pointed out, would have an important 
bearing on the Association’s apprenticeship 
undertaking. In conclusion, the Minister re- 
viewed the government’s unemployment relief 
policy, stating that as a result of the 
Dominion’s $20,000,000 appropriation, to be 
spent along with amounts provided by the 
provinces and municipalities, over $64,000,000 
worth of construction work was now proceed- 
ing that would not otherwise have material- 
ized at this time. 

The report of the general manager, Mr. J. 
Clark Reilly, reviewed the various phases of 
the construction industry. What was charac- 
terized as the outstanding effort during the 
year was the Association’s opposition to the 
eight-hour day on government contracts, and 
the ruling that a manufacturer’s plant did not 
come under the Act. It was also pointed out 
that the Association had actively participated 
in measures to relieve unemployment, and 
that the accident prevention group had pro- 
gressed in its drafting of a code of practice. 

Apprenticeship —The question of apprentice- 
ship was dealt with briefly in the general 
manager’s report in which comment was made 
upon the “very determined opposition to the 
Ontario At with special reference to the 
assessment of employers.” In spite of this, 


it was stated, a large percentage of the assess- 
ment had been collected, and boys are at 
present receiving training in four of the prin- 
cipal technical schools of the province. 

At one of the sessions considerable discus- 
sion on apprenticeship developed following an 
address by Mr. A. W. Crawford, formerly In- 
spector of Apprenticeship of Ontario, and now 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The discussion 
on this subject was reported in the Contract 
Record and Engineering Review, official pub- 
lication of the Association, as follows:— 

“J. P. Anglin expressed the feeling that 
problems which had appeared to be almost in- 
surmountable had been effectively solved by 
Ontario’s apprenticeship scheme, and he hoped 
to see an early adoption of a similar plan in 
Quebec. W. E. Dillon, of Toronto, sketched 
the protests that had been raised against the 
Act, stating that they were not altogether on 
the question of how apprentice training was to 
be financed but that they were also against 
the day school technical training. H. K. 
Sheehy of Peterborough explained that the 
general attitude of the Provincial Builders’ 
and Supply Association was that the Act was 
developed by general contractors who em- 
ployed only two or three trades. Mr. Craw- 
ford, however, pointed out where trades them- 
selves had asked to come under the Act, and 
was borne out by J. B. Carswell of Hamilton. 

“J. M. Pigottt, of Hamilton, pointed out 
that the changing personnel of the industry 
made it impossible to receive a mandate from 
the industry as a whole. The Act, he declared, 
was not the result of one year’s work, but 
when the scheme was first developed it was 
presented to the provincial organization and 
endorsed at its conventions. He stressed the 
fact that with new tools and new methods 
constantly being developed, the building trades 
are becoming more technical. Consequently, 
he asked, how can you adapt boys to these 
changing conditions unless they are given 
technical training? He even ventured the 
prophecy that in time a four month’s course 
would supplant the present eight weeks’ train- 
ing. R. J. Lecky, of Vancouver, outlined the 
progress being made in his city in the matter 
of apprentice training, stating that a superin- 
tendent had now been appointed to perform 
duties similar to those of the Ontario appren- 
ticeship inspector. 

“Mr. Crawford, in summing up, stated that 
the regulations, including the assessment 
feature, were dictated by the industry itself 
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and could be changed by the industry. He 
expressed his whole-hearted belief in the care- 
ful selection of boys and in the superiority of 
day over night classes in the technical schools.” 

A history of the accident prevention move- 
ment in the construction industry of Ontario 
and the accomplishments to date of the re- 
cently formed Construction Safety Associa- 
tion featured an address by Mr. Chas. Robert- 
son of Brantford. Discussing the paper, Mr. 
J. M. Pigott of Hamilton stated that in the 
long run he believed the Construction Safety 
Association would get more benefit from oper- 
ating independently than as a member, as at 
present, of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations. Mr. T. A. Paterson of 
Montreal explained how the contractors in 
Montreal were functioning through the con- 
struction division of the Quebec Safety 
League. One of its accomplishments was a 
safety code. 


Five-Day Week—With regard to the ques- 
tion of changing wage rates and the alternative 
of favouring a five-day week or six-hour day 
or two shifts per day of five hours, a resolu- 
tion was carried that a five-day week be 
recommended, providing that where emer- 
gencies occurred, work done Saturday morn- 
ing should be paid for at straight time and 
not overtime rates. 


Resolutions—Among the recommendations 
of the general contractors’ section which were 
adopted were the following :— 


That the prompt action of the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments in 
proceeding with public works during this 
winter as relief measures to provide employ- 
ment and stimulate trade be unanimously 
commended. 

That whereas the cost of construction has 
been considerably reduced during this past 
eighteen months, we urge upon owners and 
financial institutions that now is a most 
opportune time in which to proceed with all 
types of investment construction works. 

That, in view of the reduction in the cost 
of living, there certainly should be no con- 
sideration given to increases in wages of any 
mechanics within our industry. 

That we strongly recomend to the labour 
organizations in some trades and _ localities 
where wages are out of line, that they 
voluntarily offer a reduction as a further 
incentive to aid in bringing out new con- 
struction work and in this way provide more 
employment for their fellow-workers. 

That whereas any action that would in- 
crease the cost of construction is inimical to 
the best interests of Canadians in general as 
well as our industry in particular, therefore we 


are against any proposal for the further reduc- 
tion in hours per week now in force in this 
industry, and further that where a double 
shift is worked either for purposes of speed 
or to provide employment, standard day work 
wages only should be paid on such shifts. 


The manufacturers and supply section went 
on record as being :— 

Opposed to the waiving of liens. 

In favour of the use of C.C.A. signs on 
jobs, trucks, etc. 

In favour of furthering the use of Canadian- 
made goods, and of urging the Department of 
Trade and Commerce to extend and enforce 
the regulations pertaining to the marking of 
goods with the country of origin. 

Opposed to the juggling of bids and in 
favour of asking for the co-operation of 
general conrtactors to this end. 


In favour of working out a system for 
minimizing the issuing of unreliable credit. 

In favour of developing support for the 
Construction Building at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 


Outlook for 1931—Construction prospects 
in 1931 were outlined by Mr. H. W. Pepper, 
Ontario manager of MacLean Building 
Reports Limited. His forecast for 1931 was, 
briefly, that residential construction would 
show a 20 per cent increase over 19380; 
industrial building, a 80 per cent increase; 
public works and utilities, a 5 per cent 
decrease; general engineering, possibly a 10 
per cent decrease although a definite fore- 
cast was difficult to make; commercial, educa- 
tional and public building no marked change 
with possible decreases in the latter two 
classes. On the whole, it is not expected that 
much change will take place from the 1930 
level. 


——— 


Announcement was made recently of the 
successful candidates in the first and record 
year of examinations in first aid work which 
is conducted at the plants of the Dominion 
Coal Company under the auspices of the St. 
John Ambulance Association. It is stated 
that this first aid training had made a marked 
improvement in the manner in which injured 
men are handled. First Aid stations, clean, 
well heated and supplied with all necessary 
drugs and appliances await the injured men 
on the surface. There his doctor called by 
telephone from the scene of the accident is 
awaiting when he is taken out of the mine. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent accidents 
but when an accident happens special care is 
exercised to protect the injured and get him 
in the hands of his doctor as soon as possible. 
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CONSTRUCTION SAFETY CODE 


Publication by Indusirial Accident 


‘THE preparation of a Safety Code for the 
construction industry has for some time 
engaged the attention of safety organizations 
in various provinces in Canada. The move- 
ment has the active support of the Canadian 
Construction Association, as will be seen from 
the report of the annual meeting of the 
Association which appears on another page 
of this issue. The Safety Code which is re- 
produced below in full has been published 
by the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, the safety organization officially 
approved under the provisions of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. A similar code 
is now under consideration by the Province 
of Quebec Safety League, and it is hoped 
will ultimately be adopted in the remaining 
provinces. 

The Construction Safety Code, as adopted 
for the Province of Ontario, is prefaced by 
an appeal addressed to workmen as follows:— 
“We want you to know that every effort has 
been made to make working conditions right, 
and we now expect you to follow these rules. 
Each of the rules has been made necessary 
because of a serious accident somewhere. 
Failure to observe these reasonable rules may 
result in serious personal injury or in dis- 
missal.”’ 


CONSTRUCTION SAFETY CODE 


General 


1. Superintendents and foremen must feel 
their responsibility in the matter of accident 
prevention. 

2. All municipal ordinances relating to con- 
struction work and all provincial regulations 
must be obeyed. 

3. Barricades must be erected to keep out 
the public. Warning signs must be placed 
wherever the public is exposed to any danger. 

4. It is essential that adequate and suitable 
toilet conveniences be provided at the start 
of operations. All buildings in use for this 
purpose must be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

5. Fresh and pure 
provided. 

6. Men taken on must be suited to the work 
required of them. 

7. Men who have been drinking or who are 
sick must not be allowed to work. 

8. A fully equipped First Aid Kit or First 
Aid Room must be available on the job as 
called for by regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

9. Timekeepers or others in charge of First 
Aid Work must be carefully instructed. 
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drinking water must be 


Prevention Associations of Ontario 


10. “Doctor” and “Hospital” cards, giving 
telephone numbers, must be placed in con- 
spicuous places. 

11. Injury to employees of sub-contractors 
involving equipment, scaffolding, tools, etc., 
belonging to the general contractor, make 
complicated and difficult accident cases. 

Do not permit any employee of any sub- 
contractor to use any equipment, hoists, stag- 
ing, scaffold, material, etc., without an order 
to do so from the office. 

Sub-contractors must not be allowed to re- 
move pieces of timber or cut away supports 
or braces from stagings, scaffolds, etc., without 
such permission. 

12. Fire extinguishers must be placed around 
the building and during the winter months 
they should be filled with non-freezing liquid. 

13. Ascertain location of nearest fire alarm 
box. 

Wrecking 


14. Before beginning wrecking operations see 
that all gas, electricity and water are shut off 
from the building. ; 

15. If chimneys or walls are to be pulled 
down as a whole, a check-up of every worker 
must be made before dropping. 

16. Use water to reduce dust when tearing 
down plaster or brickwork. 

17. Timber, steel beams and other heavy 
or bulky material must be lowered where 
practical, not thrown from building, but, if 
it is necessary to throw any material out of 
the building, watchman must be posted below. 


Excavation 


18. Banks and adjoining walls must be 
shored to prevent settling and cave-in. 

A competent person must be held respon- 
sible for frequent inspection of shoring. 


Material Storage 


19. All materials must be piled on good 
foundations and in such a manner that pile 
cannot fall over. 

20. Inspect piles of brick, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, lumber and all building material 
frequently so that they will not become un- 
safe from continual adding to and withdrawing 
of stock. 

21. If piles of sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and like material become frozen, see that men 
do not work under the overhang, which should 
be broken down. 

92. Experienced men only should be used 
in unloading flat cars of round poles. 


Material Elevators 
Towers 
93. Use only experienced men in the erec- 
tion and taking down of towers. Construct 
towers of sound material only and of ample 
strength to carry the loads intended. 
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24. Towers and all parts thereof should be 
regularly and frequently inspected and a sub- 
stantial ladder securely fastened must extend 
the entire height of the tower. 

25. Platforms of ample size and strength 
with railings and toeboards must be built at 
each level where men work and the bottom 
of tower must be screened or planked in on 
as many sides as possible. 

26. All platform hoists must be guarded at 
all floors with suitable gates two feet away 
from opening. 

27. Interior shafts or towers in which 
buckets or cages are operated must be barri- 
ecaded so that no traffic is possible through 
them. At basement level where cage runs 
only occasionally, railings or gates and danger 
signs must be provided. 


Cages or Platforms 


28. Platforms of elevators must be of suffi- 
cient size so that wheel-barrow handles will 
not project over the edge. Stop cleats must 
be nailed on platforms for wheel-barrows. 
Care must be taken in piling empty barrows 
on hoists to prevent slipping. 

29. Platforms of elevators must be strongly 
built and have toeboards on unused sides. 

30. Construct roof of 2-inch plank on the 
head of the cage to protect men loading from 
being struck by falling objects. 


Bucket Hoists 


31. When working bucket hoist, men must 
not be allowed to work in pits without first 
resting the bucket on timbers placed across 
opening and resting on solid supports on two 
sides of the pit. 

32. Platforms for men at the hopper must 
be well built and provided with a protective 
railing. 

Hoisting Engines 


33. Where the hoist engine is placed close 
to the building the engineer must be protected 
against falling material by a substantial plank 
roof. 

34. Exhaust steam pipes must discharge so 
as not to obstruct the view of the engineer. 

35. The brakes of hoist engine must be 
inspected frequently and special care taken 
to see that brakes, operating levers and gears 
are in proper working condition. 

36. A dog or pawl must be used to hold 
the load when it is to be suspended for any 
considerable time as the brake must not be 
used for this purpose. The dog or pawl 
should be located so as to engage at top side 
of drum gear. 

37. All gears must be properly guarded. 

38. An electric bell signal system must be 
used if possible and hand and whistle signals 
avoided. If electric bell system is not possible, 
use pull rope with gong. 


Cables 


39. Inspect all cables frequently and report 
any that are found to be worn, frayed or 
partially broken. 
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40. When the cable is received in a coil 
it must be rolled out on the ground like a 
hoop and straightened out before being put 
on the sheaves. 


41. Cables must be guarded at all points 
where persons or material might come in 
contact with them and cables running from 
engine to hoist must be enclosed or fenced 
off. All horizontal cables that are less than 
ten feet above floor level must be suitably 
enclosed to prevent contact with any person 
and all cables must be boxed in horizontally 
or if vertical to a height of twelve feet as 
material falling and striking may throw them 
off sheaves. 

42. Special precautions must be taken to 
prevent chafing where cables run through 
floors or against steel works or other objects. 


Sheaves 


43. Sheaves of largest practical diameter 
should be used for all cables of installations. 
They must be frequently inspected and kept 
well oiled. Sheaves that have become worn 
must not be used, as they injure the cable. 


44, Snatch blocks must be well anchored. 
When located near the floor or in other ex- 
posed places, see that they are well guarded. 


General 


45. Post danger signs on material hoists and 
elevators, to warn men that they must not 
ride on them—this applies to everyone. 

46. Engineer must not lift a load on which 
any person is riding. 

47. Engineer must be notified before any 
work is done on any part of any hoist, machin- 
ery, or in the pit. 


Derricks 


48. Derricks must have capacity clearly 
painted on them and must not be used for 
loads in excess of that capacity. 

49. Derricks and foundations must be fre- 
quently inspected and inspection should show 
that the derrick is properly anchored, especially 
the foot of the mast. 

50. Particular attention must be given to 
the weighting and anchoring of stiff-leg der- 
ricks. Material for weighting must always be 
enclosed in well constructed boxes. 

51. Brakes should be provided for breast 
derricks and if not there, particular care 
must be exercised if the load is lowered by 
the hand crank. If one crank should slip off 
it would throw an unexpected load on the 
other man and his crank be jerked from his 
hand. 

52. A hold-back line or guide rope must 
be used on all loads that are liable to swing 
while being hoisted. 

53. Before lowering load by the _ brake, 
cranks must be removed so that no one can 
be struck by them. 

54. Workmen must not be allowed to ride 
on loads or slings handled by derricks. 
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Hoisting Equipment 
Ropes 


55. Proper equipment must be provided for 
hoisting and setting stone and equipment 
should be in first class condition before being 
sent to the job. 

56. Have someone in your organization 
responsible for the rope you use, preferably 
someone who knows how to splice and make 
knots correctly. Store rope in a cool, dry 
place. Hang up slings and tackle. 

57. Generally speaking the working load of 
a new rope should not exceed one-fifth of its 
tensile strength. A table of tensile strengths 
for different sizes and grades of rope can be 
obtained from any reputable manufacturer of 
rope. When a rope contains knots or splices 
allow a larger factor of safety. 

58. A dry rope held taut in service should 
be immediately slackened off if it becomes 
wet. If this is not done, contraction of the 
rope will either cause it to break, put an 
undue strain upon it or damage the material 
to which it is attached. 

59. Do not allow rope to come in contact 
with acid of any sort. Animal excreta will 
quickly destroy the strength of rope. 


Chains, Slings and Hooks 


60. Slings must be provided as a part of 
the hoisting equipment and every precaution 
must be taken to see that they are kept in 
eood condition and in charge of an experienced 
man. 

61. Chain slings are dangerous and should 
be handled only by men of wide experience 
and then only with extreme care. 

62. Slings should not be bent around sharp 
corners of the material to be hoisted. This 
can be prevented by pieces of wood lagging 
or heavy bagging to protect the sling. 

63. Chains must be inspected frequently. 
Watch for small cracks. 

64. Do not let the chain kink. Chains break 
by kinks straightening out and dropping the 
load a short distance. 

65. Be sure that hooks used for each class 
of work are correctly designed to lift the load 
without overstraining any part of the hook. 

66. Hooks which have become bent must 
not be used until properly heat treated and 
repaired. 


Scaffolds, Runways, Etc. 


67. Scaffolds must be inspected frequently. 

68. Do not use scaffolding built by others 
until after a careful examination. 

69. Do not overload scaffolds. 

70. Hooks, anchors and outriggers for swing- 
ing scaffolds must be well secured. 

71. Platforms used on swinging scaffolds 
must have ample guards with safety lines 
where necessary. 

72 Runways must be solidly built and 
evenly supported and have a smooth running 
surface of sufficient width to prevent buggies 
running off. 
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73. Horse scaffolds must not be set on built 
up piles of material, such as bricks, tile, ete. 

74. Platforms, guardrails and fences must 
be erected in such a manner as to protect 
the public and workmen from danger. 

75. Tools must not be hung on any part 
of the scaffold. 


Stairs and Ladders 


76. The use of ladders should be discouraged. 
If traffic is to be continued for any length 
of time, safety and economy will be obtained 
by the use of temporary stairways substan- 
tially built with railings and wide enough for 
at least two men to pass. 

77. Where ladders are used they must be 
substantially built, set level and well secured. 

78. Rails of ladders must always project at 
least three feet above the floor level. They 
must be of sound material and fillers must 
be nailed in between rungs. 


Floor and Wall Openings 


79. Substantial railings 
around all floor openings. 

80. All floor openings must be protected by 
toeboards. 

81. Openings in walls to elevator shafts, 
stairways and in outside walls of upper floor 
levels must have gates or railings. Cables to 
be used to protect outside openings. 

82. When necessary temporarily to remove 
railings or covering, these must be replaced 
as soon as possible. 


must be erected 


Dangerous Substances 
Explosives 


83. The handling of explosives shall be en- 
trusted only to experienced and competent 
men, and explosives must be stored in a drv 
cool place, protected from fire, lightning and 
theft. 

84. Blasting caps or electric fuses must not 
be transported with high explosives. 

85. If the explosive is frozen, great care 
must be used in thawing. It is dangerous to 
do this near steam pipe, open fire, In an oven 
or in bright sunlight. 

86. Before a charge is exploded a warning 
must be given to allow everyone to withdraw 
to a safe distance. When blasting is being 
done in congested areas special precautions 
are necessary. 

87. Where explosive substances are stored 
or used, properly worded danger signs must 
be posted, telling of the hazard and warning 
against the carrying of matches or open lights 
and prohibiting the entrance of unauthorized 
persons. 

Gasoline 


88. In pouring gasoline from one container 
to another keep the two containers always 1 
contact. with each other or attach a chain 
so that contact may be maintained between 
the two. 

89. Fires must not be started with gasoline 
or coal oil. 
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Electricity 
99. Use enclosed switches and fuses. 


91. Switchboards must be railed off so that 
no unauthorized person can get at them. 


Salamanders 


92. Use great care in handling and placing 
salamanders. They should have protection 
underneath and at sides where necessary. Do 
not place them too near tarpaulins or other 
combustibles. Where salamanders are used 
in basements, care should be taken to ensure 
sufficient ventilation. 


Safe Practices 


93. Report any unsafe condition to your 
foreman at once. 

94. In case of sickness or injury, no matter 
how slight, go to the First Aid at once. 


Clothing 


95. Employees must be properly clothed. 
Heavy shoes must be worn to protect the feet 
from nails, ete. Gloves, baggy or flowing 
clothing should not be worn around moving 
machinery. 


Tools 


96. Defective tools must not be kept on the 
job. 

97. Do not allow small tools to lie around 
where anyone can fall over them or so they 
can fall on men below. 

98. Discharge of workmen who constantly 
drop tools will prevent probable serious 
injury. 

99. When cutting wire under tension or 
spring wire in coils, hold wire close to the 
cutters and stand so that the other end can- 
not fly in the face. 

100. Bull points must be held with a suit- 
able holder other than the hands. 


Goggles 
101. Where work requires it, every worker 
must wear a pair of goggles suited to the 


work to be performed. 
(a) To protect the eyes from flying objects 
including molten metal. ¢ 
{b) To protect the eyes from injurious light 
and heat rays. 


{c) To protect the eyes from dust. 

(d) To protect the eyes from gases, fumes 
or liquids. 

102. 

(a) Goggles must be worn when cutting 
steel, concrete, etc. 

(b) Goggles must be worn by men handling 


lime. 

(c) Men engaged in cutting chases or chip- 
ping masonry should wear suitable 
goggles. 

Respirators 

103. Respirators must be provided for men 

working with cement, lime and other dusty 


materials in smoky, confined and gaseous 
places. 


Loads on Jacks 


104. In jacking, adequate blocking must be 
placed as work proceeds so that at no time 
shall blocking be separated -more than one 
inch from objects being jacked. 


Overhead Protection 


105. Protection must be provided to over- 
come the hazard of bricklayers clipping bricks 
and pieces falling on workmen below. 

106. Workmen cutting off ends of lumber 
must exercise care so that ends will not drop 
on floor below. 


Concrete Mizers 


107. If a side loading hopper is used on 
concrete mixer, operator must see that men 
are out of danger before hopper is lowered. 

108. All gears must be properly guarded. 


Saws 


109. All woodworking saws must be guarded 
in accordance with accepted standards of safe 
practice. 


Housekeeping 


“Good housekeeping is essential in the con- 
struction industry.” 

110. Clean scaffolds and runways daily of 
all rubbish and do not allow tools, buckets, 
ete., to be left on the scaffold when men 
leave. In winter, remove snow and ice from 
scaffold before starting work. Sprinkle plat- 
form with sand or other material to prevent 
slipping. Rubbish and old material must be 
removed from the building and premises as 
fast as accumulated. 

111. Material must not be allowed to 
accumulate on the floor so as to overload it. 

112. All material must be kept well back 
from outside edges of open floors and all floor 
openings. 

113. Protruding nails are a main source of 
accident on form work. Boards having nails 
in them must not be allowed to accumulate 
on the floor or ground. Nail injuries fre- 
quently result in infection and subsequent loss 
to injured men. All nail injuries must be 
reported and heavy soled shoes must be worn. 





Merchant Marine Statistics, 1930, published 
by the Bureau of Navigation of the United 
States Department of Commerce, contains a 
table showing the nationality of the Seamen. 
This table was compiled by shipping commis- 
sioners from articles of agreement. The total 
number of seamen in the merchant marine 
service is given as 288,496. Of this number 
143,189 were rated as native Americans and 
37,922 as naturalized. Those of British Nation- 
ality totalled 23,748; followed by 17,555 Ger- 
mans and 13,605 Spaniards. Of the remainder 
the largest groups were composed of Filipino, 
Norwegian, South American and Danish sea- 
men. 
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REGULATIONS TO IMPROVE HEALTH OF UNDERGROUND 
MINERS IN MANITOBA 


HE following regulations dated January 8, 
1931, have been issued under the Public 
Health Act of Manitoba, dealing with the 
preservation and improvement of the health 
of workmen employed underground in mines 
in the Province. 


1. In these regulations the expression 
(a) “Department” means the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare; 
(b) “mine” shall have the meaning assigned 
* to it in paragraph (n) of section 2 of the 
Mines Act; 
(c) “ Minister ” means the Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare. 


2. Every workman employed underground in 
a mine shall be examined at least once in every 
twelve months as to his physical fitness to work 
underground by a medical officer approved by 
the Minister, and every applicant for under- 
ground work who is not the holder of an un- 
expired certificate issued under regulation 3 
or 9 shall be so examined. 


3. If the medical officer finds upon examina- 
tion, which examination shall include the taking 
of x-ray plates, that the workman is physically 
fit to work underground, he shall certify in the 
prescribed form that such is the case and shall 
deliver such certificate to the workman. 

4. Every certificate issued under regulation 
3 shall remain in force for not more than 
twelve months from the date of issue, and at 
the expiration of such period of twelve months 
a re-examination, including the taking of x-ray 
plates, shall be necessary before a new certifi- 
cate under regulation 3 shall be issued. 

5. A certificate under regulation 3 or regula- 
tion 9 shall be required in the case of work- 
men engaged in any ore or rock crushing opera- 
tions at the surface of the mine except where 
the ore or rock is crushed in water or a 
chemical solution and is kept constantly in a 
moistened or wet condition. 

6. A workman who is not the holder of an 
unexpired certificate issued under regulation 3, 
or an unexpired temporary certificate issued 
under regulation 9, shall not be employed in 
underground work in a mine in Manitoba or in 
ore or rock crushing operations at the surface 
of any mine. 

7. Every manager, superintendent or person 
in charge of a mine in which workmen are 
employed underground, before permitting a 
workman to work underground shall require 
such workman to deliver to the manager, super- 
intendent or person in charge, his certificate 
issued under regulation 3, or his temporary 
certificate issued under regulation 9, which cer- 
tificate, or temporary certificate, shall remain 
in the custody of such manager, superintendent 
or person in charge during the period of the 
workman’s employment, or until the expiration 
of such certificate, and shall be returned to 
such workman on his being discharged from or 
leaving the mine, 

8. If such a certificate or temporary certifi- 
eate expires while a workman is employed 
underground in a mine the manager, superin- 
tendent or person in charge shall not permit 
such workman to continue work underground 
until a new certificate under regulation 3, or a 


temporary certificate under regulation 9, shall 
have been obtained by the workman and de- 
livered to the manager, superintendent or other 
person in charge. 

9. In mining camps in the Winnipeg mining 
district where no facilities for taking x-ray 
plates are available at the mine, a temporary 
certificate covering a period not exceeding three 
months may be issued to workmen employed or 
applying to be employed underground by a 
medical officer approved by the Minister, after 
a complete physical examination without the 
taking of x-ray plates. 

10. Before the expiration of the period named 
in such temporary certificate the workman to 
whom such temporary certificate was issued 
shall apply for and obtain a certificate issued 
under regulation 8, after a complete physical 
examination including the taking of x-ray 
plates. and a second temporary certificate shall 
not be issued to any workman. ‘ 

11. Examinations under regulation 3 or regu- 
lation 9 shall be based on and in accordance 
with instructions issued from time to time by 
the Department to medical officers approved 
by the Minister for conducting such examina- 
tions, and the said Department shall prescribe 
the form of certificates and temporary cer- 
tificeates to be issued under these regulations. 

12. These regulations shall not apply to work- 
men employed underground for a less period 
than fifty hours in any one calendar month. 


13. (a) A workman who works underground 
in a mine and does not hold an unex- 
pired certificate issued under regulation 
3 or an unexpired temporary certificate 
issued under regulation 9 and 

(ob) A manager, superintendent or person in 
charge of a mine who permits a workman 
to work underground in a mine who does 
not hold an unexpired certifieate under 
regulation 3 or an unexpired temporary 
certificate under regulation 9, and 

(c) A manager, superintendent or person in 
charge of a mine who does not require a 
workman to produce his eertificate on 
commencing work underground or who 
does not re-deliver the certificate to the 
workman on his being discharged or leay- 
ing the mine, and 

(d) A workman who does not deliver upon 
request his certificate to the manager, 
superintendent or person in charge of a 
mine on commencing or upon applying to 
work underground, 

shall severally be liable to the penalties pro- 
vided in section 388 of the Public Health Act 
for violation of regulations made under the 
said Act. 





During the month of January a total of 
3,711 accidents were reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario in the 
industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 19 of 
which were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries, 305 were reported, including 1 fatal 
case; and 220 Crown, 1 of which was fatal, 
were reported during the month, making in 
all 4,235, of which 21 were fatal. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Accident Prevention in Mines 


Mr. W. B. Paton, safety engineer of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
of Flin Flon, Manitoba, writing in the Cana- 
dian Mining Journal, January 23, suggests 
methods for reducing the number of accidents 
in mines that are caused by falls of roof and 
sides. This class of accident, he says, as gener- 
ally recognized in mining circles is by far the 
most numerous of all mining accidents. The 
reasons for the special risks of the industry, 
which continue to increase notwithstanding the 
progress of mining methods in other directions, 
are stated to be as follows:—the advent of too 
many unskilled workmen; the lack of the 
right kind of safety education; too much rush, 
and incidentally too many risks; too much 
contract work; and the wrong system of tim- 
bering. 


Mr. Paton’s suggestions for reducing acci- 
dents are summarized as follows:— 

(1) Engage only practical, methodical, 
vigilant and careful officials; (2) Let every new 
workman be examined by the safety engineer 
or others responsible before he enters the mine; 
(3) Make sure that every man underground— 
no matter in what capacity he is engaged—is 
able to test a roof by the “vibration” method; 
(4) Appoint independent scalers and make 
sure that they know their work. (Too many 
shift bosses, he says, consider scalers equivalent 
to common laborers); (5) Suspend careless 
workmen; get rid of careless repeaters; (6) 
Make new men have a compulsory hearing and 
sight test; (7) Have broken props or bars 
repaired immediately; (8) Use a reliable kind 
of timber; (9) Especially in dry mines, be- 
ware of decaying timbers. Have them re- 
newed; (10) Enforce the use of safety or 
temporary props where deemed necessary; 
(11) Watch the sides, they are often more 
dangerous than the roof; (12) Don’t give 
workmen causes for excuse; maintain a plenti- 
ful supply of timber, as near the working 
places as possible; (13) Don’t encourage the 
withdrawal of timber by sledge-hammer; en- 
force the use of the Sylvester or other safe 
device for this purpose; (14) Conscientious 
effort and vigilance will bring their own re- 
ward. 

The “vibration method” mentioned in para- 
graph 3 (above) consists of placing the tips of 
the fingers or the palm of the hand on the part 
to be tested and tapping with the rod held in 
the other hand. The tapping should be gentle 
at first and only increased if found necessary. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


With this method, the degree of stability is 
ascertained by the amount and nature of 
vibration which is transmitted from the part 
under test to the fingers. 


Accidents to Longshoremen at Halifax 


The Halifax Board of Trade appointed a 
special committee in January to study methods 
of reducing the number of accidents among 
waterfront workers. The committee includes 
representatives of the shipping companies, the 
Halifax Harbour Commission, the Nova Scotia 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association. A 
member of the latter association stated that 
this group showed a serious deficit for the pur- 
poses of workmen’s compensation, and that 
the present rate of assessment of 4 per cent per 
$100 of payroll would have to be increased un- 
less some means could be found of lessening 
the risks of longshore work. 

The committee decided to investigate the 
situation thoroughly and endeavour to lessen 
the hazard so that an increase in the assess- 
ment would not be found necessary. 


Safety of Sailors on Great Lakes 


A recent issue of the News-Chronicle, of 
Port Arthur, Ontario, contained the following 
note on the overloading of ships, with special 
reference to shipping on the Great Lakes. 

“The Lasour Gazerrre for September con- 
tains reference to an international convention 
regarding the loading of merchant ships to 
which Canada has subscribed. The agreement 
divides the oceans into zones according to the 
hazards of weather conditions, and specifies 
the extent to which vessels may be loaded. 
Thirty nations have signed it. Made for the 
purpose of ensuring safety for sailors and 
aimed at a tendency of owners to order over- 
loading, announcement of the agreement is a 
reminder of an agitation that was carried on 
with reference to the Great Lakes a few years 
ago. A number of accidents caused an outcry 
against the extent to which freighters were 
loaded during the fall and there was much talk 
of regulating acts. Notso much has been heard 
in this connection during the past few seasons. 
Vessel owners of the Great Lakes have shown 
every indication on their own part of taking 
all reasonable precautions. It is much better 
so than under pressure of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 
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Canadian Cement Plants again win Safety 
Trophy 


The Portland Cement Association announced 
on January 8, from its headquarters at 
Chicago, that the highest honours in regard 
to successful accident prevention in the 
cement industry in the United States and 
Canada had been again awarded to two 
cement mills in Canada. It was stated that 
no workman at either of these two plants had 
missed a single day’s pay through accidental 
injury. 

The winning mills are those of the Can- 
ada Cement Company, Ltd., at Port Colborne, 
Ontario, and Exshaw, Alberta. As a result of 
the outstanding record of those plants, Can- 
ada takes her place as one of the leading 
countries in efficiency and safety of cement 
manufacture. The plants at Port Colborne 
and IXxshaw had been presented with cast 
stone monuments for similar safety records 
during 1926 and 1928 respectively. New in- 
scriptions will be engraved upon these monu- 
ments to commemorate the new awards. 


Two delegates, elected by the workmen of 
each of the plants, will be invited to journey 
to Washington, D.C., at the expense of the 
Portland Cement Association to receive the 
award at the hands of high United States 
Government officials and in the presence of 
the leaders of the cement industry while in 
convention there. 

Messrs. F. B. Kilbourn, general superintend- 
ent; L. M. MacDonald, superintendent; Jack 
Dempster, safety director, and J. Cuthbert, 
chairman of the safety committee, organized 
and carried on the successful campaign at 
the Port Colborne plant. Mr. W. D. Arm- 
strong, superintendent, was responsible for 
the successful record at the Exshaw plant. 


Safety Record at Moncton, N.B. 


The Daily Times, of Moncton, N.B., in its 
issue of January 19, 1931, contained the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

A record which possibly is unequalled in the 
operation of a public utility company of 
similar size to the Moncton Tramways, Elec- 
tricity-Gas Co. Ltd., was established here on 
Saturday when the employees of the local 
concern completed a full year without a lost- 
time accident of any sort. During the year, 
188,776 man hours’ work were performed, a 
decided improvement over the figures of 1929, 
when 166,732 man hours’ work were put in 
by the employees, and 1,144 man-hours were 
lost owing to accidents. 

Some of the individual departments of the 
company’s business show an even better 
record. In the Electric Power Station, meter 


and engineering department, and in the gas 
compression station, meter and storeroom, the 
employees have gone for 24 months without 
a lost-time accident. In the electric line de- 
partment 13 months have elapsed without 
any lost-time accidents while the gas line 
department and trolley operators, shop and 
track department have a record of 14 and 12 
months respectively with no lost time on 
accident account. 

Every department of the company’s plant 
is supplied with a complete First Aid outfit, . 
and in addition the company has a Davis in- 
halator, which takes the place of the less up- 
to-date pulmotor, in readiness for resuscita- 
tion purposes in cases of electric shock or 
drowning. The employees attend safety com- 
mittee meetings, monthly, when all accidents 
and their causes are discussed and remedies 
suggested to prevent their recurrence. All 
employees have one hour’s instructions in 
First Aid work fortnightly, this being on the 
company’s time. 

The Safety First precautions are in use in 
all of the plants of the Utilities Power and 
Light Corporation, of which the Moncton com- 
pany is a subsidiary. Records are kept in 
every plant and comparisons made each 
month, the local plant having an enviable 
record in this respect. At this time of thé 
year, particularly, accidents are most liable 
to occur through slipping and extraordinary 
precautions are taken against accidents of 
this nature. 

As one means of accident prevention the 
company keeps in stock, for sale to their em- 
ployees, special safety shoes which may be 
purchased at a reasonable price. The toe-cap 
of these shoes is so constructed as to with- 
stand the pressure of a four hundred pound 
weight dropped from one foot in height upon 
the toe of the wearer, and the soles are con- 
structed of a special durable material which 
is non-slipping and which wears almost like 
irom. These may be had either in the work 
type or as a dress shoe. 


Safety Work at St. Thomas Foundries 


A remarkable safety record was made in 
1930 by the branch of the Canada Iron 
Foundries, Limited, at St. Thomas, Ontario. 
This plant had only two “ lost-time” accl- 
dents last year, with a total number of hours 
when employees were absent from work of 
824 out of a total of 337,435 hours worked. 
During 1930 the employees handled 15,691 
tons of molten metal or an average of 1,307 
tons a month. The St. Thomas foundry won 
the Hughes Memorial Safety Shield in 1927, 
the first year that a Safety First program was 
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in operation at the plant, while in the two 
following years it stood second in the inter- 
plant competition. 


Safety Movement at Winnipeg 


A joint meeting of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade’s industrial committee and accident 
prevention committee, together with mem- 
bers of the provincial Bureau of Labour and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board was held 
at Winnipeg on January 22, for the purpose 
of formulating plans for a campaign of safety 
work in local industrial plants. Mr. Charles 
F. Roland pointed out that preventive work 
was steadily increasing in Winnipeg, and that 
the Board of Trade committee, although 
without funds, had organized 22 groups for 
“industry in safety” work. Plans were being 
made, he said, for interesting plant execu- 
tives in the appointment of safety directors 
in each plant, and it was believed that the 
available first aid men could direct this work. 

Major C. K. Newcombe, commissioner of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, told of 
the increase in fatal industrial accidents from 
5 in 1924 to 51 in 1930, and showed how em- 
ployers in Manitoba had paid out more than 
$10,000,000 since the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act came into force. 

Mr. Edward McGrath, secretary of the 
Bureau of Labour, outlined the activities of 
the bureau and the safety work being carried 
on by the provincial government by means of 
a bi-monthly bulletin service, rigid inspection 
of plants, and first aid classes conducted 
nightly in the Bureau’s offices. He expressed 
the opinion that every first aid man was an 
effective safety agent and asked employers to 
encourage their employees to learn first aid. 

A suggestion that the safety work of the 
accident prevention bureau of the Board of 
Trade should be assisted financially by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board met with 
the approval of the meeting. 


Safety Code for Abrasive Wheels 


The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has published, in its Safety Code 
Series, a Safety Code for the Use, Care and 
Protection of Abrasive Wheels. The Code is 
approved by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
the Grinding Wheel Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and the American Standard Association. 
The 1926 edition of this code had a very wide 
distribution, and was recognized as the most 
authoritative publication on the _ subject 
available. In order to keep pace with recent 
progress in the grinding wheel industry it was 
necessary to revise certain sections of the code, 
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but although a great many changes have been 
made they are all in detail only. In other 
words, the same general principles apply now 
as in the past. The importance of proper 
wheels, correct mounting, suitable machines, 
careful operation, and proper speed, are re- 
cognized as means of preventing wheel break- 
age, but as all of these things are dependent 
on human control it is considered essential that 
some form of mechanical guard be employed 
at all times. 

The membership of the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions includes the Department of 
Labour of Canada, and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, while among the 
associate members are the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, the Can- 
adian National Safety League, and the Proy- 
ince of Quebec Safety League. 


Prevalence of Home Accidents 


Dr. Theodore B. Appel, Secretary of Health 
of Pennsylvania, states that a recent survey 
by one of the leading insurance companies 
elicited the rather astonishing fact that it 
was much safer for a person to be working in 
a factory than to be engaged in domestic 
duties. No less than 46 per cent of the in- 
juries cared for by 22 visiting nurse as- 
sociations in a metropolitan city arose out of 
domestic pursuits, and but 9 per cent happened 
while the injured person was at work. Among 
the domestic injuries nearly one-half were due 
to falls on or down stairs, over chairs and in 
bath tubs; and to slips on rugs or off the 
step ladder. It would appear that these types 
of home hazards deserve more consideration as: 
a cause of disability than they have been 
receiving. Burns and scalds are next in im- 
portance as a cause of domestic injury. No 
less than 28 per cent of home casualties during 
19380 were directly traced to 'the stove, grate, 
lamp and match hazards. 

Dr. Appel points out that “while undoubt- 
edly spectacular progress has been made in in- 
dustrial establishments against accidents by 
means of improved safety appliances, physical 
examinations and personal instruction, a con- 
centrated and regulated effort along these lines 
regarding the home has as yet not been made.” 


Conditions of Work in London Shops 


Officials of the Corporation of the City of 
London (England) recently investigated the 
conditions of employment of shop assistants. 
in the city with a view to reporting to the 
Government. The general impressions obtained 
from the inquiry were that conditions are not, 
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up to the standard to be found in factories 
and workshops, and that vast improvements 
could be made if “ workplaces” were defined 
so as to include shops. Establishments in the 
following categories were visited :—Bakers and 
pastrycooks; boot shops; butchers (including 
pork butchers); chemists; confectioners; 
cooked meats and tripe shops; dairies; depart- 


mental stores; drapery (soft furnishing, etc.) ; 
tobacconists; wholesale establishments; fancy 
goods and toy shops; fishmongers and 
poulterers; greengrocers; fruiterers, and 
florists; grocers and provision dealers; hair- 
dressers and barbers; ironmongers and house- 
hold stores; and newsvendors (mostly lock-up 
shops). 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Courses in Aeronautics and Salesmanship at 
Saint John Vocational School 


According to an announcement recently 
made by the officials of the Saint John Flying 
Club, arrangements have been made with the 
Saint John Vocational School for student 
pilots to take a course in aeronautics during 
the present winter months. The course will 
consist of 12 lectures to be given weekly, and 
the subjects to be covered are: theory of 
flight, sequence of flying instruction, naviga- 
tion, meteorology, engines, rigging and air 
regulations. 

A course in salesmanship will also be con- 
ducted at the Saint John Vocational School. 
This course will be open to persons now 
actually engaged as clerks, retailers, travelling 
salesmen, sales managers, department heads, 
etc—as well as to persons who are taking up 
this vocation. 


Vocational Education in the United States 


Labour’s responsibility for the successful 
promotion and operation of vocational train- 
ing courses in the United States is empha- 
sized in a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Prepared at the request of Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, the pamphlet tells what vocational 
education is and how it is carried out, and 
shows how advisory committees composed of 
representatives from the public schools and 
from the employer and worker groups are 
essential in setting up the most effective 
vocational training classes. “ The specitic pur- 
pose of vocational education as contemplated 
in the national Vocational Education Act,” 
the pamphlet explains, “is to equip boys and 
girls and men and women for the effective 
pursuit of occupations. Such training prepares 
those of school age for advantageous entrance 
into skilled trades and occupations, and 
enables those who have left school for employ- 
ment to receive further training which will 
fit them to do better work, command higher 
wages, and take advantage of opportunities 
for promotion. For this type of education to 


be successful, it is necessary to have the fullest 
co-operation of employers and employees. 
Without the counsel and help of management 
and workers in industry, the school cannot 
operate an efficient program of training which 
will meet the needs of industry and equip 
those receiving the training to fit into em- 
ployment with a minimum of difficulty.” 

_ As explained by Mr. Green in a letter 
addressed to organized labour and _ incor- 
porated in the pamphlet, the publication was 
prepared to clear up “some misunderstanding 
among the members of labour organizations 
of our country regarding the aims and pur- 
poses of national and State vocational educa- 
tion laws.” 


Part Time Trade Schools in United Siates 


A total enrollment of more than 600,000 
persons in federally aided trade and indus- 
trial vocational schools in the United States 
in 1930—an increase of 10 per cent over 1929 
—is reported by Mr. Frank Cushman, chief 
of the trade and industrial service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
“The rate of growth in enrollment in part- 
time trade schools during 1930,” Mr. Cushman. 
states, “exceeds that for any other type of 
school. This is particularly gratifying since 
it is through the part-time: vocational schools 
that the best work is being done in training 
apprentices in different trade and industrial 
occupations. Under this plan apprentices who 
are receiving their practical training on the 
job supplement this training with education 
in such subjects as drawing, mathematics, and 
trade science, received at the part-time voca- 
tional school. The increase shown in the 
attendance at part-time schools indicates that 
the States are giving serious attention to the 
development of apprenticeship programs and 
that they are achieving tangible results. 

“The enrollment in evening schools in 1930 
showed an increase of 26 per cent over 1929. 
This increase constitutes good evidence that 
vocational training for persons who have left 
the regular schools and are already at work 
in industrial jobs is being effectively devel- 
oped.” 
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THE FISHING INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1929 


flue fishing industry in Canada in 1929 is 
reviewed in an annual report recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in collaboration with Dominion and Provincial 
Fisheries Departments. The report reviews 


the early history of Canadian fisheries, 
their wide diversity and the exent of 
the Canadian fishing grounds, the most 


of the Canadian fishing grounds, the most 
extensive in the world, and the quality of 
their product. Emphasizing the last feature, 
the report states that “it is an axiom among 
authorities that food fishes improve in propor- 
tion to the purity and coldness of the waters 
in which they are taken. Judged by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, 
mackerel, whitefish and salmon are the peer 
of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, 
to state that by far the most valuable fisheries 
of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada.” 

In 1929, there were larger catches of fish 
both on the Atlantic coast and in the Inland 
Fisheries but Pacific coast landings decreased 
by more than 80,000,000 pounds, and as much 
of this decrease was in the salmon fishery the 
net result of the year’s fisheries operations in 
the Dominion as a whole was that the 
marketed value of the production was about 
$1,500,000 less than in 1928, or $53,518,521 as 
compared with $55,050,973. However, the 
total for the year was $2,916,000 above the 
average annual value of the preceding five 
year period. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in its produc- 
tion, British Columbia continued well in the 
lead among the provinces in point of marketed 
value. Forty-five per cent of the production 
value for the Dominion for the year is credited 
to British Columbia, thirty-five per cent to 
the Maritime Provinces, eight per cent to the 
Prairie Provinces and the Yukon Territory 
combined, seven per cent to Ontario, and five 
per cent to Quebec. 

During 1929 the total investment in the in- 
dustry increased by more than $4,000,000 and 
reached the sum of $62,336,057. The greater. 
part of the increase, or $2,710,914 was in the 
capital invested in vessels and boats and gear 
used in the primary operations of catching and 
landing the fish, and the total amount so in- 
vested reached $33,842,002. The investment 
in fish canning and curing establishments was 
increased by $1,552,772, notwithstanding that 
there was a decrease in the number of lobster 
and salmon canneries and in the number of 
reduction plants. 


Among the major fisheries, the salmon fish- 
ery ranked first in importance during the year, 
the marketed value of its products being 
$15,008,825. In 1928 the cod fishery ranked 
second to the salmon fishery and the lobster 
fishery was third in importance. In 1929, 
however, the lobster fishery came into second 
place, with marketed value figures of $5,696,542, 
or an increase of something more than $512,000, 
and the cod fishery was third with a value of 
$5,394,636 as compared with $6,285,777 in 1928S. 
Halibut marketed value was $4,832,296, an 
increase of more than a million dollars. In 
the case of herring the marketed value of 
$3,186,669 represented an increase of some 
880,000. The catch in the pilchard fishery, 
which is carried on in British Columbia oaly 
and has become of rapidly increasing impor- 
tance with the growing utilization of the fish 
in producing fish meal and oil, was larger than 
it had been in 1928, but, in many cases, the 
oil content was not as great as it had been in 
the former year and the marketed value of the 
products of the fishery, $2,199,834, showed a 
drop of some $360,000. Whitefish continued 
the most valuable among the inland fishes and 
the landings had a marketed value of $2,453,- 
703, an increase of some $260,000. As in 1928, 
the haddock, pickerel, sardine, smelt, and trout 
fisheries, respectively, yielded marketed re- 
turns of more than $1,000,000. 

The industry in 1929 gave employment to 
80,373 persons as compared with 78,219 in the 
previous year. Of the total personnel engaged 
during the year, 64,083 were employed in the 
primary operations as compared with 62,785 
in 1928, and 16,290 were persons employed in 
fish canning and curing establishments, an in- 
crease of more than 800 over the previous year. 


Fish Canning and Curing Establishments 


As pointed out in the report, the fish can- 
ning and curing industry is confined to the 
sea fisheries of the Maritime provinces, Que- 
bec and British Columbia. There were in 
operation in 1929 a total of 730 establishments 
classified as follows: lobster canneries, 354; 
salmon canneries, 64; clam canneries, 23; sar- 
dine canneries, 3; other fish canneries, 5; fish 
curing establishments, 242; and reduction 
plants, 39. 

Employees, Wages and Hours—The total 
number of persons given employment during 
any portion of the year was 16,367. Of this 
total, 660 are classified as salaried employees; 
11,122 as wage earners, and 4,585 as contract 
or piece workers, The total number of em- 
ployees shows an increase of 933 over the 
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preceding year, the increase being divided 
among the three classifications as follows: 
salaried employees, 30; wage earners, 543; con- 
tract and piece workers, 360. The total paid 
to all employees in 1929 was $5,411,855 which 
amount was divided among the various groups 
of workers as follows: salaried employees, 
$951,669; wage earners, $3,668,802; contract 
and piece workers, $791,384. The total amount 
shows an increase of $150,759 over the previous 
year. 

The period of highest employment in this 
industry is from May to September, June being 
the peak month. Exclusive of contract and 
piece workers (for which no monthly statis- 
tics of employment are available) the total 
number of wage earners in June 1929 was 
9,727, of which 6,450 were male employees and 
3,277 were female workers. 

The total number of days worked by all 
plants during the year 1929 was 75,544, or an 
average per plant of 103.5 days. An arrange- 
ment of the returns of the establishments in 
groups according to certain specified periods 
of time in operation gives the data in another 
form, as follows: 330 establishments are shown 
as having operated for periods of less than 60 
days during the year; 159 for periods of from 
60 to 119 days; 120 for periods of from 120 
to 179 days; 47 from 180 to 239 days; 
and 74 for periods covering 240 days 
and over. In the last classification are 
45 fish curing establishments, 11 reduction 
plants, 8 lobster canneries, 6 salmon canne- 
ries, 3 clam canneries, and one other fish can- 
nery. The average number of hours worked 
per day by wage-earners in the industry in 


1929 was nine, and the average number of 
hours per week, 54.5. A compilation of the 
returns of the number of wage-earners accord- 
ing to the number of hours worked in month 
of highest employment, shows that 3,647 wage- 
earners were recorded as working eight hours 
or less per day; 3,500 as working nine hours; 
6,043 as working ten hours; and 268 as work- 
ing over ten hours. 


Fishing Bounty 


Under the authority of “An Act to encourage 
the Development of the Sea Fisheries and the 
Building of Fishing Vessels” the sum of $160,- 
000 is appropriated annually by the Governcr 
in Council. It is distributed under the name 
of Fishing Bounty by the Department of Fish- 
eries amongst fishermen and fishing vessel and 
boat owners on the Atlantic coast, under regu- 
lations made from time to time by the 
Governor in Council. 


For the year 1929, payment was made on 
the following basis: To owners of vessels en- 
titled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton; 
payment to the owner of any one vessel not 
to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to 
receive bounty $7.50 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per 
boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $6.65 each. 

There were 9,546 bounty claims paid. In 
the preceding vear there were 9,390 bounty 
claims paid. The total amount paid in 1929 
was $159,762.65 allocated as follows: to 546 
vessels and their crews, $40,282.00; to 9,000 
boats and their crews, $119,480.65. 


Working Hours of Builders in Western Australia 


Hours of work for bricklayers, stonemasons 
and plasterers in Western Australia recently 
formed the subject of an award by the State 
Arbitration Board. A previous award had 
fixed them at 44 in the week with a minimum 
wage of 2s. 8d. per hour. In view of the pres- 
ent depressed state of the industry the Mas- 
ter Builders’ and Contractors’ Association ap- 
plied to the State Arbitration Court in No- 
vember for a new award, embodying provisions 
for the introduction of a 48-hour week and 
considerable reductions in wages. 

The new award, which was issued in Novem- 
ber, maintains the 44-hour working week. The 
President, in announcing the decision of the 
Court, said that it was generally acknowledged 
that workers in the building trade should have 
fewer hours per week than the normal or stan- 
dard week. For many years past. the working 
week in this industry throughout Australia 
had been 44 hours. The reason for this was 
not hard to find. The industry had the pecul- 


iar characteristic that the worker in it must 
follow the job. He could not very well shift 
his home with his job, but must be prepared 
to spend, if necessary, a great deal of time in 
travelling which was not included as part of 
the week’s work. It followed that the build- 
ing workers, in respect to hours, constituted a 
class by themselves and could not be com- 
pared with the workers in other industries or 
callings. Whatever doubt there might be as 
to the justice of reducing the hours of work 
from the standard of 48 in the week in other 
industries, there could be no doubt that from 
a comparative standpoint, the workers in this 
industry deserved special consideration. 

The President added that the wages on 
which the hourly pay would be calculated 
would be as follows: the basic wage would be 
at the rate of £4 6s. per week; the margin for 
skilled workers, £1 4s. per week; lost time, 
1ls.; total £6 1s. The hourly rate would thus 
be 2s. 9d. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Unemployment Insurance 

In view of the general prevalence of unem- 
ployment, particular interest attaches to an 
analysis of the present legislation of different 
countries relating to unemployment insurance, 
published by the International Labour Office 
in the January number of the International 
Labour Review. It takes the form of two 
tables, the first of which deals with the scope 
of insurance laws (showing the limitations as 
regards the trades or occupations covered, as 
regards earnings and as regards age), while 
the second deals with the financial organization’ 
of the various insurance systems (giving in 
detail the contributions of the public authori- 
ties, employers, and workers respectively, and 
indicating the benefits paid and the period 
for which they are paid). 

In an introductory note attention is drawn 
to the substantial progress made in legislation 
‘on unemployment insurance since 1919, when 
the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference adopted a resolution on the sub- 
ject. Ait the beginning of that year, the num- 
ber of workers insured against unemployment 
was estimated at from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000, 
the main body (3,700,000) being found in Great 
Britain, the only country where at that time 
insurance was compulsory, and then only for 
certain industries. To-day, unemployment 
insurance in the form of a compulsory system 
is in force in ten countries and,-if the coun- 
tries with voluntary insurance are added, 
about 47,500,000 workers in all are covered. 

The following are the figures for the several 
countries :— 

Countries with compulsory insurance: 
Insured persons 


Australia: Queensland.. 137,000* 
Austria. . De eit aie 1,300,000* 
Bulgaria. . ce ‘ hs 287,000 
Germany... . . .. 16,738,000 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 

Hane. 4 . 12,100,000 
Trish Free State.. 284,000 
Italy 5 ; 2,600,000* 
Poland.. 1,033,000 
Switzerland (9 cantons) « ae 150,000* 
RUSS einai tee Agta ee Tt. 000.000" 

Total: .. .. 44,629,000 

Countries with voluntary insurance: 

Belgium.. . 628,000 
Czechoslovakia. . : 1,129,000 
Denmark ny OA SU Ea ates 288,000 
Finland... — *** 
France.. . 200,000 
Netherlands. . 388,000 
Norway.. 43,000 
Switzerland aid cantons) . 165.000* 

Total sow) eee wee. '27841.000 





* Hstimate. 

** Hstimate. Since October 9, 1930, the au- 
thorities have suspended all insurance benefits 
until further notice, owing to the situation of 
the labour market. 

*** No estimate available. 


Unemployment and Public Works 


A report of nearly 200 pages on Unemploy- 
ment and Public Works has been issued by 
the International Labour Office containing the 
results of research into the utilization of pub- 
lic works as a means of counteracting unem- 
ployment. 

This question has been the subject of con- 
sideration by the International Labour Organi- 
zation from the very beginning of its existence.. 
By a Recommendation adopted at Washing- 
ton in 1919, it was proposed that Governments 
should “ co-ordinate the execution of all work 
undertaken under public authority, with a 
view to reserving such work as far as practic- 
able for periods of unemployment.” In 1927 
the Joint Committee on Economic Crises ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittees of the League and ithe International 
Labour Office drew up a list of points which 
it was desirable to investigate, and it is on 
the basis of this plan that the Office pursued 
the researches of which the outcome is now 
being made public. 

The report deals first with the economic 
justification for the policy of advance plan- 
ning of public works—its cost, its effect on 
industry, and the limitations to its operation. 
This is followed by a general survey of the 
legislative and administrative measures: 
adopted in different countries for such ad-: 
vance planning. A number of administrative 
problems involved—multiplicity of authorities,. 
recruitment of labour, etc—are next discussed. 
The financial problems entailed by the appli- 
cation of the policy are considered in a special 
chapter, 

While advance planning is still applied only 
on a restricted scale, most countries have at. 
one time or another put public*works in hand 
earlier than would have been the case in 
ordinary circumstances. The second part of 
the report summarizes what has actually been 
done in this respect in recent years in fifteen 
of the chief industrial countries, the particu-- 
lars given being: avowedly presented as ex- 
amples of the policy in operation rather than. 
as a complete or’ exhaustive record of the 
steps taken. Where possible, statistics are 
given showing the number of workmen given. 
employment and the cost of the works under-- 
taken. 

A summary of the main points covered by 
the study, together with a number of con-- 
clusions drawn from the facts set out, com-- 
plete the volume. 


Labour Problems Involved in European 
Union 


_ The effort towards European union, which: 
is being undertaken in Geneva at present by a 
special Committee of the League of Nations,. 
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eoncerns the International Labour Organiza- 
tion from several points of view. Although, 
strictly speaking, all the questions dealt with 
by the Organization are of a world-wide 
character, there are some which are principally 
the concerns of Europe and which the develop- 
‘ment of European co-operation might help to 
solve, Several of these questions are reviewed 
in a memorandum of the Office which has 
been submitted to the Commission of Inquiry 
for European Union. 

The memorandum begins by referring to 
three questions, each of which concerns a 
particular industry: the regulation of condi- 
tions of labour in coal mines, the conditions 
of labour on the shipping of great rivers, and 
the automatic coupling of railway wagons. 

The coal problem is especially pressing in 
European mines on account of the depression 
from which they are suffering. After certain 
preliminary technical studies undertaken on 
the request of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, the International Labour Conference 
discussed last year the question of hours of 
wwork in coal mines, without however obtaining 


the necessary majority for a Draft Convention, 
and this question has again been placed on 
the agenda of this year’s Session, The prob- 
lem of inland navigation is also of special 
interest to Europe since the continent possesses 
several of the great international rivers of the 
world. With regard to the automatic coupling 
of railway wagons, which is already in use in 
North America and Japan, the Office, with the 
co-operation of the parties concerned, is con- 
sidering whether it would not be desirable, 
from the point of view of accident prevention, 
to introduce these methods on the great rail- 
way systems of Europe. 

Besides these three special questions the 
report refers to three others which are of 
more general interest, but also possess certain 
aspects of primary interest to Europe: these 
are migration, unemployment and the agri- 
cultural crisis. In conclusion, the memoran- 
dum considers the question whether it would 
be desirable or even possible for a European 
labour organization to be set up within the 
International Labour Organization itself. 





STUDIES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Results of an Inquiry Undertaken by the International Labour Office on 
Suggestion of Canadian Delegates 


HE Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Geneva in 
1928, adopted the following resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. H. H. Champ, Employers’ 
Delegate from Canada, seconded by the Cana- 
dian workers’ adviser, Mr. R. J. Tallon 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1928, page 747) :— 


“Whereas it is contended that a policy of 
active collaboration between employers and 
employed, such as exists in certain countries, 
has resulted both in an improvement in the 
level of real wages and working conditions, 
and also in greater and more economical pro- 
duction; and Whereas the economies resulting 
from such collaboration can also be made 
available for the benefit alike of the em- 
ployers, employed and the community as a 
whole; Therefore be it resolved: That this 
Conference requests the Governing Body to 
consider the advisability of instructing the 
International Labour Office to follow with due 
attention the progress of the spirit of col- 
laboration between employers and employed 
and to report on the subject from time to 
time.” ; 

The International Labour Office  subse- 
quently carried out the suggestion contained 
in this resolution and has now published the 
first volume in a series of Studies on Indus- 
trial Relations, giving particulars of the plans 
adopted by leading concerns in the principal 
industrial countries of the world for establish- 


ing and maintaining, on a permanent basis, 
satisfactory relations with their employees. 


A World-Wide Movement 


The report notes that much of the impetus 
for the study of industrial relations was de- 
rived from North America, and recalls the 
study of Industrial Relations in the United 
States and Canada that was made in 1927 by 
Mr. H. B. Butler, the Deputy Director of the 
Office at Geneva (Lasour Gazerrn, September, 
1927, page 985). In America great stress 1S 
now laid on esablishing good relations be- 
tween employers and workers, and the same 
subject has been studied, sometimes under 
Government auspices, and sometimes on the 
initiative of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, in Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Finland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
National Economic Councils have been estab- 
lished in Germany and France, while in Great 
Britain regular consultations are now held be- 
tween representative employers’ and trade 
union organizations. 


Object of the Series 


The object of the present series of studies 
‘s “to ascertain the actual development of the 
relations between employers and workers, both 
in the works and in collective negotiation be- 
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tween representative organizations. This de- 
velopment naturally differs to some extent 
from country to country, as it must necessarily 
be largely influenced by the conditions in 
which industry has grown up, by national 
habits of thought and other factors of a 
national character. But it may none the less 
be found that its general problems are com- 
mon to all countries and that, despite diver- 
sities in method, the attempts to solve them 
proceed on general principles which are largely 
similar. 

The countries covered in the present volume 
are Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the Saar. The industries involved 
are boot and shoe manufacture, coal mining, 
electrical equipment, and passenger transport. 
All of the undertakings are generally recog- 
nized as successful representatives of their 
industries and countries, and many are of 
world-wide importance. In every case the 
study, after a brief introduction dealing with 
the general history of the firm, its size, the 
number of workpeople, its capitalization, and 
so forth, deals with the organization and ad- 
ministration of industrial relations, including 
the internal organization of the industrial re- 
lations department of the particular firm, a 
history of its relations with the employers’ 
organizations and trade unions, and a descrip- 
tion of the works councils or other bodies in 
operation in connection with the firm. Full 
information is given with regard to the func- 
tioning of the system of industrial relations, 


the procedure with regard to employment, 


management, training, apprenticeship and 
education, health and sanitation, accident pre- 
vention, pensions, profit-sharing and co-part- 
nership, insurance, savings plans and various 
forms of welfare activities. In each case 
special reference is made to the extent to 
which the active collaboration of management 
and workpeople is concerned in the actual 
organization and functioning of these various 
schemes. 

A second series of studies is in preparation, 
which will, it is hoped, as far as possible, 
cover industries and countries not touched in 
the first series. This second series will in- 
clude among others, studies of industrial re- 
lations in the Fiat Motor Works, Italy, and 
the Sandviken Steel Works, Sweden. The 
following paragraphs indicate the general 
nature of the several plans, full details of 
which will be found in the report itself. 


The Siemens Works 


The report gives a description and history 
of the undertakings of the Siemens-Schuckert 
Works, and proceeds to describe the organiza- 
tion and administration of its industrial re- 


lations department. The working of industrial 
relations at Siemensstadt is the resultant of 
the operation of two factors which are often 
considered to be inconsistent: in the first 
place, the thorough-going application of the 
principles of scientific method to all industrial 
relationships; and in second place, the de- 
velopment of essentially personal relations 
between the head of the firm and his work- 
people, on the basis of an old tradition of 
family contacts. The mere framework of 
industrial relations is, indeed, the same at 
Siemensstadt as in all other German firms, 


-for it is constituted by legislation and collec- 


tive agreement. The particular significance of 
Siemensstadt resides in the fact that it repre- 
sents the filling in of this framework on the 
largest scale and in the most complete manner. 
The organization of industrial relations in the 
Siemens firms has been carried to a very high 
pitch in efficiency. The industrial relations: 
policy of the firms is very completely central- 
ized in the Industrial Relations Department,. 
and the application of the policy is loyally 
and. effectively carried out in the works, where 
every detail is in charge of some _ highly 
qualified official. On the side of the workers, 
the fact that a large number of works council 
representatives devote their whole time to 
questions of industrial relations would appear 
to ensure that the interests and desires of the 
workpeople can be centralized, systematized 
and discussed with the representatives of the 
management with the fullest possible recog- 
nition of principles and attention to details. 

“Siemensstadt is undoubtedly a remarkable 
example, in a firm of the largest size, of the 
maintenance of direct personal relations be- 
tween management and the workers side by 
side with and in addition to the relations 
through representation provided for by the 
works councils and otherwise. It is a striking 
illustration of the view that the application of 
legal machinery for ensuring industrial re- 
lations is not inconsistent with the retention 
and even the development of freer and less 
formal contacts between management and the 
workers.” 

Lens Mining Company 


The main conclusion reached from the study 
of the arrangements of this company is the 
stress that is laid upon voluntary agreements, 
leading to a general spirit of collaboration and 
devotion to common interests. This spirit 
governs industrial relations in regard to re- 
cruiting, stability of employment, hours of 
work, and more especially the fixing of wages. 
Throughout, the company allows the workers: 
a large share in the control of social institu- 
tions, for which at the same time the company 
pays most of the costs. 
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London Traffic Combine 


The general principles of industrial rela- 
tions in the Combine are stated as follows:— 

(1) Basic conditions of work are regulated 
in accordance with collective agreements. In 
all cases the Combine has been associated with 
other undertakings engaged in passenger trans- 
port in the negotiations with the trade unions 
which led to these collective agreements. 

(2) The Combine remains in direct contact 
with the trade unions concerned, and makes 
direct settlements with them on matters which 
concern its employees. 

(3) In conjunction with the trade unions 
concerned the Combine has set up a wide 
variety of schemes to facilitate industrial re- 
lations within the Combine. 

(4) Negotiations between the Combine and 
the trade unions and between management 
and workers cover wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of service. They expressly exclude 
questions of management and discipline. 

(5) Nothing in the various schemes is to be 
taken to cancel the regular channels by which 
employees communicate with the officials and 
officers on matters which concern them, it 
being understood that every employee shall, 
in the first instance, address his case to the 
official immediately over him, or through him 
to the official or officer authorized to deal 
with it. It is a general principle that all dis- 
putes shall be dealt with in the first place 
locally and as rapidly as possible. 


The State Mines of the Saar Basin 


The most striking feature of the organiza- 
tion of industrial relations in the Saar Mines 
is found to lie in the constant endeavour of 
the Mines Administration to work in contact 
with the trade unions as far as this is possible 
—contact in collective negotiations for fixing 
the conditions of work in the mines; contact 
in conciliation committees for the settlement 
of disputes arising during employment be- 
tween the management and members of the 
staff; and contact for the adjustment of the 
details and the carrying into effect of all 
measures affecting the workers’ conditions. 
Thus, to a certain extent, the mines admini- 
stration and the workers’ organizations came 
to depend on each other for the realization of 
their respective economic and social programs. 
Their relations rapidly grew so extensive that 
they eclipsed all other institutions aiming at 
the same ends. The workers’ committees 
elected under the former German legislation 
play only a very secondary part compared 
with them. 

“Tn other words,” this section concludes, 
“the management of the mines has sought to 
obtain the good-will of the workers, not by 


bestowing favours and privileges but by a 
system of consideration and confidence. Its. 
aim has been less to exert a direct influence 
on the worker’s mind than to adapt its 
methods to his demands and wishes. Know- 
ing that he was devoted to his trade union, it 
chose the latter as the foundation for its 
system of industrial relations. At the same 
time it recommended all its engineers to try, 
in their daily working relations with their 
men, not so much to obtain formal discipline 
as to understand them, to make themselves 
understood by them, and so to create a 
psychological atmosphere favourable to col- 
laboration.” 


The Bata Boot and Shoe Company 


Bata founded this business at Zlin in 1894 
when he set up a shoemaker’s shop. In 1928 
he had 12,000 workers and a daily productive 
capacity of 75,000 pairs of shoes. 

“In its essential principle,” the report states, 
“Bata’s entire system can be reduced to a 
policy of efficiency. The world production of 
shoes, he says, is only 900 million pairs per 
year, whereas there are 2,000 million human 
beings. If only two pairs a year are allowed 
for each person, it will be seen how wide the 
margin is between supplies and requirements. 
To provide mankind with the shoe that it 
needs, it is not enough to increase produc- 
tion; cost prices must be reduced; in other 
words, efficiency must be increased. This is 
the end that Bata has set out to attain and to 
which he has subordinated his entire or- 
ganization.” 

This notion of “service,’ which Bata in- 
vokes to justify his industrial activities, he 
extends to his’ staff. To serve the undertak- 
ing and so help to satisfy a need of mankind 
should be the intention of every one of his 
workers. But Bata does not believe that such 
a frame of mind can be induced by moral 
suasion alone, and it is in putting this view 
into practice that the originality of his scheme 
becomes manifest. By means of workshop 
autonomy, the sharing of profits and losses, 
collective piece wages, commissions and 
bonuses, he has set out to establish a real 
community of interests between his under- 
taking and each of his workers. Without in 
any way decentralizing the management, he 
has so distributed responsibilities that the 
earnings of most of his staff depend on the 
results of their work, or on that of the team 
to which they belong or which they direct. 
The greater the responsibility the closer the 
connection between earnings and output. He 
has thus striven to make his workers the arbit- 
ers of their own fate and to make them feel 
that they have a personal interest in the suc- 
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cess of the undertaking. Briefly, the working 
of the entire system as organized at Zlin de- 
pends upon two psychological factors: ithe 
personality of the chief and the special nature 
of the labour employed. 

The “original principle underlying Bata’s 
undertaking is said to lie in the breaking up 
of the large undertaking into a multitude of 


small autonomous workshops; and the en- 
deavour to develop in the wage earner a real 
sense of being art essential part of the under- 
taking, and to transform him, to some extent 
and in proportion to the responsibilities he 
carries, into a collaborator having a direct in- 
terest in production.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 1930 AS REPORTED BY 
TRADE UNIONS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
monthly with reports from local trade 
unions throughout the country, showing their 
membership and the number of members out 
of work from which the Department compiles 
the percentage of unemployment among organ- 
ized workers in Canada from month to month. 
During the year 19380 an average of 1,742 
unions made returns each month covering a 
membership average of 206,217 persons. 


The general industrial depression which 
existed during 1930 affected the trade union 
situation to a marked degree, the unemploy- 
ment level throughout the year being substan- 
tially higher than for some years past. De- 
pressed conditions were most noticeable in the 
building and construction trades, where the 
programme of operations for the year showed 
marked curtailment from previous years. The 
transportation industries also suffered note- 
worthy employment losses due chiefly to the 
small grain movement throughout the year, 

During January, 1930, the employment ten- 
dency was upward from the previous month, 
the improvement, however, being but frac- 
tional and caused by heightened activity in the 
garment trades. In February the building 
trade and steam railway operation were respon- 
sible for the slight drop in available work re- 
corded from January. At the end of March 
the same level of activity was shown as in 
January, indicative of a slight gain from 
February conditions. This improvement con- 
tinued throughout April, the building trades 
showing the most pronounced gains, though 
employment in practically all trades tended 
slightly upward. The percentage of 9:0 shown 
at the close of the month was the most favour- 
able point reached during the year. Conditions 
in May and June did not maintain the upward 
trend of April, employment in these two 
months showing some falling off due, in the 
former month to pronounced reductions in the 
manufacturing industries, principally the gar- 
ment trades and in the latter month to inact- 
ivity for building tradesmen. A slightly better 
situation was reported in July from the 
previous month, the recovery shown in the gar- 


ment trades being a large factor in this em- 
ployment advance. Among. transportation 


workers also a somewhat greater volume of 


activity was apparent. During August aud 
September very little variation from July con- 
ditions was shown, the tendency, however, 
being in a less favourable direction. Unem- 
ployment continued to rise steadily until the 
close of the year, the contractions being more 
extensive each month, until on the last day of 
December the percentage of idleness stood at 
17-0, being the peak of unemployment for the 
year . 


C aunnaaiememeeeen! 


Accident Compensation in Ontario in 1930 


The following figures show the number of 
accidents reported and awards made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during 1929 and 1980. 








— 1929 1930 


——_ 


Total accidents reported. . 87,103 69,267 
EVAliiied as ee 510 520 
Total awards for compen- 

sation and medical aid. .|$8,012,157 78|$7,423 018 82 
Medical aid (only)........ $1,385,524 621$1,336,046 05 





In the past twelve months reports on 1,046 
injuries were received involving money awards 
of $100 or more, and making a total of $1,141,- 
846.71, or almost $1,100 per case. Classes 7 
(rolling mills, steel works, etc.), 9 (fabrication 
of structural steel, locomotives, boilers, etc.), 
12 (manufacture of painting, chemicals, etc.), 
and 19 (printing; manufacture of paper, etc.) 
were the hardest hit by those losses. 





The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission 
of the province of Quebec has begun an in- 
vestigation into the wages paid to working 
women in factories producing paper, corru- 
gated boxes, corsets, and brassieres. Another 
investigation into wages in the fur industry 
is also in progress. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1930 


HE work of the offices of the Employment 
Service of ‘Canada during the quarter, 
October to December, 1930, indicated greater 
activity during that period than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1929, as there was shown 
an increase of 33 per cent in vacancies offered 
and of 35 per cent in placements effected in 
regular and casual employment. The gain 
registered was due in both cases to projects 
undertaken under the provisions of the Un- 
employment Relief Act, 1930, including work 
on parks, highways, drains sewers, bridges, 


ete. which provided labour for many 
workers who otherwise would have been 
unemployed. Provincially, Quebec was the 


only province to record declines both in vacan- 
cies and in placements, while Manitoba re- 
ported a decrease in the latter division only. 
The gains, as in the former comparison, were 
largely due, in each province, to the relief 
program already referred to in the construction 
and maintenance group. The accompanying 
table gives the vacancies and placements of 
the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
dustrial groups in the various provinces during 
the period, October to December, 1930. 

From the chart on page 225 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications was downward during the month of 
October, followed by an upward course during 
the remainder of the quarter, which became 
very marked in both instances during the 
latter half of December, and at the end of the 
quarter was 13 points above, for vacancies, and 
14 points higher, for placements, than the 
levels attained at the close of December, 1929. 
During the period, October to December, 1930, 


21362—7 


there was a ratio of 59-0 vacancies and 57-6 
placements for each 100 applications for em- 
ployment, as compared with 68-2 vacancies 
and 65:6 placements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1929. 


The average number of positions offered 


~ 


daily during the quarter under review was 
1,617, of applications registered 2,741, and of 
placements effected 1,579, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,214 vacancies, 1,780 applica- 
tions and 1,167 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1929. 

During the three months, October to Decem- 
ber, 1930, the offices reported that they had 
made 125,394 references of persons to positions 
and had effected a total of 121,529 placements, 
of which 42,275 were in regular employment 
and 79,254 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 32,847 were of men 
and 9,428 of women, while casual work was 
found for 67,094 men and 12,160 women. Com- 
parison with the same period in 1929 showed 
that 89,853 placements were then made, of 
which 54,210 were in regular employment and 
35,643 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 174,940 men and 36,089 women, 
a total of 211,029, in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 137,058 persons during the same period 
of 1929. Employers notified the Service during 
October to December, 1930, of 124,437 vacan- 
cies, of which 100,347 were for men and 24,090 
were for women, as compared with 93,449 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. 

On page 224 of this issue will be found a 
report in detail of the transactions of the Em- 
ployment Service for the month of December, 
1930. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 














Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry —_—_——_ a —_——__ -_-—_—__—- 
3 a 3 8 
s)/elal2)4alal/2/4le/2]4]¢ 
> [en] .@) > —S 1) > fa (S) > 4 3) 
Manufacturing................cceseeceee 119 10; 108 83 4 79) =286) 139 7| 2,493] 1,322] 1,125 
Animal products edible...............-5-- BO] cutee 34 11 1 10 4 Ol ince 72 29 44 
Bur ahd 16 Products... ccs cece cca ya ce dele| cane note metabsietale-s She ease astaaiaes a so aia elf siete Glccanatsme by ad aie $0 ars [erties slay eel e miaiaests 
Leather and its products.... ..........eee{eeeeee|> PEI (Ses vee (eu Tes HeG (LS 2 868 ml TARO 6 Ghai veR 59 31 26 
Lumber and its products...........-eseee. sere 5 3 6 2 4 11 Sie chee 227 127 99 
Misica lh inetrumonts 00. 82 ie to Paar) Rater eralltati sts ics.» [raver ete Ghat] ratte’ Sel elttots legate 1 1 NR THE Cea 11 
Pulp and paper products.................- 34 23 6; 191 69} 110 
Rubberiproducts yy Toate faa cle Sele SHURE Gee Se came leletene ss 4 Hae Ne 39 32 aa? 
Moxtile Proaguetsss ayes wae ols ee Meiers oie 74 6 1 183} 116 56 
Plant products edible.............esseee0- i Ol Seren: 309} 147; 161 
Plant products, W:6.8.kes cs uiceoetie es mas cistern reece lane se ye AE Wn Ee) 106 71 35 
Wood (distillates ot ee LE LY ene Om ae RO Ammen nate ite creole. 5. i ejutte comers lel evekaiatisy | -penerstal | racetsae meal ere temenerel (aso: 0:6 135 9 126 
Chemical and allied products Dp obies hile sd ucens 167 74 85 
@lay,| glassiand: Stone oli sie.c sles c eictes sien 20 ZOLeeee 42 31 11 
BHLSCEIS CUT Tet Lcaheei ye ggasi saat eee ae ei ictedatie ered aes e/a Hate Ra ake eRe. CASTE RES ad ew cela a tele 143 125 18 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1930 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 1930 


HE following information as to the em- 
_. ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1, was 7,511, their em- 
ployees numbering 912,400 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local ‘trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


December was 1,904, having an aggregate 
membership of 219,641 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1931, as 
Reported by the Employers 


As is customary at the beginning of the 
year, employment on January 1, 1931, showed 
a pronounced curtailment, which, however in- 
volved a rather smaller number of workers 
than that indicated on the same dates of 1930 
and 1929. In spite of this smaller falling-off 
(which was partly due to the stabilizing effect 
of unemployment relief work), employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date 
in the two preceding years, although it was 
higher than on January 1 of any of the years 
1921-28. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 7,511 firms, whose pay- 
rolls declined from 974,918 persons on Decem- 
ber 1 to 912,400 at the beginning of January, 
a decrease of approximately 62,500 persons, or 
6.4 per cent. Reflecting this contraction, the 
index (based upon the 1926 average employ- 
ment as 100) stood at 101.7 on January 1, 
1931, as compared with 108.5 in the receding 
month, and with 111.2, 109.1, 100.7, 95.9, 90.7, 
84.9, 89.8, 87.3, 78.8 and 88.8 on the same 
date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining, communications and trade reported 
large seasonal contractions as compared with 
December, while logging registered improve- 
ment. 

Employment by Economic Areas 

All except the Maritime Provinces recorded 

declines, those in Quebec and Ontario, where 


manufactures are especially important in the 
industrial distribution, being most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
January 1; this occurred chiefly in transpor- 
tation, due to the opening of the winter ports, 
and in construction, as a result of unemploy- 
ment relief work, while logging was also sea- 
sonally more active. On the other hand, man- 
ufacturing and mining showed seasonal cur- 
tailment. Statements were received from 565 
firms employing 81,216 persons, compared with 
74,553 at the beginning of December. Smail 
gains had been noted on January 1, 1930, when 
the index was several points lower. 


Quebec—The decrease in Quebec was smai- 
ler than on the same date last year, but the 
situation was not so favourable as on January 
1, 1930 and 1929. Manufacturing (notably of 
textile, food, lumber, pulp and paper, tobacco, 
leather; building material and iron and steel 
products), construction and transportation re- 
ported especially pronounced losses, but the 
tendency was also downward in mining and 
communications, while improvement was noted 
in retail trade and in highway and road con- 
struction, the latter as a result of unemploy- 
ment relief plans. In many cases, operations 
will have been resumed early in the new year. 
The labour forces of the 1,730 co-operating 
employers aggregated 260,675 workers, as 
against 280,007 on December 1, 19380. 


Ontario—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation showed the greatest curtailment 
in Ontario. Within the manufacturing divis- 
ion, textile, food, iron and steel, pulp and 
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paper and lumber reported the most extensive 
shrinkage. Logging, however, recorded an ad- 
vance. A combined payroll of 366,252 persons 
was employed by the 3,339 firms whose returns 
were received, and who had 296,622 on their 
staffs on December 1. These contractions 1n- 
volved a larger proportion of the reported em- 
ployees than those indicated on January 1, 
1930, when the index was higher. 

Prairie Provinces—Declines involving a 
rather smaller percentage of payrolls than at 


any of the eight’ preceding :years. The 754 
firms furnishing data reported 75,664 em- 
ployees, as against 80,3882 in the preceding 
month. Lumber, food and iron and steel fac- 
tories, logging, transportation and trade re- 
corded important curtailment, while there were 
gains in highway construction as a result of the 
unemployment relief program. 


Index numbers of employment by economie 
areas are given in Table I. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the beginning of January, 1980, were noted in 
the Prairie Provinces, where employment was 
not so active as at the commencement of last 
year. Statistics were tabulated from 1,123 em- 
ployers of 128,593 workers, or 14,761 less than 
on December 1. Construction reported especi- 
ally noteworthy losses, but manufacturing, 
transportation, mining and trade were also 
slacker. On the other hand, logging registered 
improvement. 


British Columbia—The recessions in British 
Columbia were not so extensive as on Janu- 
ary 1 last year, but the index was lower than 
at the beginning of 1930 and 1929, although 
the employment reported by employers was 
in greater volume than on the same date in 
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Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa. 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting re- 
duced employment. 


Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than that 
registered on January 1, 1930; but the index 
on the date under review was lower than at 
the beginning of last year. Statements were 
received from 964 establishments with 135,506 
employees, as compared with 143,108 in the 
preceding month. Important declines were 
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shown in transportation and in manufacturing, 
especially in food, textile, irom and steel and 
tobacco factories. On the other hand, addi- 
tions to staffs were noted in road construction, 
as an unemployment relief measure, and retail 
trade was seasonally busier. 


Quebec—Manufactures reported a loss in 
employment in Quebec City, while construc- 
tion afforded more employment; the 121 co- 
operating employers reduced their staffs from 
13,154 persons on December 1, to 13,026 at the 
beginning of January. This decrease was less 
than that indicated on January 1 last year, and 
the index continued higher than on the same 
date in earlier years of the record. 


Toronto—Toronto firms reported a larger 
seasonal contraction than on January 1, 1980, 


when employment was in much greater volume. 
There were declines in manufacturing, the most 
noteworthy being in textiles, metals and foods; 
construction, transportation, services and trade 
were also slacker, but highway construction 
absorbed more workers in consequence of the 
unemployment relief scheme. Returns were 
tabulated from 1,057 employers with 118,258 
workers, compared with 125,416 in their last 
report. 


Ottawa—Manufactures and construction re- 
gistered seasonal curtailment, and trade also 
afforded less employment. The working forces 
of the 153 reporting establishments aggregated 
13,079 persons, or 392 fewer than at the be- 
ginning of December. This reduction involved 
about the same number of employees as that 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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107-6 84-2 88-8 95-0 76-7 
87-7 70-9 83-4 82-2 70-9 
101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78-3 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
101-8 93°6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140:9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 

8-9 28-6 40-1 14:1 8-3 
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recorded on the same date last year, when in- 
dustrial activity was greater. 

Hamilton—Data were received from 226 
firms in Hamilton employing 32,167 workers, 
as against 32,534 on December 1. Trade and 
shipping showed reduced activity, and manu- 
facturing as a whole was slacker, despite gains 
in iron and steel factories. Highway construc- 
tion also reported increased employment. The 
declines noted on January 1, 1980, were much 
more extensive, but the index was then many 
points higher. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a decidedly larger contraction in 
the Border Cities than on January 1, 1930, 
when employment was in considerably greater 
volume. Manufactures and construction were 
seasonally quiet. Returns were compiled from 
139 establishments with 11,103 persons in their 
employ, or 3,074 less than on December 1. 


Windsor —Manufacturing and construction 
registered the most marked decline in Winni- 
peg, but wholesale trade was also slacker, while 
communications showed moderate improve- 
ment. The 363 co-operating firms reported 
29,975 employees, compared with 31,721 in the 
preceding month. This reduction involved 
more workers than were released on January 
1, 1930, when employment was brisker. 


Vancouver—Further reductions took place 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 304 
employers of 30,431 persons, as compared with 
30,624 on December 1. A large decrease had 
been indicated on the same date last year, and 
the index then was lower. There were losses 
in manufacturing, communications, transporta- 
tion and trade on January 1, 1931, as compared 
with the preceding month, while highway con- 
struction afforded considerably more work of 
a relief character. 


Tastzs II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 
Nore.—The relative weight in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922—Jan., We... TAD EW ME aisia roth cal tee: 94-0 
1993—Jangy lose ee FLU Cer REY Paakees .de 93-6 
1924—Jan. 1..:...... Sek ON ee OL pee. 94-5 
1925—Jan. 1......... 83-6 93-1 90-8 
1996—Jan. 1......... 89-2 90-9 95-1 
1927—Jan.) 1... <5 32). 93-7 102-0 99-7 
1998—Jan.) Fen. 3s). 98-6 109-3 105-1 

Feb: Jee. 100-3 110-9 105-4 

Mari! Woest.. 101-0 106-3 106-4 

April (Laie... ols 101-8 107-9 107-7 

May. Vie. ke. set 105-9 112-8 110-2 

JUNC Me cic se.c vets 109-7 117-0 112-7 

Julyy puso arcs 110-4 131-6 112-8 

Kgl See 112-1 130-2 113-6 

Septi., Levees «so 115-7 132-7 114-3 

Och eee ct 114-3 131-0 117-0 

Nowe eters cone 115-1 126-6 119-3 

Dec! leith... 113-0 122-1 120-5 

1929—Jan. 1......... 104-6 114-7 115-5 

Hebio le sets. sk 106:9 114-3 115-9 

Wists seme hee 107-5 112-8 116-6 

EADY Dec tn er 108-2 116-2 118-6 

Maye eer ee 114-2 117-1 120-7 

AL ICODN Leta 119-3 122-0 122-1 

PUL Va Mee ee sce ps 120-3 128-8 123-7 

AUG e dca ss 'ets 122-4 135-8 122-9 

Septet erie 120-2 136-5 125-0 

Octaale seks st 120-5 131-7 126-3 

INOVe glen ee 121-8 133-6 125-0 

Deci eee usce 117-1 127-1 122-9 

1930—Jan Loa vee 107-2 123-4 117-6 

dL} 00a hota en 8 109-5 112-5 116-4 

Mears Le sects 108-7 110-0 115-9 

ADrIL ETE ccce neck 109-2 111-7 116-5 

Maya lice coscece 110-8 115-3 117-8 

DUNGPalieraracs oe 116-6 122-3 118-5 

PUL Va dea eictk 116-0 130-1 117-8 

AUGS Uo caee sce 114-5 138-2 115-4 

Pepur Lacon cee 113-2 138-5 114-7 

OGtielarcacnece 114-1 138-3 116-2 

INGViN ettan ce ket 112-6 135-3 115-5 

bOEO A Gamera 108-6 128-0 113-8 

19031—Jan oles eee 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 

as at Jan. 1, 1931.... 14-9 1:4 13-0 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
RVR) lh ho § HO RRO) Rs REN Nees | SS 87-2 69-2 
100-5 QOD al series ae cae 94-8 75-9 
97-0 B32 pivots «sates 87-3 78-9 
92-8 rH Sa Ty Paton te en Pa 83-3 85-1 
93 +4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102: 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168- 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103- 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
1-4 3-5 1-2 3°3 3°3 
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Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Ty 


Manufacturing Industries 


The losses in employment registered by 
manufacturers were larger than on January 1, 
1930; they were, in fact, only exceeded in the 
ten years’ recorded by those noted on January 
1, 1923, 1924 and 1925, while the index was 
lower than at the beginning of any other year 
since 1926. The most extensive reductions on 
the date under review were in food, lumber, 
iron and steel and textile factories, but the 
pulp and paper, building material, leather, non- 


ferrous metal and tobacco industries also re- 
corded important curtailment. As in previous 
years, the declines so generally reported were 
largely due in shutdowns for holidays, inven- 
tories and repairs, and considerable improve- 
ment may be expected in the next report. 
Statistics for January 1 were compiled from 
4,546 manufacturers, employing 455,455 oper- 
atives, compared with 489,484 on December 1. 


Animal Products —Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in this division, in which all 
branches showed curtailment, that in fish-pre- 
serving plants being most extensive. State- 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 











— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
1921 
ATR LAR Ete etna: oe poaaes cee 88-8 84-8 159-9 
1922 
PATIL VL sear eyalane ara erate a uae 78°8 74+4 107-4 
1923 
A egies ape Sie ie aes mek 87-3 84-5 157-0 
1924 
AN HA eisa ta ee nciansyaagacie 89-8 86-7 166-2 
1925 
PAR Des oe ee ee ba eh Meee 84-9 81-7 150-5 
1926 
PAI | Mavs ale tarot aR cds a tens 90-7 90-0 129-2 
1927 
Jae Leas: Bates sane 95-9 94-7 136-1 
1928 
CL RRR are state 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Be bi Ti. See wt | A ia bls 102-0 102-3 169-5 
MT UL ole ed ety BEAM shle ete 102-6 104-7 159-6 
pcs ct FAN Rey et ae 1 PPL 42 102-3 106-6 88-3 
Ey gi Bape Bics eI sce 106-8 109-0 78°5 
Ai cky Coa Ue ee eee 113-8 112-6 85-9 
aU Ge Ti eisanein eae ene ret ster 117-7 113-1 69-5 
ANGE? Wiss. eee hitb 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Seppe: Toss baemep enone eee 119-1 115-9 75-0 
GE Me hs 5.3/h eS imeta ey saceee 118-8 115-7 98-5 
INOWiS Die ihan hte cte co Be 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Decseds ii) 28 sahara sce 116-7 112-9 178-1 
1929 
AF Naty | in Haars RUE oy 27-1 a 109-1 107-3 171-0 
Webs gh cies ik eek ea kes 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Marise Leta ehh Be 111-4 115-7 167-8 
Aprile di cccas Aa oeeeidal let. 110-4 116-5 83-1 
Maye icc doers omelette ate 116-2 119-8 75°8 
SUNS Wit Hee whe ea tr sh 3 122-2 121-2 92-7 
DUTY AE les. che ero Rees eae 124-7 120-3 80-1 
PUES PLS ee ah Ac Be MA Rravaliacs a at 127-8 121-6 74:0 
SepGg diye raed. 126-8 119-8 83-6 
LOY ris UR SReIiD hats er aL Serre a 125-6 120-2 117-1 
IN Ove ey. cree ca meme eves alee 124-6 117-2 173-3 
Dect dives sae eee ok 119-1 112-8 212-3 
1930 
Janae AN, Breer es hans 111-2 106-5 200-2 
Bebo hls. oe eats ek: 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Marg listing. re gentile. 110-2 110-9 178-3 
WN 61 5 1198) WARD eee se sa rae ot 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Waive Dagdoh tikes ut aera ane tal one 111-4 112-4 63-5 
UTR W ol) wih AS MONA eR oy aa 116-5 113-6 90-0 
Dey gL d Pe ee ene, 22 oa 8 118-9 111-3 82-1 
Aron Wilitee ack apeeee sf sulla 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Sept dak sham esc Abe 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Ota hs See Rese aE e 116-2 107-8 70°8 
Mow Like ee bs tee ee ease 112-9 104-6 90-9 
Dee yA ial ae Alas eee Re 108-5 100-6 106-5 
1931 
aTae Lia tot hs eas eM se sey dee 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
amy La OS Tay eae oars aie 100-0 49-9 3-2 








Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 

ications | portation | struction 

104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 
105-4 83°7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75°8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136°8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154°3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-3 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104°3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 166-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
5-6 3-2 12-2 13-4 2-3 10-2 
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ments were received from 191 manufacturers Leather Products—There was a decline in 
with 16,581 workers, as compared with 17,889 the leather industries at the beginning of Janu- 
at the beginning of December. This loss was ary, particularly in boot and shoe factories. 
larger than that recorded on January 1, 19380, The shrinkage involved more employees than 
when the index number was some points’ that noted on the corresponding date last year, 
higher. All provinces reported reduced employ- when the index was higher. A combined work- 
ment, but the heaviest contractions were in the ing force of 13,350 persons was registered by 
Maritimes and British Columbia. the 188 firms making returns, as compared 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


— 











Industries 1Relative| Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
weight 1931 1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
MGNUIOCLUTINGS ccc dccr cc es ceeece. 49-9 93-7 100-6 106-5 107-3 97-9 94-7 90-0 
Animal products—edible....... Kit tte 1-8 95-5 102-9 103-3 109-8 102-1 °91-9 91-3 
Purana productSsecas. cs s.s 20% 0.5/0 416 0-2 88-2 101-2 80-4 80-5 93-7 96-6 96-9 
Leather and products.........2..+0- 1-5 73°8 81-5 88-1 85-8 102-6 102-9 93-5 
Lumber and products.............-. 3-8 66-8 74-9 83-7 84-2 78-1 77-4 77-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 50-7 58-5 70-0 70-6 65-5 67-6 71-1 
Purniture’. .. esses. Cees 0-9 98-3 110-0 108-9 112-9 105-3 94-9 88-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 90-1 96-9 105-8 103-3 97-9 95-3 88-9 
Musical instruments.............006: 0-2 56:9 81-9 83-8 110-4 102-2 105-1 95-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 95-5 111-6 100-0 98-1 87-7 92-0 91-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6°5 98-7 102-7 110-4 106-1 104-4 98-7 93-0 
Pap and PAperrncs cnc sicies4isjee-4 ele 5's 2-9 87-0 92-7 105-0 100-1 102-3 95-6 87-5 
Paper Productsieenac seis ooeieoce es 0-8 98-0 104-9 106-9 107-2 104-9 98-3 95:3 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 114-6 115-2 118-7 114-6 107-9 103-3 99-8 
Rubber producteee) d.se'ec cd eaces 1-5 106-3 108-5 128-0 142-2 116-2 102-2 106-6 
POXtile PrOGUCtAstemasan are e.cis.s\ine ere 8-2 93-6 98-8 98-5 102-4 99-9 98-2 94-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 99-0 100-5 96-8 106-9 108-8 100-9 98-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 99-9 111-2 108-5 109-4 92-5 99-6 89-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-5 88-3 94-7 95-5 93-0 93-9 93-2 90-6 
Other textile products............. 0-9 82-5 85-4 95-3 100-2 101-4 97-7 98-8 
Plant products (n.€.8.)..........0202: 1-6 116-7 123-9 125-7 113-5 109-7 92-6 88-0 
TL ODACCOL a aot eee ce sete 0-9 101-6 113-4 117-1 OGTR rrmre hace. Lastrcetime a. [renee cenece 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 139-9 139-9 139-7 LS BOE UT ee A, Pee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-0 108-9 137-3 192-4 153-5 116-3 111-2 102-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 113-8 118-8 119-9 110-2 102-8 95-0 92-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 95-2 111-4 116-0 108-3 89-8 93-3 79-9 
UleCtric:CULrenG wee weea aie ents eiceasies 1-7 124-7 131-9 123-8 114-1 107-8 97-6 97-2 
Electrical apparatus...........c-e.se0- 1-7 143-5 149-7 156-3 128-7 109-5 108-3 93-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-6 88-7 94-5 107-3 114-9 96-9 94-2 86-7 
Crude. rolled and forged products.} . 1-3 93-2 97-8 110-2 117-6 105-4 97-2 95-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-3 105-2 109-8 127-9 117-4 110-7 100-9 92-3 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 47-6 33-4 97-3 106-8 95-1 106-5 85-7 
Land vehicles in’. % 00 datile occecsres « 5-8 88-2 94-3 100-5 113-3 92-0 88-7 85-9 
Automobiles and parts........... 1-1 69-7 90-8 104-7 130-1 82-8 64-0 52-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 94-4 109-1 109-3 112-8 68-2 100-6 103-9 
Heating appliances..............+- 0-3 70-6 114-8 90-2 120-7 98-6 93-1 89-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-8 126-2 131-3 173-4 150-4 117-7 93-7 80-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 

CUCtA TE obec cette. rte tas 0-5 87-7 96-5 103-8 120-2 90-3 101-2 87-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 87-5 92-4 103-5 106-8 99-4 97-6 88-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 112-7 120-9 127-4 121-7 107-9 100-7 88-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 124-9 133-9 145-9 122-9 101-6 96-4 94-0 
Miscellaneous’... seo scc ects tc ee eee 0-5 103-2 107-6 105-5 105-4 95-5 100-2 91-7 
Dogging a... ees od doeets siete ADoOA 3-2 107-6 106-5 200-2 171-0 163-2 136-1 129-2 
MANNING caer ote es vio hae ocler eet arate tlie 5-6 114-4 117-8 122-5 116-2 112-6 104-7 100-9 
Coals eis. cds SR Sa Soe aoe 3-1 106-9 109-4 112-6 111-1 113-5 110-4 106-3 
IMetalliGloresiss....c.nc cssicee acme slates 1-8 136-3 138-8 146-6 126-6 119-5 101-7 94-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 105-4 114-1 119-7 118-0 97-8 88-1 89-5 
COMmMUNICOLONS cess. oes a celteniee sive: 3-2 110-6 115-3 128-2 112-6 102-9 99-6 95-6 
MOlEZTADHS. Asa ctetds ove’ o davetecseetles 0-6 108-3 116-0 123-7 117°8 99-0 95-2 91-1 
‘Lelephonesiscasiy'. « eiistersisleistis» siersteile 2-6 111-1 115-2 129-4 111-2 104-0 100-7 96-8 
TARSDOTLAUON sc. ced css seen oe 12-2 95-9 102-5 101-9 102-6 99-4 99-1 95-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 117-7 122-0 125-5 113-4 104-0 97-1 96-6 
Steam rail Waysiien . sercicbve cia che siejalelelers 8-2 95-2 97-4 99-9 103-5 103-2 102-0 99-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 (eso% 102-9 81-5 83-4 72-7 85-6 74-9 
Construction and Maintenance..........- 13-4 110-7 127-3 92-7 87-4 78-6 73-1 63-4 
Buia] Ging Waa icasacte tisisieveraasiereines 4-1 96-0 123-3 121-4 96-6 82-8 86-7 68-3 
ETT OINWAV 2 cristete se cicistis.e sg sree sors eisere 6-1 172-4 197-7 59-0 70-4 63-1 40-0 46-0 
Rail Wayjrc tera ties ise c besectele amie 3-2 75-1 91:5 79°3 85-0 79-0 73-5 66-0 
SORUICE Sake ete citoe ins es cote lol cotsiate sratare 2-3 123-2 123-9 123-5 118-0 105-3 96-7 90-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-3 122-2 123-6 123-3 114-9 99-0 93-0 87-6 
IProressionalMrcss «tacos ccks «ale. s reine sia 0-2 121-6 122-1 115-0 113-6 107-8 96-0 96-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-8 125-5 124-9 126-7 124-0 113-9 102-2 91-5 
POMC a Bite Leics cele soleice icles seistolale sen 10-2 132-9 134:8 133-8 128-5 120-4 109-9 101-3 
OCT Feet Mee see ee cies wisisiote caren 75 142-3 143-4 142-7 136-8 127-1 115-3 102-8 
Wholesale nageert s.cteulcicscs. slo sie tunes 2-7 112-2 115-8 113-4 110-4 107-3 99-8 98-3 
Alb Tndustraes, arse aisereciclsc ee oie e cisistele > 100-0 101-7 108-5 111-2 109-1 100-7 95-9 90-7 


Lol spare tc ppm nwa an ePaper te a Mace es ai ie ae eee nS Te 


1The ‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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with 14,784 in the preceding month. The ten- 
dency was generally downward, but the 
greatest losses occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products——Seasonal contractions on 
a much smaller scale than on January 1, 1930, 
were noted in lumber mills, 763 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 38,944 on December 
1 to 34,833 workers at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Employment was in decidedly smaller 
volume than on the corresponding date last 
year. Sawmills registered the most pronounced 
decreases, but there was also curtailment in 
furniture, match, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially marked 
losses in Ontario, although employment 
generally declined. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-eight manu- 
facturers of musical instruments released 691 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 
1,666 at the beginning of January. Practically 
all the decrease took place in Quebec and 
Ontario. A smaller recession had been noted 
on January 1 a year ago, and the index num- 
ber was then considerably higher. 


Plant Products, Edible-—There were seasonal 
reductions in employment in all branches of 
the vegetable food group, the greatest being 
in sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, chocolate 
and confectionery factories. The working 
forces of the 394 co-operating employers to- 
talled 27,227 persons, as compared with 31,826 
in their last report. The contractions in On- 
tario were especially pronounced, but the 
movement was generally unfavourable. The 
declines noted at the beginning of January last 
year were on much the same scale, but the 
index number then was higher than on the 
date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—tThe shrinkage at 
the beginning of January, 1931, was more ex- 
tensive than in 1930, when employment was in 
greater volume. Statistics were received from 
551 firms, whose staffs aggregated 59,365 
workers, or 2,434 less than in their last report. 
The most noteworthy losses were in Quebec 
and Ontario, although the trend was downward 
in all except the Maritime Provinces. Pulp and 
paper mills reported a large share of the re- 
duction, but there were also declines in plants 
producing paper goods and in printing estab- 
lishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which was smaller than that of 
January 1, 1930; 41 rubber factories had 13,557 
employees on the date under review, as against 
13,847 at the beginning of December. Ontario 
reported losses, while improvement was shown 
in Quebec. The index number, at 106.3, was 
considerably lower than on the same month 
last year. 


Textile Products—The 715 firms furnishing 
data released a much smaller proportion of 
their total operatives than was the case among 
the establishments reporting at the beginning 
of January, 1930, when the index number was 
a few points higher than on the date under 
review. Their payrolls included 74,972 persons 
on January 1, against 79,243 in the last report. 
Ontario recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, 
which was especially marked in the hosiery 
and knit goods and garment divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
falling-off in employment at the beginning of 
January involved a much larger number of 
employees than on January 1 last year, when 
employment was in greater volume. State- 
ments were tabulated from 148 manufacturers 
in this group, employing 14,847 workers, or 
1,028 less than on December 1. Practically all 
the loss took place in tobacco factories, and in 
Quebec, while in Ontario and British Columbia 
improvement was noted. 


Chemical Products —Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied product plants, chiefly in Que- 
bee and Ontario, showed a contraction on 
January 1, when 324 persons were released 
from the labour forces of the 126 establish- 
ments, which had 7,585 employees. Smaller de- 
clines had been noted on the corresponding 
date a year ago, when the index number was 
a few points higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions in employment were made in 
building material works, 156 of which reported 
an aggregate staff of 9,800, as compared with 
11,468 in the preceding month. All provinces 
shared in this curtailment, which, however, 
was most marked in Quebec and Ontario. 
Brick, glass and stone plants recorded im- 
portant declines, which were rather greater 
than those of January 1, 1930, when employ- 
ment was decidedly more active. 


Electric Current —There were large decreases 
in the number employed in electric current 
plants, according to statistics from 93 pro- 
ducers, employing 15,170 workers, or 855 less 
than on December 1. Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported most of this falling-off, which involved 
about the same number of employees as that 
indicated at the beginning of January last year, 
when the index was slightly lower. 


Electrical Apparatus —A further reduction in 
personnel was registered by the 69 co-operating 
electrical apparatus factories, whose labour 
forces aggregated 15,576 persons on January 1, 
as compared with 16,211 in the preceding 
month. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on the same date of 1930; rather slighter 
declines had then been noted. 
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Iron and Steel Products—Vehicle, crude, 
rolled and forged, heating appliance and gen- 
eral plant machinery works, foundries and 
machine shops reported decided curtailment, 
while considerable improvement was shown in 
agricultural implement factories; the payrolls 
of the 734 firms furnishing data in the iron and 
steel group totalled 115,048 against 122,710 em- 
ployees on December 1. This contraction 
(which was on a larger scale than on the corre- 
sponding data last year, when the index was 
higher) was most pronounced in Ontario, but 
the movement was generally downward. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products involved 
more workers than that indicated on the same 
date in 1930, and the index then was many 
points higher than on January 1, 1931. Returns 
were compiled from 119 employers of 17,4382 
persons, as compared with 18,677 at the com- 
mencement of December. The most note- 
worthy reductions were in Ontario. 


Mineral Products—Declines were noted in 
this group, the shrinkage being larger than that 
registered at the beginning of last year. A com- 
bined working force of 12,150 persons was em- 
ployed by the 89 establishments whose returns 
were received and who had 12,997 employees 
on December 1. The situation was not so 
favourable as on January 1, 1930. 


Logging 


Logging, which has been exceptionally dull 
this winter, showed a small increase, contrast- 
ing with the declines usually indicated on 
January 1 in earlier years of the record; but, 
in spite of this, employment was in less 
volume than at the beginning of January of 
most years for which data are available. A 
combined working force of 29,012 men was re- 
ported by the 226 co-operating firms, who had 
28,674 employees in the preceding month. Im- 
provement was shown in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and Ontario, while the move- 
ment elsewhere was downward. 


Mining 

Coal—There was a further contraction in 
coal mines, 83 of which reduced their payrolls 
from 29,035 persons on December 1 to 28,377 at 
‘the beginning of January. There was practic- 
ally no change in British Columbia, while a 
falling-off was shown in the Prairie and Mari- 
time coal fields. The index number on Janu- 


ary 1, 1930, was higher; employment then had, 
on the whole, remained almost stationary. 


Metallic Ores—Losses were noted in metal- 
lic ore mines, 285 workers being released from 
the payrolls of the 68 co-operating firms, who 


employed 16,008 persons at the beginning of 
January. Quebec and Ontario registered most 
of the reduction in this group. A greater con- 
traction has been indicated on January 1, 1930, 
but employment then was more active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than coal).— 
The trend of employment in this division 
continued seasonally downward, the reductions 
being on a smaller scale than on January 1 a 
year ago, when the index was, however, many 
points higher. Statements were received from 
75 firms employing 6,929 workers, as compared 
with 7,506 in the preceding month. Quebev 
recorded the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further losses were reported in telephones 
and telegraphs; the situation compared un- 
favourably with that on the same date in 
1930. The payrolls of the companies and 
branches furnishing data declined from 30,090 
on December 1 to 28,852 employees at the 
beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage Employment 
in local transportations showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, involving a large number of 
workers than that reported on January 1, 1930, 
when the index number was nearly eight 
points higher. A combined staff of 23,902 per- 
sons was employed by the 154 co-operating 
firms, who had 24,725 workers in the preceding 
month. All except the Maritime Provinces 
shared in the reductions, those in Quebec and 
Ontario being most marked. 


Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease involving rather 
fewer workers than that indicated on the cor- 
responding date a year ago; the index num- 
ber then, however, was a few points higher 
than on the date under review. Improvement 
in the Maritime Provinces was offset by con- 
tractions elsewhere. The payrolls of the 105 
companies and _ divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns aggregated 74,807 persons, 
as against 76,472 in their last report. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec, while a seasonal 
increase was noted in the Maritime Provinces. 
Approximately the same number of workers 
was let out as on January 1, 1930, when the 
index was higher. Returns were compiled 
from 84 employers Of 12,049 men, compared 
with 17,175 in the preceding month. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued curtailment of opera- 


tions was shown in building construction; 722 
contractors reduced their staffs from 48,666 at” 


the beginning of December to 37,805 on Janu- 
ary 1. The most pronounced declines were in 
Quebec and Ontario, although there were 
general losses. More extensive decreases were 
indicated on January 1 last year, but the index 
was then many points higher. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
279 firms employing 55,168 workers. Activity 
in this group, owing to the unemployment re- 
lief measure throughout the Domunion, was 
generally maintained at a much higher level 
than in the winter of other years for which 
data are available. Employment in Saskatche- 
wan, however, showed a large falling-off since 
December 1, while important gains were indi- 
cated in the Maritime Provinces. 


Railway—A further, pronounced recession 
was shown in this division, in which 52 em- 
ployers reported 29,553 persons on their pay- 
roll, as compared with 35,990 in the preceding 
month. The index was rather lower than on 
January 1, a year ago, when the declines 
noted were considerably smaller. Ontario and 
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the Prairie Provinces recorded the bulk of the 
decrease. . 


Services 


Reduced activity was registered in service 
group, in which 249 firms employed 21,155 
persons, or 237 less than in the preceding 
month. Larger decreases were indicated at the 
beginning of January, 1930, when the index 
was practically the same. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade afforded less em- 
ployment than on December 1. The 800 co- 
operating employers had 98,328 workers, com- 
pared with 94,570 in their last report. Employ- 
ment was at a slightly lower level than on 
January 1, 1930, but the index was higher than 
in the same month in any previous year for 
which data are available. 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in: 
dicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1930 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
trom these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The unfavourable movement that employ- 
ment has maintained during the past few 
months continued to be in evidence during 
December, the declines in activity being of 
more extensive proportions than those pre- 
viously shown. Shutdowns for the holiday 
period and subsequent stock taking, together 
with between-season dullness especially in the 
out-of-door industries, were large factors in 
this adverse employment trend. The Decem- 
ber situation was based on an aggregate of 
1,904 reporting unions with 219,641 persons, of 
whom 37,487, or a percentage of 17-0 were idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
13-8 per cent in November. Quieter conditions 


prevailed also than in December, 1929, when 
11:4 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. Employment restrictions were noted in 
every province when compared with Novem- 
ber, but were not of an outstanding character 
in any one province, the reductions in each 
case ranging around 3 per cent. The building 
and construction trades especially indicated 
dullness, Quebec unions showing the most im- 
portant recessions, in which province also the 
declines reported in the manufacturing in- 
dustries were substantial. Curtailment of activ- 
ity was shown also by transportation workers, 
centred largely in the Province of Ontario. 
Compared with the situation in December, 
1929, conditions in Alberta showed very little 
change during the month under review, the 
employment tendency, however, being upward. 
In the remaining provinces a lower level of 
activity was maintained, the reductions in 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia being particularly heavy. An im- 
portant feature of this unfavourable situation 
when compared with December a year ago was 
the marked depression indicated in building 
and construction operations. 

A report on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island is compiled separately 
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each month. During December Regina and 
Edmonton unions reported some lessening in 
the unemployment volume from November, 
the percentage of idleness in the former city 
showing a drop of 3 per cent, and in the latter 
a contraction of 2:3 per cent. Montreal unions 
registered the largest percentage of idleness of 
the cities used for comparison, which was over 
3 per cent in excess of that indicated in 
November. Halifax was next in line, report- 
ing a large unemployment volume, which was 
substantially higher than that recorded during 
the previous month. The situation in Saint 
John and Winnipeg was also less favourable, 
and reductions on a more moderate scale were 
recorded by Vancouver and Toronto unions. In 
Edmonton nominal improvement only was 
shown in conditions from December of 1929, 
while in the remaining cities employment was 


as shown by the curve, were somewhat better 
than in the previous month, and the situation 
during August and September remained almost 
unchanged from that of July, the tendency, 
however, being toward lessened activity. 
During the remainder of the year the curve 
rose steadily, showing an increasing unemploy- 
ment volume, until at the close of the year it 
rested at a point considerably above that 
shown in December, 1929. In each month 
throughout the year the course traced by the 
curve was somewhat above that shown in the 
corresponding month of 1929, indicative of 
more depressed conditions during the year 
just reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries with 6515 
unions reporting at the close of December, a 
total of 63,618 members, indicated an unem- 
ployment perceniiage of 17-7, contrasted with 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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at a lower level. In this comparison Halifax 
and Saint John unions reported large increases 
in slackness during the month reviewed, while 
important curtailment of activity occurred 
among Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
unions. Recessions of lesser degree, however, 
were indicated by Winnipeg and Regina 
unions. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1924, to date. The curve 
during January, 1930, showed a slight drop 
from the previous month, indicating a small 
reduction in the volume of unemployment, but 
in February it rose slightly, returning at the 
close of March to the same level as was shown 
in January. The improvement thus indicated 
during March extended throughout April. In 
May and June, however, unemployment showed 
a slight and gradual increase. July conditions, 





14-8 per cent in November. Especially note- 
worthy were the employment recessions shown 
by iron and steel workers, and pulp and paper 
makers, though activity for wood, garment, 
fur, hat and cap, leather, glass, and jewellery 
workers was also reduced from November. 
Several pulp and paper establishments, par- 
ticularly in Quebec and Ontario, were reported 
as closed or working but a few days a week. 
The situation in the printing and publishing 
trades remained about the same as in Novem- 
ber, while brewery and textile workers, general 
labourers, and metal polishers showed increases 
in activity, which, however, affected but a few 
workers. Contrasted with the situation in De- 
cember, 1929, when 13-7 per cent of idleness 
was reported in the manufacturing industries, 
cigar and tobacco workers registered substan- 
tial improvement in conditions during the 
month reviewed and leather workers and gen- 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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eral labourers slight gains in activity, while 
the trend of employment in the remaining 
trades was downward from December a year 
ago, pulp and paper makers, printing trades- 
men, iron and steel, garment and wood workers 
showing losses involving the greatest number 
of workers. 


Coal miners at the close of December showed 
a slight drop in the volume of work afforded 
from November, the 51 unions which made 
returns, covering a membership of 19,223 per- 
sons, indicating 4.4 per cent of idleness com- 


TABLE IT.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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pared with 2-1 per cent in the previous month. 
Both Nova Scotia and Alberta unions con- 
tributed to this employment decline, British 
Columbia showing a fully engaged situation 
compared with a nominal unemployment per- 
centage in November. In making a compari- 
son with the situation for December, 1929, 
when 2-6 per cent of inactivity was recorded, 
Nova Scotia unions were wholly responsible 
for the unemployment increase shown during 
the month reviewed, while in Alberta some im- 
provement was recorded, and in British Colum- 
bia adequate work was provided during the 
both months compared. Short time continued 
to be in evidence to a considerable degree in 
both the eastern and western coal fields. 
Operations in the building and construction 
trades were futher curtailed during December, 
partly due to winter quietness, the 260 unions 
from which reports were tabulated with 31,877 
members showing an unemployment percent- 
age of 44-5 contrasted with 37-7 per cent of 
idleness in November. Carpenters and joiners 
reported the most important employment 
losses from November, and the recessions in- 
dicated by granite and stonecutters, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were noteworthy. Employment 
for electrical workers and bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers also subsided slightly. On the 
other hand, bridge and structural iron workers 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers reported 
some recovery from previous dullness. Heavy 
increases in unemployment were registered in 
the building trades from December, 1929, when 
the percentage of inactivity stood at 25-6. An 
especially depressed situation from December 
a vear ago was indicated by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners and 
bridge and structural iron workers, and em- 
ployment for hod carriers and _ building 
labourers, plumbers and steamfitters, granite 
and stonecutters, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers declined substantially. Tile 
layers, however, were somewhat better en- 
gaged than in December, 1929. 
Unemployment in the transportation indus- 
tries, as a whole, showed a moderate increase 
during December from both the previous 
month and December, 1929, the 809 unions 
from which reports were tabulated with an 
aggregate membership of 74,473 persons show- 
ing 10-6 per cent of idleness contrasted with 
8-2 per cent in November and with 8-3 per 
cent in December a year ago. Slackness among 
steam railway employees whose returns include 
over 81 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting, accounted largely for this ad- 
verse employment movement indicated in both 
comparisons. Contributing declines, though 
on a smaller scale, were registered by naviga- 
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tion workers, and employment for street and 
electrical railway workers showed a nominal 
reduction. Conditions improved very slightly 
for teamsters and chauffeurs from November, 
but a fractional unemployment increase was 
noted from December a year ago. 

Each month reports on unemployment 
among longshore workers are tabulated 
separately, owing to the casual nature of their 
employment. For December reports were re- 
ceived from a total of 18 unions with 6,128 
members, 53:7 per cent of whom were with- 
out employment on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 76°9* per cent in November 
and 16:4 per cent in December, 1929. 

Retail shop clerks were quite actively en- 
gaged at the close of December as in both the 
preceding month and December a year ago, 
the 6 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated with a membership total of 1,263 persons 
reporting -2 per cent of inactivity, compared 
with 3 per cent in November and with -1 per 
cent in December, 1929. 

Reports were received at the close of De- 
cember from 72 associations of civic employees, 
including 8,283 members, 1:0 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month con- 
trasted with 1-3 per cent in November and 
with 2-0 per cent in December a year ago. 

Minor contractions in activity were reported 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
December from the previous month by the 
136 unions from which reports were tabulated 
covering a membership of 7,112 persons. Of 
these, 1,075 were idle at the close of the month, 
a percentage of 15-1 compared with 14:2 per 
cent of inactivity in November. Hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers indicated an 
upward employment movement from Novem- 


ber, which was more than offset by the con- 
tractions registered among stationary engineers 
and firemen, theatre and stage employees and 
unclassified workers. Compared with the situa- 
tion in December, 1929, in the miscellaneous 
group of trades when 5:6 per cent of idleness 
was recorded, stationary engineers and firemen 
and unclassified workers were afforded con- 
siderably less employment during the month 
under review, and noteworthy recessions oc- 
curred among hotel and restaurant and theatre 
and stage employees. The level of activity 
for barbers also was slightly below that of 
December, 1929. 

The 5 unions of fishermen from which re- 
ports were tabulated at the close of December 
with a membership of 1,370 persons indicated 
11.5 per cent of idleness on the last day of 
the month in contrast with 13-6 per cent in 
November and with 24-6 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

Among lumber workers and loggers a large 
unemployment increase was shown during De- 
cember over both the previous month and De- 
cember, 1929, indicated by the reports tabu- 
lated from 5 unions including 1,344 members. 
Of these, 554 were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 41-2 com- 
pared with 20:2 per cent in November and 
with 2-7 per cent in December a year ago. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 1919 
to 1927 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table I summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table II. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of December, 1930, showed 
a gain of 42 per cent in the average daily 
placements effected when compared with those 
of the preceding month, while an increase of 
89 per cent was recorded over the placements 
effected daily during December a year ago. 
The expansion in both cases was due to addi- 
tional placements in construction and main- 
tenance, where work on highways, sewers, 
drains, bridges, wharfs, etc., under the Federal 
Unemployment Relief Act had employed many 
workers, where assistance was most needed. In 
comparison with December a year ago, all re- 
maining groups showed declines, except mining, 
where a minor gain only occurred, the largest 
contractions occurring in logging and services. 





*Revised figure. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
in relation to applications showed a sharp up- 
ward trend throughout December and at the 
close of the period each curve had attained a 
considerably higher level than that shown at 
the end of December a year ago, the curve of 
vacancies being almost 13 points higher, and 
that of placements nearly 14 points above the 
level shown at the close of December, 1929. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 63.1 and 88.1 during the first and second 
half of December, 1930, in comparison with 
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- the ratios of 59:3 and 75-2 during the same 


periods of 1929. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 61-8 and 87-0 as compared with 
56-6 and 73-4 during the corresponding month 
of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1930, was 2,142 as compared with 1,521 during 
the preceding month and with 1,151 in Decem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,853, in com- 
parison with 2,870 in November and with 1,708 
in December, 1929. 
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of men and 2,624 of women, while placements 
in casual employment totalled 38,294. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers was 
48,346 for men and 7,329 for women, a total of 
55,675, while applications for work numbered 
74,171, of which 64,962 were from men and 
9,209 from women. 

During the year 1930 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 386,034 
vacancies, 612,990 applications and 368,679 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment, a decline of 7 per cent from the place- 
ments effected during the preceding year, 
1929. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - 


Placements 
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1928 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during De- 
cember, 1930, was 2,106, of which 633 were in 
regular employment and 1,473 in work of one 
weck’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,482 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
year ago averaged 1,113 daily, consisting of 599 
placements in regular and 514 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of December, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 55,769 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 54,751 
placements, of these the placements in regular 
employment were 16,457 of which 13,833 were 
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1929) 


1930 
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Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920 to date :— 





Placements 
Year —_— 
Regular Casual Totals _ 

S20 tect emer s Sete. 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
9 PAS TS Dk 4 ee 280,518 75,238 355,756 
LO es Ae Meer saiverss ots 297, 827 5,695 393,522 
OOS ot eet eM ope ie abode 347,165 115,387 462,552 
gE DA es eee a 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
eee ae cae epete ds 4.5.55 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
ZG ieee ner eeneitets = es sas 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
UST Rete oes eles oye 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
A paces ar ties ae 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
AG ZOR Nise octets a's 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
TSSOP Ais ac ees ck 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 


Offices 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Placed 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred 
during |.atend of | during to 

period period. period | vacancies| Regular | Casual 
692 35 765 710 102 559 
415 24 489 396 42 354 
100 10 98 139 35 ise 
177 1 178 175 25 148 
844 10 845 828 186 642 
85 0 60 86 69 17 
340 10 324 823 55 268 
419 0 461 419 62 357 
1,072 164 2,957 1,143 770 115 
51 0 52 oO 51 0 
150 0 365 163 162 1 
492 87 1,689 403 259 56 
99 0 403 127 69 51 
19 0 21 19 18 1 
121 61 224 102 94 2 
140 16 20 278 1 4 
33, 226 434 41,935 33,107 9,414 23,182 
147 0 163 147 90 
3,130 1 4,504 3,129 16 3,113 
885 5 417 380 30 350 
94 9 137 113 107 6 
101 0 156 101 21 80 
98 12 236 99 38 51 
543 1 1,512 542 159 383 
1,390 1 1,413 1,376 50 1,326 
890 0 1,161 903 30 860 
1, 683 14 1,710 1,714 130 1,548 
153 4 153 149 84 62 
117 0 135 134 97 37 
819 0 817 816 37 779 
2,598 113 2, 884 2,578 249 221%, 
215 2 333 208 130 78 
635 3 640 640 46 590 
996 0 935 929 877 52 
1,252 5 1,368 1,347 35 1,262 
225 0 277 225 31 194 
323 0 255 323 82 241 
65 2 331 70 23 37 
204 1 140 219 187 18 
133 0 177 132 50 82 
243 0 237 193 leh; 16 
16,364 239 21,149 16, 232 6,547 9,426 
4 12 695 408 124 284 
6,408 22 7,431 6,495 897 5,544 
1,342 7 1,366 1,328 55 1,273 
1 0 44 17 8 9 
5,047 15 6,021 5,150 834 4,262 
4,170 53 5,607 4,123 1,509 2,610 
22 0 22 2 0 
625 14 882 659 137 518 
92 2 88 61 42 19 
618 25 531 519 461 58 
543 12 623 495 359 136 
1,744 0 2,935 1, 943 313 1,630 
77 0 65 79 37 42 
66 0 53 69 28 41 
383 0 346 276 110 166 
5,603 12 7,666 5,605 2,877 2,713 
1,987 1 8,350 1,996 1,884 112 
130 0 316 126 92 34 
2,417 8 2,707 2,419 830 1,574 
634 3 816 630 33 597 
435 0 477 434 38 396 
3,660 44 6,965 3,758 702 2,929 
36 10 150 42 31 4 
76 8 226 75 58 10 
700 i 857 698 12 686 
92 0 118 90 76 14 
56 0 122 56 De 35 
67 1 213 61 30 31 
200 0 241 199 Hi 192 
45 0 123 45 35 10 
191 1 242 190 2 188 
716 23 3,040 821 289 419 
1,481 0 1, 633 1,481 141 1,340 
55,675 774 C4171 55,769 16,457 38, 294 
48,346 163 64, 962 48,396 13, 833 34,454 
7,329 611 9,209 7,373 2,624 3,840 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of December, 1930, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 24 per cent less than 
in the preceding month but over 8 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1929. Placements declined over 22 per 
cent when compared with November, but 
were nearly 9 per cent higher than in De- 
cember a year ago. All groups, except manu- 
facturing, logging and trade, participated in 
the gains in placements over December, 1929, 
those in services being the largest. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month included: 
manufacturing, 32; transportation, 41; con- 
struction and maintenance, 55; trade, 37; and 
services, 447, of which 340 were of household 
workers. There were 39 men and 63 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
‘December when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 30 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1929. Placements were over 6 per cent less 
than in November but nearly 28 per cent 
above December a year ago. Logging was 
the only group to show any appreciable de- 
cline in placements from December, 1929. Of 
the gains under this comparison those in 
construction and maintenance and services 
were the most noteworthy. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
30; construction and maintenance, 163; and 
services 589, of which 457 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
118 men and 68 women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December was 20 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 43 per cent lower than during the 
corresponding month of 1929. Placements de- 
clined nearly 28 per cent when compared with 
November and over 45 per cent in comparison 
with December a year ago. A large reduction 
in placements in the logging industry was 
maninly responsible for the decline from De- 
cember, 1929, although manufacturing and 
construction and maintenance also showed 
considerable less activity. The changes in 
other groups were small. Industrial condi- 
tions in which most of the placements were 
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effected during the month were: manufac- 
turing, 29; logging, 190; construction and 
maintenance, 183; trade, 30; and services, 445, 
of which 341 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
463 of men and 307 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During December employment offices in 
Ontario received orders for nearly 54 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month and 
about 103 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. Placements also were 
56 per cent higher than in November and over 
114 per cent above December, 1929. The sub- 
stantial gain in placements over December a 
year ago was entirely due to work undertaken 
in relief of unemployment. There were over 
26,000 placements in the construction and 
maintenance group, under which this relief 
work falls, and this total is nearly 20,000 in ex- 
cess of the number placed during December, 
1929. Fewer placements were made in all other 
groups, logging, manufacturing and_ trade 
showing the largest reductions. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
525; logging, 448; farming, 149; transportation, 
219: construction and maintenance, 26,491; 
trade, 463 and services 4,253, of which 2,173 
were of household workers. There were 8,294 
men and 1,120 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during De- 
cember called for 171 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and 138 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding month of 1929. 
Placements increased 170 per cent over No- 
vember and 89 per cent over December a year 
ago. As in Ontario, relief work accounted for 
the entire gain in placements over December, 
1929. The increase due to this was, however, 
partly reduced by declines in all other indus- 
trial divisions, those in logging and services 
being the most substantial. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
31; logging, 314; farming, 247; construction 
and maintenance, 4,701; trade, 104; and ser- 
vices, 1,024, of which 855 were of household 
workers. During the month 603 men and 294 
women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during December were nearly 43 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 132 per cent more favourable than 
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during the corresponding month of 1929. 
Placements also were nearly 44 per cent higher 
than in November and over 138 per cent 
above December, 1929. The increase in place- 
ments over December a year ago was due to 
gains under construction and maintenance and 
logging and was attributable to work under- 
taken in relief of unemployment. The manu- 
facturing industries showed a nominal increase 
in placements but all other groups declines, 
those in services being the largest. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 57; logging, 946; farming, 208; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,169; trade, 59; and 
services 662, of which 467 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,211 men and 298 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during December were over 67 per cent 
better than in the preceding’*month and over 
119 per cent more favourable than during the 
corresponding month of 1929. There was an 
increase also in placements of 66 per cent when 
compared with November and 120 per cent in 
comparison with December a year ago. As in 
Saskatchewan, relief work accounted for the 
gains in placements over December, 1929, but 
in addition to the increases in construction 
and maintenance and logging, under which the 
relief work was provided, there was a decided 
gain in the number of mine workers placed. 
Of the declines those in services, transportation, 
farming and manufacturing were the most note- 
worthy. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 42; logging, 919; farm- 
ing, 164; mining, 225; transportation, 30; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,443; trade, 45; 
and service, 716, of which 582 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,635 of men and 242 of 
women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 19 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through the 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
December when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 70 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 
Placements also were over 19 per cent in ex- 
cess of November and over 76 per cent higher 
than in December, 1929. Construction anid 
maintenance was the only group to show any 
gain of importance over December, 1929, and 
was responsible for the improvement recorde‘ 
under this comparison, although placements in 
the logging industry were slightly higher. Of 


the declines those in manufacturing, services, 
transportation and trade were the largest.’ 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 71; logging, 289; farming, 62; 
transportation, 60; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,144; trade, 88; and services, 899, of 
which 518 were of household workers. During 
the month regular employment was found for 
470 men and 232 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1930, the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 16,457 placements in regular employ- 
ment 4,598 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 948 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 846 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 102 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4.00 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The labour movement both within and from 
the province of Quebec during December was 
of bush workers totalling 41 and of these 28 
went to points within the province and 13 to 
centres outside. The former included 15 
workers travelling from Montreal and 13 from 
Quebec to situations within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement origin- 
ated at Hull from which centre 8 bushmen 
were transferred to Pembroke and 5 to Cobalt. 

Certificates granted by Ontario offices during 
December were 196 in number, 192 of which 
were provincial. On certificates issued at Port 
Arthur, 130 bush workers and 2 miners jour- 
neyed to employment within the territory 
covered by that office. From Cobalt 41 power 
dam construction workers proceeded to the 
Timmins zone which zone was also the destin- 
ation of 6 carpenters and one tinsmith travel- 
ling from North Bay and of one carpenter 
despatched from Pembroke. In addition, North 
Bay transferred 9 bushmen to Cobalt, and 
Sudbury 2 bushmen to employment within its 
own zone. The 4 transfers outside the prov- 
ince were lead burners going from Toronto to 
Montreal. 

In Manitoba 161 workers secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during December 80 
of whom were bound for provincial employ- 
ment and 81 for points in other provinces. 
The Winnipeg office effected the transfer Or 
all these workers, the movement within the 
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province including one farm hand and one 
hotel cook going to Dauphin, 2 farm hands and 
2 farm domestics to Brandon, and 38 farm 
hands, 2 farm housekeepers, 31 bushmen and 
3 teamsters to employment within the Winni- 
peg zone. Of the persons transferred outside 
the province 68 were bush workers and one a 
hotel general travelling to Port Arthur and 
vicinity, while Yorkton received 4 farm hands 
and one farm general, Regina 2 farm hands, 
one farm housekeeper and one hotel waitress, 
Prince Albert one lumber camp orderly and 
one farm hand, and Moose Jaw one farm hand. 

Saskatchewan offices issued 444 certificates 
for reduced transportation during December, 
441 of which were to centres within the prov- 
ince. Of these 415 were granted to bushmen, 
245 of whom went to situations in the Prinze 
Albert zone, 115 to Yorkton and vicinity and 
55 to the Regina zone. The majority of these 
secured their certificates for reduced transpor- 
tation at Saskatoon and Prince Alberta. In 
addition the Saskatoon, Regina and Moose Jaw 
Offices were responsible for the transfer of 20 
farm hands and 2 farm household workers to 
employment at various points throughout the 
province. The Saskatoon office also transfer- 
red one town housekeeper each to the Moose 
Jaw and Prince Albert zones, while from 
Moose Jaw one timekeeper was conveyed to 
Regina, and from Saskatoon one highway con- 
struction cook to a point within the district 
covered by that office. The 3 interprovincial 
transfers included one teamster and one farm 
hand going from Moose Jaw to Winnipeg, 
and one truck driver from Swift Current to 
Medicine Hat. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The building permits issued by 61 cities in 
December, 1930, represented construction work 
valued at $15,439,964, as compared with 
$11,791,478 in November, 1930, and $14,688,682 
in December, 1929. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $3,648,486, or 30-9 per cent in 
December as compared with the preceding 
month, and of $751,282 or 5:1 per cent in 
comparison with the figures for the same 
month in 1929. In the record going back to 
1920, the December, 1930, figure was only once 
exceeded, the total for December, 1928, hav- 
ing been larger. 

Detailed statements were received from some 
50 cities, showing that they had issued over 500 
permits for dwellings valued at some $2,600,000 
and about 1,200 permits for other buildings 
at an estimated cost of about $12,000,000. 
During November, the construction of some 
900 dwellings and 1,900 other buildings was 
authorized: these were estimated to cost ap- 
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By offices in Alberta 80 transfers at the re- 
duced rate were effected, 79 of which were to 
provincial situations and one to a point out- 
side the province. The latter was of a farm 
hand despatched from Edmonton to the Sas- 
katoon zone. The Edmonton office was respon- 
sible for the bulk of the provincial movement 
being instrumental in the transfer of one farm 
hand to Drumheller and of 51 bushmen, 12 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 3 miners, 3 
bushmen, one fisherman, one cook and one 
hotel porter to employment within the Ed- 
monton zone. From Calgary, in addition, one 
blacksmith and one housemaid were conveyed 
to Lethbridge and 2 farm hands to Drum- 
heller. 

In British Columbia 26 workers benefited by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate in December, all of whom went to 
provincial situations. From Vancouver 2 mine 
workers and one farm hand were transferred to 
Penticton, one farm hand to Kamloops and 3 
carpenters, 3 railroad construction workers, 4 
cooks, one domestic, one miner, one lead bur- 
ner, one blacksmith and one pipefitter to 
points within the Vancouver zone. For em- 
ployment within their respective zones, Nelson 
despatched 6 bushmen and Prince Albert one 
farm hand. 

Of the persons who profited by the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate dur- 
ing December, 688 were carried by the Can- 
adian National Railways, 189 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 57 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 11 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


Canada During December, 1930 


proximately $4,600,000 and $7,000,000, respect- 
ively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia registered 
increases in the value of the authorized build- 
ing, the gain of $1,969,586, or 37-3 per cent, 
in Quebec being most pronounced. Declines 
of 98-6 per cent and 70-5 per cent were in- 
dicated in New Brunswick and Alberta, re- 
spectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia recorded increases over December, 
1929, in value of the building authorized. In 
this comparison also, Quebec reported the 
most marked gain of $4,756,671, or 191-2 per 
cent, while the greatest. decrease was that of 
$2,832,490, or 40-3 per cent in Ontario. 

Montreal and Vancouver showed increases 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with November, and also in com- 
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parison with December, 1929. In Toronto, 
there was a gain in the former and a loss in 
the latter comparison, while Winnipeg re- 
ported decreases as compared with both No- 
vember, 1930, and December, 1929. Halifax, 
Quebee, Brantford, Belleville, Chatham, Galt, 
Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, East Windsor, Walkerville, St. Boni- 
face, Medicine Hat, Nanaimo and North Van- 
couver recorded advances in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1930—The following 
table shows the value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during December and in the 
years since 1920; the 1930 figures are unre- 
vised, while for preceding years the statistics 
are revised (a revised statement for 1930 will 
be issued next month). Index numbers, based 
upon the total value of the building author- 
ized by these cities during 1929 as 100, are 
given below, as are the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
in the years, 1920-1930. (Average 1926—100). 

The December total for the 61 cities, as 
already mentioned, was greater than in any 
other December on record, except 1928. The 
unrevised statistics for 1930 indicate that last 
year’s aggregate was only three times exceeded 
in the years since 1920, the totals for 1929, 
1928 and 1927, alone having been higher, while 
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Average 

| Indexes | indexes of 

Value of wholesale 

Value of value of prices of 

of permits permits building 

permits issued issued materials 
Year issued in in first in first 
in first twelve twelve 
Dec. twelve months months 

months | (1920=100) | (Average 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

1930..3.).184 15,439,964) 163,799,670 140-0 90-9 
) REP AS REye 14,688,682] 234,944,549 200-8 99-0 
L928 16,095,160} 219,105,715 187-2 98-1 
LOo7 ees 11,755,566] 184, 613,742 157-8 96-7 
1926225226 11,508,818} 156,386, 607 133-6 100-0 
A925 7,363,777| 125,029,367 106-8 103-8 
OZ Ae 6,463,319] 126,583, 148 108-2 106-7 
b Reps et ay 6,974,256) 133,521,621 114-1 111-7 
O22 see ck 9,517,402] 148,215,407 126-7 108-6 
1S 4 es 5,537,330] 116,794,414 99-8 122-7 
1920.2 4,844,354] 117,019, 622 100-0 152-4 
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last year’s aggregate was 4-9 per cent greater 
than the ten-year average of $156,221,419. The 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials continue considerably lower than in 
any other year since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
November and December, 1930, and Decem- 
ber, 1929. The 35 centres for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


a ——OOw—nwmemw— oem” 








Cities December, | November,| December, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown..... 1 Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 227, 202 88,340 68, 930 
STialitaxec ee cee ee 217,762 77,060 63, 930 
New Glasgow..... 140 605 Nil 
*Sydney..!,...se0.: 9,300 10,675 5,000 
New Brunswick..... 5,435 375, 780 175, 268 
Fredericton........ 1 Nil Nil 
*Monctonise dress oes 200 7,950 31,760 
*SaintWOnMsy ster etae 5,280 367,830 143,508 
Qiebees.. se. ss see 7,245,010 | 5,275,424 | 2,488,339 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 6,675,354 | 4,853,575 1,556, 954 
SOWUODOC? ess cess ate 501, 836 153,935 180,575 
Shawinigan Falls. . 1 il Nil 
*Sherbrooke........ 54,000 58, 400 16, 000 
“Three Rivers...... 8,820 135, 258 279,300 
*Westmount........ 5,000 74,229 455,510 
Ontario ss ier vas 4,195,087 | 3,959,298 | 7,027,577 
Belleville. i203 sc 133,920 17,800 400 
*Brantiordi.) oes wee 427,115 167, 409 13,124 
Chatham...... ee 150,478 9,375 134, 650 
*Fort William...... 11,200 415,150 2,850 
Galtisih eeaeennels 9,075 6,345 740 
S Cruel phil. tele Oe ae eels 7,162 20,472 16,765 
*Hamilton.......... 190,300 385, 700 151, 600 
TIKI G STON ayeletewielee le = 9,900 18, 754 1,590 
*Kitchener.......... 14,723 87, 226 23,356 
FT ONGOU ss. aatitas H's% 30,060 75,820 38,715 
Niagara Falls...... 39,330 4,925 26,350 
Oshawa eins seetes 20,475 2,230 60,300 
POUCA W aise scck ne cette 128,570 231,245 21,300 
Owen Sound....... 20, 200 9,400 150 
*Peterborough...... 10,370 19,050 56,475 
*Port Arthur........ 12,622 7,505 6,400 
*Stratford.......... 5, 663 6, 925 7,825 
*St. Catharines..... 24,125 56,420 18,575 
Str nomasuincs scr 8,565 3,307 730 


1 Report not received. 










Cities December, | November,| December, 
1930 1930 1929 
3 $ $- 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnia: cote suicteiee ee 17, 200 27,642 14,180 
Sault Ste. Marie... 2,075 10,775 17,927 
*PorontOssisoes ene 2,538,096 | 1,466,295 | 6,199,952 
York and East 
York Town- 
SHIPS. cue ewenere 300, 582 739,532 143,173 
Welland 5. jessaces «ts 5,300 13,575 75 
"Windsor ks. acces 49, 250 133,825 45,850 
East Windsor.... 4,250 630 675 
Riverside.......- 600 6, 400 300 
Sandwich........ 1,200 4,000 6,550 
Walkerville...... 21,000 4,000 17,000 
Woodstock........- 1,681 7,566 Nil 
Manitoba............ 674, 450 192,825 440,071 
*Brandoni ese 1,80 10 6, 268 
St. Boniface........ 621,500 3,475 45,703 
*Winnipeg .sgetlss 02 51,150 189, 250 388, 100 
Saskatchewan....... 225,994 132, 250 488, 024 
*Moose Jaw......--- 300 26,640 4,775 
Regina ts « hectte ares 192,219 48,535 426, 024 
*Saskatoon........-. 33,475 57,075 57,225 
Athertat?, Soe lies. os. 155,781 528,076 1,866,358 
¥ Cal oars wana Natta 62,904 197,971 1,836,508 
*WGAMONtON 4 cee 27,765 58,210 , 005 
Lethbridge........ 14,712 267,170 8,720 
Medicine Hat...... 50, 400 4,7 DANA EAS 
British Co:umbia....| 2,711,005 1,239 485.) 2,184,115 
Kamloops.......-- 11,800 25,140 16, 206 
Nanaia. seams 15,960 2,965 1,125 
*New Westminster. 16,525 28,910 143, 750 
Prince Rupert...... 2,700 3,400 2,500 
*Vancouver......... 2,593,150 | 1,105,575 | 1,917,790 
North Vancouver 16, 933 , 440 255 
*Victeniaywee aa cist 53, 937 67,055 50, 244 
Total—61 Cities. ...] 15,439,964 | 11,791,478 | 14,688, 682 
*Total—35 Cities. ...| 13,978,453 | 10,613,363 | 14,187,333 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
December, 1930, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for January, 1931, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Apart from a slight improvement before 
Christmas, employment continued to decline 
in December, and, at the end of the month, 
the numbers unemployed reached a figure 
higher than any recorded in the period of ten 
years for which comparable statistics are 
available. Increases in the numbers unem- 
ployed occurred in most industries, the prin- 
cipal of which included mining (other than 
coal mining), iron and steel manufacture, gen- 
eral and marine engineering, shipbuilding and 
ship repairing, the metal trades, pottery manu- 
facture, the textile industries (with the excep- 
tion of jute, carpets, textile bleaching, dye- 
ing, etc.), the leather trades, boot and shoe 
manufacture, and the building trade together 
with the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and 
cement. There was some improvement in coal 
mining, in the jute and carpet industries, in 
textile bleaching, dyeing, and finishing at 
hotels and boarding houses and in dock and 
harbour service. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at December 22, 
1930 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 20:2, as 
compared with 19-1 at November 24, 1930, 
and with 11-0 at December 16, 1929. The per- 


centage wholly unemployed at December 22, 
1930, was 14:9, as compared with 14-8 at 
November 24, 1930; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5:3, as compared with 
4-3. For males alone the percentage at De- 
cember 22, 1930, was 20-7, and for females 
18:8; at November 24, 1930, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 19-8 and 17-2. 

At December 29, 1930, the number of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,766,398 wholly 
unemployed, 774,630 temporarily stopped, and 
102,099 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,643,127. This was 356,667 
more than a month before and 1,132,896 more 
than a year before. The total included 1,895,- 
585 men, 67,141 boys, 623,209 women, and 
57,192 girls. 

The 1,766,398 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,247,960 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 436,860 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 81,580 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,620,510, in- 
cluded 276,650 men, 5,723 boys, 47,663 women, 
and 3,474 girls who had been on the register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December 29, 1980, 
was 2,724,978. 

United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1 per cent in December, 1930, as compared 
with November, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 0:4 per cent, according to returns made 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The indus- 
tries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
trade (wholesale and retail), hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of September and October, 1930, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of December. The 
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number of employees of Class I railroads as at 
October 15, totalled 1,438,744, representing a 
decrease of 2-1 per cent since September 15, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of October was $206,065,981, represent- 
ing an increase over the previous month of 
2:6 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 1-8 per cent in December as compared 
with November, and pay-roll totals decreased 
1-3 per cent. These changes are based upon 
returns made by 13,150 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in De- 
cember had 2,772,399 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $65,848,883. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for December, 1930, is 75-1, as compared 
with 76:5 for November, 78-6 for October, and 
91-9 for December, 1929; the index of pay- 
roll totals for December, 1930, is 67-4, as com- 
pared with 68-3 for November, 72-7 for Octo- 
ber, and 92-0 for December, 1929. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

The vehicles group of industries gained 0:6 
per cent in employment in December and the 
paper group was unchanged, but each of the 
10 remaining groups reported fewer employees. 

There were increases in employment in De- 
cember in 13 of the 54 separate industries upon 
which the manufacturing index is based. The 
pronounced increases were: 2:5 per cent, in 
agricultural implements; 2.1 per cent, in book 
and job printing; 1:7 per cent, in fertilizers; 
1-5 per cent, in automobiles; 1-1 per cent in 
rubber tires; and 0-8 per cent in shipbuilding. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
in December ranged from 13-1 to 4:3 per cent 
and were in the following industries: Stoves, 
carriages and wagons, cane-sugar refining, car- 
pets, cement, brick, cast-iron pipe, shirts, saw- 
mills, furniture, leather, and hosiery. Enploy- 
ment fell off 1.5 per cent in the iron and steel 
industry and 1 per cent in the cotton-goods in- 
dustry. 

Each of the nine additional industries sur- 
veyed, but not included in the bureau’s in- 
dexes, reported fewer employees in December 
than in November, the decreases ranging from 
93-6 in the radio industry and 15 per cent in 
the beet-sugar industry to 0-8 per cent in the 
rubber-goods industry. 

Decreased employment in December was 
shown in each of the nine geographic divisions, 
the Pacific division leading with a decrease of 
5-7 per cent and the East North Central divi- 
sion showing the smallest decrease, 0:3 per 
cent. 

Unemployment percentage.—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 


members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent; December, 
1930, 16-6 per cent; January, 1931, 19-4 per 
cent. 


The Monthly Survey of Business (published 
by the American Federation of Labor) from 
which the above percentages have been taken, 
in its issue of February 1, 1931, comments as 
follows on the unemployment increases: 


“Tn the first part of January, 5,700,000 wage 
earners were out of work in the United States 
according to our preliminary estimate. This 
compares with 5,500,000 in December (These 
figures do not include farm labour or office 
workers). Unemployment is practically always 
worse in January, but this year’s reports, 
covering 800,000 union members, show that 
the increase since December has been worse 
than usual and just as great as last year when 
the stock crash started heavy lay-offs. Our 
weighted unemployment figures show 19-4 per 
cent out of work in January as compared to 
16-6 per cent in December. Conditions are 
especially bad in building, where 50 per cent 
are out of work; garment industries, 43 per 
cent out; musicians and other professionals, 43 
per cent; water transport, 385 per cent; metal 
trades, 27 per cent; other manufactures, 34 per 
cent. The change for the worse has been 
especially severe in garment industries, manu- 
facturing and building.” 





Child and Family Welfare, the official organ 
of the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare, recently published a special legisla- — 
tion number, giving an analysis of the legis- 
lation enacted during 1929 and 1980 by the 
Dominion, Parliament and the _ provincial 
legislatures in the field of social welfare. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GaAZErTsE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereunder with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of amy work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable ; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
plers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cations, and other works of defence, dams 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period ot 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
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tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the cotractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct.the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current. stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 


until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required’to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or- 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
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conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above-mentioned :— 


DepartMENT OF National DEFENCE 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Structural Steel for Hangar A. 3, R.C.A.F. 
Training Station at Trenton, Ont. Name of 
Contractor, Hamilton Bridge Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, January 29, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $13,100. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
Rlasterersere seen or te a 1 00 8 
Carpenters:. 4). Rie ee aeca cease 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers: i. ...6.4.6008- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal roofers..........0+.0.06 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
: per hour 
Structural ironworkers..........*.. 1 00 8 
Steam fitters’ and plumbers’ helpers 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Wiloctrieianss Ge. cee ee ete os 0 70 8 
@Woncrete workers. .cc es ceieiee sess 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Felt.and gravel roofers............. 0 70 8 





Construction of a stores building at the 
Airport, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The St. George Construction Co., Ltd., Rose- 
mount, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 26, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$18,985. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Concrete labourers..............-.- * 40 r 8 a 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
NE ASONS se Vee el sictacis ae cients: Shetaons lat 1 20 8 
@arnentersis. cae waent weak oe els 0 85 8 
lee tricians yin en ert asrdarke aes elses 0 90 8 
WADOureIsety Mens nie ecu aats sce 0 40 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel).......... 0 80 8 
Roofersi(metal) Avvo wie ssiessnaeles 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Bricklayorswrasccte coon eee 1 20 8 
Hela DErSMe ease eb ieek le mak ste 0 90 8 
Structural iron workers............ 1 00 8 
Plastererst syns dnyeete. sepaiis anions. 1 05 8 


to May Ist, 
1931 


DeparTMENT oF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Carleton, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs, 
Farley & Grant, Ottawa, Ont. Daite of con- 
tract, February 4, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $26,082. A fair wages schedule 

fag inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour er da; 
Warpentersas sce ciauechig sedeseee. $0 50 8 ¥ 
Blacksmiths. uiaiawe: . 2. eee: 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
WA WOUTETS Aue eh. NIGe Mo's cadence oo 0 35 8 


Construction of extension to protection 
work at Baie St. Paul, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Murray Bay Contracting and Logging 
Co., Ltd., Pointe Malbaie, PQ. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,976.40. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warnentelsieee oni usis se gene aee sent $0 55 8 
MAN DETIMENGe a. « Sa vie, desk pad Bere. Hoes 0 40 8 
BTA Clasiint bisey cee Ucn taen dice Sua 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers....... Bt cole 0 40 8 
MaADOUTErS weeaeey ede. = « cists, ainterske 30 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............- 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 





Construction of a pile bent and creosoted 
timber superstructure wharf at Kaslo, Koot- 
enay District, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
L. H. Rawlings, Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, January 5, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $37,472.08. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Pile driver engineer...............: $1 123 8 48 
Garpentersicck saci ere ae ee 0 814 8 48 
Ma bourers:) tec ser mete wee tae 0 50 8 48 





Construction of new fittings and alterations 
to existing fittings, etc., on first floor of the 
Public Building at Regina, Sask. Name of 
contractors, The Western Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 27, 1930. Amount of contract, $7,822. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Hours 


Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete finishersto... 9.205206 6- 1 00 8 
Coéticrete workersie fi oie. 0 50 8 
HG CELA CANS. fl Pers tee ete 5 art safely oo, 1 10 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 75 8 
Hollow tile’setters:tc3. 2) eet cees - 1 45 8 
Labourers—building............... 0 50 8 
Labourers—common..........-.... 0 45 8 
Marble setters.) Secne.:. ue at en 1.95 8 
Metal lathers...) eto deena 1 00 8 
Metal lathers (per sq. yard)........ 0 08 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 873 8 
IPTSSterens << Sas ciaelrenle eeeiaatoee 1 40 8 
Plasterers’ nelperse’.5 site dan ben oe 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Stonecuttersi. ty ety one see nate 1 25 8 
Terrazo layers ese Tae tenes. 0 85 8 
Terrazo layers’ helpers............. 0 50 8 
Motor’truck drivers? ..)2...0)-00 0 50 8 
Teamster—with team and wagon. . 0 90 8 
eam stersiee. Aine cence pins eee 0 45 8 





Deepening an area from Lake Ontario to 
North Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, Sin- 
Mac Lines, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 31, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,480. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in tthe contract. 


Deepening entrance channel to Fishermen’s 
Harbour, Point Pleasant, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Sin-Mac Lines, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 4, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $2,778.70. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction and delivery of a snagboat to 
replace Snagboat “ Bobolink,” Prince Rupert, 
B:iC. Name of contractors, Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Ltd., Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Date of contract, December 29, 1930. 


Amount of contract, $44,918. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in tthe con- 
tract, 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittings for public building, Lloyd- 
minster, Sask. Name of contractors, W. H. 
Cushing, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
January 2, 1931. Amount of contract, $2,440. 
The “B” Conditions* were inserted in the 
contract. 

Interior fittings for public building, Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont. Name of contractors, Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 16, 19381. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,185. The “B” Conditions* were 
inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings in public building, Melville, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Regina Sash & 
Door Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, August 15, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$2,370. The “B” Conditions* were inserted 
in the contract. 


DrpraRTMENT oF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
superstructure of a steel highway swing bridge, 
including the wooden flooring, over the Trent 
Canal at Fenelon Falls, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 9, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $6,512. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract for the erection ‘work 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Structural ironworkers............. $1 00 8 
Carpenters: 03. Gana ae nee Seon 0 75 8 
Concrete workers.... 0 45 8 
Labourers... oe. Rs 0 45 8 
Motorstruck arivert maa. eee cbee. 0 50 8 
Helpersi.. ss decct ; 0 45 8 





Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
Surge Tank, Penstock Breeching and connec-- 
tions required for the Hydro-Electric Power: 
Plant for the Welland Ship Canal at Merrit- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, Horton Steel 
Works, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont. Date of con-- 
tract, January 26, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $103,104. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract for the erection. 
work as follows:— 


*Shown on page 234. 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths » sS5s0et. ck rirttacee $0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
Garpenters: hhc: s oases hosoo tee 0 95 8 
Marpencers Nelpers cst. «2 4. s06 o: 0 50 8 
Ta DOUTCESA INA TRLn oe eee ek see 0 45 8 
Machinistsiy se yee vaccsstacueds 0 75 8 
Machinists’ helpers................ 0 50 8 
Steel hoist engineers............... 0 75 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 
Welders and burners............... 0 55 8 
TEIN ED otis oe oe se Se, coe 0 50 8 
d per day 
Driver—horse and cart............ 5 00 8 
Driver—team and wagon.......... 6 50 8 


Widening and deepening of Canal between 
Lock No. 5 and Lock No. 7 of the Grenville 
Canal, Ont. Name of contractors, Farley & 
Grant, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 31, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $25,305.50. 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


A fair wages schedule was 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Compressor runners...............- $0 60 8 
Drillrunnerss <) eeeee ee seek 0 50 8 
DOITICk TUNNETS...'s:4 4). uo Melee e's» 0 75 8 
HNIPeMMeNt wesc fr ee eee elk 0 50 8 
Bump runners }f. eee | 0 50 8 
Power shovel runners.............. 1 20 8 
DAROULCEA ME oem eee ck 0 40 8 
; per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
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Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Following are statements of payments made 
in January, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 

Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 


Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Girt Ore $ 681 14 


Making and Repairing Rubber stamps, 
Daters, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 


ONE ice pees eet ls thisagias fee aoe ao 
Capital Rubber stamp Works, Ot- 
tawa, Ont... 36 35 


Making Up and Supplying Letter Car- 
riers’ Uniforms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q... 6,053 61 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q.. .. 1,280 50 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. .. 416 70 
St. George Woollen Mills, Ltd., St. 


George Beauce, P.Q.. .. .. .. .. 673 14 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Mont- 

Veal. MGR. WEE ae ee asso 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, 

Ont. . 55 31 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 968 60 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ot- 


Cae Wt san) sen ae lhe 2,020 00 
Scales—- 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Cra E kw ci torcvion seuinh ded autereeay we bahen. 9 70 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont. 180 20 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa. 33 65 
Letter Boxes— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa 


(Locks repaired) .. .. . 3 80 
Letter Pouches and Satchels— 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, 
(dl) Sale Ge) pee Ure Srey rTP hc 0 46 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerte. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and _ the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are 
also included in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Epmonton, ALBERTA—A CrrRTAIN EMPLOYER 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL Moupers UNION, 
Locat No. 373. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 75-1930, 
to April 7, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice 30 days 
before April 7, of any year. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen moulders: 
80 cents. 

Apprentices to serve four years; one appren- 
tice allowed for the shop and one for every five 
journeymen employed. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 30 cents 
per hour, 5 cents per hour increase each six 
months of second and third year, and 10 cents 


Sundays and 
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per hour increase each six months of the fourth 
year. 

Any grievance will be taken up with the man- 
agement and by the shop committee, and failing 
an adjustment the committee will take the mat- 
ter up with the proper officials of the union. 


In the event of a strike, or any difference 
arising where the employees cease work, they 
shall not be paid for any moulds that may be 
made until there are enough to make a proper 
cast, and the same is poured by the moulders 
who put up the moulds. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


EpmontTon, ALBeRTA—CeErTAIN Jos PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, Loca 
No. 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1929, to October 31, 1932. 

The constitution and by-laws of the local 
union to be part of this agreement. 

All pressmen, assistant pressmen and feeders 
are to be under the jurisdiction of the union. 
If the union fails to furnish competent work- 
men, the employer may engage non-union em- 
ployees and they will be admitted to the union 
if eligible. The foreman to hire and discharge 
employees. 

_No cylinder pressman to be permitted to feed 
his own press and no press or presses shall be 
run at any time without a pressman in charge. 
No pressman shall run more than two auomatic 
feed presses. The minimum number of journey- 
men and helpers employed on various presses is 
specified. — 


Hours: 44 per week for day work and 42 per 
week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter; time and one 
half for work on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
May 24th, Thanksgiving Day and Civic Holiday; 
double time for work on Sundays, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Christmas Day. 

Wages per week for journeymen: from No- 
vember 1, 1929, to October 31, 1930, $44 for 
day work and $46.20 for night work; from No- 
veinber 1, 1930 to October 31, 1931, $46.20 for 
day work and $48.30 for night work; from No- 
vember 1, 1931, to October 31, 1932, $47.08 for 
day work and $49.14 for night work. Offset 
pressmen to receive 5 cents per hour over regu- 
lar rate. 

Wages per week for pressfeeders: from $11.50 
during first six months to $20 during seventh 
six months. Pressfeeders to receive this scale 
after becoming union members. They must work 
as registered feeders at least one year before 
being admitted to membership. 

Apprentices must pass their quarterly examin- 
ations regularly or they will not receive their 
raise in pay when due. 

Wages per week for apprentices: from $11.50 
during first six months to $19 during sixth six 
months, one 
fourth year and two-thirds of journeyman’s 
scale during fifth year. 

A standing joint committee will be appointed 
to see that offices are staffed in proportion to 
their equipment. 

Any dispute as to wages and hours will be 
submitted to an arbitration committee consist- 
ing of one representative of each party and a 


half of journeyman’s scale during . 


third chosen by them, providing it cannot be 
settled by conciliation. Pending settlement, 
work to continue. 

The Allied Printing Trades Council label and 
shop number must be used on all printing 
where a label is called for. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 
MontreaL, QuresEec—CerrTAIN EXCAVATING 
CONTRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 


UnIon or OperraTING ENGINEERS, LocaL 
No. 588. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 
1931, to December 31, 1931. If either party de- 
sides to terminate or change same on its ex- 
piration, they are to give 30 day’s notice. 

Only local union members to be employed. 
The business representative of the union will 
be allowed on all jobs. 

Hours: engineers 10 per day, a 60-hour week; 
firemen and oilers 12 hour day or 72 hour week, 
except when shovel is not in operation, firemen 
and oilers will be paid for ten hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and for holidays, except minor 
necessary repairs for which straight time will 
be paid. No work on Labour Day. 

Wages per week: shovel engineers $72, fire- 
men and oilers $43.20. 

One week’s notice of leaving job or of dis- 
charge to be given. 

On work outside of city limits, transportation 
to be paid. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—Master SHEET 
Merat Workers AND THE SHEET Meta 
WorkKers INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Loca No. 758. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after until each party gives two months’ notice 
before May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, 1929, with the following 
exceptions:— 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
$1.15 per hour. 





The Vancouver Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, at a meeting on January 20, adopted a 
resolution in favour of the amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of British 
Columbia so as to provide for a minimum 
compensation payment of $4 per day; that 
hernia cases be given consideration by the 
board on the recommendation of the attend- 
ing physician; that casual labour be brought 
under the provisions of the Act; and that, 
where awarded, temporary total disability 
compensation be continued until the recipient 
has resumed his former occupation at the 
time of disablement. An amendment will also 
be sought to the Hours of Work Act, cancel- 
ling all exceptions to the Act, and asking 
that all work be brought under the provisions 
of the Act. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in January was 
again toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower than 
in December. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was again lower at $9.86 
at the beginning of January, 1931, as com- 
pared with $10.10 for December, 1930; $11.88 
for January, 1930; $11.30 for January, 1929; 
$11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 
1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922: $1448 for January, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $1242 for January, 
1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. Of the 
twenty-nine items in the food budget, twenty 
were lower, while two showed a slight in- 
crease. The most important declines occurred 
in the prices of eggs, with less important 
decreases in pork, bacon, butter, cheese, flour, 
rolled oats, beans and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $20.21 at the beginning 
of January, 1931, as compared with $20.46 for 
December, i930; $22.17 for January, 1930; 
$21.55 for January, 1929; .$21.41 for January, 
1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; $21.96 for 
January, 1926; $21.09 for January, 1925; 
$21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 for January, 
1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30 for 
January, 1921; $2692 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.61 for January, 1918; and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
502 commodities in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 76-7 for January, 1931, as compared 
with 77-8 for December, 1930; 95-4 for 
January, 1930; 94:0 for January, 1929; 96-9 
for January, 1928; 97:8 for January, 1927; 
and 103-0 for January, 1926. One hundred 
and twenty-three prices quotations declined, 
sixty-one advanced and three hundred and 
eighteen were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the eight main groups 
were lower, the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of wheat, rye, barley, flax, flour, coffee 
and raw rubber; the Animals and their 
Products group, mainly because of lower 


quotations for steers, hogs, fresh meats, hides, 
cheese and fresh eggs, which more than offset 
higher prices for calves, lambs and butter; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
because of lower prices for cotton thread, 
cottonades, denims and ticking, which more 
than offset higher prices for raw cotton and 
raw silk; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due mainly to decreased prices 
for certain lines of lumber; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due 
to lower prices for electrolytic copper, copper 
wire, brass sheets, lead, silver and zinc; the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
eroup, due to lower quotations for plate 
elass; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
eroup, because of declines in the prices of 
copper sulphate, aluminium sulphate and 
shellac. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
considerably lower, the former due to reduced 
quotations for coffee, flour, cured meats, 
sugar, eggs, cottonades, denims, ticking and 
certain silk goods, and the latter due to lower 
prices for grains, hides, lumber, wood pulp, 
copper, lead and silver, which more than offset 
higher prices for raw silk, raw cotton and 
lambs. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw 
and partly manufactured goods were lower, 
due mainly to declines in the prices of grains, 
hides, steers, hogs and non-ferrous metals. 
Fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
also lower, because of decreased quotations 
for flour, gluten meal, tires, denim, silk fabrics, 
cheese, wire, copper sheets, brass, plate glass, 
aluminium sulphate and potassium iodide. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and eroceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each, 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LAaBouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry, starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces. 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 


sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. ‘The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that camparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget. for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1929, and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
eroup in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
eas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
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1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 


1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
The above figures were arrived at by con- Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index (Continued on page 248) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








Quan-| (ft) | (t) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 
Commodities | tity |1900/ 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 |1928 |1929 | 1930 | 1930} 1931 





Beef, sirloin....| 2 lb. |27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6) 53-4] 54-2] 56-4] 57-4] 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 63-2] 63-0 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 28-4] 30-6| 31-8] 36-4] 43-2] 45-4] 37-2] 37-2 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0| 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 16-6| 25-3] 25-7] 26-9} 18-9] 18-3] 17-8] 18-5] 19-9] 21-7| 23-9) 25-1] 21-8] 22-0 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8) 12-2] 16-8) 19-1} 20-9] 31-2] 32-3} 30-8| 25-6) 27-2] 27-6] 28-9] 28-5} 29-0] 30-1] 31-0] 26-7] 26-9 











Porkwles 2222.) 1 “ |12-2] 13-1} 18-0} 19-5} 20-6) 33-1] 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 26-7| 24-1] 28-5] 28-8] 25-9] 27-2] 29-8] 26-8] 25-9 
Pork salt.2e.... 2 “ 121-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-2] 62-6] 69-6) 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 46-8] 53-8] 54-8) 51-2] 53-2] 54-4) 53-2] 52-6 
Bacon, break- 

HASU AAT ses 1 “ 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 24-8] 44-8] 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 33-7] 41-4] 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 39-0} 38-3 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 66-6] 77-6} 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-6] 49-8] 46-4] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 41-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 45-5] 63-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5] 64-3] 60-2] 64-4] 58-5] 50-5 
Eggs, storage...} 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4! 28-1] 33-4] 51-2] 69-5| 75-7| 58-7| 46-6] 51-9] 50-1] 52-7] 52-0} 48-4] 52-1] 45-9] 40-1 
MW, 6 qts.|36-6) 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 71-4} 90-6] 93-0! 79-8] 71-4] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6] 72-6 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-0] 93-8/135-2]113-4] 83-4] 81-0] 79-4] 92-0} 86-0] 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 69-8! 67-6 
Butter, cream- 

2) 5 A Oe “ 125-5| 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2] 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 43-9] 50-7] 47-9] 47-0] 48-3] 47-5! 38-2] 37-3 
Cheese, old.. 1 “ 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 21-3) 33-3] 40-9} 39-2] 32-6/§30-7|§29-0)§33-4/§30-5)/§32-1|§33 -8}§33-0/§29-9/§29-2 
Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3/§30-7/§29-0|§33 -4|§30-5/§32-1/§33-8/§33-0 §29- -9/§29-2 
PSreVas ton wes te “ 155-5) 58-5] 66-0) 61-5) 64-2/114-0/120-5}132-0/105-0)100-5}]112-5|115-5/114-0|115-51115-5/117-0] 99-0! 99-0 
Flour, eee 10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0} 65-0] 74-0) 68-0} 48-0)§44-0/§55-0/§54-0/§52-0/§52-0/§50-0)/§53-0/§38-0/§37-0 
Rolled oats.. 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 21-5] 35-0} 40-0] 36-0] 28-0) 27-5} 31-0] 29-0] 30-5] 31-5] 31-5] 32-0] 27-0] 26-5 

ICEL. .& lc teileks 2 “ |10-4| 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 12-0} 19-6] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6]/§21-0/§21-6/§22-0/§21-8/§21-2/§21-0|§20-6/§19-6 §19-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-4] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2] 16-0] 21-2] 20-8] 16-2] 15-4 
Apples, evapor- 

Bted ae wees. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 12-4] 19-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0) 21-6] 20-0] 20-3] 20-2] 19-4] 20-6] 21-3] 19-7] 19-6 
Prunes, medium 

BIZO acess 1 “ /11-5] 9-6) 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-8] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0} 15-3} 15-7] 15-4] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 12-9] 12-6 
Sugar, granulat- 

(30 LR, Mee Met ae 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-8] 42-8) 62-0} 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0} 29-2) 25-6] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-2] 19-8] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 18-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 12-9 

ea, black. ze | 8-2) 8-3} 8-7] 8-9} 9-1} 12-5] 16-0) 14-5] 13-5/§14-9]§17-6/§17-9/§18-01§17-8|§17-7/§17-6|§14-4 §14-3 
Tea, green...... 2 “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1} 9-3) 9-3] 12-1] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]§14-91§17-6}§17-9/§18-0/§17-8]§17-7/§17-6|§14-4/§14-3 

fee re eo | “ 1 8-6} 8-8) 8-9) 9-4] 9-5] 10-1] 14-7) 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-2] 15-1] 13-5} 13-3 
Potatoes........ 3 bag 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 72-7/103-0] 75-5] 52-6] 39-0] 46-4] 88-0] 68-0] 54-8] 42-6] 77-9] 42-2] 41-7 
Vinegar......... 16 qt.| °7 “7 7 8 8 8 9 -9/ 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48} 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73)12-42/15-30/14- 4811-03 )10-52/10-77|11-63/11-37/11-19|11-30)11-88/10-10] 9-86 





c. : hf ol? Celt. ci emerh i ental Ge vin CN CS ICG. tee Te.) UC ee eae Dele 
Starch, laundry} 3 1b. | 2-9} 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 3-3) 4-6) 4-7] 4-9] 4-2) 4-0) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0 


ea ee }ig ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55+0) 54-1] 72-4] 87-8/125-0]109-6/115-1/105-1/114-7|105-3|102-7/102-1]101-4/101-0|101-4 
al, bitumin- 











OUSi 8 ertatcielet« 131-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-1] 55-9) 65-2] 92-1] 71-7] 74-0} 65-0} 65-8] 64-6] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-8) 62-5 
Wood, hard.....| “ ced./32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-9] 63-7] 80-6] 90-5] 80-2] 80-6! 78-4| 76-9] 75-9] 75-0] 75-5] 76-0] 75-6| 75-6 
Wood, soft......|“ “ |22-6) 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 32-1] 47-2] 62-5] 69-0] 59-8] 59-4] 57-5) 56-2] 55-9) 55-8] 55-4] 54-3] 54-1] 54-4 
Coaloil .. 2:70... 1 gal./24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7} 23-9] 25-8) 31-0} 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-5) 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8} 30-7 

$ $ $ 
Fuel and light*|...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-90) 2-65) 3-27) 4-17] 3-53) 3-61] 3-37) 3-44) 3-33] 3-28) 3-27] 3-26) 3-24] 3-25 
$ 
Rent 4 mo./2-37| 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-83) 4-50) 5-54! 6-60) 6-92] 6-96] 6-91! 6-86) 6-85| 6-89] 6-94) 6-99) 7-07] 7-06 
THrotals,.f.02..).|. ss 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02/14- 49/19 -61/24- 15/25 - 30/21 -52/21-13/21-09/21-96/21-59/21-41/21-55|22-17/20-46/20-21 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-45)15-35)14-72]11-18/10-68/10-85}11-80)11-34]11-12|11-33/11-92/10-42|10-21 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81| 5-26) 5-81} 6-34] 6-80/10-63/13-42/13-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-76|10-77]10-52/10-32/10-23|11-00| 9-85} 9-81 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55] 7-04) 7-45)12-33/14-97|14-44/11-11]10-48]10-94/11-82]11-42/11-26/11-21/11-81|10-37|10-20 
QUeheO..)5.52 5 a+ 06) ans 5-15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-27/12-18/14-67/13-76/10-63|/10-24/10-12/11-23]10-62/10-37|10-54/11-11) 9-45) 9-24 
Ontario, i..50%4 0: 03 8 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-43/12-51/15-35)14-39}10-88/10-45]10-60]11-66]11-48]11-22/11-27/11-84)10-05| 9-77 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19) 7-46) 7-87/ 8-21/11-84/16-09/13-94/10-87/10-16/10-51}10-83]10-74)10-80]11-13/11-51] 9-59) 9-33 
Benbesehowran apis eraeie 6-86/ 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-46/12-18)15-39)14-10/11-06}10-47/10-91)/11-21]11-47/11-37|11-36]11-90} 9-83) 9-58 

Fil Src RACED 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-77)12-72)15-88]14-77/10-94/10-26]11-13]11-31]11-24/11-29/11-56/12-15) 9-90) 9-51 
Brith Columbia. ...) 6-90} 7-74) 8-32] 9-13) 9-08]12-69]/16-11/15-75|12-08/11-39]11-89]12-42|12-12]12-16|12-26/12-85|11-14/10-89 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 













































Pork Bacon 
Ss Fr 2 = one = = 
3 3 no, BO be P rey 3 .6 oS 
LOCALITY ERA wedi BY eee Sl ee et emer s nah esa 
aa | 3s S| de | de | t3, | S481 822) 98 1-23 
| Bs s| a2 | £2 | #2 |22s|e8e| 32 | 8s 
mea] om r=) & Ds OR | aaa] Am ae} Cac 
a fe S = fe a Q Q ea) 
cents | cents | cents cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-5 | 26-5 15-0 22-0 26-9 25-9 26-3 38-3 42-6 57-0 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 34-2 | 28-7 16-8 18-9 25-1 28°3 25°53 37-8 42-4 56-0 
TS Vd NOyiycistae siateesd eierelelis 32-7 | 26 24 16-8 17°5 26-5 27-8 27-1 35-7 41 57:5 
2—New Glasgow........ ~.| 83°3 | 30-6 : 16-6 20 20 28-8 25 37-7 40-5 55:3 
3—Amherst.........+-+++- 32*30)| 22720 ; 16:5 22 = 26 23-8 39 41-8 55 
4—Halifax........ ori Es 39-6 | 31-4 | 33-4 19-1 18-6 29 29-4 24-3 37 41-1 58-3 
5—Windsor,.....cccesseee- 32-5 | 27-5 16:5 20 25 28 27-5 39 45 53:3 
C= Truro We dei eeea nes 30 30 15 15 25 30 25-5 38-5 43 56-4 
7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 30 18 = — 27-5 23 37-7 40 52-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 34-9 | 27-7 | 26-2 16-1 19-2 24-4 27-8 25-6 38-2 42-6 59-7 
S—Monctom eile ee. aes « 33 28-7 | 23-1 15-2 20 27-5 28-3 25-1 39 42 60-7 
O=-StrJOnn fcc. vss seers cles 36-7 | 25-8 16 20 22-5 28-7 25-9 37-6 42-3 59-2 
10—Fredericton............ 38-8 | 30 30°8 17-8 16:8 23°38 28-3 26-4 38-8 45-5 62-9 
1i—"Bathurstye yoni deameres 31°20 | 26-2:2aeu 15-4 20 aa 26 25 87°3 40-5 56 
Quebec (average)............ 27-9 | 24-6 | 24-4 12-3 17-6 25°3 24-0 23°9 35°3 40-6 58-2 
12—Quebec..........-+-ee0- 28:3 | 26-5 | 27-3 11-6 19:1 25-2 23:3 24-1 35-2 39-6 54:6 
13—Three Rivers.........-- 94-6 | 24-4 | 25-2 12-7 16-7 25 22-9 25-5 40 43-3 58 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33-5 | 27-5 | 28-5 19 18-7 28 29 25-3 37-9 39-7 62-5 
15——Sorel eases steiesa0 es eieisis +e 30 22-5 10 — — 22 23-2 _— 45 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 92-5 121-2 |) 21-7 10-5 18-7 23-3 20-5 23 34-4 42-7 56-7 
W7—StJolniseess scan tee 31-7 | 28-3 | 28-3 2 20-7 25 26 20-7 35 39-5 60 
18—Thetford Mines ....... oe 21-5 | 17-5 10 ile 24 22 23°8 30-5 — 55 
19—Montreal.............-- 32-1 | 27-1 | 29-4 13-4 15 26 25-1 25-5 34-8 38-3 58-8 
20—— Hulls su Re eee se aes 25 22-1 | 21-4 11-2 14-7 25°8 25 24-3 34-2 36-7 58-2 
Ontario (average)............ 32-2 | 27-0 | 25-0 15-4 24-1 26-8 25-1 26-8 36-3 39-8 55-7 
DI-——-Ottawazsercecss vere sessile: 30-1 | 25 24-2 12-4 20-8 27-7 23-8 25-7 36-6 39-7 58 
22—Brockville............- 33-3 | 28-3 | 27-7 15-5 19 30 25 25 88-4 40-6 54-3 
23—Kingston..........+00+- 31-6 | 25-3 | 24-4 13-5 19-4 25-2 23-5 24-1 35°3 39:7 53-9 
24—Belleville............+- 24-8 | 21 24-3 13-7 22-8 26-7 25 24-8 39-2 42-6 56-6 
25—Peterborough. ........ 33-6 | 28-6 | 26-3 15:7 25-6 26-5 24-2 26-5 36-7 39-4 54 
96—Oshawai. ides ste ie wane 33 27-6 | 22-4 16-8 26-4 28-7 23-6 PH 39 41-9 53-4 
27 Or Mia. Ws wale sea 98-4 | 24-1 | 24-5 14-2 25 23 24 26-7 35 38-4 55-8 
DR ITOLODLO), 1) Aamsiaiiye & oiele's 34-9 | 27-8 | 27-4 17-4 23-7 27-7 24-6 26-1 36-8 43 57 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 36 26-7 | 28-3 14-4 27-5 — 25 2Ye5 36 38-4 57-8 
30—St. Catharines ........ 29-5 | 25-5 | 25-6 12-6 23-4 25 23-2 24-3 35 37-8 51-8 
31—Hamilton go. ncn ts. .65- 34-3 | 28-8 | 27-2 17-2 24-5 20 24-3 31-7 35°38 38-6 52-2 
32——Brantiord!). ..cccc> + «le 33:3 | 29-1 | 25-5 15-1 24-2 25 24-9 30 35-3 39-3 56:3 
S8— Galt WE aNeuae es seer 31-7 | 27 22-5 17 24-2 28-3 24-5 _ 36-9 41 56-1 
S4— Guelph i tinteae series e 32-2 | 26-7 | 25-4 17-8 25-3 25-2 22-2 28-3 34:1 87-5 51-1 
35—Kitchener............-.- 31-8 | 26-9 | 22-3 17-2 25 30 26-1 25 33-1 37-1 54 
36—Woodstock...........-- 31-2 | 25-7 15-7 My! 22-5 24 25 384 37-2 52-6 
8% —Stratiord,. 5,008. </atee eis © 30-8 | 26-3 “4 16-8 25-3 25 24-1 22-5 34-3 37 52-7 
$8-—— London ..25 |. sels 6 26s - 82-5 | 27-3 +5 15-2 23-5 25-4 25 24-5 35 39-4 56-2 
39—St. Thomas: 3. .55'ss% 31-1 | 27-4 “4 16-2 23-9 27 23-1 24-7 35-1 39°3 55 
40—Chatham.............. 30-2 | 25-7 8 13-9 23-3 26-9 23-4 27-2 37-5 40-3 60-1 
41 —Wandsorse: ahs aoe se sere st 30-6 | 23-9 “5 13-6 23-7 27-4 24:3 24-4 34 36-7 56 
42-—Sarniaiinee seca sic lole els 31-7 | 28-7 3 17 26-7 29-3 26-7 27-2 33-2 3f 54 
43—Owen Sound .»-| 81-2 | 24-5 7 14-7 23-+7 24 24 25-8 35°3 40 53-6 
44-—North Bay s.ccesccseclae 37-5 | 382-5 13-7 25 — 22-5 26-7 37-3 40-6 55-7 
45—Sudbury.........+-e00: 36-2 | 31-4 9 17-4 28-5 34 30-2 30-1 37-9 40-1 58-6 
46-—Cobalti.l5. Aiainascioe sins 33-3 | 27-8 2 14-2 25 = 28-8 — 38-4 41-8 60-5 
Aja srAMIAANS tsa sistals, sls) aie) ote 32-7 | 27-3 7 15 23-5 28 27-3 28 87-5 39-6 58-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34 29 5 14-1 24-3 29 25-8 32 39-7 42-8 57-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 30 25-7 “1 15-7 21-3 = 29-7 30-4 37-2 45 60°3 
50—Fort William........... 33-4 | 28-6 6 18-1 24-5 28-3 29-7 29-4 40 43-1 58-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-8 | 22-6 5 12-8 17-4 24-9 23°3 23°2 38-3 43-7 55-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 31-6 | 23-8 14-1 18-2 26-6 24:7 23-2 38-3 42-3 53-4 
52-—iBrandomh crc. 5 s,s 0 25-9 | 21-3 11-4 16-6 23-2 21-8 — 88-3 45 57-5 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 28-5 | 24-1 +9 11-9 18-4 25-9 23°7 25-4 41-8 46-5 60-2 
BS ROR INA ei aes ce. cecil 27-1 | 21-2 “1 12 15-8 26-4 22-2 — 39-8 45 63 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 25 10 20 25 25 25 43-3 47-5 57-5 
55—Saskatoon.............- 27-1 | 22-8 6 11-6 18 27-1 23-6 21-3 39-9 44-3 57-1 
56—Moose Jaw.........+6+- 29-6 | 27-2 8 14 19-9 25 23-9 30 44-2 49-2 63-1 
Alberta (average)............ 27-1 | 23-4 2 13-1 18-9 26-6 25°3 25°6 40-1 45-2 53-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 22-6 3 13-2 18-6 23-7 25 25 42-5 46-5 51-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 22 15 20 30 30 30 40-5 47-5 56-6 
59—Edmonton...........-- 29-2 | 26 2 11-7 19 29 23-2 24-7 36-9 41-2 49-9 
60—Calgary. ..5...cccccecee 28-5 | 23:3 6 13-4 19-2 23-5 24-4 23-4 40-2 46-7 54-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-7 | 23 12-2 17-9 26-7 23°7 25 40-3 44.3 53-1 
British Columbia (average) .| 33-9 | 28-5 3 17-5 25-9 33-3 30-2 29-3 46-3 52-2 61-3 
2-H EMO) escteislapcrcieiere eeielnre = 33-3 | 29-3 “5 16:1 23 35 29-2 29 47-5 52-1 60 
G63—NelsOn ise free cea es 35 29 20-7 29 — 33-7 27°5 45-1 51-4 59-6 
O4—"DBrall oa eid dae tases ° 32-3 | 27-6 | 26-6 18-2 26 32-3 31 2 6 OX) 47-1 54-5 60 
5—New Westminster...... 32-5 | 27-4 | 23-7 16 24-5 29-1 27-8 30-7 43-1 48-7 61-5 
66—Vancouver. ......-..+- 32:8 | 25-7 | 24-4 17-2 25-2 32:6 25-8 27-6 44-4 48 61-5 
Gl NACTOR IB « caidaies- tsieis 2260 = 34-5 | 27-7 | 25:3 16:5 25-4 32:7 28-3 26 45-8 50-4 62-2 
68—Nanaimo ............ 33-2 | 28-4 | 26-8 20 31-4 36-6 30 30 48-3 57-5 63-2 
69—Prince Rupert.........- 87-5 | 32-5 15 23 35 35-5 34°3 48-6 55 62:5 


a Price persingle quart higher. 








b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1931 
Fish Eggs Butter 
fom phe = « - xy S “4 te! a co} 8 o ze) 

cot WEee' li oe | Se ee Miiemelbeeeiin ss logoies lie les || sy 
age) 38.(da-| 2. | ds |s8.| 2. (28 =| 8S | 26s (Sees) 29 132.) Be 
Seg | ses) aes] §4 | 83 | Be8] GS feeos| as | 78S |B+88| 5 | 285) 3a 
mee |See|285| 2s | = |28e| 2s |aacs| £8 | des sss] oe | PEs | 32 
Soe a ae [poe | aay ome (ere Oven pr eicume | ied rash) | Bee 3a /\84nea| Bea | saa © &. 

o ce = a a a z& Id 5 fy 5 S A 5 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19.2 30-5 20-0 13-5 58-9 21-2 20-1 34-5 20-8 50-5 49-1 12-1 33-8 37-3 
13-2 34-6 — — 55-0 18-3 17-3 25-1 21-5 58-0 47-3 11-8 37-4 41-3 
10 35 —— — 60 18-7 15-9 24-4 21-6 62-1 48-7 | 13-15 36-5 39-4 | 1 
15 35 a a 60 17-7 20 28-6 19-5 55 46-5 | 12-13 38-3 41-4 | 2 
16 35 — — 50 18-7 17-5 24-2 21-2 56-7 48 10 37-9 41-3 | 3 
10-15 35 — — 55 17-7 16-2 PS 22-6 62-2 47-8 |a 12-5 35 40 4 
12 40 — — — 19-3 15 27-4 22-5 55 47-5 10 37-5 42-515 
12-15 | 25-30 — = 50 17-8 19 23-2 21-5 56-7 45-3 12 39-4 43 6 
15 40 — — 60 19 20 32-5 20 60 48-7 10 34 37:3 | 7 
16-0 36-7 — 10-0 55-0 19-1 17-9 37-3 22-2 56-2 43-8 12-4 36-3 38-6 
12 35 — 10 60 18-2 17-6 35-1 21-5 57-5 45-4 12 40 40-8 | 8 
18 35 — 10 60 19 17 41-6 21-5 58-1 44-9 la 13-5 40 40-6 | 9 
20 40 — — 50 19-7 19 3573 22-7 53 45 12 35 37-9 }10 
14 a — — 50 19-6 18 — 23 _ 40 12 30 35 11 
15-3 30-4 22-2 9-3 56-0 20-5 20-4 28-7 20-6 54-0 41-0 11-1 31-7 33-9 
12 28 25 — 50 22 21-5 27-8 20-2 56-7 40-8 14 31 33-5 |12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 — ~— 25 22-5 52-6 41-9 i102 32 33°3 113 
13-15 | 28-82 | 20-22 10 — 20-7 20-7 28-6 20-5 46-9 43-7 10 30 33-8 {14 
— — — —— _ — — —_ 20-3 54-4 41-7 10 — 33-2 15 
_— — 20 — a — — 31-7 19-4 58-7 43-3 9 —_ 33-6 116 
20 — 20 10 60 20 20-3 —_ 19-6 55-6 38-2 10 33 33°8 {17 
— — — 8 50 —_ — 25 22-4 51-1 40-6 10 30-2 33°5 118 

12-5-18 | 32-35 — 8 a 19-9 21-9 31-6 19-3 59-3 41-5 | 12-13 34-2 36-7 }19 
—_ 28 _ 10 60 20 17-7 31-4 20-8 50-5 37 12 31-7 83-8 {20 
18-4 30-7 22-6 12-4 65-0 21-0 19-6 36-2 19-9 49-9 39-8 12-1 33-2 36-4 
15 30-32 25 — — 21-6 20-1 35 19 60-7 38-3 12 32-2 35-6 |21 
17 ah 18-20 — — 20-8 16-7 34 19-8 46 42 10 32 34-8 |22 
15 35 25 10-20 — 18-9 18-5 34-6 18 51-1 40-2 10 31-7 34-8 {23 
— 25 20 — o 25 21 34-1 20-3 40-8 36 ja 9-5 36 35-7 |24 
20 28 20 — 60 17-3 19-7 35-1 21-6 44.2 34-1 10 - 31 34-7 |25 
il 32 23 10 75 23-3 18 34 20-8 50-1 41-3 12 oo 34-3 |26 
18 30 20 12 — 25 17-7 38-5 20-1 44-7 37-6 1a 11-4 33-5 37-1 127 
15 24 16 _ —_ 25 17-8 40-8 19-9 55-9 34-6 12 32 36-5 128 
20 35 25 — — 25 21 39-1 19-8 51-6 47-5 |b 13 — 36-8 |29 
20 35 30 os — 18-5 17-7 40 18-6 52-3 40-8 ja 13 34-7 36-2 130 
20 30 25 — 75 18-4 16-2 44 19-6 50-4 41 12 33°3 37-7 {31 
20 32 20-27 15 — 20 17-7 34-5 19 47 40 12 34-3 35-9 |32 
15 35 20-33 12 — 20 23-3 35-7 19-2 47-9 38-7 ja 11-8 33-7 36-2 133 
18 — 25 —_ — 20 21-7 38 18-8 47-8 40-5 12 31-7 34-9 134 
_ 30 — — 50 19 20-7 28-6 18-5 45-7 39-7 11 31 Sinise 
2 25 25 12-5 — 19-5 21-5 36-3 18-8 45 37-2 11 34-7 34-8 136 
25 38-41 | 22-24 15 — 20-5 18-3 36-7 18-6 45-5 38-8 ja 11-8 35 35-2 137 
— 25 25 _ —_ 19-3 18-3 88-9 19-5 45-9 88-2 11 34 35-5 138 
18 32 18-25 — 50-60 20-8 20-6 45-3 19-6 44.9 38-3 12 35°8 36-6 39 
18 29-35 20-23 12 — 20-7 24 34-1 19 48 40-6 12 34-2 36-5 |40 
20 30 20 _— —_— —_ 20 45-1 18-8 49-7 43-3 12 35 37-5 141 
— — 23-28 —- — 19-3 20 39 20-8 51-2 37-2 12 32 36-1 |42 
— — — —_ _ 18-3 18-2 33-5 18-7 43-8 38-7 ja 11-8 30-7 35-2 143 
— — —_— — —_ 18 21 33-7 20 60 40 11-12-5 30 35-7 |44 
— 25-30 28 10 75 25 19 30 22-5 57-5 43-2 15 — 37-6 {45 
-—— 30 — _ 70 21 a 30:5 22-7 56-6 41-9 |b 16 — 38-3 |46 
— — 20 _ — 24-3 21-5 25-2 22-5 58-5 38-8 ja 16-7 _ 388°4 147 
— BAF a — 22-5 21-2 44-2 21-2 60-3 44-9 12 33-5 37-3 148 
— — 18 10 — 21-2 16-9 36-7 21-5 46-3 40-1 ja 12-5 35 39-5 149 
— — 18 a 60 20 19-3 31-8 21-1 48-4 41-4 ja 12-5 34 39-9 150 
— — 14-0 — — 21-8 18-9 —_ 19-8 49-6 38-3 12-0 31-7 36-1 
20-30 32 18 12 — 21 18-7 os 18-6 52-2 38-9 Ib 12 32-6 37-2 |51 
— — 10 —- a 22-5 19 33-4 20-9 47 37-6 12 30-8 34-9 [52 
27-0 27-9 12-1 16-3 —- 24-7 21-7 34-6 21-7 45-1 35-2 12-8 29-8 36-7 
25 30 10 — — 25 21 36-8 21-9 44.2 33-4 13 29-3 36-6 153 
30 30 10 12-5 — 25 20 — 22-7 45 37-5 12 32-5 39-3 {54 
28 25-28] 10-10-5 20 — 24-2 22 29-3 21-6 44-5 33-8 13 28 33-9 |55 
25 25 18 — — -- 23-7 37-7 20-7 46-6 36-1 13 29-5 36-9 |56 
25:3 26-3 13-5 19-3 — 23-8 23-5 36°4 21-0 43-2 32-4 11-6 31-4 38-2 
35 30 12-5 — — 22-6 25-5 34:5 23-7 43-2 33 12 32 39-6 [57 
25 30 18 — — 25 25 36-2 21 39 30) \ae 13 33 39-6 58 
20-25 | 20-25 | 10-12-5 15 — 20-3 22-2 27-7 20-4 44-5 32-8 ja 11-1 29 35-8 159 
26 24 15 23 — 24-2 23 41-3 19-9 45-3 382°2 teh 32-1 37-4 |60 
18 25 10 20 — 26-7 21-8 42-1 20-2 43-9 33-9 11 30-9 38-8 |61 
22-2 27-1 18-3 16-6 — 23-2 22-5 38-4 22-6 47-1 39-2 13-4 38-1 41-4 
py) 30 _— 18 — 23-7 25 43°5 23-9 50 37,5 ja 12-5 oo 42-7 |62 
30 35 20 20 — 25 26-6 386-5 25 56-7 47-8 ja 14:3 37:5 41-7 |63 
30 35 — 20 — 25 22-5 37-5 24:5 57-5 48-1 ja 14-3 40 44 164 
19 22 — 13 _ 22-1 20-6 36 19-7 42 35-7 11-1 37-6 39-4 165 
14 19-25 20 15 -— 21-1 19-3 34-8 19-5 41-5 35-3 11-1 36-7 39-1 166 
15 28 a 15 — 21-9 19 9 37-3 20-3 39-4 32-7 ja 14-3 37-6 40-5 |67 
— 25 — — — 23-7 22-5 43-3 23-4 41-2 36:6 ja 12-5 37-2 40 {68 
— 20 15 15 — 23-3 23-7 38-3 24-4 48-4 40 |a 16-7 40 43-4 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








if 3 a4 - Canned Vegetables 
oT eS ee ae sas Wile ie 
° = iS) ; Q ° “A a 3 
meh ERE wee) | ae eae eae 
: cee “4 3 OA En 2 oh gj @ ie bois) 
Locality oh ran 2.) Uae 6. Sie #8 ~ oe a i oR 
eo-~ | 2 | 88 |Sael o@ | So | $3] 28 | 2a | as 
oo Be ae | KUM | Oh om 28 a8 oa a 
ae Oe lea ie BD | Sac) Se a8, BB Sty eS 
2) Q 0D) eo) (a=) font H a Ay iS) 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 29-2 6-6 17-8 3-7 5-3 9-8 12-0 14-3 13-0 15-0 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 28-1 7-0 17-1 4-1 6-5 9-4 13-6 14-8 12-8 14-6 
1 SVANEY suchen sss sas oy severe c- 30-3 7:3 17-2 4-1 5-7 9-6 13-9 14-3 13 14-4 
2—New Glasgow...........e+e02- 26°8 |6-7-7°3 16-4 4 4-9 9-2 13-1 13-8 13-1 13-1 
OAM DOPBb ise ss do's Gees bas ees 27-3 7:3 16 4-4 5-4 9 13-7 15-1 13-2 15 
8 MBIIEX. bois as WGA Vigh «VORA 28-7 6-7 17-6 3-9 5-5 9-3 12-6 16-1 12-2 14-8 
5—Windsor 27-5 16-7-7-3 18-7 4-2 5-7 10 14-3 15 13 16 
6—Truro 28-1 6-7 16-4 4-1 5-5 9-5 14-1 14-6 12-1 14-4 
7—P.K.I.—Charlottetown 25 7:3 18 3°7 5 9-8 13 16-5 13-5 17-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-7 7:5 18-0 4-2 5-2 10-1 13-4 14-3 12-8 14-1 
S-=Monctonty cc). ges ce fare’ bioie otele'e = 31-4 8 17-7 4-2 5-8 11-4 13-5 15 13-6 14-8 
Pret SOR iss Heeb a bain siete 4 > 29-7 7:3 18-8 3°9 5-5 9-2 11-3 14-5 12-6 14-1 
10—Fredericton...i.. 0260005 +ssl00+ 27-5 7°3 17:3 3-9 5-1 9-7 15-1 14-7 11-8 14-5 
D1 BaChurstens, xan lus glee a etoliiare's 30 7°3 18 4-6 4-5 10 13-5 13 13 13 
Quebec (average).............0.005- 25°3 5-6 16-9 4-0 5-7 8-6 12-1 12-8 13-2 14:3 
12—-Quebee. gis dese dae’s 3p ap ere «© 26-2 6 16-7 4.2 6 9-4 12-6 12-6 13-6 12-5 
13—Three Rivers..........sseeee00: 27-6 4-7 17-8 4-3 4-5 8-9 12-8 13-5 15-1 15-6 
14—Sherbrooke.............eeee00- 26-2 5-6 17-1 3:7 5-7 8-8 12-2 13-4 12-4 15-7 
ED eBOrOL Soak ee ais bo sep as 25 6-7 18-7 3-7 5 7°8 10-4 13-4 12-9 13-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe) :)se. 0.4 ae caes - 22-5 4-3 15-6 3-2 6 9-1 13-1 12-7 12-6 14 
AVES Ge DONT ikl LN. st bise Wabi ste cotaline 6 22-8 |4-7-6 16 4 6-7 8-2 11-5 1250 h eee 15-4 
18—Thetford Mines................ 26-5 |5-0-5-7 16-7 4.2 5-8 8-2 12-8 12-7 15-1 13-7 
19 —Montreal ams Vaeciiis sb aps see o 26-2 |6-0-6-7 17-6 4-2 5-2 9-2 10-8 12-6 12-7 13-8 
20M) bce dene heaves lp eases. 24-6 |4-7-6-7 15-6 4-4 6-4 7-5 12-3 11-9 10-8 13-9 
Ontario (average).............0.000: 29-5 6-2 17-3 3-4 5-2 10:3 12-5 13-6 11-7 14-0 
D1 OETA We Wise leg Slot alels aceraibte:s ¢ 30-8 |5-3-7-3 18 4 5-4 10-2 11-5 13-9 11-8 13-4 
2z~-Brockville;:. 5. te.’ apo ane = 29-7 6 15 3-6 4-8 10-3 12-2 13-2 12-2 13 
23 —Kingston.s dfs cutee eb abe slo 26-8 6 15-7 3-6 5-2 9-7 12-7 12-8 9-9 13-1 
24—Bollevillewn. s.b<kss segets deme 26-5 Ded, 16-9 3°3 5 10-2 11-7 11-7 11-2 13-1 
25—Peterborough 27-8 6 16 3:4 4-4 11-6 12-1 12-9 10-5 14-1 
26—Oshawa 31-2 |6-0-6:7 16:5 3 5 9-7 11-2 13-4 11 13-2 
20—-Orillig: acs sehen 32 es 28-2 5-3 18-5 3:3 4-5 10-7 13-2 14-9 12-4 14-7 
28—Toronto 34-8 |6-7-7°3 17-5 3-5 4-9 10 11-9 13-9 11-9 14 
29—Niagara Falls...............-- 32-3 6-7 18-6 3-2 5 10-6 13-4 14-5 12-2 15-2 
30—St. Catharines, .........5..00 28-9 6-7 17-5 3-2 4-6 9-9 11-8 13-2 10-6 13-4 
Si--Ham iltonie,’.s tesshe deck oleae 34-9 |5-3-6-7 18 3-3 5-2 10 10-7 14 11-6 13-9 
$2-—bBrantior diss). casos. vise vee 31-7 |5-3-6-7 17-2 2-9 4-6 11 12-6 12-5 10-9 12-9 
B3——Galt.|s sede se deee ke ces eee ere 32-9 6 18-1 3-1 4-9 11-2 12-6 13-4 10-4 14 
34-—Guelphy) tase isco saws ch deen 30-6 6 18-8 3-4 4-8 10-8 11-3 13-4 11-8 14-5 
35—Kitchenersteots'oc pss s se vedere 29-8 6 18 2-9 5-2 10-2 12 13-8 10-9 13-9 
86—-Woodstock.:. 6. .sciecck owes. 26-7 |5-3-6 16 2-9 4-5 9-8 11-2 13-6 10-8 13-3 
oi wtratiorduy. sole shes kh os Gees 26-8 6 18-3 3 4-8 10-8 12-3 13-9 10-7 14 
BO WONGON pee cc bcetes chee an 29-1 |6-0-6:7 18-3 3-3 5 10-2 11-8 13-4 11-8 13-3 
B9—St: Thomas. .45.. sencsb seatteets 28-1 |5-3-6-7 18-8 2-9 4-8 11-9 12-9 14-3 12 14 
40-—-Chat bam: .6.24 opp sic se the cited 6 26-9 5-3 17 2-9 5-1 10 13-1 13-6 12 13-5 
41——Windsor wdc. 34s sete dealeate deers ¢ 27-8 |6-7-7:3 18 3°5 5-4 10-4 13-7 13-4 11-6 14:3 
42-——DAINIAy eH c8 setheree aoe tte 29-2 5-3 17-2 3-1 5 11 12-6 13-5 13-2 15 
43-—Owen, Sound. 01.230. se us diss oe 26-4 |6-0-6:7 18-4 3-1 4-7 9-4 13-3 13-7 11-1 13+3 
44——North Bay: o28 ox suse Selec stewie 33-2 6-7 15 3-9 5-4 9-6 11-8 14-2 11-3 14 
$5—-Sud DULY <i. 'c sea vetece sleldauses 29-2 |6-7-7:3 16-7 4-6 ul 9-2 15-5 14-7 12-2 15-5 
46-—Cobalt.'sc6.64 hes sacs able te shee 29-6 6:7 16-5 4-1 6-7 10-3 16-7 13 12-3 15-8 
£7 PAM NING 2/5 32 oY lb bs apes ee atele te 6 30-2 6-7 15 4-1° 7 10 12-7 14-3 14-3 14-6 
48—Sault Ste Marie................ 28-3 6-7 18 4 6-2 10-8 13-1 14-2 13-5 14:6 
49—-Port. Arthur ..bddsek sie. deaiaoste 28-6 6-7 18:8 3:6 5-2 9-9 10-7 13-7 11-2 14-2 
60—VBort William... tins deny go dees 27-5 6-7 16:8 3°8 5-3 9-6 11-4 14-2 12-7 13-9 
Manitoba (average) 30-4 5-9 18-8 3-6 5-1 10-8 12-5 16-6 14-0 16-2 
Hl— Winnipeg si. ss 4 see 3 cle ae ales s 30-4 {5-6-6 19-5 3-7 5 10-2 12-2 16 12-8 15-7 
52-—Brandomsyo. ii co.uk os dampers 30:4 |5-6-6-2 18 3-5 5-1 11-3 12-8 17-2 15-2 16-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30-6 6-4 18-5 3°5 5-0 10-5 12-6 16-8 15-6 17-3 
HS— Regina Aes he Bes Aumhe Aabee 31-1 |5-0-6-7 18 3-4 5-1 10-9 11-7 16-7 13-8 16-5 
54—Prince Albert............se000- 32-5 6-7 21 3-5 4-9 9-3 12-1 17-6 17-1 17-9 
55— Saskatoon: sas is cease siisto sees 29-2 6-7 15 3-4 5-1 10-7 12-5 15-4 14-5 16-4 
56—Moose Jaw: ...5 3s ss eeswe cities 29-5 6-4 20 3-6 5 10-9 13-9 17-6 16-9 18-2 
Alberta (average)...............006. 30-4 7-0 18-8 3-6 5-0 10-3 10-6 14-9 14-6 16-9 
57—Medicine Hat..............000- 31-6 |6-7-7-°4 18-7 3-6 5-3 11-9 11-5 15-8 14-5 17-4 
68—Drumbheller..............000-5- 31-6 7:4 20 3°8 5-3 11-3 11 15-6 15-4 18-3 
69 Wd montonls ji. fe.ctetsiiae cle ete orale 27-1 6-7 18:5 3-5 4-7 8-9 9-9 13-5 14-4 15-5 
60—Calgary Hrs. sess se suetes 30-9 6-7 19 3-5 4-9 10-4 10-4 15 14-8 16-8 
61—Lethbridge. .......5../..6s000. 30-7 |6-3-8:3 18 3-5 4-7 9 10-2 14-8 14 16-6 
British Columbia (average) 32-1 | | 8-1 19-8 4-0 5-8 8-3 8-8 15-5 15-3 17-2 
G62=-Pernies «6.45 «4 oe aol wae he aoore 33-6 | -; 8-3 15-5 3-8 5-4 9-2 9-7 16-3 16:5 17-9 
G3=— NGISONM J tns.c th aleichloe aia a staorers 31-4 | » 8-3 19-5 4 5-8 9-1 9-4 15-7 18-9 19-6 
G4—— Tails 5 tates sale leeidile eens doeaee's 31-2 | 3. 8:3 16-6 4-2 5-2 8-9 8-6 15 15-7 18-4 
65—New Westminster............-- 32-6 | @ 6-9 21-7 4 5-2 7:6 7:7 14-7 14-1 15-4 
66-—Vancouvens, ../ Jif. sts’ siseltegee os 31-4 | .j. 6-9 21:5 3-9 5-1 8-5 8-3 14-3 14-9 15-3 
OF ==VACCOPIALCH |, hialeisloha?s autetccii sisters 30-7 | ee 8-3 20-8 3-9 6-2 8-3 8-5 14-7 14-2 15-3 
OS—INanaimo nn, i. adele’ dele the tae 82-9 | 32 83 20 3°8 7°2 7-2 9-8 15-7 14-7 17-3 
69—Prince Rupert...........+ee0- 33-1 | &, 9-1 22-5 4-2 6 7:9 8 17-5 13-7 18-7 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1931 








Potatoes Apples 


« A ) 
fe 2 . tek e - 4 
| = « a g rod a : a 3 
= | Bs Pee ee leant) ea ee. ae 1a Be 3 
Re a: ng 3 2 3a ® o A oS Sa os -5 
re i= oS A S ‘Ours i ms =I ra 2 sue = Qe oo? Coin = : 
oS ° . AS Q a On 34 o OE Nn BO fom] 3-2 — 2 
sy ee Be a Sei eee bees i ueretle sg ao 38. cin Pio 
gas| so | > = |e | ee | #8 |eSe] & = is Bi Es Es 
OOM] “Sk o ® oe. >a Pa | ‘soc | Ga aa ao Be 
—Q So Ay Ay Fy ea} Ay ew @) i ie) = 1S) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-7 4-6 19-6 12-6 15-4 17-2 65-4 25-3 56-8 42.9 
7:3 4-8 18-8 12-9 14-1 16-3 62-4 24-8 56-9 40-6 
7-2 4-8 20 14 14 15-7 ya) PATO a [ea ere ear re 40 1 
7-4 Bef eeksoGl |) | F 2esGmiie eames Temi rae. 13-7 14-7 16-3 63-3 25-8 52 36-3 | 2 
7-2 4.9 22-5 13°7 14-2 15-7 52-5 24 50 45 3 
8-1 4-8 16-7 13-7 14-7 17-7 69-5 25-5 60 39 4 
7f Arg | te oOM |. e200 scene LS te betas a): 12-3 13 AG ae er see tee ee. 25 62-5 45 5 
7-1 4-8 16 9-7 13-9 16-1 71-7 22-8 60 38 6 
8-5 SMC OLOO hl PLS a ea ME ho. weet 14 13 15 72 32-5 55 43-3 | 7 
7-0 4-74 19-0 12-9 13-9 15-5 66-5 24-9 54-2 46-3 
8-4 4-6 19 12-6 15 POG) et ees, 26-3 50 50 8 
7-1 4-6 20 15-4 13-5 15-6 61-2 24-5 DOM Woe ws hacen 9 
ai 5 18 13-2 14-5 15-8 71-7 26-1 57-5 43-8 110 
5:5 4-7 19 10-2 12-7 1 ORD Apt DOG eateries cee 45 jib! 
7°6 5-7 18-1 12-8 16-0 16-7 79-9 25°8 63-1 40-4 
8-5 6-4 18-2 14-5 14-9 17-4 89-7 24-1 57-5 41 12 
6-8 6-5 19-7 13-2 17-6 ST STOT a bear deme 5 & 26 75 40 13 
8:3 5-1 18-4 12-2 16-4 16:5) et tee. 25-8 75-7 43-5 |14 
7-2 6 16-5 11-2 16-5 LE itl (esp tsi gi 26-2 50 42 15 
8 5:5 18 13-5 17 14 75 Dt tee See era 40-1 |16 
8 6 15-8 15 16-5 Oa, ae eae Dis Ou| wae none c 37 17 
5°7 5°5 18-7 12-2 15-9 14 94 eae QSeoe| Lae sen tee 41-8 |18 
7°8 4-8 20 11-6 15-6 16 75 24-6 55-2 38-4 {19 
7°8 5-1 18 11-9 13-7 208.8. eae eek: 26-1 65 39-7 |20 
7:3 4-2 20-1 12-5 15-5 17-7 62-0 24-8 55-2 38-5 
7°4 5-1 16-6 12-1 14-8 18 55 26-2 52-2 88-2 |21 
6:6 SoSuleotaw |, + Deeg 7 con teeta. 12-7 15 16 65 25-6 61-3 40 22 
8-3 AsGiekeos | 2 26a) belo Le lewteee oe. 14 15-5 17°3 66 23-2 49-2 39-8 |23 
7°8 429 TOTS 1) DaeQr td 7 ah he ee ee 13-2 15-4 16-5 60 24-2 54-3 37-5 124 
6-8 SO OCW 1) | 21 OMe 20e7e eer... 11-5 14-8 17-7 64-7 24-9 57-4 36 25 
6-3 Asa} SOeGe | W968 P25 Pe 18-5 15-7 16-9 61 Zo 67 37 26 
8-8 Sul LemngoaaL | Diss 26—76 Ww. ue, 13-2 16-7 18-2 70 26 53-5 36-5 |27 
7:8 460ml etme 23220 ss R ie Be 12 15 17-7 67 24-6 58-1 36-2 128 
7-7 SeTileoGt ty tb. 2G leibiao we |e enna. en. 13 15-8 17-3 65 22-2 61-2 40-3 |29 
7-3 OO e2oO! |) | 2Oe5) le Beas [eee ake 12-1 15-4 17-4 65 22-2 47 37-5 {30 
7:8 4-4 23 10-5 15 16-7 63-3 23-7 50:3 36-5 |31 
7-1 STON meogearm |) | 20 VEN MURRE 7 tar iheetwne St... 11 15-7 16-6 55 23°8 60 36-7 |32 
7°5 SS mbeo kee) 2k Le ZOmee ene ss 11-4 15 LR SPA ee Se RS 6 23-8 55 35-3 {33 
7:3 S20: uaecOGt |) COP NIN ai eoe |i. cies 12-4 15 17-8 50 24-4 57 37-6 |34 
7-4 Sol ULL accom arabe Gh hia aus es. 12-4 14-9 17-1 50-7 24-2 54-5 35-5 135 
6-1 Beas eZee | 2h ee RTO Dt atmo. 11-7 14-2 TGSa dk eee 25 55 35-7 136 
8-4 4 oD ele hy 24 f 1 2056 1 a eee, 10:3 16-1 17-4 68-3 24-7 60 37°8 [37 
6 SIO fe NO ZA LAM I BA eh UE (1805) ntl US A 11-1 14-6 16-3 oo VP RAN AS Nari bi 36-7 138 
5-9 Al | aeezgon| | 200 eeLOe tere ae, 12-2 14-7 17-9 50 25-2 47-5 38 39 
5-1 Bro) | abesie lb eOse lull eoes |vaeme ates 12-1 14-3 16-7 60 24°8 49 35°4 140 
6-7 S20) | valsoOe P 2e2sOnl a aco irene 14-3 15-6 17-2 61-7 25 65 40-1 |41 
7-2 DOU Lea cme 2 aesu le Looe lla cannes 12-1 15-1 Ue Olimee ae eee 26: MASE wees: 37-4 |42 
t2 So Wider ign) Pgeee- to peery Wl cee. 12-7 16-3 18 58 27-8 50 36-6 {43 
6-5 ACS aloo meooconls y Zoe e Ihiaae ote: 11-7 15 17-5 61-3 25 48 41-3 |44 
8 5 20 14-6 18-1 19-3 69-3 27-5 61 42 45 
8-9 6-1 25 12-5 18-3 17:8 71 26 63-3 45 46 
8-7 5 18-3 16-5 15-5 19-5 71:3 26-2 53-5 46°5 |47 
8-2 5 19-2 11-5 16-4 20-4 69 25°5 50-3 40 48 
6-8 4-2 18-9 12-2 15-1 19-8 60-9 24-8 50-5 39-5 {49 
8 S20 | mtel eee Zeek F 28eer i f kenae. 13-4 15-2 19-3 59-4 25-3 53-2 40-9 |50 
8-1 4-6 19-3 13-5 16-7 19-2 67-8 26-5 57-1 44-8 
8-8 4-8 18-5 12-1 15-2 18-3 65-8 23-9 48-1 43-5 |51 
7-4 43 20 14-8 18-2 20 69-8 29 66 46 52 
9-3 5-1 18-3 13-6 17-2 19-3 68-8 25-2 58-1 48-2 
9 5-1 19-3 11-9 1 Gf foy 19-4 72-7 25-2 60-6 49 53 
10-1 5-5 15:3 14:3 17-5 20-5 67-1 2h 59 47-9 |54 
9 4-9 20-3 12-4 15-6 18-4 67-4 24 57-9 45-8 155 
8-9 47 | AIO 24 ON a OLS meee oye ces 15-6 17-9 18-9 68 26-6 54-8 50 56 
8-5 4-2 20-4 12-6 16-1 17-6 69-6 25°79 57-6 49-4 
9-5 4-5 20-7 11-4 18 20-2 70:7 26-4 62 51-4 |57 
8-9 5 22-3 14-2 17-7 17-5 72 27-4 60 52 58 
7-9 3°8 19-3 11-7 15 16-3 63-7 24-5 54-5 49-3 |59 
7-9 ae Si [ee ROSLan | 2 SoeGn |e het etete | ce emotes 12-4 13°5 16-9 69-7 24-3 57-3 47-1 |60 
8-1 3°6 19-2 13-2 16-1 17-2 71-9 25-8 54 47-3 |61 
8-3 4-5 22-0 41-4 15-2 15-9 67-7 25°6 58-0 47-8 
10 4-4 22-3 14 16-5 17-5 71 26-4 64 48-3 |62 
8-9 4-6 21-5 12-1 15 16 73°6 28-6 61-4 52-1 
8-2 5 25 13-4 15-7 15-7 71-2 26-2 51-2 48-3 |64 
6-8 4-1 21-6 9-1 15 15-1 60-9 24-2 50-2 44-1 |65 
7-9 4-1 18-6 10-7 14-1 14-4 63-8 22-6 54-3 43-1 |66 
8-1 4-2 20 9-8 14-4 14 63°5 24-6 58-2 45-4 167 
8-6 O-Lelemunioo | oop meester clings cnet c 11-4 15 15-7 66-5 26 60-7 51 68 
8 4-7 25 10-6 15-7 18-7 71-2 26-2 63-7 50 «169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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ae} ~ m os be 
Sugar g 93 E a 3 2 : OQ A 
~ - » < Ss s ‘on 3 wu onl 
po) Set a) aS eee elie. | is ee) eae | ere ne 
mS i} uli BN Ser) ear ips ga | S$ 5 og @ 
Locality ee ee Al es | epee See owt! Tacs  , Ie i, 55 area 
SS A Ske 20 ee Ree eee od | eS aie ae a4 896 
Bors ee CRO Tike a ete Babe Ge oD gm am ee S45 
=| H |] CH Oak a hy 2,0 ak hi a3 qu 
fe Sices|‘o8|] SR (S58| BX [se] 8 | $8 | #2) se | BB 
or ae COW tes icp a A Ay S) Pa R < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 | 6-1) 53-3 | 57-3 | 26- 15-5 | 3-2 59-1 55-1 11-9 5: 16-222 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-7 6-2 | 57-4 | 53-3 | 26-9 12-4 | 3-3 60-5 49-6 12-6 6-2 16-500 
Je Sivdlneyalein) vc as hah ats ‘6 | 6-2 | 55-7 | 51-2 | 26-3 16-4 | 3-1 76 50 13 5-6 — 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-8 | 6-4 | 54-2 | 53-8 | 26-7 Me, Mis — 37 13-6 6-8 _— 
SAM MOrste ces sontea eects 6-6 | 6-2 | 63-7 | 57 27-7 10-5 | 3-6 50 37-5 11-7 5-7 
AS a litax eb.) va accelets 6-1] 5-8 | 56-9 | 48-5 | 26-1 11-9 | 3-3 60 46-3 11-9 6-6 16-50 
O=SWANASOLEY Fir;5.0:vicve sie .e'e¥s 6-7 | 6-2 | 56-7 | 53-3 | 27-5 10-7} 3-9 oe 37-5 13 6 — 
Grune yh eeies ins cea: 7-1] 6-5 | 56-9 | 56-2 | 27-2 12 2-9 55-8 35 12-2 6-3 — 
7—P.K.1.-Charlottetown| 6:5 | 6 58-3 | 55-6 | 29 16 3°5 58-5 40 13-7 6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-5 6-1 | 55-7 | 57-1 | 27-0 12:9 | 3-3 63-1 38-9 12-7 6-9 16-188 
8—Moncton............. 6-8 |. 6-1 | 60-6 | 61-4 | 29-4 13:2 | 3-3 59-2 41-1 14 6 16-00¢ 
G—Stsohnev un ae cais, 6-5 | 6-2 | 50 52-5 | 25-8 12-8 | 3-5 69 40-2 12-6 6-6 |15-50-16-00 
10—Fredericton,......... 6-8 }%.6-5 | 54-8 | 59-5 | 27-7 12-6 | 2-8 59-2 39-3 11-7 6 , 16-00 
11 — Ba shurst jen. cie et ecw 6 #5-5 | 57-5 | 55 25 13 3-4 65 a) 12-5 5:5 17-00 

Quebec (average).......... 5-9 |. 5-7 | 56-0 | 57-4 | 26-0 14:3 | 3-4 57-1 58-3 11-0 5-6 15-264 
12-——QuebeGs.i: 0s om ele 5-8 | 5-6 | 53-4 | 58-5 | 25-1 16-1] 3-2 56-2 62-4 10-9 5-6 15-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-2 |, 6 58 61-2 | 25-6 14 4-3 58 60 11-4 6-3 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-7 |. 5:1 | 61-8 | 56-7 | 28-3 14-1 | 2-9 57-5 61-4 10-4 5-7 16-50 
LOTS OTE! El Cowie: Noemie 6:3 | .6 48 53 26-2 12 3 56-2 60 10 6 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5:8) 120-6) 5525 |) 51-2 | 27-7 13-8 | 4-1 54-3 50 10-2 5-1 |14-50-15-00 
17S ts JODN'S. 6 vl eesleg ces 5-3 |. 5-3 | 62-5 | 61-7 | 24-5 15-5 | — 60 65 12-5 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6-2 | 5-8 | 56-7 | 60 27-8 13-9 | 3:3 58-3 52-1 12-2 5-4 15-50 
19—Montreal, oi. .)....6.0r 5-7 |.15+7 | 55-9 | 59-1 | 24-8 14:8 | 2-7 60-6 60-5 10-2 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
20> Fa) ae aati aei eee 6 5-8 | 52-5 | 55-1 | 24-3 14:3 | 3-9 53 53 by 11-3 is 15-50-15-75 

Ontario (average).......... 6-3 |; 6-1 | 54-0 | 59-2 | 25-6 13-9 | 3-0 57-8 58-0 10-8 5:7 15-713 
PA ORE WAL wb foivole «plete 5-9 |. 5-6 | 55-9 | 61-2 | 26-2 14-3 | 2-8 65-7 60-5 11-4 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-5 |. 5-9 | 52-8 | 54-8 | 26 13:8 0) 43 53 53 11-2 5-6 15-00 
23 KINGSEON Sr dssr oe ice oes 5-8: | 5-5 | 51-3 | 57-3 | 25-2 13 3 56-7 55 11-8 6 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-5 | 6-3 | 57-2 | 58-3 | 25-3 13-3322, 58-3 62-5 10-4 6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 5-9.| 5:7 | 56-2 | 57 24-8 14-8 | 3-5 57-8 54-5 10-4 5-9 15-00 
ZOOS MA cies lise bites 6 5-9 | 52-6 | 67-2 | 24-8 12-4 | 3-2 63 55 10-3 6 |15-50-16-00 
Ol Onli aie RRs cc Rie 6-3 | 6-3 | 58-7 | 53-4 | 25 15 2-7 60 55 10-5 6 16-00-16-50 
28 MOTONUO, S86 -ewheie toc ened 5-9 | 5-8 | 54-4 | 59-6 | 24-4 12-2) e287 57-9 57-7 10 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-5 | 6-4 | 58-9 | 63-6 | 25-5 WGP | 8B} 56-2 60 10:8 6 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1] 5-9 | 50-9 | 58-9 | 24-2 13-3") vor 55-7 60 10-9 5-8 |14-00-14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton 5:9 | 5-7 | 53-9 | 62-6 | 25-1 11:6 | 2-7 54 55-6 9-9 5-4 15-50 
32—Brantford 6-2] 6 53-4 | 59-7 | 24-3 12-4] 3-1 61-1 63 10-2 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
B3— Galt Apes csi oss tei tei 6-1 6-1 | 52-8 | 58 24-6 14-4] 3 63-6 60 10 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
34—Guelph............... 6 6 53-3 | 58-4 | 25-5 TS 2 Sito 60 53-3 10-4 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9 | 5-4] 41 57-1 | 24-8 12585) | Si 52-2 52-8 10-2 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
386—Woodstock........... 6 - 5-8 | 58-2 | 54-5 | 24-7 12-8] 2-8 57-3 62-2 10-4 5-2 |15-00-15-25 
3X —Ntratlord se.....05.0h cece 6-2 | 6-2 | 51-4 | 59-9 | 24.9 13:2 | 2-9 55-9 56-7 10-9 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
S8—London : 62 ..c0 sb oc icts 6-1 6 53-2 | 58-7 | 24-7 13-8 | 2-9 57-5 57-5 10 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas.....).5.... 6-8 | 6:5 | 52-5 | 60-2 | 25-2 13-7 | 3:4 60 60 11-7 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 5-8 | 5-8 | 51-7 | 57-2 | 25 12S 297, 58-3 60 10-4 5-3 15-00 
41—Windsor........ oi 6007s 6 5-8 | 52-6 | 57-2 | 26 14-5 | 2-9 54 60 10-2 5-6 |15-50-16-00g¢ 
AQ——SATIIGs 6 Ais o's 0hs de de 6-4] 6-4 | 52-3 | 58-4 | 26 137 tk +226 58 60 J1-1 5-4 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1 6 58-1 | 59-2 | 25-7 12-9 | 3-2 57-5 57-5 10-9 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
44— North Bay........... 6-7 | 6-4 | 62 59-2 | 27-6 15 B92 57-5 60 13-9 5-8 |16-50 
45S G DULY Ai veins b deans Uf 6-6 | 62-4 | 65-4 | 27 17 3-2 57 60 — 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
46—Coballt vite es ochre tte 7-3 | 6-7 | 58 60 28-2 15 2-9 56-7 +52-5 11 TOW 18-00 
A(—Pimniins j)...5. ee ee 6-7} 6-5 | 56-7 | 59-6 | 29 16 3:6 57 — 10 5-8 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... ze 6-8 | 51 59-9 | 25-1 15-4 | 3-3 57-1 60 13-2 6-4 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6:2 | 6-3 | 46-1 | 59-9 | 26-3 15-5 | 26 55:5 58 11-2 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7 6-7 | 49-6 | 60 28 15-2 | 2-7 59-4 59 10-6 5-4 |16-50-17-00 

Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 48-3 | 55-8 | 27-1 13-5 | 2-9 54-9 58-0 12-5 5-7 21-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-1 7:3 | 46-6 | 53-1 | 26-3 1235}, 2:8 53-7 55 12-1 6-2 19-50 
o2—Brandonii./.. 2. dae 6-5 | 6-3 | 50 58:5 | 27-8 14-5 | 2-9 56 61 12-9 5-2 23-50 

‘Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-7 | 6-7] 51-6 | 60-3 | 27-9 19-5 | 3-3 63-3 56-4 14-7 6-8 23-250 
Hoe VOL ING, sdk! s ae cele ndie 5-8 | 5-8 | 53 60:4 | 27-6] al9-5 |] 2-9 62-5 56-6 15 6-1 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-4) 7-4 | 54 61-8 | 28-6 | al9-8 | 3-7 62-1 60 15 8-1 — 
55—Saskatoon............ 6:4} 6:4 | 47-8 | 57-4 | 28-7 | a18-5] 3-3 55-9 52-5 13-6 6-6 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw..... 7 7-1 | 51-6 | 61-6 | 26-7 | a20 3-2 72°5 — 15 6-4 a 

Alberta (average) 6-6 | 6-8 | 48-1 | 54-5 | 27-5 18-8 | 3-4 59-9 59-7 14-3 5-9 — 

. 57—Medicine Hat........ 124 el N52°5 | 55-4 198.9 21-7} 3-5 68-3 67 15-1 5-5 g 
58—Drumbeller.......... 6-7 | 7-6 | 45 50 28-6 | a2l 3:6 58 60 15 5-6 — 
59—Edmonton........... 6-3 | 6-1 | 47-7 | 53-5 | 25-7 | al7 3-3 55-3 51-3 12-8 5-9 — 
O0-=2Caloany ie: c:s. <beitic te 6-5 | 6-4 | 46-3 | 55-5 | 27-5 | a17-3 | 3-2 56-2 61-2 13-7 5-9 — 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-2 | 6-6 | 49-1 | 58-1 | 27 al6-8 | 3-2 61-7 59 14-8 6-7 — 

British Columbia (average)| 6-4 | 6-0 | 48-5 | 53-6 | 28-1 22-4 | 3-6 62-6 57-8 12-9 6-0 _ 
62—Fernie...6......06500 (RNY 7374) eave 57 28 al8-7 | 3-6 — 60 13-7 i — 
638 Nelsonds uni. aii tae 7-2 | 6-6 | 52-1 | 60-9 | 30 a27-9 | 4 63-6 62-5 14-5 7 — 
G4 Tr aila. «bie. mec het 6-8 | 6-4 | 49-4 | 61-9 | 25 a25 3-3 65 60 13-7 6-6 —_— 
65—New Westminster....| 5-7 5-5 | 44-8 | 47-7 | 27-3 a18-4 3°6 60 59-7 12-1 5-1 — 
66—Vancouver........... 5-5 | 5 44-6 | 46-5 | 26-2 | a21-4 |] 3-2 62 57-5 10-9 6 — 

Gi Victorias, sees ye 6-5 | 5-8 | 47 48-4 | 27-1] a20-5] 3-3 60-8 50 11-7 5-4 — 
68—Nanaimo.:.......0.02 5-6 | 5-8 | 50-7 | 52-9 | 30 a23-6 | 3-9 64-3 52-5 13-7 6-4 _ 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1 | 6-51 42-5.) 538-7 | 81-2 | 923-7 ! 3-9 — 60 12-5 6-5 — 





, _ 2. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
}. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 
houses, $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1931 











& 
P Wood 
a 3 
8 a 9 ee 
° = o ~ ra 
2 ‘ec is) once one ary eas a 
#8 2 3 a4 8 e8 £38 S25 | a 
gt a ae a bee, omy, 2we fs 4 cS) 
Bo ay qo & | Oo Yo 2 BO 450 3 
atv Sy (o) Sma Sy & 6 Q 64 Q "sO [o) 
ai Oo jan an N oD) = Oo 
$ $ $ Cc. 
10-001 12-572 12-094 14-421 8-704 10-822 9-475|30.7 
9-271 12-038 9-600 10-600 6-800 8-000 6-600)/33-0 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35 
7°35 — — — —— 8-00c¢ 6-00¢/32 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 |30 
11-25 13-00 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |32 
8-56-9-75 |12-00- -13- es 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 |35 
10-50 13-2 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50c|30 
10-813 138- a8 10- vie 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050/30-4 
10-50-12-50¢ 13-00¢ 9-0 10-00¢ 7-00g 8-00g g 32-35¢ 
11-00-12: 50. 12-00-14: 00 13°00-16° ae 14-00-17: 00° 6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 |30 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 = 4-80-6-40c Ale 
10:00 — 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 
9-375 12-729 13-239 15-540 9-996 16-594 “40- 340 33. 9 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢c 14-67¢ 12-00c 12-00¢ 12-00c¢/30 
8-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢)}30 
11-00 _— 11-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 
— — 10-50 — — = = — 
= — 16-67¢c 12-00c¢ — 26 
8-00 11-00 15-00 a 50e 8-00 9-00 fe 00 |27-28 
_ 14-00 -25¢ 8-25¢ -25¢/30 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15° 00-1 16°00}16- 00-18. 00 10- 00 |11-00-12-00 |12- 00-16. 00c}30 
8-25 13-00 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 |80 
10-546 11-795 13-316 15-888 9-833 12-178 11-372/28-7 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 130 
9-00 — — 17-60¢ — 14-80c¢ _ 30 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00ce|28 
—_— 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 |30 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 28-00 9-00 7-00 |30 
10-00-13 -00 13-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c/30 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |29 
g 10-00g g g g g g 30g 
g 9-00-11-00¢ g g g g 28¢ 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 {25 
12-00 11-50 —_ 17-00 — 13-00 8-348¢]25 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c¢}25 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 = Za 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 — 26-30 
°10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15-00 9-00 10-50 27 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 _ 14-00 17-00 |25 
12-00 }11-00-12:00 | © — 18-00c _— 11-25c¢ 11-25¢} 22-23 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14-00-15-00 20-00c —_ _— 20-00e]25 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 —_ 20-00¢ — 18-00c} 9-00-15-00c}28 
8-00g 11-00¢ g ce & g 24-00 g c & g 20-00 |c & g 16-00 |30 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 aa 10-00 10-00 |30 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 
12-50 _ 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 35 
12-00-13-50 3°50 — 15-00-17-25c _ 10-50-15 -00c 12. 75¢|30 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00c 13-00 |12-00-15-00c¢ 27-30 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 — —_ 6-00 |10-50-12-00 35 
11-00-11-50 10-00 — 12-75 —_ 9-75 rh 6:508 30 
9-00-13-00 13-00 10-00 12-00c 9-00 10-00c 35 
9-00-13-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 — 30 
a 750 15-625 —— — 9-250 10-125 8-500/33-0 
2-00 15-50 “= _ 10-50 11-50 9-00 {31 
7: 00-12. 00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 135 
9-813 17-375 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-000|34-4 
10-00-13 -00 14-75f _— 13-00 —_ 10-00-12-00 —_ 35 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-001 5-00 6-50 — 35 
7-50-10-00 17-80 9-503 11-001 8-00 9-00 9-00 |30-35 
9-50 16-95f — ec &i em 00 — 13-00¢ 13 -00¢}35 
6-813 13-000 —_ —_ 11-600 —_ 31-8 
g £ g gz g g gz 
6-50h — — —_— — 12-00 —_ 35 
5-00-6-00h 16-00 — _ 6-00 8-00c — 35 
8-50-11-50h 10-00f —_ _ _ 13-00 _— 27 
4-00-6-50h — a — — —_ = 30 
10-213 11-540 —_— — 9-500 10-458 5-079/35-9j 
6-25- 6-75 — — —- 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37-40 
9-50-11-50 12-70 —_ _— 9-50 12-75 5-625¢/45 
9-00-11-00 13-50 _ _ 9-00 11-00 _ 40 
11-00-12-00 11-25 — —_ — 5-50 —_— 30 
10-50-11-50 11-25 — — — 7-50 4-50 135 
10-50-11-50 9-00 — _ 7-50 10-00c 4-77¢|29 
7-70-8- 20s _— — — — — 5-50 |35 
12-00-14-50 —_— — —_— —_ — —_ 35 


Rent 

Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 

modern 
con- 
veniences, 

per month 


Matches, parlour, 
per box (400) 
Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 








: 


$ 
20- 
16- 
14-00-18 - 
14- 
5-00-10: 


$ 
28-242 
23°833 
18-00-28 -00 
20-00 
10-00-20-00 
32-00-40-00 
25 00 ; 
20-00-28-00 |15-00-17- 
21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 
25-750 19-250 
25-00-40-00 |20-00-25- 
10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25- 
10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10 18-00 
10-3 24-111 
8 -3|27-00-35-00 
20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 
20-00-30-00 
14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
18-00-24 -00 
23-00-83 -00 
15 15-00 
9-2}25-00-40-00 
10 |22-00-30-00 
9-9 29-589 
13 |25-00-35-00 
10 |20-00-22-00 
10 |18-00-25-00 
10 |25-00-30-00 
8 -3/20-00-35-00 
8 |25-00-35-00 
10 |22-00-25-00 
8-3/25-00-40-00 
10 |25-00-30-00 
8 |30-00-35-00 
8 -3/25-00-35-00 
10 |25-00-35-00 
10 25-00 
10 |25-00-35-00 
8-3/35-00-40-00 
10 |27-00-31-00 ° 
8-3|/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25- 
10 {30-00-45 -00 
20-00-35 -00 
25-00-30-00 |20-00-25- 
35-00-50 -00 
30-00-35 -00 
-7\20-00-28 -00 
30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 
13 n 25-00 
22-00 14-00 


p 20-00-80-00 
25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 

35-000 24-590 
35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 

35-000 23-125 
3500-50-00 30-00 |53 
25-00 -35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 

35-00 20-00 |56 

31-250 

27-50 


r 
12 35-00 5: 00 |59 
10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
10 18-00 |61 

20-938 

18-00 
20-00-25 -00 
22-00-28-00 
12-00-18-00 

25-00 
16-00-18-00 
18-00-22-00 
20-00-30 -00 


11-3 
15 


ere 
eConononoce 


14-0 


0 
G 
8:3 
7 
al 


2200-31-00 
32-00-38 -00 
18-00-22-00 

29-00 
13 |20-00-25-00 
13 -3|22-00-30-00 
15 \80-00-40-00 





d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 


(in bulk). 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc. 
p. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities 





*All commodities. A. cecce sane 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


an. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 


Com Jan. | J 
moanues 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 | 1931 


| — | | | Sf SF | | — | |] | | | 


64-0/127-4]155-9|110-0} 97-3) 98-0/102-6)103-0) 97-8} 96-9) 94-0) 95-4] 77-8) 76-7 


I. Vegetable Products....... 124 | 58-11/127-9|167-0]103-5| 86-2] 83-7|100-6}105-1] 94-6] 95-0] 87-1] 92-3) 59-4] 58-1 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
GUGTSY ess sicdere ales eiate 74 70-9|127-1/145-1]109-6} 96-0] 95-0/100-3]103-0)102-2/107-1]107-0}110-2| 90-5} 88-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products............ 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5| 96-0]101-7|116-9}112-5)104-3) 95-4] 94-5) 93-2] 88-6] 76-9] 75-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper DCN SRB any ly ue 44 63:9] 89-1]154-41/129-4]106-3/113-0}101-6}100-6) 99-1] 98-4} 93-7] 93-3) 85-2) 85-1 
V. Iron and its Products.. 39 68-9}156-7]168-4|128-0}104-6]115-8}104-5|100-8] 98-3) 93-7] 93-3] 93-0] 89-0) 88-7 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 15 | 98-4}141-9]135-5| 97-1] 97-3] 95-3/103-9}105-7| 94-2) 91-4) 96-9} 95-5) 71-6] 69-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 73 56-8] 82-3]112-1|116-6|107-0/104-4/100-3)100-6]102-5| 92-8} 93-4] 93-4] 89-4) 89-3 
IPrOCUCtsuke. pase ieee eee 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ULCER ey einer ee orate sake 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5]117-0|105-4|104-4| 99-6/100-9] 98-9] 96-9} 94-9} 94-5) 90-3) 88°5 
Classified according to purpose— 
onsumers’ Goods.....:.. 204 61-9/107-0}140-0]108-0| 95-1) 93-7] 97-2}103-2] 97-4] 96-0] 94-1] 95-4] 83-1) 81-7 
Foods, beverages and 
tODRCCOM A ret ake ee: 116 61-8}119-4]151-0}105-4| 90-2) 91-2] 97-7|103-1} 99-7] 99-2) 96-6|103-7) 80-9) 80-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2] 91-4/126-3]111-4]101-4] 97-0) 96-5/103-2| 95-8} 93-9] 92-4] 89-8] 84-6) 82-9 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 351 67-4]131-5}163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9}103-2) 97-5] 97-9) 93-6] 94-6] 71-6] 70-4 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6/113-8/104-1]102-5} 99-2)102-7|110-0} 94-8] 94-4] 96-2) 91-5} 91-5 
Producers’ Materials...... 329 69-1/138-3|170-4|112-6] 98-2) 97-1]105-5}103-3] 96-1] 98-2] 93-5) 94-4] 69-2] 68-0 
Building and _ construc- 
tion materials......... 97 67-0}100-9|144-0/122-8]108-7/111-9}102-9]102-3| 96-8) 95-2] 98-0] 97-3] 85-0) 84-1 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
Eien |) Te 232 | 69-5/147-2]176-6]110-2| 95-8} 93-7/106-21103-5} 95-9] 98-9] 92-5) 93-8) 65-7) 64-5 
Classified pesorine to origin— 
arm— 
A ME lig ray cycmehevask te 167 58-21131-3|169-5|103-4] 89-1) 89-3}102-3]107-2| 94-9] 95-7] 86-6} 90-1] 60-6) 59-0 
BiVAnimal.ipeaeeeuce. 90 70-4/129-9|146-6]109-6} 95-5] 95-6)100-6/104-0/101-9]105-1)105-1/107-0} 88-0} 86-5 
Farm (Canadian)....... 59 62-6]132+7|161-4|102-6] 86-6} 79-8]100-3}105-1) 98-5|103-3] 95-6)102-9] 62-3) 61-0 
Tari new. ina 0a ee io kaye 16 64-4/111-1]111-7} 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3] 98-3]101-6) 98-0/105-6}105-8] 87-8] 85-8 
TET Borestye5-.seiigak peated ses 52 63-9] 89-1)154-4/129-4]106-3/113-0}101-6}100-7) 98-9] 98-3] 93-6] 93-1} 85-1] 85-0 
TV AU inerall ae. ten Anis Sain tek Oh. 183 67-0/111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8]105-8]101-6}101-1] 99-4] 91-9] 92-8] 92-2] 85-3] 84-8 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
ERROR, avin RE Ne: 232 63-8|120-7|155-7/107-5| 94-8] 91-1]100-8/106-0] 98-8)100-3] 94-2) 97-6] 67-4] 66-8 
All manufactured (fully or 
COTM) PPM ENE 1 Molog = Foy zk 276 =| 64-8/127-6]156-8/116-7/100-5)103-1]}103-8|103-0| 97-5] 95-6] 92-6] 92-9] 81-4] 79-9 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 241) 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 


down to 1980. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74:4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65-0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each city. 
When the above index number, 1900-1929, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1929, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1928, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 


113-9; 1918, 
1921, 137-6; 


114-0; 1919, 116°1; 1920, 125-1; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
162°2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in beef prices was 
much less pronounced in January than for 
some months previously, advances being re- 
corded in many localities in Ontario and 
Quebce. Sirloin steak averaged 31.5 cents per 
pound, as compared with 31.6 cents in De- 
cember, 1980, and 38 cents in June. Round 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fue 
- Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items* 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 148 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June. 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 74a | 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 | 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June. .1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 Tow 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930 140 156 160 148 165 152 
ec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weigats to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


steak was 26.5 cents per pound in January, 
26.7 cents in December, 1930, and 32.9 cents 
in June, 1930. Rib roast was unchanged at an 
average price of 24.8 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 30.8 cents in June, 1930, while 
shoulder roast averaged 18.6 cents per pound 
in January, the same as for December. Veal 
and mutton were slightly higher, the former 
averaging 22 cents per pound, as compared 
with 21.8 cents in December, and the latter 
averaging 26.9 cents per pound in January 
and 26.7 cents in December. Pork prices were 
considerably lower, fresh being down from an 
average of 26.8 cents per pound in December 
to 25.9 cents in January and salt pork from 
26.6 cents per pound in December to 26.3 
cents in January. 

Eggs were generally lower, fresh averaging 
50.5 cents per dozen, as compared with 58.5 
eents in December and 64.4 cents in January, 
1930, amd cooking 40.1 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 45.9.cents in December and 
52.1 cents in January, 1980. Milk was un- 
changed at an average price of 12.1 cents per 
quart, a decline was reported from Wood- 
stock, Owen Sound, North Bay and Sault Ste. 
Marie, and an increase from Prince Albert. 
Creamery butter was down from an average 
price of 38.2 cents per pound in December to 
37.3 cents in January and 47.5 cents in Janu- 
ary, 1930. Cheese was also lower at 29.2 cents 
per pound in January, as compared with 29.9 
cents in December. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
6.6 cents per pound. Flour was again slightly 
lower at an average price of 3.7 cents per 
pound. Canned tomatoes averaged 14.3 cents 
per 24 pound tin, as compared with 14-6 
cents in December, and canned peas 13 cents 
per 2 pound tin, as compared with 13.5 cents 
in December. Beans averaged 7.7 cents per 
pound in January, 8.1 cents in December and 
10.4 cents in January, 1980. Potatoes aver- 
aged $1.25 per 90 pounds, practically the same 
level as for December. Prunes were lower in 
the average at 12.6 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 12.9 cents in December and 16 
cents in January, 1930. Anthracite coal showed 
litthe change at an average price of $16.22 per 
ton. A decline in rent was reported from 
Saskatoon. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, were lower, 
although the declines, particularly in wheat, 
were less pronounced than for some months. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
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William and Fort Arthur basis, averaged 53.9 
cents per bushel in January, as compared with 
55.6 cents in December. This was the smallest 
decline recorded in any month during the 
period of unbroken decline commencing in 
May, 1930. The relative steadiness was said to 
be due in part to the prospect of reduced 
crops in France and Italy. Western barley 
declined from 25.1 cents per bushel in De- 
cember to 22.1 cents in January; flax from 
98.2 cents per bushel in December to 95.1 
cents in January; western oats from 26.8 
cents per bushel in December to 26.2 cents in 
January; and rye from 30.4 cents per bushel 
in December to 27.1 cents in January. Flour 
at. Toronto was down from $5.36 per barrel 
in December to $5.21 in January. Raw sugar 
at New York was slightly higher at $1.38 per 
hundred pounds, as compared with $1.35 in 
December, while granulated at Montreal de- 
clined from $4.65 per hundred pounds to $4.56. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from 
9 cents per pound in December to 8.3 cents 
in January. In livestock, good steers at To- 
ronto were down from $7.36 per hundred 
pounds to $7.22 in January, while at Winnipeg 
the price advanced from $5.99 per hundred 
pounds in December to $6.19 in January. 
Calves at Toronto were down from $11.31 per 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


"TE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing wholesale and retail prices index 
numbers for various countries appeared in 
“Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1930,” 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1931. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
65-5 for December, a fall of 2-8 per cent for 
the month. Foods fell 3-7 per cent with sub- 
stantial decreases in all groups. Non-foods 
declined 2-2 per cent, the greatest falls occur- 
ring in cotton and wool. 

The Hconomst index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 68-7 at the end of December, 
a fall of 3-1 per cent for the month. The 
commodities showing the heaviest declines 
were grain stuffs, almost all textile materials, 
all non-ferrous metals except tin, and rubber 
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hundred pounds in December to $10.82 in 
January, while at Winnipeg the price advanced 
from $9.50 per hundred pounds in December 
to $10.77 in January. Hogs at Toronto fell 
from $10.45 per hundred pounds to $10.19 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.77 per hundred pounds to 
$8.70. The price of lambs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $8.74 per hundred pounds to 
$9.56. Creamery butter at Montreal was up 
from an average price of 33.2 cents per pound 
in December to 34 cents in January. A slight 
increase occurred also at Toronto. Fresh eggs 
were substantially lower, the price at Montreal 
declining from 60.3 cents per dozen to 38.6 
eents and at Toronto from 53.8 cents per 
dozen to 35.5 cents and at Winnipeg from 
47.3 cents per dozen to 36.5 cents. Raw cot- 
tom at New York was up from an average 
price of 10 cents per pound in December to 
10.3 cents in January. The price of raw silk 
at New York advanced from $3 per pound to 
$3.57. Wool prices showed little change. Elec- 
trolytic copper at Montreal declined from 
$1220 per hundred pounds to $11.68. Copper 
wire bars at New York declined from $10.25 
per hundred pounds to $10. Copper sulphate 
was 10 cents per hundred pounds lower at 
$4.65. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


and linseed oil. As compared with December, 
1929, the index number has fallen 22-2 per 
cent, the fall in textiles amounting to 37-7 
per cent and in cereals and meat to 24.2 per 
cent. On the base 1918=100, the index num- 
ber is now 98.7. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 86-9 at the end of December, a 
fall of 1-9 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of an advance in animal foods, all 
groups were lower, the greatest change being 
a drop of 9:1 per cent in textiles. 

Cosr or Livina.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 153 at January 1, a fall of 1:3 per cent 
for the month. Foods were 2-1 per cent 
lower due to declines in the prices of eggs, 
bacon, cheese and flour. Rent, clothing, fuel 
and light and sundries were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 117-8 for December, a fall of 
1-9 per cent for the month. Of the 18 groups 
included, 14 showed declines, the greatest be- 
ing 6 per cent in paper and its products. 
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Cost or Livina—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 141-6 for 
December, a fall of 1°3 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of a slight in- 
crease in rent, all groups were lower than for 
November, the principal change being a fall 
of 3.1 per cent in clothing. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the gold 
basis, 1913100, was 100-1 for December, a 
decline of 2:7 per cent for the month. Every 
group contributed to the general decline. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Commerce Department, on the base 
1913=100, was 117 for December, showing no 
change from November. None of the com- 
ponent groups showed any marked changes 
during the month. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 161 at January 1, a fall of 1-2 per cent 
since October 1, due chiefly to lower food 
prices. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 78-4 for December, a fall of 2°5 per 
cent for the month. Every group was in- 


cluded in the general decline, farm products 
falling 5 per cent and foods 4:6 per cent. 


Bradstreet’s index. number, which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption, was $9.3087 at Febru- 
ary 1, a decline of 2-1 per cent for the month. 
This is the sixteenth consecutive monthly de- 
cline and prices were lower on February 1, 
than at any time since January 1, 1915, but 
still 6:8 per cent higher than at August 1, 
1914. Of the thirteen groups, nine declined 
between January 1, 1931, and February 1, two 
were unchanged and two (oils and naval 
stores) advanced slightly. 


Cost or Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living, 
which is calculated semi-annually, on the 
base 1913=-100, was 160-7 for December, a 
fall of 3°5 per cent from the June level. In 
this period, foods declined 7:2 per cent, house- 
furnishing goods 3°8 per cent, clothing 3:7 
per cent, rent 2-1 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items 0-2 per cent; on the other hand fuel 
and light increased 1°38 per cent due chiefly 
to higher winter coal prices. 


The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913—100 was 149.9 for December, a de- 


crease of 0:9 per cent for the month. All 


groups were lower with the exception of one 
slight increase in fuel and light. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1930 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases included by workmen’s compensation 
boards, etc., and also fatalities to persons in- 
cidentally to the pursuit of their occupations), 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the fourth quarter of 1980, 
was 292, there being 113 in October, 102 in 
November and 77 in December. The report 
for the third quarter of 1980 was given in the 
Lasour GazEerre, November, page 1350. In the 
fourth quarter of 1929, 389 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour GazeTrs, February, 1930, 
page’ 234). The supplementary lists of fatal 
accidents on pages 259 to 261 contain 52 for 
the first three quarters of 19380, and 7 for 1929. 
In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 
Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerre. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1930 were as follows: agriculture, 25; logging, 
25: fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 46; manufactur- 
ing, 28: construction, 58; electric light and 
power, 7; transportation and public utilities, 
63; trade, 10; service, 22. 

Of the mining accidents, 27 fatalities were in 
“ metalliferous mining,’ 16 fatalities were in 
“eoal mining,” 2 in “non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, n.es.”, and 1 in “ struc- 
tural materials”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 1 in 
“ animal foods”, 3 in “textiles and clothing”, 
1 in “leather, fur and products”, 4 in “saw 
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and planing mill products”, 2 in “ wood pro- 


ducts”, 6 in “pulp, paper and paper products”, 
6 in “iron, steel and products’, 2 in “non- 
ferrous metal products”, 1 in “non-metallic 
mineral products”, and 1 in “chemical and 
allied products”. 

In construction there were 23 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 1 in “railway con- 
struction’, 1 in “shipbuilding ”, 12 in “ high- 
way and bridge”, and 21 in “ miscellaneous 
construction ”’. 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 19 fatalities in “steam railways”, 2 in 
“street and electric railways” 26 in “ water 
transportation”, 4 in “air transportation”, 
9 in “local transportation” and 3 in “storage”. 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale”, and 8 in “retail”. 

Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in “ pub- 
lic administration”, 1 in “laundering, dye- 
ing and cleaning”, 5 in “custom and repair”, 
3 in “personal and domestic”, and 1 in “ pro- 
fessional establishments ”’. 

There were two serious disasters during the 
period under review. One occurred at Anyox, 
B.C., on November 12, when eight coal miners 
were crushed by a rock slide when it struck 
their bunkhouse. The other disaster occurred 
on December 3, off the coast of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, when a pulp carrying motor ship 
crashed on rocks during a blinding snow storm 
and strong gale and the crew of eight men 
were drowned. ‘ 

In fishing and trapping, two fishermen were 
drowned in Lake Manitoba on November 21 
when their sleigh broke through the ice. An- 
other two fishermen were drowned in Caraquet 
Bay, New Brunswick, on December 5, when 
they broke through the ice while placing nets. 
Two other fishermen were drowned near 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, on Decem- 
ber 12 when they were caught in a squall. 

Two labourer engaged in building construc- 
tion at Quebec were killed by falling 70 feet 


when a scaffolding collapsed on October 28. 
Two riggers on power dam construction at 
Rapide Blanche, Quebec, were thrown into 
the water and drowned on October 1. Two 
labourers on sewer tunnel construction at 
Kitchener, Ontario, were buried on October 8, 
when the tunnel caved in. Two labourers on 
sewer construction at Windsor, Ontario, were. 
electrocuted on November 18, when a hoisting 
crane came in contact with a high tension 
cable. 

In steam railways transportation three mem- 


bers of a train crew lost their lives near Killaly, 


Sask., on December 16, when their train was 
derailed. On October 22 the captain and en- 
gineer of a tug were drowned in Lake Winni- 
peg when the boiler exploded. In air trans- 
portation three men perished near Prince 
Rupert, B.C., while in search for another pilot 
who was forced down in a snow storm on 
October 11, and perished from exposure on 


November 20, along the Liard River, Yukon. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring during the first three quarters of 
1930, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains 52 fatalities, of which 2 
were in agriculture, 3 in logging, 4 in fishing 
and trapping, 13 in mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, 3 in manufacturing, 8 in 
construction, 13 in transportation and public 
utilties, 1 in electric light and power, 3 in 
trade and 2 in service. One of these accidents 
occurred in January, 1 in February, 3 in May, 
4 in June, 5 in July, 7 in August and 31 in 
September. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1929. This in- 
cludes 8 fatalities, of which 2 were in logging, 
2 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 2 in construction and 2 in transportation 
and public utilities. Two of these accidents 
occurred in June, 1 in August, 2 in October 
and 3 in December. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 
RAISING— ! 
Harmer nh cmcaci dando: St..Anselme, Que.........+. Killed while blasting out large stone. 
Barmer’s SOMs. cic. Near Athens, Ont........... Crushed against a post by tractor. 
ADE eatlsips Ge een Oomee Near Owen Sound, Ont Fell off load of hay, fractured skull. 
FBarmeriise cee Near Spencerville, Ont...... pian of delayed charge while blasting out 
stumps. 
MATINGEAYs s,s. eee > Beaverlodge, Alta........... Dragged when horses ran away. Died Oct. 21. 
IDAPINVET Ss A.ls ercehrielere «= Near Roland, Man.......... 
Crushed in wood sawing machine when clothing 
became entangled. 
Farmansy soccer eee oi-\- St. Raymond, Que.......... Caught in driving pulley of gasoline engine while 
threshing. 
Marmenands..cceeaes:: JerseyvillesiOnt......2.08 sides faa he by trailer containing baled hay. Died 
et. 27. 
HAPINOT ee aivhhes stecieiee > Near Taber, Alta........... Pleuro-pneumonia from accidentally swallowing 
gasoline while syphoning it from drum. Died 
Oct. 26. 
IP ArIMOY\f: os sic sisiieiateres Near Winnipeg, Man........ 
Clothing became entangled in belt of wood 
sawing machine. 
Thresher... sereisisetors * Near Unity, Sask........... Fell from rack of threshing machine and was 
é' kicked by horse. 
anim OF shc.sse onsets Near Brooks, Alta.......... Fined sadernenth his motor truck when it over- 
urned. 
BArm CP is eisai «cere wees Near Maple, Ont............ . 
Caught in pulley of sawing machine. Died Nov. 
Barmertuiigthccaeee: Near Coronation, Alta...... Struck by truck while hauling hay. 
Parmer: s.cese ceeciene Breadalbane, P.E.I......... ie har bare. and was run over by auto. Died 
ov. 20. 
Marmerais.cs ces coder: Near Owen Sound, Ont...... Injured when team of colts ran away while plow- 
ing. Died Nov. 19. 
Farmeriticn.c ssn eee Ward’s Creek, Kings Co., 
INVES eerie eer ale tas Killed when his horse ran away. 
Parimneryys..2500 c+ mo ee Near Woodstock, Ont.. 
Fell from hay mow, fracturing skull. 
AVAL TINOT else alte seeteree rete Carriboo Island, N.S........ Gored by bull. 
Barmerss.c bce esis ite Near Luseland, Sask........ ages crushed when rim of tractor wheel fell on 
im. 
WATINOTAMaGeecceem ets Near Guelph, Ont........... Attacked by bull. Died Dec. 13. 
HarmMenenn cogs a sceutea BeaumontvQueresss.55. 6: Struck by falling tree while cutting firewood. 
BHarmerecns oaconsseiee: Near Estevan, Sask......... Gored by bull, 
armel iasny esac sees Near Sundre, Alta.......... Fell into well. 
Parmer reais Near Arborg, Man.......... Run over by his team. 
Locgcine— 
Bossmaker .cteetetcieies Montpellier, Que............ J Struck by falling limb. 
ORGS T osc Sots saraetiee Near Silverton, B.C........ Overcome by strain while loading logs. 
Watchman. 322. es. IBersimiis; Que sek. ons c. cease » Fell into crib and drowned. 
Bushman...) 2+. cms Harding Twp., Ont......... Struck by falling tree. 
Fjumberman ses... et Near Ranger Lake, Ont..... 
Tree fell on him. 
Labourer: seaecteeetens' 4 Sanmaur Quer stciac ce ve cles. Struck by falling tree. 
Ti sDOUrer. asiewereivicisccs © Petit Lac Long, Que........ 
‘ Drowned from rowboat. 
Rigging slinger........ Mission iBiC.8 Joscisacie ae ciel Struck on head by line when it broke. 
OP POT weet ess seh donleats ok Near Glendale, Ont......... 
Struck by falling tree. 
ORL OLA A cls, o stocker! ators) Near Parent, Que........... 
Struck by falling tree. 
Togicutter sci. acetic Parent Quer: fesccircu de ee Struck by falling tree. 
DA VOT sac catisielos took © Minnie Chute, P.Q.......... Thrown into water and drowned. 
Woodicutterai pace Lac Saguay, Que............ Struck by falling tree. 
Togamaker. vsctoessace Beo Spur, iOnt eccsasen: ee 
Struck by falling snag, fractured skull. 
RAS ete Bio d eRe Gowiehan,; 5. Cia.cen oka. . Struck by moving logs. 
Barn Doss ee. sce Bloomsbury, Alta........... Hit by falling tree. : , ! 
Og eer. oc asses Mile 115, C.N.R., Ont....... Skull fractured in jumping off moving train. 
Died Nov. 27. 
Oe rans sree sue Ranger Lake, Ont........... 
Struck by falling tree. 
Bia bourercceits seis «te Newport Woods, Que........ ¢ Struck by falling limb. r 
TOSS Orsi. oe tales sb + Cedar Lakes Ontansesa. seins Drowned when he fell through ice. 
(ATTMOR Ake cee on eke Near St. Clet, Que.......... Struck by falling tree. 
Log-rollors. .:. ences Cedar Lake; Ont...:....'.>- Crushed by rolling log. 
abourer,..-..ccdeacnrs St. ,MarthesQuo tices dae) | FE leeds tien. Tree fell on him. 
Paymoricc aces san ssicists Lachevrotiere, P.Q......... Struck by falling tree. 


Birch Point, Mani... ... 0. Struck by falling tree. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


— — ee | | | 


FisHinG AND TRAPPING— 


IP rAapperseiec ec ees Garden Lake, Ont.......... About 
Nov. 10 21 |Broke through ice and drowned. 
Fisherman, ..........-- Fort William, Ont........... Nov. 16 21 |Run over by box car. 
F isherman Be aig ats \ Lake Manitoba, Man........ SORE TU TU ccs thalao re Sleigh broke through ice and drowned. 
Fisherman... .. 2,07). 
wee i eames ane Caraquet Bay, N.B......... Doc! 5 4.2. sc05- Eroke through ice and drowned while placing 
Bete oak ae: a 
cs pa baltiten i aaalie 8 ‘} Near Prince Rupert, B.C....} “ 12 40 |Drowned when caught in squall. 
Minine, Non-FEerRovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Miner awed cae Britannia. Mines, B.C........| Oct. 2 20 |Run over by ore car. Died Oct. 3. 
anes ee re ae eee aoa Spete & ser pu i Ae 8 . re ae ae 
AmMpler yA ee irkland Lake, Ont......... 9 ractured skull. 
Labourers... 45 stu Kirkland Lake, Ont......... Ys 9 59 |Silicosis, first laid off on Dec. 31, 1928. 
Miner reed ak eee Blin Bion) Mania se cescs: ai Md) 26 aie down shaft while removing drilling ma- 
chines. 
EDraAmMMer. enews ae Rouyn District, Que........ st peal 41 |Struck by falling rock. 
Miner? <a eae Britannia Mines, B.C........} “ 30 20 |Struck and run over by ore car. Died Oct. 31. 
Timber helper....... Frood Mine; Ont seas Nov. 3 24 |Struck by falling rock. 
Pimberman: «hs oe Copper Mountain, B.C...... “fi 4 45 |Crushed by falling rock. 
Shaltmanvesy sees Kirkland Lake, Ont......... ‘ 7 39 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
ope J, eae ee eee .|Kirkland Lake, Ont......... te a a Crushed by falling rock. Died Nov. 13. 
Titers wench cee 
Poistmany, . 40.203 45 
Watchman.......... 51 
hae pe man...) |Anyox, sbi Gite meen cc. « Sos oT 2) aout ae ie Crushed by rock slide while in bunkhouse. 
MOE eet 
Blacksmith.:....... 57 
Tram operator...... 25 | 
Timberman........ ‘ 30 |) 
Prospector........... Upper Summit Lake, Ont...| About 
, NOvillS |oceas as ate Broke through ice and was drowned. 
Mimersd eee ae Kirkland Lakes@nte.s....|) 5: 1415 40 |Crushed by falling rock. 
Mechanic............ INoranda, Que“p aires)... aay i! 30 |Struck by falling rock. 
Prospector} 003.) Near Central Manitoba About 
Mines, Man pe. ee so sis 2 Nov. 25 23 |Frozen on mine trail. 
IPTOSPOCLOR yee ie sae Near Schreiber, Ont........ ee Pole re 
ov. 3 rozen in shack on mining claim. . 
INIppersauines cmaavacee Noranda, Que ssaienee os 6 3 Dec. 15 46 |Injured during blasting. 
Engineer at refinery..|Copper Cliff, Ont........... eae D 48 |Burned when steam Ree valve burst while 
adjusting it. Dued Dec. 2 
Hramer: enacts pees Frood Mine, Ont............ S20) 38 |J ammed in collision of ear aa engine. Died Dec. 
Coal mining— 
Miner Seid es Union Bay fBiC.geee.s ss oie Octia 3 50 |Struck on head by falling rock. 
Miner gee ers Michel Ba sie rce cave f A)| ses ae RR eNe Injured in mine. 
Mine worker......... StellartonNiSMir es) oes. - 4 27 |Crushed by fall of rock in mine. 
tees Bee aac a Pee iat ee NUE Ee Rea 75 a 22 Soba in gear ot pulley. Died Oct. 30. 
SNOT. Fiene ae es ocaneters' OPDOTM WIN Smee sesaheeet | LAS netetae tes ee truck by auto. 
Miners io nae) gai se Glace Bay MNS. es. Ce 20 58 |Struck by falling stone. 
Miner, 3) 23 72 Bees Drumheller, Alta........... Sa | 46 |Crushed by fall of rock. Died Nov. 9 
Pilevdrivers aeents cde INanaimo Oar ones oc Nov. 3 62 is oa when he fell from piling to wharf. Died 
Miners ion hae ce 'BelleyuesAltayeee ar. ece ss pee 49 Onished by rock, 
Driller tes pers snes orks Coal'Valleys Altar 2). 3%. eT 32 |Buried under slide of coal. 
MINER ene cette ne Clover’ BarAltat 7... «. ey 15 37 Cashed by fall of coal when coal car jumped 
track. 
Manet. Adar cee es se Drumheller, Alta........... nate FL 38 {Struck by piece of coal. Died Nov. 19. 
Hine bossy: saisss siveios (ulameen, (B.C ani mceoncees ss 128 47 |Explosion of detonator caps. 
Miner: oot ee Hstevant Saskieen cscs. os pie ss 44 |Crushed by falling boulder. 
IMHO aoe ciee area: Near Taber, Alta........... en 34 |Crushed by fall of roof in mine. 
MANGD seb ani ners Eyremore, Alta............. Dec. 1 31 |Crushed by falling rock. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.é.s. 
Mingr | hay tee ay Thetford Mines, Que........ Oct. 4 32 |Fell 200 feet down shaft. 
Train shed helper....|Asbestos, Que............... Dec. 5 23 |Struck by falling rock. 


Structural Materials— 
Gravel pit worker...|Near Sunderland, Ont....... Nov. 20 70 |Buried by cave-in in gravel pit. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 








MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods, Drink 

and Tobacco— 
Worker with yeast 
Mrs Hiete. aL ee 

Animal Foods— 

Jelly powder plant... 
worker. 

Textiles and Clothing— 
Miaillimmvaniin.. 6 vee Montreali@uetee cede ee: 
Machine operator|Montreal, Que.............-. 

with surgical 
dressings mirs. 
Weaver isne.. .oceae: 




















Ville Lasalle, Que........... 
TorontomOnthais.2eet oe te 


Caught in mixing machine. Died Nov. 6. 
Fell from ladder, injuring spine. Died Nov. 23. 


Crushed between truck and calendar machine. 
Struck in jaw by lever, pneumonia. Died Oct. 16. 


Montreal; Qué.ve. <2... t5.c- Finger crushed in weaving machine. Died 
following operation. 
Leather, Fur and 
Products— 


Labourer with tan- 
ners. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 


Taboureryweck -2eer 
BATremans. cea sec 


Netons Ontreranotn sl: els Caught in skudding machine. 


Fell against driving pulley. 
Burned to death after explosion. 
sie: by flying circular saw when wooden frame 


Leclereville, Que............ 
St, Jeromer Quen esses..." 
Near Gracefield, Que....... 
RY oushall Ne seme so. - 


roke. 
Saw operator........ Struck by log when it flew back from saw. 


Wood products— 


Mechanics. sasceu is Rodney Ont raccecm iiss s st: Caught in pulley while putting on belt. 
Worker in box fac-|Vernon, B.C..............-- Crushed by rolling log. 
tory. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— 


Worker in sulphite AtholvillesIN. Buse. ess. 


mill. 
Worker at rubberoid|Lachine, Que...............0- 


Mangled when caught in teeth of conveyor cogs. 


eed by explosion in asphalt tank. Died Oct. 


plant. : 
Pipe uter= nee oc. Hort: Willian Ontsy eee. as Scalded when valve on steam line gave way. 
Died Nov. 18. 
Mill'worker.icas.:..:- Smooth Rock Falls, Ont... ead in coal chute when buried under coal 
slide. 
Malliworker’....0.5..- Three Rivers, Que... > 25.25. Struck by wheel when it flew off. 
Mialliworker.).cg-h.- Kenogami, Que...........-. Struck by piece of shattered revolving mill stone. 





Iron, steel and products— 


Furnaceman in ma-|Amherst, N.S............-- Burned when furnace exploded. 
chine shop. 
Handyman with cab|Hamilton, Ont.............. Benzol poisoning from spraying paint. Died 
and body bldrs. Oct. 27. 
Worker in plant..... BrantiorasOnts vsececes cel: Crushed under falling metal sheets. Died Oct. 30. 
Worker in blast furn-| Hamilton, Ont.............. Severely burned by slag when it poured out. 
ace. Died Nov. 7. 
Machinist in tool fac-|Galt, Ont...........0ee0--- ; Grinder’s phthisis, first laid off Dec. 7, 1926. 
tory. 
Labour at coke oven|Sydney, N.S.........--.+++- Run over by coal train. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— 
Furnaceman at alum-|Toronto, Ont................ Explosion in oil furnace. 
inum plant. . 
Worker in electrical|Toronto, Ont......... Pinned underneath heavy falling tank when crane 
plant. chain broke. 
Non-metallic mineral 
Products— 
Labourer with salt|Alsask, Sask................ Caught in shafting, skull fractured. 
cake mfg. Co. 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
Carbide furnace|Niagara Falls, Ont.......... : Burned by gas explosion in furnace. Died Dec. 3. 
charger at cyana- 
mid plant. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures- ine 
a bourerieinc..c.scier Ottaway Ont cesses s see. ; Fell from ladder while cleaning roof of building. 
Died Oct. 4. 
Stone cutter with|Ottawa, Ont................ Pneumoniosis, first laid off Oct. 6, 1927. 
govt. dep ‘ 
Carpenter. “)5002.2 °° Bowden; Altascsssserss oe Auto overturned, fractured spine. 
ADOULEK As estes ae. Toronto; Ontecss eet aes eee Brick fell on him while loading truck, fractured 
skull. Died Nov. 27. 
Rg OR rach as se se ChippawarOubcaesccttsc: Fell from scaffold into water and drowned. 
Labourer 82 25 6 )|Quebec, Que..........-..06- Fell 70 feet when scaffolding collapsed. Second 


man died Oct. 30. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 


OF 


1930—Continued 






















Trade or Industry Locality 
ConsTRucTION—Con. 
Buildings and structures 

—Con. \ 

Carpenter vol. unn alifaxyNiOr caskass dee dee 
Carpenter........... Near Granby, Que.......... 
HROGLER Henne Nl ds eube Sees Calgary.vAlta aia foods. Ge 
AMinsmaIthes.accaaeee Traveller’s Rest, P.E.I..... 


Bricklayer’s helper..|Slave Falls, Man............ 


Carpenter). endanae Maniwaki, Que.............. 
Carpenter..........:|Fraserdale, Ont............- 
Workers 243. Ae sears Sud burs, \Ontcceeaene cece. 
Pitter oes wernt nee ‘Loronto, \Ontes ieeese adem: 
Steel worker......... Stillwater (BiG io aeeieo tec’ 
Workers ey uy de ak Preseott; Ont see eas cece: 
Workers) hcarsaoee Moronto JOnt 4 ase sete ais cio 
Carpenter........... Near Smithers, B.C........ 


Foreman for machin- 
ery works. 
Helper with machin- 
ists. 
Workimaniisecsacueue 
Railway— 
Worker at subway|Near Oshawa, Ont.......... 
construction. 
Shipbuilding— 


Hinemane, wet Tauzon ss Queries vere ate jase: 


Ta bounen is /4 uae Gn) St. Dominique, Que......... 

FL CRMISTOE:, s(sieiee bic on Port Carling, Ontin is... :. 

Steelworker...... Uo VENCOUVEPAiD OmREnL ie ails s6 s 

Caterpillar driver....|Arthur, Man................ 

Truck driver........ INSINTEMAP ASG ueleeeme. shuts os * 

Horeman. 0) Laker Montreal sQuc steeeesitie be 
) ha bourer.: coed eaauee Sudbury A@nteaectesesele< ie - 

Labourer sos wea) eo... ts. Clementsport, N.S.... 

‘Reamster:) tiscdadee RussellMan we, teenie do)... s 

Worker on street pav-|Montreal, Que........ 

ing. 

Bridge builder....... Bissette Creek, B.C........ 

Hig DOUTET Meee se Princeton, BuC sires oasid..< 2s. 
Miscellaneous— i 

Rigger on power dam|) Rapide Blanche, Que....... 


tunnel construction 
“ce “cc 


Labourer on pier con-| Halifax, N.S................ 
struction. 

Diver on coffer dam|Fitzroy Harbour, Ont....... 
construction. 

Carpenter on power|Beauharnois, Que........... 
development. 

Labourer on sewer|London, Ont................ 
construction. 

Worker on power dam| Near Jonquieres, Que....... 
construction. 

Labourer on sewer|) Windsor, Ont.............. 
construction. 


Worker on telephone| Near Lies Ecureuils, Que.... 
line construction. 
Well driller neiae be 


velopment. 
Truck driver on dock|Midland, Ont............... 
construction. 


Age 


ee ee ee 








Cause of Fatality 




























Fell from scaffold. 

Struck by motor truck while returning from 
WOrk. 

Truck turned over into ditch. 


Collision of train with his car. 

Fell from scaffold. é 

Electrocuted when wet plank he was carrying 
touched high tension wires. 


Fell from concrete mixing plant. 

Crushed under building when jack slipped while 
it was being moved. 

Struck by falling valve when hooks of crane 
slipped on July 31, 1919. 

Fell 140 feet to ground. 

Drawn into cement mixer when clothing became 
caught while oiling it. 

Fell from scaffold. 


Fell from roof of shed. 

Injured in collision while returning home from 
Port Credit. Died Dec. 16. 

Collided with street-car. 


Fell from third storey of building. 


Crushed between box car and crane. 


Fell and ruptured himself when coming out of oil 
pump house. Died Nov. 1. 


Skull fractured when truck overturned. 

Thrown out of wagon and run over when horses 
ran away. 

Fell 40 feet off bridge. 

Crushed under tractor when it overturned on 
side of hill. 

Slipped under wheels of truck. F 

Crushed by arm of steam shovel when it fell on 


im. 

Crushed under wheels of truck. 

Struck by auto. : 

Kicked by horse while loading horse on railway 
car. Died Nov. 21. 

Struck by street car. Died Nov. 30. 


Fell 62 feet to ground. 
Struck by falling timber. 


Thrown into water and drowned. 

Buried under cave-in in tunnel. Second man died 
Oct. 10. 

Fell from pier and was drowned. 

Suffocated while at work under water. 

Struck by falling piece of timber. 

Struck by boom of crane. 

aned by falling rock when elevator cable 

roke. 

Electrocuted when hoisting crané came in contact 
with high tension cable. 

Crushed by falling pole which was being hoisted 
into position. ; 

Caught in belt running from engine to drill. 

Struck by pile driver swung by gust of wind. 

Drowned. 

Crushed by fall of rock from roof of tunnel. 

Struck by end of girder. 


Drowned when his truck skidded off dock while 
dumping it. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
Construction—Con. 
Miscellaneous—Con. 
Worker on dam con- 
Structioncee sen .52 5 Near Fitzroy Harbour, Ont.| Dec. 16 34 
Worker on canal con- 
Struction see... . St. Louis de Gonzague, Que.| “ 16 29 
ineman on power 
line construction...|Luseland, Sask.............. ees) 26 
Electric light and power- 
orker at power 
planta. wee. oa iHamiltonsOnt. ean sane Octay 1 31 
Substation worker...|Hamilton, Ont.............. Sen 27 
Worker at power 
Dlantcne eee oe. Lloydminster, Alta......... Nov. 24 26 
Electrician.......... Swift Current, Sask......... CFT Yas) 22 
Lineman." )) 00). ‘Foronto;" Outi. Dec. 17 47 
Dynamo tender at 
power house....... Ottawa, Ont fe. 5 were ern 29 44 
Troubleman......... Quebec, Que. -s.\c..4065lsuaes: i ea 35 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urmirims— 
Steam Railways— 
Conductor........... Smith dalls, Ontiiw..:...5. Oct. I 60 
Workers Giiseas ce Port):Moody,:B'Gysc.042.2.. *f 1 54 
Sectionman.......... IBigsbyOnt mum inde seen “ 2 42 
Brakesman.......... Sydney win S.. duh ee Sk. 4 9 55 
Section worker...... Near Cornwall, Ont......... ne all) 24 
FIG aN aaa ee Sanna Om tie dla yy ae Beale! 35 
Warcman eens iHarmbanr Quieres eto. le. eG, 25 
Switchman.......... Coronation, Alta............ Nov. 1 BY/ 
Gang labourer....... Milton WOnity wantin. tse rte, a 22 
Labourer ee era t., PVEEOR Esse, ee oes cst oe Sem Lo, 55 
COPHAOH ES occ crcies mes Bort Manni. G8.)) 7. x 6. e613 43 
Bridge carpenter.....|London, Ont................ ee Fate 53 
Patrolman ae Toketer,B:©e ted. te. it #20 4] 
Labourer. cc: sas 0.4 Beaconsfield, Que........... Dec. 2 54 
Brakeman,..)-55).- Near St. Laurent, Que...... Se plea 6 44 
FH MPINCEE ey Hale ae Horonto,.Onteewet.tieks 2a... SStA EL) 41 
Hngineer..........-. 52 
Fireman.........:..}|Near Killaly, Sask.......... sn 1G 46 
iMaiitclerk een 42 
Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Motorman........... Edmonton, Alta............ Dec. 6 44 
Trolleyman.......... PrestonsOntwine nue Pasa e. . ea oe) 50 
Water transportation— 
Longshoreman....... St ON WING aca ame eee About 
Oct. 3 46 
Worker on tug....... Powell River, B.C.......... se 7 56 
Herryanante ssysas. 2. hachineR@tiesss sess ek. . = 10 42 
Captain of tug...... Lake Winnipeg, Man........ Soh bee, 18 
Engineer of tug..... 25 
Longshoreman.......|Campbellton, N.B.......... aed 20 
Worker on canal..... Welland? Ont es t.. mai ark 46 
Worker in steamship 
co. storeroom......|Vancouver, B.C............. 3. 825 70 
Longshoreman....... Montreal’ Ouewe et nn Nov. 1 32 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver is: Cee oan. fs 6 50 
Deckhand on sand 
and gravel boat....|Point Edward, Ont......... neds Wb I 48 
Sailor on tug boat...|Quebec, Que................ <7 920 20 
Longshoreman.......|Wancouver, B.C............. Hh) eer Bal aap ee 
ONSET: Php Near Vancouver, B.C....... Dec. 1 22 
Lighthouse keeper...|Otter Head, Ont............ ee 1 68 
Labourer loading 
Shipeeen 5 eee ae Woodfibre. BG. be. Dee M2 Meo) 


21862—10 


OF 1930—Continued 





Cause of Fatality 





Struck by steam shovel. 
Delayed dynamite explosion while blasting rock 


Crushed by poles falling from car. 


Electrocuted while removing steel tower. 
are burns from accident in plant. Died Nov. 


Electrocuted. 

Fell from pole. 

Burned when he touched live wire while working 
on pole. 


Complication from electric shock received on 
January 5, 1926. 

ieee when he jumped from train on way to 
work. 


Stumbled and fell beneath wheels when he step- 
ped from train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Crushed by runaway car while repairing broken 
coupling. 

Struck by train. 

Electrocuted while carrying poker when it touch- 
ed power line. 

Caught between couplings 
operations. 

Struck by locomotive. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Fell under cars during switching operations. 
Died Nov. 23. 

Fell on his head when he jumped from moving 
train. Died Nov. 18. 

Struck by train on curve. 

Struck by train. Died Dec. 3. 

Collision of freight train with his engine. 

Run over by engine. 


during switching 


Train derailed. 


Collision of two street cars. 
Fell from top of car to ground. 


Injured by fall while at work at rigging during 
painting of bridge. Died Dec. 1. 
Gasolene explosion. Died Oct. 12. 
Fell into canal and drowned. 
Drowned when boiler of tug exploded. 


Crushed under descending sling load of sulphite 
which was being loaded into freight hold. 
Fell into canal and drowned. 


Fell down elevator shaft. AS 

Bale of cotton fell on him while loading it on 
ship. Died Nov. 9. 

Fell from wharf and drowned. 


Thrown into water and drowned when line dorry 
upset. 

Drowned. 1 , 

Struck by piece of steel which was being loaded 


on boat. 
Slipped and fell under whirling crankshaft. 
Fell 40 feet from engine room steps. 


Struck by falling bale of pulp. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmities— 
Con. 

Water Transportation— 
Con. 




















First engineer....... 
Second engineer..... 
Steward 


Near Yarmouth, N.S....... 


Pr ee 


Seaman: sans a6 tee 
Plalifax, INES: conenareaoe 
Vancouver, Bi@ic chau 


Liard River, Yukon......... 


Longshoreman....... 
Air transportation— 
UOC MOGs ane eae heels 


LOG rae en ees 
Air engineer........ Near Prince Rupert, B.C.... 
Pilobias. ee He 
Local transportation— 
Labourer with truck- 

Ng OO | eee a, Kingston, Ont. eee eee 
Truck driver....:..: Hebertville, Que............ 
Bus driver.cc. ss... Near Quebec, Que........... 
Truck driver........ Granum Alta ewe... sc. 
Truck driver........ Limoilou; Que sean). e. . 


Truck driver........ 
Truck driver........ 
WaxWwarlverossssenuah 
struckidriverton.22% 
Storage— 

Grain shoveller at 
ClGVALOTE. eden sae 
Agent at elevator.... 


Near Cobourg, Ont......... 
Montreal, Quod erene.). 1... 
Near Bowmanville, Ont..... 
Port Arthur, Ont. +.:........ 
Biggar Saskigiaeee... a. 


Workman at explo- 
sives storage plant.|Copper Cliff, Ont........... 


TRADE— 
Wholesale— 


Shipper with fruit 


dealers teanst aes OttawasOut- ioe) e.. 
Retail— 
Labourer for coal 
Cesalenn yc r. cutest Quebets Que meets oases 
Driver’. yr essere Quebec, Qile waters. wacs« o/s 


Driver for baker....|Montreal, Que............... 


Driver for bakery...|Calgary, Alta............... 


Paper DOY....5).. 6 «+ Victoriay BiG sees: odes sle: 
Truck driver for 
bakery: sscHouene CalzaryauAltaraenean.. . ties 


ee Re Hee Stamford Centre, Ont....... 
.|Near Moose Jaw, Sask...... 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Gov’t. light keeper. .| Nakusp, B.C................ 
Canal overseer.......|Percy Township, Ont....... 


Relief worker........ Vancouver, B.C............- 
Labourer for sewer-]. 

age dept........... Vaneouver, B.C............. 
District fire chief.:..|Montreal, Que............... 
Parks'suptn, ss .csc: Fort Frances, Ont.......... 

': Mail carrier.......... HolodRivernmvlan! .. leo. 
Relief worker........ Prince Rupert, B.C......... 
Motorcycle police- 

MANY Hees Hetle vile Toronto nner cere. ee, eer 
Labourer. <3/sish1 040% »| Vancouver, B.C..........655 
Mail carrier.......... Near Wembley, Alta........ 
Labourer......:..3.: PHalifasdinesies. Gee anes 








Cause of Fatality 


Drowned when their ship crashed on rocks 
during storm. 



























Slipped from gangplank and drowned. 
Fell into hold of ship, fractured skull. 


Forced down in snow storm and perished from 
exposure on Nov. 20. 


Perished during search for airman lost on Oct. 11. 


Crushed by coal truck. Died Oct. 11. 
Collision of train with his truck. 


0 |Electrocuted when he touched fence wire over 
which high tension wire had fallen. 


Pinned under truck when it overturned. 

Fell from truck, fractured skull. 

Crushed under his truck when it upset. 

Collision of train with his truck. 

Asphyxiated by carbon monoxide gas in garage. 
Collision of his truck with another truck. 


Drowned when his car ran off dock. 
Crushed by clutch of main shaft when clothing 
became caught. 


Fell from car and was run over. Died Nov. 24. 


Crushed under tank car when blocks slipped 
while working under it. 


dey 4s) 


Ske Fell from top of barrels into chute. Died Dec. 
ii ye 


Struck by clams of hoist. “ 

Collision of auto with his cart. ; 

Thrown to ground and was run over when his 
horse ran away. 

Thrown from his wagon. 

Electrocuted when his bicycle struck a fallen 
live wire. 


om ei eazor} 


me bo 


Struck by a car. 


Struck by car. 
Truck overturned. 


Drowned from rowboat. 

Injured when truck skidded and went over em- 
bankment. Died Dec.-12. 

Tree fellon him. Died Nov. 12. 


Fell from truck. Died Nov. 15. 
Collision of auto with his car. Died Nov. 24, 
Gored by buck.. 


Drowned when his toboggan broke through ice. 
Crushed under truck when it left roadway while 
riding home from work. 


Shot while pursuing stolen car. 
Fell off truck. : 
Broke through ice and drowned. 
Collapsed while shovelling snow. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1930—Concluded 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


a 


SERvIcE—Con. 
Laundering, Dyeing and 


cleaning— 
PAUOR rs ean iiuae. Montreal, Que; .n2.s scenes as fy 33 |Asphyxiated by illuminating gas. 
Custom and repair— 
Garage mechanic. ...|Guelph, Ont................ Oct. 3 39 |Transmission case burst, while working under 
car. 
Worker in tire vulcan- 
izing shop......... Boronto, Onter sxrrnes see AT 23 |Explosion of steam vulcanizer. 
Mechanic for type- 
writer co., Near Regina, Sask.......... i Wi lg 20 |Poisoned by carbon monoxide gas when their car 
AARATOIGINT. vyts) 5 «ss was stalled in blizzard. 
Pantera’ sda cies «i MorontosOnt. ase! wee. | ee PG ari. ds. Burned when can of benzine exploded while work- 
ing on car. Died Dec 
Personal and domestic— 
ipekeal with lunch|Montreal, Que......,........] Oct. 2 71 |Fell down elevator shaft. Died Nov. 28. 
Bill poster.. tan lNelson; Be@iea, da a6 ai ee | ' 45 |\Fell from truck. 
PANITOTec we a eee NWancouvensls: Ci srceriaa nae |WONOVe) 2ar lcd nek ee Fell down elevator shaft. Died Nov. 29. 
Professional establish- 
ments— 
N apbirpatchauon at|Montreal, Que... RUM aeets | OGb pele 72 |Injured when he went up to steeple to wind clock. 


Died Oct. 16. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST THREE QUARTERS’ OF 1930 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


| | | 


AGRICULTURE AND 
StTOcK-RAISING— 


Meamsterwee asa Pentictons BiG era « 4.05. Sept slaty ca. Sen Cut up by dise harrow. 
Harmer)! sb. vetaon Plympton Twp., Ont........ ae ie 46 |Pinned underneath water tank ba engine and 
tank went into ditch. Died Oct. 1 
Loaeine— 
MDT ivierccwei voce ae River Franche, Que.........| May 20 26 |Fell into river from dam and drowned. 
‘Teamsters. dle: Fort Frances, Ont........... July 18 53 |Struck by falling timber while loading it on 
wagon 
Boom labourer...... Point a Nadeau, Que........} Sept. 19 34 Ae ‘off boom into river, pneumonia. Died 
; ct. 9. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fisherman........... Epenanza Inlet, B.C......... et Ss 30 |Fell overboard and drowned. 
eDCApOer <0). eae ee Near Fort William, Ont....] “ 23 65 |Struck by train. 
Deckhand...........|West Coast Vancouver Is-| “ 24 17 |Drowned. 
land, B.C. 
Fisherman........... Port WOver, Outre nee sin. ub 2 17 |Fell over edge of dock and drowned. 
Minine, NOon-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— Sor ¥ 
Miner?) a ertasen Sherridan, Man............. Feb. 24 33 |Struck by bolt from clevice of cable when it fell 
from collar of shaft. Died Nov. 19. 
IMM OT te eee atts Kootenay Lake, B.C.. July 24 42 |Drowned when boat capsized. 
Mine worker......... Ogden Township, Ont.. -.| About, a at Carbon monoxide poisoning in mine. 
ug. 1 i 
Machinist........... Copper Cliff, Ont........... oe 6 39 |Struck in stomach by file ore it caught in re- 
volving sheave. Died Oct. 3 
Machine runner...... Schumacher, Ont........... eel 34 |Premature explosion during blasting operations. 
Mabourersss some eee: GaléttarOntectsersns omit Sept. 13 44 |Silicosis. First laid off Aug. 2, 
HOREMAN).-ee.es eas Sulphide, Ontos dswie eee eG 57 |Silicosis. First laid off Oct. 1, 1990; 
IMG. Aches aie a Anvoxy Bi@. tei Omar 86.8. sein WG) 28 |Fell off mine trip. Died Sept. 19. 
Miner, })cth askio. ts )|Lake Dubuisson, Que....... $6. 1128 40 |Drowned from canoe while crossing lake in storm. 
Midler mecttsotse sess ite’ 23 
Coal mining— P 
Tigers cee. toon | Nanarnoy Cosette | Otay 2S 39 |Injured by fall of rock. Died Sept. 18. 
MDEI VEG. seareatee. ss « Michel WB: © face was sacs June 5 37 |Hit by truck. Died Nov. 2. 
Structural materials— ; 
Labourer in stone|St. Samuel, Que.............| July 14 49 |Fell off embankment. Died Oct. 17. 


qualiry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1930—Concluded ; 


Trade or Industry 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles and clothing— 















Mechanic with art|Drummondville, Que.... 


silk mfrs. 
Pulp and paper pro- 
ducts— 
Contractor.......... 


Iron, steel and products— 
Labourer at imple- 
ment plant. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures- 
Tinsmith 


Ce a ee 


Mabourerweee so dese Contrecoeur, Que......... 

Carpenter........... Montreal, Que............ 

Labourer with con-|Chicoutimi, Que......... 
tractors. 

Ine meer ce caer ec: Hstevan, Sask ccs 


Highway and bridge— 
@heckerte7eee) acs 


Labourer............ 
TRANSPORTATION AND 


Pusuic Urmitres— 
Steam railways— 


Freight trucker......|Windsor, Ont............ 
Labourer Wi Cravenisad kc) eens 
Iba bourergacess eee Pinkie, Sask 


Truckman 7 ea 


Labourer............ Medicine Hat, Alta...... 
Street and electric rail- 

ways— 

Blectrician.<.i...... Montreal) Ques neues on 


Water transportation— 


Master mariner for|Vancouver, B.C............. 


Welcome Island, Ont.... 


fur traders. 
Lightkeeper......... 


Second engineer on|Hudson Bay, Man........ 


motor ship. 
Local transportation— 
Repair foreman...... 


Execrric Light anD 


TRADE— 


brewery. 

Retail— 
Labourer with lum- 
ber merchants. 


merchant. 
SERVICE— 


Public administration— 
Patrols: scck ee. eee 





Chateau Richer, Que..... 


Framiltons Ontnccmee aimee 


Ottawa, Ont........ Ay 3 Sea 
+ Roblin; Man inte heen 


..|National Park Highway, 


Sask. 
Near Brampton, Ont..... 


London? Ont. oie eseene 


ae 


Ce 


About 


Jan. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


June 


Sept. 


“ 


2 


22 


11 


27 
17 


17 


53 


«ae we 2 @ 6 >A 


22 


ee 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell down stairs. Died Jan. 8, 1930. 


Heart disease aggravated by his work. Died 
Dec. 15. 


Injured by fall from ladder while putting on belt 
on Sept. 30, 1921. 


Ruptured while attempting to stop ladder from 
being blown down. 

ehvoed and fell down basement steps. Fractured 
skull. 

Electrocuted. 

Fell off window sill. Died Oct. 3. } 

Nephritis aggravated by his work. Died 
Dec. 16. 

Car overturned. Spine fractured. 


Thrown under wheel when he jumped off truck. 


Truck in which he was riding to work collided 
with another truck. Died Sept. 29. 


Struck by reel of wire while unloading it from 
car, paralysis. Died Nov. 22. 

Sunstroke. 

Struck by train, skull fractured. ; 

Crushed while riding on coach truck during 
switching operations. Died Sept. 21. 

Buried by cave-in of ditch. 


Burned when he came in contact with high ten- 
sion wire. Died Oct. 5. 

Drowned. 

Skin disease contracted while painting boat. 
Died Sept. 14. 

Fell down hold. Died Oct. 13. 

Slipped from wharf and was drowned. | 

Fell overboard and drowned while closing gang- 
way door on ship. ; 

Exposure when lifeboat was battered after ship 
ran ashore in storm. Died Oct. 15. 


Car overturned, fractured skull. 


Electric shock. Died July 24. 


Thrown off truck when it swerved. 


Struck by post. Died Oct. 6. 


Gassed in“tank car. 


Car backed over precipice. : 
Foot slipped and caught by drive shaft. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
1929 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Locainc— 
(ILO gz erie: ot ea: Rusking BiCue ies a ee aos June 11 
Bushman............ Timmins? Onté<se. eer Dec. 4 
Mininc, Non-Frerrous 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal mining— 
bi) ea AM oe oe StellantonpiNcos. anes Dec. 7 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 
ing, .€.8.— 
Mill cleaner at asbes-|East Broughton, Que........| “ 6 
tos mine. 
ConstRucTION— 
Highway and bridge— 
sabourer 2.4. 0.054;.. Admaston Twp., Ont........ June 11 
Cement finisher..... Montreal, Que...............] Aug. 17 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posuic Urmities— 
Air Transportation— 
Piloterh: «33/5. pecaeh 1! North of Lake St. John, Que.| Oct. 9 
Mechanic........... f 


Cause of Fatality 





24 |Covered by slide. Died Sept. 28, 1930. 
Struck by log while sawing logs. Died June, 1930. 


54 |Fall of coal, fractured spine and ribs. Died Oct. 
19, 1930. 


34 inet lesion aggravated by fall. Died July 19, 
930. 


51 
45 


Injured when horses bolted when operating 
scraper. Died Nov. 21, 1930. 

Tuberculosis aggravated by contusion of lombar 
region. Died June 25, 1930. 


a ee eae hk cree dd BO 2 hs ei ed is oe AL Nl RIS AT RS ee Bente) 


Employers Oppose Changes in Quebec Compensation Act 


The Montreal Board of Trade, on January 
14, adopted the following resolution:— 

“Whereas, the present Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, certain provisions of which the 
Provincial Government now proposes to 
amend, was adopted only two years ago after 
careful and thorough investigation, first by a 
Royal Commission in 1925 which reported 
against a state insurance system, and, second, 
by a committee, appointed in 1927, which 
studied the systems in operation in other prov- 
inces and States on this continent; and 
whereas, the present act assures the payment 
of such compensation as the parties agree upon 
with the approval of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission, or as may be fixed by that 
commission, within the provision of the act, 
thereby guaranteeing to the beneficiaries fair 
and equitable treatment, with adequate safe- 
guards for the payment in full of such com- 
pensation; and whereas, if necessary, the scale 
of compensation fixed by the present act may 
be re-adjusted without resorting to the prin- 
ciple of compulsory state insurance; and 


whereas, the adoption of compulsory state in- 
surance, aS presently proposed, would be un- 
warranted and arbitrary, and would entail a 
greater burden on industry in this province, 
without its having been established that work- 
men or their dependents have, under the pres- 
ent system, failed to receive in full compen- 
sation to which they have been entitled; 

“Therefore resolved: That the council of the 
Montreal Board of Trade earnestly urges the 
Provincial Government to refrain from insti- 
tuting a system of state insurance for work- 
men’s compensation until it can be shown by 
further investigation by an independent and 
competent commission that the change would 
benefit those in whose interest the present act 
was primarily designed, by minimizing the risk 
of accident and by rendering the payment of 
indemnities more certain, while keeping the 
tax on industry as low as compatible with 
adequate compensation to those honestly en- 
titled thereto, three considerations which the 
present act as now administered substantially 
fulfils.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Sunday Labour Unlawful in Manitoba 


The police magistrate at Winnipeg refused 
to convict a man who was charged with 
“carrying on the business of his ordinary 
calling on the Lord’s Day,” the ground of 
the refusal being that there was no law in 
Manitoba specifically forbidding him to do 
go. The charge was laid under Section 
4 of the Lord’s Day Act (Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, chapter 123), which reads:— 


It shall not be lawful for any person on the 
Lord’s Day, except, as provided herein, or in 


any provincial Act or law now or hereafter in - 


force, to sell or offer for sale or purchase any 
goods, chattels or other personal property or 
any real estate, or to carry on or transact any 
business of his ordinary calling, or in connec- 
tion with such calling, or for gain to do, or 
employ any other person to do, on that day, 
any work, business, or labour. 

The magistrate submitted to the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal the question whether or not 
he was right in his refusal, which was based 
on the judgment of that court, subsequently 
affirmed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, in the Sunday Excursions case 
(Lasour Gazerre, January, 1925, page 91). 
That case turned on the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Lord’s Day Act, which prohibits 
certain work on Sunday “except as provided 
by any provincial Act or law now or here- 
after in force”’ It was held that the pro- 
vincial Act in question, making provision for 
Sunday excursions, was within the competence 
of the Legislature of Manitoba; and that 
therefore the prohibition contained in the 
Dominion Act did not apply. 


Mr. Justice Dennistoun, in the course of 
his judgment in the Court of appeal, after a 
full discussion of decisions in previous cases 
on this subject, answered the magistrate’s 
question as follows:— 


- “The conclusion I arrive at is that there 
is no provincial Act or law in Manitoba which 
makes provision for the exercise of one’s 
ordinary calling on Sunday within the mean- 
ing of the exception contained in section 4 
of the Lord’s Day Act, and that the defendant 
in the case at bar should have been found 
euilty. The learned magistrate was of course 
quite justified in holding as he did, relying 
upon previous utterances of this Court. The 
defendant should not be further pressed upon 
the present charge. It is sufficient that the 
law be now clarified for the future guidance 
of all concerned.” 


—Rex versus Thompson (Manitoba), 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1. page 26. 


Jewish Sabbath Recognized by Quebec 
Lord’s Day Act 


Action was brought in the Recorder’s Court 
at Montreal against a Jewish firm of clothing 
manufacturers, on the charge that they had 
violated the provisions of the Lord’s Day Act 
(Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1927, chapter 
199) by operating their plant on Sunday. In 
the complaint laid it was charged that 50 men 
and 15 women were at work cutting, sewing 
and pressing clothing in the defendant’s fac- 
tory on a Sunday of November. The work 
was going on quietly and without disturbing 
any one, and there was no trading or pack- 
ing or shipping. It was established that this 
factory is closed from five p.m., on Friday 
until 8 am., on Sunday, from conscientious 
motives on the part of the employer. The 
defendant claimed that the complaint must be 
dismissed, basing his assumption on section 7 
of the Act, which reads as follows:— 


“Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
division, whosoever conscientiously and habitu- 
ally observes the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath Day, and actually abstains from 
work on that day, shall not be punishable for 
having worked on the first day of the week, 
if such work does not disturb other persons in 
the observance of the first day of the week as 
a holy day, and if the place where such work 
is.done is not open for trade on that day.” 


Recorder Semple dismissed the complaint on 
the ground of the exception expressed in the 
foregoing section. 


During the course of the argument the true 
meaning of the words “Sabbath day” was 
under consideration. It was urged that ac- 
cording to the Hebraic interpretation these 
words mean from sundown on Friday to sun- 
down on Saturday. This, Recorder Semple ob- 
served, is clearly against the words of the 
statute: “whosoever conscientiously and 
habitually observes the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath day.” The statute recog- 
nizes the importance of the Sabbath day, but 
determines it as commencing at midnight on 
Friday and ending at midnight on Saturday. 
This fact, however, did not affect the defend- 
ant, because it was shown that the clothing 
factory was closed all day Saturday, thus com- 
plying with the provision of law which al- 
lowed it to fall under the exception in the 
statute. 
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Agreement Restricting Employee’s Future 
Undertakings is Invalid 


The last issue of the Lanour GaAzETTs, page 
112, contained a note on the case of Kadesh 
versus Thuna Balsam Remedies Limited, in 
which the judge declared to be invalid a 
clause in a contract of employment which 
purported to restrict the employee’s activities 
subsequent to the term of his employment. 
The same question arose recently in connec- 
tion with an agreement between a barber and 
the proprietor of a hairdressing establishment 
at. Sudbury, Ontario. This agreement con- 
tained the following clause:— 

“After the termination of the agreement 
by such notice or otherwise, the said appren- 
tice will not, directly or indirectly, enter into 
competition with the said employer in the 
said business in or within a radius of 25 miles 
of the town of Sudbury for a period of five 
years. Provided, however, that this covenant 
shall not apply in the event of a sale by the 
said employer.” 

After about a year the employee gave one 
week’s notice of leaving, as required by the 
agreement, and took a position in a similar 
establishment in the same city. The employer 
brought action against the employee in the 
Ontario Supreme Court for breach of contract. 

Mr. Justice Fisher, in giving judgment 
against the plaintiff, said:—“The contract 
must be strictly construed. The defendant, 
after giving the one week’s notice, was entitled 
to sever his connection with the plaintiff and 
become an employee of any person or firm 
in the same business as the plaintiff. In be- 
coming a ‘hair expert operator’ with another 
firm, he was not entering ‘into competition 
with said employer in the said business.’ If 
this is not the proper construction of the agree- 
ment as applied to the facts, the action may 
be considered from another point of view. 
This contract, being in restraint of trade and 
contrary to the interests of the public, though 
that is not pleaded, will not be enforced. 

“Sudbury is now a city of upwards of 10,000 
inhabitants. Considering the nature of the 
business, to restrict one who is engaged as an 
employee in respect of an area of 25 miles 
for five years is an unreasonable restriction 
and more than is reasonably required for the 
protection of the business of the employer. If 
the restricted area had been confined to a few 
blocks or even half a mile from the plaintiff’s 
shop, it may be that the defendant should 
be restrained from setting up a like business 
in opposition to the plaintiff within that area. 

“This action is based upon a contract be- 
tween employer and employee, and it is upon 
a different footing from an action upon a 
covenant exacted on the sale of a business 


and its goodwill. In the present case it is 
not suggested that there is anything confiden- 
tial in the business, or that there are any trade 
secrets that can be divulged or given away 
to others to the detriment of the employer, 
or that, after the defendant severed his con- 
nection, he canvassed the plaintiff’s customers; 
and, as the law recognizes the right of every 
min to earn‘his livelihood, this contract, bind- 
ing for five years on an employee, and apply- 
ing to an area of 25 miles from Sudbury, is 
not, having regard to all the circumstances, 
reasonable; in reference to the respective 
interests of the parties, and is also prejudicial 
to the interest of the public, and therefore 
void.” 

The action was therefore dismissed with 
costs. 

Mayer versus Lanthier (Ontario), 1931, 
Ontario Weekly Notes, Vol. 37, page 346. 


A “menial servant’ may be dismissed on 
one month’s notice 


A farm worker agreed to work for a farmer 
in Saskatchewan from March 11 to November 
1, 1930,:for the sum of $350, and continued 
in- the employment until May 15, when the 
farmer assaulted and dismissed him. He 
brought action against his employer claiming 
wages for the time he had worked, damages 
for the breach of contract of hiring, and 
damages for the assault. The defence con- 
sisted of a denial of the hiring and of the 
assault, and with reference to the contract 
of hiring the defendant said that he engaged 
the plaintiff as a farm labourer at a monthly 
wage of $45. The defendant paid into Court 
the sum of $68, in full satisfaction of the 
plaintiff’s claim. The trial judge dismissed 
the action with costs, but on appeal the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal set that judg- 
ment aside. 


Mr. Justice Turgeon pointed out that the 
plaintiff was immediately subject to the 
defendant’s orders in carrying out his duties, 
and that he was therefore a “menial servant” 
in the legal sense of the term. 


Mr. Justice Martin, in the course of his 
judgment said:—“Where a contract of em-— 
ployment is for a definite time, and the 
employee is dismissed without cause, he may 
at once commence action for the breach of 
contract. The measure of damages is the 
actual loss sustained; the amount of damages 
may be much less than the wages for the 
unexpired period, depending upon the plain- 
tiff’s success in obtaining equally good em- 
ployment elsewhere. In the case of menial 
servants, however, usage has established the 
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right to dismiss at any time by giving a 
month’s notice, or a month’s wages in lieu of 
NBELOC ne ow . 

“In the present case, the plaintiff falls 
within the category of menial servants, and 
the contract of employment, therefore, could 
be terminated by one month’s notice, or by 
the payment of one month’s wages in lieu of 
notice, namely, the sum of $45.... 

“In the result, the appeal should be allowed 
with costs, the judgment below set aside, and 
judgment entered for the plaintiff for the sums 
of $94.60, $45 and $27, in all the sum of 
$166.60, less the amount of $23.70, for which 
the defendant is entitled to credit, leaving a 
balance of $142.90, and the costs of the 
action.” 

—Peidl versus Bonas (Saskatchewan), 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 225. 


Union Agreement Held Enforceable in New 


York State 


The International Association of Bridge, 
Structural, and Ornamental Ironworkers en- 
tered into a contract with a group of eighteen 
iron erectors in New York under the title of 
Structural Steel Board of Trade. One of the 
terms of the agreement was that only mem- 
bers of the union should be employed in the 
metropolitan area, which includes parts of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Long Island and 
Westchester County. The employers having 
engaged. outside labour, the union sought an 
injunction restraining the employers’ group 
from violating their contract with the union. 

Supreme Court Justice Black held for the 
plaintiff that the ten-year contract made be- 
tween the union and the employers, organiza- 
tion on May 22, 1930, was valid, and that 
the latter had broken the agreement. He 
therefore granted a preliminary injunction. 

The preliminary injunction requires the em- 
ployers to carry out the terms of the contract, 


which provides for the exclusive use of union 
men, the inclusion of non-union employees 
in the union, and the arbitration of all dis- 
putes. 

The New York Times of January 4, states 
that this action, which was brought as a suit 
for $3,500,000 damages, was the first case of 
its kind in which a contract made on behalf 
of a labour union with an employers’ organi- 
zation—in this case organized under the mem- 
bership corporation law—was held to be en- 
forceable and immediate relief granted. About 
7,000 ironworkers were involved in the action. 
The agreement made last May, the Tzmes 
continues, was for the settlement of the 
twenty-five year old dispute between the 
union and the steel erecting companies. At 
the last moment the employers declined to 
enforce the agreement, holding that for various 
reasons it was invalid, while the union made 
many efforts to have the matter adjusted 
through the officials of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, but without success. 





Supreme Court Justice Cotillo, in a decision 
eiven at New York on January 11, declared 
that the existing emergency in regard to un- 
employment did not justify the practice fol- 
lowed by city marshals, acting under orders 
from Mayor Walker, of delaying or refusing 
to serve eviction warrants on tenants who 
were unable to pay their rent. Referring to 
the Mayor’s suggestion the judge said:-— 
“It is proposed to permit tenants to continue 
in possession, for a limited time though it 
may be, without payment. Well-intentioned 
and humane though the proposal may be, 
those who have made it have lost sight of 
the fact that it amounts to a shifting of public 
responsibility upon a single class which is not 
financially able to bear it, and which, even 
if able to do so, should not, except to the 
extent of its share in the general burden, be 
morally required to do so.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A SLIGHT decrease from the preceding 
- month was noted in industrial employ- 
ment in Canada at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, according to returns received by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics from 7,431 firms, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees. 
The staffs of these firms on February 1 aggre- 
gated 904,315 persons, as compared with 913,- 
080 on January 1. This decline caused the 
index (average, 1926—=100) to stand at 100.7, 
while in the preceding month it was 101.7, and 
on February 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 111.6, 
110.5, 102.0, 96.6, 91.8, 87.1, 91.7, 90.6, 79.9 
and 91.2, respectively. Important recovery 
was shown in manufacturing, especially of tex- 
tile and iron and steel products, while im- 
provement was also reported in railway con- 
struction and in shipping and_ stevedoring. 
On the other hand, important declines were 
noted in highway and building construction, 
in trade, mining and logging. In many cases, 
these contractions were of a seasonal character. 
The returns are representative of employment 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1931, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada stood at 16.0, as compared 
with percentages of 17.0 at the beginning of 
January, 1931, and 10.8 at the beginning of 
February, 1930. The percentage for February 
was based on the returns received by the De- 
partment of Labour from an aggregate of 1,866 
labour organizations including 210,402 mem- 
bers. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a slight decline from 
December in the volume of business recorded 
during January, as shown by the average daily 


placements effected, but a substantial gain 


over January a year ago. Vacancies in Janu- 
ary, 1931, numbered 55,185, applications 86,044, 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 53,972. 
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The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.44 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with $9.86 
for January; $11.83 for February, 1930; $11.15 
for February, 1929; $11.03 for February, 1928 ; 
$11.23 for eee. 1927; $11.50 for Webruary, 
1926; $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for 
February, 1924; $10.53 for February, 1928; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.54 
for February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again lower at 76.0 for February, as compared 
with 76.7 for January; 94.0 for February, 
1930; 95.0 for February, 1929; 96.8 for Feb- 
ruary, 1928; 97.6 for February, 1927; and 
102.2 for February, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during February was 
considerably greater than in the preceding 
month but was less than the corresponding 
loss in February, 1930. Eight disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 1,966 workers, and resulting in the 
loss of 9,505 working days. Corresponding 
figures for January, 1931, were: six disputes, 
560 workers, and 4,840 working days; and for 


February, 1930, six disputes, 2,959 workers, 
and 14,360 working days. 

The Speech from _ the 
Social Throne at the opening of 
policy the Parliament of Canada 
of the on March 12 referred to 
Dominion the great economic depres- 
Government sion existing throughout 


the world, and to the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government for im- 
proving conditions in the Dominion. “It will 
be your privilege,” the speech stated, “to 
consider certain measures designated by my 
ministers to ameliorate existing conditions, to 
provide further means by which our people 
may go forward to achieve prosperity hereto- 
fore unattained, and to furnish them with all 
possible safeguards against a recurrence of 
the present subordination to world forces.” 


’ 
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The speech made reference to the Govern- 
ment’s belief that “domestic factors have 
largely determined the degree of economic 


distress from which this country is suffering,” - 


and proceeded as follows: “It was this belief 
which impelled my ministers at the emergency 
session of Parliament held in September last 
to remove one of the root weaknesses in our 
industrial system by effecting such then pos- 
sible changes in the tariff as would, in their 
opinion, provide substantial security against 
harmful world competition. Although in the 
interval world conditions have changed but 
little for the better this tariff legislation has 
resulted in a marked improvement in the 
domestic situation through the strengthening 
of established industries, and in addition many 
others, formerly exporters to Canada, have 
now become producers in Canada. 

“The operation of the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1930, has proved equally beneficial. 
While the grant authorized by this Act could 
not immediately have checked unemployment 
arising from causes of which you have full 
knowledge, yet its careful administration by 
my ministers, ably aided by the provincial 
and municipal governments and the two great 
railway systems, has resulted in the institu- 
tion of a nation-wide program of public under- 
takings, each one a unit in a scheme of na- 
tional development, which have collectively 
provided work for the greatest number of 
men who have ever been employed through 
the direct efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

After a reference to the recent Imperial 
Conference, which is to be resumed at Ottawa 
next summer for the purpose of completing 
agreements for closer Empire trade, the speech 
dealt with the measures to be taken for the 
orderly marketing of the wheat crop of west- 
ern Canada, including the effecting of a re- 
duction in the cost of production and market- 
ing and the providing of more stable markets. 


Other legislation contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment was outlined in the following para- 
graph :— 

“The broad outline of the general scheme 
of national development undertaken by my 
Government, including provision for old age 
pensions, aid to agriculture, technical educa- 
tion and highway construction, has already 
been made known. My ministers are per- 
suaded that this general scheme cannot ad- 
vantageously be altered. Careful consider- 
ation has therefore been given to the progres- 
sive stages by which it will be carried out, 
and you will be asked to consider measures 
sanctioning such action as the current econo- 


mic situation warrants, and such as can be 
undertaken without undue demands upon the 
national exchequer.” 


This issue contains the an- 


Industrial nual report on industrial 
fatalities in fatalities which occurred in 
Canada in 1930 Canada during the calendar 


year 1930. The number of 
workers who met their death in the course of 
their employment reached the large provis- 
ional total of 1,607, and this figure may be in 
creased by later reports. The revised figure 
for 1929 was 1,766, so that a slight improve- 
ment is evident in 1980, although the reduc- 
tion may be partly due to the decline in the 
volume of industrial employment last year. 
The report includes tables showing the distri- 
bution of the fatal accidents by industries, by 
causes, by localities, and by months. This 
annual report supplements the quarterly re- 
ports on industrial fatalities which appear 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazerre. 


It is recognized that the increasing pace of 
industrial production exposes the workers to 
increased risks, but on the other hand the con- 
certed efforts now being put forth by safety 
organizations are showing results in holding 
down the number of accidents. Some idea 
of the extent of the collaboration among 
safety organizations was given at the recent 
annual meeting of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League where it was stated that the 
League maintained a continuous exchange of 
information with the following bodies:—The 
Canadian National Safety League; the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario; Ontario Safety League; Maritimes 
Safety League; British Columbia Safety 
League; National Safety Council, (U.S.A.); 
International Safety Survey Department, 
League of Nations, Geneva; National Safety 
First Association (Great Britain); Institute of 
Highway Engineers (England); Swedish As- 
sociation for the Protection of Workers 
(Sweden); The Swiss Federal Association for 
the Prevention of Accidents, etc.; The Associ- 
ation of German Labour Officials and Inspec- 
tors; Association of Belgian Manufacturers for 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents; The 
Association of Italian Manufacturers for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents; The New 
South Wales Safety First Association (Austra- 
lia); The Association of French industries 
against’ labour accidents; Central Austrian 
Office for Accident Protection (Vienna); In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions (Washington, D.C.). 
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The Hon. J. N. Francoeur, 
minister of Public Works 
and Labour, introduced in 
the Quebec Legislature last 
month the new Workmen's 
Compensation Act which had been forecast in 
the opening Speech from the Throne (Lasour 
Gazerrs, December, 1930, page 1365). The bill 
mainly follows the Ontario Act, providing for 
the establishment of an Accident Fund to be 
made up of contributions paid by employers 
of labour, and to be administered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The amount 
of compensation for disabilities is to be esti- 
mated on the basis of 663 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, the maximum annual salary 
considered in this calculation being $2,000. In 
fatal cases the widow will receive $40 a month, 
with an additional monthly payment of $10 
for each child under 16 years of age. A full 
account of the provisions of the Act will be 
included in the outline of this year’s labour 
legislation which will appear in a future issue 
of the Lasnour GAZErTe. 


New Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Act of Quebec 


The Speech from the Throne 


New Brunswick at the opening of the Legis- 


Commission lature of New Brunswick 
on Workmen’s announced that the govern- 
Compensation ment had appointed a Com- 


mission to make a full in- 
vestigation of the financial affairs of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and to suggest 
practical means for the prevention of acci- 
dents. Reference was made to the changes in 
the Act that had been suggested recently by 
the representatives of organized labour in the 
Province (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, 
page 178). The Commission is instructed to 
investigate this and all cognate subjects. The 
final reports of the New Brunswick Commis- 
sion on Old Age Pensions and Mothers’ Al- 
lowances are outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


The Saskatchewan Beane 


Proposed of the Canadian Manufac- 
periodical turers’ Association recently 
revision of suggested to the provincial 
Compensation government that in order 
Act to place the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act on a 
stable basis, prevent continual requests for 
amendments and the friction which this en- 
genders, and in order also to conserve the 
time of the government and legislature, the 
Act be opened for revision only once in every 
five years; and that on such occasions a com- 
mittee representative of the workmen, em- 
ployers and the legislature be appointed to 
confer and agree on proposed amendments. 


The February issue of the 
Old age pensions International Labour Re- 
in the United view, the official monthty 
States journal of the International 

Labour Office, contains an 
article on old age pensions in the United 
States by Mr. Maurice Stack, of the Social 
Tnsurance Section of the International Labour 
Office. In an introductory note to this article, 
it is stated that “in the United States the 
problem of providing workers with means of 
support during the periods when they cannot 
earn their living has, except in the special 
case of industrial accidents, hardly been recog- 
nized as being in principle a matter of public 
responsibility. The prevailing doctrine has 
been that the solution of this problem is the 
responsibility of each individual:. let him 
accumulate savings or, if he will, join with 
others to insure their common risks. This 
doctrine has been abandoned in most parts 
of Europe because it has been found that 
most workers do not in fact cover their risk, 
either because their wages do not allow a 
sufficient margin, or because they are im- 
provident or prone to optimism: hence it has 
been necessary to establish systems of com- 
pulsory insurance. If the doctrine endures 
in the United States, it may be because real 
wages are much higher than in Europe, at 
least in the case of skilled workers, and there- 
fore the workers are supposed to be better able 
to cover their risk on their own initiative. 
Their common individualistic outlook and 
dislike of government interference has led 
both trade unions and employers to oppose 
compulsory contributory insurance, but both 
have established schemes of sickness, old age 
and unemployment insurance for their mem- 
bers or workers. A vast business in working- 
class life insurance is conducted by commercial 
companies. Finally, the logic of facts has 
obliged governments in almost every State 
to introduce workmen’s compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents. At the present time a wide- 
spread campaign is being waged for and 
against legislation to provide non-contributory 
old age pensions. The purpose of Mr. Stack’s 
article is to examine briefly the methods and 
adequacy of the voluntary provision against 
old age and the nature of the legislation which 
is being advocated as a supplement to such 
provision.” 
The 
Economics, 


Bureau of Railway 


Problems of established by 


railway the railways of the United 
transportation States for the scientific 
in 1930 study of transportation 


problems has published a 
review of railway operations in 1930, prepared 
by Julius H. Parmelee, the director of the 
Bureau. The writer states that while the 
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railway faced many problems in 1930, growing 
out of the world-wide depression of that year, 
they also confronted a number of economic 
problems not related to the depression. 

“The greatest of these was the-rising tide 
of competition from other agencies of trans- 
portation, which some have thought might 
eventually engulf the railway industry. Briefly 
stated, the growth in number and use of the 
private passenger automobile and the .com- 
mon carrier autobus has whittled down the 
passenger traffic to less than three-fifths of 
the volume of 1920. The private, contract, 
and common carrier motor truck operates in 
ever-widening zones of activity, and has 
brought an increasing element of freight com- 
petition into the picture. Additional elemenis 
are the growth of hydro-electric and other 
power plants, which indirectly tend to reduce 
coal consumption and coal movement by rail; 
rapid expansion in the pipe line industry, 
which has come to cover the piping of gasoline 
and natural gas, as well as the cruder oils; 
inland waterway development, fostered by 
large and increasing government appropria- 
tions for river and canal improvements.” 

The railway executives are asking that the 
measures of regulation now applied to their 
operations should be applied also to their 
competitors and that the government should 
withdraw from subsidized competition with 
the railways and give the carriers a respite 
from rate reductions and other unfavourable 
regulations. The pamphlet concludes as with 
the following plea:— 


“The nation must recognize that its economic 
welfare in the future depends on a modern 
and co-ordinated system of transportation, and 
that only a long look ahead, and an earnest 
and intelligent survey of present and future 
policy with respect to the development of the 
several agencies of transportation, will pre- 
serve the most effective agencies in full vigour, 
and will enable them adequately to meet the 
demands for transportation service.” 


The United States Public 
Health Service recently is- 
sued a report which suggests 
that the development of 
efficient whole-time local 
health organizations, through which all neces- 
sary public health activities may be conducted 
in proper sequence and in proper relation one 
to the other, is a program which should be 
enlarged and extended. As has been indicated 
by President Hoover, in a message to Con- 
gress, this should be based on local and State 
responsibility: “But the Federal Govern- 
ment,” it is stated, “also has an obligation of 
contributing to the establishment: of such 
agencies. It is agreed by experienced public 
health authorities that any program limited 


Federal and 
local share in 


Health Units 


to special diseases or particular elements of 
the population is not economical and leads to 
confusion. There is no doubt that adequate 
local health organizations provide the machin- 
ery through which all public health activities 
may be conducted, thereby insuring to com- 
munities a well balanced comprehensive and 
general public health program adapted to their 
needs. It is believed that it would be of 
advantage to place such co-operative work on 
a more permanent basis, and to provide for 
it for a term of years rather than from year 
to year.” 


At a national conference of 
Amalgamation of trade unions affiliated to the 
Labour Unions in South African Trade Union 
South Africa Congress and Cape Federa- 

tion of Labour Unions 
which was held in Cape Town in October, 
1930, it was formally agreed to constitute a 
new South African Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil as the official voice of organized labour 
in South Africa. The National Executive 
Committee of the South African Trade Union 
Congress has now recommended all its affili- 
ated unions to transfer their affiliation to the 
newly constituted Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil as from January 1, 1931. 


Several other unions in the Cape Province 
and the Transvaal which have hitherto not 
been affiliated to either of the existing bodies 
have agreed to affiliate to the new Trades and 
Labour Council. These unions are mainly 
organizations of workers in the food and cater- 
ing industry. The Cape Federation of Labour 
Unions is consulting its affiliated unions on 
the question of affiliation to the new Council. 
It is also reported that the Department of 


‘Labour has agreed to recognize the Council 


as the channel of communication with South 
African organized labour on national and in- 
ternational matters. 


On February 16 the AI- 
Alberta berta Legislature unani- 
proposes mously adopted the follow- 
unemployment ing resolution, which was 
insurance moved by the premier, the 
conference Hon. Mr. Brownlee: “That 


having regard to the heavy 
financial obligation upon the Province and 
Municipalities by reason of the present un- 
employment and relief situation; and 

“Further having regard to the probability 
that notwithstanding any improvement in 
financial and economic conditions reasonably 
anticipated this year there will still be a very 
substantial amount of unemployment this 
summer and next winter; — 

“Now, therefore, this Assembly is of the 
opinion that a conference should be held as 
early as possible this summer between the 
Dominion Government and the Governments 
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of the Provinces, together with representatives 
from the larger Municipalities, to formulate 
plans leading to a solution of this problem in 
the light of the experience of the present 
winter, and that the Government should com- 
municate with the Governments of Canada 
and of the Provinces to this effect.” 


The Speech from_ the 
Quinquennial Throne at the opening of 
Census for the British Columbia Legis- 
British Columbia lature on February 11, an- 

nounced that the provincial 
government had conducted negotiations for 
the establishment of a quinquennial census 
similar to that now taken in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. It was stated to be provisionally under- 
stood that this request would be granted, and 
would be put into effect following the Do- 
minion census of the present year. 

Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 
and the Statistics Act of 1918, a census of the 
population and agriculture of the three Prairie 
Provinces was taken in 1906, to be repeated 
every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the 
decennial census of the whole Dominion, which 
is taken in the intermediate decennial periods 
(1921, 1931, etc.). 


The Director of the United 


Vocational States Board for Vocational 
training and Education suggests that the 
technological national system of vocation- 
unemployment al training may be utilized 


to relieve unemployment 
resulting from the introduction of new machin- 
ery and of new operations and processes in 
industry. To this end he asks employers and 
workers to keep the vocational schools in- 
formed as to new types of work for which 
training is needed. Training for new jobs, he 
states, is sometimes provided by labour unions 
for their members, by employers for their own 
workers, and by State or local educational ser- 
vices by means of special or “opportunity” 
courses. In order to make these systems 
generally effective he asks for full co-operation 
between the vocational school authorities and 
employers and workers. 

“The province of the vocational school in 
relieving technological employment is to re- 
train for new jobs those who have been thrown 
out of employment. The employer can give 
the school authorities information on employ- 
ment opportunities for which the school can 
train workers, and can frequently provide 
equipment for this training which the school 
does not possess. The worker on the other 
hand knows the requirements of specific occup- 
ations, information which is invaluable to the 
school in setting up vocational courses. For 
the information and assistance it needs in 
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setting up courses, therefore, the school must 
look to the employer and the employee 
groups.” 

The British Government’s 
Measures in recent measures for the re- 
various countries lief of unemployment in 
to cope with 1930 were outlined in the 
unemployment last issue of the Lazsour 

GazettE, page 169. A sum- 
mary of the measures taken or recommended 
by the governments of various other countries 
to lessen unemployment, appears in Jndustrial 
and Labour Information, the weekly publi- 
cation of the International Labour Office, in 
its issue of February 9, as follows:— 

The German Minister of Finance has pro- 
posed that some of the funds now devoted to 
the relief of unemployment should be used to 
subsidise undertakings which would agree to 
provide employment for the workers concerned. 
In a statement recently published the French 
Minister of Labour said that employers had 
been invited to reduce hours of work rather 
than dismiss workers. The head of the Italian 
Government has expressed the opinion that 
the causes of the present depression are, among 
others, Soviet dumping, customs barriers, ex- 
penditure on armaments, political insecurity, 
the fall in the price of silver, and the hoard- 
ing of gold by certain countries; he added, 
however, that the principal cause of the de- 
pression was the lack of balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. Both in Yugoslavia 
and in Bulgaria labour representatives have 
asked the public authorities to take steps for 
the relief of unemployment by expediting 
public works. The results of the recent census 
of unemployment in Japan have now been 
published, and the Government has decided 
to undertake a scheme of public works on a 
national basis. 

The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is organ- 
izing a concerted effort by 


U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


seeks to American industry to stab- 
stabilize ilize employment and to in- 
employment sure business in future 


against the disturbing effects 
of recurring economic depressions. Mr. Julius 
Barnes, the chairman, stated on February 9 
that a committee composed of business execu- 
tives and economists was being formed, and 
that its work would consist of promoting 
ereater co-operation among trade organiza- 
tions. United efforts will thus be made to 
supplement the efforts of individual corpor- 
ations to strengthen the “key industries” 
throughout the country, and with a substantial 
number of workers relieved of unemployment 
it is hoped that a framework will be provided 
to give greater rigidity to the structure of in- 
dustry. Mr. Barnes stated that the Chamber 
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was convinced that the movement could start 
from the trade associations, and he believed 
that if a certain number of trades could give 
their workers the assurance of uninterrupted 
employment a formidable barrier would be 
erected against the recurrent waves of depres- 
sion. 


The conference of Gover- 
nors of seven States on the 
subject of industrial depres- 
sions, to which reference 
was made in the last issue 
(page 120), at its first session, heard the case 
for and against unemployment insurance 
argued by experts and business men. Pro- 
fessor William Leiserson of Antioch College, a 
member of the Ohio State Unemployment 
Commission, held that unemployment insur- 
ance means nothing more or less than an ex- 
tension of the workmen’s compensation which 
is in effect in most states. “Workmen’s com- 
pensation is not paid out as damages for in- 
juries in industrial employment,” he said. 
“Tt is in payment for lost time. Unemploy- 
ment and the consequent loss of wages cannot 
be eradicated. The risk must be considered.” 

Professor Paul H. Douglas of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago stated his belief that unem- 
ployment will be pronounced for ten years or 
more, with longer periods of depression and 
shorter stretches of “good times” than we have 
had in the past. If workers are to be protected 
by unemployment reserves against these ups 
and downs, he held, it must be by mandatory 
legislation. After a decade of experimenting, 
he pointed out, less than one per cent of the 
country’s workers are protected by voluntary 
funds. “It is a crucial fact that business men 
in general will not want to assume added 
costs which will place them at competitive dis- 
advantage with other firms which do not take 
similar action.” 

Mr. James D. Craig, an actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which 
six months ago undertook a study of unem- 
ployment insurance at Governor Roosevelt’s 
request, told the conference that he felt in- 
surance for seasonal unemployment could be 
placed on an actuarial basis. “For techno- 
logical unemployment it is a question. It 
would be necessary to experiment in the in- 
dustrial relations field to accumulate the neces- 
sary actuarial experience, and we could do that 
if we were permitted by law to do it.” 


Some views on 
unemployment 
insurance 


President Hoover’s Emer- 


Industrial gency Committee for Em- 
policies ployment published in Janu- 
in times of ary a short report making 
depression suggestions as to the best 


industrial policies that cou!d 
be followed by firms in times of reduced oper- 


ation and employment. These suggestions 
are based upon the practice of progressive 
companies which reported their policies to the 
Committee during its inquiries. A summary 
of the approved procedure is given as fol- 
lows :— : 

“1. The policy upon which a company is 
acting in regard to employment procedure 
should be clearly determined and definitely 
stated, either for management use or for gen- 
eral announcement, as seems best. Concentra- 
tion of authority to see that the policy adopted 
is followed out is generally deemed essential. 

“2. Consultation with representatives of the 
workers affected, in the determination and ap- 
plication of procedure, is usually helpful in 
insuring that policies agreed upon may be fair 
as between individuals. 

“3. The maintenance of accurate and com- 
plete records of procedure and experience is 
helpful as a basis for future action. 

“4. Co-operative interchange of information 
on procedure and experience among companies 
in the same community, industry, region, or 
affiliated group, is proving to be most valu- 
able.” 


New developments of in- 


Community dustrial activity in various 
promotion of centres in Canada during 
industry the coming year are fore- 


cast in Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Progress in Canada, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. “The western outlook,” it is stated, “is 
steadily improving and confidence is being 
shown in all industries and trade. There is 
a better understanding of the causes of the 
economic situation with which commerce has 
been struggling, the successful outcome of 
which is now becoming apparent.” 

The Toronto Industrial Commission reports 
that during 1930 thirty new industrial firms 
were making ready to begin manufacturing 
operations in the city; besides these, 160 Brit- 
ish, European and United States firms stated 
that they are definitely considering the esiab- 
lishment of plants in Canada, while 184 other 
firms are regarded as “prospects.” The Indus- 
trial Commissioner of Montreal also is in- 
itiating a new policy for attracting new indus- 
tries to that centre. “Community promotion,” 
it is stated, “has only recently found favour in 
the Dominion, but it may now be regarded 
as a proved system which yields good returns 
for the money invested. The Toronto Indus- 
trial Commission is notably justifying its ex- 
istence by bringing new industries and com- 
mercial enterprises to the city. While Mon- 
treal’s experiment will be carried out along 
different lines, its general principles will be 
the same.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of February was re- 

ported by superintendents of the Employment 
Service of Canada to be as follows:— 


There were no orders received for farm help 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, the majority 
of the farmers being busy hauling ice, breaking 
roads or sawing cordwood cut during the win- 
ter. Heavy storms hindered the hauling of 
logs and only a few requests for choppers had 
been received. Plentiful supplies of haddock 
and fresh cod were available, and lobster fish- 
ermen were busy preparing for the scason. 
The majority of the mines at Stellarton, Thor- 
burn, Westville and in the vicinity of Sydney 
operated five days a week. Manufacturers of 
food stuffs and confectionery, also the oil re- 
fineries, reported business as being steady, 
while the iron and steel companies only showed 
a fair amount of activity. Building construc- 
tion at Halifax was progressing rapidly, with 
municipal street and sewer work being carried 
on by the various districts. A number of men 
were also employed by the railroads and bus 
companies for snow shovelling. Transporta- 
tion, both freight and passenger, was for the 
most part fair, as was also trade. An improve- 
ment was shown in the demand for women 
domestic workers and placements made accord- 
eingly. 

Very little activity in farming took place in 
the Province of New Brunswick, though in 
some districts farmers were busy hauling fur- 
nace wood for domestic use. City markets 
were well stocked, with not much change re- 
corded in prices. Fishermen along the Shediac 
and Kent shores reported lobster fishing as 
good, while at Chatham lobster fishermen 
were busy repairing factories and building 
boats and traps. Logging remained quiet. 
Manufacturers of confectionery and foodstuffs 
stated business was good, and woodworking 
factories and foundries were busy. Pulp and 
paper manufacture had fallen off, with several 
departments closed owing to over-production. 
A partial lay-off was reported among cotton 
goods workers at Saint John, a proportion of 
the staff in one factory taking week about. 
Building construction at Chatham was quiet, 
but considerable work continued on the high- 
ways. At Moncton, no permits had been is- 
sued, while at Saint John, excellent progress 
was being made on all jobs underway, with ad- 
ditional work soon to be started at West Saint 
John. Passenger, freight and bus traffic was 


heavy, and longshore men also were moder- 
ately busy. Retail trade was fairly good, clear- 
ance sales continuing in some localities, and 
wholesale houses were fairly busy on spring 
shipments. Few permanent positions for 
domestics were offered, but a considerable 
number of charwomen were placed in employ- 
ment. 

Scarcity of farm orders prevailed in the 
Province of Quebec. Sherbrooke was the only 
centre to report placements in logging. Min- 
ing also showed no improvement. In manu- 
facturing, Montreal returns showed greater 
activity in boot and shoe and textile factories. 
Printing trades likewise were busy, but cloth- 
ing was quiet, as was also tobacco and cigars, 
with a curtailment noted in rubber. Quebec 
reported leather trades in general, active, but 
furs and clothing slack. Sherbrooke, alone, 
stated manufacturing conditions were satisfac- 
tory, while at Three Rivers they were normal, 
with the exception of paper manufacturing, 
which was very quiet. Very few orders were 
reported in the building trades at Montreal, 
a few labourers having been placed. The 
municipal government, however, had employed 
during February, an average of 6,000 men on 
repairs and snow removal. In Quebec City 
construction was active, but maintenance quiet. 
Important projects in building construction 
were expected to be under way very soon in 
Hull, for which many men would be required. 
Building trades were quiet at Sherbrooke, and 
at Three Rivers the only activity was the con- 
tinuation of work already underway. With 
the exception of Sherbrooke where conditions 
were satisfactory, trade was only fair. In thé 
Women’s Domestic Section an increase in the 
number of orders and placements was shown 
in several localities. 

Stratford and London were the only districts 
in which farm orders were being received to 
any extent by employment offices in the Proy- 
ince of Ontario. Very little employment was 
afforded in the logging industry, due to the 
small cut during the past few months and the 
lateness of the season, thus leaving a surplus 
of this class of labour in the North Country, 
for whom no other work was available. No 
expansion was shown in mining, and as a con- 
sequence, many men usually engaged in this 
class of work were seeking other employment. 
Conditions in the manufacturing group were 
also quiet, with no marked improvement to 
record. The pulp and paper industry was at 
a standstill at Sault Ste. Marie, but showed 
increased activity at Timmins. Conditions in 
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the rubber industry at Kitchener were less 
Iron and steel foundries at Well- 
and were on a better footing, but not doing 
so well at Sault Ste. Marie and Peterborough. 
Textile factories at London were re-absorbing 


favourable. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


old hands, while automobile plants at Windsor 
were still on short time. 
source of employment under construction and 
maintenance at this season is relief work un- 
dertaken by municipalities and government 


Practically the only 
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of business 
Industrial production 
Manufacturing 





i 


ed 


ee 
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ee ey 


40,816,000 


16,324, 469 


12,162,949 


es ee Oe ee ay 


15, 440, 281 
24,542,300 


12,343,000 


167,325,995 
1,170,025 
67,077,000 


49,739,000 
49,578,000 
184,760 





1930 

February January 
149,071,910} 160,279,066 
80, 922,161 84,910,377 
66, 689,817 73,507,327 
13, 033, 490 13,177, 425 
2,815,024,273| 3,211,421, 766 
- 158,630,027 156, 062,061 
1,439, 735,775] 1,439,814, 864 
1,361, 998,574] 1,383,806, 716 
155-3 155-7 
98-8 97-9 
102-3 102-3 
94-0 95-4 
22-12 22-17 
206 263 
7, 662, 262 6,187,481 
111-6 111-2 
10-8 11-4 
3, 963 3,366 
232, 189 225, 283 
17, 036,374 17,421,172 
15,723, 707 16, 563,022 
12,053, 903 13,018, 498 
11,202,411 12, 229, 667 
2,167,340, 738} 2,210, 241, 635 
8,827,870 7,217,397 
28,464, 400 37,529, 900 
70,600 87,079 
106, 612 115, 200 
4,612 6, 948 
1,185, 458 1,630,178 
73,746,000 77,727,000 
5,039, 000 6,365, 000 
7,673,000 10, 626, 000 
165,376,408} 118,271,037 
1,051,114 1,168,004 
54,400, 000 31,239,000 
49,932,000 50,155,000 
45,159,000 46, 268, 000 
189, 154 206,305 
13,021 8, 856 
155-0 168-4 
164-3 187-8 
153 -6 151-3 


— oe 


December 


1929 





174,842,396 


84,365, 155 
88,520,355 
13, 764,587 


3,804, 648, 764 


175, 496, 699 


1,434,405, 212 
1, 402,787,330 


156-5 
100-4 
102-3 

96-0 
22-11 


268 
3,952,550 
119-1 


9-3 
4,944 


212, 987 


17, 562,382 
15,518, 232 


12,364, 963 


2,258, 592,344 


14, 688, 682 
32,549, 000 


82,632 
82,415 

6, 986 

1, 488, 220 
67,060,000 
4,735,000 
13,029, 000 


296, 489, 324 
,073,000 
56, 181,000 


49,527,000 
54,857,000 
230, 008 
4,426 


152-6 
161-3 
148-3 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 28, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestr 
exports, car loadines, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
") Including lines east of Quebec. 


MacLean’s Building Review. 


(°) Sugar production given in periods offour weeks. 


E y, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
1 anc Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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authorities. It was hoped, however, that new 
projects soon to be underway would provide 
work for many of the building tradesmen and 
unskilled labourers now idle. Orders were 
slowly coming in to the Women’s Domestic 

- Section, but applicants, in some cases, were 
difficult to place, owing to lack of experience 
and references, or to the poor type of worker 
available. Casual placements were also fewer 
in number. 

A few enquiries for farm help for early 
spring were made in the Province of Mani- 
toba; otherwise there was little demand. Log- 
ging was quiet, the close of the season being 
partially responsible for this. Mining likewise 
showed no improvement. Conditions in manu- 
facturing were somewhat better. Due to un- 
usually fine weather, prospects were excellent 
for an early start on construction in the City 
of Winnipeg and projects already underway 
“were proceeding rapidly. Elsewhere, there was 
little doing, other than that afforded by the 
relief plan. Trade was fair. The demand for 
experienced women domestics was slightly 
greater, but a substantial decline occurred in 
the number of orders for day workers. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Saskatchewan remained practically un- 
changed, with the number of applicants in- 
creasing. There was also little activity in 
logging, the lack of snow making it difficult to 
haul cordwood. Miners were working only 
one or two shifts per week. Building construc- 
tion was very quiet, and though some road 
maintenance was being carried on, conditions 
in this group were not favourable. Relief 
work in several cities, however, helped soie- 
what to relieve the situation. A large number 
of enquiries were made regarding railroad 
work, but nothing was in sight. Orders were 
being placed for women domestic workers. and 
where Saskatoon reported a shortage of ap- 
plicants for city and country domestic work. 
other offices had a surplus of registered work- 
ers on hand. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Alberta remained fair, with applicants 
plentiful and little difficulty in filling orders 
where wages were offered. A few bushmen 
were placed, the conditions in this industry 
being much slacker than usual. Coal mines, 
which had been in operation, were gradually 
closing down, thus increasing the number of 
unemployed seeking work on the various relief 
schemes in progress throughout the province, 
which for the most part took the form of con- 
struction of water mains and highway improve- 
ment. Little actual building construction was 
reported, with prospects for the immediate 
future in this line none too bright. Manufac- 


turing industries were running very quietly, 
with no demand for extra help. Trade also 
was quiet. The majority of work offered in 
the Women’s Domestic Section was of a casual 
nature, with sufficient help on hand to meet 
the demand. 

There were few immediate requests for farm 
hands in the Province of British Columbia, 
however enquiries had been received for spring 
help. Little improvement was evident in log- 
ging and lumbering, though several small port- 
able tie mills in the Fraser Valley were about 
to resume cutting. Little activity was also 
shown in mining, either coal or metal. Manu- 
facturing was quiet, but shingle and saw mills 
were in better condition than during previous 
weeks, even if still much below normal capa- 
city. Sash and door factories were particularly 
slack, and several had closed down. The dry- 
dock and shipyard at Prince Rupert was not 
so busy, a number of mechanics having been 
discharged, while longshoring and _ shipping 
there, and at Vancouver, was extremely quiet. 
Very little general building was taking place. 
Government road construction, however, was 
still being carried on, and this along with re- 
lief work on sewers and mains, sponsored by 
various municipalities, was about all the work 
available for the average labouring man. Few 
orders were received for railroad work. Trade, 
both retail and wholesale, was only average. 
Lists of applicants for positions in the 
Women’s Domestic Section continued to grow, 
the advanced age of some of the workers, or 
the lack of experience of others, along with 
the scarcity of calls, being the chief handicaps 
in the situation. On the whole, little improve- 
ment was shown in the labour situation 
throughout the province. 


Employment showed a slight 
decrease at the beginning of 
February; the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
from 7,431 firms, whose staffs aggregated 904,- 
315 persons, as compared with 913,080 on 
January 1. Reflecting this decline, the index 
(average 1926100) stood at 100-7 at the be- 
ginning of February, while in the preceding 
month it was 101:7, and on February 1, 1930, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 111-6, 110-5, 102-0, 96-6, 
91-8, 87-1, 91-7, 90-6, 79°9 and 91-2, respec- 
tively. 

Reductions were recorded in all provinces 
except Ontario, where the tendency was up- 
ward. In the Maritime Provinces, construction 
reported especially heavy losses, but decreases 
were also indicated in logging, mining, com- 
munications and trade, while manufacturing 


E-MPLOYERS’ 
REpPorRTS 
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was brisker. In Quebec, manufacturing, (not- 
ably of iron and steel and textile products) 
transportation and railway construction showed 
increases, but logging, mining, building and 
highway construction and trade were slacker. 
In Ontario, considerable gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile and lumber divisions. Construction 
also reported heightened activity, while there 
were seasonal reductions in trade and trans- 
portation, and logging and communication also 
released employees. In the Prairie Provinces, 
logging and railway construction were more 
active, but shrinkage was recorded in trade, 
highway construction, transportation, mining, 
manufacturing and communications. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, there was recovery in manu- 
facturing, and building and railway construc- 
tion were rather brisker, but highway con- 
struction and services were slacker. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, and Vancouver, 
while Quebec, Toronto and Winnipeg showed 
reductions. In Montreal, manufacturers re- 
gistered substantial recovery, especially in the 
iron and steel and textile groups, and trans- 
portation was also busier, but heavy losses 
occurred in trade and building construction. In 
Quebec, manufactures reported curtailment, 
and trade and construction were seasonally 
dull. In Toronto, heavy seasonal decreases 
took place in trade and construction, and trans- 
portation was also slacker, but there were 
important gains in manufacturing, notably in 
textile factories. In Ottawa, manufacturing 
was brisker, and improvement was also noted 
in highway construction, while trade and build- 
ing were seasonally quiet. In Hamilton, em- 
ployment showed an increase, mainly in city 
construction work, although manufacturing 
was also slightly busier. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, considerable recovery 
was indicated, chiefly in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, the number employed showed a 
contraction, mainly in trade and communica- 
tions, while manufactures were somewhat more 
active. In Vancouver, the manufacturing, 
transportation and construction industries re- 
ported recovery, but trade and services was 
slacker. 

An analysis of the return by industries shows 
improvement in manufacturing, notably in the 
iron and steel and textile industries, but 
the lumber, leather and non-ferrous metal 
divisions also registered important gains, while 
there were losses in animal food, pulp and 
paper, rubber, building material, electric cur- 
rent and non-metallic mineral plants. Logging, 


mining, communications, transportation, ccn- 
struction and maintenance and trade reported 
curtailment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1931. 


Contrary to the unfavourable 
employment trend of the last 
few months among local trade 
unions, the situation at the 
close of January showed slight improvement. 
This was indicated by the reports received 
for January from a total of 1,866 labour organi- 
zations with an aggregate membership of 
210,402 persons, of whom 33,700 or 16:0 per 
cent were idle on the last day of the month, 
compared with 17-0 per cent in December. 
The level of activity was, however, consider- 
ably below that of January, 1930, when 10-8 
per cent of the members reported were with. 
out work. Quebec unions registered large em- 
ployment increases from December, due to 
the more active conditions prevailing in the 
garment establishments of Montreal. The 
employment tendency in Nova Scotia was 
also upward, though the gain recorded was 
but nominal. Of the declines registered in 
the remaining provinces none were particularly 
noteworthy. Ontario and Quebec unions re- 
ported reductions from January a year ago 
which involved the greatest number of work- 
ers, and in New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan also extensive employment cur- 
tailment was noted. Contractions on a more 
moderate scale were indicated by Alberta: and 
British Columbia unions. On the other hand. 
Nova Scotia unions registered fractional gains 
in activity. 

A review in greater detail on unemploy- 
ment among local trade unions appears elsc- 
where in this issue. 


TRADE UNION 
ReEportTs 


Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service oi 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
Reports. January, 1981, showed 55,627 


references of persons to posi- 
tions, and a total of 53,972 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 13,932, of which 10,846 were of men and 
3,086 of women, while placements in casual 
employment totalled 40,040. Vacancies offered 
by employers to the Service numbered 55,185. 
Of these 47,853 were for men and 7,332 for 
women, while applications for employment 
were registered from 74,383 men and 11,661 
women, a total of 86,044. A gain in applica- 
tions received was shown, when the business 
of the month was compared with that of the 
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preceding period, but vacancies and place- 
ments showed a decline. All divisions, how- 
ever, recorded increases over those of January 
a year ago, the reports for December, 1930, 
showing 55,675 vacancies offered, 74,171 appli- 
cations made, and 54,751 placements effected, 
while in January, 1930, there were recorded 
27,365 vacancies, 43,790 applications for work, 
and 25,929 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of January, 1931, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED during January, 1931, was 


$7,510,745, as compared with 
$15,439,964 in the preceding month, and with 
$7,217,397 in January, 1930. 


The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded throughout 
Canada during February amounted to $25,- 
930,100, exceeding those for January by 27-7 
per cent, an increase of $5,631,000. The in- 
crease was made up entirely of work in the 
engineering group, building groups showing a 
slight decrease. Of the total amount, $16,304,- 
100 was for engineering purposes; $5,369,300 
was for business buildings; $3,701,000 was for 
residential buildings, and $555,000 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during February, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Quebec, $11,546,700; 
Ontario, $7,813,000; British Columbia, $2,634,- 
900; Alberta, $1,212,200; Manitoba, $1,201,300 ; 
Saskatchewan, $849,400; Nova Scotia, $512,100; 
New Brunswick, $155,500; Prince Edward 
Island, $5,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months of 1929, are shown in the table on 
page 272. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that manufacturing production in 
Canada showed a further decline in January 
and considerable irregularity developed during 
the month. Imports of raw cotton, indicating 
prospects in the cotton industry, were con- 
siderably below the level of the last quarter 
of 1930. The quantity was 10,151,000 pounds 
compared with 12,343,000 in December, and 


imports are normally greater in January than 
in the preceding month. Newsprint produc- 
tion showed recession from the level of De- 
cember, whereas a substantial increase would 
be normal for the season. Operations were 
at 57-3 per cent of rated capacity. 

Production of pig iron at 35,592 tons was 7 
per cent lower than the total of 38,293 tons 
in December, and less than one half the 87,079 
tons made in January of a year ago. At the 
end of January, the same three furnaces were 
in blast as on December 31. These active 
furnaces, located at Sydney, Hamilton, and 
Sault Ste. Marie, had a daily capacity of 
1,400 tons or about 33 per cent of the total 
capacity of all blast furnaces in Canada. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings amounted 
to 57,598 .tons, a gain of 3 per cent over the 
56,101 tons of December. 


The output of cars and trucks was 6,496 
compared with 5,622 in December, the gain 
after seasonal adjustment being 22-5 per cent. 
Imports of crude rubber indicating prospects 
in the tire and rubber goods industries, were 
3,829,000 pounds compared with 3.016,000 
pounds in December, representing a substan- 
tial gain even after seasonal adjustment. The 
imports of crude petroleum at 58,975,000 gal- 
lons showed considerable decrease from the 
69,388,000 gallons imported in December. The 
index of manufacturing production was 124-0 
in January compared with 127-8 in December. 


The estimated carryover of wheat at the 
beginning of the present crop year was 
112,000,000 bushels and the final estimate of 
the 1930 crop was 398,000,000 bushels, making 
a total of 510,000,000 bushels. Deducting 
110,000,000 bushels as an allowance for seed, 
home consumption and unmerchantable grain, 
it is calculated that 400,000,000 bushels were 
then available for export—about 100,000,000 
bushels more than for the same season of 
1929. The total excess up to the end of 
January in the exports over the same period 
of the last crop year was nearly 60,000,000 
bushels. Consequently the surplus available 
on January 31, with no allowance for carry- 
over, amounted to 244,000,000 bushels, or 
44,000,000 bushels more than the comparable 
quantity at the same date in 1930. 


Coal—Canadian output of coal during Jan- 
uary of 1,164,498 tons recorded a decline of 
24-7 per cent from the five-year average for 
the month of 1,545,523 tons. January output 
consisted of 783,246 tons of bituminous coal, 
45,707 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 335,545 
tons of lignite. Alberta was the leading pro- 
ducing province with an output of 455,307 
tons, or 39 per cent of the total production. 
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Nova Scotia mines produced 438,491 tons, or 
38 per cent of the total output. British 
Columbia’s production totalled 166,475 tons; 
Saskatchewan, 83,411 tons; and New Bruns- 
wick, 20,814 tons. 

Imports in January declined to a low point, 
the total for the month was 792,826 tons or 
31-1 per cent below the 1926-1930 average 
for the month of 1,151,493 tons. Receipts of 
bituminous coal in January totalled 546,263 
tons. Anthracite importations amounted to 
245,119 tons, made up of 239,420 tons from the 
United States and 5,699 tons from Great Brit- 
ain. During the month 1,444 tons of lignite 
coal were cleared through the ports of British 
Columbia. 

An appreciable falling off was recorded in 
the exports of Canadian coal during January. 
Exports for the month totalled 37,017 tons 
or 65°6 per cent less than the average for 
January during the period 1926-1980. 

Coal available for consumption in Canada 
during January amounted to 1,920,307 tons, 
consisting of 245,119 tons of anthracite coal, 
1,295,730 tons of bituminous coal, 45,707 tons 
of sub-bituminous coal, and 333,751 tons of 
lignite coal. The average January coal supply 
during the period 1926-1930 was 2,589,317 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in January, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted to 
$50,413,895 as compared with $60,337,934 in the 
preceding month and with $84,662,377 in Janu- 
ary, 1930. The chief imports in January, 1931, 
were: Iron and its products, $10,051,314; Non- 
metallic minerals and their products, $8,246,470; 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $8,024,617. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
January, 1931, amounted to $44,682,883 as 
compared with $66,819,668 in the preceding 
month and with $73,507,326 in January, 1930. 
The chief exports in January, 1931, were: 
Wood, wood products and paper, $14,310,018; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $9,357,271; Non-ferrous metals and their 
products, $7,046,881. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in February, 1931, was higher than 
that occurring during January, 1981, being ap- 
proximately twice that during the latter 
month. The number of employees involved 
also showed a substantial increase owing to a 
strike of 1,700 dressmakers in Toronto. As 
compared with February, 1930, while the latter 
month had two disputes less, double the num- 


ber of workers were involved, with a propor- 
tionally large amount of time loss, due chiefly 
to a strike of women’s clothing factory workers 
in Toronto which involved some 2,000 workers 
for about one week during February last year. 
There were in existence during the month 
elght disputes, involving 1,966 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,505 working days, 
as compared with six disputes, involving 560 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 4,840 
working days in January. In February, 1930, 
there were on record six disputes, involving 2,959 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 14,360: 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were three disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, involving approximately 1,716 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was again considerably lower 
at $9.44 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $9.86 for January; $11.83 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; $11.03. 
for February, 1928; $11,23 for February, 1927; 
$11.50 for February, 1926; $10.98 for February, 
1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for 
February, 1923; $1061 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. Of the twenty- 
nine items of foods twenty-four were lower,,. 
the most important decline being in eggs,. 
while less important decreases occurred in the 
prices of beef, bacon, lard, milk, cheese, bread, 
flour, rolled oats, beans, evaporated apples and. 
prunes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$19.78 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $20.21 for January; $22.12 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $21.41 for February, 1929; $21.25 
for February, 1928; $21.46 for February, 1927; 
$21.87 for February, 1926; $21.19 for February,. 
1925; $21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for 
February, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; 
$24.85 for February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920. 
(the peak); $19.80 for February, 1918; and 
$14.54 for February, 1914. Fuel and rent showed. 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal-. 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,. 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 76-0 for February, as compared with 
76-7 for January; 94:0 for February, 1930; 
95:0 for February, 1929; 96-8 for February,. 
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1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; and 102-2 for 
February, 1926. In the classification according 
to chief component materials one of the eight 
main groups was higher, while seven were 
lower. The Vegetables and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group advanced, mainly because of 
higher prices for wheat, flax, oats, rye, barley, 
flour, malt, oatmeal and rolled oats, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of can- 
ned fruits, corn, gluten meal, potatoes and 
hay. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower quotations for raw furs, hides, leather 
and livestock; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, because of declines in the 


Nova Scotia Miners Desire 


The local union of the United Mine Workers 
of America at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, adopted 
the following resolution on February 24:— 


“Whereas, unemployment has steadily in- 
creased during the past years in the coal mines 
of the Province, and whereas, there has been 
no legislation put into effect to permanently 
lessen unemployment in the coal industry of 
this Province; and whereas, having passed 
through a year of suffering and want to thous- 
ands of miners and mine workers of this 
Province, with no relief in sight; and whereas, 
there are no means whereby the worker un- 
employed can sustain his family without hav- 
ing to beg for municipal relief or become de- 
pendent on charity; and whereas, municipal, 
provincial and federal governments all refuse 
to accept responsibility in providing adequate 
assistance to the worker unemployed; and 
whereas, unemployment causes a tremendous 
amount of privation and distress to the worker 
where there is no permanent relief for him 
when unemployed. 


“Therefore, be it resolved, that we ask the 
Provincial Government to immediately place 
into operation a system of unemployment 
insurance to assist the workers of this Prov- 
ince from the distressing conditions existing 
during the past year. Be it further resolved, 
that we ask the Provincial Government to 
give one per cent per ton of the royalty which 
it receives from the coal industry to assist 
in maintaining unemployment insurance, and 


prices or raw jute, hessian, raw silk and raw 
wool, which more than offset higher prices for 
raw cotton and wool cloth; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due to reduced 
prices for timber and lumber; the Iron and 
its Products group, because of lower prices for 
galvanized steel sheets, wire, scrap iron and 
steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for antimony, 
copper, copper sheets, copper wire, lead and 
zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
gasoline and kerosene; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of reduced 
quotations for litharge and lamp black. 


Unemployment Insurance 


that a tax of one per cent be placed on every 
ton of coal mined in this Province to main- 
tain an unemployment insurance scheme.” 





The annual convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association of Ontario 
will be held at Toronto on April 23 and 24. 
At this convention, accident prevention will 
be discussed in detail, looking to a further 
reduction in accidents and compensation costs. 





The ratepayers of Edmonton, Alberta, 
recently voted by a large majority in favour 
of a half-holiday for’ retail clerks in the city 
for eleven months in each year. The ballot 
was taken for the purpose of settling a con- 
‘troversy that had been in progress for the 
past year in regard to the early closing of 
stores for one afternoon each week. A similar 
ballot was taken about a year ago, Wednes- 
day afternoon being fixed as the time for 
closing, Wednesdays in December being ex- 
cepted. Following the first ballot the City 
Council obtained from the Legislature an 
amendment to the City Charter which pro- 
vided for a half-holiday each Wednesday dur- 
ing May, June, July and December, this 
arrangement superseding that under the first 
ballot. The second ballot was then taken 
with the result mentioned above. As the 
regulations now stand, the Council has ordered 
early closing for four months, permitting stores 
to remain open for the other seven months 
with the stipulation that all clerks are to be 
given a half-holiday in each week. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1931 


PPLICATIONS for the establishment of 

Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 

tion under the provisions of the Industrial 

Disputes Investigation Act were received in 

the Department of Labour during the past 
month as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Cana- 

dian National Railways, being members 
of the. Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. The points at issue 
related to the perpetuation and applica- 
tion of rules governing “ representation ” 
and “regulation of mileage,” including 
conditions under which demoted engi- 
neers may take and hold positions of 
firemen. The number of employees 
directly concerned in the dispute was 
stated to be 4,500. 
From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being 
members of the Brotherhood of. Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
dispute in this case concerned the appli- 
cation of the mileage regulations, 4,000 
ernployees being directly affected. 


(2) 


Upon receipt of the above applications the 
Department endeavoured to bring about a 
satisfactory disposition of the matters in dis- 
pute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and at the close of the month action 
under the statute was being withheld in each 
case at the request of the applicants pending 
further conference on the subject. 


Application Withdrawn. 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the February issue of the Lazour 
Gazette (page 129) as having been received 
from certain work equipment employees of 
the Canadian National Railways, Atlantic 
Region, being ditchermen, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
The application was subsequently withdrawn 
by the employees concerned, and no board was 
established. . 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Outline of Decisions in Recent Cases 


CG peels new decisions were given recently 

by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour GazertTe, January, 1931, 
page 12, and in previous issues; and the fourth. 
report of the proceedings of the Board cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement to 
the issue of December, 1930. 


This Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Telegraphers; and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 369.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer in freight service outside the 
regular schedules was taken off his train and 
required to “double-head” or run his engine 
as a second engine on a freight train running 
in the opposite direction for a distance of 
eight miles. Later he “double-headed” back 
to the point where he had left his train, and 
proceeded to his original destination. The 
employees claimed that when this engineer 
was required to run in the opposite direction 
from his objective terminal, he automatically 
entered “short-turn” service, and that he 
should be compensated under Paragraph (d), 
Article (2) of the Engineers schedule, that 
is on the basis of mileage or hours of run. 
The Company contended that no additional 
mileage was due in such a case, except that 
payment should be made for overtime over 
the full trip in accordance with Article 33, 
clause H. The company claimed further that 
the paragraph cited by the employees referred 
cnly to “turn-around” service, and was not 
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applicable to a crew used to assist at or be- 
tween intermediate stations. : 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 370.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was ordered to be ready at 
6.30 a.m., his train to depart at 7 am. He 
came on duty at 5.15 am. and performed 
hostling service until 5.45, at which time the 
preparatory time of 45 minutes began, as 
allowed by the Engineer’s agreement. The 
employees claimed that he should be allowed 
pay for the 30 minutes he was on duty before 
the preparatory time began, under the pro- 
visions of Article 27, which reads as follows:— 

(a) Except as otherwise specified, engineers 
will be paid a minimum of thirty min- 
utes at rate for class of service for host- 
ling engine preparatory to commence- 
ment of trip or when putting engine 
away at completion of same where men 
are required to do such work, but when 
it takes more than thirty minutes actual 
time will be paid for such work. It is 
understood that engineers will not be 
required to hostle engine during time 
paid for by other arbitraries, for the 
purpose of depriving men of hostling 
allowance. Duplicate payment will not 
in any case be made. 

Hostling of engine at end of run in 
short run service may be used to make 
up a minimum day. 

The company contended that 45 minutes 
was allowed for preparatory time; the 30 min- 
utes from 6.30 to 7 am. being allowed for 
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movement of the train to the station and for 
taking on water; and further that the engineer 
was not ordered for or required to report at 
5.15 am. 

The Board decided that under the language 
of the agreement, in cases in which after 
coming on duty engineers are required to 
hostle engines, they are entitled to an allow- 
ance of thirty minutes for such service in 
addition to the thirty minutes preparatory 
time allowance for service up to the time 
ordered for. 


Case No. 371.—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


On a heavy ascending grade between North 
Stratford and Wenlock, a distance of about 
8 miles, an assisting engine is operated out of 
Island Pond to help the way-freight train 
between these two points, and as the assisting 
engine is operated out of Island Pond it is 
allowed to remain coupled with the train to 
the latter point, a distance of fifteen miles 
in all. The employees claimed that this prac- 
tice violated the rule which reads: “Way- 
freight trains will not be double headed ex- 
cept where there is but one freight train each 
daily.” The company contended that the use 
of an assisting engine on a way-freight train, 
when necessitated by physical conditions over 
a short stretch of territory, does not constitute 
“double heading” of way-freights as prohibited . 
by the rule above quoted. 

The Board decided that the double heading 
of way-freight trains from North Stratford to 
Island Pond as a practice was in conflict with 
the provision of the agreement as stated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during February, 1931, 
was eight, as compared with six in the pre- 
ceding month. Owing to a strike of 1,700 
dressmakers at Toronto the number of work- 
ers involved showed a considerable increase, 
being 1,966 as compared with 560 for January, 
while the time loss was about twice as large, 
9,505 working days being lost in February as 
compared with 4,840 in January. Comparing 
the figures with those for February, 1930, while 
the latter month had only six disputes, there 
was double the number of workers involved, 
with a proportionally large amount of time 
loss, due chiefly to a strike of women’s cloth- 
ing factory workers in Toronto which involved 
some 2,000 workers for about one week during 
February last year. 
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Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*Web,. 1931... 8 1,966 9,505 

CJanonlGoL.... 6 560 4,840 

Feb. 1930.... 6 2,959 14,360 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
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disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after. its 
commencement. 


Three disputes, involving approximately one 
hundred and forty workers, were carried over 
from January (information as to one of these, 
fur workers in Toronto, is included for the 
first time in this issue) and five disputes com- 
menced during February. Of these eight dis- 
putes, four terminated during the month and 
one was recorded as having lapsed. Of these 
five disputes, four were recorded as resulting 
in favour of the employer and one in favour 
of the workers, leaving three recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of February, namely: 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., mo- 


tion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., and ~ 


waitresses, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1926, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 7, 1929, 
one employer; ‘bakery drivers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Sept. 22, 1930, one employer; upholster- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 10, 1980, one employer; 
and coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., Jan. 15, 
1931, one employer. The dispute involving 
motion picture projectionists in Vancouver, 
BC., since June 23, 1980, carried in this list 
for some months, appears to have lapsed dur- 
ing February. 

Reference has been made in the press to a 
reported dispute between fishermen and owners 
of boats engaged in the halibut fisheries oper- 
ating from Vancouver and Prince Rupert over 
the renewal of the agreement as to the fisher- 
men’s share of the catch, etc. It has been re- 
ported that there was a cessation of work for 
a time toward the end of February, but that 
an agreement was reached involving some 
changes from that previously in force, but par- 
ticulars as to the dispute and settlement have 
not been received. 


The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation in the tabular statement: 


Coat Miners, SHAUGHNESSY, ALTA—In con- 
nection with this dispute, reported in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Lasour Gazerts, early in 
the month, at the request of the union, a re- 
presentative of the Labour Department at- 
tempted to bring about a settlement by con- 
ciliation. The manager stated that as two 
agreements with the union had been violated 
he would deal in future only with his own 
employees, and that as he had signed an 
agreement with a committee of the employees 
who had resumed work he had all the men 
necessary for carrying on operations for the 
time being. The representative of the workers 
claimed that the trouble would not have 
occurred if the management had dealt with 
the officers of the union. The dispute was 
therefore not settled, but as employment con- 
ditions appeared to be no longer affected, it 
has been recorded as terminated from Febru- 
ary 5, 1931, and added to the list of strikes 
and lockouts which have not been called off 
by the union under those conditions. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in two establishments ceased work on January 
14, 1931, against a reduction in wages that was 
claimed to be in violation of an agreement not 
expiring until April, 1982. The employer 
claimed that the dispute was the result of a 
misunderstanding. On February 16, work was 
resumed under the wages and conditions of 
the agreement. 


Pitz Drivers, Bripck BurLpers AND HotstInG 
ENGINEERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—This dispute, 
occurring on January 3, 1931, as the result of 
a protest against the employment of any but 
union members, appears to have lapsed, the 
workers involved having been replaced by 
January 17. 


WoMEN’s CriotHinc Factory Workerrs 
(CLOAKMAKERS) AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 
DRESSMAKERS AND Furriers, WINNIPEG, Man. 
—Cloakmakers in one establishment, about 
sixty in number, ceased work on February 4 
protesting against a reduction in wages for 
some of the classes alleged to be from ten per 
cent to thirty-five per cent and the laying-off 
of about fifteen employees. The employees 
had desired that the work available should be 
divided among the regular staff. On February 
10 dressmakers and furriers in the same estab- 
lishment ceased work in sympathy with the 
cloakmakers. A number of employees tem- 
porarily laid off are reported also to have 
joined in the sympathetic strike, bringing the 
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number up to about eighty. A number of em- 
ployees in each class on strike remained at 
work, and the strikers were replaced to a great 
extent. The establishment was picketted and 
some of the pickets were arrested, including 
one of the union organizers of the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers of Canada. 
Two of those arrested were fined for disorderly 
conduct and assault. On February 25 the strike 
was called off by the union, the employer 
making no concessions to the strikers. 


Croruina Facrory Workers, ‘Toronto, 
Ont.—Employees in about seventy dressmak- 
ing establishments in Toronto ceased work on 
February 25, 1931, the demand of the union, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, for an agreement with the dressmaking 


manufacturers’ association having been refused. 
Negotiations had been in progress since early 
in the year, and the officials of the Ontario 
Department of Labour mediated between the 
parties but without securing a settlement. A 
union official estimated that eighty per cent 
of the employees in these establishments were 
on strike. In connection with picketting a 
number of strikers were arrested for interfer- 
ing with the entry of workers into the shops. 
At the end of the month the dispute was still 
unterminated. On February 27, three firms 
were reported to have made agreements with 
the union, followed by others early in March. 


Motion Picture Prosecrionists, Orrawa, 
Ontr—Employees in three theatres operated by 
one proprietor, became involved in a dispute 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 19381 








Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1931 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Shaughnessy, 
1 ca eps aes Pass ae 90 
MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and other Animal 
Products— 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 50 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 


Pile, drivers, bridge builders 
and hoisting engineers, Van- 
couver, B.C 


350 |Commenced Jan. 15, 1931; 


ra 0 


against dismissal of 
workers; employment conditions no longer affec- 
ted by February 5, 1931. 


600 [Commenced Jan. 14, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; terminated Feb. 14, 1931; in favour of 


workers. 


..|Commenced Jan. 3, 1931; against employment of 


any but union members; ‘lapsed early in February. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during February, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textilles, Clothing, etc.— : 
Clothing factory workers, 
(cloakmakers), Winnipeg, 


Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers and {furriers), 


Winnipes,, Maw. sa0c ea # 50 500 


Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers), Toronto, Ont 1,700 
ve 

SERVICE— 

Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Ottawa, Ont.s AOS 6 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses (restaurant), Van- 
couver, B 


1,000 


6,800 


Pe ey ee rae 10 225 


Commenced February 4, 1931; against reduction in 
wages and staff; terminated Feb. 25, 1931; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Feb. 10, 1931; sympathy with strike of 
cloakmakers; terminated Feb. 25, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Feb. 25, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; "unterminated. 


Commenced Feb. 23, 1931; to maintain union work- 
ing conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced Feb. 3, 1931; against reduction in wages 
unterminated. 


ere Bars Wg ce erg Ni ert 
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regarding the engagement of union employees. 
The employer reported that the men were 1m- 
mediately replaced. The union picketted the 
establishments involved, and at the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 


WaltTRESSES, VANcouver, B.C.—Employees 
in two restaurants ceased work on February 3, 
1931, protesting against a reduction in wages 
of twenty per cent, the rates in one establish- 
ment being reduced from $15.00-17.00, with 


meals, per week of forty-eight hours, to $12.00- 
14-00. It was reported that in January twelve 
restaurant operators proposed to the union 
that wages should be reduced twenty per cent 
owing to a falling off in business. The union 
refused to accept this change in the existing 
agreement, and ten of the restaurants, employ- 
ing chiefly men, withdrew the proposal. The 
other two gave up their union cards, and at 
the end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated. 


— 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE following article brings down to date 
the information given in the issue for 
February, 1931, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1930. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several countries 
for which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Informa- 
tion about particular disputes is obtained for 
the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


During January, 37 new disputes were re- 
ported and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 50 disputes 
in progress, involving 281,800 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 3,397,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 37 disputes be- 
ginning in the month, 17 arose out of wages 
questions, 5 out of questions as to working 
hours, 10 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons and 5 
on other questions of working arrangements. 
Settlements were reached in 387 disputes, of 
which 7 were in favour of workpeople, 14 in 
favour of employers and 16 ended in com- 
promises. # 

The dispute in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry which began during January and was 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
page 132, was terminated February 13. It 
was estimated that at the end of January, the 
number of workers involved was about 120,000. 
The settlement of the dispute provided that 
the “more looms to a weaver” experiment at 
Burnley would be discontinued. 


Irish Free State 
Statistics for the year 1930 show the number 
of disputes beginning in the year as 83, affect- 
ing 128 establishments and 3,410 workpeople. 


The total time loss for the year was 77,417 
working days. 

Of the 83 disputes beginning in the year, 
39 were over wages questions, 27 over the 
engagement or dismissal of workers, 4 over 
hours of labour and 9 over other questions as 
to conditions of employment, 3 were over 
trade union questions or refusal to conclude a 
collective agreement and one was a sympa- 
thetic dispute. 


Settlements were reached in 76 disputes: in 
15 cases the workers’ claims were wholly ad- 
mitted, in 23 cases admitted in part and in 20 
cases rejected; in 5 cases employers’ claims 
were wholly successful, in 4 cases successful in 
part and in 7 cases rejected; two other dis- 
putes had an indeterminate result. 


Germany 


During January, a dispute occurred in the 
Ruhr coal mining district. Employers wished 
to reduce wages 12 per cent, but the coal 
miners were willing to accept only a reduction 
of 4 per cent. Partial strikes occurred during 
the first part of January which involved, it 
was reported about 35,000 workers. An award 
by a conciliation committee recommending a 
reduction of 6 per cent in wages was rejected 
by both parties, but was later declared bind- 
ing by the Minister of Labour, 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 22 and 11 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 6,361, and the time loss 279,119 
working days for the month. 


A strike of woollen mill workers at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, involved directly and indirectly 
about 10,000 workers and lasted for a week in 
February. The strike was a protest against 
an increased amount of work to be assigned 
to employees; the workers decided on Febru- 
ary 26, to resume work. 
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ORDER IN COUNCIL PROHIBITING CERTAIN IMPORTATIONS FROM 
SOVIET UNION 


“pe following Order in Council relating to 
imports from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulp- 
wood, lumber and timber, asbestos and furs, 
was published in The Canada Gazette, Febru- 
ary 28, 1931:— 
(463) 
At the Government House at Ottawa, Friday, 
the 27th day of February, 1931. 


Present: His Excellency the Administrator 


in Council. 


Whereas it is provided by section 2, chapter 
3, of the 21 George V (Second Session)—‘* An 
Act to amend the Customs Tariff ”—that the 
Governor in Council may from time to time 
prohibit the importation into Canada of any 
goods exported directly or indirectly from any 
country not a contracting party to the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that any order prohibiting 
the importation into Canada of any goods from 
any such country shall be published in the 
next following issue of The Canada Gazette. 

And whereas the Minister of National 
Revenue reports that it has been established 





to his satisfaction that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was not a contracting party 
to the Treaty of Versailles aforesaid: 

And whereas the Minister of National Rev- 
enue further reports that, having regard to 
the documentary and other evidence that has 
been received by the various Departments of 
the Public Serrvice in Canada, it is in the 
public interest that the importation into 
Canada from the aforesaid Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulp- 
wood, lumber and timber of all kinds, asbestos 
and furs, should be prohibited: 

Therefore, His Excellency the Administrator 
in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of National Revenue, is pleased to 
order that the importation into Canada of coal, 
wood-pulp, pulpwood, lumber and timber of all 
kinds, asbestos and furs from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics be and it is hereby 
prohibited. 

This Order in Council shall be published in 
the issue of The Canada Gazette, appearing on 
the twenty-eighth day of February, 1931. 


EK. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL RELATING TO VALUATION OF AUTOMOBILES 
IMPORTED INTO CANADA 


Order in Council 

‘ (297) 

At the Government House at Ottawa, Thurs- 
day, the 19th day of February, 1981. 
Present: His Excellency the Administrator in 

Council 

Whereas it is provided by Section 37 of The 
Customs Act as follows: 

“37 In determining the fair market value 
for duty of goods imported into Canada, 
the prices of which are published or listed 
by the manufacturers or producers, or per- 
sons acting on their behalf, the Governor 
in Council may from time to time fix and 
determine a certain rate of discount which 
may be applied to such published or listed 
prices, and such published or listed prices, 
subject to deduction of the amount of dis- 
count according to such rate, shall be 
deemed and taken to be the fair market 
values of any such manufactures or pro- 
ductions respectively as are specified in such 
Order in Council.” 

And whereas the prices of automobiles and 
other motor vehicles manufactured or pro- 
duced and imported into Canada are pub- 
lished or listed by the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers thereof, such published or listed prices 
being the prices at which the goods are sold to 
the consumer thereof; 

And whereas sales by the manufacturers or 
producers to others than consumers, such as 


dealers or distributors, are made on the basis 
of such published or listed prices less a dis- 
count, which discount varies from time to time 
according to trade conditions and is not uni- 
form or stable. 

Now therefore, His Excellency the Adminis- 
trator in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of National Revenue, and under 
the powers granted by Section 37 of The Cus- 
toms Act, is pleased to fix and determine a 
rate of discount of 20 per cent, which may be 
applied to the prices of automobiles or other 
motor vehicles, excepting motorcycles, so pub- 
lished or listed by manufacturers or producers 
thereof; such published or listed prices, sub- 
ject to deduction of a discount of 20 per cent 


“to be deemed and taken to be the fair market 


value of such goods, on importation into Can- 
ada under the General Tariff, and to be the 
value for duty thereof on such importation 
into Canada by others than consumers, pro- 
vided, however, that such fair market value 
be not less than the price actually paid by the 
importer to the exporter for the goods, and 
that for duty purposes on importation of such 
goods into Canada where the discount allowed 
in the home market is less than 20 per cent, no 
greater discount shall be allowed from such 
published or listed prices than is allowed 03 
sales of such goods in the home market to the 
consumers thereof, 
E. J. LEMArRg, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA FOR 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1930 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended * March 31, 1930, recently issued, de- 
scribes the various activities of the Depart- 
ment in the interest of labour. The follow- 
ing statutes are now administered under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour: (1) The 
Labour Department Act providing for the col- 
lection of labour statistics and for its monthly 
publication in the LaBsour Gazetrn; (2) The 
Conciliation and Labour Act; (3) The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; (4) The 
Government Annuities Act; (5) The Old Age 
Pensions Act; (6) The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; (7) The Technical Educa- 
tion Act; (8) The Combines Investigation 
Act; (9) The White Phosphorus Matches Act. 
The Minister of Labour administers also the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including since May 30, 1930, the ad- 
ministration of the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act. 

The report refers to the decline in indus- 
trial activity during the period covered. 
“ Business activity, which moved steadily for- 
ward during the first few months of the fiscal 
period, slackened as it became evident that 
the western crops would, owing to the drought, 
be much smaller than in any of the four pre- 
ceding years. Other retarding conditions then 
developed. Not only was the volume of 
grain harvested in Western Canada substan- 
tially less than in 1928, but an unprecedent- 
edly large percentage of what was produced 
remained unsold in Canadian elevators. The 
smaller crop, coupled with the increased use 
of farm machinery, resulted in no demand be- 
ing made upon Hastern Canada for harvest 
workers for the Prairie Provinces; conse- 
quently, for the first time in a quarter cen- 
tury no harvest trains were run.to the West. 
This crop condition instantly resulted in a 
reduction of purchasing power, the rise of 
doubt concerning trade stability, and the re- 
duction of employment opportunities for rail- 
way workers. Following. sharply upon this 
situation came the stock market crash, in 
which was registered the effects of the un- 
favourable world-wide economic conditions 
which have continued to the present time to 
depress industry and create an unhealthy 
state of employment.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


This chapter of the report constitutes the 
twenty-third annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Applications for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation received 
during the fiscal year numbered twenty-three; 
twenty-six disputes figure, however, in the 
record, proceedings having been continued 
over from the preceding fiscal period in three 
cases. Over 28,000 employees were directly 
concerned in these disputes, which were dis- 
tributed amongst different industries as fol- 
lows: steam railways, 12; street and electric 
railways, 4; shipping, 2; telegraphs, 2; light 
and power, 2; and disputes not falling clearly 
within the direct scope of the statute, 4. 
Fourteen boards were established, one of 
which dealt with two applications. Ten 
boards reported during the year. No inter- 
ruption of work occurred following the award 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

All reports and minority reports made by 
boards or members of boards established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were, as required by 
the statute, published in the Lanour GAZETTE, 
the official monthly journal of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

In addition to its application to industrial 
disputes In mines and public utility industries 
coming within the jurisdiction of the federal 
authorities, the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is operative in respect to similar dis- 
putes falling within the provincial sphere in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
these provinces having taken the necessary 
legislative action. Three boards established 
during the year came within this category. 
The provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and Prince 
Edward Island have not yet enacted enabling 
legislation on the subject. Proceedings also 
took place during the year in connection with 
a board which had functioned during 1927. 

With respect to ten cases before the depart- 
ment in which boards were not granted, settle- 
ments were effected by departmental media- 
tion in three instances and negotiations were 
still in progress in one dispute at the close of 
the fiscal year. In three cases falling outside 
the direct scope of the statute consent to the 
establishment of a board was withheld by the 
employer. One application was held in abey- 
ance at the request of the applicants, and in 
the two remaining disputes it was not possible 
to apply the provisions of the statute. 

Full details of the proceedings during the 
year are given in this section of the report. 
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Conciliation Work 


The report contains full details of the work 
of the Department in connection with the ad- 
justment of labour disputes. In most cases 
the proceedings were under the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, which em- 
powers the minister to inquire into the cause 
and circumstances of a dispute, to take such 
steps as seem expedient for the purpose of 
bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, prelimin- 
ary inquiries by officers of the department re- 
sulted in the settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Act. 


Labour troubles in the coal mining fields of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia, which in past years have 
been very pronounced, with the exception of 
the year 1929, were almost entirely elimin- 
ated during the year under review and coal 
mining operations were continuing through- 
out Canada without interruption. Strikes in 
other industries have been few, of short dura- 
tion and of minor importance. 


In recent years there has been a marked 
tendency on the part of employees to bring 
their grievances to the attention of the de- 
partment before resorting to strike measures. 
Where such opportunities have been afforded, 
departmental officers have been highly suc- 
cessful in bringing about an amicable adjust- 
ment of the difficulty. Experience in such 
matters has very clearly demonstrated that it 
is much easier to negotiate successfully in a 
friendly atmosphere and more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained under such circumstances. 
Settlement of disputes under these conditions 
means that there is no loss of wages to the 
employees concerned and no stoppage of work 
or inconvenience to the industry. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the tendency in this 
direction may be even more marked in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Halifax. The territory of the officer resident 
in Vancouver comprises the four western 
provinces. The Conciliation Officer resident 
in Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec. The territory of the officer 
residing in Halifax includes the three Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 


Chief Conciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 
These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of ‘(Canada has been administered by the De- 
partment of Labour since its inception jn 1900. 
It was based originally on a resolution of the 
House of Commons adopted at the session of 
1900 and was later expressed in an Order in 
Council of June 7, 1922, with certain amend- 
ments which were made by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. 

Fair wages conditions were prepared or 
sanctioned by the Department of Labour dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929-30 for insertion in 434 
contracts for Dominion public works executed 
by various departments of the Government, 
and in 14 contracts awarded by certain har- 
bour commissioners for works aided by Do- 
minion public funds. These conditions for 
the protection of the labour to be employed 
were prepared in accordance with the terms 
of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada as set forth in an Order in Council 
adopted on June 7, 1922, and amended April 
9, 1924. 

Fair wages conditions in water-power de- 
velopment were made the subject of an Order 
in Council adopted on December 3, 1929, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Interior. This order requires the insertion in 
the regulations governing the mode of grant- 
ing and administering Dominion water-power 
rights in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta and in the Northwest 
Territories, of conditions for the protection 
of labour employed in the construction, alter- 
ation, extension, maintenance and operation 
of works authorized by licence. The condi- 
tions in question are similar in terms to the 
fair wages conditions which apply to con- 
tracts for the construction of Dominion public 
buildings and other works, the Minister of 
Labour being named as the authority to de- 
termine for the purposes of the licence what 
are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current and fair and reason- 
able hours. The Order in Council also stipu- 
lates that in all cases preference shall be 
given to the employment of Canadian labour. 


Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act.— 
During the 1930 session of the federal Par- 
liament a law was enacted respecting fair 
wages and an eight-hour day for labour em- 
ployed on public works of the Dominion of 
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Canada. This. measure, the short title of 
which is the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day 
Act, 1930, gives statutory effect to the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government in so far as 
concerns the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any works for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, whether carried out under 
contract or by workmen employed by the 
Government who are exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Act. In providing 
for the observance of current rates of wages, 
which have been applicable since the Fair 
Wages Resolution was adopted by the House 
of Commons in March, 1900, the important 
proviso is added that in all cases wages to be 
paid shall be such as are fair and reasonable, 
and, further, that the working hours shall not 
exceed eight hours per day except in special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or in cases of emergency. 

The report gives details of the various gov- 
ernment contracts of the year that were gov- 
erned by Fair Wage Orders, including also 
contracts awarded by certain of the Harbour 
Commissions for works aided by Dominion 
public funds. 

Since the inception of the Fair Wages Policy 
in 1900, Fair Wages officers have been em- 
ployed by the Department of Labour to pre- 
pare fair wages schedules as required and to 
assist in the adjustment of complaints and 
disputes arising from time to time as to the 
proper rates and labour conditions observable 
under the terms of Government contracts. 
These officials are stationed at Vancouver, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax, and, 
in addition to their duties as Fair Wages Offi- 
cers, act aS conciliators and mediators in con- 
nection with industrial disputes which are 
brought to the attention of the Department, 
as referred to in Chapter II of this report. 


Statistics 


The section of the report dealing with the 
statistical work carried on by the Department 
contains information as to strikes and lock- 
outs, wages and hours of labour, prices and 
cost of living, and fatal industrial accidents. 
Statistics of employment and unemployment, 
labour organizations and other subjects are 
given in other chapters. Statistical and other 
information relating to labour conditions has 
been collected and published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour since its establishment in 1900 
as required by statute (Labour Department 
Act, chapter 111, Revised Statutes, 1927, sec- 
tion 4). In accordance with the Statistics Act 
(1918), chapter 190, Revised Statutes, 1927, 
and under arrangements with the Dominion 
Statistician, statistics are collected and pub- 
lished in co-operation with the Dominion 


Statistician, in close association with statisties 
of general social and economic conditions as 
organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statise 
tics. 

The “Labour Gazette” 


The Lasour Gazerre was published regularly 
each month during the period covered by this 
report, both in English and French, the issues 
for 1929 forming the twenty-ninth yearly 
volume of the series. Its publication was one 
of the original functions of the department, 
section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (see- 
tion 4 of Labour Department Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 111), provid- 
ing that the new Department should issue this 
periodical for the purpose of disseminating 
accurate information in regard to labour af-. 
fairs. The average number distributed each 
month was 10,542 of the English edition and 
1,708 of the French. The average monthly 
paid circulation was 7,240 or 6,250 of the 
English edition and 990 of the French. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


The nineteenth annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the calendar 
year 1929, which was prepared in the Labour 
Intelligence Branch, was along lines similar 
to its predecessors and gave information as 
to the nature of the labour bodies with which 
the organized workers in the Dominion are 
identified. The report also gave statistics of 
trade unionists in the Dominion, and con- 
tained references to some of the more import- 
ant events of interest to organized labour and 
those who concern themselves with such mat- 
ters. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions 


The Labour Intelligence Branch also pre- 
pared the seventh report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions in 
Canada, a volume which made its first appear- 
ance in 1921 with a view to meeting the 
demand for information showing the extent of 
organization in the Dominion among persons 
engaged in industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional pursuits. 


Co-operative Associations 


Another volume prepared in the Labour In- 
telligence Branch was the report on Co-opera- 
tive Associations in Canada. Previously in- 
formation on this subject had appeared in the 
Report on Organization in Industry, Com- 
merce and the Professions, but the importance 
of the co-operative movement in the Domin- 
ion prompted the preparation of a separate 
report, the first of which appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1928. 
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Labour Legislation in Canada 


A report on labour legislation enacted in 
1929 was published during the year, being the 
first supplement to the volume published in 
the preceding year entitled Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada as existing on December 31, 
1928. 

The present volume consists of sixty-one 
pages and covers laws enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, the legislatures of all the 
provinces and the Council of the Yukon. 
Short notes outlining the provisions amended 
accompany the text of certain sections of 
amending Acts. In addition to the statutes 
several Orders in Council of labour interest 
have been placed in the body of the report 
as have also certain regulations made under 
statutory authority. 


Library of the Department 


The library of the Department of Labour 
was organized in 1900 when the Department 
was created, and has steadily increased its 
collection of documents since that time. 
Through the exchange of publications with 
departments of other Governments carrying 
on work along similar lines, the department 
is kept in touch with labour matters in almost 
all countries of the world. 

Subject to the requirements of the depart- 
mental officers, the services of the library are 
at the disposal of the general public, and fre- 
quent use is made of its material by students 
from the Canadian universities and by others 
interested in labour problems. Books are sent 
by mail, wherever possible, to any persons 
wishing to borrow them and special informa- 
tion and bibliographies are compiled when 
required. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report contains the seventh annual 
report under the Combines Investigation Act, 
summarizing the proceedings under the statute 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 19380. 

Reference was made in the last annual re- 
port to the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, on April 30, 1929, in favour 
of the constitutional validity of the Combines 
Investigation Act. An appeal from this 
judgment was entered, but at the close of the 
fiscal year the appeal had not been heard by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The most important case dealt with under 
the Act during the fiscal year was that of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council and other re- 
lated organizations in the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry. An investigation by a commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gordon Waldron, K.C., was begun 
in July, 1929, and completed in December, 
when the commissioner reported that in his 
opinion a combine existed. The Attorney- 


General of the province of Ontario, to whom 
the report was remitted, declined to take pro- 
ceedings, and action was therefore instituted 
by the Federal Department of Justice. Coun- 
sel were appointed in February, 1930, but 
informations were not laid until after the 
close of the fiscal year. The report of pro- 
ceedings under the Combines Investigation 
Act, which appears as part of this present 
volume, contains reference to court decisions 
growing out of this case, one of them affecting 
the constitutionality of the Trade Unions 
Act, and also to the cancellation of two cer- 
tificates of registration issued under the latter 
statute to organizations of contractors against 
which the commissioner reported. 

Preliminary inquiries into a trade associa- 
tion of electrical contractors in Toronto, an 
alleged combine in the motion picture indus- 
try, and an alleged combine of milk producers 
in Montreal, were among the more important 
matters dealt with under the Act. Other in- 
vestigations were also in progress during the 
year. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act is the en- 
abling legislation under which the Canadian 
Government Annuities System is operated. 
The purpose of the statute is to encourage 
and aid the people of Canada in the formation 
of habits of thrift, so that provision may be 
made for old age, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities System was carefully designed 
with this object in view. The cost of admin- 
istration is borne by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and there is no charge made on this 
account against the annuitant. There is, of 
course, no loading of the rates for profits, 
and the annuitant, itherefore, receives full 
benefit for every dollar paid in. Various 
forms of advertising were used to acquaint 
the people of Canada with the advantages of 
the Canadian Government Annuities system, 
and many thousands of inquiries regarding 
annuities reached the department. Although 
not quite up to the record achieved in 1927- 
28 and 1928-29, the amount of purchase 
money received for Government annuities 
during 1929-30 reached the large figure of 
$3,156,475.24, while the number of contracts 
issued, 1,257, was exceeded only in 1928-29. 


Old Age Pensions 


This chapter constitutes the fourth annual 
report on the administration of old age pen- 
sions in (Canada under the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, chapter 156, RSC. 
1927, being for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1930. Quarterly reports of proceedings 
under this Act appear regularly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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Employment Service 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was 
the twelfth in which the Employment Service 
Branch, set up under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, co-operated with the pro- 
vincial Governments to maintain the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. Employment offices 
were conducted by the Dominion-Provincial 
Employment Service during the year in 
sixty-six centres of chief industrial activity, 
and continued to prove of value in the task 
of finding suitable employment for all classes 
of workmen. These offices supplied workers 
not only locally, but also to adjoining dis- 
tricts. 

Persons placed in employment during the 
fiscal year 1929-30 numbered 401,509. Of 
these placements 256,690 were for a period in 
excess of seven days, while in 144,819 place- 
ments the duration of employment was seven 
days or less. 


Technical Education 


The Technical Education Act was passed in 
1919 and provided for the distribution of iten 
million dollars to the provinces over a period 
of ten years. Owing to the fact that eight of 
the provinces were unable to earn their full 
appropriations during this period, the Act 
was extended at the 1929 session of Parliament 
for a term of five years in order that those 
eight provinces might have a further oppor- 
tunity of earning the balance to which they 
were entitled under the provisions of the Act. 

Ontario had already earned its entire allot- 
ment when the ten year period terminated. 
During the year under review three other 
provinces, namely, British Columbia, Alberta 
and Quebec, earned and received the entire 
balance of their appropriations and no further 
payments on account of this work may be 
made to those provinces, 

During the past year the Technical Educa- 
tion Branch of the department published a 
bulletin under the title “Federal Aid to Prov- 
inces under Technical Education Act for 10- 
Year Period 1919-1929.” The purpose of the 
bulletin was to describe how the Dominion 
Government had assisted the provinces in the 
development of vocational education under the 
provisions of the Technical Education Act 
for the ten-year period 1919-1929. The bulletin 
gives an extended and detailed account of 
federal co-operation with the provinces during 
that period, including the purpose of the Act, 
a description of the character and scope of 
the education iand training which have been 
developed and extended with the aid of 
federal funds, a statement of the principles 
and policies adopted by the Department of 
Labour for the administration of the Act and 
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an interpretation of certain sections of the 
law. It also contains reviews prepared by 
the various provinces and submitted to the 
department outlining what has been accom- 
plished in each province under the provisions 
of the Act. A list of publications issued by 
the Technical Education Branch of the de- 
partment is also included. 


International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted 
with the duties arising out of ithe relations 
of Canada with the International Labour Or- 
ganization. These have entailed much corre- 
spondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies have also been pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour to various 
questionnaires which were circulated on be- 
half of the International Labour Office. The 
performance of these duties has necessarily 
entailed a close study on the part of officers 
of the department of the various technical 
questions figuring on the different conference 
agenda and meetings of the Governing Body 
and of questionnaires received from the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 





The “Halifax Waterfront Accident Preven- 
tion Association” was organized in February 
at a meeting attended by representatives of 
the Harbour Commission, the Board of Trade, 
local steamship interests and the Longshore- 
men’s Association. The new association. will 
issue a pamphlet on the subject of methods 
of preventing accidents among waterfront 
workers. 





The annual report of the Department of 
Natural Resources of Nova Scotia, which has 
been recently received, reviews the work of 
the department for the fiscal year ended 
September ‘30, 1929, dealing with its activities 
in connection with agriculture and _ allied 
operations, land settlements, factory inspec- 
tion, employment service, immigration, etc. 
It also contains a directory of agricultural 
societies, with information concerning mem- 
bership, finances, etc. 





During February a total of 3,440 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 19 of which were fatal cases; 
in Schedule 2 industries, 275 were reported 
including 4 fatal cases; and 209 Crown, 2 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 3,924, of which 25 were 
fatal. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation With Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


N account was given in the Lazsour 
Gazerte, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems arising 
out of exceptional economic conditions with 
resultant unemployment, and of the enact- 
ment during that session of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act. Particulars of the expendi- 
tures approved have been given from month 
to month in subsequent issues. 

The Provinces continue to submit their 
proposals for Provincial and Municipal work 
under the Agreement entered into with the 
Dominion Government; the following joint 
expenditures having been approved by the 
Minister of Labour up to March 9:— 


Total cost of 

Province Public Works 
Prince Edward Islands... . i... $ 200,000 
Nova Scotia.. : ane 2,319,636 
New Brunswick... 1,362,474 
Quebec... .. 10,199,300 
Ontatio. .. <.: 15,544,803 
Manitoba.. 2,432,334 
Saskatchewan... 1,919,733 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area). 849,100 
Albertans. - 2,750,633 
British Columbia. . PR, EK 2 2,697,020 
Nukonslsenc:. Ty Ret ee 20,000 
Grade Cr ossing Fund.. .. ert. 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific Railway Coe a. 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways.. 14,159,403 


Dept. of the Interior (Parks).. 7% 37,000 
Banking of Nova Scotia Coal.. .. 150,000 


$68,600,748 


Approximate Extent of Relief Provided 


The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to February 28. Details for each Prov- 
ince, etc., are given below. The complete 
figures cannot be presented, as in the Province 
of Quebec, where Unemployment Relief work 
has been approved of to be carried on in over 
one thousand Municipalities, the Provincial 
Authorities find themselves unable to furnish 
a complete statement at the present time 
owing to the fact that the rural municipalities 
are responding slowly to their request for 
statistics. 

The following details show that at least 
228,351 individuals have been given employ- 
ment and 3,975,355 man-days work have been 
afforded from the commencement of opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Relief Act 


to February 28, 1931. These figures are not 
complete owing to the Province of Quebec 
not having yet supplied entire figures. 


In British Columbia, 24,509 individuals were 
given employment up to February 28, 414,649 
man-days work having been given. Up to the 
end of February direct relief had been given 
to 4,370 families and in addition 12,101 in- 
dividuals had been assisted. 

In Alberta up to February 28, 15,370 indivi- 
duals were given employment, 229,649 man- 
days work being given. Direct relief was 
given to 4,150 heads of families and 1,277 
single men. In addition Unemployment Relief 
work carried on at the National Parks at 
Banff, Jasper and Waterton, have given 4380 
men 5,062 man-days work. 

The report from Saskatchewan indicates that 
the total number of men given employment 
was 19,554 up to February 28, 379,174 man- 
days work having been provided. In addition 
14,151 individuals were given direct relief. 

Manitoba reports that 21,267 individuals 
were given employment up to February 28, 
176,569 man-days work being given. There 
were actually working on February 28, 1,881 
individuals including 842 men employed on 
the Grassmere drainage project. Direct Relief 
to February 28 had been given to 36,968 in- 
dividuals. In addition to these figures un- 
employment relief work carried on in the 
Riding Mountain National Park has given 
work to 307 individuals who have been given 
6,112 man-days work. 

The number of men given employment 
under the Unemployment Relef Act Agree- 
ments in the Province of Ontario is reported 
as 43,000 up to February 28, the total number 
of man-days work given to the same date 
being 1,590,000. The number of cases given 
direct relief up to February 28 was 17,000, this 
figure including single men and heads of 
families. 

In Quebec work is being ‘carried on under 
the Unemployment Relief Act in over one 
thousand Municipalities, but the Provincial 
Authorities have not yet found themselves 
able to prepare a representative report show- 
ing the number of men who have been given 
work as a result of the public works under- 
taken under the Act. Reports from sixty-two 
of the Municipalities show that to February 
28, 39,393 individuals were given employment 
amounting to 385,518 man-days. In addition 
287 families and 4392 individuals were given 
direct relief. 
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The figures for New Brunswick show a total 
of men employed to February 28 of 24,941 
who were given employment to the extent 
of 161,179 days. No direct relief has yet been 
given in the Province of New Brunswick. 


In Prince Edward Island 1,148 individuals 
had been employed up to February 28, a total 
of 8,399 man-days work having been given. 
Up to February 28, 275 individuals had been 
given direct relief. 


Nova Scotia reports that 30,462 individuals 
were given work for 403,260 man-days. The 
number of families receiving direct relief up 
to the end of February was 2,331. 

The Yukon Territory has given employment 
under the Act this winter to 150 individuals 
who were given 2,096 man-days work. No 


money has been expended for direct relief in 
the Yukon under the provisions of the Un- 
employment Relief Act. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company re- 
ports that work done as a result of the Agree- 
ment under the Unemployment Relief Act by 
which the Railway Company advanced the 
date of carrying out certain works, so that 
unemployment might be relieved, has resulted 
in 4,645 individuals being given employment 
up to February 28. These men were given a 
total of 138,166 man-days work. 

The Canadian National Railways reports 
that work done as a result of the Agreement 
under the Unemployment Relief Act has re- 
sulted in 3,180 individuals being given em- 
ployment up to February 28, 75,522 man-days 
work having been given. 


Additional Expenditures Approved up to March 10 


In previous issues details of expenditures 
approved to February 10, have been set forth. 
The details of additional expenditures ap- 
proved to March 10, and included in above 
summary are given below:— 


Province of Quebec 
Total 
estimated 


Name of Place cost of works 


Arthabaska Mee 


Princeville... . bagel axed eons 500 00 
Beauce County—_ 

Besucevilies . en. ee ee ay ane ee 1,000 00 

Metgermette (St. Zacherie 

Canton) . ee 1,000 00 

St. Georges Est Village. 3,000 00 
Bellechasse County— 

St. Vellier.. be si 1,000 00 
Beauharnois County— 

Beauharnois Ville.. 12,000 00 
Berthier County— 

Ste. Genevieve. ; 6,000 00 
Bonaventure County —- 

Routhierville (St. Robert) . 500 00 
Brome County— 

Brome Village.. 500 00 
Champlain County— 

Ste. Thecle Village... 1,200 00 
Drummond County— 

St. Felix de Kingsey.. 6,000 00 


Wickham Ouest... .. e a a 800 00 


Grantham Canton.. 1,000 00 
Frontenac County— 

Courcelles. . 4 2,500 00 

Lambton Paroisse.. 2,500 00 
Gaspe County— 

St. Pierre Malbaie No. 2.. 2,000 00 
Hull County— 

Delage... .. 1,000 00 

Templeton East. 1,000 00 

Wright Canton.. 2,500 00 


Iberville County— 
St. Gregoire le Grand.. 
Joliette County— 


St. Emelie de L’Energie.. .. .. 2,500 00 
L’Islet County— 
Tourville.. . 1,000 00 


Total 
estimated 


Name of Place cost of works 


Lotbiniere County— 


St. Flavien Village.. 250 00 
Matapedia County— 

Masse & Ouimet Missions. . 1,000 00 

St. Edmond... .. aay ot Be 1,200 00 
Montmorency County 

St. Jean Boischatet. “Va. y /. 2 1,000 00 
Pontiae County— 

Alleyn & Cawood... 1,000 00 
Portneuf County— 

Donnacona.. 1,000 00 

Province of Manitoba 
Cold “Lake. Road.:./*?: wees 750. 00 
St. Boniface Municipality. . Bey ae 5,000 00 
Turtle Mountain municipality. . 1,250 00 
Albert Municipality. . ww 1,250 00 
Russell Municipality.. . 1,250 00 
Winkler Village.. .. 250 00 
Portage La Prairie.. 1,040 00 
Province of Alberta 

Town of Drumheller— 

Reliet work} 1.0 sereleow cclacstanie tks LoCo nne 


Town of Edson-— 
Clearing lumber and brush from 
land. 4) SARS ee 2,000 00 
Town of Lacombe— 
Gravelling streets. 3,000 00 


Province of British Columbia 


Burnaby District— 


Public works.. ..$ 30,000 06 





The Act providing for Mothers’ Allowances 
in Nova Scotia is now in effect. An Advisory 
Board has been appointed and on February 
19, 850 mothers were reported as being m 
receipt of Allowances. The provisions of the 
Act, which was passed last year, were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1980, page 915. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Report of Unemployment Committee adopted by Governing Body 


HE committee on unemployment, ap- 
pointed in November by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (Lasour GaAzeTTE, November, 1930, page 
1300), presented their report on January 31, 
and the Governing Body adopted it in an 
amended form, as given below. After adopting 
the committee’s report the Governing Body 
decided to place the question of unemploy- 
ment on the Agenda of its April session for 
renewed consideration. 

The committee was composed of twelve 
members, four from each group (governments, 
employers and workers) of the Governing 
Body, under the chairmanship of Mr. Yoshi- 
saka (Japan), as follows:— 


Governments: Germany (Mr. Weigert, sub- 
stitute Mr. Laemmle), Great Britain (Mr. 
Hilton), Italy (Mr. De Michelis), Japan (Mr. 
Yoshisaka). 


Employers: Mr. Cort Van Der Linden 
(Netherlands), Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France), 
Mr. Olivetti (Italy), Mr. Vogel (Germany) ; 
Substitutes: Mr. Curcin (Yugoslavia), Mr. 
Forbes Watson (Great Britain), Mr. Gerard 
(Belgium), Mr. Miyajima (Japan). 


Workers: Mr. Jouhaux (France), Mr. Mul- 
ler (Germany), Mr. Poulton (Great Britain), 
Mr. Schirch (Switzerland); Substitutes: Mr. 
Mertens (Belgium), Mr. Johanson (Sweden). 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in an introductory ad- 
dress, proposed that first consideration should 
be given to what he called the real work of 
the Office, that is to say, to the solution of 
those questions which were strictly within its 
scope under the Treaties of Peace. He 
emphasized in particular the need for national 
and international organization of the labour 
market by public employment exchange ser- 
vices; the need for development of existing 
systems of unemployment insurance, and the 
adoption of such systems in countries where 
they do not yet exist; the desirability of 
the Governments undertaking extensive public 
works of national utility and at the same time 
expanding their orders for supplies so as to 
counteract the effects of the temporary falling- 
off of activity in private enterprise; the de- 
sirability of Governments coming to an agree- 
ment with a view to the joint execution of 
public work of an international character; the 
desirability of investigating whether a reason- 
able shortening of the working day or week 
might not to some extent mitigate the con- 
sequences of the depression by employing a 
larger number of workers for the same quan- 


tity of work: the necessity of regulating the 
development of mechanization, having regard 
to the consuming power of the markets; the 
importance cf seeking out means of raising 
the remuneration of labour in countries where 
it is most inadequate at the present time, in 
order to eliminate the factor of competition 
and to increase the absorptive capacity of 
certain markets. 


The Committee’s Report 


The icport of the Committee, as adopted 
by the Governing Body, reads as follows:— 

The Committee, which is greatly concerned 
at the incrcasing giavity of the unemployment 
problem and its consequences both from the 
humaniiarian and social point of view and 
from the point of view of the world economic 
situation, considers it indispensable to study 
the causes thoroughly and to try to find 
remedies capable of practical application. 


Considered as a whcle, this exceptionally 
grave unemployment appears to be the cumu- 
lative effect of economic and financial dis- 
turbances likely to affect more especially cer- 
tain countries and certain industries. Among 
these disturbances there are some which recur 
with a certain regularity, while others have 
been introduced into the economic system of 
the world after the war-time and post war 
upheavals. 


Without wishing to make either a complete 
or a systematic enumeration, the Committee, 
desirous of showing the complexity of the 
problem, draws attention to the following 
factors which. rightly or wrongly, are often 
considered as causes of unemployment: 


Causes of Unemployment 


Excessive production of certain agricultural 
products said to result partly from exception- 
ally good harvests and partly from an increase 
in the amount of cultivated land due to 
faulty estimates of the demand, which is some- 
times diminished by under-consumption, lead- 
ing to inability to sell, to a decrease in the 
purchasing power ef the rural population and 
consequently 40 a contraction of outlets for 
industrial products; 

The maladjustment between the production 
of certain industrial products, such as raw 
materials and industrial equipment, and the 
markets’ power of absorption; 

The alleged inelasticity in the links whereby 
effective purchasing power, as expressed in cur- 
rency and credit, is held by some to be con- 
nected with the world’s available gold supply 
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and to have been a factor in the unprecedented 
fall in world prices; 

Lack of confidence which is often said to be 
the cause of an inadequate distribution of gold, 
of an imperfect circulation of capital and a 
restriction in the granting of credits and which 
by preventing the financing of countries which 
are in need of capital and the development 
of the purchasing power of consumers is said 
to have made it impossible to restrict the fall 
of world prices; 

The fall in the price of silver, which is said 
to have brought about a considerable decrease 
in the purchasing power of countries whose 
currency is based on that metal, a purchasing 
power already reduced by the political con- 
ditions in some of those countries; 

Too high a cost of production in certain 
countries as a result of physical, geographical 
or other conditions; 

The disturbances in international commerce 
caused not only by the development of new 
industrial areas but also by artificial barriers 
put in the way of international trade and by 
the difficulties said to be associated with the 
problem of political debts; 

The difficulties in the way of adiusting 
movements of population to the possibilities 
of exploiting the resources of the world; 

The disorganization of the labour market 
caused by the extra-rapid development of 
labour-saving machinery and of the process 
of rationalization. 

These various causes of unemployment, 
which are in some cases generally admitted 
and sometimes the subject of controversy, 
should be thoroughly studied with a view to 
bringing out their real importance as well as 
the importance of methods suitable for miti- 
gating them. These investigations will be 
carried out by the International Labour Office 
in co-operation with the League of Nations, 
experts and other organizations being con- 
sulted, if necessary, so as to show in a system- 
atic form the known elements and factors of 
unemployment. The Committee urges, how- 
ever, that the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should immediately strive more than ever, 
with the help of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations represented in it, to induce 
Governments to take all immediately practi- 
cable steps to preserve the world of labour 
from the consequences of unemployment. 


Suggested Remedies 


The Committee therefore desires that the 
attention of Governments should be called 
with insistence to the following points:— 

The need for the organization of the labour 
market by public employment exchange ser- 
vices, which should collaborate as effectively 
as possible in the drawing-up of systematic 
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schemes for the re-employment of the unem- 
ployed and the re-adaptation, if necessary, of 
discharged workers to the technical require- 
ments of production; 

The need of developing existing systems of 
relief and insurance against total unemploy- 
ment and short time, and the creation of 
insurance systems where they are not yet in 
existence, with the means necessary to ensure 
that they are immediately financed by ad- 
vances from the State, every effort being madie 
to adapt them to the essential needs of the 
workers without interfering with the re-em- 
ployment of the workers in industries capable 
of activity either at home or abroad; 

Undertaking extensive public works of 
national utility in accordance with programs 
previously drawn up and at the same time 
expanding orders for supplies, so as to coun- 
teract the effects of the temporary falling off 
of activity in private enterprise; the possi- 
bility of Governments coming to an agree- 
ment through the appropriate organs of the 
League of Nations with a view to joint execu- 
tion of extensive public works of an inter- 
national character; 

International co-operation which will make 
possible the free movement and placing of 
men in unexploited regions capable of utilizing 
their activity, and with a view to increasing 
markets; 

The development of suitable methods for 
ensuring co-operation among the different 
national economic systems. 


Length of Working Day 


With regard to the measures to be taken on 
the subject of the length of the working day 
or week and the remuneration of labour, in 
relation to unemployment, the Committee 
takes note of the fact that the representatives 
of the employers and workers, hold different 
opinions at the present time. 

The representatives of the workers, while 
maintaining their demands in connection with 
the 40-hour week, ask for:— 

A reasonable shortening of the working day 
or week, taking into account the increase in 
output obtained by improved methods of 
production; 

Seeking suitable means of raising the re- 
muneration of labour in countries where it is 
most inadequate at the present time, with a 
view to eliminating one factor of unfair com- 
petition and to increasing the consumptive 
capacity of certain markets, without neglecting 
the development of social insurance, which 
preserves a certain power of consumption to- 
workers prevented from earning their living 
by causes beyond their control. 

The employers consider, on the contrary, 
not only that the measures suggested by the 
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workers would be of no avail, but that they 
would produce most serious disturbances. 
They are convinced, on the other hand, that 
one of the essential measures to be adopted in 
the effort to restore economic equilibrium 
should be a reduction of the cost of produc- 
tion and the expenses of distribution so as to 


enlarge markets by increasing the purchasing 
power of the whole body of consumers. 

As a result of this difference of opinion the 
Committee invites the Office to pursue its 
investigations in order to lead at a later date, 
if possible, to a narrowing of the gap between 
the two points of view and to positive action. 


Report by International Labour Office on Methods of Advance Planning 


The International Labour Office (Geneva) 
recently published a study of “ Unemployment 
and Public Works” (Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 15). The report owes its exist- 
ence to an Article in the Recommendation 
on Unemployment, adopted by the First 
International Labour Conference in 1919; to 
a Resolution of the International Labour 
Conference in 1926; and to desire expressed 
by the Joint Committee on Economic Crises, 
that more information on the subject should 
be obtained. The essential feature of the 
policy recommended at Washington in 1919 
and at Geneva in 1926 is the co-ordination 
of works undertaken under public authority 
“with a view to reserving such work as far 
as practicable for periods of unemployment,” 
or, as the 1926 Resolution put it, “the organi- 
zation of public works so as to counteract the 
fluctuations of private business.” 

The report points out that the policy of 
advance planning of public works is one of 
suitably distributing in time the execution 
of the ordinary works and orders for supplies 
required by public authorities and _ public 
utility undertakings. In connection with 
seasonal variations this policy may sometimes 
be more costly, but in connection with cyclical 
fluctuations it would almost certainly be more 
economical than would be the case if no 
systematic planning took place. The orders 
of public authorities are very considerable, 
and any action taken with regard to them 
must have a decided effect on 'the labour 
market. If, as has been estimated, production 
in a depression is about 15 to 20 per cent less 
than in the best years, and if the orders of 
public authorities are from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total production, the result of shifting 
these orders from one period to another must 
be appreciable. 

There are, however, certain limits to the 
operation of the policy, for not all the orders 
of public authorities can be postponed or 
advanced, but it is shown that, on the other 
hand, suflicient can be done in this way to 
make a real difference to the labour market. 
It is essential, however, the report points out, 
that the necessary steps should really be taken 
in advance and not left un'til the crisis arrives, 
for by that time it will be too late to have 
an effective influence on the labour market. 


An important chapter of the report is de- 
voted to a survey of actual legislative and 
administrative measures adopted in different 
countries for planning public works programs 
in advance. It is noted in the first place that 
even before the war such measures were taken 
in several countries. Since the war the 
economic situation has been abnormal, and 
many countries have been unable to under- 
take advance planning either because they had 
so much leeway to make up, or because they 
had so much unemployment that they had 
already put in hand all the works for which 
they could find money. “Apart from this, 
however, it is too often true that nothing is 
done, or, what is still worse, that more orders 
are given during periods of prosperity than 
during periods of depression. On the other 
hand, considerable attention has been paid 
to the relation of public works to employment 
conditions in a number of countries, and in 
particular, the measures adopted in Sweden 
have been set out in some detail as they show 
what kind of works can be postponed, and 
give an idea as to the effect of such post- 
ponement or advancement on the labour 
market.” 

The report examines the administrative 
problems involved in public works: policies, 
and finds that the great difficulties in the way 
of advance planning arise from the large num- 
ber of departments which undertake public 
works both in the central government and in 
the various local authorities. The labour 
necessary for public works which are speeded- 
up is normally recruited through the employ- 
ment exchanges, and this ensures the best 
possible situation in the labour market. The 
policy of advance planning does not involve 
any interference with works already started. 
All that is required is that in a period of pros- 
perity fewer contracts, and in times of depres- 
sion more contracts, would be entered into. 
It is necessary to have a reliable index to 
indicate the best time to speed up or slow 
down public works, as the case may be. An 
index of employment or unemployment, sup- 
plemented by an index of general business 
conditions, is generally used. 

In regard to financial problems, the report 
points out that there are various methods of 
providing for the effective financing of ad- 
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vance planning. To a limited extent taxation 
is adequate if steps are taken to carry forward 
credits from one financial year to another and 
to give the public authorities some discretion 
as to the time at which the money is to be 
used. More important works are, however, 
financed by means of loans. Difficulties may 
arise because the necessary funds are not 
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available soon enough, and various suggestions 
have therefore been made for the creation of 
special public works funds or other reserve 
funds, the rapid amortization of loans, the 
raising of a loan from the banks. A few 
examples are given in which more or less 
satisfactory solutions of the problem appear 
to have been found. 


UNEMPLOYMENT POLICY OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


HE Joint Committee appointed by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Labour and Socialist International to 
investigate the economic depression and un- 
employment, met at Zurich on January 21 and 
22, 1931, and had before it fifteen reports 
submitted by its sub-committees. A series of 
resolutions was adopted, some of which are 
summarized below:— 


Wages—The machinery of production of the 
world economic system, both in industry and 
agriculture, has increased enormously since the 
war, but the goods which can be produced 
cannot find a market. While the accumulation 
of profits has sufficed to develop and perfect. 
the machinery of production in the course 
of a few years at an unprecedented rate, the 
increase 1n wages during the same period has 
not sufficed to increase the consumption of the 
masses to the same degree as the increase in 
the productive capacity of industry and agri- 
culture. This disproportion between produc- 
tive capacity and consumption, which is the 
basic fact of the depression, is primarily to 
be attributed to the fact that profits, which 
are to a large extent accumulated and used 
for extending and perfecting the machinery 
of production, have increased more quickly 
than wages, the greater part of which are used 
for purchasing consumption goods. A reduc- 
tion of wages cannot modify this dispropor- 
tion, but can only aggravate it. If the em- 
ployers in all countries attempt to increase 
their ability to compete against the employers 
of other countries by depressing wages, the 
final result of all these exertions will only be 
a fall in mass consumption throughout the 
world, which will only intensify the depression. 
The Committee therefore considers that the 
most important task of the labour movement 
at the present time is to oppose wage reduc- 
tions with all its energy in all countries. 


Hours of Work.—Rationalization has enor- 
mously increased the productivity of labour 
in the course of a few years; but the workers 
who have been rendered unnecessary by tech- 
nical developments and the intensification of 


work have not been transferred to other 
branches of production. Their labour power 
is now lying fallow. It is absolutely necessary 
to adjust the hours of labour to the greatly 
increased productivity of labour. In view of 
the enormous unemployment throughout the 
world, the Committee considers it opportune 
and essential to take up the fight for the 
five-day week (40-hour week) internationally. 

In addition to this, the labour market must 
be relieved by the introduction of workers’ 
holidays where they do not yet exist, by rais- 
ing the school-leaving age, and by organizing 
the labour market and the placing of workers 
in employment. 


Public Works—The Committee pointed out 
with emphasis that the disproportion between 
productive capacity and consumption, which 
is the basic fact of the depression, can be 
modified, not by the reduction of State ex- 
penditure in times of economic crises but 
by the greatest possible expenditure for pro- 
ductive public works. 

In every country a national department 
should be set up which, on the basis of a 
program of investment prepared in advance 
for a long period, would concentrate the 
necessary work and orders for the carrying 
out of this program upon periods of great 
unemployment. 

This method of providing more regular em- 
ployment will be all the more effective the 
greater the participation of the State and the 
local authorities is in the economic system as 
a whole. The extension of this participation 
is therefore a condition for the exercise by 
the community of effective influence upon 
employment. 


Insurance —The Committee emphatically de- 
mands that the unemployed and _ short-time 
workers, so long as and in so far as full-time 
work cannot be guaranteed to them, shall 
reccive the necessary financial support for the 
whole period of unemployment or short-time 
work. It calls upon the labour movement to 
defend unemployment insurance, which is be- 
ing everywhere attacked by the employers. It 
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demands the creation in all countries of in- 
stitutions which guarantee the unemployed a 
right to the necessary means of support. It 
demands that these arrangements shall also 
extend to short-time workers. 

Cartels—The progressive organization of 
national and international cartels and mon- 
opolies undoubtedly contributes towards pro- 
longing the depression through the fixing of 
artificially high prices in time of depression 
and through the organization of dumping, 
which disorganizes the world market. The 


Committee therefore calls upon the Labour 
Parties to take part in the fight for the public 
control of all monopolistic combinations and 
their price fixing, with the co-operation of the 
trade unions and co-operative societies; the 
international cartels should be controlled in a 
similar manner by an international economic 
body to be set up by the League of Nations. 

Other resolutions relate to protective and 
financial policies, and to political obstacles 
to effective action to deal with the evils due 
to economic depression. 





Employers’ Plan for Unemployment Insurance at Rochester, N.Y. 


Fourteen industrial companies at Rochester, 
New York, recently agreed on an unemploy- 
ment benefit or insurance plan, payments to 
unemployment workers to begin on or after 
January 1, 1933. All employees with service 
of one year and over and receiving less than 
$50 a week will be eligible to receive unem- 
ployment benefits. The benefits will be 60 
per cent of the normal pay, with a maximum 
of $22.50 a week, the period of benefits vary- 
ing from six weeks for employees with one 
year’s service to 13 weeks for employees of 
five years’ service and over. Unemployment 
benefits are to be paid after two weeks un- 
employment. Benefits will be paid to part- 
time workers in case their earnings are less 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company is now operating a part of their 
new fertilizer plant at Warfield, near Trail, 
B.C., and have already shipped several cars 
of fertilizer. Considerable employment is be- 
ing afforded in the district while the new plant 
is under construction. Work is also provided 
by the Kootenay Power and Light Company 
on the construction of a new power plant 
on the Kootenay River. 





An old-age pension bill, providing for $25 
monthly payments to indigent persons of 70 
years or more, was passed by the Indiana 
House of Representatives on March 3, and is 
now awaiting the Governor’s signature. 
Adoption of the plan is optional with each 
county, and the state will bear half of the 
expense in any county where the pensions are 
put into effect. Most of the states which have 
“optional” pension laws require the counties 
to pay all the cost, and as a result few coun- 
ties pay the pensions. 





The annual report of the Department of 
Natural Resources of Nova Scotia, which has 
been recently received, reviews the work of 
the Department for the fiscal year ended 
September 30 1929. The report deals with 
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than they would receive in benefits if they 
were totally unemployed. An employee pro- 
curing temporary work outside still will be 
eligible for benefits, but in no case are his 
benefits and temporary earnings plus the bene- 
fits to exceed his normal earnings prior to the 
lay-off. 

The companies reserve the right to de- 
clare an emergency on a period of extended 
unemployment, and, during the emergency, 
to have the fund supplemented by contribu- 
tions of one per cent from all officials and 
employees not receiving benefits, the company 
to contribute during the period an extra 
amount equal to that received from such 
employees. 


activities in connection with agriculture and 
its allied operations, land settlement, factory 
inspection, employment service, immigration, 
ete. It also contains a directory of agricul- 
tural societies, together with information con- 
cerning membership, finances, etc. 





The opening Speech from the Throne in the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia announced that 
Nova Scotia in common with other provinces 
“hag shared in the advantages to be secured 
from the Federal Unemployment Relief Act, 
and the moneys thus secured have tended in 
no small measure to alleviate the serious dis- 
tress which might otherwise have existed.” 
Elsewhere the speech referred to the decrease 
in coal production in the province during the 
past year, and stated that “our greatest hope 
for securing larger markets for our coal hes 
in the development of a national fuel-steel 
policy for Canada.” 





The secretary-treasurer of New Brunswick, 
introducing his budget proposals in the Legis- 
lature on March 3, announced that two new 
forms of provincial taxation would be intro- 
duced in order to provide means of meeting 
future expenditures, namely, a tax and licence 
fee on signs, and a levy on all meals costing 
one dollar or more. 
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PRIVY COUNCIL DECISION UPHOLDS VALIDITY OF DOMINION | 
COMBINES LEGISLATION 


Supreme Court Judgment on Combines Investigation Act and Section 498 


of the Criminal 


oe constitutional validity of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and of Section 
498 of the Criminal Code has been finally 
established by a judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council delivered on 
January 29, 1931. The reasons for judgment 
are printed in the concluding pages of this 
issue. The judgment contains a review of 
the legislative history of the Act and of the 
section and concludes with a finding that the 
present legislation is valid as dealing with 
three classes of subjects named in Section 91 
of the British North America Act: the 
criminal law (clause 27), the raising of money 
by any mode or system of taxation (clause 3), 
and patents of invention and _ discovery 
(clause 22). Clause 2, relating to “the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce” is referred to, 
but their Lordships felt it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss this further ground. “They desire, how- 
ever,” this section concludes, “to guard them- 
selves from being supposed to lay down that 
the present legislation could not be supported 
on that ground.” 


The greater part of the provisions of the 
Combines Investigation Act is upheld by the 
judgment as “criminal” legislation. It says: 

“The substance of the Act is by Section 2 to 
define, and by Section 32 to make criminal, 
combines which the legislature in the public 
interest intends to prohibit. The definition is 
wide, and may cover activities which have not 
hereto been considered to be criminal. But 
only those combines are affected ‘which have 
operated or are likely to operate to the detri- 
ment or against the interest of the public, 
whether consumers, producers, or others’; and 
if Parliament genuinely determines that com- 
mercial activities which can be so described are 
to be suppressed in the public interest, their 
Lordships see no reason why Parliament should 
not make them crimes.” 


It is the opinion of their Lordships also 
that the present legislation does not interfere 
with the administration of justice, which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 
“Nor is there any ground,” the judgment 
adds, “for suggesting that the Dominion may 
not employ its own executive officers for the 
purpose of carrying out legislation which is 
within its constitutional authority, as it does 
regularly in the case of revenue officials and 
other matters which need not be enumerated.” 

The remedies which the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act provides in the way of reducing 
customs duty and revoking patents, “having 


Code Sustained 


no necessary connection with the criminal law, 
must be justified on other grounds ”:— 


“Their Lordships have no doubt that they 
can both be supported as being reasonably an- 
cillary to the powers given respectively under 
91 (3) and affirmed by s. 122, the Raising of 
Money by any Mode or System of Taxation, 
and under 91 (22), Patents of Invention and 
Discovery. It is unfortunately beyond dispute 
that in a country where a general protective 
tariff exists persons may be found to take ad- 
vantage of the protection and within its walls 
form combinations that may work to the public 
disadvantage. It is an elementary point of self- 
preservation that the legislature which creates 
the protection should arm the executive with 
powers of withdrawing or relaxing the protec- 
tion if abused. The same reasoning applies to 
grants of monopolies under any system of 
patents.” 


In the argument before the Judicial Com- 


mittee, the Dominion Government was repre- 


sented by Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., and F. P. 
Varcoe of the Department of Justice. The 
province of Ontario, as well as the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, was represented 
by W. N. Tilley, K-C.; the province of Que- 
bee by Hon. Geoffrey Lawrence, Frank Gahan 
and Maurice Alexander. The interests of the 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association were 
further represented by Hildreth Glyn-Jones, 
son of Sir William Glyn-Jones, who directed 
the operations of the P.A.T.A. in Canada up 
to the time of his death in 1927. 


The constitutional question which is now 
disposed of by the judgment of the Pnvy 
Council has been before the courts simce 
March, 1929, when the Supreme Court of 
Canada heard the argument on a reference 
submitted by the Dominion Government. 
Such a reference had been urged by the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association following 
Commissioner L. V. O’Connor’s finding against 
that body in October, 1927. The Dominion 
Government considered it essential for the 
enforcement of combines legislation in Can- 
ada that the questions which had been raised 
concerning its validity, by counsel and by 
certain judges of the provincial courts, should 
be set at rest. An Order in Council author- 
izing the -reference was therefore passed, on 
December 6, 1928. It was printed in full in 
the Lasotr Gazerts, January, 1929, page 25. 

On April 30, 1929, the Supreme Court of 


Canada delivered unanimous judgment hold- 
ing the Combines Investigation Act and Sec- 
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tion 498 of the Criminal Code intra vires the 
Parliament of Canada. ‘This judgment ap- 
peared in full in the Lasour Gazerrge, May, 
1929, at pages 569 to 578. An article was 
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printed in the same issue, at pages 497-499, 
referring to the case and reviewing briefly 
earlier legislation respecting combines in 
Canada. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation Into an Alleged Combine in the Bread-Baking 


Industry 


Dh. HE report of an investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act into an 
alleged combine in the bread-baking industry 
in Canada was made public by Hon. G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, on February 
17. “So far as the situation throughout the 
Dominion of Canada is concerned,” the report 
of the investigation concludes, “it has not 
disclosed a combination which has operated 
or is likely to operate to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public. Particular 
attention has been given in the inquiry to the 
vertical combination effected through the entry 
of certain flour milling companies into the 
bread-baking industry. No conclusive evi- 
dence has been adduced to show that this 
combination constitutes a combine within the 
meaning of the Combines Investigation Act. 
At the same time, the predominant position 
of these flour milling companies in the baking 
business, and the possibilities of monopoly 
and price enhancement which are theirs, are 
such as to warrant continued governmental 
interest in the situation, and, should the need 
arise, further governmental action on behalf 
of the consuming public.” 

The report was made by Mr. F. A. Mc- 
Gregor, Registrar of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, as a result of complaints received 
from Vancouver, Winnipeg, Halifax and a 
number of other cities in the Dominion. From 
Winnipeg came a formal application which 
charged the existence of a local combine, while 
the Vancouver complaint asked for an inquiry 
into other wheat products as well as bread. 
Because of the time required for an inquiry 
into the trade,in all wheat products, it was 
decided to limit the present report to the 
bread-baking industry. “In dealing with 
these complaints,” the report adds, “it has 
been recognized that the scope of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act does not extend to the 
investigation of prices unless combination or 
monopoly operating against the public inter- 
est is alleged or believed to exist. Even 
where such charges are made it is obvious that, 
in a preliminary inquiry such as this, detailed 
examination of possible arrangements among 
local bakers in each community is not prac- 
ticable.” 

22865—3} 


in Canada 


The conclusion of the report discusses a 
number of phases of the question as to 
whether there exists in the bread-baking in- 
dustry in Canada a combine within the mean- 
ing of the Combines Investigation Act, that is, 
a combination which has operated or is likely 
to operate to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public, whether consumers, pro- 
ducers or others, 

“Tt is often assumed,” says the report in 
this commentary “that, in business, combina- 
tion is the very antithesis of competition; that 
so long as competition exists, a combination 
of manufacturers or dealers cannot maintain 
excessive prices. Competition, regarded as the 
life of trade, is depended upon also as the 
public’s chief measure of protection. Distinc- 
tion should be made, however, between two 
different types of competition: the one, com- 
petition in price; the other, competition in 
quality, service and sales promotion, The one 
tends to keep costs and prices down to a mini- 
mum; the other, where it is not kept within 
control by price competition or some other 
means of regulation, has usually the opposite 
effect of increasing costs and prices, 

“ Within the bread-baking industry examples 
of both kinds of competition are clearly seen: 
competition in quality, service and salesman- 
ship more plainly in recent years, competition 
in price very markedly in recent months, The 
latter type seems to have come in part as a 
reaction from the other. 

“What the present inquiry has disclosed is 
that higher prices have been due not so much 
to combination as to this costly form of com- 
petition in quality, service and salesmanship. 
The additional costs have quickly become ab- 
sorbed into normal costs, ultimately appearing 
to be as necessary as any other items of ex- 
pense. Such increased costs are all but certain 
to lead to higher prices, and the baker’s ex- 
planation of these higher prices is that they do 
little more than reimburse him for his actual 
outlays. This is the situation which has de- 
veloped in the bakery trade during a period 
in which the public was less concerned about 
price than it is at present. The bakers have 
become engrossed in a competition which has 
led them into adding more and more of the 
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expensive ingredients in order to attract busi- 
ness, into more elaborate delivery and other 
services, into selling campaigns which have 
for their chief object persuading potential 
customers to ‘change bakers,’ a service for 
which consumers of bread in the end have to 
pay. 

“There is no gainsaying that the consumer 
himself should accept a certain share of the 
responsibility for present-day high prices, of 
bread as of many other commodities, He is 
getting more and he is paying more for it. 
The acceptance of, or the demand for, extra 
service, extra quality and wider variety, par- 
ticularly in periods of prosperity, sometimes 
without apparent realization that they must 
eventually be paid for, plays an important part 
in the maintenance of prices at high levels. 

“As to combination, the present investiga- 
tion, being in the nature of a preliminary in- 
quiry, has not been intensive enough to in- 
clude examination of local price arrangements 
among bakers in individual towns and cities 
throughout the country. Rather, it has been 
a Dominion-wide survey, principally of costs 
and prices, with the view of ascertaining what 
influences have been affecting the spread be- 
tween wheat and bread prices, and, in particu- 
lar, what have been the effects of the entry of 
four of the largest flour milling companies into 
the bread-baking industry. 

“Since 1925 these four flour milling com- 
panies have acquired control over 96 bakeries 
operating from Nova Scotia to British Colum- 
bia, which now produce over a third of the 
bread sold in the Dominion and over ninety 
per cent of the bread sold in the localities in 
which they operate. In most instances these 
bakeries were going concerns. Many of them 
had been engaged, even before they were ac- 
quired, in the highly expensive sales cam- 
paigns above referred to. These campaigns 
have not been introduced, therefore, as a result 
of the new control, but on the other hand it 
is not apparent that the new control has thus 
far been followed by reduced selling costs. 


“Nor have the flour costs of ithese mill- 
controlled bakeries been reduced as a result 
of the new relationship. One would expect 
that a chain bakery using several thousand 
barrels a month would buy flour from its 
parent milling company at prices far below 
those of small competitors using less than a 
carload a month, The returns received, how- 
ever, show that in many instances the small 
baker (purchasing now from one milling com- 
pany, now from another, frequently from the 
smaller mills) has been outbuying his large- 
scale competitor, whose purchases are natur- 
ally confined to one large flour milling com- 
pany. 


“Tf it were not for other price competition 
beyond its control, a combination of this type 
and size might affect prices to the disadvan- 
tage of the public. The chief possibilities of 
such disadvantage lie in the direction of price 
agreements among the mill-controlled groups, 
of continued costly sales competition, and of 
the dictation of the prices charged by inde- 
pendent bakeries. The power of the mill 
bakeries over independents is greatly aug- 
mented by their ability to suffer heavy losses 
in one community where it might be consid- 
ered desirable to eliminate competition by 
means of a price war. These, however, are 
only possibilities. It may be that ‘the sight 
of means to do ill deeds’ will not make ill 
deeds done; it may be that the possibilities 
for good outweigh those for ill, It seems 
likely also that the development of the newer 
forms of price competition will continue to be 
effective in preventing undue advantage being 
taken of the reductions in price which have 
occurred within recent months. Chain store 
competition, even though much of it has been 
below cost, supplemented by the competition 
of smaller low-cost bakeries all over the coun- 
try has made itself felt. The small capital re- 
quired to operate small bakeries and the short 
time within which they can be brought into 
operation is a public safeguard of some im- 
portance. ... There is also the additional 
possibility of bread being baked at home in 
the event of bakers’ prices going beyond what 
are considered reasonable limits. Modern liv- 
ing conditions, however, have lessened the im- 
portance of this as a competitive factor. 

“Apparently the situation has been taking 
care of itself, and can continue to take care 
of itself so long as these factors, actual and 
potential, remain in existence. If they con- 
tinue to be as effective as they have been 
(and there seems to be no reason to believe 
that they will not) the public as wel! as the 
industry will be the better off, having such 
problems solved without the necessity of gov- 
ernmental intervention.” 

Besides dealing with the question whether 
there is a combine in the bread-baking indus- 
try, the report compares, by means of tables 
and charts, Canadian bread prices of the 
present with those which were in effect before 
the war and with those obtaining in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
“Bread prices,” the report says, “did not come 
down proportionately in the early months of 
1930, and that fact doubtless gave rise to most 
of the protests. But by December, 1930, they 
came to bear the same relationship to wheat 
prices aS in January, 1929, the same indeed 
as in the first six months of 1929. Assuming 
that a bushel or sixty pounds of wheat is 
used in making sixty pounds of bread—a 
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pound of wheat to a pound of bread—to 
maintain the same relationship, a decline of 
sixty-five cents in wheat from the January, 
1929, average of $1.21, to the December, 1939, 
average of fifty-six cents, should have been 
followed by a decline in bread prices of 1:1 
cent. That is exactly the decline which did 
take place in bread prices: in January, 1929, 
bread sold for 7°7 cents; in December, 1930, 
the average was 6:6 cents in 69 localities. 
And this in spite of the fact that flour prices 
did not reflect the decline in wheat prices to 
anything like the same extent as bread prices 
did.” 

The report emphasizes that this does not 
imply an expression of opinion that flour and 
bread prices were in a proper relationship in 
1929 or that there is “no ground for complaint 
about the present price level.” On the other 
hand, the report points out that “while bread 
prices followed wheat prices in their decline 
during 1930, at the opening of 1930 bread 
prices were decidedly out of line with wheat 
prices as compared with the relationship which 
existed in 1923.” It is shown in the report 
that between January, 1925, and June, 1930, 
“while wheat and flour prices fluctuated freely, 
bread prices were maintained at a high level 
which was generally unchanged. The interval 
between these dates,” it is stated, “constitutes 
a period in which occurred the most striking 
development of the bread industry in recent 
years, namely, the acquisition of a large meas- 
ure of control in the bread-baking industry by 
a few flour milling companies.” 


It is pointed out further that, in addition 
to the rise in the general price level of the 
country, “something other than flour” is 
responsible for most of the increase in the 
price of bread between 1913 and 1930. This 
is shown, according to the report, “by a state- 
ment of the spread between the wholesale 
cost of the flour used in making a pound of 
bread and the retail price of bread: in 1913 
the spread was 2°3 cents; in 1930 it was 5:1 
cents. In other words, even if the baker had 
got his flour for nothing in 1930 he would 
still have charged 5-1 cents a pound for his 
bread; in 1913 he would have charged only 
2°3 cents.” 


The report reviews the relation between 
bread prices in the different provinces and 
states that Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Al- 
berta and British Columbia have practically 
always been above the Dominion average 
while Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba have as consistently been below 
that average. In this connection a table is 
published showing the reductions in the prices 
of bread between January, 1929, and December, 
1930, in 69 cities scattered throughout the 
Dominion. 


In a discussion of the content of the Cana- 
dian loaf the report publishes a typical formula 
for bread obtained by an analysis of returns 
made by 158 bakeries. This analysis, as com- 
pared with the British loaf, indicates percent- 
ages of the different ingredients in 100 pounds 
of dough as follows:— 








Canadian British 

bakeries bakeries 
Plouke wt ta ees! 8 80+8 65-6 
Saltencd. ie). 435 hEse AS 1-1 0:8 
PRAT shah = f'0 bi « 1-1 0-0 
SIGE GCHINO tbs. as. <5 pes 11 0-0 
Milk or milk powder.. 1:3 0-0 
Matisse 2: wart 0°5 0-2 
NSS SGAas ie . lt MIO 0:8 0°5 
Meat POOH. ed tes ot: ore 0:2 0:0 
Water... 34:6 32°9 
100-0 100°0 


In addition to securing formulas from bakers 

a chemical analysis of 17 samples of bread 
was made for the inquiry under the direction 
of the Dominion Analyst. These samples 
varied in price from seven to twelve cents for 
the twenty-four ounce loaf. The report em- 
bodies the findings of the analyst, whose com- 
ment on those samples was that “they did not 
show a great deal of difference in their nutri- 
tive value.” 
_ The criticism of Canadian bread prices on 
the ground that they are much higher than 
those of the United Kingdom is dealt with 
in a special section of the report. In this 
section the costs of Canadian and British 
bakers are compared, the British costs being 
for 1923 with the exception of flour, which is 
for 1929, and the Canadian costs being for 
1929 throughout. This comparison shows total 
Canadian costs of 7:06 cents and British 
costs of 3°80 cents. An examination of the 
details reveals a difference of a third of a 
cent on flour, a half a cent on other ingredi- 
ents, over half a cent on baking costs, over 
one cent on delivery and sale and half a cent 
on overhead. The report comments that the 
Canadian loaf is much richer than the British 
loaf and remarks that within the past two 
years some of the larger Canadian bakeries 
have put out in a few cities a special bread 
more after the type of the English loaf and 
that the difference in cost of ingredients be- 
tween this loaf and the ordinary Canadian 
toaf is estimated as just less than two-thirds 
of a cent per pound. 

The costs of Canadian bakeries are analysed 
in some detail. In this section it is pointed 
out that flour costs of the smaller independeni 
bakers are not much higher than those of the 
mill-owned bakeries contrary to the natural 
expectation that the mill-owned bakeries would 
be able to purchase flour on more favourable 
terms because of the larger volume of their 
purchases. The question is discussed whether 
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high wages are the cause of high bread prices. 
“It is difficult to secure decisive tests,” says 
the report in this connection, “owing to the 
lack of comparative figures over a period of 
years. Practically none are available between 
1913 and 1920, and even those between 1920 
and 1930, in the reports of the Departmene 
of Labour, being samples only and apparently 
samples of the highest, are inadequate except 
as indicating the trend. An examination of 
the sample wages of seven groups of bakerv 
workers shows that between 1920 and 1930 
there were reductions in every instance but 
one, varving from $1 to $2.50 a week. The 
one exception, machine operators, showed no 
change. The other six groups referred to are: 
mixers, bench workers, spongers, oven tenders, 
packers and delivery employees. The dis- 
parity between these sample figures and a 
more representative average is illustrated by 
a comparison of wages of bench workers. The 
average of these sample wages for 1930 was 
$28.35; whereas the returns received in the 
present inquiry on the wages of 592 bench 
workers, representing all provinces, show an 
average of $22.67 per week, three-quarters of 
the bench workers receiving wages of $25 or 
less.” 


“One explanation of the exceptionally high 
costs of the larger bakeries,” states the report 
in discussing delivery and sales costs, “appears 
to lie in their use of high-pressure sales 
methods. They have, to begin with, a pro- 
ductive capacity which in most instances is 
greater than their market. The plant of the 
Canada Bread Company in Ottawa, for in- 
stance, or the Standard Bread Company, 
either one, could produce more bread than is 
eaten by all the people in the city. More 
than that, there are at least twenty-five other 
bakeries doing business in Ottawa, a number 
of them giving city-wide delivery service. 
Naturally if a bakery is to approach capacity, 
it must have a highly effective selling force 
in the face of such competition. But ordin- 
arily it is not competition in price which char- 
acterizes the efforts of the larger bakeries to 
secure business. Price competition would be 
effective in keeping costs down; but the com- 
petition in quality, in service and in sales 
promotion which has been substituted has had 
just the opposite effect of tending to increase 
costs and therefore to enhance prices and keep 
them up. Here is one instance where com- 
petition (not price competition, it is to be 
noted) operates to the disadvantage of the 
public. All the arts of modern salesmanship 
have been put to use—extensive and expensive 
advertising campaigns, special delivery ser- 
vices, credit, feature breads of fancy shapes or 
fancy ingredients—all designed to secure vol- 
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ume. Sales effort to secure volume has its 
economic justification when increased volume 
makes possible lower costs and lower prices. 
In the bread-baking industry, however, while 
volume has been secured by a few large bak- 
ing companies, the selling expenses involved 
in gaining this volume have been exceedingly 
heavy, and apparently have more than offset 
whatever may have been effected in the way 
of economies from large-scale production. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence here that increased 
volume means lower prices: the records show 
that it is the large bakeries that are the high- 
price bakeries.” 

A summary of the costs of making and seil- 
ing bread in Canada in 1929, shown by types 
of bakery, is given as follows:— 


Mill- Large Smaller All 
— Con- Inde- Inde- Boleriea 
trolled | pendents |} pendents 
Bakeries 
Numberreporting (76) (12) (31) (119) 
Cents per pound of Bread 

Blots tet 2-38 2-39 2-58 2-43 
Other ingredients 0-78 0-87 0-69 0-76 
Baking costs..... 1-06 1-04 1-47 1-17 
Delivery and sale 1-86 1:91 1:04 1-65 
Overhead........ 0-84 0-71 0-61 0-77 
Total costs... 6-92 6-92 6-39 6:78 


From the above summary it is apparent 
ihat the cost of ingredients is not responsible 
for the increase in bread prices since pre-war 
days. “Flour prices in December, 1930,” it is 
stated in the concluding section, “were the 
same as during the year 1913. The increase 
in the cost of ingredients other than flour in 
that period amounted to only a third of a 
cent to the pound of bread.” 

Under the heading of “Combination in the 
Bread-baking Industry,” the report discusses 
the operations of the bakeries controlled by 
flour milling companies and the competition 
between them and the chain stores. It lists 
the flour milling companies which control 
bakeries as: Lake of the Woods Milling Com- 
pany, Limited; Maple Leaf Milling Company. 
Limited; Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Lim: 
ited; and Western Canada Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Limited. The Lake of the Woods 
Company, it is stated, controls Inter City 
Baking Company, Limited, which operates in 
central Canada, and Inter City Western Bak- 
eries, Limited, with branches west of the Great 
Lakes. The Maple Leaf Company controls 
Canada Bread, Canadian Bakeries, Limited 
(operating in western Canada), Dominion 
Bakeries, Limited, and Eastern Bakeries, Lim- 
ited. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company con- 
trols Consolidated Bakeries, Limited, and 2 
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new western chain known as McGavin Bak- 
eries, Limited. The bakeries of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills are controlled through 
the Purity Bakery Company, Limited, To- 
ronto. The report estimates that 76 mill- 
controlled bakeries produced 38 per cent of 
the bread sold in Canada in 1929 and 933 
per cent of the bread sold in the cities and 
towns in which their plants were situated. 


“Within recent months,’ says the report. 
on the subject of the chain store, “ other 
forms of competition have appeared which 
make it difficult for the mill-controlled bak- 
eries to sustain prices at unduly high levels. 
The same tendency toward centralization of 
industry which is seen in the consolidation 
of bakeries and their control by flour milling 
companies is to be observed also in the en- 
trance of the chain store into the bakery 
business. ‘On the one hand we have the flour 
mills reaching forward into bread manufac- 
ture and distribution; on the other we have 
the chain store, primarily a retail distributing 
organization reaching back into manufacture 
—the two meeting on the common competi- 
tive ground of the bread-baking industry.” 
The report states that in some cases the chain 
store has been selling below cost and charging 
the loss to advertising. “Such a practice,” 
it says, “particularly on the part of a chain 
which carries many lines of goods and can 
afford to cut on one for advertising purposes, 
undoubtedly works an injury to the baking 
trade whose only or chief product is affected. 
The impression which is given to many is 
that 5 cents must be the fair price for the 
pound-and-a-half loaf, and that anything 
above that is excessive. On the other hand, 
where costs of the larger bakeries appear to 
become unduly high, and where little evidence 
of price competition is apparent, an extreme 
form of price-cutting may serve a highly use- 
ful public purpose in forcing reductions in 
costs. Certainly any experiment which shows 
possibilities of eliminating the admitted wastes 


Court Proceedings in Windsor and 


Twenty-one persons and two corporations 
charged at Windsor as parties to an illegal 
combine of plumbing and heating contractors 
were committed for trial by Magistrate D. M. 
Brodie of the Windsor Police Court on Feb- 
ruary 9. The hearings in Windsor on the 
question of committal for trial were completed 
in July, 1930. The decision announced on 
February 9 had been withheld pending the 
decision of the Privy Council which upheld 
the constitutional validity of the Combines 
Investigation Act and section 498 of the 
Criminal Code, the two Acts under which the 
charges had been laid. 
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of modern distributive methods, in the bread 
business as in many other lines, is much 
needed and is certain to be welcomed.” 

Within the report, which is available for 
circulation in French as well as in English, 
there is a reference to the local situation in 
Peterborough, where it is stated that a price 
war was “staged not waged, in November 
last.” “In September, 1930,” the report 
describes this incident, “when the larger Peter- 
borough bakeries were selling bread wholesale 
at 10 cents, and later at 9 cents, some of the 
smaller independent bakers cut the price as 
low as 6 cents, thereby enabling the retail 
grocers to meet the chain store price of 7 cents. 
This price proved damaging not only to the 
larger bakeries, but to the small bakeries 
themselves, since it meant selling below their 
cost. In the hope of extricating themselves 
they appealed to the larger bakeries, and an 
arrangement was made early in November 
whereby the larger bakeries would come down 
to the low price of 6 cents, with the definite 
intention of remaining at that price for a 
short time only, when all the bakers would 
advance together. It was not decided in ad- 
vance apparently how long the low prices 
would continue, or what prices would prevail 
subsequently. By the end of November all 
the local bakers had suffered such losses as 
to create a general desire for an increase. It 
was decided then to raise the price to 8 cents 
wholesale and 9 cents retail. The head of 
one of the two mill-controlled bakeries was 
reported to be in favour of the smaller bakers 
making only a one-cent advance (their busi- 
ness was largely wholesale), but the other 
large bakeries held out for the same increase 
on the part of all, otherwise they would con- 
tinue at the 6 cent level. The increase was 
put into effect on December 1, but shortly 
afterwards one of the smaller bakers dropped 
to the 7 cents price, thus enabling the retail 
stores to sell at 7 cents in order to meet chain 
store competition.” 


London Against Plumbing Combine 


These cases, together with similar court 
actions instituted at London, Ontario, were 
commenced following an investigation con- 
ducted under the Combines Investigation Act 
in 1929 into the Amalgamated Builders’ Coun- 
cil and related organizations, an alleged com- 
bine of plumbing and heating contractors and 
others in the province of Ontario. The prose- 
cutions were conducted by A. G. Slaght, K.C., 
and J. C. MeRuer, K.C., acting as counsel for 
the Dominion Government. After certain 
parties to the combine had pleaded guilty and 
were sentenced in London and Windsor in 
May and June, 1930, proceedings against the 
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remaining persons charged were delayed by 
the Windsor and London Police Magistrates 
until the decision of the Privy Council should 
be announced. 

In London, preliminary hearings on the 
matter of committal for trial were resumed 
before Magistrate T. W. Scandrett on Febru- 
ary 11, 1931, in similar offences charged 
against the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, the Dominion Chamber of Credits, 
Limited, and four residents of Toronto con- 
nected with the head office of these organiza- 
tions. Louis M. Singer, K.C., and W. F. 
O’Connor acted as counsel for the defendants. 
Each defendant at London was charged under 
nine counts, four of which were laid under the 
Combines Investigation Act and four under 
section 498 of the Criminal Code. These 
charges related to combining with the result 
of lessening competition, enhancing prices and 


otherwise restraining or injuring trade to the 
detriment of the public, in relation to 
plumbers’ and steamfitters’ supplies or services. 
The ninth charge, laid under the Criminal 
Code, section 444, alleged conspiracy to affect 
prices and to defraud the public. The com- 
pletion of the London hearings occupied eleven 
days, ending on February 26. Judgment was 
reserved. 

Announcement that the Provincial Govern- 
ment that had taken over the prosecution of 
the A. B.C. cases was made by the Attorney 
General for Ontario during the course of the 
February hearings at London. In addition to 
counsel already engaged in the matter, D. L. 
McCarthy, K.C., of Toronto, was retained by 
the Province to act as Crown Counsel at the 
trials of those charged. ‘The Windsor cases 
were to be presented at the assizes opening 
at Sandwich on March 2, before Mr. Justice 
Wright. 


REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT 


HE appointment by the government of 
Saskatchewan in January last year of a 
commission to investigate the subject of immi- 
gration in the Province was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre, February, 19380, page 109. 
The Commission was composed of :—Professor 
W. W. Swanson, of the University, (chair- 
man); Mr. P. H. Shelton (vice-chairman) ; 
and Messrs. T. Johnston, G. C. Neff and A. R. 
Reusch, with Miss C. A. Lenhard as clerk. 
The Commission’s terms of reference covered 
every phase of immigration, including many 
problems that have been unexplored hitherto. 
Their report, a volume of 206 pages, Just 
issued, is the result of many public hearings 
in all parts of the province, and contains a 
valuable list of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to the Provincial Government for the 
better control of immigration. The following 
paragraphs contain the substance of these 
recommendations, which are supported by a 
full discussion of the evidence taken, with 
numerous illustrative charts, maps and tables, 


Dominion Conference Proposed 


While the Commissioners had authority to 
deal only with matters within the province it- 
self, they point out that “no possibility exists 
of any system which would prevent persons 
who have legally entered any province of 
Canada from migrating at any time to this 
province, and we therefore urge that an effort 
be made to call a conference between the 
representatives of the Government of Canada 
and of all the provinces, in the hope that from 
such a meeting might arise uniformity of 
opinion concerning an immigration and settle- 


ment policy, and we beg to remind you that 
this report is necessarily framed so that it 
may be used, if adopted, not only as a basis 
for the immigration and settlement policy of 
your government, but as this province’s recom- 
mendations to the proposed and later confer- 
ences. 

“Tt has been announced that a conference of 
the three governments of the Prairie Provinces 
with the Dominion Government will be held 
in the near future to consider this question. 
Owing to the general likeness of the condi- 
tions in these three provinces, and certain 
differences between them and the conditions 
in the other provinces, such a special con- 
ference would be desirable, but we urge that 
it be followed by the general conference which 
we propose.” 

The Commission further recommends the 
immediate holding of a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Departments of 
Natural Resources, Agriculture and Labour, 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Saskatchewan, representatives of the organ- 
ized farmers and other interested public bod- 
ies, invited representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Immigration and the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, and the persons 
or corporations who desire to obtain licences 
as immigration and colonization agents, in 
order to deal with the details of immigration 
and settlement regulations. 


Immigration Regulations 


In making recommendations that would 
modify federal legislation the commissioners 
have in mind that if these are approved by the 
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Provincial Government the latter will bring 
them to the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They recommend as follows:— 

Machinery—1. That an advisory Federal 
Board of Commissioners be created to con- 
sider and recommend policies of immigration 
and settlement, on which will be represented 
every province. . 

2. That primary control of all immigration 
activities of the province should be in the 
hands of the Minister of Immigration and 
Natural Resources of the province. 

3. That a Provincial Council of Immigration 
and Land Settlement be created consisting 
of the deputy ministers of the Department of 
Natural Resources, Agriculture and Labour of 
the Province, to control the flow of immigra- 
tion and settlement. 

4. That a bureau be established, representa- 
tive of this Provincial Council of Immigration 
and Settlement, in London, England, to deal 
with all matters of immigration affecting this 
province, as far as they can be supervised in 
London, and to co-operate with other gov- 
ernment representatives on matters affecting 
our trade and commerce. 

5. That all matters affecting after-care of 
immigrants settled on the land should be in 
the hands of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
province, and that after-care of non-agricul- 
tural immigrants should be in the hands of the 
Minister of Labour of the province, acting 
upon information placed at their disposal by 
the Provincial Council of Immigration and 
Settlement. 

6. That it should be agreed that the repre- 
sentative of this province on the proposed 
Federal Board of Commissioners should be 
empowered to state the numbers and classes 
of immigrants required by the province. 

7. That all leases, agreements of sale or 
mortgages affecting land in transactions be- 
tween lincensed immigration and colonization 
agency and a settler should be filed with and 
approved by the Provincial Council of Immi- 
gration and Settlement, and a suitable fee 
imposed. 

Immigration Agencies—1. That any person, 
corporation or society desiring to engage in 
business as an immigration and colonization 
agency should (1) obtain a licence to that 
effect from the Dominion Government; and 
(2) before being allowed to operate in Sas- 
katchewan should obtain a provincial licence 
which would impose upon such person, cor- 
poration or society, the obligation to submit 
all its activities in connection with land settle- 
ment to the supervision of the Provincial 
Council of Immigration and Settlement. 

2. That no licences should be granted to 
any person, corporation or society, except 
those who, in the opinion of the Provincial 
Council of Immigration and Settlement, are 


capable of entering on actual programs of 
settlement. 

Classes of Immigrants—1. That first efforts 
should be given to provide for the settlement 
on the land of persons now resident in this 
province. 

2. That no special measures are necessary 
to stimulate immigration to Saskatchewan of 
Canadians from other provinces. 

3. That the Dominion Government should 
aid, to the extent of one half of their trans- 
portation expenses to Canada, in the repatri- 
ation of Canadians now resident in the United 
States, to the several provinces from which 
they migrated. 

4. That every encouragement should be 
given to British immigration and that the 
British Government should be invited to 
assist in devising schemes for such a movement 
and in providing financial aid for carrying 
them out. We specially recommend assisted 
immigration of British boys of school-leaving 
age and over, under proper safeguards. 

5. That with the exception of grants made 
by the British Government for the assistance 
of British settlers, grants made by the Domin- 
ion Government for repatriation of Cana- 
dians, or grants made by the Province to 
assist in the settling of residents of the prov- 
ince on public lands and for boy settlement 
schemes, no governmental financial aid to 
settlement be granted. 

6. The Commission makes no recommenda- 
tion with respect to a quota law. 

7. That no single agricultural workers be 
admitted at present. 

8. That domestics be admitted under proper 
control by the Provincial Council of Immi- 
eration and Settlement, and that measures be 
taken to encourage the reuniting of families. 

9. That when, in the opinion of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Immigration and Settle- 
ment, there is room for immigration, prefer- 
ence should be given with proper safeguards 
as to numbers and treatment, first to nomina- 
tions by established farmers, and that immi- 
grants should be charged a head tax intended 
to provide insurance against indigency, which, 
however, need not be applied in the case of 
British immigrants if, after negotiations, the 
British Government prefers to contribute to 
this insurance on a basis proportionately to the 
contributions from other nationals, obtained 
through the head tax. 

10. That heads of families may be admitted 
on the nomination of immigration agencies 
where the nominee has a minimum capital of 
$250 upon landing in Saskatchewan, the proper 
safeguards as to head tax and after-care apply- 
ing; these nominations should only be per- 
mitted where the Provincial Council of Imm1- 
gration and Settlement is satisfied as to actual 
opportunity for employment and ‘housing. 
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11. That immigration agencies should be 
permitted to bring in leasehold or partial 
payment purchase settlers as hereinafter pro- 
vided on condition that the settler does not 
become a public charge within a period of five 
years after admission. Such settlers should 
only be admitted for location in areas and on 
terms approved by the Provincial Council of 
Immigration and Settlement. This is par- 
ticularly desirable as a means of directing a 
flow of immigration from Great Britain. 

12. That any immigrant, married or un- 
married, having the necessary capital to es- 
tablish himself in agriculture or industry may 
freely enter the province for the purpose of 
taking up land, or to establish himself in 
business. 

13. That no other person be permitted to 
enter except by specific permission of the 
Provincial Council of Immigration and Settle- 
ment through this province’s representative 
on the Federal Board of Commissioners. 

14. That where the foregoing regulations 
restrict the free movement of immigration to 
the province they shall not be enforced against 
British migrants. 

Methods of Land Settlement and After- 
Care—l. That a complete soil and economic 
survey of the province be made, and that the 
conclusions arising from it be used as a basis 
for future settlement policies, and that all 
existing cases of location of settlers on un- 
suitable lands be brought to the attention of 
the Provincial Council of Immigration and 
Settlement and to land-owning corporations 
in cases concerning them. 

2. That this survey be applied first to the 
remaining Crown lands and to areas where it 
is believed that settlement has taken place 
on unsuitable land. 

3. That immigration and _ colonization 
agencies be permitted to sell farms to immi- 
grants in areas, in units and on terms only 
as approved by the Provincial Council of 
Immigration and Settlement. 

4. That immigration and colonization 
agencies be permitted to lease farms for not 
less than ten years to immigrants in areas, in 
units and on terms only as approved by the 
Provincial Council of Immigration and Settle- 
ment. 

5. That homesteading be discontinued and 
that the remaining Crown lands where imme- 
diately available for agriculture be sold (a) 
to residents of the province, (b) to other 
Canadians, (c) to British settlers, (d) to other 
immigrants. 

6. That the Government investigate the 
“use lease” method of disposing of Crown 
lands with a view to testing it. 

7. That Crown lands found suitable for 
settlement but which require clearing, be 
cleared under Government auspices, and the 


cost of this included in the sale or lease price 
of such lands. 

8. That land not suitable for agriculture 
but useful for ranching be leased for this 
purpose. 

9. That blocks of land suitable for agricul- 
ture located in ranching areas be included in 
the ranching leases. 

10. That efforts be made to transfer settlers 
now on lands unsuited for agriculture, or in- 
cluded in areas suited for ranching, to more 
suitable locations, under a system of govern- 
ment expropriation and compensation in re- 
spect to the latter. 

11. That immigration agencies, railways and 
mortgage companies be invited to apply simi- 
lar correction in the case of settlers located 
on lands leased or sold on jpartial payment 
terms by them. 

12. That immigration agencies, railways, 
land and mortgage companies be invited to 
consider the transfer of settlers from land 
ownership to long term lease where experience 
has shown that the settler is not making 
reasonable progress. 

13. That where a cycle of bad seasons has 
impaired the economic position of a farmer 
who is a mortgagor, he be given security of 
tenure by the automatic extension of the 
terms of his mortgage or other instrument of 
obligation. 

14. We recommend to the Government con- 
sideration of schemes for the assistance of 
residents of Saskatchewan to settle on the 
lands of the province. 

General Recommendations—l1. That the 
Dominion Government be requested to com- 
pel naturalization of immigrants who have 
resided in the Dominion for a period of seven 
years. 

2. That all immigrants landing in Canada 
take oath to obey the laws of the country, 
and that within a period of six months they 
should make application signifying their in- 
tention of becoming citizens. 

3. That lands carrying merchantable growth 
of timber be withdrawn from settlement and 
administered as forestry lands. 

4. That in view of the outstanding impor- 
tance of taking full advantage of the gifts 
and capacities of newcomers as a contribution 
to our common life, special efforts should be 
made through the Department of Education 
and other public bodies to approach the ques- 
tion of assimilation in the most sympathetic 
attitude in order to win the confidence and 
co-operation of incoming settlers. 

5. That the Government consider the render- 
ing of assistance to the new settlers and others 
in establishing themselves: (a) by increasing 
the agricultural representative service, and 
(b) by inducing experienced farmers to estab- 
lish themselves in immigrant communities. 
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6. That unemployment relief as it becomes 
necessary should, as far as possible, be ob- 
tained by the use of unemployed labour in 
opening land to settlement or otherwise de- 
veloping our natural resources. 

7. That the Saskatchewan Farm Loans Act 
be amended to permit progress loans to farm- 
ers engaged in clearing and breaking land, 
through the establishment of a separate de- 
partment. 

8. That the Government consider the pro- 
vision of better markets for pulpwood in dis- 
tricts where this product is available; if 
feasible by the construction of a pulp mill. 

Movement to Cities 

The report notes the present decided trend 
to a movement of agrarian population in the 
urban centres over all this continent. “In 
the case of the older communities of Canada 
this trend has now become so marked as to 
create a serious danger that the rural popu- 
lation will be lessened in numbers and altered 
in condition to a point of danger—since the 
tendency is everywhere for the younger people 
to respond to the urge to seek the greater 
economic attractions of city life, leaving the 
countryside populated by a community of 
steadily advancing average age. 

“Tt ig possible that this tendency will cease 
at some future date, but it still visibly exists, 
and we are of the opinion that as long as that 
is the case, it will be necessary, if we are to 
maintain a biologically and economically 
sound condition of rural population, to per- 
mit at least some inflow of immigration.” 

Elsewhere it is stated that “the tendency 
is for those young people who seek wider 
economic opportunity to do so beyond the 
boundaries of the province and even of the 
country. That represents a serious loss. It 
is due to the fact that our society is not large 
enough to support the complete metropolitan 
centres necessary to provide the fullest cul- 
tural and economic opportunities. That con- 
dition ean only be corrected by permitting a 
steady increase of the rural population which 
is the base of all economic growth.” 

For these and other reasons the commission 
eoncludes that no unnecessary checks should 
at present be placed on immigration. The 
report then proceeds to lay down certain 
principles of control, intended to provide for 
the maximum freedom of immigration, lim- 
ited however by the necessity to maintain the 
standards of living already existing. 

Classes of Immigrants 

The following suggestions are. made as to 
the classes of immigrants that should be spe- 
cially considered :— 

“The first effort should be in the direction 
of relocation of settlers who have been in 
error placed on land unsuited for agriculture. 


Later we recommend a method of determining 
such cases and we suggest that this readjust- 
ment of unfortunate instances among existing 
settlers should be the first part of a settle- 
ment policy. 

“ Next, in our opinion, come the compara- 
tively large number of persons who, with some 
experience as settlers, have for reasons often 
beyond their control abandoned farms, mi- 
grated to the urban centres, and now regret 
the change. We advise concentration on the 
problem of how to obtain their relocation as 
agriculturists and have suggested that they be 
given first opportunity to utilize the remain- 
ing Crown land on easy terms. 

“We have next given consideration to the 
question of the migration of settlers from 
other provinces of the Dominion, but have 
concluded that no special efforts are neces- 
sary in this direction. There is a steady flow 
from east to west and it is possible that this 
has already been carried on as far as is de- 
sirable, when it is remembered that the mere 
transfer of inhabitants from one part of Can- 
ada to another is not a net gain for the 
country as a whole. on 

“A more reasonable effort in the direction 
of attracting native-born Canadians to a share 
in the future development of the wealth of 
this province would seem to lie in the pos- 
sibility of inducing at least some of the 
Canadians at present residing in the United 
States to return to Canada. It will be seen 
that we have made specific recommendations 
in this case, and urge the most careful con- 
sideration of them, in view of the admitted 
fact that those born and reared in Canada 
are already equipped with training in Cana- 
dian modes of life, and automatically accept 
those standards of living which are the aim 
of all our social and economic plans. 

“Tn the matter of encouragement of immi- 
eration of settlers from Great Britain, we feel 
that no obstacle should be placed in the way 
of their free entry into the province, but that 
care should be taken on the contrary to ex- 
tend to them such support as will aid them to 
achieve permanent success. It is, in our 
opinion, much to be desired that steps be 
taken to fit many more British-born to enter 
into our national life. We admit the apparent 
failure of some of the schemes so far tried 
for this conversion of city-bred people of 
Britain into capable Canadian farmers, but 
refuse to accept this as final. To take an 
excellent comparison, it is admitted that the 
plan of training men in Britain as farmers or 
farm labourers has not been successful, while 
on the other hand the method of assisted 
settlement known as the Three Thousand 
Family Scheme hag in general been satisfac- 
tory, and has added a desirable group of 
settlers to our community.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Final Report of Commission to Consider Position of Province 


Under Federal Act 


THE Commission appointed last year by 
the Government of New Brunswick to 
consider the question of Old Age Pensions 
with a view to the possibility that the province 
might enact legislation to give effect within 
its jurisdiction to the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Old Age Pensions Act, recently presented 
their second and final report. This report 
states that the operation of such a scheme 
would “place a very heavy responsibility on 
the Province.” 

The commission’s interim report was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1930, page 
386. The commission was also instructed to 
investigate the subject of Mothers’ Allowances, 
and their report on this subject, just issued, 
is outlined in the next article in this issue, in 
which also the names of the Commissioners 
are given. 

At the time of submitting its interim re- 
port, the Commission had received 9,628 ques- 
tionnaires from persons claiming to be eligible 
to receive a pension. “Since that time,” the 
report states, “this number has grown to 
almost 11,000, which means that more than 
two-thirds of the persons of seventy years of 
age and upwards, as estimated to be in the 
Province, have responded to the appeal of the 
Commission. The different statements con- 
tained in its Final Report are therefore based 
on the information gleaned from its question- 
naires; but while so large a number has been 
reported, the Commission has no reason to 
change its estimate of the total number of 
persons of seventy years of age and upwards 
in the Province, which was stated as approxi- 
mately 16,138. The Commission has been 
compelled, however, from its classification of 
the questionnaires, to revise its estimate of the 
probable number of eligibles, as it has been 
found upon a cross-checking for duplicates and 
ineligibles who had sent in questionnaires that 
its present report must be based upon a total 
of 8677 questionnaires that disclosed some 
qualification for pensions instead of the previ- 
ous estimate of about 8,000.” 

Among the questionnaires received were 268 
showing incomes greater than $365 per year, 
which were therefore not taken into consider- 
ation in any of the Commission’s classifica- 
tions. 

The Commission believes that the cost of 
organization and administration for the first 
year would probably be greater than for suc- 
ceeding years. From a study of the report of 
the administration of Old Age Pensions Acts 
in other provinces the cost of organization in 
New Brunswick is estimated at about $25,000, 


this sum being made up of the following 
items: Printing and Stationery, $2,000; office 
equipment, $4,000; postage, $1,000; inspectors 
(3 at $1,800), $5,400; expenses of same (travel- 
ling), $5,000; clerks, stenographers, etc., $5,000; 
superintendent, $2,000; telegraph, telephone, 
etc., $600. After the first year the operating 
cost would be reduced, and would probably 
amount to about $13,700. 

The report estimates the number of pen- 
sioners in each county, in the Province, the 
average income of each pensioner, the average 
pension payments to those who are eligible, 
and finally arrives at the following totals for 
the whole province. 


Number of Pensioners............ 8,677 
Dobe “OOSts. OP ae. Te a See $1,923,165 54 
Less 5% on personal property.... 26,180 00 
Botalo Net. Ones bn doi. tation che ountis 1,896,985 54 
ANGCTAGE, FODRIOG fe oc nc hemibeacsiiens 218 62 


(After this statement was completed the 
Commission received 150 additional question- 
naires calling for Total Annual Pension of 
$33,825. These additional questionnaires were 
from the Province in general, and were not 
received in time to include in the detailed 
tables.) 

The Commissioners make the following 
statement of the probable cost of old age pen- 
sions in New Brunswick :— 

“The estimated cost of operating an Old 
Age Pension Act in this Province upon a basis 
of 8,677 eligibles is $1,896,985.64, being an 
average pension to each such eligible of 
$218.62. One-half of this sum would be pay- 
able by the Federal Government, but would 
still make this Province liable for the sum of 
$946,492.82. These figures may, however, be 
reduced by approximately $125,860.54, as 
shown by the table herein which states the 
replacement value of real estate assigned to 
the Pension Board, leaving the net sum pay- 
able under the Local Pension Act of 
$820,632.25. In its interim report your Com- 
mission, upon the information then at ‘hand, 
estimated the total amount payable in pen- 
sions each year at $1,956,000. The difference 
between the two estimates is $60,014.36, and 
therefore unless under the administration of 
the Act it is found possible to reduce the 
above figures by a very considerable extent, 
the operation of the Old Age Pension Act will 
place a very heavy responsibility upon the 
Province.” 

In regard to existing parish and alms houses 
aid the Commissioners state that there are at 
present 205 persons outside of alms houses 
and municipal homes receiving parish aid at 
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an approximate daily cost of 45 cents per 
person, or $3,334, per year, but the Com- 
mission is satisfied this is only a small portion 
of those receiving such aid, and a complete 
statement would show that out-door relief, so- 
called, would be very materially reduced by 
the adoption of a pension system. What is 
here stated in respect to out-door relief is 
equally applicable to institutional or munici- 
pal home maintenance, so far as the inmates 
thereof are of the age of seventy years and 
upwards, and would seem to justify a contri- 
bution by the municipalities to assist the 
Provincial Act as is suggested for one source 
of revenue by the interim report of your 
Commission. 

Pensions are already being paid within 
the province from various other sources. On 
this subject the report states that “there are 
now in this Province 69 persons over the age 
of 70 years receiving pensions. ‘These pen- 
. sions are being paid for various services, such 
as Federal and Provincial Government ser- 
vices, school teachers, railway employees, and 
#0 those who have lost sons or daughters or 
other support in the Great War, and work- 
men’s compensation.” 

Referring to the provision of the Federal 
Act with regard to persons who have lived 
for a portion of the first twenty years in some 
other province the commissioners find that 
“there are 66 persons qualified for pension 
who have lived some part of the last twenty 
years in other Provinces. This will have the 
effect of reducing the amount of pension that 
will have to be paid by New Brunswick. On 
the other hand there are 89 pensioners at 
present in other provinces, who are at present 
being paid by those provinces, and who have 
lived some part of the last twenty years in 
New Brunswick.” 

Persons who would otherwise be qualified 
for Old Age Pensions in the Province are 
reported to have personal property to the 
value of $523,600. In arriving at the total 
cost due regard has been paid to this fact 
and credit taken at 5 per cent per annum. 
Another fact that would lower the amount of 
pensions is that “there are in the province 
1,517 persons, qualified for some amount of 
pension, who are living with sons or daughters. 
This fact will tend to reduce the amount of 
pensions allowed and in some few cases may 
disqualify. There is no way ‘that this Com- 
mission can get at this matter as it will be a 
question of administration and will depend on 
how strictly each claim is adjusted.” 

As an additional source of revenue to meet 
the cost of pensions the Commissioners sug- 
gest a provincial tax (somewhat on the lines 
of the Amusement Tax) on all magazines 
published outside of Canada, having a sales 


price of 15 cents and over, and containing 
20 per cent or over of fiction, and being sold 
by news stands and other shops. This, it is 
stated, would not affect the better class of 
magazines, but would tend to restrict the 
sale of the more objectionable class, and 
would produce some revenue. Magazines com- 
ing in by subscription would not be subject 
to this tax. The Commission suggests a sales 
tax of 10 cents per copy. 


The Federal Act (Sections 2 and 3) makes 
provision for the assignment of the pensioner’s 
real estate to the Pensions Board, and upon 
the death of the pensioner the said real estate 
may be sold and the Board reimburse itself 
from the proceeds, the amount of the pensions 
paid plus 5 per cent. On this subject the 
report states that “there are 1,951 owners of 
real estate amongst the prospective pensioners 
in this Province, and some of them will refuse 
to assign their real estate. However, for the 
purpose of this illustration the Commission 
has assumed that they all make assignments 
to the Board (those that refuse to do so will 
be disqualified, and will reduce the total num- 
ber of pensioners by just that many, so that 
the results in the end will be approximately 
the same). In very many, in fact the most 
of the cases there is no value given in the 
questionnaires for real estate. They simply 
say ‘a small house,’ ‘40 acres of land’ or some 
such words. In those cases where a value is 
given, it runs all the way from $100 to $2,000 
or $3,000. 

The following statement is given showing 
the repayment values of real estate assigned 
to the Board:— 


8,677 Pensioners, Average Age. 
Hxpectation of life for the 
above Pensioners.i ys. .s @« 7°63 
Total Pension Years. .. .< .« 66,205°b1 ~~“ 
Average Pension for the whole 
Province... . 218 62 
Total amount required. to. pay 
this Pension (66,205.51 years 
x $216.62)... 
(One-half paid by the Federal 
Government.) 

Balance for the Province of 
New Brunswick to pay.. 
Number of penerk nee some 
real estate. , ; 


73°6 years 


6 


14,473,848 60 


7,236,924 30 


1,951 


“Assume “em all of anf persons are wilil- 
ing to assign to the Board in order to qualify 
under the Federal Act, and take an average 
value of $500, there would be a repayment 
to the Board within the next 7°63 years of 
$975,500. 

“This amount from the total cost of 
$7 ,236,924.30 leaves a balance of $6,261,424.30, 
which divided by the “Expectation of Life” 
(7°63 years) gives an average annual cost to 
the Province of $820,632.28.” 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


a" HE Legislature of New Brunswick, at its 
session last year, enacted a Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, to take effect on its proclama- 
tion at a future date (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1980, page 1152). The act provides for the 
granting of an allowance to a mother of two 
or more children under 16 years of age, who 
is a widow and fulfils other required conditions, 
and also in special circumstances to the 
mother of one child. This legislation was 
adopted as the result of a favourable report 
from the Commission, headed by Mr. Justice 
Grimmer, who were already investigating the 
question whether or not the Province should 
participate in the Federal Old Age Pensions 
Act, and to whom the further question as to 
proposed legislation on mothers’ allowances 
was subsequently referred (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 361). The Commission re- 
ported favourably on the latter proposal, and 
legislation was enacted at the session then in 
progress. The full report of the commission 
on the subject of mothers’ allowances has now 
been made public. 

The Commission was instructed: (1) to re- 
port upon the rate or rates which will be rea- 
sonable for allowances to mothers upon whom 
children are dependent, along lines similar to 
those of the Acts in force in several provinces 
of the Dominion; (2) to determine the cost 
of such mothers’ allowances; (3) to inquire 
into and report upon what alternative means 
of taxation could be imposed or other means 
taken to provide the increase in revenue which 
would be necessitated by the adoption of such 
scheme. 


Another commission had studied the subject 
of mothers’ allowances in 1924 (Lasour 
GazerTe, June, 1924, page 481), and made 
estimates of the probable cost, together with 
recommendations as to methods of raising the 
revenue necessary for the purpose. The ma- 
terial gathered by the earlier commission is in- 
corporated in the present report. 

The Commission was as follows: The Hon. 
Mr. Justice W. C. H. Grimmer (chairman), 
Mrs. H. F. Macleod, Mrs. J. B. Chouinard, 
Mr. Oscar J. Dick, and Mr. George A. Stone, 
with Mr. R. A. Cross as secretary. In their 
inquiries the commissioners obtained infor- 
mation from Children’s Aid societies, associ- 
ated bureaus, .etc.; also from the provinces of 
Canada where mothers’ allowances were being 
administered (namely Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan) ; 
and from the Department of Labour of Can- 


ada and the Canadian Council of Child Wel- 
fare. The report contains a full study on the 
whole subject of family allowances. prepared 
by Miss Charlotte Whitton, the secretary of 
the last-named organization. 


Findings of the Commission 


The Commissioners found that “in nearly 
every case the needy mothers and children 
were reported from the urban districts, it being 
found very difficult to obtain reliable infor- 
mation as to the needy mothers and children 
from the rural districts. This latter may be 
accounted for in that there are really not 
many needy cases in the rural districts, or that 
such as do exist are already being suitably 
eared for; or on the other hand that there is 
an existing pride in those mothers in need in 
the rural districts that prevents them from 
muking their wants publicly known. 

“Your Commission also found that the 
mothers needing assistance may be included in 
three main classes, viz., widows, wives, whose 
husbands are totally incapacitated, wives de- 
serted by their husbands. Also that to some 
extent the children now being maintained in 
the various orphanages could be re-established 
in their homes under the mother’s care when 
the mother’s allowance become operative, 
which re-establishment however would require 
the strictest investigation and supervision, 

“From information at hand it is also appar- 
ent that it is very important that in every 
case of allowances being granted it be strongly 
impressed upon the mother that in accepting 
the allowance she becomes in effect an em- 
ployee of the Province, and that whenever the 
authority administering the Act becomes dis- 
satisfied with her conduct the allowance may 
be withdrawn. Also that it must be recognized 
as a first principle that the administration of 
the allowances will be regulated by the most 
strict supervision, and that too much emonomy 
in the line of social service supervision will be 
more than offset by an increase in and abuse 
of allowances. The selection of social service 
supervisors will be a matter of most careful 
consideration in that tact, sympathy and firm- 
ness will be required as well as good business 
judgment.” 

Tables are given showing the number of 
mothers that would be subject for allowances 
in Saint John, Fredericton, Moncton and 
Chatham, the number of children and the 
probable cost of allowances at these centres. 
From these figures the probable number of 
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mothers in the urban districts of the province 
who would receive allowances is estimated at 
193, with 692 children, involving payments 
amounting to $88,880 per annum, the total 
cost for the entire province being estimated at 
$165,254 (including children in orphanages if 
they should be re-established in their own 
homes). 


Recommendations 


The Commission’s recommendations are 4S 
follows :— 

“The Commission recommends that regula- 
tions be made whereby a mother owning real 
estate, such as a small house, who has received 
aid under the Act, shall make an assignment 
or conveyance thereof to the Board for its pro- 
tection, so that in case of her remarrying it 
would not be possible for the property to pass 
into the control of the second husband, or 
sold; but on the contrary that the property 
should be held for the benefit of the children, 
who had been receiving aid so long as needed, 
or sold for reimbursement of the allowances 
paid. 

“The basis of/ calculation hereby submitted 
is as follows:—for a mother and one child 
under sixteen (when, and if, qualified under 
the Act), $25.00 per month—very few will 
qualify in this class; for a mother with two 
children, under sixteen, $30.00 per month, and 
$5.00 additional monthly for each child under 
sixteen, up to a maximum of $60.00 per month. 

“This Commission, viewing the social need 
standpoint, also recommend the passing of an 
Act for the aid, by sons and-or daughters, for 


the maintenance of parents, due regard being 
had for the means and personal responsibility 
of such sons and-or daughters; Also:—in the 
case of mothers’ allowances, that a boy or girl 
having passed the age of 16 and being capable 
may be made responsible, in some small part, 
for the family maintenance, whether living at 
home or away therefrom. This would contri- 
bute to the public good, inasmuch as it would 
establish a feeling of responsibility amongst 
these affected, and if such an Act were put 
into operation in a few cases at least the moral 
power behind it would make for automatic en- 


forcement. This moral force is the essence of 
all good laws. 
“The Commission also recommends that 


each County and-or incorporated city, town 
or village be charged with 50 per cent of the 
allowances paid in such County, incorporated 
citv, town or village. Adjustment being made 
once every year for changes of residence; the 
full cost of administration being carried by the 
Province. This will assist in localizing super- 
vision, and will not, in the final analysis make 
the cost per capita in any way a direct tax. 

“Your Commission also recommends the ap- 
pointment of a full time Supervisor, neces- 
sarily a woman, who will give her entire time 
to the work; for a so-called case reader or 
chief investigator, and for a sufficient field staff 
to investigate thoroughly over and above or 
in addition to any local report every applica- 
tion for allowance before the allowance 1s 
made. This from experience has been found 
absolutely necessary in the Provinces now 
operating the mothers’ allowances.” 





EMPLOYEES’ PENSION PLAN OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Shae adoption of a new industrial msur- 

ance and pension plan for its 45,000 em- 
ployees was recently announced by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of New York. This plan 
which is retroactive to January 1, 1931, re- 
places the original self-administered plan of 
pensions and allowances adopted by the com- 
pany in 1903. It is administered by the Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Company. In announc- 
ing the new policy, Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, chair- 
man of the board of the company, stated, in 
part, as follows:— 

“Since our original annuity plan was in- 
stalled in 1903, the number of employees of 
the company has increased from 8,000 to 
45,000, so that for the protection of this large 
increase in numbers it became necessary for 
the board of directors to review the problem. 
A study has shown that many industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, banking and other insti- 


tutions, operating their own annuity plans 
within their own organizations, as we have 
been doing, have found it necessary to reduce 
materially the benefits to the employee, and 
in same cases to discontinue the plan alto- 
gether. 

“Tn an endeavour to prevent the possibil- 
ity of such an unfortunate experience for our 
employees we have decided to terminate the 
present plan and to adopt a new plan which 
has been set up on an independent co-opera- 
tive basis, supported by contributions of em- 
ployees and a very much greater contribution 
on the part of the company.” 

Under the provisions of the plan, men are to 
be retired at 65 and women at 55, with certain 
exceptions to fit particular mstances of long 
service, on pensions that are roughly equal 
to 2 per cent of their average salary multi- 
plied by the number of years the employee has 
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spent in the company’s service. An employee 
retired after thirty-five years of service would 
thus receive at least 70 per cent of his average 
previous pay, the announcement points out. 

The plan provides for death and disability 
benefits, independently of the pension allow- 
ance. The premiums used to purchase what 
are in effect annuities for all Standard Oil 
employees are paid for the most part by the 
company, with a system under which the em- 
ployee contributes also in proportion to his 
salary. 

While no announcement was made as to 
the total cost of the new plan to the company, 
it is understood that the company will bear 
approximately three-fourths of the cost of the 
plan and the employees one-fourth, and that 
the total paid in premiums by the company 
will exceed $5,000,000 and may reach $10,000,000 
a year. The entire cost of the premiums neces- 
sary to care for the pension requirements up 
to the end of 1930 is assumed by the com- 
pany. 

The new plan will have the effect of putting 
the pension relations between the corporation 
and its employees on a definite contractual 
basis, and will make the retirement benefits 
irrevocable. Although the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York reserves the right to dis- 
continue the plan at any future date, one pro- 
vision of the agreement with the Metropolitan 


Life Assurance Company is that in case of 
discontinuance all annuities purchased for em- 
ployees up to that time shall remain in force. 
Participation in the new plan on the part of 
the employees is made optional, with provi- 
sion that the acceptance of the terms of the 
plan by a worker shall not affect his rights 
under the workmen’s compensation laws. 

Although the exact amount of death bene- 
fits was not made public, it will approximate 
a year’s salary, according to the announce- 
ment. Another provision of the plan protects 
employees against loss as the result of acci- 
dental injuries or permanent disability. 

An important feature of the agreement be- 
tween the insurance company and the oil com- 
pany governs the pension allowances of em- 
ployees of long service. After twenty-five 
vears of service the annuity of any employee 
becomes his absolute property, and even if he 
leaves the service of the company he is en- 
titled to the benefits of the plan as soon as he 
reaches the retirement age. 

Another provision is that in determining the 
amount of annuity due for services up to the 
adoption of the present plan the salary of the 
employee shall be regarded as that which he 
received during the last payroll period of 1930, 
instead of the average of his pay for the last 
five years, as under the old plan. 





Age Limits in Industry 


The results of studies of the position of 
middle aged workers in industry were pub- 
lished last year by the States of Maryland 
and California, and are reproduced in the 
Monthly Labour Review, February, 1931. 

In the report for Maryland, the conclusion 
is reached that in addition to the conscious 
and deliberate establishment of an age bar 
to hiring, there is at work a definite and 
perhaps unrecognized tendency to choose the 
younger worker at a time when, as at the 
present, choice is all too easy, and that this 
is perhaps even more widely effective than 
the acknowledged placing of limits. This, the 
report holds, is demonstrated “by the fact that 
notwithstanding the conditions revealed by an 
analysis of the relative age distribution of the 
industrial workers for whom records were 
secured, no less than 64 of the 79 manufactur- 
ing establishments involved claimed to have 
no specified maximum age limit for employ- 
ment.” 

An important cause of the discrimination 
against older workers, it is held, is the exist- 
ence of the welfare plans, such as pensions, 
retirement plans, group insurance, compensa- 
tion insurance, and employees’ benefit funds. 


in the United States 


Another, perhaps even more influential, is un- 
employment, not merely the temporary ‘un- 
employment due to a passing business de- 
pression, but the more serious and enduring 
form, due to the displacement “of humaa 
labour by improved mechanical devices accom- 
panied by an increasing labour market caused 
by growth of population, immigration, and the 
further industrialization of women, both mar- 
ried and single, and of Negroes, and which 
make it possible to choose more or less freely 
from among numbers of applicants.” 

In California, as in the Maryland study, it 
was found that employers frequently explained 
their adoption of maximum hiring-age limits 
as due to their maintenance of such plans as 
retirement pensions or group insurance. To 
test this, an analysis was made of the figures 
concerning the establishments which had and 
which had not set up welfare plans. The total 
number of establishments reporting was 2,808, ~ 
of which 306 or approximately 11 per cent had 
established age limits. Of the total number 
reporting, 783 had group insurance or pension 
plans or both, or physical examinations, or 
combined physical examinations with one or 
both of the other plans, and in this group 
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148 establishments, or 18-9 per cent, had 
adopted age limits for hiring. On the other 
hand, among the 2,025 which had neither 
group insurance nor retirement plans nor 
physical examinations, only 158 or 7-8 per cent 
had hiring-age limits. 

Establishments having a combination of the 
insurance and pension plans, or pension plans 
alone, or physical examinations of applicants 
for employment are the establishments in 
which maximum hiring-age limits are found 
more frequently than in establishments having 
group insurance only. Technological unem- 
ployment is given as one important reason for 


the existence of age limits on hiring. Since 
the war the part in production played by 
machinery has increased materially, the out- 
put per worker has grown larger, and the 
number of workers required has decreased, 
while the demand upon the individual worker 
has in many cases become more severe. A 
considerable part of the difficulty, however, 
is ascribed to sheer prejudice against the older 
worker, which leads to a hasty assumption 
that he is less useful than a younger appli- 
cant, and takes no account of the qualities in 
which he may excel. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA 


Proposals Submitted to the Dominion Government 


N February 5 a delegation representing 
the National Council of Women of Can- 
ada presented to the Prime Minister and 
members of the Dominion Government a 
number of requests for legislation, based on 
resolutions recently adopted by the Council. 
The delegation was received by the Right 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister; the Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour; the 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice; the 
Hon. A. Duranleau, Minister of Marine; and 
the Hon. G. T. Murphy, Minister of the In- 
terior. The views of the National Council 
were presented by Mrs. J. A. Wilson, the 
president, who was supported by Miss M. Win- 
nifred Kydd, of Montreal, vice-president, and 
president of the Montreal Local Council of 
Women; Miss A. M. Going, president of the 
Kingston Local Council; Mrs. Jean Muldrew, 
Ottawa, convener of the League of Nations 
committee; Mrs. J. S. Digman, Toronto, con- 
vener of the Arts and Letters committee and 
Government representative at the Prague 
Conference; Dr. Edna M. Guest, Toronto, con- 
vener of the Public Health committee; Mrs. 
J. Wesley Bundy, Toronto, provincial presi- 
dent, Ontario; Mrs. J. A. Henderson, Mon- 
treal, provincial president, Quebec; Mrs. W. 
L. McFarland, Toronto, president of the To- 
ronto local council; and Mrs. H. H. Rowatt, 
Ottawa, secretary of the National Council of 
Women. Among the suggestions submitted by 
the delegates were those following :— 
Amendment of the Naturalization Act so 
that a British woman married to a foreigner 
may retain her British nationality; and that a 
married woman be permitted to take out 
naturalization papers as if she were a femme 
sole. 
That enabling legislation be enacted making 
it compulsory that in criminal cases, in which 
22865—4 


women and children are principals, a propor- 
tion of the jury shall be women. 

That the Dominion Government appoint a 
special committee to study the question of 
calendar reform, both in its academic and 
practical aspects, such committee being em- 
powered to take steps to inform the general 
public in respect to the proposed reforms, in 
order that a consensus of intelligent opinion 
may be obtained from all sections of the 
Dominion; and that the League of Nations 
be requested to convene an International Con- 
ference entrusted with proposing specific 
measures for the reform of the calendar. 

That the Government of Canada sign the 
General Act of Arbitration and Conciliation 
as drawn up by the League of Nations in 1928. 

Adoption of the principle of health examin- 
ations before marriage in a form easy to 
popularize and possible to enforce, which 
would be approved by the medical profession. 

That the Dominion provide financial assist- 
ance to the provinces in establishing County 
Health units in all Provinces as requested re- 
cently by the Dominion Health Council. (The 
resolution on which this request was based 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1931, page 5). 

That the Federal Housing and Town Plann- 
ing Bureau be reorganized and made a central 
bureau to carry on more completely the work 
of education and guidance in these subjects, 
and that those Provinces whose Acts are not 
cohesive or have become inoperative may be 
energized, so that Canada may grow aright on 
both constructive lines and avoidance of costly 
mistakes with regard to the health and wel- 
fare of her people and may also take a respect- 
ed place in the Housing and Town Planning 
Councils of the nations. 
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Amendment of the Long Service Pensions 
Act so that dependants would be placed on an 
equal status with dependants of the pensioners 
under the present War Pensions Act. 

Provision by the Dominion of pensions or 
allowances for blind persons. 

That the age limit for women under the 
Old Age Pensions Act be reduced from 70 to 
65 years. (It was pointed out that women are 
physically unfit to earn a living wage at the 
age of seventy years, and that Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britian, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land have reduced the age limit to sixty-five 
years). 

On the subject of unemployment the Na- 
tional Council declared itself as anxious to 
assist in every possible way in the emergency 
situation that has arisen out of unemploy- 
ment, each Local Council being urged to as- 
sume the responsibility of taking immediate 
action in connection with the co-ordination of 
the local units concerned in securing employ- 
ment and relief in the various municipalities. 

It was further recommended that in all con- 
ferences for the consideration of economic 


problems, women as well as men should be 
invited to participate in the deliberations, and 
wherever boards or commissions are appointed 
to carry out the necessary work of adjustment, 
women as well as men compose such boards 
or commissions. 

(This resolution was submitted to all authori- 
ties concerned, including the Provincial Gover- 
ment, Dominion Government and any other 
interested groups). 

Establishment of a Canadian broadcasting 
Company by the Dominion of Canada to own, 
operate and control all broadcasting stations in 
the Dominion, to erect high-powered stations 
that can serve the whole Canadian people, to 
eliminate direct advertising, and by the in- 
crease of a licence fee from one to three dollars 
to finance a greater number of Canadian pro- 
grams, 

The Prime Minister thanked the delegation 
for their suggestions, to which he undertook 
to give careful consideration, pointing out 
however that some of the subjects dealt with 
were matters falling within provincial rather 
than federal jurisdiction. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC IN 1930 


fi iets third annual report of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Commission of Quebec 
reviews the operations under the Act of 1928 
for the year ended December 31, 1930. The 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which came into effect on September 1, 
1928, were detailed in the Laspour Gazerts, 
May, 1928, page 459. 

The Act applies to the work of building, 
including the business of demolishing; to 
factories, manufactories, or workshops; stone, 
wood or coal yards; lumbering operations, 
including protection service and the floating 
of timber; any transportation business by land 
or by water or loading or unloading; any gas 
or electrical business; the business of build- 
ing, repairing or maintaining public roads, 
railways, tramways, telephones, telegraphs, 
water works, drains, sewers, dams, wharves, 
docks, elevators, bridges or other similar work; 
mines or quarries; any industrial enterprise or 
yard in which explosives are manufactured, 
used or kept, or in which machinery is used, 
operated by mechanical power, but only if 
the accident is caused by such machine or the 
discharge of such explosives; any commercial 
establishment, but only if the accident which 
happens in such an establishment is caused 
by an elevator to the persons in charge of 
same, or if the accident happens in a work- 


shop forming part of the establishment; and is 
caused to workmen of such workshop by 
machinery operated by mechanical power. 

Agricultural industries and domestic service 
are excluded, as is also navigation by means 
of sails, even when the vessel is equipped 
with an auxiliary motor. An employer of less 
than seven workmen is not subject to the 
provisions of the Act, but may place himself 
under its provisions by giving notice in proper 
form to the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. The Provincial Government and cor- 
porations are subject to the Act when carrying 
on any enterprise within its scope. 

Insurance —All employers in enterprises 
covered by the Act, with the exception of the 
Crown and municipal, school, ecclesiastical and 
governmental corporations, and of railways un- 
der the control of the Parliament of Canada, 
must insure in an approved fixed premium or 
mutual insurance company. The Commission 
may, however, at its discretion, exempt an em- 
ployer and grant him a licence to be his own 
insurer. 

Claims and Awards.—During 1930, the Com- 
mission received a total of 20,900 claims, as 
compared with 25,610 in 1929. It is pointed 
out, however, that it cannot be concluded that 
the number of accidents in 1930 was greatly 
reduced from 1929. It is believed that the 
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reduction was partly due to the fact that the 
provisions of the Act had become better 
known, and that a greater number of workmen 
were in a position to determine, without assist- 
ance, whether the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act will apply to their particular claim or not. 

The total number of accidents in 1930, which 
involved payment of compensation, was 19,- 
850. Of this total, 6,412 occurred in the lum- 
bering industry, and 4,814 in factories or work- 
shops. Of the 19,850 compensable accidents 
in 1930, 168 were fatal, 2,927 entailed perman- 
ent incapacity, and 16,755 temporary incap- 
acity. 

In 1929 indemnity was granted in 21,377 
cases as follows: fatal accidents, 152; perman- 
ent incapacity, 2,497; temporary incapacity, 
18,728. 

Of the compensation awards in 1930 for tem- 
porary incapacity, 10,823 were payable by in- 
sured employers through insurance companies; 
5,865 were paid by self insurers; and 67 by 
employers who were neither insured or self- 
insurers at the time of the award. In the 
permanent incapacity group, 2,009 were pay- 
able by insured employers; 889 by self-insur- 
ers; and 29 by non-insured employers. Of the 
total of 168 fatal accident indemnities, 101 
were payable by insured employers; 66 by self- 
insurers; and 1 by a non-insured employer. 


Touching on the payment of indemnities 
the report states as follows: “The total 
amount of indemnities awarded during the 
year 1930 amounts to $3,792,346.15. This item 
does not include the fees paid by employers 
or by their insuranee companies to physicians, 
nurses and hospitals. Further, the amount 
does not include transportation expenses and 
funeral expenses, which are also at the charge 
of the employer or his insurance company. 
The Commission has no information concern- 
ing these different items. It will be noted 
however, that a sum of $845,628.61 has been 
paid on account of indemnity for temporary 
total incapacity only. Taking this figure for 
comparison, we have reason to believe that 
the employers or their insurance companies 
have paid on account of fees for doctors, 
nurses, hospital transportation, and funeral ex- 
penses, an additional sum which may be 
roughly estimated at $1,000,000. If this esti- 
mate is correct, it may be assumed that during 
the course of the year 1930, the employers 
subject to the law or their insurance compan- 
ies have paid or will be called upon to pay in 
future, for accidents happening in the year 
1930, a total sum of between four and a half 
million (4,500,000) and five millions ($5,000, 
000) es 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1930 


sa Pais twelfth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick reviews the administration of the 
Act during the calendar year 1930. 
According to the financial statement the 
total income for the year 1930 is estimated 
at $680,462.50 from which is deducted the 
cumulative deficit from the year 1929 of 
$61,740.60, showing a net estimated income of 
$618,721.90. The estimated expenditure is 
shown as $614,468.91, leaving an estimated 
surplus of $4,252.99. It is pointed out that 
these figures, as in other years, do not pur- 
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port to be the actual amount of money to the 
debit or credit of classes, but show what has 
been collected from the provisional statements 
filed, and what the Board think, after going 
over the data in their possession, is a fair in- 
come to be expected from the amount to be 
collected owing to the expected increase of the 
actual payrolls over the provisional. The ex- 
penditure shows the same condition. To the 
amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the cost 
of claims in assembly and the claims which 
may be existing as of December 31, 1930, but 
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not reported to the Board, and also the esti- 
mated amount for claims reported, partly 
paid, but not completed. When the actual 
figures for 1930 are received and all collections 
made and all claims adjusted the figures may 
vary considerably. The cost of administration 
during 1930 was 8-07 per cent. 

The report does not contain full statistics 
for 1930 as the period for reporting accidents 
was not concluded at the date of publication. 
However, final figures are given for the year 
1929, and the tabular summaries indicate for 
that year the number of accidents, cause, 
locality, average age of workmen, average 
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of which 30 were fatal, while in the previous 
year there were 7,736 accidents with 34 fatali- 
ties. The average age of workmen involved 
in accidents in 1929 was 32-65, their average 
wage being $20.37 per week. 

From 1919 to 1929 the annual compensation 
cost of accidents was as follows: In 1919, 
$376,007.45 ; 1920, $548,302.83 ; 1921, $469,675.69 ; 
1922, $496,676.40; 1923, $564,890.09; 1924, $620,- 
756.34; 1925, $570,883.19; 1926, $485,772.14; 
1927, $543,087.88; 1928, $641,182.93; 1929, $628,- 
547.58. 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of industrial accidents according to degree of 























wage, etc. In 1929, there were 8,983 accidents, severity from 1919 to 1929, inclusive. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1919-1929 
ae 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

Fatal Accidents............. 25 47 35 30 37 38 3l 23 28 34 36 
Pormancht Potale Bares ey... a. eae 1 1 2 1 Ga hee Bean weap | ese ae ili oe nae RAS 
Permanent Partial.......... 183 254 241 245 244 261 241 218 269 312 313 
Temporary Total........... 1,832 | 2,967 | 3,032 | 3,225 | 4,047 | 3,823 | 3,612] 3,658! 3,913 | 4,475 | 4,700 
Minor and Medical Aid only} 656 796 | 1,037 | 1,310 | 1,835 | 1,978 | 2,075 | 2,150] 2,751 | 2,899] 4,232 

Dotalaes cts uuc ose 2,696 | 4,064 | 4,346! 4,811 6,169 | 6,109 | 5,971 6,065 | 6,966 | 7,736 9,281 





REGULATIONS GOVERNING COAL MINES IN ALBERTA 


Regulations under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1930, of Alberta, were published in 
the Alberta Gazette, January 15, 1931. The pro- 
visions of this Act were outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, July, 1930, page 759. The regulations, 
which came into effect on Feruary 1, 1931, 
replace the regulations hitherto in force. In 
the main, they follow closely the previous 
regulations, although several clauses have been 
added and others revised or amended. The 
new regulations deal with the following sub- 
jects :— 


Ventilation—As regards ventilation it is 
provided that where a mine is ventilated by a 
fan, and not more than ten men are employed 
underground, a gauge other than automatic 
recording pressure gauge may be used. Gauge 
readings shall be taken once at least every two 
hours and recorded in a book to be kept for 
the purpose and signed by the person taking 
the readings. 

An amended regulation governing the points 
at which the quantity of air shall be measured 
provides that such measurement be taken in 
each district or split at a point as near as is 
reasonably practicable to where the air enters 
the first working room on the split and at 
such other points as may be directed by the 
District Inspector. 


Explosives—The following are the amended 
and additional regulations governing the use 
of explosives :— 

Where shots are fired electrically, the per- 
son firing the shot shall not use a cable less 
than sixty feet in length for the purpose of 
firing, and such person shall take refuge in a 
manhole or other safe place, or otherwise be 
at least sixty feet away from the place where 
the shot is fired at the time of the firing of 
such shot. 

No delay action fuses shall be used under- 
ground for firing shots in coal and their use 
may only be permitted for other work under- 
ground when recommended by the District 
Inspector and authority to use same granted 
by the Chief Inspector in writing. 

For the purposes of Rule 6 (vi) of Section 
87 of The Coal Mines Regulation Act, black 
powder can only be taken and used under- 
ground in a mine, when same is compressed 
and made in stick form. 


Washhouses—The new regulations respect- 
ing washhouses provide that :— 

All plans of proposed washhouses, emer- 
gency hospitals and the equipment necessary 
for the furnishing of these buildings shall be 
submitted to and approved of by the Minister. 

Washhouse plans shall show particulars as 
to the cubical capacity, means of heating, 
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ventilating, form of lockers or hangers and 
other essential details and the Minister may 
grant approval stating the maximum number 
of men for which the washhouse has been 
approved. 

If the point where the workmen check in and 
check out of the mine is away from the main 
entrance of the mine, and no facilities are 
provided for the workmen washing within a 
reasonable distance of the point where they 
enter and return from the mine, the Minister 


may order a washhouse and a lamp house to . 


be provided situated as near the place where 
the men enter and return as is reasonably 
practicable. 


First Aid—The new first aid features of the 
regulations are as follows:— 

In all mines where more than ten men are 
ordinarily employed underground all overmen, 
examiners and driver bosses when on duty, 
shall carry first aid pocket kits to be supplied 
by the operator of the mine. 

The operator shall furnish the necessary 
supplies in order to keep the kit replenished, 
and persons required by the regulation to 
earry such a kit, shall report to the manager 
when fresh supplies for same are required. 

Provided, however, where first aid stations 
are established underground and where same 
in the opinion of the District Inspector ade- 
quately meet the requirements for supplying 
first aid he may on the application of the 
manager of the mine grant exemption in 
writing from the regulation requiring the carry- 
ing of first aid pocket kits. 


Electrical Installations—Specific precautions 
are prescribed governing the use of electricity 
in mines. In case of any difference of opinion 
arising as to the safety of any electrical 
installation (particularly in regard to risk of 
explosion of gas or coal dust) provision is 
made for the settlement of differences under 
the Act which requires that notices of instal- 
lation be sent to the District Inspector of 
Mines. The revised regulations contain the 
following new clauses in this respect :— 

Notice of the intention to instal any 
equipment, not already approved of, under- 
ground in any mine, notwithstanding that it 
may be in a ventilating district in which elec- 
trical equipment is already installed. 

Notice of the intention to change the loca- 
tion of any electrical equipment underground 
shall be made whether same be portable 
machinery or not, in case such change of loca- 
tion would in any way alter the conditions 
under which the original application to instal 
was made and granted. 

With reference to switch gear, the new regu- 
lations also provide as follows:— 

All switches used for medium or high pres- 
sure in any mine shall be of the oil type or 


of approved flame-proof construction, and all 


switches used in any mine for low pressure 
where oil switches are not required to be used 
shall be of the externally operated type. 

Other Regulations—If{ the District Inspector 
considers that the system of supporting the 
roof and sides adopted in any mine or part of 
a mine is unsatisfactory, he may require the 
manager to fix some less distance or otherwise 
modify the system, and the manager shall 
comply with the requisition unless he disputes 
the reasonableness thereof, in which case the 
dispute shall be settled in manner provided 
by the Act for settling disputes. 

All tipples, cleaning plants or buildings 
above ground shall be kept clear of fine coal- 
dust, as far as is reasonably practicable, and 
all dust shall be cleaned off at least once 
daily. 

If in the opinion of the District Inspector 
of Mines the coal-dust held in suspension in 
the atmosphere of any tipple, cleaning plant, 
screens or buildings, is of such quality and 
fineness as to be dangerous he may order all 
smoking stopped and impose such other con- 
ditions as he may deem necessary in the 
interest of safety. 

All carbide shall be stored in a dry place 
and the covers of carbide containers or drums 
shall at all times be kept on except when 
carbide is being removed from them. 

Every person opening a carbide container or 
drum shall use the greatest precaution and 
shall not have a lamp on his head, nor pipe, 
cigar or cigarette in his mouth, and shall keep 
all open lights at least four feet away from the 
container. 

A notice showing the signals used shall be 
posted at the terminals and at all intermediate 
points or landing places on all rope haulage 
systems. 

A similar notice showing the signals in use 
shall be posted on the pit bank, engine room, 
and shaft bottom where hoisting of men or 
material is being done through a shaft, 

There are also regulations for the guidance 
of district boards of examiners in the con- 
duct of examinations for certificates of com- 
petency as coal miners made pursuant to Sec- 
tion 5 of The Coal Mines Regulation Act. 





The Toronto Typographical Union has 
adopted the “Denver plan,” a system of 
organizing the firms patronized by the families 
of the printers, these firms undertaking to 
have their printing done in local union shops. 
The union points out to the firms the extent 
of the business they receive from those en- 
gaged in the printing trade, and hopes before, 
long to enlist all buyers of printing in a co- 
operative effort to bring back to union shops 
in Toronto the business that is now sent out 
to non-union shops outside the city. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report on the Work of the National and Provincial Leagues in 1930 
HE annual meeting of the Canadian co-operation of various organizations in pro- 


National Safety League was held in 
Hamilton on February 28, with a large attend- 
ance which included representatives of all 
the provincial affiliates and of industrial 
organizations and labour, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion and _ provincial 
governments. Representing the Hon. Senator 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, who was un- 
able to be present, Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy 
Minister, addressed the gathering, referring to 
the Department’s close interest in safety work. 


Annual Report 


The twelfth annual report, which was pre- 
sented at the business session by Mr. J. F. H. 
Wyse, general manager reviewed the safety 
activities of the main organization and the 
affliated provincial leagues during the year 
1930. In the work of promoting accident pre- 
vention throughout the Dominion, the central 
body acts as a co-ordinating agency for the 
following provincial safety leagues: the On- 
tario Safety League, the Province of Quebec 
Safety League, the Maritimes Safety League, 
the British Columbia Safety League, the 
Manitoba Safety League, and the Saskatche- 
wan Safety League, the last named having 
been organized in November, 1930. 

Acknowledgment was made to the Dominion 
Government for financial assistance to the 
extent of $10,000 each year, which was used 
for the purpose of distributing educational 
safety literature throughout the Dominion to 
industries, schools, public officials, boards of 
trade, fire rangers, summer resorts, steam rail- 
ways, electric railways, etc. This work was 
assisted not only by the provincial affiliates, 
but also by the passenger and tourist agents 
of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the Canadian 
Electric Railway Association, fire rangers, 
guides and summer hotels. Safety literature 
was distributed from the office of the Cana- 
dian National Safety League as follows: 12,000 
industrial bulletins, 20,000 school bulletins, 
3,100 reports and circulars, 23,000 safety 
calendars. In addition to these activities, the 
central body, through its general manager, 
Mr. J. F. H. Wyse, was represented at the 
convention of various aftiliated organizations. 


Ontario Safety League—The seventeenth. 


annual report of the Ontario Safety League, 
which is included in the report of the central 
body, details the work of the organization 
during 1930. Acknowledgment is made of the 


moting safety work. Featuring the general 
safety campaign was the promotion of acci- 
dent prevention in schools. During 19380, the 
field secretary spoke to 172,000 children in 
424 schools, located in 127 different cities, 
towns and villages throughout the Dominion. 
Other phases of this work included distribution 
of service bulletins, illustrated lectures, for- 
mation of school safety patrols, prize essays 
and drawing contests and letters to parents. 
The industrial program was most extensive 
and included the usual distribution of litera- 
ture, while a continuous and intensive cam- 
paign was conducted in an effort to reduce 
accidents and fatalities from the highway 
hazards, 

Accident statistics from the League records 
indicate that during 1930 the province had 
a total of 1,838 fatal and 12,689 non-fatal 
accidents as compared with 1,850 fatal and 
12,485 non-fatal accidents in 1929. Deaths 
caused by automobile vehicles head the list 
with 524 fatalities as compared with 576 in 
1929. Drownings again are second with 322 
as compared with 321 in the previous year. 
Falls accounted for 174 fatalities, and railroads 
142, as compared with 196 and 108, respec- 
tively, in 1929. The ratio of fatalities per 
1,000 automobiles in 1930 was 0-4; for 1929, 
0-6; for 1928, 0:7. The worst year was 1913 
when the fatality rate was 6-0 per 1,000. 


Brilish Columbia Safety League—tThe third 
report of the British Columbia Safety League 
was submitted “with a feeling of assurance 
that the year witnessed the definite establish- 
ment of a safety consciousness in the minds 
of the public of the province.” The report 
refers to the influence of the safety campaign 
in schools upon the industrial life of the 
province as follows: “ Notwithstanding that 
we have not a separate industrial accident 
prevention department we feel that the gen- 
eral safety educational program of this league 
has unmistakably reached. those in industrial 
pursuits and proved of marked assistance to 
safety engineers throughout the province.” 

The campaign in British Columbia also 
concentrated on traffic conditions, and as a 
result, it is stated that there has been “a 
general tightening up of traffic law enforce- 
ment that has had a most telling effect.” The 
report outlines a program of legislation in 
this respect which the League intends to pur- 
sue during 1931. 

Province of Quebec Safety League—The re- 
port of Mr. Arthur Gaboury, secretary-gen- 
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eral of the Quebec Safety League, discusses 
the progress of the organization and reviews 
the work of the League in its various activi- 
ties, such as legislation, organization, educa- 
tion, and traffic. Under the heading of legis- 
lation, the recently enacted “Stop Law” gov- 
erning traffic at railroad crossings is discussed, 
and it is stated that irrespective of arguments 
for and against the measure “there has been 
a perceptible decrease in the number of rail- 
road crossing fatalities.” 


Manitoba Safety League—The annual re- 
port of the Manitoba Safety League indicates 
that the intensive educational campaign in 
accident prevention has been productive of 
successful results. Special attention was given 
to first aid training during the year as well 
as to traffic hazards. 

Reports of an encouraging nature were also 
received from the Maritimes Safety League, 
and the newly organized Saskatchewan Safety 
League. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Trophy won by three Cement Plants 


Reference was made in the last issue (page 
199) to the success of two plants of the 
Canada Cement Company in winning the 
Portland Cement Association Trophy for hav- 
ing worked during the past year without time- 
loss accidents. The plants mentioned were 
those at Port Colborne, Ontario, and Exshaw, 
Alberta. In addition to these the trophy was 
also won by a third plant of the same com- 
pany, situated near Winnipeg. The Winni- 
peg plant, under Superintendent Dowrie, had 
already won the trophy in 1926, and repeated 
their performance in 1930 under Superinten- 
dent V. C. Hamilton. 

It is worthy of record that under the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Act, the three 
Ontario plants of the Canada Cement Com- 
pany were rated at 1°5 per cent of payroll 
for 1930, this same rate being fixed as pro- 
visional rate for 1931. In 1921 the rate was 
5 per cent, and has diminished continuously 
since that year owing to the persistent efforts 
in this class to prevent accidents. 


Medals Presented to Workers at Joggins 
Mines, N.S. 


During the month of December presenta- 
tion was made to the Maritime Coal, Railway 
and Power Company, Joggins, NS. of a 
shield for showing the greatest reduction in 
accident frequency during the three months 
ending September 30th, in a safety campaign 
conducted among the subsidiary companies of 
the Utilities Light and Power Corporation, of 
which the Maritime Company is now a part. 
Five employees of the company also received 
gold medals for heroic rescue work carried 
on at the Victoria Coal Mines, River Hebert, 
where in a recent explosion seven miners lost 
their lives. The recipients were Messrs. R. W. 
Balmanno, J. D. Betts, Graham Betts, George 
Thompson and Joseph Forrest. The shield 
and medals were awarded by the president, 
Harley Clark, of the Utilities Light and 
Power Corporation, Chicago, who was repre- 


sented at the presentation by Mr. Wilson, 
general safety director, and Mr. Hoffman, 
safety instructor of the Corporation. 


Nova Scotia Mine Safety Team in Inter- 
national Contest 


The Nova Scotia Industrial Safety News, 
published by the N.S, Accident Prevention 
Association, contains in its issue for February 
an account of the efficient mine rescue corps 
maintained by the Acadia Coal Company. It 
is stated that through the co-operation of the 
Dominion Government, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia, and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, a team was sent 
to Louisville, Kentucky, to compete in the In- 
ternational Mine Rescue and First Aid Con- 
test which was held in September, 1980. Despite 
the fact that the team sent had no special 
training and that they were competing under 
rules which were foreign to them, the showing 
made by the team was remarkable, and was 
most favourably commented on by the officials 
in charge of the contest. Their work in the 
gallery while wearing the oxygen breathing 
apparatus was conceded by the experts in 
attendance to have been exemplary. In the 
First Aid contest, working as they were under 
strange conditions, they made the high per- 
centage of 96°32 out of a possible 100 marks. 


Accidents in Planing Mills in Ontario 


Some facts in connection with accidents and 
compensation in the planing mill group under 
Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario were 
stated by Mr. J. B. McKenzie, chairman of 
the Compensation Committee of the organi- 
zation at the annual convention of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at 
Windsor, in January, Mr. M. N. Cummings 
of Westboro presiding. 

“During 1929,” he said, “the sum of 
$221,632.51 was collected from the 654 em- 
ployers in Class 4, which was an average of 
$338.88 from each employer; $227,502.34 was 
spent by the Compensation Board, so that 
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there was a deficit of $5,869.88 for 1929. Of 
this sum, $137,604.50, or 614 per cent of the 
total expenditure, was paid for compensation 
other than pensions or medical aid; $33,587.58 
was paid for pensions, which was 15 per cent 
of the total expenditure; $42,586.58 or 183 
per cent was paid for medical aid, $8,038.75 
or 34 per cent was paid for administering ex- 
penses, and $5,526.51 or 24 per cent was paid 
to Class 4 Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association. 

“For 1930 the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Association has received reports on 72 
accidents, each costing more than $100, which 
totalled $82,009.29. The most expensive acci- 
dent of these 72 was $7,971. In our own 
division of Class 4, the planing mill group, 
there were 38 cases, each costing over $100 
which totalled $41,044.44, averaging $1,080.12 
a case. The most expensive case cost $5,033 
which was caused by the death of a man when 
a lumber pile fell on him. The next most ex- 
pensive case cost $4,360 when a man was 
killed when thrown from the door of a freight 
car of lumber, partly unloaded, while the car 
was being shunted. I am struck by the 
astonishing fact that in this group of planing 
mill employers only twenty per cent of the 
accidents were mechanical, while eight per 
cent of the accidents were non-mechanical. 
From Monthly Memorandum No. 107 it is 
evident that during 1930 there has been a 
considerable reduction in the total amount of 
accidents for all industries over 1929. There 
were only 69,267 accidents costing $7,423,018 .82 
in 1930, in comparison with 87,103 accidents 
costing $8,012,157.78 in 1929. This is a re- 
duction of 17,836 cases and a saving of 
$589,139. If the reduction in our class had 
been proportional with the other industries, 
our rates should not be increased for this 
year.” 


Safe Handling of Materials 


The Province of Quebec Safety League re- 
cently published Leaflet No. 4, dealing with 
the subject of “Safe Handling of Materials 
at the Plant.” Many accidents, it is stated, 
happen to workers while handling materials 
by hand or by hand trucks: “Statistics show 
that, at least in medium plants, more acci- 
dents happen to men handling materials than 
to men operating machinery. If we could 
reduce the risks involved in handling materi- 
als, we should probably eliminate a consider- 
able number of industrial accidents.” 

The leaflet makes the following suggestions 
on safe methods to be followed by industrial 
truck drivers in loading and unloading :— 

1. Load your truck with care so that the 
load will ride well, with minimum pressure 


against the sides of the truck. A load should 
be built on the principle of an arch, with ali 
sides counter-balancing each other towards 
the centre. Before starting, see that the load 
is tied or fastened in such a way that it will 
remain in the same position. Do not take the 
chance of having your load skid when you 
have to jam the brakes on suddenly. 

2. Learn to lift properly and to conserve 
your strength. Place your feet apart with 
object to be lifted as nearly as possible in 
line with your feet. Squat close to your load, 
always bending knees but never leaning over. 
Lift steadily. Let the weight rest, as you lift, 
on the muscles of the thighs, not on weaker 
muscles of the back. 


3. A little time spent in clearing the way, 
around your truck, before loading or unload- 
ing will save time and make your job safer. 

4. If your truck is in a narrow driveway or 
a closed shed, be sure to stop your motor 
while loading or unloading; otherwise mon- 
oxide gas will get you. 

5. Always make sure that skids and run- 
ways are in good condition and perfectly 
supported. If you use your tail gate as a 
gang-plank to a loading platform, make sure 
that chains are strong enough and properly 
hooked. 

6. Always warn those who are helping you 
of the particular hazards of your job. It may 
be all very simple to you, but helpers may 
not be as familiar as you are with those little 
problems. A word of explanation may avoid 
many useless words of a different 
nature and what’s more important, may pre- 
vent an accident. 

7. When you handle materials on property 
not controlled by your employer, be con- 
stantly alert for accident hazards that may 
arise from your familiarity with the new sur- 
roundings. Never try to show off. Obey the 
rules established on such properties and don’t 
be afraid to ask questions about it, if neces- 
sary. 

8. Don’t belittle your job. Loading or un- 
loading a truck requires brains as well as 
strength. Before you tackle the job, think 
over the difficulties for a few minutes. Esti- 
mate for example in advance the amount of 
space required for placing materials and de- 
cide how these should be piled. 





The government of Ontario is promoting 
legislation at the present session for the pur- 
pose of removing the special accident risks 
now incurred by employers who engage blind 
workers. Under the proposed measure the 
government would assume half the liability 
for accident compensation with respect to the 
blind. . 
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OCCUPATIONS OF INDIANS IN CANADA 


Ree annual report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs gives the following infor- 
mation as to the occupations followed by the 
Indians in the various provinces of Canada. 

Ontario—The Indians in the western and 
central parts of Ontario engage largely in 
farming. The reserves generally are well 
suited to this purpose and the activity of the 
department’s field agents has resulted in a 
steady improvement both in the methods of 
operation and the results achieved. The suc- 
cess achieved by the returned soldiers of this 
province has been especially creditable and 
they are rapidly developing prosperous com- 
munities. During the summer months Indians 
find a profitable source of income as guides 
and canoe-men. Many are employed at vari- 
ous industries and trades, while railway and 
navigation companies employ a large number. 
As a rule they are excellent bushmen and 
many find employment in the various lumber 
camps. There is still an excellent market 
for snowshoes, canoes and moccasins, and these 
are usually manufactured by the other mem- 
bers of the community. The women also have 
many sources of income; some are employed 
as domestics; others support themselves by 
making baskets and fancy work. In certain 
districts berry-picking is an important item 
and furnishes considerable income. 

Quebec.—In the agricultural districts of Que- 
bec the Indians are developing a keener inter- 
est in farming operations and are making de- 
cided progress. In the Gaspé peninsula the 
Indians find employment in the lumber camps 
and mills, but on the north shore of the gulf, 
fishing, hunting and trapping are still the 
principal sources of income. In the northern 
part of the province lumbering is the chief 
pursuit. One of the principal industries of 
the Indians in Quebec is making baskets, and 
many of the Indians spend the summer 
months at the resorts in order to dispose of 
the baskets, lacrosse sticks, racquets, moc- 
easins, etc., to the tourists. Some of them, 
particularly in the Saguenay district, act as 
euides and canoe men. 

New Brunswick—lIn the Northeast division 
of New Brunswick, the Indians are mostly 
engaged in fishing, hunting and trapping. Some 
farming is carried on, and the Indians have 
rather tended to increase their interest in this 
regard, The lumbering industry employs quite 
a large number and the Indians all through 
the eastern provinces have become very pro- 
ficient in the lumber camps, on the river drives 
and in the mills. In the northern division 
there is less farming carried on, and the In- 
dians during the summer months find employ- 


ment generally as day labourers. In the 
Southern division ‘they support themselves 
chiefly by the manufacture and sale of Indian 
wares. 

Nova Scotia—In Nova Scotia, the Indians 
follow various occupations, but, as a rule, do 
not confine themselves to any particular one. 
Many of them cultivate the land with in- 
different success, but as there are exception: 
in almost every case, so it is with our Indians; 
a few of them are succeeding very well as 
farmers. The majority of those living near 
industrial centres usually work as day labour- 
ers. Hunting, trapping and acting guides for 
sportmen are favourite occupations, more 
especially with Indians of middle age. Basket- 
making and the manufacture of fancy moc- 
casins, etc., are confined mostly to women. 
A profitable employment among Indians in a 
few sections of Nova Scotia is the manufac- 
ture of hockey sticks. 

Prince Edward Island—But few of the In- 
dians of Prince Edward Island are farmers. 
The principal industries are basket-making and 
fishing. 

Manitoba—The reserves in Manitoba suit- 
able for extensive agriculture are mainly with- 
in the Birtle, Griswold and Portage la Prairie 
agencies, and generally speaking, progress has 
been satisfactory in recent years. In the 
northern agencies Indians are expert guides 
and canoe-men, and many find employment in 
this way or with the transport or fur com- 
panies. In the southern and more settled 
districts many of the younger people seek 
employment as day labourers, and owing to 
the high wages have been fairly prosperous. 
The Indian women make needle-work, baskets, 
ete., for which there is a ready market. 

Saskatchewan——The principal occupation of 
the Indians of Saskatchewan is mixed farming 
and stock-raising. The close supervision which 
the department has had over these Indians 
has greatly improved their methods of farm- 
ing. Most of the Indians are well provided 
with machinery of good quality. As a rule 
they have good stock and suitable houses. In 
the outlying districts, however, hunting and 
trapping are still the main sources of income 
and will so remain until civilization encroaches 
upon the hunting grounds. 

Alberta—The principal occupations of the 
Indians of Alberta are farming and _ stock- 
raising. Almost all the reserves in the settled 
districts of the province have large herds of 
horses and cattle. In the northern parts of 
the province hunting and trapping are still 
almost the sole sources of income; there is 
practically no farming earried on and the 
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construction of steamers on the Peace and 
Athabasca rivers, and of the railways to Peace 
River Crossing and Fort McMurray, have 
greatly lessened the wages of the Indians with 
the trading companies and transports. 


British Columbia—The occupations of the 
Indians of British Columbia vary with their 
habitat. The Indians situated along the coast 
earn their livelihood principally by fishing. In 
many instances they own their own motor 
launches, nets and gear, while others are sup- 
plied by the various canneries. Many of the 
women are also employed in the canneries or 
in the hop fields, and earn a steady income. 
In the inland parts of the province some farm- 
ing operations are carried on and particularly 
in the irrigated districts, grain, fruits of all 
kinds, and vegetables have been raised with 
success. These Indians have been making 
marked progress in this regard and are now 
well equipped with modern machinery. The 
Kootenay, Kamloops, Okanagan and New 
Westminster Indians own large herds of horses 
and cattle. While the Indians in the northern 


Pottery Industry 


A recent publication of the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries of Saskatche- 
wan (“Some Brief Notes on Saskatchewan’s 
Industrial Development and Natural Re- 
sources,” July, 1930) gives the following 
account of the clay products industry in the 
province. 


“In the boom days before the war the 
province boasted nearly a dozen brick plants 
which were all successfully operating. In the 
years following, when building construction fell 
off, all but three or four of these plants ceased 
operation entirely, and those that continued 
to operate were unable to show a profit on 
their operations. It was at this point in the 
development of the clay industry that the 
Government decided to find out what could 
be done to aid the industry generally. Realiz- 
ing that the province possessed exceptional 
clays and opportunity for developing a clay 
industry, a ceramic expert was brought to the 
province, and in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan a clay laboratory for 
research work in the clay industry was estab- 
lished at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Largely due to the efforts of this ceramic ex- 
pert and research work carried on the clay 
industry has already regained much of its 
previous prosperity, and has been able to 
branch out into new lines which have really 
added new industries to the province. Re- 
fractory materials are now being manufactured 
which are not manufactured elsewhere in 
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and remote parts of the province still depend 
upon hunting and trapping for their livelihood, 
the agents report a marked improvement in 
their manner of living. 

Northwest Territores—In the Northwest 
Territories the Indians depend entirely upon 
hunting and trapping for a livelihood. A few 
have been induced to raise small plots of 
potatoes. They own no horses or cattle, 
transportation being almost entirely by canoe 
along the great waterways, or by dogs in 
winter. They catch and preserve large quan- 
tities of whitefish for their own use and for 
consumption by their dog-trains in winter. 

Yukon—Hunting, trapping and fishing are 
the chief occupations of the Yukon Indians, 
and they have been fairly successful during 
the past year. The women also derive some 
revenue from the sale of moccasins and curios 
of various kinds, while the men are expert 
at making tobaggons and snowshoes. Prac- 
tically no farming is carried on owing to 
climatic conditions, but some of the Indians 
cultivate patches of potatoes and _ other 
vegetables. 


in Saskatchewan 


Canada and had to be imported. The begin- 
ning of a pottery industry is also growing up 
in the province. It is safe to say that without 
assistance of the Government these new indus- 
tries would not have been brought into suc- 
cessful development in sueh a short time.” 





During February the Male Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia received a petition 
signed by 87 per cent of the bread wagon 
drivers at Victoria for the establishment of 
minimum rates of pay and payment for over- 
time work. 





Reports from New Zealand at the beginning 
of February indicated that unemployment 
registrations exceeded 16,000 at that date. In 
pursuance of the policy of the Government 
that sustenance grants should not be paid 
without the performance of work, the Unem- 
ployment Board was preparing a rationing 
scheme under which a single unemployed man 
will have two days’ work a week and a married 
man three days or more, according to the 
number of his dependants. Work will be 
provided and supervised by local authorities, 
the Unemployment Board paying the cost of 
wages. The Government is also preparing 
plans under which farmers will be assisted 
to undertake development work employing 
labour. It is hoped that these measures will 
make the payment of sustenance grants with- 
out work unnecessary. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Agenda of the 1931 Conference 


The two items following had been inscribed 
some months ago on the agenda of the Fif- 
teenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which opens in Geneva on May 
28 next, namely :— 

(1) age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations (first 
discussion) ; 

(2) hours of work in coal mines (first or 
second discussion, according to the decision 
of the Conference itself). 

At the meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office which was held 
from January 28-31 it was decided to add to 
the foregoing the question of the revision on 
two specified points of the 1919 Conference 
concerning the employment of women during 
the night In accordance with the established 
rules of procedure, governments had been con- 
sulted on this last mentioned subject and in 
the light of their replies the Governing Body 
defined exactly the two respects in which the 
Conference should be invited to consider the 
amendment of the Convention, viz., the ex- 
clusion from the Convention of women em- 
ployed in a supervisory capacity and the pre- 
cise hours of the night during which women’s 
work should be prohibited. 


Agenda of the 1932 Conference 


It was decided at the October meeting of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office that the question of the abolli- 
tion of fee-charging employment agencies 
should be inscribed on the agenda of the 1982 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. At the meeting of the Governing Body 
which was held from January 28-31, it was 
decided to place on the 1932 agenda the ques- 
tion also of old age, invalidity, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance for workers in all occu- 
pations, including agriculture, with the excep- 
tion only of seamen. 

Fifty-First Session of the Governing Body 

The 5lst Session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was held in 
Geneva from January 28 to 31. Among the 
Government representatives in attendance was 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer 
in Geneva, who attended as substitute for 
Senator G. D. Robertson, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The Governing Body discussed at length 
the report of a Committee on Unemployment 
and adopted a resolution which appears else- 
where in the present issue of the Lasour 


Gazetre.. The whole subject of unemploy- 
ment was discussed at considerable length and 
was inscribed on the agenda of the April ses- 
sion of the Governing Body for further atten- 
tion. 

The Governing Body decided to set up a 
technical committee on glassworks to study 
the organization of weekly rest in glass fac- 
tories and in particular the four-shift system. 

Draft regulations were presented to the 
Governing Body which had been proposed by 
the Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene for the measures to be taken against 


- anthrax in the hides and skins industry. The 


International Labour Office was instructed to 
communicate this document to the different 
governments for their opinion and for a state- 
ment of the measures they would be prepared 
tc take to give effect thereto. 

A report was adopted of a committee of the 
Governing Body on cost of living and wages 
statistics, which made certain recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the methods 
used by the International Labour Office in 
this connection. 


Committee on Automatic Couplings 


The Committee on Automatic Couplings 
which had been set up by the International 
Labour Office last year held its second meet- 
ing in Geneva on February 2-8. After examin- 
ing a report on the results of the enquiry 
undertaken by the International Railway 
Union into the question of automatic coup- 
lings (the union having appointed a special 
committee consisting of representatives of the 
railway administrations of Austria, Belgium, 


France, Germany, Italy, Poland and Russia), 


the Committee unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution expressing the opinion that the adop- 
tion of a uniform and satisfactory system of 
automatic coupling would contribute to the 
prevention of accidents in countries where 
screw coupling is still in use, and that it 
seemed to be technically possible to devise 
such a coupling. The Committee accordingly 
recommended that railway administrations 
should construct new vehicles with a view to 
their adaptation to automatic coupling as soon 
as the investigations of the International 
Railway Union were sufficiently advanced. 
The Committee also decided to set up a 
sub-committee to follow the question, and 
asked the International Railway Union to 
agree that representatives of the Committee 
and of the Conference on Technical Standards 
should be kept informed of the progress of 
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the investigations and the proposals made and 
should be present at the tests. 

The sub-committee is to submit a report to 
the International Labour Office before Janu- 
ary 31, 1932. This report will be distributed 
to all members of the Committee, and the 
date of the next meeting of the Committee 
will then be fixed by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. 

The Committee postponed consideration of 
the financial problems to a later meeting. 


Australia and the Conventions 

The Problem of Jurisdiction—By letter 
dated December 5, 1930, the Prime Minister’s 
Department of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia forwarded to the International Labour 
Office a statement concerning the respective 
jurisdictions of the Commonwealth and the 
States in relation to the subject matter of the 
Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference from 1919 to 1928, as fol- 
lows :— 

“So far as Australia is concerned the Con- 
ventions fall into two categories, namely: (a) 
wholly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth, or (b) within the jurisdiction of 
both the Commonwealth and the States. 

The following Conventions fall wholly with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth: (1) 
Seamen’s articles of agreement; (2) Repatria- 
tion of seamen; (3) Inspection of emigrants 
on board ship. 

As regards the Conventions falling within 
the jurisdiction of both the Commonwealth 
and the States, a distinction is drawn between 
(1) Conventions which mainly concern the 
Commonwealth but concern the States to some 
extent, and (2) Conventions which mainly 
concern the States but concern the Common- 
wealth to some extent. 

The following Conventions mainly concern 
the Commonwealth, but concern the States 
as regards intra-State shipping (shipping with- 
in the limits of the individual States): (4) 
Facilities for finding employment for seamen; 
(5) Minimum age for the admission of chil- 
dren to employment at sea; (6) Unemploy- 
ment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship; (7) Minimum age for admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers 
or stokers; (8) Compulsory medical examina- 
tion of children and young persons employed 
at sea. 

The following Conventions mainly concern 
the States, but concern the Commonwealth as 
regards Commonwealth territories: (9) Hours 
of work; (10) Unemployment; (11) Employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth; 

(12) Employment of women during the 
night; (13) Minimum age for the admission 


of children to industrial employment; (14) 
Night work of young persons; (15) Age for 
admission of children to employment in agri- 
culture; (16) Rights of association and com- 
bination of agricultural workers; (17) Work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (18) White 
lead in paint; (19) Weekly rest in industria! 
undertakings; (20) Workmen’s compensation 
for accidents; (21) Workmen’s compensation 
for occupational diseases; (22) Equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents; 
(23) Night work in bakeries; (24) Sickness in- 
surance for workers in industry and commerce 
and domestic servants; (25) Sickness insur- 
ance for agricultural workers; (26) Creation of 
minimum wage fixing machinery. 


Activities during 1930 


During 1930 the International Labour Or- 
ganization extended the scope of its protective 
action to two new categories of workers in 
different parts of the world, numbering tens of 
millions of persons o fboth sexes employed in 
commerce and offices on the one hand, and as 
colonial workers on the other. The Draft Con- 
vention concerning hours of work of salaried 
employees adopted at the Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1930 
was carried by a sufficient majority to justify 
the hope that the State Members will ratify 
rapidly and thereby secure for workers in com- 
merce and offices the benefit of the eight-hour 
day in places where it has not already been 
granted. The Draft Convention on forced or 
compulsory labour of natives in colonies did 
not win the absolutely unanimous support of 
the colonial powers. The difference of view 
was, however, rather on points of practical ap- 
plication than on the principle of the condem- 
nation of foreed labour and by now some even 
of the countries that did not vote for the Con- 
vention have sought inspiration in its clauses 
for the regulation of compulsory labour in 
their colonies. 


Cost of Living and Real Wages 


It is announced by the _ International 
Labour Office that the results of the enquiry 
which has been made by the Office at the 
request of the Ford Motor Company into the 
cost of living and real wages in certain in- 
dustrial centres in Europe, as compared with 
Detroit, will be available very shortly. 


Establishment of Labour Office in Egypt 


A decree has been issued by the Egyptian 
Government providing for the establishment 
of a labour office to be entrusted with the 
supervision of the enforcement of existing 
labour laws and regulations, the systematic 
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study of labour conditions and problems and 
the drafting of future labour legislation. The 
creation of this office represents the first tan- 
gible outcome of the work of a committee 
which was appointed by the Government three 
years ago to prepare a new and comprehensive 
labour code covering the whole range of con- 
ditions of employment—regulation of wages, 
hours, safety, workmen’s compensation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, freedom of associa- 
tion, protection of women and children, and 
the rest. Although Egypt is not yet a member 
of the League of Nations or of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Egyptian 
authorities took advantage of the knowledge 
and experience of the technical services of the 
International Labour Office on many of these 
questions, and the resources of the Office were 
readily placed at their disposal. 


International Conference on Silicosis 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a report of the proceedings and 
discussions of the International Conference on 
Silicosis which was held in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in the month of August last. 
Reference was made to the proceedings of this 
Conference in the September and October, 
1930, issues of the Lasour GazertTe. 


It is announced that Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
of Toronto, chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario, has been ap- 
pointed as an expert on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation on the committee of the 
International Labour Office (League of Na- 
tions), Geneva, on Social Insurance. 





THE SOVIET “FIVE YEAR PLAN” 


HE Economist (London) in its issue of 
February 7, contains an article entitled 
“Progress of the USS.R.,” showing the re- 
sults in a number of industries of the work- 
ing of the “Five Year Plan” during its first 
and second years, and of the developments 
that are projected for 1931, the third year 
of the Plan. 

“ Since its inception,” the Economist states, 
“the Piatiletka (the Five Year Plan) has seen 
two major changes. The first occurred in the 
autumn of 1929, when it was decided, in view 
of the unexpectedly high level of achieve- 
ment, to revise all estimates in an upward 
direction. The second took place last Septem- 
ber, when it ‘vas resolved that henceforth the 
economic year should be identified with the 
calendar year, instead of being reckoned from 
the beginning of October to the end of the 
following September. 

“The official output figures of Soviet in- 
dustry for the year to September 30th last 
show that, while the original estimates of the 
Piatiletka have in most cases been exceeded 
by a wide margin, the revised estimates have 
been realized only in isolated instances. ‘The 
gross output of all State industry, valued in 
roubles at 1926-7 prices, is stated to have 
exceeded that of the plan’s first year by 25 per 
cent, while for the two years combined, out- 
put amounted to 30,500 million roubles, com- 
pared with 29,300 million roubles provided for 
in the original estimates. In general, the 
heavy industries, upon which the greatest 
efforts were concentrated in 1930, record the 
most outstanding successes. 

“The production of consumers’ goods was 
less satisfactory, partly as a result of com- 
parative neglect and partly owing to a lack 
of raw materials. 


“Ty agriculture, progress was fairly general. 
The total area under cultivation in 1930 
amounted to 127-7 million hectares, compared 
with 118 million hectares in 1929, while the 
erain harvest totalled 86-5 million tons, against 
71-7 million tons in 1929, an increase of 20-6 
per cent. 

“A part of the admitted hardships which 
the Russian people are enduring is attributable 
to the fact that the country is living for the 
future. Immense sums have been applied to 
capital investments and new construction 
during the last two years. Whereas during 
the three years which preceded the inaugura- 
tion of the Piatiletka new construction formed 
only 18 per cent of the total amount of capital 
works, in the Five-Year Plan it amounts to 5A 
per cent, or, if house-building is included, to 
61 per cent of the whole. 

“Tn the field of foreign trade, the second 
year of the plan brought considerable expan- 
sion. Exports from U.SS.R. in 1929-30 to- 
talled 1,002 million roubles, against 878 millions 
in 1928-9, a large proportion being represented 
by wheat, oil, and timbers. 

“As regards the condition of the workers, 
the Soviet Government claims that equally 
concrete achievements stand to its credit. The 
average wage paid to workers engaged in State 
industry has increased, in roubles, by 12-1 per 
cent in two years. No satisfactory figures 
have been given, however, to show what is 
the real buying power of these wages. 

“ According to the estimates for 1931, it 
ceems that the greatest attention is to be de- 
voted to the coal and metallurgical industries, 
and to oil.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1930 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 7,431, their em- 
ployees numbering 904,315 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,866, having an aggregate 


(1) Employment Situation at the 


membership of 210,402 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to onganized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of February, 1931, as 


Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of February 
showed a further decrease, according to data 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 7,431 firms whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 904,315 persons, compared with 913,080 
on January 1. The Index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, declined from 101.7 in the 
preceding month to 100.7 on February 1, 
while in the same date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 
Lid .6,.. 110.6, 402.0; 96.6, Ol ae B71, 91.7, 
90.6, 79.9 and 91.2 respectively. These figures 
show that although the number employed by 
the reporting firms on the date under review 
was less than at the beginning of February 
in the preceding three years, it was neverthe- 
less greater than in any earlier year since 1921. 

Important recovery was shown in manufac- 
turing, especially of textile and iron and steel 
products, while improvement was also re- 
ported in railway construction and in shipping 
and stevedoring. On the other hand, import- 
ant declines were noted in highway and build- 
ing construction, in trade, mining and logging. 
In many cases, these contractions were of a 
seasonal character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in all provinces 
except Ontario, where the tendency was up- 
ward. 

Mariteme Provinces—Construction reported 
especially heavy losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, but decreases were also indicated in 
logging, mining, communications and _ trade. 
On the other hand, improvement was shown 


in manufacturing, particularly in textile and 
iron and steel factories. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 542 firms, employing 74,991 work- 
ers, compared with 81,062 at the beginning of 
January. Smaller losses had been indicated 
on the same date in 1930, and the index then 
was slightly higher. 


Quebec.—Increases in manufacturing (not- 
ably of textile and iron and steel products), 
in transportation and railway construction were 
offset by reductions in logging, mining, build- 
ing and highway construction and trade. The 
working forces of the 1,700 co-operating em- 
ployers aggregated 259,188 persons, as against 
260,137 in their last report. A small advance 
had been indicated on February 1, 1980, when 
the index was higher. 


Ontario—Considerable gains were made in 
manufacturing notably in the iron and steel, 
textile and lumber divisions. Construction 
also reported heightened activity, while there 
were seasonal reductions in trade and trans- 
portation, and logging and communication also 
released some employees. According to data 
received from 3,484 firms, their staffs rose 
from 367,530 at the beginning of January, to 
072,910 on the date under review. This ad- 
vance involved a larger number of workers 
than that indicated on February 1, 1930, but 
the index was then, however, much higher 
than on the date under review. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has shown a contraction at 
the beginning of February in most years of 
the record, but the falling-off reported by the 
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firms making returns on February 1, 1931, in- 
volved a larger proportion of the aggregate 
payroll than has been the case in the last few 
years. The index was lower than on the same 
date in 1930. Statements were tabulated from 
1,102 employers, whose staffs declined by 6,666 
persons to 121,873 on February 1. Logging 
was more active, and railway construction also 
showed improvement, but manufacturing, min- 
ing, communications, transportation, highway 
construction and trade reported considerable 
curtailment. 


Quebec City, Toronto and Winnipeg reported 
reductions. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed substantial 
recovery, especially in the iron and steel and 
textile groups, and transportation was also 
busier, but heavy seasonal losses were indi- 
cated in trade and building construction. On 
the whole, however, there was a small increase 
in Montreal, according to the data received 
from 955 firms employing 136,204 workers, as 
compared with 135,648 in the preceding month. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore.—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—There was a moderate 
contraction in employment at the beginning 
of February; this took place mainly in the 
highway construction and service groups, while 
manufacturing and building and railway con- 
struction were rather busier. The working 
forces of the 744 reporting firms aggregated 
75,353, a decrease of 459 persons as compared 
with their January 1 staffs. A slight improve- 
ment had been indicated on February 1, 1980, 
and the index was then a few points higher. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 
The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver, while 
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This gain was less than that recorded on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 121 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they had 
reduced their staffs by 635 persons to 12,402 
at the beginning of February. Manufacturers 
reported curtailment in personnel, and trade 
and construction were seasonally slacker. The 
index was higher than on the corresponding 
date of last year, when employment had shown 
a greater reduction. 


Toronto-—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in trade and construction, and transportation 
were also slacker, but there were important 
gains in manufacturing, especially of textile 
products. The result was a decrease of 494 
in the number employed by the 1,067 co-oper- 
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ating firms, who had 118,491 employees. Al- 
though a larger decrease had been indicated 
on February 1 of a year ago, the index was 
then higher than on the date under review. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing was rather busier, 
and improvement was also noted in highway 
construction, while trade and building were 
seasonally quiet; 152 employers in Ottawa had 
13,154 workers, or 79 more than on January 
1. Employment was in smaller volume than 
at the beginning of February, 1930, despite 
the fact that general losses had then been in- 
dicated. 

Hamilton—BEmployment in Hamilton, 
showed an increase, mainly in city construc- 
tion work, although manufacturing was also 
slightly busier. Statistics were tabulated from 


227 firms employing 32,896 persons, compared 
with 32,121 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex was many points lower than on February 
1 of a year ago, although curtailment had then 
been reported. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Considerable recovery, chiefly in automobile 
plants, was indicated in the Border Cities, 
where 927 workers were taken on by the 138 
co-operating employers, whose staffs agegre- 
gated 12,014. Employment was not so active 
as on the same date of 1930, when larger gains 
had been noted. 


Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trade 
and communications, while manufactures were 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Septet Ue Se ee ics oe eee eee ee 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
Oot oid. id Sides del. ebescaya. bles See eee 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
INOW Tle chain ae ad. Pn ancl ah aoe 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
JOT Re Ua ty ah aA Ret ce Ailes APM rh pe ae ASD, 2 Le, RR 108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
FE ae at 15 IS ea a ahh a iy aN og ote as 101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
Bob igo ince . aie. oot ee eee 100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Distircts as 
ab Bebe ios ieo | Pees cr een ee Aw, tek 100-0 8-3 28-7 41-2 13-5 8-3 
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busier. Returns were compiled from 360 firms 
with 29,554 employees, compared with 30,047 
in the preceding month. Employment was not 
so active as at the beginning of February of 
last year, although greater curtailment had 
then been noted. 


Vancouver—The manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and construction industries reported re- 
covery, but trade and services were slacker. 
The 303 reporting firms employed 30,899 per- 
sons as against 30,643 on January 1. The in- 
dex was slightly higher than on the same date 
in 1930, when greater improvement had been 
reported. 


Index numbers of employment by cities 
are given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The revival: in manufacturing was not so 
marked as on February 1, 1930, when the index 
was higher than on the date under review. 
Statements were tabulated from 4,526 manu- 
facturers employing 467,106 operatives, com- 
pared with 456,178 in the preceding month. 
The most noteworthy recovery took place in 
the iron and steel and textiles industries, but 
the lumber, leather and non-ferrous metal 
divisions also registered important gains, while 
there were losses in animal food, pulp and 
paper, rubber, building material, electric cur- 
rent, and non-metallic mineral factories. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 
ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’”’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IL-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCIAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926=100) 









— Quebec Toronto 
esd pk Ooo wicca Me gt eB Peis = ernie wie vin’ 90-4 
THE NS OP, SUBS bs Fol) BS( She | aie Gio peice 95-9 
IG Pe ale LOZ Ae eects  OOom Nore. sate tine 93-6 
Reb weeelewl 020... stn. 102-4 91-7 
Rob meelee 1920" sae 91-6 95-6 
le bal he 102 lisse scatevetens 98-3 99-3 
arn mal PSE Bee oe 109-3 105-1 
ioe 8 ees een ae 110-9 105-4 
Nine, We eres Bae Gono 106-3 106-4 
Js ove | a ae aie sete etn 107-9 107-7 
Ii Sw URGE tei anopoe 112-8 110-2 
ET EIR tae Liconveteve sracnecoreerens 117-0 112-7 
Vive Les toa ans Souci 131-6 112-8 
1 a) OE pearl 130-2 113-6 
Cente clon eet a 132-7 114-3 
Oyen RS ia ea 131-0 117-0 
INK eee BS so asnne ae 126-6 119-3 
WeGsn Ladecaiten is 122-1 120-5 
Jasna O20 nae. cle. 114-7 115-5 
ison" ise cence pnocrac 114-3 115-9 
I Ihc a ene a 112-8 116-6 
PASE eed evetsr ais sieterscexeveis - 116-2 118-6 
Mav ale cacsaadee> + <5 117-1 120-7 
DUNGMeL eae ance costes 122-0 122-1 
TL Kay te RP ee Beer cee 128-8 123-7 
Aa A Yas agai - 135-8 122-9 
Sept. Lids scencess +s: 136-5 125-0 
Octsan leceicwaaeiies 131-7 126-3 
No vesten Licteleysige 5 ters cle 133-6 125-0 
Dermal tae. Macieocs 127-1 122-9 
FAN, wl ALOSO0 gsi «0.0006 123-4 117-6 
MOD ys ediraniacwnee cree 112-5 116-4 
Mar Latacciosig: «5° 110-0 115-9 
April olngasivcdenses- TG or/ 116-5 
WER POUR AAD Gouceeucer 115-3 117-8 
LING cla so Mogaitels ele 122°3 118-5 
SVL Ny Ne Bese Bodo oracie 130-1 117-8 
Arto lle, te s axaicteses cis » 138-2 115-4 
Sepia diets -aauteden ae - 138-5 114-7 
Octate Lastintartrcoes 138-3 116-2 
INOW uel adele Sacttae ss 135-3 115-5 
NO OCA nial ce ir aie > 128-0 113-8 
Tan 1, W93iaes.. oc 127-0 107-5 
Hob Saarlandes Secctete ss se 120-7 107-1 
Relative Weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Feb. 1, 1931.... 1-4 13-1 
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Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
debs ip de EAE CRD SB OREO (OG SRLTOOODE 86-1 76°8 
101-9 85s Sie sites siepne ocr pees 91-1 74°3 
95-5 SS (bale cnn coe eee 86-7 78-9 
91-7 ity. & PAN erase? Sia 86-2 84-3 
92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175°5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127°8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127:9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150°5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110°8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110:3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116°5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104°6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
1:5 3°6 1:3 3°3 3°4 
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volved fewer workers than that noted on the 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
was then a few points higher. Statements 
were tabulated from 192 firms employing 16,- 
315 workers, as compared with 16,595 in the 
preceding month. Meat-preserving plants re- 
ported the greatest losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories showed a large in- 
crease, but the situation was not so favour- 
able as on the corresponding date of a year 
ago when similar gains were noted. A com- 


bined working force of 18,957 persons reported 
by the 185 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 13,166 employees at the beginning of 
January. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in sawmills and in 
furniture, container, vehicle and other lumber- 
using factories; 1,717 workers were taken on 
by the 755 firms making returns, who had 
36,536 on their staffs. This increase was 
rather larger than that registered at the begin- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 == 100) 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 








Manu- | Logging 


facturing 


Al} in- 
dustries 





1931 
CIEE sb a rer UR RAN A 101 93-7 107-6 
1 ECS) cya en Oh ved 100 96-1 102-2 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Heb.1) 1930) Wee con th oe 100-0 51-7 3:0 


Mining | Commun- 


Trans- Con- Services | Trade 


portation | struction 


ications 


117- 102-5 

114-4 110:6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 

111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
5:5 3-1 12-0 12-8 2°3 9-6 
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ning of February, 1930, when employment was, 
however, in greater volume. The gains in 
Ontario were most extensive. 


Musical Instruments—There was a further 
curtailment in employment in musical instru- 
ment works, 37 of which reduced their pay- 
rolls from 1,666 persons on January 1 to 1,492 
on February 1. Practically all the decrease 


was in Quebec. Larger contractions were noted 
on February 1, 1930, but the index number 
then was much higher. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was very 
little general change in the vegetable food 
group, according to the 389 reporting establish- 
ments, which employed 27,287 workers. Can- 
neries showed further seasonal declines, and 


Tanne IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 






Industries 1Relative | Feb. 1 
weight 1931 
Manufacturing......00.2scceeeeeeecoees 51-7 96-1 
Animal products—edible..........-- 1-8 94-2 
Fur and products..........--++eesee: 0-2 86-5 
Leather and products...........---- 1:5 77-7 
Lumber and products.......-.-+-++- 4-0 70-6 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 52-8 
Murniture. cere cee re ee atin ese 1-0 104-8 
Other lumber products.........--- 1-1 96-8 
Musical instruments.........--+-+0+- 0-2 51-0 
Plant products—edible............-- 3-0 95-9 
Pulp and paper products.........+--- 6:5 97-4 
Pulp and paper..........-.+++-+0 2-8 85-0 
Paper products.........--+++++ee+: 0-8 96-6 
Printing and publishing...........- 2-9 114-4 
Rubber products........-.+e+eeeeee> 1:5 104-3 
Textile Products que iwe.u2 oles sseeietle 8-9 99-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-2 102-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 104-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 98-3 
Other textile products...........-- 1-0 87-6 
Plant products (n.e.8.).......--+++ ++: 1-6 117-2 
MODACCOM cosa cee ete seer 0-9 104-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 137-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 120-8 } 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-9 114-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 91-6 
Electric current:...........06+--+-+- 1-6 121-1 
Electrical apparatus...........+-+++: 1-7 143-2 
Tron and steel products............-- 13-4 93-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 102-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-3 105-0 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 43-9 
Trandsvehicles. js -cse sc setunoeeeie 6-2 94-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-4 87-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 97-8 
Heating appliances..........--..-- 0-4 79-0 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-9 132-4 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
CLUCES I aie a cas cere etre sees 0-5 89-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 89-1 
Non-ferrous metal products........-. 2-0 11 Si7, 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 121-5 
Miscellaneous. cect © -leteedncie sel 0-5 104-3 
Tb gtd ox scree m2i2¥ herein a(t as ecrs 3-0 102-2 
IVAN erties roses a te vis he oie ter 5-5 111-6 
Coates ioe. fe Sih: tks See ee 3-0 104-1 
Wistallic Ores bc icace+ ease reeeeee es 1-8 136-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 98-7 
Commumnications.........eeeeeeeeeeeees Bye 106-6 
Telegraphs.........0+esseeeeeeeeeees 0-6 102-8 
Telephones. .......--.seseesecresees: 2°5 107-5 
Transportation. .......000+ sec e cere eens 12-0 94-0 
Street railways and cartage........-. 2-6 118-6 
Steam railways.......----++-seeeee: 8-0 91-5 
Shipping and stevedoring.......-.--. 1-4 75-4 
Construction and Maintenance.......---- 12-8 104°5 
SUG Oe sates says se smn 4-0 91-0 
Highway...... cece ee cececeeeees 5:3 149-8 
AUDA WEY Saeko os sy. © since g raids + ons oe 3°5 80-9 
OnDICCS AM ad Wen as te + + sre Dale a aaere 2:3 122-2 
Hotels and restaurants..........---- 1-3 121-4 
ProlessiODAlasteeea oe poe. a ester 0-2 128-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......-.. 0-8 121-5 
TAC ena. tole ntinbets. © slatehelousrensabene fats 9-6 123-1 
Ararat oer ees Sek ocbopaweew the Spokes 6-9 128-7 
Wiholesalor ic. fhe. tae bc Soe eaiae oe uae yw 110-8 
Alle Tadustrics oink 2 ieee teh Sans rile 100-0 100-7 


Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
93-7 110-2 112-8 102-3 98-2 93-0 
95-5 101-5 105-1 97-3 92-8 87-1 
88-2 73°8 80-0 89-4 89-3 91-7 
73°8 93-0 92-3 106-4 104-9 96-8 
66-8 86-3 87-6 86-1 81-9 81-1 
50-7 70-5 71-0 73°5 70°8 72°7 
98-3 118-0 121-9 113-3 102-8 96-7 
90-1 109-0 111-6 105-2 101-3 95-8 
56-9 72-0 102-5 97-8 99-6 85-4 
95-5 101-6 97-2 92-1 92-4 92-7 
98-7 109-6 109-6 107-7 101-1 95-2 
87-0 102-4 104-7 107-8 99-1 90-6 
98-0 109-5 110-4 105-3 101-2 95-9 
114-6 119-1 116-3 108-9 104-0 101-4 
106-3 128-9 138-9 118-6 108-5 104-3 
93-6 103-5 107°5 105-7 101-8 98-6 
99-0 98-1 109-1 111-1 103-6 100-1 
99-9 110-0 110-7 99-6 101-2 94-6 
88-3 106-0 102°3 101-1 100-4 99-2 
82-5 102-1 109-4 111-7 102-1 100-1 
116-7 130-1 127°3 118-3 105-1 92-0 
101-6 123-1 [IVS Me 2k Se Sas Fl Sete liareraisates tens 
139-9 141-3 1389 Sa| hese 2 Ae He ee eer lease cae 
108-9 198-3 151-0 138-9 102-9 103-2 
113-8 120-8 112-8 108-5 100-7 96-2 
95-2 110-0 109-6 96-3 89-8 75°7 
124-7 126-4 115-6 107-2 96-6 94-1 
143-5 161-1 130-3 108-4 108-0 93-8 
88-7 115-5 126-5 101-7 99-8 93-6 
93-2 129-5 134-7 108-6 99-6 92-8 
105-2 129-0 127-1 114-1 104-4 95-5 
47-6 92-1 121-1 99-4 109-9 90-0 
88-2 109-7 126-9 96-4 96-5 94-3 
69-7 125-1 177°7 96-4 99-1 87-0 
94-4 135-6 105-2 99-0 114-5 97-4 
70-6 104-9 118-5 91-7 92-2 92-4 
126-2 174-3 167-6 126-9 99-6 89-5 
87-7 111-4 132-0 96-6 100-9 96-2 
87-5 108-4 111-6 104-1 100-9 92-2 
112-7 133-9 128-0 113-9 104-4 91-0 
124-9 145-1 126-1 102-8 96-6 96-2 
103-2 105-8 108-9 95-8 103-3 95-5 
107-6 209-8 178-3 169-5 149-1 145-5 
114-4 123-0 117-8 113-2 104-0 98-4 
106-9 114-4 18" 4 113-6 107-9 101-7 
136-3 148-9 128-3 120-7 102-8 4-9 
105-4 111-9 115-4 99-9 91-6 90-9 
110-6 120-7 110-9 100-9 99-1 95-1 
108-3 116-8 108-1 98-1 95-5 88-0 
111-1 121-8 111-7 101-7 100-3 97-0 
95°9 98-2 101-6 98-8 95-4 93-4 
117-7 122-8 114-4 105-6 97-8 95-9 
95-2 97-3 102-6 101-7 98-3 96-1 
73°3 70-7 78-6 73°5 771 76-1 
110-7 88-0 79:3 75-6 67-6 61-0 
96-0 114-9 93-0 84-6 82-9 69°5 
172-4 55-9 43-0 54-0 30-3 30-5 
75:1 75-5 79-9 74:9 68-9 65-4 
123-2 125-2 117-3 105-8 95-9 90-1 
122-2 125-9 113-2 99-6 92-0 88-1 
121-6 120-4 118-5 113-8 96-6 96-5 
125-5 125-6 123-4 112-0 101-4 90-7 
132-9 124-6 119-7 110-0 102-2 97-4 
142-3 129-7 124-5 112-5 103-7 96-9 
112-2 113-0 109-4 105-3 99-2 98-6 
101-7 111-6 110-5 102-0 96-6 91-8 


1The ‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
aumber of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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flour and cereal, sugar and syrup factories also 
released employees, but improvement was 
noted in some other branches, notably in bread 
and biscuit factories. Activity on February 1 
last year was greater, general gains having 
then been recorded. 


Pulp and Paper—Contractions were indi- 
cated in pulp and paper mills, while printing 
and publishing and paper-using factories were 
also quieter. The index was lower than on 
February 1, 1930, when losses had also been 
indicated. Data were received from 543 em- 
ployers of 58,405 workers, as against 59,104 
at the beginning of January.. Most of the re- 
duction took place in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A further decrease was 
shown in rubber factories, 42 of which released 
255 employees from~their payrolls, bringing 
them to 13,302 at the beginning of February. 
Employment was not so brisk as on the same 
date in 1930, when the tendency was upward. 

Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was larger 
than on February 1, 1930, but activity then 
was rather greater than on the date under re- 
view. Silk, woollen, headwear, garment and 
personal furnishing and hosiery and knitting 
establismments registered important increases 
in personnel. The working force of the 717 
co-operating firms aggregated 80,725 persons, 
as compared with 75,993 in their last report. 
Ontario and Quebec showed particularly note- 
worthy improvement. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
small gain was recorded in this group, in which 
employment was in less volume than on Feb- 
ruary 1 a year ago. Returns were tabulated 
from 147 manufacturers with 14,907 employees, 
or 39 more than in the preceding month. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 126 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 7,709, as compared 
with 7,670 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was not so active as in the winter 
of 1930. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further seasonal decrease in this group on 
the date under review, according to 154 manu- 
facturers, whose labour forces included 9,407 
workers, or 400 less than in the preceding 
month. Employment was slacker than on 
February 1, 1930, although larger losses were 
then indicated. 

Electric Current—Continued curtailment 
was reported in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February, when the 93 co-op- 
erating manufactures reported 14,727 em- 
ployees, compared with 15,155 at the begin- 
ning of January. Activity was less than on 
February 1 last year. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a slight reces- 
sion, and the situation was not so good as on 
the same date a year ago. Data were received 
from 69 establishments, employing 15,573 op- 
eratives, as against 15,591 on January 1, 1931. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and steel 
factories, the recovery being most noteworthy 
in vehicles and rolling mills, while agricultural 
implement factories were slacker. The im- 
provement in Ontario and Quebec was most 
pronounced, but the trend was generally up- 
ward. Statistics were tabulated from 736 firms, 
whose staffs stood at 120,736, compared with 
114,943 on January 1. The index was lower 
than on the corresponding date last year, 
when greater advances had been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, zinc 
and copper and precious metal works recorded 
heightened activity, but smelting and refining 
was slacker. The general gain was less than 
as on February 1, 1930, when the index was 
several points higher. The working forces of 
the 120 co-operating manufacturers included 
17,824 employees, or 412 more than at the 
beginning of January. The increase took place 
largely in Ontario and Quebec. 


Mineral Products—Eighty-five  establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
11,801 workers, as compared with 12,161 in 
the preceding month. Activity was generally 
less than in the winter of 1930. 


Logging 


Contractions were recorded in logging opera- 
tions at the beginning of February; the dc- 
crease compared unfavourably with the gain 
noted on the same date in 1930, when the 
index was many points higher. Statements 
were received from 223 operators employing 
27,488 workers, as against 29,030 on January 1. 
The trend of employment was downward in 
all except the Prairie Provinces. 


Mining 

Coal and other non-metallic minerals 
afforded decreased employment, and metallic 
ore mines were also rather slacker. On the 
whole, there was a decline of 1,286 persons 
in the forces of the operators furnishing re- 
turns, who numbered 223. Their staffs aggre- 
gated 49,952 employees, of whom 27,582 were 
engaged in the mining of coal, 15,928 in metal- 
lic ores and 6,442 in non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal. Activity had increased on 
February 1, 1930, when the index was several 
points higher than on the date under review. 
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Communications 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 27,555 persons, 
compared with 28,663 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was not s0 
ereat as on the same date in 1930, although 
the losses then recorded had been larger. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was an 
upward trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, but the index was lower than 
in the winter of 1930. The 154 co-operating 
employers had 24,038 persons on their pay- 
rolls, or 147 more than in the preceding month. 
Quebec registered increases, but there were re- 
ductions in the other provinces. 


Steam Railway—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a larger number of workers than 00 
February 1 a year ago, were noted in steam 
railway operation, in which employment was 
at a lower level than in the last few years of 
the record. Returns were compiled from 106 
companies and branches in this group, whose 
staffs aggregated 71,949 persons, as compared 
with 74,834 on January lI. There were large 
decreases in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —Employment in 
water transportation showed an increase, con- 
trasting with the declines usually recorded 
at the beginning of February; 78 employers 
added 499 workers to their payrolls, bringing 
them to 12,508 on the date under review. 
There were gains in the Eastern Provinces 
and British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Employment in building construc- 
tion decreased on February 1, as is customary 
during the winter. The index was lower than 
at the beginning of February of 1930. Statis- 
tics were received from 702 contractors, with 
35,847 persons in their employ, as against 
37,804 on January 1. The greatest contrac- 
tions were in Quebec, while improvement was 
noted in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Highway—The number of persons employed 
by 256 firms in the highway construction and 
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maintenance group was 48,321 or 6,905 less 
than in the preceding month. The seasonal 
losses in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
were especially pronounced, while increases 
Employment in this 
group was in greater volume than on February 


were shown in Ontario. 


1 in any previous year on record, due to the 
public unemployment relief works undertaken 
throughout the Dominion. 


Railway —Considerable 
noted in railway construction and mainten- 


improvement was 


ance, contrasting with the decline reported ou 
the same date of 1930, when the index was 
lower. Statements were tabulated from 47 
employers in this group, with 31,803 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 29,554 in 
the last report. Increases in personnel were 
registered in all provinces, those in Quebec 


being greatest. 
Services 


Employment in services was not so active 
as in the preceding month; 250 establishments 
reported 21,228 employees, or 95 less than on 
January 1. The index was a few points lower 
than on February 1 of last year, when im- 
provement was noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the usual activity at the Christ- 
mas and holiday season, there was a consider- 
able falling-off in the number employed in 
trade on February 1. The losses were on 4 
slightly larger scale than those noted on the 
same date in 1930, and the index of employ- 
ment stood at 123-1, compared with 124°6 on 
February 1 last year. The 798 trading estab- 
lishments furnishing data reduced their pay- 
rolls from 93,321 employees on January Low 
86,520 at the beginning of February. There 
were general decreases, mainly in retail stores, 
but wholesalers were also slacker. 

Index number of employment by tables. 
economic areas, leading cities and industries 
are given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference {o involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trade or who are 
idle because of illness are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
ports varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. © | 


in December, the tendency, however, being 
toward greater activity. In all other provinces 
a lower level of employment was maintained, 
but the recessions indicated were slight. On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions all reported marked re- 
ductions in available work from January, 1930, 
and in Alberta and British Columbia moderate 
curtailment of activity was evident. Nova 
Scotia unions, on the other hand, reported 
nominal improvement in conditions. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Some slight reaction from the steady decline 
in activity which has been indicated by local 
trade unions during the past few months was 
shown at the close of January, the 1,866 labour 
organizations from which reports were tabu- 
lated with 210,402 members, indicating 16-0 
per cent of idleness contrasted with 17-0 per 
cent in December. Unemployment was, how- 
ever, substantially greater than in January, 
1930, when 10-8 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. The determining 
factor in the better conditions which prevailed 
during January from the preceding month was 
the improvement manifest in the province of 
Quebec, due largely to marked employment 
gains in the garment trades of Montreal, 
where operations were resumed in a number 
of factories. In addition, iron and steel work- 
ers and building tradesmen in the same prov- 
ince contributed, though in much lesser degree, 
to the total employment expansion. The 
Nova Scotia situation was much the same as 
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Island. During January, Montreal unions 
registered important gains in the employment 
volume afforded from the previous month due 
particularly to the commencement of opera- 
tions in the majority of garment factories. A 
large number of workers in these factories, 
however, were reported as employed part time 
only, and activity in Montreal still remained 
at a rather low level. In Vancouver, also, un- 
employment eased off slightly during January. 
Regina unions reported a large increase in 
idle members from December, and in Saint 
John also employment showed noteworthy 
curtailment. Minor declines in activity were 
reflected by Toronto, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
and Halifax unions. Edmonton unions alone 
indicated a more favourable situation than in 
January a year ago, the improvement, how- 
ever, being but nominal while of the contrac- 
tions in the remaining cities, those recorded 
by Toronto and Saint John were quite pro- 
nounced, 
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From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be seen that the curve of unem- 
ployment at the end of January followed a 
course contrary to that of the last few months 
and extended in a downward direction. The 
divergence from December, however, was very 
slight The curve rested considerably above 
the level indicated at the end of January, 1930, 
showing that unemployment was in greater 
prevalence during the month under review. 

A substantially improved situation as com- 
pared with the previous month, was shown by 
unions in the manufacturing industries during 
January, the 499 unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 57,341 members indicating 
12:0 per cent of idleness compared with 17-7 
per cent in December. Better conditions in 
the garment trades of Quebec accounted to a 
large extent for this favourable situation, and 
contributory gains, though involving fewer 
workers, were indicated by iron and steel, 
wood, hat and cap, leather, jewellery and 
unclassified workers, papermakers, printing 
tradesmen and metal polishers. On the other 
hand, heavy declines in activity were recorded 
by cigar makers and reductions on a smaller 
scale by textile, fur and glass workers com- 
pared with the situation in the manufacturing 
industries in January, 1930, when 8-8 per cent 
of the members reported were idle, the major- 
ity of trades indicated a lower level of activity 
during the month under review, the reductions 
in the garment trades covering the greatest 
number of workers. Considerable improve- 
ment was shown by unclassified workers from 
January a year ago and among fur, textile 
and hat and cap workers, the employment 
trend was upward. 

Returns tabulated from 53 unions of coal 
miners at the end of January with a total 
membership of 19,587 persons indicated 1,087, 
or a percentage of 5°5 idle, contrasted with 
5-4 per cent of unemployment in December 
and with 4-2 per cent at the close of January, 
1930. Inactivity in the Alberta mines was 
responsible for the slight increase in idleness 
shown over December while in Nova Scotia 
a fractional employment gain was recorded 
and in British Columbia adequate work was 
provided for all members reported. Alberta 
unions were also a large factor in the less 
favourable situation shown in comparison with 
January, 1930, though in Nova Scotia also 
activity was very slightly reduced. In British 
Columbia, as in the previous comparison, all 
members were reported busy. ; 

Quietness still prevailed in the building and 
construction trades, the unemployment volume 
at the end of January being slightly in excess 
of that indicated in December. Returns for 
the month reviewed were received from a total 
of 256 unions of building tradesmen with a 


combined membership of 30,994 persons, 
14,331 of whom or a percentage of 46-2 were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 44-5 per cent in December. Extensive 
employment losses were reported from Janu- 
ary, 1930, when 30°6 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. A large drop 
from December in the volume of work 
afforded was shown by steam shovel and 
dredgemen and bridge and structural iron 
workers, who together formed but a small 
share of the total membership for the group. 
Also among painters, decorators and paper 
hangers and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
noteworthy curtailment of activity was evi- 
dent, and employment for granite and stone 
cutters, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
and carpenters and joiners declined. On the 
other hand, hod carriers and building labour- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ers, plumbers and steamfitters and electrical 
workers reported a somewhat greater volume 
of activity than in December. A small ad- 
vance in employment was indicated by elec- 
trical workers from January a year ago but in 
all other trades the situation was adverse, 
especially noteworthy contractions being re- 
ported by bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
and carpenters and joiners, 

Only a slight variation from the previous 
month in the unemployment volume was re- 
corded during January in the transportation 
industries, the percentage of unemployment 
rising from 10:6 in December to 11-0 at the 
close of the month reviewed. ‘The January 
percentage was based on the returns tabulated 
from 794 unions of transportation workers 
covering 72,864 members. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns included over 82 per 
cent of the entire group membership reporting, 
indicated a ‘fractional unemployment gain 
from December, as did street and electric 
railway employees; and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs activity was also at a lower level. 
Some lessening of the unemployment volume, 
however, was reported by navigation workers. 
Steam railway employees accounted to a large 
extent for the unfavourable situation shown in 
the transportation industries from January, 
1930, when 7-3 per cent of the members re- 
ported in the group as a whole, were without 
work and among street and electric railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs some 
employment cessation was noted. Navigation 
workers were afforded about the same volume 
of activity as in January a year ago. 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment affecting longshore workers 
owing to the casual nature of their employ- 
ment During January 15 associations of these 
workers made returns with a membership 
covering 7,141 persons, 24:0 per cent of whom 
were reported idle on the last day of the 
month contrasted with 16-0 per cent in De- 
cember and with 10-8 per cent in January, 
1980. 

Retail clerks at the end of January with 5 
unions reporting 1,228 members, indicated 3:4 
per cent of the members out of work com- 
pared with -2 per cent in December and 
with a fully engaged situation in January a 
year ago. 

The 72 unions of civic employees from 
which returns were received in January, with 
7,660 members, indicated an unemployment 
percentage of 2-1 in contrast with 1-0 per 
cent in December. Conditions showed nomi- 
nal improvement, however, from January, 
1930, when 2-5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. 


Unions in the miscellaneous group of trades 
suffered a moderate drop from the preceding 
month in the volume of employment afforded 
during January, as shown by the reports re- 
ceived from 134 unions, embracing a member- 
ship of 7,619 persons. Of these, 1,393 were 
idle on the last day of the month, a percent- 
age of 18-3 compared with 15:1 per cent in 
December. Hotel and restaurant employees 
indicated a decided slump in activity from 
December, and were the main feature in the 
unfavourable situation reported in the group 
as a whole, though among unclassified work- 
ers and barbers unemployment eased off 
slightly. Stationary engineers and firemen 
maintained the same unemployment volume 
as in December, while among theatre and 
stage employees the trend was toward greater 
activity, though the improvement registered 
was fractional only. All trades shared in the 
retrogressive employment movement shown 
in the miscellaneous group, as a whole from 
January, 1930, when 8-9 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle, conditions for hotel 
and restaurant employees, stationary engineers 
and firemen and unclassified workers being 
particularly depressed. 


Little change from the previous month in 
the situation for fishermen was indicated at 
the close of January, the 4 unions which made 
returns in January with 1,362 members show- 
ing 11:0 per cent of idleness contrasted with 
11-5 per cent at the end of December. Note- 
worthy improvement in conditions, however, 
was noted from January, 1980, when 18-4 per 
cent of unemployment was recorded. 


Greater activity prevailed for lumber work- 
ers and loggers during January than in De- 
cember, though unemployment still remained 
at a rather high level. Returns for January 
were tabulated from 4 unions of these work- 
ers with 1,184 members, 30-6 per cent of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 41:2 per cent in December. 
A large falling off in available work, however, 
was recorded from January, 1930, when the 
percentage of idleness stood at 12-2. 


Table I shows by: provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1931 


During the month of January, 1931, the 
volume of business, as shown by the average 


daily placements effected by the offices of the. 


Employment Service of Canada, was 1 per 
cent less than that transacted during the pre- 
vious month, but more than double that of 
January a year ago. A substantial gain over 
December was. shown in construction and 
maintenance and one of lesser magnitude in 
manufacturing, but these were more than off- 
set by declines in all other groups. A notice- 
able increase over January last year was due 
to exceptionally heavy placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, in which division 
work sponsored by the Federal-Provincial re- 


an upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review. In both instances the 
ratios of vacancies and placements to appli- 
cations were higher than those shown at the 
close of January last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 61:7 
and 66:2 during the first and the second half 
of January, 1931, in comparison with ratios of 
62:0 and 63:0 during the same periods of 1930. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
60:4 and 64:7 as compared with 57:4 and 61:1 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by nha to the offices throughout 
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lief plan for the alleviation of unemployment 
was carried on. A slight gain was also shown 
in mining, but all remaining groups registered 
declines, the largest being in logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications declined sharply dur- 
ing the first half of the month, but showed 
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Canada during January, 1931, was 2,123 as 
compared with 2,142 during the preceding 
month and with 1,053 in January, 1930, 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,310 in com- 
parison with 2,853'in December and with 1,685 
during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Janu- 
ary, 1931, was 2,076, of which 536 were in 
regular employment and 1,540 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,106 during the preced- 
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ing month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 998 daily, consisting of 591 place- 
ments in regular and 407 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of January, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 55,627 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 53,972 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 18,932, of which 10,846 were 
of men and 3,086 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 40,040. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 47,853 
for men and 7,332 for women, a total of 55,185, 
while applications for work numbered 86,044, 
of which 74,383 were from men and 11,661 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date :— 


PLACEMENTS 
- Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1) bas te eae a a Leer | 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
POD 2 waretd coh cs boss 297,827 95,695 393,522 
1Q02R eas ROS ee 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1 ee EAE ESE 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
TOZO area es. se tedtcoeee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TOD Glare. Sette tiet. aye Zits 300,226 109,929 410,155 
VOD rele Bas cnet 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOD SRP A Sts cicustseia® 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
TO2O ernest Rue okeweee 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
LOBOS oo dette 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
1931 (1 month)........ 13,932 40,040 53,972 





Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of 16 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia during January, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
Iments were over 17 per cent less than in 
December and nearly 15 per cent below Janu- 
ary, 1930. Construction and maintenance was 
the only group to show any appreciable gain 
in placements over January of last year, and 
this: was more than offset by declines in ser- 
vices. Fewer placements were also made in 
manufacturing, logging, and trade. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
construction and maintenance 96; trade, 34; 
and services, 356, of which 293 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 29 men and 
63 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received in employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was 14 per cent 
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higher than during the preceding month and 
nearly 46 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements, also, were 
nearly 15 per cent above December and over 
50 per cent in excess of January, 1930. Con- 
struction and maintenance and services were 
the: only groups in which more placements 
were made during the month under review 
than in January of last year and accounted 
for the increase under this comparison. The 
gain in the former was attributable to work 
undertaken in relief of unemployment. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 21; construction and main- 
tenance, 324; and services, 566, of which 401 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 99 men and 54 women 
during the month. 


QUEBEC 

During January, employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec received orders for nearly 
23 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 15 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a gain of 21 per cent in placements in com- 
parison with December, but a decline of nearly 
21 per cent when compared with January, 
1930. Logging showed the most substantial 
loss in placements from January of last year, 
followed by manufacturing and construction 
and maintenance. The only gain of note was 
in services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 33; logging, 201; 
construction and maintenance, 165; trade, 30; 
and services, 623, of which 492 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 379 men and 464 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
January called for just under 1 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 173 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a nominal gain in placements when compared 
with December, but a gain of nearly 209 per 
cent in comparison with January, 1930. A 
large number of placements was again made 
on relief work and accounted for the sub- 
stantial increase in placements over January 
of last year. There were, however, more 
placements in the services’ division, but these 
gains were partly offset by declines in other 
groups, of which those in logging and manu- 
facturing were the largest. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 719; logging, 496; farming, 196; transpor- 
tation, 134; construction and maintenance, 
26,922: trade, 450; and services, 3,738, of which 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1931 























Vacancies Applicants Regular 

aa ace- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred |\——————-————-|_ placed same 

during | atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1930 
Nova: Scotia. 85. c. 35 casas otros ee dass 581 33 633 698 92 454 895 151 
aliaxe scone ices sori Meta 325 14 376 300 40 260 483 42 
SERRE 7 Ta Pee Cree 87 18 98 139 42 35 166 76 
MEV cnc terres Seis beast seroma 169 1 159 169 10 159 246 33 
New Brunswick...................-- 962 12 1,131 938 153 795 839 124 
eR eR EO I AR ie Mea eis 112 3 119 109 90 19 279 31 
UAE eee ce he ancien tees 483 9 560 472 31 441 160 52 
RP a eee or eistoinicttiee ei eiere erlainne 367 0 452 367 32 335 400 41 
Quebec. enckceeis ae cmaeione sae 1,318 229 35 eis 1,763 sa og 1, a“ 1,281 
Be Sis Sitidiegs 28 RRO Be ameren 1 

De ai ROR het urine I 3 RA ROR 183 0 369 190 107 83 106 281 
Be hin a eae OSA 441 98 1,669 418 269 49 824 447 
HEM Slo hen eta iS ety Seas te 393 31 949 746 204 92 368 240 
Nees RR PE ene 4s date tes 12 0 21 12 12 0 118 
BAG Pe DONO ea. ates oe 155 78 256 148 135 3 56 117 
SS AORTIC ROGOE 132 22 246 248 114 1 84 74 
Ontarioy er oats. Boe coon 33,518 538 44,446 33,364 7,974 24,729 29,402 6,294 
239 0 261 237 31 206 118 48 
2,916 4 3, Lid 2,911 47 2, 864 2,176 71 
318 5 366 lid 22 295 422 66 
54 0 88 57 51 6 64 199 
148 0 240 148 96 2 237 333 
Pope Mae akevca eee etale Utara eteiatate the ae 966 22 1,099 979 43 905 296 43 
A ic eats A a eu accuse co NG 587 3 1,415 586 194 392 5,827 224 
SFR PEA is eth ta a BU iy ah 9 2,484 13 2,568 2,473 57 2,416 125 51 
Bera sie eee wwe aietaher tala eal casio 946 6 1,344 951 45 894 840 78 
leet egal 22 Saipan seer nes eee 2,054 9 2,330 2,072 78 1,965 1,732 237 
wats Species ate eh ee att 4 100 4 139 4 57 36 378 96 
RSS ME aks seh rel hier 104 0 155 116 73 43 96 532 
nes Ae TOTS SL SIOPS, AIR chen 816 1 950 802 29 773 146 69 
BAe arpa aren reine AR peas Beye Bad oe 2,838 Ue 3,223 2,882 308 2,413 3,613 349 
A RCTS. MPA. abd Melton 269 0 376 263 141 12 40 289 
IPeteEbOrourn sss. en etetuclseiastene 610 7 594 621 58 548 382 127 
PortcArthurr ses. nce tits ven ances 1,123 0 1,108 1,101 1,080 21 97 619 
BPS Sie: Po oS tise iad bak: 1,278 104 1,549 1,162 37 e125 1,139 40 
A SNES BARS Saad RS ee. 337 6 358 331 157 174 243 63 
eee a Ett haem Sikes Ue eee statererece 83 220 0 236 220 92 128 397 33 
174 3 488 179 129 36 213 59 
498 0 589 500 142 358 O20" | te toe ie 
122 0 272 137 85 52 47 107 
158 0 235 145 117 28 155 245 
13; 727 263 20,602 13, 658 4,670 8,590 8,745 2,106 
AACE Boe ies Hrd Cor Oe 432 11 8 422 135 287 1,545 210 
Manitoba’: cues een..< sae mans cease 45008 18 9,019 7,564 980 6,503 2,579 2,212 
iin Tietorshen Tete ei sibiateieretant Maracas aie 1,286 1 1,455 1,272 38 1,234 192 102 
PEE PES UE en AS 29 0 70 2 18 85 16 
Winnipeg) (2... senate Nee ale aa ls morro 6,222 17 7,494 6, 265 924 5,260 2,302 2,094 
Saskatchewals. ..i2.0.60<.00c0s00-0- 3,201 39 4,083 3,184 1,069 2,110 5,106 885 
FISEGVAN. 2 soe cine estas aetna Melee te 66 0 209 69 21 48 116 8 
WWECLEOTG ee Ghee ean ee ee tae 13 0 13 13 13 Ore ot Or lenvene a egescnes 
MGOsei Jawan seme. ee tiae re ebe cee 681 17 957 683 80 600 1,039 94 
North Battletord:cs.nces scoaes eet 63 1 78 51 26 25 29 
IPrincetAlsert rts eee eee ne 449 14 369 250 218 32 135 110 
Reo NAO 1 eh cere yan naaae ere dee 392 5 809 396 252 142 1,791 311 
Saskatoon vce cae sclera en ae 1,263 0 1,299 1,478 318 1,160 1,779 250 
PwittiCurrents ertnn teen soe 48 2 4 2 38) 9 33 
Wily DULTUMYE s, Stacey cic einc ae 35 0 89 38 25 13 50 25 
Porkton ne. tc: cation nee creme 191 0 176 164 83 39 25 
Albertans)... oe ae enna 4,716 6 8,040 4,710 2,162 2,548 6,630 3,378 
Cal eaten. Beste coors ont nine Ea 1,619 1 3,064 1,625 W552 73 3, 758 1,280 
Drumibellerss ne aceon een ee 98 0 501 97 68 29 341 45 
Mdmonton. weiss ads ee eee 1,973 4 3,354 1,963 463 1,500 1,944 1,883 
ethioridees aot ms neuen ohne 426 1 532 427 32 395 361 112 
MeCiCme E1AU..00-) secs ces eee eae 600 0 589 598 47 551 226 58 
British Columbia.................... 3,302 21 15,164 3,486 659 2,673 11,948 1,025 
Cranbroolkir ci So Lae eee 4 162 39 28 6 
Kamloops. tac eet ee. eee 54 2 210 56 26 11 71 17 
Kelownanietnawedsel sient olen ieee 574 0 646 571 3 568 437 12 
INGISOny franc Re setae oer 66 1 102 77 68 9 if 83 
New Westminster...........0ss000:: 54 0 144 54 9 45 213 23 
Peénticton onsets lets i aen ede eee 51 4 106 48 14 29 251 I 
BTINCO COOL LO sa. 0 sciatic akeial ie ies 237 0 DRE 237 lf 230 72 
Prince Rupertaccctcs serceeee tetas 82 0 120 82 68 14 310 41 
Revelstoke sidatehk soon heweraes oat 138 0 152 138 1 137 10 6 
NMENCOU VOR aero cy os sap mia aiaied ole re 644 10 11,556 767 349 297 9,294 501 
VICtOriath.tieee soe coos ee coer mene 1,418 0 1,729 1,417 86 1,331 1,275 167 
ALL OM COS he cnet neces eaeek bern ce eee 55,185 896 8,044 55,627 13,932 49,040 58,861 15,350 
SLs sivas serosa eieieaaiad (oS. oceans abe ice 47,853 329 74,383 47,678 10,846 36, 722 52,724 11,904 


Women......... tenet e ee eee eee eeees 7,332 567 11,661 7,949 3,086 3,318 6,137 3,446 
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2,098 were of household workers. During the 
month 6,682 men and 1,292 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January, were nearly 18 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
over 162 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain of over 
16 per cent in placements in comparison with 
December and of nearly 106 per cent when 
compared with January, 1930. Construction 
and maintenance was the only group in which 
more placements were made during the month 
under review than during the corresponding 
month of last year. This gain, which was due 
to placements on unemployment relief work, 
was offset in part by declines in all other 
divisions, of which those in logging, services 
and farming were the most substantial. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were made during the month were: 
logging, 172; farming, 188; construction and 
maintenance, 6,060; trade, 90; and services, 
944, of which 779 were of household workers. 
During the month 601 men and 379 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 23 per cent, 
both in the number of positions offered and 
of placements effected when compared with 
the preceding month, but a gain of nearly 61 
per cent in vacancies and of nearly 70 per 
cent in placements when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. The gain 
in placements over January, 1930, was due to 
increases in the construction and maintenance 
and logging divisions. These gains, hcewever, 
were offset, in part, by declines in all other 
groups, of which those im services, farming 
and manufacturing were the largest. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 30; logging, 532; farming, 1383; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,751; trade, 55; 
and services, 656, of which 459 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 751 men and 
318 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received in employment offices in AIl- 
berta during January, were nearly 16 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 7 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 16 per cent less than in December and 
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over 6 per cent fewer than in January, 1939. 
Although placements in the construction and 
maintenance, mining and logging divisions 
were higher than during January, 1930, these 
gains were more than offset by declines in all 
other groups. The largest reduction was in 
the services’ division. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing, 67; log- 
ging, 457; farming, 142; mining, 226; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,185; and services, 576, 
of which 500 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,923 of men and 239 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
8 per cent less than in the preceding month 
but over 47 per cent in excess of the. corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of over 8 per cent in placements when 
compared with December, but a gain of nearly 
54 per cent in comparison with January a year 
ago. Placements on relief work were respon- 
sible for the increase over January, 1930, as 
construction and maintenance, under which 
this work falls, was the only group to show a 
substantial gain in placements under this com- 
parison. There was, however, a small increase 
in bush placements. Of the decline in all 
other groups those in services, manufacturing 
and trade were the largest. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
79; logging, 332; farming, 56; transportation, 
33; construction and maintenance, 1,987; trade, 
45; and services, 792, of which 475 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 382 men and 277 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 13,932 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,682 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 781 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 718 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 63 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4.00, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 


Transfers at the reduced rate from Quebec 
centres in January numbered 80, of which 73 
were to provincial points, the balance repre- 
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senting an interprovincial movement. The 
Quebec office effected all transfers within the 
province, despatching 73 bushmen to employ- 
ment within its own zone. The 7 persons 
going outside the province were also bushmen, 
bound for Pembroke on certificates issued at 
Hull. 


Benefiting by the reduced transportation 
rate in Ontario 256 persons were found em- 
ployment, 250 of whom went to positions with- 
in the province and 6 to situations outside. 
The latter were miners despatched from Tim- 
mins to the Quebec zone. Provincially, Port 
Arthur despatched 110 bush workers and Fort 
William 70 bush workers to centres within 
their respective zones. From Sudbury 14 ma- 
chine drillers were sent to Timmins, one lum- 
ber camp clerk to Sault Ste. Marie and 20 
bushmen and 12 teamsters to employment 
within the Sudbury zone. The Timmins zone, 
in addition, received 5 miners and 2 dam con- 
struction workers from Cobalt, one pump oper- 
ator from Ottawa and one fur trader from 
Toronto. To the Cobalt zone were destined 
5 teamsters and 6 lumber loaders travelling 
from North Bay and 2 dairy workers trans- 
ferred from Kitchener. The remaining pro- 
vinecial transfer was of a plumber’s helper 
bound for North Bay and journeying from 
Niagara Falls. 


The Manitoba transfers at the reduced rate 
during January were 105 in number, all of 
which were effected by the Winnipeg office. 
Of these, 58 were provincial and 47 interpro- 
vincial. Included in the provincial movement 
were 4 farm domestics and 2 hotel employees 
going to Brandon, one store clerk and one 
farm hand to Dauphin and 28 farm hands, 18 
bushmen and 3 mine workers to employment 
in the Winnipeg zone. Of the persons going 
outside the province the Port Arthur zone re- 
ceived 21 bush workers, one hotel employee, 
one domestic and one cook. To the agricul- 
tural districts of Saskatchewan 16 farm hands 
and 4 farm household workers travelled from 
Winnipeg. In addition 3 hotel employees 
were despatched to Regina. 


Certificates for reduced transportation were 
issued by Saskatchewan offices during January 
to 226 persons, 224 of whom travelled to cen- 
tres within the province and the remainder to 
employment outside. Provincially 199 bush 
workers were despatched to employment chiefly 
in the Prince Albert zone, the Saskatoon and 


Prince Albert offices being largely responsible 
for this labour movement. In addition, 13 
farm hands and one farm household worker 
were sent to various rural points throughout 
the province, a number of offices assisting in 
the transfer of these workers. The Estevan 
office despatched one labourer each to Saska- 
toon and Prince Albert zones, while from Re- 
gina one hotel cook and one teacher went to 
Saskatoon, one labourer to Moose Jaw, and 2 
teachers and 2 laundry workers to Prince Al- 
bert. From Saskatoon one hotel waitress went 
to a point within its own zone, which zone 
also received one book-keeper journeying from 
Weyburn. The 2 transfers outside the province 
were of a farm hand and a farm domestic 
despatched from Regina to Brandon. 


Of the 62 workers who were granted reduced 
rate certificates in Alberta during January 61 
travelled to employment within the province. 
Of these 60 received their certificates at Ed- 
monton for various points within the same 
zone and included 46 bush workers, 6 farm 
hands, 3 miners, 2 hotel maids, 2 sawmill 
workers and one fireman. The Edmonton zone 
also received one farm housekeeper from Cal- 
gary. The one person going outside the prov- 
ince was a town housekeeper who travelled 
from Calgary to Swift Current. 


British Columbia offices granted 52 certi- 
ficates for reduced transportation during Jan- 
uary, all provincial. Of these, 26 were issued 
at Vancouver to 4 mine workers and one saw- 
yer going to Penticton, one hotel waitress to 
Nelson, one seamstress to Kamloops, and to 7 
bush workers, one railway construction 
labourer, one bridge construction foreman, one 
steel worker, 3 cooks, one blacksmith, 2 con- 
struction engineers, one timekeeper, one con- 
struction superintendent and one carpenter 
travelling to employment at various points 
within the Vancouver zone. Securing certi- 
ficates at Nelson 13 railway construction work- 
ers went to Kamloops and 7 bushmen and 
one farm hand within the Nelson zone, while 
from Prince George 5 bushmen were trans- 
ferred to points within its own zone. 


Of the 781 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during January 543 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 203 by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 24 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 11 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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ne ee ee a 
(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During January, 1931 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing January as compared with the preceding 
month, but the aggregate was slightly higher 
than in January, 1930. It was also greater 
than in January of most years since this re- 
cord was instituted in 1920, being exceeded 
only by 1929 and 1928. The co-operating 
municipalities reported permits for building 
estimated to cost $7,510,745 as compared with 
$15,440,281 in December, 1930, and $7,217,397 
in January, 1930. There was, therefore a re- 
duction of 51 per cent in the former, but an 
increase of 4-1 per cent in the es more 
significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted over 400 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $1,800 ,009 
and more than 1,000 permits for other build- 
ings estimated to cost approximately $4,500,- 
000. In December, authority was granted for 
the erection of some 500 dwellings and 1,200 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $2,600,000 and $12,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported increases in the value of the building 
authorized during January as compared with 


December, the gain in the first named being 
most noteworthy. Of the declines recorded in 
the remaining provinces that of $5,778,568, or 
79-8 per cent, in Quebec was most pronounced 

As compared with January, 1980, there were 
increases in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. The most marked gain 
in this comparison was in British Columbia, 
where the value of the building authorized in- 
creased by $1,092,074, or 109-9 per cent. Re- 
ductions were recorded in Nova Scotia and 
the three Prairie Provinces, that of $816,835, 
or ‘6-1 per cent in Saskatchewan being 
greatest. 

In Montreal and Vancouver, there were de- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with the preceding month, 
but increases over the corresponding month of 
last year. Toronto showed a decline in both 
comparisons, while in Winnipeg the January 
total was higher than in December, but lower 
than in January, 1930. The following cities re- 
ported increases in both comparisons—New 
Glasgow, Saint John, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Fort William, Guelph, Kitchener, London, 
Oshawa, York and East York Townships, Wel- 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 


Cities Jan., 1931 | Dec., 1930 | Jan., 1930 Cities Jan., 1931 | Dec., 1930 | Jan., 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. [Island-- 
Charlottetown ....|............ Nil Nil Narmiaweee st 9,525 17,200 75,385 
Nova scotia 49,840 227, 202 148,540 Sault Ste. Marie. ... 1,158 2,075 1,845 
*Halifax 44,840 217,762 147,540  MOROULGN Sm. ole ics 1,248,036 | 2,538,096 | 1,730,887 
New Glasgow... 5,000 140 Nil York and East 
BSyadneyvs 9k... . Nil 9,300 Nil York Townships. 494,558 300, 582 133,100 
New Brunswick..... 80,875 5,435 22,210 Welland: :.? +... 14,990 5,300 170 
Prederictont).). .\'/ |e ieee oer Nil *Windsont = bo! i+.. 7,350 49, 250 217,840 
SMonetons.-s. «| Nil 200 Nil East Windsor.. ... 500 4,250 1,700 
aint Johns... 5 80, 875 0,289 22210 IRIVICTSIOG ccc 5 «sc: Nil 600 4,200 
Quebec............ 1,466,442 | 7,245,010 | 1,059,933 Sandwich......... 1,200 1,200 61, 100 
*“Montreal—*Maison- Walkerville....... 482,000 21,000 90,000 
neuve. . 1,028,570 6,675,354 891,875 Woodstock.......... 15,782 1,681 3,028 
"Quebec. Re 317, 247 501, 836 54, 158 Manitoba............ 111,425 661, 950 732,700 
Shawinigan Falls... Nil Nil 800 "Brandon bunsctecie Nil 1,800 Nil 
*Sherbrooke...... 93, 900 54,000 72,800 St. Boniface......... 75 609, 000 2,500 
“Three Rivers..... 26,725 8,820 300 *Winnipes ac... 111,350 51,150 730, 200 
*Westmount....... Nil 5,000 40,000 Saskatechewan....... 256, 658 225,995 1 073, 493 
Ontario _......... 3,289,884 | 4,197,903 | 2,954,686 *Moose Jaw.......... 4,000 00 Nil 
Belleville.......... 200 133, 920 Nil F Regingda wen bt. oi.” 34, 083 192,220 54,143 
“Brantiord.....: 0 se. 4, lod 427,115 13,904 *Saskatoonoe ... « «os i 218,575 33,475 1,019,350 
Chathani.. 7. 2 eee 2,300 153 , 294 38,517 Alberta? 26... 5: . 169, 433 155,781 Aah ay eA! 
*Fort William..... 14,000 11, 200 2,000 *Calgearyitiin. « osc 93 , 428 62,904 191, 636 
Galt se hele ee 7,350 9,075 3,035 “Hic MOntone a. ki... 2. 26, 100 27,765 20, 600 
~Guelpies inh oe 36, 525 7,162 8,360 Lethbridge......... 47,555 14,712 17, 985 
*Hamilton........... 158, 200 190,300 320, 650 Medicine Hat....... 2,350 50, 400 1,500 
SINSStON: Mase ee 14,800 9,900 15,825 British Columbia....| 2,086,188 | 2,721,005 994,114 
“Kitchener. ......... 72,550 14, 723 18,695 Kamloopsrgse.. 24: 6, 505 11,800 1,640 
WEONGGN ene aa: 522, 650 80, 060 44,150 Nanaimo. (2... 2:.. 350 15,960 17,500 
Niagara Falls....... 5,305 39,330 15,180 *New Westminster. 198, 860 16,525 16, 125 
Oshawa. . Mas: 49,050 20,475 4,250 Prince Rupert....... 2,940 2,700 4,600 
SOUGWAL 8S ace 40,400 128,570 44,500 *Vancouver'.. 1,797,550 | 2,593,150 866, 744 
Owen Sound..... A Nil 20,200 il North Vancouver. 11,765 16,933 3,800 
*Peterborough....... 7,525 10,370 19,325 Waictoniasiagies >. 68,218 63, 937 83,705 
*Porg Arthur... .¢2. 925 12,622 45 ee ree Be 
*Strationy tke Se 11,530 5, 663 42,325 Total—61 Cities....}| 7,510,745 | 15,440,281 | 7,217,397 
*St. Catharines... .. 4,458 24,125 43,965 
*St. Thomas 880 8,565 300 *Total—35 Cities....| 6,350,287 | 13,988,454 | 6,735,562 
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land, Walkerville, Woodstock, Moose Jaw, 
Lethbridge and New Westmunster. 

Record for January in the Years 1920-1931 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given 
(1926-100). 

As previously stated, the 1931 figure for Jan- 
uary was only twice exceeded in the 12 years’ 
record, ie., by the aggregates for 1929 and 
1928. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January, 1931, and December and January, 
1930. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


a 
SSS EEE 





Indexes of 

: wholesale 
Indexes of | prices of 
Value of value of building 

Year permits permits materials 

issued in issued in | in January 

January January (1926 
(1920=100) | average 
100) 
$ 

OSTA AEE quote 7,510, 745 187-0 84-1 
A930 eres eae TDA 390 179-7 97-3 
LODO ek As oie arta 8, 416, 880 209-5 98-0 
OID EAs eae So ee oA 7,716, 587 192-1 95-2 
LOA eer Mt emer eer a , 676, 537 141-3 96-3 
1926: Srcon ce eceeenet 4,719,534 117-5 102-3 
19255 tee. eee coh 5, 447,270 135-6 101-9 
VOO4 aS 52-8 aE ies te: 4,460,579 111-0 112-4 
1993 se ee ee 4,139,498 103-1 109-8 
ODI... her EPP oe 3,020,004 82-8 109-3 
USA eae es ee 2,595, 564 64-6 143-0 
19208. ates. cee. 4,017,024 100-0 134-5 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minisiry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
January, 1931, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of 
employment in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for February, 1931, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was some fluctuation in the course of 
employment during January, but at the end 
of the month the numbers unemployed 
showed a net decrease as compared with the 
end of December, 1930, although they 
remained higher than immediately before 
Christmas. 

Increases in the numbers unemployed 
occurred in a large number of industries, of 
which the principal included building and 
public works contracting with the manufac- 
ture of bricks, tiles and cement; the glass 
industries; engineering; shipbuilding and ship 


repairing; the manufacture of metal goods; 
the woollen, worsted, jute, hosiery, lace and 
carpet industries; textile bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing; the clothing industries, except 
hat and cap manufacture; the woodworking 
and furnishing trades; and the transport and 
distributive trades. 

There was an improvement, however, in the 
manufacture of pottery, steel, and tinplates; 
and in the motor vehicle, artificial silk yarn, 
linen, hat and cap, boot and shoe, and paper 
and paper board industries. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at January 
26, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
21-5, as compared with 20-2 at December 22, 
1930, and with 12-4 at January 27, 1930. The 
percentage wholy unemployed at January 26, 
1931, was 16-5, as compared with 14-9 at 
December 22, 1930; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 5:0, as compared 
with 5:3. For males alone the percentage at 
January 26, 1931, was 22-1, and for females 
19-9; at December 22, 1930, the corresponding 
percentages were 20-7 and 18-8. 

At January 26, 1931, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,875,330 wholly unem- 
ployed, 607,443 temporarily stopped, and 
109,877 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,592,650. This was 50,477 less 
than a month before, but 1,101,131 more than 
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a year before. The total included 1,850,797 
men, 74,176 boys, 600,179 women and 67,498 
girls. 

The 1,875,330 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,313,000 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 455,500 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 106,830 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,697,928, 
included 254,645 men, 7,056 boys, 54,939 
women, and 4,616 girls who had been on the 
register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 26, 1931, 
was 2,671,213. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
4-2 per cent in January, 1931, as compared 
with December, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 8-2 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement 
are manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
trade (wholesale and retail), hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of October and November, 19380, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of January. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as 
at November 15, totalled 1,378,242, represent- 
ing a decrease of 4.2 per cent since October 
15, 1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of November was $186,155,582, repre- 
senting a decrease over the previous month 
of 9-7 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 2:7 per cent in January, 1931, as com- 
pared with December, 1930, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 7-6 per cent. These changes are 
based upon returns made by 12,913 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments in January had 2,697,244 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were 
$60,665,960. 

The latter part of December and first part 
of January habitually show marked and rapid 
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fluctuations both in employment and pay-roll 
totals due to the holiday season and the 
custom of taking inventories and making re- 
pairs at that time. These conditions usually 
notably affect pay-rolls in the large iron and 
steel and automobile plants. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
for January, 1931, is 73-1, as compared with 
75-1 for December, 1930, 76-5 for November, 
and 90°2 for January, 1980; the index of pay- 
roll totals for January, 1931, is 62-3, as com- 
pared with 67-4 for December, 1930, 68-3 for 
November, 1930, and 87:°6 for January, 1930. 
The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 


The leather group of industries shows an 
increase of 3:9 per cent in employment and 
an increase of 4+1 per cent in pay-roll totals 
in January, but each of the remaining 11 
groups reported fewer employees and de- 
creased pay-roll totals as compared with De- 
cember. 

There were increases in employment in 11 
industries in January and increases in pay- 
roll totals in 8 of the same industries. These 
increases were largely seasonal and were in 
the following industries: Agricultural imple- 
ments, chewing and smoking tobacco, boots 
and shoes, millinery and lace goods, men's 
clothing, automobile tires and inner tubes, 
cane-sugar refining, and slaughtering and meat 
packing; carpets, leather, and steam-railroad 
car shops reported increased employment with 
decreased pay-roll totals. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
in January ranged from 7-9 per cent in saw- 
mills to 18°4 per cent in brick plants and 
occurred in the following additional industries: 
Confectionery, rubber boots and shoes, cement, 
hosiery, and knit goods, carriages and wagons, 
cigars and cigarettes, and stoves. 


Eight of the nine industries which are sur- 
veyed but not included in the bureau’s indexes 
reported decreased employment in January as 
compared with December and all of them re- 
ported decreased pay-roll totals. The out- 
standing decreases were 35-7 per cent in beet 
sugar and 26-5 per cent in radio and were 
seasonal; jewelry had 9-7 per cent fewer em- 
ployees, rayon 7:2 per cent fewer employees, 
while the decreases in paint and varnish, rub- 
ber goods, beverages, and cash registers, etc., 
were small. Aircraft reported an increase of 
0:6 per cent in employment. 

Decreased employment in January was 
shown in each of the nine geographic divisions. 
The smallest decrease was 1 per cent in the 
East South Central division and the greatest 
decrease was 8°2 per cent in the Mountain 
division, the beet-sugar industry’s closing 
season being responsible for the latter. 
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Unemployment percentage-—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent; December, 
1930, 16:6 per cent; January, 1931, 19-8 per 
cent; February, 1931, 19-1 per cent. 


The Monthly Survey of Business (published 
by the American Federation of Labor) from 
which the above percentages have been taken, 
in its issue of March 1, 1931, comments, in 
part, as follows on the unemployment situa- 
tion: . 

“Last year unemployment rose steadily from 
September through February. This year our 
reports from 803,000 union members show that 
apparently the rise has already been checked 
—a month earlier than last year. This is 
cheering news indeed. Our weighted figure 
for the per cent of union members unem- 
ployed declined from 19-8 in January to 19-1 
in February. On the basis of union reports 
and government figures we estimate that, not 
counting farm labourers or office workers, the 
number out of work in January was 5,870,000 
(revised figure) and in February 5,777,000 
(preliminary figure) hips Ok 

“Though union reports this month give 
further evidence that the bottom of depres- 
sion may have been reached, they show 
unemployment still at peak ive The im- 
provement is so small as to be negligible for 
the millions out of work. There is no ques- 
tion that unemployment will last on at nearly 
its present high level for several months and 
will be a serious problem for the rest of the 
year.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


“HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada _ has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 


district, or a general fair wage clause .requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and_ shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
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or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees, fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public ‘buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military or naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other article and things here- 
after designated by the Governor in Council ” 
must contain provisions for the observance 
of the current wages rates and working hours 
in the district, or, in the absence of any 
such current standards, fair and reasonable 
rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 


the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
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and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
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unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of four launches for service on 
the West Coast. Name of contractors, Wal- 
kems Shipyard, Ltd., Vancouver, B-C. Date 
of contract, February 11, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $14,995. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an elevated steel water tank 
and observatory at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Training Establishment, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Horton Steel Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1931. Amount of contract, $15,980. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract for the foundations for the above as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Masonsiin a Seaton s fear Pa bees $1 00 8 
Carpenterse sth hs, sateen nek, ee 0 80 8 
Ondinary. labourersas. sf. 4m. se 2 oe 0 40 8 
Concrete workers.........-.00.++s 0 40 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of concrete floors in Hangar 
No. 2, Royal Canadian Air Force Training 
Establishment, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Raynor Construction Co., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 20, 
1931. Amount of contract, $4,900. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters:t +. 5 ceseart ts oc eet $0 80 8 
Ordinary labourers: £0.32 indc ese. 0 40 8 
Concrete workers............eeee0: 0 40 8 
Concrete floor finishers............ 0 55 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 5 8 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Drum- 
heller, Alta. Name of contractors, Buchan 
Construction Co., Calgary, Alta. Date of 
contract, February 2, 1931. mount of contract, 
$50,998 and unit prices for any additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers..........20e0008: $0 50 8 
Conerete) DMIXGTS) 6 o.ch +: siethss, oa mele 0 50 8 
Concrete NOStoIs a. .c eee te ee 0 50 8 
Coneretéufinishershe,..... decals ae 1 00 8 
Stone: WAsONs «2.058 Kiss... sa.cte oe ie 1 45 8 
Stone Cutters. cn eee re eee 1 10 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 45 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 85 8 
Terrazzo layersss.. 44). Rese 1 25 8 
Terrazzo layers helpers..........-- 0 60 8 
Marbié. setters’ fritter en ne 1 45 8 
Tilersetterst:. 42. a eeieer no ee 1 45 8 
Metalilathons't. atrere. con a: eine een 1 123 8 
Plasterers: Yis..7 tno tates Pees 1 40 8 
Plasterers’ helpers... [+ <j.is.0.00% ica oe 0 77} 8 
Painters ana @laziers: +... \e5.aecte ir 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers. O75 8 
AUockriGlans). iP ratte: Bots Fe i 10 8 
Electricians helpers...........-.6+- 0 60 8 
Labourers 5... ge. geet deseer os 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0-75 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 95 8 
Motoritruck drivera.e 00s. . hide. 2 0 50 8 
Steam hoist engineer (2 drum).... 1 00 8 
Steam hoist engineer (1 drum).... 0 75 8 
Gasoline hoist engineer............- 0 75 8 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Mont Louis, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Mr. John J. LeBlanc and Capt. 
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Jos. A. Allard, both of Carleton, P.Q. Date 
of contract, February 18, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $27,049.60. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CWarponters. ta. ere eee nes $0 50 8 
Hira bermentnien eo wet eee ee... 0 40 8 
PiabOurensernge: oc sade lar Mea aa 0 35 8 
BIACKSMItThSS, eens eme reset see 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............. 4 0 40 8 
Reconstruction of wharf at St. Simeon, 


Charlevoix, Que. Name of contractors, Fran- 
coils Belley and George Villeneuve, Pointe au 
Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, January 30, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,364. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters; 6.446.502 a « os tdaee OAS $0 55 8 
MLATSOLIMION:, « eee. wets de Seek. «ie 0 40 8 
Blacksimithsh.. t6.e5 cere nae 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
WVADOULCTSeas. ce soe eraele Ol erate ees 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Father Point, Rimouski, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Ulric Latouche, St. Louis de Cour- 
ville, P.Q. Date of contract, January 21, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately, $55,- 
320. A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CAIPODECIS weelamrerster stcioieis<onneustoruteetas 0 50 8 
Carpenter aids (Timbermen)....... 0 40 8 
PIA DOULCTS Soc fier irae ee 0 35 8 
blacksmiths: tees ees sae ne tees 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
per day 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 5 00 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 6 50 8 


Construction of a new mastic floor in the 
Armoury at Sussex, N.B. Name of contract- 
ors, Vulcan Asphalt & Supply Co., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 2, 1931. 


Amount of contract, $1,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 





per hour per per 


da week 
Lapourens ae. aes tere Pees. $0 35 2 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 48 
Masticiloor layers. .aae2sm «ok ees 1 00 8 48 
Mastic floor joint cutters........... 0 80 8 48 
Mastic floor kettleman............. 0 60 8 48 





Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at New Glasgow, N'S. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Jas. N. Kenney, 
Truro,.N.S. Date of contract, January 19, 
1931. Amount of contract, $53,340 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
ay week 
@onerete: workers) 2 i2)....05 we ialele'nlers $0 35 8 48 
@oncrete MIxers.s . 4). Acsaciess he ees 0 40 8 48 
@onerete floatersy .+. 0. «heck et 0 45 8 48 
@oncrete finishers: .......)5.%%'0-2 0 60 8 48 
EONS MASONSW eee hes see ee. 0 60 8 48 
Stoneveutters. chsh Lt Re. 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 48 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 60 8 48 
ETOID OLS raisin heist coreiate shotantere 0 45 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............- 0 55 8 48 
MISTER ZZONAYOLSS 4. ce <'alciSiae steer: 1 00 8 48 
CWarpentersed. a. (eam iaiesralee ie sete 0 60 8 48 
SPIRE O MSE ata co ie te: kc Rs oteasiers aos 0 60 8 48 
(CAS RSE ee he 3 0 60 8 48 
EUGIDOTSee tk ce tees ee oe a ecole bots 0 40 8 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metalilathberss: 22.2 alaets een 0 60 8 48 
PAR Ss heT CES sc... Gc osc 83. eee eget 1 00 8 48 
Helpersie.s. i220 shoes tmistapee soos 0 40 8 48 
MPMI DOES oh. cats kp ierais abiaiesetettebtan 0 70 8 48 
Helpers ecb are Ph oss wel teres eek 0 40 8 48 
Steam meters i.) shh sie ect eaes 0 70 8 48 
NV Gl Ors TSH. ah « ce lials olaistoats smears 0 40 8 48 
FFAG Ctr CHAS), 6.012 c:ctess tote sacs + one meal Bre 0 70 8 48 
Bielpersegene. fil. wei» ae ERED tine 0 40 8 48 
TEA OUNCES Bhat 62 so .ckde os hoe aoe 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per week 
Motor Truck driver (1 ton):....... 22 00 8 48 
Motor truck driver (2 ton)......... 28 00 8 48 





Making linoleum floors in the Confedera- 
tion Building at Ottawa, Ont., mame of 
contractors, Dustbane Products Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, February, 18, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,000. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less | Not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Varnishers, 2. 2se un. 2 oh ea $0 70 8 44 
Waxers ten. 25 2A oleae 0 70 8 44 
Labourers: $..5-ete ssc nese cite. 0 45 8 44 


Construction of a public building at Middle- 
ton, N.S. Name of contractor, Gates Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Kentville, N.S. Date of 
contract, January 30, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $31,166 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour | per per 
day week 
Concrete workers.............0000: $0 35 8 48 
Conerete mixers. 2: ei iios tetisicirecs: 0 40 8 48 
KSONCTETS OALOIS, .n ood nes neues se 0 45 8 48 
Conérete finishers: pe. Sk oe 0 60 8 48 
SLUG Wissous!.... cater ames acres 0 55 8 48 
StOneCubbers..~ wehadee ct uneasees 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 48 
elvers: Scie sees Ge eek. 0.35 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 48 
UROTTSZZOUA VOLS) « .cctecs ease Be eats! eepeie kt 1 00 8 48 
Carpenters 0 55 8 48 
PAINOTS sy; is oes 0 55 8 48 
Glaziers): Ys. e ee eel ie occas 0 55 8 48 
Pep ers:te. Fes coins Bees sho Bie ole ots aie 0 45 0 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Motal lathors: Shaye... tac esas asishc 0 55 8 48 
PAAStOrerers.a: «Bei Rs > cast ss Sore 1 00 8 48 
Helpers aes ee ec be ete coe oes 0 40 8 48 
lam bers'sc.3 hte) Mieckaars tia ani nec 2 oe 0 55 8 48 
Helpersia. .. 6. cot bance toaiaeeee 0 40 8 48 
Steamiitters: Mite aeetues ¢-sditdos o<h 0 55 8 48 
Ee DOTS cds ia: Hea Micicdce Me tas ec 0 40 8 48 
Floctricians.: 3. eG cee posse et: 0 55 8 48 
Helpersige ict: Peers 80 Pek awa 0 40 8 48 
Dabourers is cacaas eeirie shew. one cs 0 35 8 48 
per day , 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
Driver, oxen and wagon............ 5 00 8 48 
per week 
Motor truck driver (1 ton)......... 22 00 8 48 
Motor truck driver (2 ton)......... 28 00 8 48 





Docking, repairs, renewals, scraping and 
painting Dredge P.W.D. “No. 117” at To- 
ronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Toronto Dry 
Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 16, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $33,180. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Installation of new interior fittings in the 
public building at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, January 27, 
1931. Amount of contract, $2,285. The “B” 


labour conditions were inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Installations of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Oak Lake, Man. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Office & School Furni- 
ture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 11, 1931. Amount of contract, $819. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 

Installations of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Gore Bay, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture, 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 11, 1981. Amount of contract, $930. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. ' 

Installation of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at La Tuque, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Albert Langelier, St. Victor, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 11, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $1,500. The “B” labour  con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of Freight Shed No. 2 at Mis- 
sion, near Fort William, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, P. W. Graham & Sons, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, December 30, 
1930. Amount of contract, $96,915. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpontetatin:, ....dat-do -hReetOML Ae 0 75 8 
Carpenters helpers wy. 3s dis.<..esefeseerose 0 50 8 
Bricklayersan 7) at teens cee 125 8 
Bricklayers helpers................ 0 60 8 
Regle rsp cared ele tes oo es os aa 0 75 8 
Rooters, sbelpersifrcck coe akiecinccce 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers helpers....... 0 60 8 
Ba inte rser ters oo cseyeen ct eeu wee 0 65 8 
Sprinkler: fitters. ties eks oye coc esssecs ace 1 00 8 
Sprinkler fitters helpers............ 0 50 8 
Pan erage to a aes ecb eaoteusiens 1 00 8 
Bina Pers nelpers....... a.c:. lob ivels,eaciseus 0 50 8 
PSCErICIAMS £..1.. Sta anaveiitwioweeiiee 0 85 8 
per day 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 7 50 8 
per hour 
Common lahours.see cavers becoaen 0 45 8 
Skilled labour: pdhsa sce cnssirsacks 0 50 8 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following are statements of payments made 
in February, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 
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Making Metal Dating Stamps and Mail Bag Fittings — 

Type, Brass Crown Seals, Cancel- Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

lers, ete.— Ont. 3,030 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Interprovincial ‘Equipment Co. z ’ Ot 

ODhind \ kcioask hbo he NGG MK BRE 490 40 tawa, Ont.. 267 71 
Making and Repairing Rubber Baker Bros., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,010 00 

Stamps, Daters, ete.— Scales.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., eicdoiae Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., eos 

Ont. 279 03 Ont. 117 00 
Capital Rubber "Stamp Works,  Ot- Stamping Tale iad Pa@eics 

tawa, Ont.. 1815 J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. . 726 30 
Making up aad esie a ei ohica Pritchard-Andrews oe Ltd., Ottawa, 

Carriers’ Uniforms.— Oat Pesto 646, Veg 91 01 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q... 493 34 Letter Boxes — 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q.. .. 472 50 Collins Wire Goods Ltd., Toronto, 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd.. 34 80 Ont FAROLL Ord, hPa yan aS, 315 00 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULE OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazerTre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA:-—CERTAIN Jop Print- 
ING (OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIon, Locat No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1929, to October 31, 1932, and for such time 
thereafter (not exceeding thirty days) as may 
be required for the completion of a new agree- 
ment. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 556, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages per hour for journeymen: from No- 
vember 1, 1929, to October 31, 1930, $1.00 for 
day work and $1.06% for night work; from 
November 1, 1930, to October 31, 1931, $1.05 
for day work and $1.112 for night work: from 
November 1, 1931 to October 31, 1932,, $1.07 
for day work and $1.132 for night work. 

The hours remain tee same as before, 8 per 
day for five days a week and 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week for day work, and 7 per night, 
six nights per week, a 42-hour week for night 
work. Journeymen on split shift to work same 
number of hours and receive same wages as for 
night work. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


VANCOUVER B.C.—Surppinc FEDERATION OF 
British CorumsBiA, LiMiTED AND THE 
VANCOUVER AND District WATERFRONT 
Workers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement signed following the award of the 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, a copy of which award ap- 
peared in the Lagour GAzeETTE, August 1, 1930, 
page 8389. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1930, to November 1, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice 
60 days before November 1 of any year. 

The agreement applies specifically to the 
Port of Vancouver and to the discharging and 
loading of deep-sea vessels only. 

Subject to certain conditions, members of the 
association will be allotted at least 60 per 
cent of all work allotted by the Federation. 

The Rules, Working Conditions and Wage 
Schedule which are summarized below form 
part of the agreement, but may be amended 
at any time by mutual agreement, or by the 
Joint Standard Practice Committee consisting 
of three employers and three employees. If 
this committee cannot reach a unanimous de- 
cision, the matter will be referred to a board 
of arbitration consisting of one representative 
of each party and a third chosen by them, the 
majority decision of this committee to be final 
and binding and any amendment to the Rules, 
Working Conditions and Wage Schedule de- 
cided by them will then form part of the 
agreement. In case of a change in wages de- 
sired by either party, 60 days notice will be 
given and a joint conference held to discuss it. 
If unable to agree, the matter will be referred 
to the Joint Standard Practice Committee or if 
necessary to an arbitration board as above. 
Any change in wages requested on account of 
changes in the cost. of living will be based on 
the cost of living figures published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE with the cost of living at 
Vancouver in 1924 and the wage rate at that 
time (80 cents per hour) as the base 

The employment and regulation of labour in- 
cluding the despatch and “distribution of work 
and earnings will be controlled and supervised 
by the Shipping Federation through its Labour 
Manager. 
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Any disputes will be settled in the same way as 
amendments to “Rules, Working Conditions and 
Wage Schedule” are made, which method is 
described above. It is agreed that neither 
party will apply for a board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, until and 
unless every other reasonable means of arriv- 
ing at a settlement has been used. 


In ease of a strike by employees not members 
of the Association, members of the Association 
will not strike in sympathy. 

f more men are required than the number 
registered, the association will be notified and 
they will open the membership to more men 
who after securing a certificate of physical fit- 
ness will be employed for a probationary period 
of sixty days and if satisfactory will be regis- 
tered as regular longshoremen. 

Rules, Working Conditions and Wage Schedule 

Employer reserves right to select his own 
employees, to place them, to decide size of gangs 
on any job. No interference with the foreman 
by any member of the association will be made. 

Hours: All time between 8 a.m. and 5 pm. 
(except Sundays and holidays) will be con- 
sidered straight time, and all other time in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays as overtime. Ten 
hours will be maximum number in one day 
when other suitable men are available except 
when finishing up certain work. Twelve hours 
will be the maximum at points where trans- 
portation is provided. 

Wages: unless otherwise provided all labour 
at straight time to be paid 87 cents per hour 
for ship work and 83 cents for dock work; 
for overtime $1.30 for ship work .and $1.25 
for dock work; double winch driver 97 cents 
for straight time and $1.40 overtime. If the 
regular meal hour is advanced or deferred one 
hour all labour (unless otherwise provided 
for) on straight time will be paid $1.30 per 
hour for ship work and $1.25 for dock work, 
. on overtime $1.95 for ship work and $1.874 
for dock work; double winch driver $1.40 for 
straight time and $2.05 for overtime. Men 
will not work more than six hours without a 
meal hour except when finishing a ship when 
meal hour rate will be paid from beginning 
of meal hour until released or when discharging 
mail, baggage, silk or express cargo when men 
will be paid the meal hour rate only during 
meal hour or for any time in excess of six 
hours from time work started. 

Higher rates of wages are paid for work 
with special commodities. For work with the 
following: caustic soda (when in sacks) cement, 
fertilizer (animal and fish), green hides, lime 
(when in single sacks), nitrates, salt (fine. in 
bulk), all of these commodities when in lots 
of 25 tons or over, also bulk cargo of ballast, 
cement, cement-clinker, coal, coke, concentrates, 
grain, ore and sulphur and commodities in sacks 
weighing 125 pounds or more, (this last group 
applies only to ship men when loading vessel 
and to dock loaders and pilers when used), the 
following wages per hour to be paid: hatch ten- 
der, single winch driver, hold men, sling men 
97 cents straight time, $1.40 overtime and noon 
meal hour, $2.05 for any other meal hour; 
double winch driver 10 cents per hour over 
these rates; dock truckers 83 cents straight 
time, $1.25 overtime and noon meal hour, $1.874 
for any other meal hour; loaders and pilers 10 
cents per hour over rates for dock truckers. 
For work on creosoted products: hold men, 
single winch driver and sling men 97 cents 
straight time, $1.40 overtime and noon meal 


hour, $2.05 any other meal hour; hatch tender, 
double winch driver and side runner 10 cents 
per hour over these rates; dock truckers 83 
cents straight time, $1.25 overtime and noon 
meal hour, $1.873 any other meal hour; loaders 
and pilers 10 cents per hour over rate paid 
dock truckers. For work on lumber, logs and 
piles (except when submerged or awash): 
single winch driver, hold men, sling men 87 
cents straight time, $1.30 overtime and noon 
meal hour, $1.95 any other meal hour; hatch 
tender, double winch driver and side runner 10 
cents per hour over these rates; dock truckers, 
loaders and pilers 83 cents straight time, $1.25 
overtime and noon meal hour, $1.874 any other 
meal hour. For work on lumber, logs and piles 
(including creosoted) from the water when sub- 
merged or awash: single winch driver and hold 
men 97 cents straight time, $1.40 overtime and 
noon meal hour, $2.05 any other meal hour; 
hatch tender, double winch driver, side runner, 
sling men, boom men 10 cents per hour over 
these rates. For men working in refrigerators 
or below deck in connection with refrigerators 
when the chambers contain commodities frozen 
for reasons of preservation wages to be 97 
cents per hour straight time and $1.40 overtime. 
For work on high explosives all labour will be 
paid $1.30 per hour for ship work straight time, 
$1.25 for dock work straight time; $1.95 for 
ship work overtime and $1.874 for dock work 
overtime; double winch driver $1.40 straight 
time, $2.05 overtime. For work on damaged 
cargo where the cargo of a vessel is badly 
damaged through fire, collision, springing a leak 
or stranding, all labour will be paid for hand- 
ling the badly damaged part of cargo: $1.30 for 
ship work straight time, $1.25 for dock work 
straight time, $1.95 for ship work overtime 
and $1.874 for dock work overtime: double 
winch driver $1.40 straight time and $2.05 
overtime. If cargo damaged through any other 
reason, the matter of additional compensation 
may be taken up with the Company through 
the Labour Manager, but rates paid will in no 
case exceed those for damaged cargo mentioned 
above. When a vessel strands outside the har- 
bour limits and the cargo has to be discharged 
or shifted, all labour will be paid $1.62 per hour 
while working and 81 cents per hour while 
travelling or standing by. For such salvage 
work free transportation will be paid and free 
meals furnished on board if men are not per- 
mitted to go ashore. 

A minimum of two hours pay for any work 
done in any one day, three hours pay if partly 
in morning and partly in afternoon; when men 
start, resume or continue work between 1 a.m. 
(1.30 a.m. for some work) and 5 a.m. they will 
be paid for four hours; if they resume work 
after 7 p.m. at least two hours pay. 

Stand-by Time: When men are ordered for 
work and no work is provided in an hour and 
men are released they will be paid as follows: 
when released between 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. full 
straight time with minimum of an hour; when 
released between 5 p.m. and 1 a.m. full overtime 
with a minimum of two hours; when released 
after 1 a.m. full overtime with a minimum of 
three hours; when released between 7 a.m. and 
8 a.m. one hour overtime and one hour straight 
time except for Sundays and holidays when two. 
hours overtime will be allowed. 

Waiting Time: When men are ordered to 
work and are waiting for work and are eventu- 
ally put to work they will be paid as follows: 
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when waiting they will be paid from the de- 
finite starting time until work commences 43% 
cents per hour for ship work (straight time) 
and 414 cents for dock work (straight time) ; 
for overtime work they will be paid 65 cents for 
ship work and. 624 cents for dock work. If 
waiting only because of a shortage in the num- 
ber of men, they will only be paid for the time 
after a sufficient number of men are on hand. 

Suspended Time: During straight time hours 
only when men have started work and the work 
is stopped and men are retained on the job, 
they will be paid at half straight time rate for 
such work and such suspended time will be in- 
cluded in the maximum working period of 10 
hours per day which is allowed. If however 
suspended time is on account of shifting ship, 
weather conditions or switching cars, pay may 
be stopped for one hour between the hours of 
8 am. and 5 p.m. Not more than one hour of 
suspended time without pay shall occur in any 
one day. 

Provision is made for despatching of men, 
notice to be given before required, etc. When 
a gang which has been working is ordered back 
the next day and some of the men report but 
are not required, if no previous notice has been 
given such men will be paid two hours straight 
time. When in special cases it is found neces- 
sary to start new work between 1 a.m. and 5 
a.m., pay will start from 1 a.m. at waiting time 
or full time rate as the case may be. 

Registered wheat trimmers will be despatched 
in rotation off the board. 

When registered and on the premises, men 
are not allowed to choose their own job, and 
if they fail to report to work when ordered 
will be suspended unless sufficient reason is 
given. 

Unless specifically provided no allowamce 
will be made for travelling time or transpor- 
tation to or from any place or places within 
the limits of Vancouver Harbour. 


For work at North Vancouver, ferry or 
bridge tickets will be supplied and same wages 
and conditions as at Vancouver will apply ex- 
cept when working at night they will be re- 
leased at 11.30 p.m. or if finishing a ship they 
will continue to work until midnight at over- 
time rate. If released between midnight and 1 
,a.m. full time will be allowed with a minimum 
of 3 hours for any work performed after mid- 
night; when work ceases between 1 a.m. and 5 
a.m. transportation will be provided to the 
Federation Hall. 

For work at Barnet, Capilano, Dollarton, 
Port Moody or to ships in stream or points 
other than those which can be reached by ordin- 
ary transportation services, transportation will 
be provided both ways. If working later than 
midnight they will be paid at full overtime rate 
until 5 am. When transportation is provided 
both ways daily, men will furnish their own 
meals. For work at such outside points travel- 
ling time will be allowed each way ‘at full time 
rate for all time in excess of 30 minutes. Bar- 
net, Capilano and ships in stream are not in- 
cluded and for Dollarton and Port Moody the 
maximum excess time is 15 minutes. 


For work at outports, such as Alberni, 
chemainus, Crofton, Genoa Bay, Nanoose, Port 
Mellon, Powell River, Woodfibre and other places 
similarly situated transportation will be paid 
both ways and half the cost of board and lodg- 
ing at these places, the men’s share not to ex- 
ceed $1.00 per day. Travelling time will be 
allowed to these places at half straight time 


rate, that is 43$ cents per hour for shipmen 
and 414 cents per hour for dock men. Stand- 
by, waiting and suspended time at these ports 
will be paid between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. (meal 
hours excluded) at half the straight time rate, 
that is 433 cents for shipmen and 4/13 cents per 
hour for dock men. If suspended for one hour 
or more between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. men will be 
paid full overtime rate for first hour and half 
straight time rate until released. 

Any question as to the interpretation of this 
schedule which cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
between the man and their employers at the 
time, may be referred by the men to their As- 
sociation Committee or the Shipping Federation 
Labour Manager who will deal with the case in 
the customary manner, and in the meantime no 
stoppage of work will occur. 


Service: Recreational 


Orrawa, ONTARIO—CERTAIN LocAL THEATRES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THE 
ATRICAL STAGE HIMPLOYEES AND MOorTIon 
PicturE MacHINE OPERATORS OF THE 
Unirep States aND Canapa, Locat No. 
257 (Morion Picture PROJECTIONISTS). 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, to August 31, 1931. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Overtime: $1.50 per hour, trade screenings 
$1 per reel, extra performance $7.50 per man. 

Two weeks’ notice of resignation or dis- 
charge to be given; when an operator is dis- 
charged for any reason, the union will be 
allowed to furnish another operator in his 
place. 

Any dispute will be settled by a committee 
of arbitration consisting of one representative 
of each party and a third chosen by them, and 
no strike to occur until a decision has been 
reached. 

The wages and hours reported to be in effect 
are as follows: $60 per week of 30 hours (a 
5-hour shift per day), $62 per week of 48 hours 
A 8-hour day), $35 and up per week of 28 

ours. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CrrRTAIN LocaL THEATRES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THE- 
ATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Morion 
PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE 
Unirep Srarrs AND CanapaA, Loca No. 
173 (Morton Picture PROJECTIONISTS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1929, to September 1, 1931. Unless 30 days‘ 
notice is given previous to cancellation date, 
same will be in force for the ensuing year. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Two weeks’ notice of resignation or discharge 
will be given. 

Wages: from $35 to $65 per week for silent 
pictures and from $30 to $75 per week for 
sound pictures, the wages varying according to 
capacity of theatre, nature of program, length 
of shift, ete. 





The Attorney-General of Saskatchewan hav- 
ing intimated that janitors are not among the 
classes covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1929, the Regina Trades and Labour 
Council recently decided to bring the matter 
before the Provincial Government with a view 
to having the Act amended in this respect. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


“[LBE movement in prices in February con- 
tinued toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower than 
in January. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$9.44 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $9.86 for January; $11.83 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; $11.08 
for February, 1928; $11.23 for February, 1927; 
$11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 for February, 
1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for 
February, 1923; $1061 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. This budget 
has declined each month since January, 1930. 
Of the twenty-nine items included in the cal- 
culation twenty-four were lower than in the 
previous month, the most important decline 
being in eggs, while less important decreases 
occurred in the prices of beef, bacon, lard, 
milk, cheese, bread, flour, rolled oats, beans, 
evaporated apples and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $19.78 at the beginning 
of February, as compared with $20.21 for 
January; $22.12 for February, 1930; $21.41 
for February, 1929; $21.25 for February, 1928; 
$21.46 for February, 1927; $21.87 for Febru- 
ary, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 
for February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.80 
for February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 
1914. Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commo- 
dities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
76:0 for February, as compared with 76°7 
for January; 94:0 for February, 1980; 95:0 
for February, 1929; 96-8 for February, 1928; 
97-6 for February, 1927; and 102-2 for Feb- 
ruary, 1926. One hundred and seventeen quo- 
tations declined, forty-two advanced and three 
hundred and _ forty-three were unchanged. 
Wholesale prices as represented by this index 
have declined steadily since August, 1929, with 
the exception of December, 1929, when a 
slight advance was recorded. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials one of the eight main groups 


was higher, while seven were lower. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group was 
higher, mainly because of increased prices for 
wheat, flax, oats, rye, barley, flour, malt, oat- 
meal and rolled oats, which more than offset 
declines in the prices of canned fruits, corn, 
gluten meal, potatoes and hay. The groups 
which declined were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due to lower quotations for 
raw furs, hides, leather and live stock; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
because of declines in the prices of raw jute, 
hessian, raw silk and raw wool, which more 
than offset higher prices for raw cotton and 
woollen cloth; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to reduced quotations for 
timber and lumber; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of lower quotations for gal- 
vanized steel sheets, wire, scrap iron and 
scrap steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for anti- 
mony, copper, copper sheets, copper wire, 
lead and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, because of lower prices 
for gasoline and kerosene; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of reduced 
quotations for litharge and lamp black. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of lower quotations 
for canned fruits, potatoes, eggs, fresh and 
cured meats, lard, woollen yarn and carpets, 
and the latter because of declines in the prices 
of gasoline and kerosene, copper, lead, silver, 
zine, raw silk, raw rubber, hides, leather and 
live stock, which more than offset higher 
prices for raw cotton, grains and tin. | 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, due to 
declines in the prices of live stock, hides, eggs, 
non-ferrous metals, raw rubber and raw silk, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of grains, raw cotton and tin. Lower prices 
for gluten meal, copper sheets, copper sul- 
phate, galvanized iron, lard, leather, canned 
salmon and gasoline caused a decline in fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods. Canadian 
farm products, articles of marine origin, 
articles of forest origin and articles of min- 
eral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
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quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 


available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
(Continued on page 360) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 


TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES 


IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 































































Quan-| (7) .| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. Feb. 

Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1931 
cic: Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2 lb. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2] 73-2| 71-4| 55-4 54-6] 55-2] 57-2] 57-8] 67-0] 69-8] 72-6] 63-0] 62-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 46-4] 47-6 45-6) 31-4} 29-8) 29-2] 31-2] 31-6] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2] 37-2] 37-0 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7! 17-0] 25-7] 25-9] 26-4 18-8) 18-3) 18-2} 19-2] 20-0] 22-4] 24-3} 25-1] 22-0] 21-6 
Mutton, roast 1 “ |11-8}] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2 27-4) 28-5] 29-5] 28-0] 29-8] 30-5] 31-3] 26-9] 27-2 
Pork, leg. ©; 98.2 1 “ 112-2] 138-1) 18-0] 19-5} 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5 26-6} 24-6) 29-1] 28-8] 25-3] 27-5] 30-1] 25-9] 25-2 
Pork: salt! 2°. . 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6] 47-0) 54-0 52-0} 50-6} 53-0] 54-8] 52-6] 52-6 
Bacon, break- 

1OSt..014. 6) ae. 1 “ 115-4) 17-8| 24-5] 24-7) 26-0] 45-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 34-1] 41-7] 40-7 36:8] 37-8] 39-6] 38-3] 37-1 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2] 28-2| 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4! 46-6] 49-4] 45-6] 43-8] 45-0] 42-8] 41-6] 40-2 

ggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 42-6] 63-8 83-9) 79-4] 56-2} 55-3] 65-7} 50-5) 58-4] 51-8] 49-7] 59-7] 50-5| 35-1 

ges, storage. 1 “ 120-2] 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 35-4] 49-0] 63-5 72-6] 47-7) 43-2] 54-2) 41-5} 50-1] 44-2] 41-4] 51-8] 40-1] 27-4 

US wile teens 6 qts./36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 55-2] 71-4] 91-2 92-4) 78-8) 72-0} 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6| 72-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-4 95-4)131-8/108-8] 77-0} 82-4] 75-2] 90-8] 87-2] 84-6] 88-0] 84-6] 67-6 67-0 
Butter, cream- 

OLY.) aes Site 1 “ |25-5| 27-7] 81-9] 83-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 43-0] 49-8 49-0) 46-4] 48-3] 46-4] 37-3] 37-7 
Cheese, old.....] 1 “ {16-1} 17-6] 18-5! 20-5] 21-8] 33-2] 40-7] 38-9] 31-9 §32 -8}$29-5|§32-9/§30-7/§32-2}§33 -81§32-6 §29-2/§28-8 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7 $32 -8/§29-5/§32-9/§30-7/§32-21§33-8/§32-6 §29-2/§28-8 
Bread@ 4... 5%... 15 “ |55-5] 58-5} 66-0] 61-5] 63-0/112-5/136-5]127-5/105-0/100-5/118-51114 0)114-0/115-5)115-5/117-0] 99-0} 97-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ {25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 76-0] 67-0] 47-0 $45 -0/§61-0/§54 -0/§53-0/§52-0/§49-0/§52-0 §37-0}§35-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ {18-0} 19:5} 21-0} 22-0] 21-0] 37-5] 40-5] 35-5! 27-5 27+5| 31-5] 29-0} 30-0} 31-5) 31-5) 31-5] 26-5| 25-5 

AGO sa Aire ees 2 “ 110-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2 §20-8}§21-4/§21-8/§21-8]§21-2/§21-0|/§20-4 §19-6/§19- 
Beans, hand- 

picked..... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 16-6 16-0} 16-2] 15-6] 22-2] 20-2] 15-4] 14-2 
Apples, evapor- 

ted. 28. « 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-6] 20-5] 27-9] 24-0] 21-7] 21-7] 20-1 20-0} 19-8] 19-4} 20-8] 20-9] 19-6] 19-3 
Prunes, medium 

1720). te ne ee 1 “ /11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-0] 17-2] 26-0] 23-5] 18-5] 19-0] 15-5 15-8} 15-2] 13-4] 13-6] 16-4] 12-6] 12-2 
Sugar, granulat- 

eds; ..o. a 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 39-2 36-4} 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-4] 28-8] 25-6] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 10:6] 19-8] 30-4 24-0] 16-6] 18-6] 17-2] 15-0] 16-0] 15-0] 14-2] 13-8] 12-2] 19.2 
Tea, black......| 4 “ | 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 12-7] 16-3 14-5] 13-6/$15-3/§17-8/§17-9/§18-0/§18-0}§17-7|§17-5 §14-3/§14-2 
Tea, green...... 4 “ | 8-7} 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-1] 12-2] 16-9] 15-8 15-0}§15-3]§17-8]§17-9}§18-0/§18-0/§17-7/§17-5/§14-3 §14-2 
Coffee.: 4. $535... z “ | 8-6} 8-8] 8-9] 9-4! 9-4] 10-2 15-0) 14-7] 13-5} 13-4] 14-8] 15-3] 15-4] 15-2] 15-2] 14-9] 13-3] 13-0 
Potatoes .-| 3 bag/24-1} 28-0) 30-3] 36-0! 40-0] 73-7/130-3] 69-5 53°3] 39-9] 49-7] 97-4] 67-0] 54-2) 43-9] 83-5] 41-7] 41-3 
Vinegar ded al Wer | One -elbr7| Piste gl gir erate ob aiole dal doo} sco tcl caenleaiatoren 

$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48| 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7.75/12-54/15-77/14-08/10-61/10-53 10-93)11-50)11-23)11-03/11-15/11-83] 9-86] 9-44 
be Cy |} @: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry} 41b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2 4-6] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-0] 4-0] 4-0 
pee gel ee Me ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-8] 74-1] 90-1/123-2 109-0}116-9}104-8}118-3)105-4/102-8/102-2}101-2/101-4/101-4 
oal, bitumin- 

OUS.. acto 131-1] 32-3] 35-0) 88-7) 39-0] 58-3] 65-9] 91-4] 70-5| 74-5! 64-71 66-21 64-6] 63-8] 63-1] 63-1 62-5) 62-4 
Wood, hard.....| “ cd./32-5| 35-3! 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8] 76-5] 39 4) 79-6) 80-9] 77-7| 76-5] 76-2| 75-4] 75-8] 76-5| 75-6] 75-4 
Wood, soft......|“ “ |22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 49-4] 58-8 68-3) 57-9) 60-5] 56-4] 56-2] 56-2] 56-2] 55-2] 54-4] 54-4] 54-3 
Coaltoil 2 ee. 1 gal./24-0| 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 23-4] 25-8] 32-4] 39-7] 31-7] 31-2] 30-6 30-0} 31-8] 31-2} 31-1] 31-1] 30-7] 30-7 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ $ 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-99) 2-72) 3-24) 4-12] 3-49] 3-64) 3-34] 3-47] 3-34! 3-29] 3-27] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ 
Rent...... % mo./2-37| 2-89| 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-49] 5-66] 6-61] 6-93] 6-96] 6-88] 6-85] 6-85] 6-89] 6-94! 6-99] 7-06] 7-06 
$ 
Tihopalstss tes tt. ae8 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02)14-54/19 -80/24-71)24-85/21 -07/21-17/21-19|/21-87/21-46] 21 - 25/21 - 41/22 -12/20-21/19-78 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-50/15-95)14-36]10-85/10-92]11-33]11-68]11-23]10-95/11-08/11-83/10-21] 9-84 
Prince Edward Island) 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-79/10-97}13-41]12-82] 9-77] 9-60] 9-85/10-67|10-42] 9-84] 9-97/10-83] 9-81] 9-13 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 6-53)12-65)15-52]14-16/10-88]10-71/11-00/12-00]11-26}11-02 10-98)11-58)10-20) 9-73 
Quebec. 2.85)... ded 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-24/12-37/15-11]13-62]10-23]10-24]10-23]11-25]10-52/10-22/10-43]11-09] 9-24] 8-91 
Ontario .£ 20... Bd 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20] 7-53/12-66/15-86]13-95/10-46]10-46/10-71/11-59|11-33/11-04 11-12/11-77) 9-77) 9-38 
Manitoba £6... J.-J 5-85} 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 8-36/12-04/16-06)14-01/10-45] 9-93]10-67]10-51|10-53|10-59/10-92|11-59| 9-33] 8-85 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-27/12-69/15-34/14-00/10-61/10-47/11-26]10-92}11-38)11-29/11-40]12-00 9-58) 9-02 
Aljerta2.. ee... hd 6-02) 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 8-55/12-87/15-87/14-54/10-21/10-14]11-33]10-85/11-03]11-14 11-37/12-07| 9-51) 9-12 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13) 9-11]12-61/16-66]14-87/11-59/11-19]12-16]12-11/11-96]12-05|12-16/13-02/10-89]10-47 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 














Beef Pork Bacon 
x 2 | & ie) 2 2 re) 2 
“g 4g we | om = = n a = 3 
s fas] oO ° a he a0 fe 
LOCALITY ey Pia ee Nig 3 BS | 22 | ws | ae <3 ge Be 
ac|ea|as|sa/s4| as | ge | ce | des] Sas) 39 | ag 
S5|B5|f2les|es| a2 | 22 | d2 |£8e) ess) 38 | 22 
Hal oalmal aa! Pal Sa Ea RH | gaa! tae @ 8a 
TE het Oe Pea S ‘si fc a ra 9 tr 
cents | cents | cents| cents|cents| gents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-2 | 26-1 | 24-4 | 18-5 | 14-9 21-6 27-2 25-2 26-3 37-1 414 55-3 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 33-5 | 27-7 | 26-0 | 20-5 | 16-2 19-1 26-8 28-8 25:6 | 36-4 41-2 53-8 
1—-Syliney-<.s)..c-<seevscde 31 24-8 | 24-2 | 19-8 | 17 20 26-5 29 26-9 | 35-4 39-1 52-8 
2—New Glasgow.......-+- 33-3 | 30 26-8 | 22-3 | 16-2 17-5 25 28-3 25-5 36-8 40-4 52-7 
38—Amherst.........+eeee- 32-8 | 27-5 | 23-5 | 20 15-3 92 — 27-5 24.2 37-5 41-2 52-5 
(CE DShibhic’ eae. mea Sdeoaek 38-7 | 30-7 | 31-3 | 22-8 | 18-9 20 27-5 28-1 93-7 34.1 38-9 55-5. 
5—Windsor.........eeeeees 30 23 22 20 15 920 30 30 27-5 ae 45 52-5 
G-— 4 LUTON, oie 5 ciel ree ne 35 30 28 18 15 15 25 30 26 38-4 42-6 56-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 30 30 22 18 8% ee 27-5 24-7 33 36-7 48-3 
New Brunswick (average). .| 34-6 | 27-5 | 25-4 | 19-3 | 16-0 17-7 23-6 27-3 25-4 36-9 41-4 57-1 
8—Moncton.............+- 32-3 | 27-7 | 23-2 | 18-5 | 15-7 sah 25 29-3 24-7 38 41-7 57-1 
6S Sébn’ 0. ke od. 36-2 | 26-2 | 25-7 | 17-5 | 16 18-5 23-3 27-5 25-1 35-2 39-4 57-4 
10—F redericton............ 38-8 | 30 30 21-5 | 16-8 16-8 22-5 29-2 26-7 37:5 43-3 58-7 
TiS at hurstswhycee cee nnate 31-2 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 15-4 oe = 23 25 36-7 41 55 
Quebec (average)............ 27-8 | 24-9 | 24-5 117-1] 12-5] 18-5] 26-4] 28-3] 24-6] 35-7] 38-2] 55-6 
$e-7O tebe 3.) coos cc nak ee 29-4 | 27 94-6 | 18-2 | 11-2 19-8 27-8 24 24-5 33-1 37-9 54-2 
i3-~Tlires Rivers... fc. 24-7 | 24-8 | 23-2 | 16-9 | 10-3 18-3 22-9 23-1 25-4 40-5 41-7 55 
11 Sherbrooke: is lu. oa, tp 32 27-5 | 29 23-7 | 18-5 20 28 28 24-9 32-6 | 35-7 60 
PAG ey Vai aa ee ee ke 29 25 23 14-5 | 10 15 28 21 25 42-7 43-3 56-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 92-9 | 22-1 | 22-1 | 14-6 | 11-6 19-4 52 20-3 et 35-8 37-7 53-6: 
St SODn Bc masts certee 30 27-6 | 25-4 | 18 16-1 21-6 26 25-7 22 35-7 27 57 
18—Thetford Mines ....... 21-5 | 20-5 | 20 16-5 | 11 22 24-5 19 23-9 31-5 34-5 52-5 
10 A oatrasl ins elcoe de 31-9 | 26-9 | 29-7 | 16-3 | 12-9 15-1 28-6 24-3 25-4 35-1 38:6 57:3 
FAL oc 1 gee males ages } 98-5 | 22-9 | 23-1 | 15-6 | 11-2 15-7 28-3 24-5 25-3 34-3 37-4 54-9 
Ontario (average)............ 31-6 | 26-4 | 24-7 | 19-1] 15-1] 23-6] 27-4] 24-7] 26-6] 35-0} 39-0] 53-9 
Zi—Ottawa..«..ccs0s-ceceees 30-9 | 25-9 | 24 17-3 | 12-7 20-2 27-3 23-3 24-5 34-7 38-5 56-2 
29“ Brockyilleics ..«ps>s sds 82:5 | 27-5 | 25 17-5 | 14 5 a 30 23-7 25 38-7 39-8 54-8 
23—Kingston.....ss.eseeees 30:5 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 18-3 | 12-7 17-8 24-3 22-2 23-2 33-3 37 50:3 
Ji Bellow ilies: ....cai balan +d. 27 21-5 | 24-5 | 17 14-4 22-7 27-7 24-2 24:6 | 37-7 41-1 55-6 
25—Peterborough. ........ 33-6 | 27-9 | 25-8 | 18-7 | 15-9 24-9 30 28-2 27-7 36-3 40-4 53-9 
26—Oshawa@.........seeeeee 30-6 | 25-4 | 22 17-5 | 15-8 24-7 31-5 25 27-2 38-5 41-9 53-4 
97— Orillia. ab. nga cides 28-9 | 24-6 | 24-2 | 19-6 | 15 25 24-7 26-7 26-2 34-3 38-4 51-7 
99° Teronto: ie.) Lean te 34-3 | 27-2 | 26-8 | 19-3 | 18-1 22-6 29-7 23-5 26-2 35-9 41-8 56 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 32-2 | 27-8 | 27 20-7 | 14-9 26-4 - 25-2 27-3 34-3 37-1 53-4 
$0--St. Catharines. .v.saccc 28-8 | 25 26-2 | 18-8 | 13-7 93-5 24-3 23-4 23-3 32-5 37:3 52-2 
31—Hamilton 33-6 | 28 26-8 | 21-3 | 17-7 23-4 25 23-4 28 33 37-1 52-4 
32—Brantford "**| 33-3 | 28-9 | 24-9 | 19-7 | 15-1 24-4 27-5 24-4 25 35-5 38 54-7 
Cae irae ahaa & 2 | 26-2 | 22-7 | 18-5 | 17 93-7 28-3 23-5 28 33-1 37-2 53-6 
34—Guelph -8 | 26-3 | 25-2 | 19-7 | 16-7 24-8 26 21:3 26 32-9 36-9 51-1 
af tcuchensr ld 10. .c ae. 0 31-6 | 26-4 | 21-9 | 19-5 | 16 23-7 30 24 28-5 32-1 35:8 53 
36—Woodatock 2.6% sce sles 30 24-2 | 25 19 14-7 91-7 25 22-3 25 33 36-2 50-5 
7 mination whoo 3.3 02) 30 27 23-5 | 19-6 | 17-6 24-3 27-5 25-5 28 34-9 38-5 | 52-9 
638-Sondon.2 otuoarcenia» 4 31-6 | 26-6 | 24 18-5 | 15-1 22-9 26-3 25-3 23-7 33-6 38-3 53-2 
39-—St. Thomas.....0c0..«: 30-6 | 25-8 | 23-7 | 18 14-7 25-3 26-7 23-2 27-5 33-2 37-1 53-3 
iC Vathame di. ek. 29-5 | 24-9 | 22-5 | 18-6 | 13-4 23-6 26-4 22-9 26-5 32-6 37-5 51-2 
Al Windsor; «i aie aces 30-6 | 23-7 | 23-9 | 18-5 | 14-1 23-3 28-5 24 24-3 32-7 36-4 53-3 
A? Sernin) t,o 6s vameds 32-5 | 29 25 20 15 25 25 25 26-5 30-6 35-7 51-5 
43—Owen Sound.....c.eee 31-7 | 24-3 | 21-7 | 18 14:3 24 24 23-7 25 38-3 43-3 52-6 
44—North Bay..........68- 37 31-7 | 26-7 | 18-6 | 14-1 25 28-2 24-7 25 34-1 38-1 56-9 
45 Sudbury 2. s%.ha+ cece ot 37-8 | 31-6 | 29-6 | 21-3 | 15-6 25-5 30 28-6 28-5 35-5 40-8 55-7 
46 —Cobalt, ')).1 5 094 Jee cwiee 31-4 | 26 26-2 | 20 16-1 25 26-5 27-6 28-3 36-4 40-8 55-3 
ry RY itt Ae a ae 30 25-2 | 26 20 13-9 93-7 30 25-5 27-5 34-5 38-6 56-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32-8 | 27-6 | 23-7 | 18-7 | 13-7 25-4 27-5 25-3 31-1 37-7 40:5 55 
49—Port Arthur...........- 30 24-2 | 22-6 | 18-4 | 14-3 21°7 — 27-2 29-9 40-5 44-7 59-7 
50—Fort William..........- 33-6 | 28 26-6 | 21-8 | 17-5 25 28-3 29 29-5 39-3 43-7 58-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-9 | 22-7 | 22-0 | 16-0 | 13-3 17-5 24-4 23-1 21-8 36-2 41-2 54-1 
51—Winnipeg.........e+e00- 30-6 | 23-9 | 24-3 | 16-4 | 15-1 19 26-7 92.7 93-6 34-2 38-9 52 
Bo randan We ..< achiesmnels 97-1 | 21-4 | 19-6 | 15-5 | 11-5 15-9 22 23-4 20 38-1 43-5 56-1 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 29-3 | 23-9 | 22-2 | 15-7 | 11-9 19-0 25-0 22-6 25-0 39-3 44-7 59-7 
B3s—Regina)caiehs cea. tag 27-6 | 21-9 | 19-3 | 14-4 | 12 16-5 25-7 22-1 = 40-7 43-6 66-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 25 25 15 10 20 25 25 93-5 40 46-9 55 
55—Saskatoon..........600- 98-2 | 23-8 | 22-8 | 16-4 | 12 18-5 25 93-1 21-6 37-8 43-4 56-4 
56—Moose Jaw.......s.00e- 31-4 | 25 21-6 | 16-8 | 13-5 20-8 24-2 20-3 30 38-5 44-8 60-8 
Alberta (average)............ 27-3 | 22-7 | 20-4 | 15-5 | 13-8 19-0 25-9 22-9 25-8 38-4 44-4 53-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... — | 25 20 17 13-2 19 27 +5 25 26-6 40-8 47-1 57-5: 
58—Drumheller............ 25 20 20 — | 15 20 30 — 30 37-5 — 60 
59—Edmonton...........-- 98-5 | 23-5 | 23-4 | 15-1 | 15-6 19-6 24-5 21-1 24-8 36-6 41-2 46-3 
60—Calvary 6jwic5.h ooe it 99-2 | 23-2 | 19-4 | 14-8 | 13-9 19-6 21-2 23-8 92-7 38-6 45-5 53 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-6 | 21-7 | 19-2 | 15-2 | 11:5 16-9 26-5 21-5 25 38-4 43-8 51-9 
British Columbia (average) .| 33-6 | 28-1 | 25-5 | 19-1 | 17-3 24-9 32-7 28-4 29-8 45-7 51-6 60-4 
G2—+Vermiesidiveee. ai 30 25 22 18 15-5 25 30 27-5 99-1 46-1 52-1 58-3 
68—Nelson. ..is cope scvecees 35 30 30 92-5 | 20 Fe = — 98-5 45-8 50-7 58-6 
C4 rae tice Ae 31-4 | 25-6 | 24-4 | 19-1 | 16-5 24-4 33 29-4 30 48-1 56-2 58-3 
65—New Westminster...... 32-4 | 27-6 | 21-9 | 17-9 | 17-1 22-8 30 25 31 42-2 48-8 60 
66—Vancouver. ..........- 32-7 | 26 24-5 | 16-8 | 17-5 24 33-3 25-4 26-9 43-5 48-1 62 
67—Victorian sci ve. 33-9 | 27-4 | 24-6 | 18-4 | 17-1 25-9 33 26-3 26 46-1 50:4 61-6: 
68-— Nanaimo idevelils » wack 35-8 | 30-3 | 27-5 | 21 20 37.3 35-8 29-1 33-5 45-8 50-8 63-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 37-5 | 32-5 | 29 19 15 25 34 36 33-3 48-3 55:3 61-2 


a Price persingle quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
—e ie = - - g S gs | 4a a z 7 = 
u1 Sa wn} @ 2 4 3 Hae g| 22 | Se ise 2 ae = 
agh/ee | 2e8) 8 oe | oe | pak leaee| 2S | See is | Ste pes | 1-8 
47/5285 / aes] E- ES (o85!] 45 s| B& | @ko lat Ss) GS | aes | Be 
Seago] Bet |] O45 om oD eit a= (SUo=| > -S9 [a ag| Ao +2 2 
“8s [msei/2e8| 2s os | o8s| Sh |e8S5] se | oon (Scbu vn | PSE] &8 
SH& | a@aal she] 22 | 228 aan) @ea.|80ea) 5 | $92 fozes| 38 lees o 5 
6) ue) i M mM Nn Fx 6) 4 Fy 6) = QA 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-0 29-9 19-8 13-1 58-6 21-1 19-9 34-3 20-1 35-1 27-4 12-0 33°5 37-7 
13-2 37-0 — —_— 54-0 18-1 17-1 25-4 20-7 44.4 33-8 11-7 36-9 41-2 
10 35 — _ 60 17-6 16 23-9 20-7 49-3 35-3 | 13-15 38 39-8 | 1 
15 35 — — 60 17-9 20 28 19-4 42-8 30-3 12-13 36 40-7 | 2 
16 30 -—— -~ 50 18-4 17 25-9 20-5 43-6 35 10 36-9 41-5 | 3 
12-5 40 -- —_ 50 17-4 16-5 23 21-8 44.4 34-5 la 12-5 36 40-4 | 4 
12 40 — 15 — 19 15 27-8 21 41-5 30 10 37:5 41-715 
12-15 — — _ 50 18-1 18 23-9 20-8 45 37-4 | 10-12 37-2 43-1] 6 
1 40 — _ 60 19 — 30-8 20 34 27-3 10 32-5 36-5 | 7 
16-0 36-7 _ 10-0 55-0 19-0 17-7 35-2 20-6 40-1 31-4 12-4 34-6 38-9 
12 35 — 10 60 18 17-6 34-6 20-5 39-8 33 12 39 40-3 | 8 
18 Shy — 10 60 19-2 16-7 42-2 19-8 36-3 32-1 la 13-5 35 41-3 | 9 
20 40 _ _ 50 19-2 18-3 28-9 22 44-2 35:6 12 34-5 37-6 }10 
14 — _— — 50 19-6 18 — 20 — 25 12 30 36-5 {11 
16-7 29-6 23-2 9-4 56-0 20-5 20-0 29-0 20-4 38-9 29-4 11-1 32-1 34-9 
12 28 25 _— 50 22 21-4 27-4 20 38-3 29-4 14 31-5 34-6 }12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 -- 17-5 26-4 22 41-5 33-1 12 32 34-3 |13 
13-15 | 28-32 | 20-22 10 — 20-7 20 30-6 19-6 39-7 29-5 10 31 35-4 114 
18-20 | 23-25 a 10 60 —_ — —_ 20 36-2 32-5 10 — 35 15 
— — 20 a — — — — 18-6 34-1 26-5 9 a 34 16 
25 — 25 10 60 21-2 18-5 — 18-7 41-7 25-7 10 30 34-3 117 
_ — _— 8 50 — a — 23 37-6 31 1 29-8 34-1 {18 
12-5-18 35 a 8 — 20-4 21-6 30 20-4 41-6 29-6 | 12-13 34-9 36-9 19 
— 28 —_— 10 — 18-1 21 30-6 21-4 39-3 27 12 32-2 35-9 |20 
18-3 29-5 21-3 11-7 65-7 20-5 19-3 36-3 19-5 34-0 27-2 12-0 33-6 36-8 
15 30 25 — — 21-7 19-4 36-6 18-6 41-6 28-8 12 34-6 36-6 |21 
18 32 20 — 20-8 19 29-6 20 31-7 28-5 10 SH 36-4 {22 
15 30 25 10-20 — 20-3 18-8 34-1 17:8 34-2 27-8 | 10-11 30-5 35-7 |23 
20 — 18 12 — 20 21 83-4 20-1 29-2 252 an 9d 34-6 36-7 |24 
20 28 2 — 50 18-8 20 33-6 22-7 31-8 21-8 10 33-4 35-7 125 
17 32 18-24 10 75 25 18-3 33 20-1 34-4 25-6 ib 11 — 35 26 
18 25 1 10 —_— 25 16-5 34-9 19-5 31-1 25-2 la 11-4 32-7 37-1 |27 
13-18 30 14-20 — _ — 18-4 41-8 19 38-3 27-3 12 32-7 37-2 |28 
20 33 — — _— 20 17 40-2 19-2 36-2 33-7 |b 138 — at 29 
18 30 25 — — 18-7 18-6 40-4 18-5 34-3 28-2 ja 12-5 33-7 36-3 |30 
20 30 15 _— 60 18-7 19-2 42-4 19-1 36 27 12 33 38-1 [31 
20 32 18-25 15 — 19-5 17-8 35-3 18-5 31-8 25°) (br 12 34-2 36-5 132 
15 35 20-23 12 “ 20-7 21-8 36-2 17-6 32-2 26-8 ja 11-8 33 36-3 133 
18 — 25 — - 20 22 38-2 18-6 37-3 28-1 12 33-7 36-1 134 
= — = — _ 19 19-3 27-4 17-7 31-4 28-3 11 32-4 35-4 135 
25 25 12-5 — 19-5 20 34-1 18-2 26-2 22-2 11 — 36 = «136 
22-25 | 38-41 | 22-24 15 70 20-5 19-2 37-2 18 32-1 27-5 ja 11-8 33 35-1 137 
— 25 25 — _ 19-6 18-7 38-7 18-8 33-3 26 10 32 35-1 |38 
18 28 2 —— 50-60 19-7 21-4 46-1 20-6 28-6 25-6 12 35-4 36-5 139 
16 31-382 | 16-23 12 — 21-2 21-5 35-8 18 28-3 24-3 |b 12 32-6 36-7 140 
20 30 20 — — — 20 42-7 17:5 32-9 28-4 12 —- 39-4 |41 
—— — 23-28 — — 18-5 19-5 39-5 20 28 26-8 12 35-5 37-5 142 
= — — _ — 18-3 16-4 34-8 18 30-8 278 ia SETS 31-7 30) 2143 
— —_ _ _ —_— — a 41 20 36 26-5 }11-12-5 _— 36 44 
_— 25-30 28 10 75 22-7 19-5 32-9 22-8 41-3 29-2 14 = 38 145 
= 25 — — 75 21-8 20 32-7 21-8 41-4 Boel felt Ae — 38-5 146 
— _ 20 -— — 21-3 20 25-1 21-8 39-5 29-4 la 16-7 37 37-8 |47 
— 25 20 one ~ 20 20-6 43-4 20-7 41-4 30-8 12 35 38-7 148 
oss — 18 8-3 — 22-1 16-2 36-6 20-7 34-3 28:3 ja 12-5 33-3 39-5 49 
= 25 18 —_ — 20 19-5 32-7 20-6 34-5 26-7 |a 12-5 34-7 39 50 
= 31-0 18-0 — — 22-8 18-8 — 19-0 32-4 23-5 12-0 30-5 36-1 
20-30 32 18 12 — 21 17-5 36-2 17-6 35-1 25-1 |b 12 32 37-2 151 
aes 30 18 _ — 24-5 20 — 20-3 29-6 21-9 12 28-9 oD. Sloe 
27-0 28°3 16-0 16-3 — 24-7 21-8 32-8 19-7 27-4 20-0 12-8 27-9 37-0 
25 30 15 _ —- 25 21-3 36-9 18-8 30 19-2 13 27-1 36-2 153 
30 30 — 12-5 — 25 20 — 20-6 26-6 23-7 12 30 39-5 154 
28 28 10-20 20 —_ 24 21-6 25-3 19-7 28-3 22-3 13 26-3 35-3 155 
25 25 18 _— — — 24-1 36-3 19-6 24-7 14-6 13 28 37-1 [56 
24°0 26-6 12-4 18-3 _ 24-2 23-9 34-2 20-6 29-3 20-8 11-6 30-8 38-6 
25 30-35 10 — — 23-5 26-6 29-5 22-5 32-1 22-8 12 30-6 40-3 |57 
25 30 18 — _ 25 25 36-6 22 21-6 16-5 ja 13 32-5 41 58 
20 20-25 |10-12-5 12 —_ 21-8 23-3 30-1 18-8 31-7 21-6 ja 11-1 28-4 36 59 
= 24 10 23 _ 24-7 22-7 37 19-1 33-4 23-2 11 32-5 37-3 |60 
26 24 12 20 — 26 21-8 37-6 20-7 27-5 19-8 11 30 38-5 |61 
22°0 25-4 18-7 17-1 _ 23°2 22-0 36-8 22-0 34-6 28-0 13-4 36-5 40-9 
25 30 _ 18 — 23-1 24-2 35 23 -3 34-3 30 a 12-5 30 37-4 |62 
25 30 18 20 _ 26:3 25 37-5 24-6 40-5 33:3 la 14:3 34-1 41-4 {63 
30 30 18 20 — 24 23-8 35 23-7 39-4 33-3 Ja 14-3 40 44-6 |64 
20-23 25 — 15 — 23-6 21-2 34-4 18-5 29-4 22-9 11-1 38-2 39-6 65 
13-5-16 18 20 14-5 —_— 20:3 18-4 35-7 18-8 30-6 25 11-1 34-5 39-4 |66 
18 25 —_ _— — 22-4 19-8 36-2 19-1 29-3 23-1 Ja 14-3 37°8 41-7 |67 
20 25 _ _ _— 22-5 20 41 24-5 32-2 26-6 ja 12-5 38:3 40 68 
—_— 20 _— 15 _ 23-3 23-3 39-3 23-3 40-9 30 a 16-7 39-2 43-3 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















£93 o ag Canned Vegetables 
g = ony Vee 3 hepa 4s 
g:.|4 . Oe Feat Mel a < 
oa | & g fac] | ao | 32 | ce Eg 
am | or cee a = Of ro.) 368 
i om 3S =} Ne » mH g oO es oO 
Locality a4 ae Smet Sie. Ss . ge Be oR ae és 
poten a a aaent ° — & a - O38 Pea) ~ 3 
o—- Bes’ 162 STH ofa Pao om Po Dm NO 
$s | ge | $8 | fof] oe. | es | 22 | Se | ge | gs 
qn om a 2 nQ ea 2a 3 a Oo & SA oO & 
5 aa RD ay f fa A a ay 6) 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents } cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)..............02- 28-8 6-5a} 17-40 3:5 5-1 9-6 11-8 14-1 12-6 14-6 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 27-4 7:0 17-2 4-0 5:3 9-3 13-4 14-4 12-5 14-5 
I—Sydney. ser. ote nies casei teas 27-5 7-3 16-9 3:7 5-5 9-3 13-7 14-8 13-1 14-6 
2—New Glasgow..........eee00:: 27-6 |6-7-7-3 16-9 3-9 5-1 9-1 11-6 13-6 12-9 14 
Oa Pes GES Gia 6's lens Shade «'old e's Sane = 25 7:3 16-7 4-4 5-2 8-7 13-3 13-8 13 14-2 
OA ALIAX ys so dhieety + wengakine ss 29-1 6-7 16-9 3-5 5-2 8-9 13-5 14-9 11-3 15-3 
BW IN dsOriven Sslos oh wee aetelns 26-7 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-1 5-5 10 14 15 12-7 15 
Ge ETUTO%e Sens coke Stole sem Someleete are 28 +4 6-7 17 4-1 5-5 9-8 14-2 14-5 11-7 13-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 25-5 7:3 18 3-6 5 9-3 13-5 15-5 13-3 15:7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-2 7:5 17-9 3:8 §-2 9-7 13-7 14-3 11-8 13-9 
S—-MonctOmase recs. . dite oceleoiakes s 30-4 8 17-4 4-1 5-7 10-7 13-8 15-1 13-5 14-1 
9—St. John........... Gee ar ae a ee 29-3 7-3 19-4 4 5-6 9 13-1 14-9 12-3 14-4 
1L0—Hredericton 1.0 g 6. eB aee s 27-2 7:3 16:8 3:8 5-1 8-9 14-4 14 11-2 14-1 
11>—Bathurstce shay aoe anion « 30 7:3 18 3:3 4-5 10 13-5 13 10 13 
Quebec (average)...............000- 26-3 5-2 17-1 3:7 5:3 8-8 11-9 12-5 12-6 13-9 
1D——-QHUEDOGS, hihi. hss dele eo de tatilas'c 27-3 6 16-4 3°9 5-4 9-4 12°3 12 12-7 14-6 
#3-—UVhree Rivers?... ses. dodo hess 30-3 4-7 18-4 4-1 5 8-9 12-5 14-6 16-5 15-4 
14-——Sherprooke } 2... Gelee's de Heueae 3 26-9 5-3 16-3 3-4 5-6 9 12-7 13 11-9 15-3 
H5—SOLrels cee ces hts oo ates ss 25 5 17-9 3-3 5 7°6 10-5 12-7 11-3 13-1 
c6—StHyacemthescn .. e.acan-o 23-3 4-3 16-2 3-2 5 9 11-9 12-8 12-1 13-2 
17(— pt VObn Bes inn. een Cee malmelaars 26-2 |4-7-6 17-5 3-9 6 8-7 11-7 12 14-5 13-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 25-7 |4-3-5-7 17-3 3:8 5-5 7°8 13 12-2 12-6 14 
LO——Montreplig 2. i8 thy. did leat 26-8 6-6-7 17-8 3-9 4-9 9-6 11-3 12-2 12-5 13°9 
20 Trl oa. he Bas os Bele oor 8 25-3 4-6 16-1 3°8 5 8-8 11-6 10:9 9 11-7 
Ontario (average)................... 28-9 6-2 17-2 3-3 4-9 10-1 12-2 13-8 11-4 13-7 
LOLA W Bis tate v's clea x Gite oles Bhoteeetars 30-7 |5-3-7-3 17-3 4 5-3 9-9 10-4 10-5 10-7 13-5 
22 BOCK VillO? : «45:c 4. dete see's Gotien 2 27-7 6 14-4 3:3 4-8 10:3 12 12-9 10:8 12-2 
P3— WINES CONG. iis hoF Teele web oteal eres 25-5 6 15-6 3-5 5 10 12:3 12-2 10-1 13 
24-—Belleville sin. detaiks see cnteas 2 27-6 6 16-8 3-3 4-9 10:8 12-1 13-2 Ord 12-7 } 
25—Peterborough...........seeeee: 27°8 6 15-7 3-1 4-4 li 12-1 12-1 10-8 14-8 
26—Oshawacnvcs kh osittes hit Boneen 6 29 6-6-7 16 2-9 5-1 10:2 11 12-9 10-4 12-2 | 
27 Orilligneage doh Seba vad Bedbiee 29-4 5-3 17-2 3-1 4-4 10:5 2 14-8 11-2 14-5 
28 LOronto sey: < sha She oo Be alee = 34-2 |6-7-7°3 18-2 3°3 5:3 10-1 12-1 13-4 10-8 14 
29—Niagara Falls..............--: 31-2 6-7 18-3 3°3 4-5 8-3 13-2 13-9 11 14 
30—St. Catharines.;.......00..000- 27-2 5-3 17-2 3-1 4-5 10-1 12-3 13-3 10-8 13-3 
S1--Hamiltonee ect << aepens dee cee 34-1 |5-3-6-7 17-9 3 5-3 10-2 11-6 13-8 11-6 13-9 
32—Brantlords /i.8 «5 aateu ss» cage oe 31-3 |5-3-6°7 17-2 2-7 4-4 10-6 12-7 12-3 9-9 12-1 
BS GS le rea ok she da.auls <a eee 31-7 6 17-8 3 4-7 10-6 13-7 13-7 11-7 13-7 
4 --Guelp bin vs bss vee ss 26s Ree 31-1 6 17-8 3-2 4-9 10-7 12-1 13-3 11-7 13-8 
35—Kitchener........c0scccccceses 28-6 6 17-5 2-9 4-7 9-7 12-2 12-5 10-8 12-6 
86—Woodstock...........cececeee 25-3 | 5-3-6 16-1 2-9 4-6 9-7 11-1 13-6 10°3 13-6 
SI Stratiordes oi sk destites ods Rake es 26 6 17-8 2-9 4-5 10:3 11-3 13-6 10°3 13-4 
38> LON ON Wer « dein 4 thee tes «Gees 28-7 | 6-6-7 18-5 3-1 4-7 9-5 11-3 12-9 10:8 12-4 
39—Ste Thomas sis... des 2s he Boe 28-6 15-3-6-°7 18-2 2-8 4-5 11-2 13-4 13-9 12-6 14-1 
A0—Chathama b....:4.ccahe s aihs Seen - 25-2 5-3 17 2-9 4-6 10:1 12-7 13-1 11-4 ds 
41—Wiindsortisvich si entoea de bobiene s 28-7 |6-7-7°3 18-5 3:3 4-5 10-1 12-6 12-4 12-1 14-3 
A2-—SArn twins c's ik os dete iad eBrace™ 25-3 5-3 17-8 2-9 5 9-6 12-5 13-3 13-3 13-6 
43—Owen Sound .J: euch asses 28-7 | 5-3-6 19 3 4-2 10-1 13-7 15-8 14-6 15-6 
44—North Bay, . lc essae aves seg ee - 30-8 6-7 17 3-9 5-5 10 12 13-4 11-4 13-6 
AS —SUG DULY Be caus gees Geass 29-7 16-7-7°3 16-2 4 6-8 oy aa ane aura 14-9 12-2 14-5 
BG ACODRIE FoR oaks « eqns pits 5 Ageing = 30-6 6-7 16 3-9 6-2 10-3 14-6 13-8 11-1 15-6 
475A, on he Se, cn sole hemi oe-s 28-2 6-7 14-7 3:9 4-3 9-2 11-5 15-1 13-7 14-5 
48—Sault Ste Marie................ 28-3 6-7 18 4 5-9 11-1 13-2 13-4 12-8 13-7 
49-— Port Arthur cd. acauxe sade otiereie-< 26-7 6:7 18-7 3°3 5-1 10-1 10-9 13-2 10-4 13-5 
50—Fort William...........2.00.-- 28-2 6-7 17 3-6 5-2 9-7 11-1 13-7 12-9 14 
Manitoba (average)................- 28-9 5:9 19-3 3-3 5-2 10-9 12-1 15-9 13-6 16-1 
Dl— Winnipeg sss decd eles aes Faaee os 380-2 | 5-6-6 19-5 3:2 4-9 10-2 12-1 15-9 13-4 15-9 
b2-—Brancdonene os. acc < Hilesa dotet ies « 27-6 |5-6-6-2 19 3°3 5-4 11-6 12-1 15-9 13-8 16-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 29-5 6-2 18-3 3:3 5-0 10-3 12-0 15-6 15-1 16-2 
bS——ezinar ied. sles sates Se bee's ao = Si-4 | 5-6°7 |.a.ae. .. 3°3 5-5 11-2 12-1 15-4 14-6 15-4 
54—Prince Albert..............00-- 28 5-7 20 3-3 4-6 8-9 12 15-4} 15-2 15-5 
bd5—Saskatoom.i.: ss des ct dade re-e- 29-8 6-7 15 3-2 4-8 10-7 12-6 15-3 14-1 16-3 
56—Moose Jaws. a0s% See Seca mekeie 28-9 6-4 20-0 3:3 5 10-4 11-4 16-2 16-3 17-4 
Alberta (average)..............0000: 30-6 6-9 18-5 3-4 4-8 9-8 10-6 14-7 14:3 16-9 
57—Meditine Hat). ..26.:.d22.04.0- 32-2 |6-7-7-4 18-2 3-5 5-7 11 11-2 15-1 15-4 17-3 
58—Drumbeller..: 2.0. ns0s055-0s 32-5 7-4 20 3-4 5-3 10-4 10 15 13-7 19 
69 —Ndmontony.2 2: s.24 2 was saee« ° 28-1 6-7b} 17-9 3:3 4-6 8-7 10-8 13-6 13-4 15-7 
60—Calvaryicicsd: os acids da teens 31-2 6-7 18-2 3°3 4-1 9-5 10:3 14-4 14-8 16:3 
61—Lethbridge..................6- 28-8 6-7 18 3-4 4-2 9-2 10:8 15-3 14-4 16-1 
British Columbia (average) 31-2 8-1 19-8 3:8 5-7 8-4 8-4 14-9 14-9 16-8 
62—HerniOs. vise. sbe doiciets cade 4 Bieke ot 32-1 8-3 17 3:4 5-7 9-5 8-8 15-8 14-6 17-7 
63-—Nelsont tig: }.b eect rads dete 30-9 8-3 19-4 4 5-1 9-2 9-6 15-7 18-7 18-7 
C4 Dale’. cans 2 ie aaa oad Rees 30 8-3 17-6 3-8 5-2 8-4 8-4 15 15 18-5 
65—New Westminster... 32°2 7-5¢ 22-1 3°8 5 7-7 7:5 14 14 15 
G6-—NVANCOUV OR... 45 aeiek dene ieee 30:8 7-5c| 21-2 3:8 5-4 8-2 8-1 13-8 14-5 14-8 
B7-—Victoria ee oe Beats saute dais oc 29-7 8-3 20-4 3-6 6-2 7-7 8-1 14 14 15-5 
68—Nanaimos, cis aat cade Hadates « 33-1 8-3 20-8 3-9 6-7 8-1 8-3 15-1 14-1 17-2 
69—Prince Rupert...............+- 30°5 8-3 20 4-1 6 8-1 8-5 15-5 14 17 





a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 6c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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: 7 Potatoes Apples a 
= ee . ae || eer las + |G : 5 a 
a i 0 =~ = a) 
B g 2 5 = he a6 | r i >| Re = Sa A 
emi St od a3 oO C= oo oO ees 38 oe ee 
ba | SSA sual eo pele ae eee eee) | os hoe a2 do sr a 
Hora bes zr 2 Oped Vier [ic Sem: (eens de Eo 2.9 Bk 3-0 2.3 
aoe | ae of PS = - | BS | a@@ | eSs] £ a O83. cm Pio 
ag, ce S aS a £.00 oo | Hao 3S ne DF Bs aro 
ao0| Sed iced (now ee eee | ge Bee]! sf fee oge | Pe les 
SOR! EH 3 © Ha | pO | Pa |eoo] 8 ga aa 3 6a 
Q e) a Ay Fy ica] Ay fen oO a4 oO = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Z-1 4-5 | 1-238 26-0 24:3 19-3 12-2 15-4 17-3 65-9 25:0 56-3 41-7 
6-9 4-8 | 1-149 22°8 22-4 17-6 12-7 14-1 16-7 61-6 24-3 55- 42.2 
6-9 4-7] 1-251 Pee i) 17-5 13-3 14-3 er a ela PASSE Me ieee 45 1 
7h 5-1 1-218 23-7 25 16-5 12-6 14-6 15-9 64-7 24-1 57-5 87-8 | 2 
6-9 4-9 -817 19-5 20 22-5 14-7 13-9 18 52-5 23 -2 55 47-5 13 
7-1 4-7 1-135 24 27-4 16 12-2 14-2 16-6 66:7 24-7 54-7 389-2 | 4 
7 4-7] 1-275 21 20) pao Ue ta: 12 13 na Te a ee DD uk lied tiene oe 45 5 
6-4 4-9 1-199 23 19-7 15-5 11-4 14-3 16-5 62-5 Doel oak kes 38-7 | 6 
7 5 917 18 16-5 15-5 11-9 12-8 15 71 25-2 55 40-7 | 7 
vel 4-5 945 21 26-1 18-7 13-1 13-9 16-3 57-5 24-0 54-2 46-6 
6-8 4-5 955 21- 30-7 16-7 13 14-7 17 55 24-4 55 50 8 
8-9 4-6 971 23- 22-5 21 15-6 14-2 16-5 60 24-1 55 45 9 
7-1 5 91 20- 25 17-2 13-5 13-9 16-8 57:5 yas 52-5 44-8 |10 
5-5 7 ER Se et PAL eh eee mer ee 20 10-2 12-7 [etme ae Pad Tas) MONG a alaiael AAO, py 11 
6-6 5-2] 1-185 23° 28-0 17-4 11-8 15-9 16-1 78- 26-0 59-0 39-5 
7-2 5-2 1-166 25 31-7 19 14-2 15-2 16-6 89- 23-9 55 39-3 }12 
6-6 5-9 1-19 27 21-5 17-2 13-2 17-7 17 75 AEN Neck in ein 42-5 |13 
5-8 5 1-136 PAA lees eee, 19-5 11-3 15-9 16-7 80 25 68-5 40-9 |14 
6-5 5-8 1-212 P27 eee 16-5 10 16 1 60 Cl Ne ieee ae VES ed beet ic 388-7 {15 
6-8 5-2 1-17 23- 20 14 11 16-5 toe 2, lea oe, es 24> O: | cepted 39-7 {16 
7-5 5-5 1-321 21 35 16-3 11-5 15 Ta Oe ee ed Sth ae [Nace eae 38-5 }17 
5-6 5 1-16 24 Ae oe? ee 16 13-1 ies “lis oat Oe Sa ae a FALL a lai acetic es 41-3 418 
7-1 4-7 1-191 24 83-3 20-8 11-4 15-3 15-7 88- 25 54-2 86-8 {19 
6-1 4-8 1-122 23 26-4 17-7 10-3 13-8 18-4 60 23-1 58-3 37-5 {20 
6-8 4-1 1-245 26 23°9 20-2 12-2 15-3 18-0 63 - 24-8 55-8 38-0 
7-5 4-9 1-21 25 29-9 17-2 12-1 14-8 17-9 53. 25-5 49-6 39-7 {21 
6-4 4 1-19 25 26-178 ||... eo 10 15-5 17:3 65 25-4 61-3 40 22 
6-9 4-4] 1-25 27-3 7 Wee a ea Wee a 13-4 15-5 17-1 67 23-3 51-2 39-1 123 
6 4-4 1-18 25 CREE: Sere 13-6 15-4 17-6 63 - 21-9 56:3 35-9 |24 
6 4-1 1-08 21-4 PRCA Ie eee 10-6 15-1 17 70 28 56:3 85-6 [25 
6-8 4-3 1-087 21-4 AU OY Reta Se ee 12-8 14-6 17-2 61 23-3 67 87-3 126 
6-7 3-9 +958 20-6 7A Sie ea 11-7 16-2 18-7 65 26-6 53-2 36-2 {27 
7°8 4-7 1-17 23-7, POET ae ae 14-8 15-2 17-9 69 23-9 57 34-8 |28 
7-2 4-4 1-387 28-8 WeSale. hoe. 11-1 15-7 13-2 |e. too Aa at 23-4 67-5 37 ~—s«|29 
6-1 4 1-32 27 Dias | ska 11-7 15-4 17-4 65 22-7 52 38 30 
7-9 4:5 1-199 26-8 2D) BB hae 10-6 15-1 16-4 61 22-9 50 36-5 |31 
6-6 3°8 1-23 24-3 20 Beilin oe he 11:3 15-4 1G 9, Wek of. pe Aeon BOS Dis | aaah oo a 36-2 132 
7-1 3-8 1-23 26 2594 | ob ee 11-8 15 HS By Neh. ok aa tacerd 22-6 55 34-8 
7-5 3-4 1-05 25 25a. apt: 12-3 15-2 GB Rie te Ske oe 25-7 57 36:6 
6-9 ood | 1-15 23- ZHeZAN SS Le, 12-6 14-7 17-2 52 22-3 54-5 36 
5-8 3-5 1-28 25 PACT ee See 12-5 14 16-4 63 25 55 36 
7-2 4-3 1-15 25- Zia. Soko de 11-1 15 17-3 67-5 23-5 60 37-6 
5:7 3-6] 1-380 24- PSO), | a Ge 10 14-5 16-9 65 23-9 67-5 36-2 
5-7 3-7 1-35 26: WOR least ee 11:5 14-9 Sesh HAR ot the, Shaveys DAG Well Poet aiies aie 88-2 
5:4 2-9 1:26 25- ABN .s banees. 10-5 14 iat |% ss See es 24-4 49 35:6 
5-3 3-5 1-321 24 PEO) | Bn a ee ae 12-5 15-4 16-6 65 25 65 40-1 
6-9 3-9 1-43 28- D7 ere Knee See 11-6 15-2 1 SC re eae B59 oa lpi ees 5 37-6 
7-2 3°8 1-14 23+ 21a etek 14 17-2 19-1 52-5 30-8 50} 387-2 
6-1 4-1 1-28 SOgOP ok... Ae laseukuk.. 12-7 14-4 17-8 62 26-2 52 42-6 
6-4 5 1-52 34235 |. ab eee 23-2 14-4 16-8 20-8 61-5 26-9 54-5 41 
8-8 5-6 1-52 Bf ies Sai 22 10-7 16-5 20-8 70 26-7 61-7 44-2 
8-4 4-9 1-56 AL Dal Mose pe 18 13-8 15-6 20 73 25-5 52-7 41-2 
6-7 4-8 1-49 32- 28-2 21:5 16 15-5 20 65 25-7 52-7 39-2 
6:6 4.2 1-025 24. 32-5 19-1 12-5 14-5 20 59-1 23-9 50-5 38-6 
7-7 3°9 1-04 21- PY ee ae 13-2 15-5 19-6 61-4 25-1 48-3 4] 
9-1 4-4 +848 20208 not BER tee 13-1 16-6 18-1 67-3 25-0 57-3 44-0 
9 5 +802 20a ck: BBR eRe 12-9 15-9 18-4 63-5 25-7 50 43-7 
9-1 4-4 +893 20 Ral eo ae 20 13°3 17:3 1ti-7 71 24-3 64-5 44.3 
rio 5-0 1-121 PPI iey tae Team 21-1 12-8 17-3 19-5 68-5 25°3 57-0 48-5 
9-4 5 1-125 2Baha\s ob. ee 22-5 12-6 18-8 20-4 68-8 25 62-5 49-2 
9-2 5-4 -905 iis | ee een 22-5 14-9 18 20-6 70 26-5 51-2 50 
6-5 4-8 1-225 74 OS a ee eon 2 19-5 11-2 15-3 19 68-3 24-3 55 45-9 
5-8 4-8 1-228 25 80). See 20 12-6 16-9 17-9 66-9 25-5 59-1 48-7 
79 4-4 1-130 BOsas |, a abe 19-9 12-4 16-6 17-3 68-4 26-0 56-2 49-3 
7-9 4-] 1-125 296.28 BeBe 20 11-6 17-6 19-4 68-3 26-6 60 51-7 
8-5 5-5 1-375 25 eA 25 12-5 19 17-2 67-5 27-5 55 52-5 
7-9 4-2 -807 Witte ee 16-1 10-7 15-5 16-1 67-3 23-4 57-2 48-1 
7-4 4-7} 1-328 SOR5E [ccs See 18-5 14-1 15 16-6 66-1 24-6 53 47-6 
7-6 3-3 1-015 23.42) Ue sen 20 13 16-1 17-2 73 27-7 55-7 46-5 
7:9 4-4] 1-709 $458) |. 4 See 21-7 11-5 15-2 15-7 66-7 25-3 57-1 47-1 
9-3 3-6 1-502 3028) |e. Se 21-6 13-7 15-6 16-9 67-5 26-9 61-6 50 
8-8 4.4 1-907 45 TB tek. BE 22-5 12-8 15-9 16-6 73-8 27-5 60-6 52-5 
8-2 4-6 1-815 35H |... Bee 20 12-3 15 15 70 26-6 51-6 47-5 
6-9 4 1-433 QBsiOb |: Aten 22-5 10-1 15 14-6 60-8 24-7 51-7 44 
6-9 3-9 1-438 ZOZO) |I\s. che ee 17-7 9-6 14-3 14-5 62-3 21-3 52-9 41-3 
7-2 4-1] 1-666 Sons | sk ae eae 22-5 10-4 14-8 14-4 62-7 24-2 55 44-4 
8-2 5-6 1-672 SY fo es ae 12-5 15-1 15-7 65-6 25 60 48-7 
8 4-8 2-235 Ala Bieler ate set: Joc e 10-5 16 18 71 26 63 48-7 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eS Le, cree wee wee Pte ee ee ey 


e Since September, 1930, some bakers selling bread at 6ic. to 74c. per pound loaf, the latter predominating. 
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cents| cents |cents| cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... : 15-4 | 3-2 57-9 55-3 11-9 5-8 16-222 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 12:5 | 3-4 56:5 40-3 12:8 6-2 — 
1—Sydney.............. 16:4 | 3-7 66 50 13-4 6-1 — 
2—New Glasgow........ 12-5 | 3 55 36-8 13-5 6-7 — 
3—Ambherst.........00+- 11 3-9 _— 40 11-7 6-4 oS 
A EVRA ips a sioie'sicie'e'e se 12-4 | 2-7 50 40 12-4 6-5 16-50 
5—Windsor...........--- . 10:7 | 3:9 — 40 13-5 5-3 — 
G—ETUrO he. 2 cea aeene . 12 3-2 55 34-7 12:3 5-9 — 
7—P.E.1I.-Charlottetown 26-2 13-5 | 3-5 54:5 37°7 12-5 5-9 15-40 
New Brunswick (average) 26-7 12-7 | 3-2 62-7 41-0 12-4 6-2 16-188 
8—Moncton............. 28-4 12:4 | 3:3 61-2 42 13 5-5 16-00g 
G-=StGIONN ot te onesie ans 26-7 12-7 | 3-2 67-5 47 12-6 6-7 115-50-16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 26-7 12°7 |; 2-3 57-1 40 11-3 6-2 16-00 
11—Bathurst.. 2: ..00600 «< 13 3-4 65 35 12-5 6-5 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 26-3 14-2 | 3-1 58-3 59-4 10-7 5-4 15-319 
12—Quebec.........-.666- 25:7 16:7 | 2-9 62-3 63-3 10-7 5-9 15-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 26-6 13-7 | 3-8 58 60 11-5 5-7 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 26-2 14:4] 3 53-9 61-2 10-7 5-3 16°50 
15—Sorel as2.acccsce dee on 27:5 11-2 | 2-9 55 60 10 6 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 27-5 13:7 | 3-8 55 60 10-7 5 114-50-15-00 
17—St.John's::...<c).5.- 25-5 15-3 | 2-1 66-7 65 10 5-3 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 27-5 13-1} 3-2 54-7 50 11-8 5-3 16-00 
19—Montreal...........+- 25-5 15-6] 3 59 58-3 10-5 5-3 115-50-16-00 
20=— Mull schecectee as eas 24-9 14:3 | 3:3 60 56-7 10-7 5-2 |15-50-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 25-4 13:9 | 3-1 67-1 57-5 11-0 5-7 15-696 
21—Ottawa............6- 26:1 14 2-8 61-4 55-9 10-4 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 13-5 | 3-2 62:5 50 10:7 6-5 15-00 
23—Kingston..........--- 25-5 12-4 | 2-8 55 53-5 11-2 5-8 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 14 3°3 57-8 60 11-5 5-6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 24-4 14-7} 3:3 58-7 51-4 10-7 6 15-00 
26—Oshawa......-sceeees 24-7 11-7 | 3 56-2 58-7 10:5 6 |15-50-16-00 
Dia OT a: Meco oe ots eee 14-2 | 3:6 54 50 11 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
28——T oronto...2e.c.secee es 24-4 11-8 | 2-9 56-3 56-9 10 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 25-7 15 3:5 59-1 65 10-4 5-8 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 24-4 13-7 | 2-9 56-9 62-5 11 5-7 114-00-14-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 9 11-5 | 2-7 50-5 54-3 9-7 5-4 15-0 
32—Brantford............ 3 13-1 | 2-9 62-7 65-8 10-2 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
S8-- Galt costae seaaaget “1 13-7 | 2-9 63-9 60-4 10 5-8 115-00-15-50 
34—Guelph..............- “4 13-7} 2-8 58-3 55 10-6 5-4 115-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener...........- 8 12:9 | 3:3 50-6 58-3 10-3 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6: 6 13 2-8 52-2 54-7 10-6 5-4 115-00-15-25 
37—Stratiord.27....040s+2 6- +9 12-8 | 3-2 55-4 52-1 10-6 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
38—London.............. 6: 4 14-5 | 3-1 52-5 53-7 10 5-1 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6: +8 13-4 | 3-1 58-3 60 11-5 6-3 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 5- 6 12-6 | 2-6 58-6 -- 10-1 5-4 15-00 
41—Windsor...........+-- 5-9 4 14:3 | 2:6 56-9 60 10 5-5 |15-50-16-00g 
AI—Sarmi&....ss0cceecevet 6°8 6 14 2-8 60-7 — 10-3 6 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1 -2 13-1] 3-7 57-5 56-7 11-4 6 115-00-15-50 
44—North Bay.........-- 7-3 16-2 | 3-4 56-7 60 13-5 5-6 16-5 
45—Sudbury........e.e08 6-5 -2 18-5 | 3-2 59-2 60 -— 5-3 |17-00-17-50 
46-—Cobalt.. te. ssc denee 7-1 2 15 3°7 54 56-7 14 6 18-0 
AT-—TimmMins... 6.0666. 56'3 6-7 2 15:7 || 3-3 52-2 — 11-3 5-8 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-7 6 15 2-6 53 62-5 13-7 6-1 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-2 “1 16 2-8 57-2 58 11-9 5-4 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-9 6 14-4] 2-8 64-4 60 11-2 5-2 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average) 7-0 . 5 14-1| 3-1 54-1 58-2 12-3 6-4 21-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-1 . 8 13*6 |i-3 52-5 54-6 11-6 6-9 19-50 
52—Brandon............- 6-8 . . “1 14-6} 3-1 55-7 61-7 13 5-8 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 50-9 | 59-2 | 27-7 19-7 | 3-1 53-9 58-4 14-1 6-2 23-259 
H9—ReGiNA, Hatta es dese 5-7 53 61-8 | 26-2 | a20 2-9 50 60 15 7 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 50-8 | 61-5 | 28-6 | a19-2 | 3-4 56-7 60 15 5-2 — 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-4 47-9 | 54-2 | 26-3} a19-7] 2-9 55 53-7 11-9 —_ 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........6-- 6-8 51-9 | 59-3 | 29-6 | a19-8 3 — 60 14-6 6-4 _ 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4 47-2 | 55-0 | 27-4 18-7 | 3-4 58-7 60-1 14-2 5-8 — 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-6 50 56-9 | 29-2 a22-1 3°7 68-6 62 14-1 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-5 — — | 29 a22°5 | 3-7 57-5 60 15 5-5 - 
59—Edmonton........... 6-4 46-1 | 56-7 | 25-7 | al6-1]| 3-2 54-9 —_ 14-8 5:7 _ 
60—Calvary . 28.26 ceases 6-2 45-3 | 47-2 | 25-9 al7-2 3-2 §2°5 61-2 12-3 6:4 _— 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-1 47-5 | 59-3 | 27 al5-6 | 3-2 60 57-5 14-7 5-5 — 
British Columbia (average)| 6-2 47-2 | 53-5 | 27-7 21-9 | 3-6 61-0 58-9 12-6 6-0 os 
62—Hernies. 34h. .cs0nehss 6-6 48-7 | 55 27-5 | ald 3-4 62-5 60 13-3 5-7 _ 
63— Nelson .tosh.... +5 selene 6-9 50-6 | 61-4 | 29-4 a26-1 4 61-9 60°8 13-5 6 — 
G4 Pratey este. code 6°6 49-1 | 62-5 | 25 a25 3-1 60 60 12-5 6-5 — 
65—New Westminster....} 5-5 43-3 | 44-2 | 27-5 | al9-2 3°4 58 57 11-9 5-2 —_— 
66—Vancouver........... 5-2 45 49-7 | 25-8 | a20-5 | 3-1 60-2 60 11-2 5-5 -- 
Ol—ViICTOLIAS Ai wesw cess 6-7 46-1 | 47-2 | 26-6 a21-5 3°2 60-4 55-8 12 5:8 _ 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-6 50 52-9 | 30-4 | a22-9 | 4-1 62-5 60 14 6-7 —_ 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3 45 55 29 a25 4-2 62-5 57-5 12-5 6-7 _— 
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_ _&. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk.  ¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 
bouses, $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 8. Delivered from mines. 
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9-989 12-547 12-068 
9-271 11-875 9-600 
7°65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 
7°35 o— — 
9-25 13-00 8-00 
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d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 
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f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc. 
p. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 















































Commodities Com- Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.|Jan. | Feb. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930) 1931 | 1931 
*All commodities................ 502 64-0/127°4/155-9/110-0| 97-3) 98-0]102-6]102-2) 97-6) 96-8 95-0) 94-0] 76-7} 76-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products....... 124 | 58-1|127-9|167-0/108-5] 86-2] 83-7|100-6|102-7| 95-7] 95-2] 89-8) 88-8) 58-0) 59-0 
II, Animals and their Pro- 
ucts Soins clue seco 74 | 70-91127-11145-1|109-6| 96-0] 95-0|100-3]102-5]100-5)106-3|107-8|/109-7) 88-2) 84-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile-Products.: oe .a-ee- 60 58-21157-11176-5| 96-0/101-7]116-9]112-5|103-6] 94-7] 94-3) 93-2 87-3) 75-5) 74-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper ee en osteo 44 63-9] 89-1/154-41129-4/106-3/113-0|101-6]100-7] 98-4] 98-5) 94-0 92-7| 85-1] 84-9 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 68-91156:71168-4/128-0/104-6/115-8]104-5|100-8) 97-4) 94-1) 93-3 92-7| 88-7] 87-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 15 98-4|141-91135-5| 97-1] 97-3] 95-3]103-9|104-9) 93-4) 90-4) 99-7 94-8) 69-1] 67-9 
VII. pen ets Minerals and 73 56-8} 82-31112-11116-61107-0}104-4|100-3/101-3)102-4| 93-3] 92-6] 98-3 89-3) 89-0 
TOMUCIS 5-2). cca s Mek 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ULGUS ea ro hein. os ete Peo enetets 73 63-41118-7/141-51117-0|105-4/104-4] 99-6]101-1) 99-3] 96-2) 94-9} 94-3 88-4) 88-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........ 204 61-91/107:6/140-0/108-0| 95-1] 93-7| 97-2|101-9] 97-0] 96-1] 94-2] 95-0 81-7) 80-8 
Foods, beverages and 
tODACCO. Lecce sis ets 116 61-81119-4/151-0/105-4| 90-2] 91-2] 97-7|102-3] 99-0} 99-4] 97-5|103-0) 79-9 78-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4/126-31111-4|101-4| 97-0] 96-5|101-7} 95-6) 93-9} 92-0) 89-4 82-9) 82-4 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 351 67+41131°5/163-1/112°8| 99-1] 97-8|104-9|102-4] 97-9] 97-7] 95-5] 91-8) 70-3 69-9 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1} 80-4/108-6/113-8|104-1]102-5| 99-2}102-9/110-1] 95-9} 94-1] 96-2 91-5} 91-3 
Producers’ Materials...... 329 69+ 11138-31170-41112-6| 98-2] 97-1|105-5|102-3| 96-5] 97-9) 95-6] 91-5) 67-9 67-5 
Building and construc- 
tion materials......... 97 67-01100-91144-0/122-81108-7}111-9/102-9]102-4] 96-3] 95-4] 98-9] 96-7) 84-0 83-6 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
Tals Wo eae ees eee 232 69 -51147-2/176-6|110-2| 95-8] 93-7|106-2|102-3} 96-6] 98-4] 94-9] 90-4) 64-4 64-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— : 
des ONC 0 lm a aS ee 167 58-21131-31169-5}103-4| 89-1} 89-31102-31103-8| 95-5] 94-9} 89-2) 86-7} 59-0 59-8 
IBS VAM oe | ee eee $0 70-4/129-91146-6|109-6} 95-5| 95-6/100-6|103-5|100-6)104-3]105-5}105-5) 86-2 83-3 
Farm (Canadian)....... 59 62-6/132-7/161-4|102-6| 86-6] 79-8|100-3|102-8] 98-8/103-0} 98-1] 97-7] 61-2 60-8 
ET Sherine: 22. eos. peters eh ke 16 64:4/111-1/111-7| 91-6] 91-9] 83-6) 98-3] 96-3}100-5}100-2/104-4/103-9) 84-7) 82-9 
TRE SForest. or. fet wee oe sae sis bs 52 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4|106-3]113-0/101-6|100-7| 98-3] 98-4] 93-8] 92-6) 84-9) 84-7 
PV Mineral We) fe ee. Ses ae. 6 183 67-0/111°3|131-4/117-6|105-8|105-8|101-6|101-5| 99-1} 91-9) 92-4] 92-0} 84-8) 84-2 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
PUTCO) yh ee Ste ccna A cates 232 63-8/120-7/155-7|107-5| 94-8] 91-1]100-8}103-6] 98-5! 99-4] 96-2) 94-0] 66-6) 66-0 
All manufactured (fully or 
GHiotLy) tat. Wes lee ne. nee 276 79-9] 79-4 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 353) 


quotations reported to the Department and_ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LAaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lapour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


64-8|127-6/156-8|116-7|100-5]103-1}103-8|102-1] 97-3) 95-4) 93-1) 92-5 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located. 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBsour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as_ market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 


/ 
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be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal. and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income, 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the iteras included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cent to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminarv figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929, and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
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show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. . 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74-4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65-0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each city. 
When the above index number, 1900-1929, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1929, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918,' 107-4;--1919, 111-L; 1920, 125-4; 1927, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 1381-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 
113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
162°2; 1925, 179°3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


FROM 1913 TO 1931°* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 





*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weigats to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 


184%; 


lothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which ordinarily show some 
seasonal advance at this time, were again 
lower, sirloin steak being down from an 
average of 31-5 cents per pound in January 
to 31-2 cents in February; round steak from 
26-5 cents per pound in January to 26-1 cents 
in February; and rib roast from 24°8 cents 
per pound in January to 24-4 cents in Feb- 
ruary. Somewhat lower prices were reported 
from most localities. Veal was down from an 
average of 22 cents per pound in January to 
21-6 cents in February, while mutton was 
slightly higher at an average price of 27°2 cents 
per pound. Fresh pork was lower in most lo- 
calities, averaging 25°2 cents per pound, as 
compared with 25:9 cents. Bacon declined 
from an average of 38°3 cents per pound in 
January to 37°1 cents in February. In fresh 
fish, cod steak, halibut and white fish were 
slightly lower. Lard was down from an aver- 
age price of 20°8 cents per pound in January 
to 20°1 cents in February. 

Eggs showed a substantial fall in all locali- 
ties, fresh averaging 35-1 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 50-5 cents in January and 
59-7 cents in February, 1930, and cooking 
averaging 27°4 cents per dozen in February, 
40-1 cents in January and 51°8 cents in Febru- 
ary, 19380. Milk was slightly lower at an 
average price of 12 cents per quart, declines 
being reported from Truro, Kingston, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, London and Sudbury. Dairy 
butter was slightly lower at an average price 
of 33-5 cents per pound in February, but the 
price of creamery advanced from 37:3 cents 
per pound in January to 37-7 cents in Febru- 
ary. Cheese was down from an average price 
of 29-2 cents per pound in January to 28-8 
cents in February. 

Bread fell from an average price of 6°6 
cents per pound in January to 6°5 cents in 
February, lower prices being reported from 
Hull, St. Catharines, Owen Sound, Prince Al- 
bert, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert. Lower 
prices for flour were reported from most 
localities, the price in the average being 3°5 
cents per pound, as compared with 3-7 cents 
in January. Rolled oats were also slightly 
lower at 5:1 cents per pound. Beans were 
down from an average price of 7-7 cents per 
pound in January to 7:1 cents in February. 
Potatoes were little changed at an average 
price of $1.24 per ninety pounds. Prunes 
averaged lower in February at 12-2 cents per 
pound, as compared with 12°6 cents in Janu- 
ary and 16-4 cents in February, 1980. An- 
thracite coal was unchanged at an average 
price of $16.22 per ton. A slight decrease in 
rent was reported from Thetford Mines. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary cf a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices, for the most part, averaged 
somewhat higher than in January. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Port Arthur 
and Fort William basis, was 59:3 cents per 
bushel in February, as compared with 53:9 
cents in January, the first advance in the 
average price since April, 1930. During the 
first half of the month prices rose steadily, 
due, it was said, to the unfavourable weather 
conditions in the winter wheat belt of the 
United States and in the Argentine, where 
harvesting operations were seriously ham- 
pered. Later in the month prices declined 
somewhat, due, in part, to an announcement 
of the United States Farm Board that a large 
part of their holdings was to be sold. West- 
ern barley was unchanged at an average price 
of 22-1 cents per bushel. Flax advanced from 
an average of 95:1 cents per bushel to 96-9 
cents; oats from 26-2 cents per bushel to 20°7 
cents; and rye from 27-1 cents per bushel to 
298-6 cents. The price of American corn was 
down from 82:6 cents per bushel to 79°3 
cents. Flour at Toronto was slightly higher 
at $5.28 per barrel. Rolled oats advanced 10 
cents per 90-pound bag to $2.59. Raw sugar 
at New York declined from $1.38 per hundred 
pounds to $1.32, while granulated at Montreal 
was unchanged at $4.56 per hundred pounds. 
The price of raw rubber was again down, 
reaching the lowest point on record at 7-1 
cents per pound on February 24. The aver- 
age price for the month was 7:7 cents per 
pound, as compared with 8-3 cents in Janu- 
ary. Live stock prices, for the most part, 
were lower, steers at Toronto being down 
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from $7.42 per hundred pounds to $6.23, and 
at Winnipeg from $6.11 per hundred pounds 
to $5.59; veal calves at Toronto from $10.82 
per hundred pounds to $9.60 and at Winnipeg 
from $10.77 per hundred pounds to $9.34; 
hogs at. Toronto from $10.19 per hundred 
pounds to $8.63 and at Winnipeg from $8.70 
per hundred pounds to $7.47; and lambs at 
Toronto from $9.56 per hundred pounds to 
$8.85, at Winnipeg from $788 per hundred 
pounds to $7.36, and at Montreal from $8.29 
per hundred pounds to $8.15. In raw furs 
beaver skins were down from $19.50-$26 per 
skin to $15.25-$19, and red fox from $12.38- 
$18.75 per skin to $10-$15.25; while mink skins 


advanced from $12.75-$1725 per skin to 
$15.25-$21. Muskrat skins showed little 
change at $.92-$1.01 per skin. Creamery 


butter at Montreal was slightly higher at 
34:9 cents per pound. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real declined from 38:6 cents per dozen to 
33-9 cents and at Toronto from 35-5 cents per 
dozen to 32-6 cents. Storage eggs at Montreal 
were down from 23-5 cents per dozen to 19°8 
cents. Raw ecctton at New York rose from 
10-28 cents per pound to 10-96 cents. Raw 
silk, however, was lower at $2.85 per pound. 
In lumber common cedar boards were down 
from $14 per thousand board feet to $12, and 
common fir timber from $14 per thousand 
board feet to $13. Scrap steel declined from 
$9-$10.50 per ton to $8-$9.50, and cast iron 
scrap was $1 per ton lower at $9. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper averaged 
slightly lower at $11.49 per hundred pounds 
as compared with $11.68 in January, while 
copper sheets were down from 25-9 cents per 
pound to 25:4 cents. Tin ingots advanced 
slightly to 283 cents per pound. Silver was 
again lower at 26°7 cents per ounce as com- 
pared with 294 cents in January. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing wholesale and retail prices index num- 
bers for various countries appeared in “ Prices 
in Canada and Other Countries, 1930,” issued 
as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerrs, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 
Great Britain 


Wuo.psaLe Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924=100, was 64°3 
for January, a fall of 1:8 per cent for the 


month and of 18:4 per cent from January, 
1930. With the exception of an increase of 
one per cent in coal, all groups were lower 
than for December, the greatest fall being one 
of 4-5 per cent in cereals. 

The Economist index number on the base 
1927100, was 66:3 at the end of January, a 
fall of 3°5 per cent for the month, and of 23 
per cent for the year. The decline during the 
month was general and extended to all of the 
five groups included, the largest decrease be- 
ing one of 4:3 per cent in textiles. 

The Statist index number, on the base 186/- 
1877=100, was 85:7 at the end of January, a 
fall of 1-4 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of a slight increase in animal foods, 
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all groups were lower than at the end of De- 
cember. The following extract is from the 
Statist, February 14, 1931:— 


“Over the past twelve months the fall in 
sterling wholesale prices has amounted to 19°6 
per cent, while the increase in prices since 
June, 1914, has now been narrowed to 5:5 per 
cent. A better comparison between present 
and pre-war wholesale prices is, however, ob- 
tained by contrasting the latest figure with 
the average figure for 1913, which, unlike the 
figure for a single month of 1914, is not in- 
fluenced by purely seasonal factors. The aver- 
age figure for 1913 was 85, so that the latest 
figure is less than 1 per cent above the average 
for the pre-war year. It is interesting to note 
that the index number for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1913, was 86°4, ie., nearly 1 per cent 
above the figure last month. Sterling whole- 
sale prices may thus be said to have reverted 
approximately to their pre-war level. The 
comparison of the various group index num- 
bers with their 1913 equivalents is interesting. 
Vegetable foods last month were 1-3 per cent 
above the 1913 average; animal food prices, on 
the other hand, still showed an increase of 33 
per cent over the pre-war level, while groceries 
were lower by 18:4 per cent than they were in 
1913. Minerals were 6°5 per cent lower last 
month than in 1913, while the fall in textiles 
measures no less than 19°5 per cent. Sundry 
materials on the contrary are up by 8:5 per 
cent. Except in the case of meat prices in 
one direction and of grocery and textile prices 
in the other, the dispersion is not abnormal.” 


Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 152 at the end of January, a fall of 
one point from the first of January. Food 
prices declined 1-4 per cent due to lower prices 
for eggs, bread and flour, butchers’ meat, 
bacon and cheese; potatoes on the other hand 
advanced in prices. There was also a decline 
in clothing prices, while rent, fuel and lght 
and sundries were unchanged. 


Italy 


WuoesaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
gold basis 1913=100, was 98-2 for January, a 
decline of 1-9 per cent for the month. All of 
the eight main groups contributed to the 
general decline, the largest decreases occurring 
in animal foods and construction materials. 


Cost or Living—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927= 
100, was 86°51 for December, a fall of 2°8 per 
cent for the month. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1482 for December, 
showing no change from November. An in- 
crease in foodstuffs of vegetable origin was 
offset by declines in textile manufactures, 
wood and wood products, animal products and 
metals and their products. 


Cost or Livina—The quarterly index num- 
ber, on the base July, 1914=1000, was 1554 
for November as compared with 1569 for 
August. All of the main groups showed de- 
clines except rent which was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices —Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber, which is the sum total of the prices per 
pound of 96 articles of common consumption, 
was $9°1690 at March 1, a decrease of 1-5 per 
cent for the month and of 18-3 per cent from 
March 1, 1930. This is the seventeenth con- 
secutive monthly decline in this index number, 
As compared with the previous month, there 
were declines in breadstuffs, provisions, fruits, 
hides and leather; increases were noted in 
livestock, textiles, metals, oils, naval stores and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated per capita consumption of a year’s 
supply of commodities was $153°546 at March 
1, a fall of 1-6 per cent for the month. All of 
the seven groups showed declines, the largest 
declines being in meat and breadstuffs. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913—100, was 
148-6 for January, a fall of 0-9 per cent for 
the month, due to lower prices for food, 
clothing and sundries; shelter and fuel and 
light were unchanged. 





According to an announcement published in 
Tzvestia, January 21, reproduced in the Lon- 
don Times, January 23, the Secretariat of the 
Moscow Trade Union Council intimated that 
notwithstanding the official abolition of em- 
ployment, “illegal unemployment” still existed, 
and many unemployed members of trade 
unions were still applying for unemployment 
relief. The Secretariat ordered the branches 
of trade unions near Moscow to round up 
these unemployed and send them to work, 
and to expel from the unions all those who 
refused to go where they were sent. The 
secretariat repeated its orders to its agents 
to cease to give unemployment relief: 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


HE accompanying tables provide an 
analysis of the fatal accidents to work- 
people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1980, 
according to causes, provinces and months, 
as well as by industries. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring during 
the period covered and certain particulars as 
to each, appeared in the Lazour Gazerts, 
May, August and November, 1930, and Feb- 
ruary, 1981. The tables include such fatalities 
from industrial diseases as are listed with 
fatal accidents by workmen’s compensation 
boards. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners; the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia; the Ontario Factory In- 
spector; the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board; and the British Columbia Department 
of Mines. Reports were also received from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerve, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 


Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. On the whole, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used merely to supplement infor- 
mation received from official sources. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,607, the fatalities being attributed 
to the various industries in the following pro- 
portions: transportation and public utilities, 
316, or 19-66 per cent of the total; construc- 
tion, 312, or 19°42 per cent; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 257, or 15-99 
per cent: manufacturing, 189, or 11°76 per 
cent; logging, 168, or 10°45 per cent; agricul- 
ture, 121, or 7°53 per cent; service, 115, or 
7°16 per cent; trade, 54, or 3°36 per cent: 
electric light and power, 40, or 2-49 per cent; 
and fishing and trapping. 35, or 2°18 per cent. 

The tables also include summary figures for 
1929, being a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazette, March, 1939, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1929 


IN CANADA IN_ 1930 


which were reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statement. ‘These accidents 
were shown in detail in the supplementary 
lists in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, August and 
November, 1930, and February, 1931. The 
figures for 1930, being still incomplete, are 
accordingly to some extent not comparable 
with the completed figures for 1929. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions or to particular occur- 
rences; for example, in logging, and also in 
manufacturing, the decrease in the number of 
fatalities may be largely due to there being a 
reduction in the number of men engaged in 
these industries, more particularly during the 
iatter part of 1930, while the increase :n 
fatalities in the mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying group is explained by the fact 
that the 257 fatalities in 1980 include 46 coal 
miners who were trapped in a gas-filled shaft 
by a cave-in following an explosion and 
succumbed to asphyxiation at Blakeburn mine, 
British Columbia, on August 13. In the con- 
struction group there was an increase in fatal 
accidents from 298 to 312 which may be 
accounted for by the fact that there was one 
serious disaster in this group of industries in 
1930, which occurred in the St. Lawrence river, 
near Brockville, Ontario, on June 26, and 
resulted in the loss of thirty of a government 
drill boat crew who were engaged in deepen- 
ing the channel and were blasting a shoal off 
Cockburn Island. Drilling operations had been 
practically completed and the drilled holes 
had nearly all been loaded preparatory to 
putting off the blast, when a bolt of lightning 
during a severe electric storm struck the drill 
boat and apparently ran down the lead wires 
to the loaded holes, causing a terrific prema- 
ture explosion of the charges therein. The 
drill boat which was lying alongside of the 
drilled and explosive loaded area was so 
shattered by the explosion that it sank im- 
mediately and thirty of the crew lost thei 
lives. 

Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
427, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercralt 

(Continued on page 368) 
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(Continued from page 365) 

and by aircraft. The largest number of acci- 
dents thus caused, 121, appear under the head- 
ing covering persons being struck or run over 
by, or crushed by or between cars and engines. 
66 of these victims being engaged on steam 
railways. Also, 97 were caused by automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements, 97 
were in connection with watercraft (15 being 
in fishing and trapping and 37 in water trans- 
portation); 31 were due to derailments and 
collisions (20 in steam railways); 25 were 
caused by animal-drawn vehicles and imple- 
ments (13 of which were in agriculture, acci- 
dents primarily caused by animals being 
classified elsewhere); 26 were caused by per- 
sons falling from or in cars or engines, 16 by 
mine and quarry cars; and 15 fatalities 
occurred in aircraft. 

Next in order as a cause of fatalities came 
“falls of persons,” 307 in number, including 
120 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. 
(some of which resulted in drowning), 77 fal's 
from elevations, 28 due to collapse of support, 
27 falls from loads, ete.,-16 from ladders, 9 





into holds of vessels, 9 due to falls on the 
level, 9 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 8 down 
stairs and inclines, and 4 due to falls on sharp 
objects. 

“Dangerous substances” caused 305 fatalities, 
of which 78 were due to explosive substances, 
72: to electric current, 54 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, etc., 41 to hot and in- 
flammable substances and flames, 33 to gas 
fumes, etc. 14 to steam escapes, boiler ex- 
plosions, compressed air, and 13 to conflag- 
rations. 

Fatalities numbering 212 were caused, by 
“falling objects,” of which 73 were due to 
objects falling in mines and quarries, 67 to 
falling trees and limbs, 37 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 19 to collapse of 
structures, 12 to breaking or loosening of 
straps, cables, etce., and 4 to other falling 
objects. 

There were 60 fatalities caused by handling 
of heavy or sharp objects and 6 by the use of 
tools. Working machines caused 39, prime 
movers caused 59, and 11 were due to hoisting 
apparatus. There were 45 fatalities caused 
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by striking against or being struck by objects, 
of which 9 were due to striking against objects 
and 36 to being struck by objects. Animals 
caused 36 fatalities including 29 caused by 
horses. 

The category “other causes” includes 108 
fatalities, of which 4 were deaths following 
infection, 33 due to industrial diseases, strains, 
etc., 5 to drownings of which no particulars 
were available, 10 to shooting and violence, 
32 to cave-ins, landslides, ice-jams, etc., 22 
to lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke, and 2 
accidents of which no particulars were avail- 
able. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest num- 
ber, 574, occurred in Ontario. There were 357 
in Quebec, 309 in British Columbia, 101 in 
Nova Scotia, 79 in Alberta, 70 in Manitoba, 
62 in Saskatchewan, 48 in New Brunswick, 
5 in Prince Edward Island, and 2 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. In Ontario the 
largest proportion of fatalities occurred in the 











construction group, where there were 137, with 
113 in transportation and public utilities, 74 
in manufacturing, 72 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 49 in service, 46 in 
agriculture, 45 in logging, 17 in trade, 13 in 
electric light and power and 8 in fishing and 
trapping. In Quebec, the largest number, 88, 
was also in the construction group, with 69 
in transportation and public utilities, 65 in 
manufacturing, 44 in logging, 24 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 24 in ser- 
vice, 18 in trade, 15 in agriculture, and 10 
in electric light and power. In Nova Scotia 
and Alberta there were respectively 29 and 17 
mining fatalities, and no other industry suf- 
fered so many fatalities in Nova Scotia, while 
in Alberta there were 19 fatalities in trans- 
portation and public utilities. In Manitoba 
the largest number of accidents, 14, was in 
construction, while in Saskatchewan the grea‘- 
est number, 21, was in agriculture. In British 
Columbia, there were 98 fatalities in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 64 in log- 
eing, 51 in transportation and public utilities. 
and 34 in construction. 
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cents are assigned to the province in which the various ships were registered and 


(a) These fatalities include accidents to fishermen and seamen outside Canadian waters and such acci 


exclude accidents to Canadian fishermen and seamen on boats registered in another country. 


(b) Revised figures for 1929. 


For particulars of accidents, sce quarterly statements in the Labour Gazette for May, August, November 1430 and February 1931. 
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Accident Frequency in Certain Industries 


The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been in August, when 
there were 191, with 186 in June, the average 
per month being 133-92. The low point for 
the year, 77, was reached in December. This 
table gives estimates of the number of em- 
ployees in certain industries, the latest figures 
available being given in each case. The fre- 
quency rate of fatalities for the industries for 
which estimates were available was highest in 
logging, being 4-22 per thousand persons em- 
ployed during the year, and second for mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, being 2-70 
per thousand. Construction showed a frequency 
rate of 1°68 per thousand and manufacturing 
0-30 per thousand. The total number of e1n- 
ployees in the group transportation and public 
utilities, is not available; by sub-groups the 
frequency rates were: steam railways, -0-73; 
street and electric railways, 0°48; water trans- 
portation, 4°33; local transportation, 0:90; 
telegraphs and telephones, 0°37. In electric 
light and power the frequency rate was 2°52 
and in trade, 0°17. 

Similar figures for 1929 are given in the 
table. It should be noted that in making 
these calculations the number of employees 
by industries used is the same for 19380 as for 
1929, no later figures being available. It is 
known from employment statistics that the 
numbers of employees decreased, particularly 
in the latter part of 1930, and if an allowance 
for this reduction were made the ratio of 
fatalities to numbers employed in 1930 would 
be somewhat higher than the figures given. 
As statistics are not available for making 
exact calculations in each case, the figures for 
1930 are not comparable with those for 1929 
except in a general way. 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1930 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 






Industry 


January 
February 
September 
November 
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Agriculture.........-ceeeees 


ow 


Mostin ge oo cecscacee ee ness 


Fishing and Trapping..... 







Mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying..... 


Metalliferous mining....... 
Goalanining joss eee 
Non-metallic mineral min- 

ing and quarrying, n.e.8.. 
Structural materials....... 


Manufacturing............. 


Vegetable foods, drinks and 

tObaccOn. tasers sels alse 
Animal foods... «2 2s:0-t% «e's 
Textiles and clothing...... ie aoe 2 kel iecdeal eset fe 
Leather, fur and products. .}...]...)...Jees}es-[eesfecedecedere[ers 
Rubber products). (00. 3. oie. tes 
Saw and planing mill pro- 


arora Sc) 


Wood products sccsenaw to's 
Pulp, paper and paper pro- 

cuets:..3%.0 chante ee ees 
Printing and publishing....|. 
Tron, steel and products... 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral! pro- 
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Miscellaneous products.....]...|-.-].. 


seeteee 


Construction............... 


Buildings and structures... 
Railway ictaccside- Sees te be 2 
SUnitaporhd (6bbry Seger | ROMS See eee Ibe ols ScAlere - 
Highway and bridge.......]...]... 
Miscellaneous.............. 


Electric Light and Power.. 


Transportation and Public 
WGHIGIES ee ete 


Steam railways............ 
Street and elec. railways..|...|..- 
Water transportation...... 
Airstransportationie fa5ec. |. Seti = 
Local transportation....... 
Storawe 2i...chhs . MU ee aati | bem 
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in 1930 per 1,000 


Ratio of fatalities 
employees 
Total fatalities 
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(a) Census of 1921. (b) Annual census of industry 1928. (c)Annual census of industry 1929. 


(e) Revised figures for 1929. 
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(d) Fishermen only 1929. 
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Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidenis in Canada Recorded by Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensatien Boards. 


The Labour Department’s records of in- 
dustrial accidents include only fatal accidents 
and fatalities arising out of employment, that 
is from industrial diseases, etc. The only in- 
formation of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the records of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the vari- 
ous provinces, except that in manufacturing, 
mining and steam and electric railway opera- 
tion accidents are dealt with by various gov- 
ernmental departments and commissions, and 
these are also covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

The annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards are reviewed from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre, information being 
given as to accidents, amounts paid in com- 
pensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
several provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1929 were summarized in the follow- 
ing issues: Quebec, April, 1930, pp. 389-391; 
Ontario and Manitoba, May 1930, pp. 525-529; 
Nova Scotia, June, 1930, pp. 663-664; and 
British Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick, 
September, 1920, pp. 1033-1037. 

None of the provincial Boards have jurisdic- 
tion over all industries so that the accidents 
recorded are those in certain industries only. 
Most of the Boards deal with accidents in 
logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 


transportation and public utilities, excluding 
agriculture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but including to some extent fishing, 
trade, and governmental service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to fatal and non-fatal accidents 
recorded by the several Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
The figures not yet published by the Boards 
in their annual reports have been secured as 
far as available. It may be observed that 
the Department of Labour figures show 1,677 
fatal industrial accidents as occurring during 
the year 1928, while the total number of fatal 
accidents which were included by the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards for 
that year was 757, this figure including Quebec 
figures for four months only with none for 
Saskatchewan or Prince Edward Island. This 
difference is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the provincial Boards do not include ac- 
cidents in all industries. In addition, however, 
the Boards’ records include only accidents to 
employees, while the Labour Department’s 
records include accidents to all persons when 
occupied in industry, including employers and 
workmen carrying on their own business, and 
there are many such, particularly in trucking, 
trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1928, 1929 AND 1930 
Reported by Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 








Province 








AID Orta eee sat een he) we 


Dotald.aecechercieernre era eed rete vicdicheartenrenn. 
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only (a) disability | disability 

5,581 372 43 7,669 
4,475 328 34 6,699 

2,557(b) 48(b) 20(b) 2,625 (5 ) 
, 440 , 926 414 65, 468 
5,097 289 48 9,591 
13,178 148 74 13, 400 
16,672 782 124 17,578 
39,380 78, 000 4,893 757 123,030 
2,076 6,023 201 62 8,362 
2,458 4,700 313 36 7,507 
18, 728 2,497 152 21,010 
33,955 36, 158 3,250 452 73,815 
4,817 5,278 283 71 10,449 
14, 681 146 72 14, 899 
19,045 893 151 20, 089 
43,306 104, 613 7,583 996 156,498 
welae 6,113 205 61 8,512 
16, 755 2,927 168 19, 850 
30,174 25, 637 2,974 406 59,191 
Ar HS 8 DRONE LC et SERIO LOE EE hes RCC URS (ence NCO nite: = ees eee 10,329 

969 (d) 1,305(d) 15(d) 18(d) 2,307(d) 
12,418 140 49 12,607 


(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for other compensation; 
the period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some Boards. 


(6) Quebec, from Sept. 1, 1928. 


(c) Figures not yet tabulated; only total number reported to Board given. 


(d) Saskatchewan, from July 1, 1930. 


(e) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,037 minor accidents in 1928 and 1,774 in 1929, involving no compen- 


sation or medical aid. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 


a Rhee accompanying tables, supplied by the 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration into Canada during the nine months 
ended December 31, 1930. Out of a total of 
$2,901 immigrants 26,473 were British, 21,070 
were from the United States, 13,236 were of 
Northern European races, and 22,122 were of 
other races. April last year was the month 
of heaviest total immigration, although the 
largest groups from Great Britain and the 
United States arrived in May. The number 
of Canadians who returned from the United 
States to Canada during the nine months’ 
period was 26,414. Of the immigrants coming 
from the United States the largest group was 
from the State of Michigan, the State of New 
York being next in order, followed by Mass- 
achusetts and Washington. Statistics of immi- 
gration to Canada during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1930, appeared in the LABOUR 
GazettE, May, 1930, page 610. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 
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English. .......c0eces cee c cess reese ceteens 
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Scotch 
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Northern European Races— 
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ROGIANCION. ..  oess.s sc ictseusmetear teigrs waheremmarer= 25 
INOL WO GIGI: fesse nc ne - ckie simceine « ae dae rune 729 
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Other Races— 
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IR TANGION = hese scien sire > wee Nix kesncholens’ avo hae Creamed. 1 
JAPAVVONIAM'. <1. cgccc-as oes so =e Gupuess lee wilprerebaie:s eeiaae 20 
INGSUPIAN k.. so te oscar ois @ crbiolerele a ereicolshe camer 112 
TP GHETAIGN., sc cil eww « veh oleate oni’ «aie siete Sarees 11 
Bulearianl, 0.62 c2.0. sep ss taal ocle» olerey leu 287 
Croatian 455 
ZO GI becaites oe aaine shim cote eer enue oie ae 214 
East Indian j 68 
Esthonian 61 
CeCe eae MIME rr ian Serato Cacbouan See 0 ct 383 
Tee lies ti de Beecke § e eidiats «: » bio oe ceamke tee adie oko Penns 880 
Japanese 172 
| Se ete ee wea ais nite yo 2,842 
Jugo-Slav 349 
SEU is Wie Nees che sin bis bE ee rae erctne aele eter 28 
Lithuanian 451 
MAGYAR... cilcavshicvinetavecwveescoetossas 2,249 
Maltese cvs oaabtels adloepeidnnsomiaclguietemn scien 13 
Montenegrin: «........----«siemeiecitss eas nmere 3 
WMOra Vaal: cos one cee an eclate crenata. 2 
WeerG. sc cscs c toe terme rica rssoawaeemees 120 
DP pr StAth aise cde SRG 6 ole e sieke wis abeuerennaieel areca aie 
Polish pcteynaieieesclovertus feeds cetarslontis) clefeeyaionacar srs © 3,921 
Portuguese........- se cecccececceecesecencs 


POUMIGDIAN sain seis is oniae Ou ea eleiaieiaiei= were sis 164 





Russian. «sect es oe She a ude srkeaonters 865 
Ruthenian... sass cect s a sete ate sets meee 6,313 
Sor biaiie ce ay ieee at hoe els cas phowtaeanels olay 133 
SO vistas ee er woo octal tes Manet Soules Bae lon svatererapetens 1,907 
Spanish So. cvas cn Mantes cele s sare ses 6 
Spanish American.........0022se esses eee 1 
Syren sierises esese t-te wich gets aac aaete 53 
Turkisheek ee a eee eee 7 
A e511 bre Pie OY aA BS De SEA SING Sn eS SC eeu 22,122 
Grand totale ee ra ve tage ert. ae 82,901 


en ee —— 
———ooooooeeeeeeeeeeoOOeeoele_5oO™V—_vve—SS\n—>«»>s—o— 


Nine Nine 

months | months | Percent- 
——— ended ended ages of 

Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, | decrease 

1929 1930 
BYritisn. © occ: «kick odlgtiew sn ins 58,846 26,473 55 
From ‘U:S/As so.Jae. wees: 26,165 21,070 19 
Northern European Races. . 25,018 13, 236 47 
@fher TACes:. she = «eu sas 31,354 22,122 29 
Totalaets aetaecce 141,383 82,901 41 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 
1930, COMPARED WITH THE CORRESPONDING 
MONTHS OF 1929 





1929-30 

jo be) Poe Be 2 TY RS) 2 eee 

Nor- 

— thern 

British | From | Euro- | Other | Totals 
U.S.A.| pean | Races 

Races 
y Neo t ses Je AA Ale 12,047 | 3,576 | 6,533 | 6,957 | 29,113 
Main cisiecnw opie « 13,053 | 3,731 | 4,481 | 5,351 | 26,616 
JUNCT, v5. s chess 9,867 | 3,983 | 3,482 | 4,689 | 22,021 
Tulye ene es ee 6,087 | 3,483 | 3,301 |] 3,593 16, 464 
Augusterscares-« 6,181 | 3,414 | 2,370} 3,057 | 15,022 
September....... 4,546 | 2,522 | 1,724] 2,309 11,101 
October:....66:- 5886 | 2,329 | 1,328 | 1,774 8,817 
November...... 2,594 | 1,798 | 1,011 1, 883 7,286 
December....... 1,085 1,329 788 1,741 4,943 
Totalse.csa- 58,846 | 26,165 | 25,018 | 31,354 | 141,383 


nT 
nena) Ogee eee ee ee ee 
——— SSS 


i 1930-31 





April srsscisie relearn iy 6,172 | 2,849 | 4,357 | 5,931 | 19,309 
May 6,195 | 3,429 | 3,598 | 4,188 | 17,410 
JUNO... .deeceees 4,220 | 3,232 | 2,066} 3,653 | 13,171 
DULY 5... aiererelerete tes 2,730 | 2,565 | 1,089 | 1,999 8,383 
August.......+5% 2,774 | 2,625 | 1,295] 2,210 8, 904 
September...... 1,910 | 2,084 354 | 1,574 5, 922 
October.......-- 1,243 | 1,979 182 | 1,041 4,445 
November...... 843 | 1,318 178 928 3,267 
December....... 386 989 117 598 2,090 

Totals....... 26,473 | 21,070 | 18,236 | 22,122 | 82,901 


Doe ee eee a a aS TT 


Percentages of 


decrease 

IA DY UDAe ahi alo ate! sleralal oll anersiniar= lo = isiake 34 
May sna deavieie cts cinte cc aibae sip oisreforeieiesuss 35 
EUG the F eistepecels ore Cie ie amie ict aeueke aie otaLoxe 40 
Tualarick srojeinsereresioct fara te Selerel eereeeaotears aa ste 49 
A USUIBE oxalate siorecisis et ajal eye tia" ISSIR <Helele folelarale 41 
September........5. 0c. ce seseecenetene 47 
Octoberiiasndncesiesot eee) Gar eese 50 
Novem Der. asc heise abiethe Wares = eternal stave 55 
Decemberic ii sccssaed sitatias ee ee stele 58 

TOtaa po. cae erstse cee age aS Ch 41 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31; 
1930, SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION 











Via 
—— ocean v SA Totals 
ports Vie 
Sex— 
Adultimales: (~eneeeen ee 24,537 8,120 32,657 
Adult femaless..a0..eeee. 20, 950 5,995 26, 945 
Children under eighteen 16,344 6,955 23, 299 
OLAS MRS cles 61,831 21,070 82,901 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 

ICR Re rete ot lore ala. b es 16,578 2,992 19,570 
Hemalesy nus aac ae 2,835 881 3,716 
Whildrente cece 6,431 1,297 7,728 

Labouring class— 

Be eiereeovsnh oie ean ate sean 2,574 612 3,186 
Wemalesgees sek: cece 501 167 668 
Childrenteee 4 jer ee: 1,008 184 1,292 

Mechanics— 

EOS ere re eee 2,910 1, 744 4,654 
Hemalests.2;: 8: 9a 991 540 1,531 
Children’... 732 368 1,100 

Trading class— 
Malesia ten eennaeees eer: 1,464 1,522 2,986 
Hemalese sa won macs cee 830 672 1,502 
Childrens eee. 446 368 814 
Mining class— 
IMALER coins hrc citansortints 127 41 168 
Memalost.) se. ccete cates 13 3 16 
Children}... Cece 15 3 18 
Female domestic servants- 
18 years and over....... 9,067 520 9,587 
Under 18 years.......... 935 36 971 
Other classes— 

RISB OS OES ate 884 1,209 2,093 
Memales is. s.hies esciees 6,713 Sale 9,925 
Children. ee ee 6,777 4,699 11,376 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 
1930, SHOWING DESTINATION 











Via 
—- ocean aR Totals 
ports a 

INGVa Scotiar... seen. 1,001 410 1,411 
New Brunswick............. 1,045 807 1,852 
Prince Edward Island....... 48 72 120 
Quebec see cw. ia. ieee nate 11, 225 4,162 15,387 
Ontario ® sec es saa 21,459 9,611 31,070 
Manito baecd..cvne cits een ele cs 16, 567 787 17,354 
Saskatchewan............... 3,241 1,498 4,739 
AIDOTtaeeE ers ee oan ss 3,748 2,215 5, 963 
British Columbia........... 3,492 1,499 4,991 
Yukon Territory......5...-. 4 6 10 
Northwest PDGITILOTIOS nahi telecaster: 3 3 
Not eivencacereraie ee dic. 1 A See 1 

Totals... 7a. 61, 831 21,070 82,901 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS sED DECEMBER 31, 
1930 








Ocean Ports 


British ; Others 

TN el b RARER ONE Nae tus 6,172 10, 288 2,849 19,309 
Maye ee we 6,195 7, 786 3,429 17,410 
DUNG Ne. cdewiee os 4,220 5,719 35232 13,171 
BULVeme tetas. huts 2,730 3,088 2,565 8,383 
AUGUBE Aono. ce sls 2,774 3,505 2,625 8,904 
September....... 1,910 1,928 2,084 5,922 
October’. sa... 0. 1, 243 1, 223 1,979 4,445 
November....... 843 1,106 1,318 3, 267 
December........ 386 715 989 2,090 

OUAIS: cs es 26, 473 35, 358 21,070 82,901 





STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE NINE 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1930 








British | Natural- 





Canadian} Subjects ized 
_ born with {Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian| with 
domicile | domicile 

ADribes ree hea as 2,654 156 118 2,928 
IME tae reer 3,114 142 103 3,359 
TUNG A a SIE: 2,812 285 212 3,309 
DULY Gee eee 3,053 310 131 3,494 
AUSUStT ce se 2,843 347 156 3,346 
September....... 2,619 204 124 2,947 
October.......... 2,370 176 110 2,656 
November....... 2,006 115 74 2,195 
December........ 2,010 106 64 2,180 
Totals ae. 23,481 1,841 1,092 26,414 





The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics has received building permit reports from 
295 identical cities of the United States having 
a population of 25,000 or over for the months 
of December, 1989, and January, 1931. Accord- 
ing to permits issued during January, 1931, 
the estimated cost of total building was 
$98,678,521, a reduction of 22-4 per cent as 
compared with the total building for which 
permits were issued during December, 1930. 
Residential building decreased 18-2 per cent 
in estimated cost, comparing permits in these 
two months, and new non-residential building 
decreased 82:5 per cent. According to permits 
issued during January, 1931, 8,081 dwelling 
units were provided in new residential build- 
ings, a decrease of 13-1 per cent as compared 
with the number of families provided for in 
the residences for which permits were issued 
during December, 1930. Comparing permits 
issued in January, 1931, with those issued in 
January, 19380, there was a decrease in the 
estimated cost of all building of 13-7 per cent. 
Permits issued for residential building show 
an increase of 1-9 per cent in estimated cost, 
comparing January, 1931, with January, 1930. 
However, estimated cost of new non-residentia! 
buildings decreased 29-5 per cent. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Quebec inti- 
mated recently that proceedings would he 
taken against six employers who after repeated 
warnings from the Board continued to evade 
the minimum wage orders. The Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act provides that employers 
who fail to comply with the orders may be 
fined up to $50 for each offence. 
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Immigration to the United States During Second Half of 1930 


The Bureau of Immigration of the United 
States Department of Labour reports that 
during the six months, July to December, 1930, 
a total of 187,345 aliens were admitted and 
167,000 deported, resulting in an increase to 
the alien population of the country of 20,245. 
as compared with 104,050 for the correspond- 
ing months a year ago. 

From July to December last, 75,521 immi- 
grant aliens were admitted from all countries. 
This is a decrease of 61,449 or 44:9 per cent, 
from the 136,970 immigrants entering in the 
same period of 1929. European immigration 
dropped from 78,099 to 48,269, or 38-2 per 
cent, and Canadian immigration from 39,684 
to 17,521, or 55°8 per cent. The statistics 
show a continued decline of arrivals from 
Mexico. While the number of immigrants 
admitted from that country dropped 68:4 per 
cent during the fiscal year ending last June 
as compared with the preceding fiscal year 
or from 40,154 to 12,703, there was a further 
decline in the following five months of 73:9 
per cent or from 7,638 to 1,996, and in De- 
cember last the decrease amounted to 71°5 
per cent, as compared with the corresponding 
periods a year ago. 

About two-thirds of the European immi- 
grants came from Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the Irish Free State, these coun- 
tries contributing 8,686, 8,735, 7,768, and 5,781 
respectively, during the half-year ending De- 
cember 31, 1930. In the same period of the 
previous year, 12,889 immigrants came from 
Italy, 13,802 from Germany, 15,511 from Great 
Britain, and 9,713 from the Irish Free State. 
Of the 6,439 immigrants admitted during the 
month of December last, 4,550 came from 
Europe, 974 from Canada, 271 from Mexico, 


245 from Asia, and 399 from other countries. 

Less than one-half of the present day 
arrivals are newcomers for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. Of the 187,345 
aliens admitted from July to December last, 
about 40 per cent or 75,521 were immigrants, 
the remaining 111,824 being classed as non- 
immigrants. The six largest groups under the 
Immigration Act of 1924 included 60,595 aliens 
who entered as residents of the United States 
after a visit abroad, 44,528 were quota immi- 
grants, 32,165 came in as visitors for business 
or pleasure, 16,679 as natives of non-quota 
countries, 11,313 as husbands, wives, and un- 
married children of American citizens, and 
16,362 were in continuous transit through the 
country. With the exceptions of the aliens 
in transit, a less number of these principal 
classes arrived than during the same period 
of the previous year. The largest decreases 
were for natives of non-quota countries, 26,202 
or 61 per cent; for quota immigrants, 26,568 
or 37 per cent; and for husbands, wives, and 
children of citizens, 8,500 or 43 per cent. 

Aliens deported from the United States 
under warrant proceedings for various causes 
under the immigration laws numbered 8,508 
for the six months ended December 31, 1930. 
This is an increase of 2,851 and 199, respec- 
tively, over the 5,657 and 8,309 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1928 and 1929. Mexico 
was the destination of nearly one-half of the 
aliens deported from July to December last, 
4,217 going to that country, while the next 
largest number of 2,523 went to Europe, prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, Germany, and Italy; 
1,145 were sent to Canada, 345 to China and 
other Asia, and 278 to other countries. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Must Provide Safe Working 
Place 


A young employee in a sawmill sustained 
serious injuries, when the machinery started to 
run again after a temporary halt, his hand 
becoming involved. The accident was attri- 
buted partly to the carelessness of the young 
man, who was carrying on “practical joking” 
at the time, and partly to the neglect of the 
employer in not having provided sheaths for 
the gears at the place where the employee was 
required to work. The employer became sub- 
ject to penalties under section 4 of the In- 
dustrial Establishments Act (Revised Statutes 
of Quebec, 1925, chapter 182), which provides 
that “the industrial establishments mentioned 


in Section 3 (i. e. all manufactories, works, 
workshops, work-yards, and mills of every kind 
and their dependencies) shall be built and 
kept in such manner as to secure the safety 
of all employed in them; and, in those which 
contain mechanical apparatus, the machinery, 
mechanism, gearing, tools and engines shall 
be so placed and kept as to afford every 
possible security for the employees.” 

The amount of damages, however, was re- 
duced owing to the contributory negligence of 
the workman, being fixed at $1,962. This 
award by the Superior Court (Beauce) was 
later affirmed by the Court of King’s Bench. 

Blais versus Roy, Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec (Cour du Banc du Roi), 1931, page 
164. 
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Master Liable for Accident Caused by 
Truckdriver when off Route 


A farmer in British Columbia employed his 
son as truckdriver to deliver milk and return 
with the empty cans. On one occasion the 
truckdriver having delivered his load pro- 
ceeded home by an indirect route, making 
various stops, and picking up a friend. While 
off his regular route the truck struck a woman 
who was crossing the road, causing her in- 
juries which resulted in the loss of one leg 
and serious injury to the other. On an action 
for damages brought jointly by the woman 
and her husband against the farmer and his 
son, the British Columbia Supreme Court 
found that the cause of the accident was “the 
inexcusable negligence of the driver of the 
truck in failing to take the precautions which 
a reasonably prudent driver would have taken 
under the circumstances.” The Court assessed 
the damages at $15,000, but reduced this 
amount as the woman was in some degree at 
fault. 

“The really difficult question in the case, 
however,” the judgment stated, “is whether 
or not the driver of the truck was at the time 
of the accident, acting within the scope of 
his employment. ..... If he was on his 
way home with his truck full of empty cans 
then he was doing what he was employed to 
do and was acting within the scope of his 
employment........ The fact that he had 
deviated from the direct route did not re- 
heve the employer of his liability.” 


The judgment cited previous decisions in 
similar cases. “In Whatman versus Pearson 
the driver of a horse and cart, in direct con- 
travention of orders, went home about a 
quarter of a mile out of the direct line of his 
work to his dinner and left his horse un- 
attended on the street before his door. The 
horse ran away and the employer of the 
driver was held liable for the damage caused 
to a third person. In Merritt v. Hepenstal 
a tradesman’s teamster sent out to deliver 
parcels went to his supper at his own home 
before completing the delivery. He after- 
wards started to finish his work and in so 


doing ran over and injured a child who was - 


held entitled to recover from the employer. 
As has been stated time and time again in 
these cases every case must depend upon its 
own circumstances. It is my opinion under 
the circumstances of this case the driver must 
be held to have been at the time of the acci- 
dent acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment and his employer is therefore liable. 
“The husband of the plaintiff sues for 
special damages which already amount in 
medical and hospital fees to some $2,000. His 
wife is still in a wheel chair and he and his 


seven children are deprived entirely of her 
services and he will be put to unascertainable 
expense. I think I am well within reason in 
placing his damages at $3,000. In the result 
the plaintiff G. Battistoni recovers $3,000 and 
the plaintiff L. Battistoni four-fifths of her 
damages, viz., $12,000.” 

Battistont versus Thomas (British Colum- 
bia), 1931, 1 Dominion Law Reports, page 559, 


Contractor has no Preferential Claim in 
Bankruptcy 


Further action was taken in the Appellate 
Division, Ontario Supreme Court, by the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy, in an appeal from the order 
by Mr. Justice Raney, noted in the Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1930, page 1475, which 
declared that the respondent in the case, a 
truckdriver furnishing his own truck for cer- 
tain work, was entitled under the Bankruptcy 
Act, in virtue of his work as a servant, to 
priority in the settlement of claims against the 
estate of his bankrupt employer. Section 121 
of this Act gives a preference to “all wages, 
salaries, commissions or compensation of any 
clerk, servant, travelling salesman, labourer or 
workman in respect of services rendered to 
the bankrupt or assignor during three months 
before the date of the receiving order or 
assignment. .... 6 

The Appeal Court declared that “to the ex- 
tent only to which the remuneration payable 
by the bankrupt consists of compensation to 
the respondent for his service as the operator 
of the truck, he is entitled to the preference 
provided by s. 121 (3) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
but not for rental of the truck; and, unless 
the parties agree on the proper apportion- 
ment, the question is to be referred to the 
Registrar to ascertain the proper apportion- 
ment, having regard to the foregoing declara- 
tion.” 

Re Sexton (Ontario), 1931, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 1, page 657. 


Unlawful 


Sunday Theatre Performances 
under English Statute 


The Court of Appeals at London, on Janu- 
ary 27, upheld a decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench which declared theatre perform- 
ances to be unlawful under the provisions of 
the Lord’s Day Act of 1781. The appeal was 
taken by the London County Council. Mov- 
ing picture exhibitions have been carried on 
every Sunday in England for many years, not- 
withstanding their prohibition by the Act of 
the reign of George III, but theatre owners 
have made a practice of handing over to 
charitable institutions a portion of their re- 
ceipts on that day. A bill to legalize Sunday 
performances is now before the British Parlia- 
ment. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


Text of Judgment of Judicial Committee of Privy Council on Combines 
Investigation Act and Section 498 of Criminal Code 


PRIVY COUNCIL APPEAL NO. 118 OF 1929 


The Proprietary Articles Trade Association and others, Appellants, versus The Attorney 
General of Canada and others, Respondents, from the Supreme Court of Canada 


Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, delivered 
January 29, 19381 


Present at the Hearing: Lord Blanesburgh, Lord Merivale, Lord Atkin, Lord Russell 
of Killowen, Lord Macmillan. 


(Delivered by Lord Atkin) 


This is an appeal from the Supreme Court of Canada on a reference by the Governor 
in Council under Section 55 of the Supreme Court Act. The questions submitted to the 
Court were: 

(a) Is the Combines Investigation Act, RSC. 1927, c. 26, ultra vires the Parliament 
of Canada either in whole or in part, and, if so, in what particular or particulars 
or to what extent? 

(b) Is Section 498 of the Criminal Code ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, and, if 
so, in what particular or particulars or to what extent? 

The Supreme Court answered both questions in the negative. The appellants are 
The Proprietary Articles Trade Association, who had been found by a commission appointed 
under the Combines Investigation Act to have been party to a combine as defined in the 
Act, and had been admitted to be heard on the reference under Section 55, Subsection 4, 
of the Supreme Court Act. The other appellants are the Attorney General for the 
Province of Quebec and the Attorney General for the Province of Ontario. The reference 
involved important questions of constitutional law within the Dominion, and their Lord- 
ships have had the assistance of full and able argument in which all the numerous relevant 
authorities were brought to their notice. After careful consideration of the arguments and 
the authorities their Lordships are of opinion that the decision of the Supreme Court is 
right. 

In determining judicially the distribution of legislative powers between the Dominion 
and the Provinces made by the two famous Sections 91 and 92 of the British North 
America Act two principles have to be observed. First, the accepted canon of construc- 
tion as to the general effect of the sections must be maintained. This is that the general 
powers of legislation for the peace, order and good government of Canada are committed 
to the Dominion Parliament, though they are subject to the exclusive powers of legislation 
committed to the provincial legislatures and enumerated in Section 92. But the provincial 
powers are themselves qualified in respect of the classes of subjects enumerated in Section 91, 
as particular instances of the general powers assigned to the Dominion. Any matter com- 
ing within any of those particular classes of subjects is not to be deemed to come within 
the classes of matters assigned to the provincial legislatures. This almost reproduces the 
express words of the sections, and this rule is well settled. 

The second principle to be observed judicially was expressed by the Board in 188], “ it 
will be wise to decide each case which arises as best they can without entering more largely 
upon an interpretation of the statute than is necessary for the decision of the particular 
question in hand.” Citizens’ Assurance Company v. Parsons, 7 App. Cas. at p. 109. It was 
restated in 1914: “The structure of Sections 91 and 92 and the degree to which the con- 
notation of the expressions used overlap render it in their Lordship’s opinion unwise on 
this or any other occasion to attempt exhaustive definitions of the meaning and scope 
of these expressions. Such definitions, in the case of language used under the conditions 
in which a constitution such as that under consideration was framed, must almost certainly 
miscarry.” John Deere Plow Company v. Wharton, (1915) A.C. 330 at p. 338. The object 
is as far as possible to prevent too rigid declarations of the Courts from interfering with 
such elasticity as is given in the written constitution. 
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With these two principles in mind the present task must be approached. 

The claim of the Dominion is that the Combines Act and Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code car be supported as falling within two of the enumerated classes in Section 91, viz., 
(2) Tne Regulation of Trade and Commerce, and (27) The Criminal Law except the 
Constitution of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction but including the Procedure in Criminal 
Matters. Reliance is also placed on (3) The Raising of Money by any Mode or System 
of Taxation, (22) Patents of Invention and Discovery and on the general power of legis- 
lating for Peace, Order and Good Government. The appellants, on the other hand, say 
that the Act and the section of the Code violate the exclusive right of the Provinces under 
Section 92 to make laws as to (13) Property and Civil Rights in the Province, and (14) 
The Administration of Justice in the Province. 

Both the Act and the section have a legislative history, which is relevant to the 
discussion. ‘Their Lordships entertain no doubt that time alone will not validate an Act 
which when challenged is found to be wltra vires: nor will a history of a gradual series 
of advances till this boundary is finally crossed avail to protect the ultimate encroachment. 
But one of the questions to be considered is always whether in substance the legislation 
falls within an enumerated class of subject, or whether on the contrary in the guise of an 
enumcrzted class it is an encroachment on an excluded class. On this issue the legislative 
history may have evidential value. 

The history of the Act and the section of the code so far as it has been laid before 
their Lordships is as follows: In 1888 a select committee of the House of Commons of 
Canada reperted upon the existence of combinations in manufactures, trade and insurance 
in Canada, and that legislative action would be justified for suppressing the evils resulting 
from these and similar combinations and monopolies. In 1889 Parliament passed an Act 
for the prevention and suppression of combinations formed in restraint of trade (52 V, c. 41), 
which made it a misdemeanour punishable with fine or imprisonment to be a party 
to a combination as defined in the Act, for this purpose sufficiently described as in restraint 
of trade. One may complete the history of the section by recording that in 1892 the material 
section of the Act of 1889 was placed in the Criminal Code as Section 520. In 1899 the 
wording of the definition was varied by omitting in certain phrases the words “unduly ” 
and “unreasonably ”: but in 1900 the words were restored, and the section has since stood 
in the Criminal Code in the form then enacted and now forms Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code (R.S.C. 1927, c. 36), which is the section attacked. 

To revert to the Act, in 1897 by Section 18 of the Customs Tariff Act of that year 
the Governor in Council was authorized to empower any judge to hold an inquiry as to 
whether with regard to any article of commerce there existed any combination to unduly 
enhance (the split infinitives are throughout the work of the legislature) the price of such 
article or otherwise to unduly promote the advantage of the producers at the expense of 
the consumers. The judge was empowered to compel the attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of documents. Upon his report the Governor in Council was empowered to 
reduce or withdraw any customs duty which facilitated such a combination. The powers 
conferred by this section appear to be the germ from which have sprung the more 
elaborate powers conferred by more recent Acts. In 1904, by the Inland Revenue Amend- 
ment Act (4 Ed. VII, c. 17), the Minister of Inland Revenue was empowered to withdraw 
from a manufacturer any excise licence in case of a sale,or consignment by him of goods 
under restrictive conditions as there defined. In 1907, by the Customs Tariff Act of that 
year, the power of the Governor in Council to appoint a judge to inquire into the existence 
of combinations was enlarged: and his power to deal with any customs duty facilitating 
such combination was extended to cases where the existence of a combination appeared as 
a result of a judgment of any of the courts. In 1910 the Combines Investigation Act (9 
and 10 Ed. VII, c. 9) was passed. It made more elaborate provision for an investigation 
into the existence of trade combinations and provided additional remedies. It contained 
q definition of “combine” in very general terms. An investigation was to be ordered by 
a judge on application by persons interested. When ordered the investigation was to be 
held by a board of three commissioners appointed ad hoc, who were armed with large 
powers of obtaining evidence. Their report was to be published. If any person was 
reported to have been guilty of doing the acts already prohibited in Section 520 of the 
Criminal Code and continued so to offend after the report, he was to be guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding $1,000 a day for each day the 
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offence continued. The Governor in Council’s power to reduce or withdraw customs duty 
was reaffirmed: and if a patent was used so as to unduly assist a combination it was made 
liable to revocation. 


In 1919 were passed two Acts of some importance in this history, inasmuch as they 
have both been held by this Board to have been ultra vires the Dominion Parliament. 
The first is the Board of Commerce Act (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 37). Under this Act, a per- 
manent board of three commissioners was set up which was to be a court of record. The 
Board might sit anywhere in Canada, and either in public or in camera. Its duties were to 
have charge of the general administration of the contemporaneous Act, the Combines and 
Fair Prices Act of 1919 (which is the second Act above referred to), and to investigate 
or make orders as it might be empowered by either Act, or from time to time by the 
special direction of the Governor in Council. It had power to make future, contingent 
or conditional orders, either final or interim: and its orders could be enforced by being 
made a rule of court, either of the Court of Exchequer or any superior provincial court. 
Any order might be reviewed and varied or rescinded by the Governor in Council: and 
there were provisions by which questions of jurisdiction and questions of law could be 
brought by way of appeal before the Supreme Court of Canada. Large powers of securing 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of documents were given to the Board. 


The second Act of 1919, above referred to, is the Combines and Fair Prices Act (9 & 
10 G. V, c. 45), with the administration of which the Board of Commerce, as above 
constituted, was specially charged. The Act was divided into two parts, Combines and 
Fair Prices. A combine was defined as having only reference to such combines as there- 
after defined as had, in the opinion of the Board of Commerce, operated, or were likely to 
operate “to the detriment of or against the interest of the public, consumers, producers, 
or others,” and subject to such qualification was defined in terms which appear to be 
substantially wider than those in the Act of 1910, or in the Criminal Code, and include 
fixing a common price, or enhancing the price or cost of articles and lessening competition 
within any particular district, or generally, in production, sale or supply. The first part, 
dealing with combines, empowered the Board to restrain and prohibit the formation and 
operation of combines. For this purpose, the Board, of its own initiative, or a commis- 
sioner, on application, could order an investigation into the existence of a combine. The 
Board itself held the necessary inquiry, and if of opinion that a combine existed could order 
the person or persons complained of to desist from the acts forming part of the operations 
of the combine. Disobedience constituted an indictable offence and exposed the party 
guilty to a penalty not exceeding $1,000 a day. Whenever, in the opinion of the Board, 
such an offence had been committed, the Board had power to remit the record to the 
Attorney General of the province where it had been committed with a recommendation to 
prosecute, but no prosecution was to be commenced for such an offence or under Section 
498 of the Code without the written authority of the Board. The powers of the Governor 
in Council to reduce customs duties and the power of the court to revoke patents in cases 
of combines were re-enacted. The second part, dealing with fair prices, was restricted to 
the control of necessaries of life defined in the Act as staple and ordinary articles of food, 
clothing and fuel, including the material of which they might in part be manufactured, 
and such other articles as the Board might prescribe. In respect of such articles, no 
person was to accumulate or withhold from sale any amount in excess of what was neces- 
sary for the consumption of his household or the ordinary purposes of his business: and 
any excess was to be offered for sale at prices not higher than were reasonable or just. 
The Board were directed to inquire into and restrain and prohibit any breach of the Act, 
or the making of unfair profits om necessaries of life. An unfair profit was to be deemed 
to be made when the Board declared that it had been made. Elaborate powers of inquiry, 
and of ordering statistical returns, were entrusted to the Board. The Board might make 
declarations as to the guilt of any person concerned, and might order or prohibit the doing 
or omission of any act connected with the offence. Disobedience to such orders was an 
indictable offence, subject to a continuing penalty not exceeding $1,000 a day, or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. Similar provisions to those in Part I 
were e.acted as to prosecutions. 


Their Lordships have dealt at some length with the provisions of the Acts of 1919, 
inasmuch as the appellants relied strongly on the judgment of the Board, in re The Board 
of Commerce Act, 1919, reported in (1922) 1 A.C. 191, which held both Acts to be ultra 
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vires.* Unless there are material distinctions between those Acts and the present, it is 
plainly the duty of this Board to follow the previous decision. It is necessary therefore 
to contrast the provisions of the Acts of 1919 with the provisions of the Arct now in dispute. 
The judgment above referred to was given in November, 1921, and on June 13, 1923, there 
was passed the Combines Investigation Act, 1928 (13 & 14 G. V, c. 9), which repealed the 
two Acts of 1919 and enacted provisions which were substantially those of the present Act. 
The Act of 1923 was revised in 1927 and appears substantially in the original form in the 
revised Act—the Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 26). By this Act “combines” 
are defined as combines “which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others,” and which 
“are mergers, trusts or monopolies so-called or result from the acquisition by any person 
of any control over the business of any other person or result from any agreement which 
nas the effect of limiting facilities for production, manufacture or transport or of fixing a 
common price, or enhancing the price of articles or of preventing or lessening competition 
in or substantially controlling production or manufacture, or otherwise restraining or 
injuring trade or commerce.” By the Act the Governor in Council may name a Minister 
of the Crown to be charged with the administration of the Act, and must appoint a Regis- 
trar of the Combines Investigation Aict. The Registrar is charged with the duty to inquire 
whether a combine exists, whenever an application is made for that purpose by six persons 
supported by evidence, or whenever he has reason to believe that a combine exists, or when- 
ever he is directed by the Minister so to inquire. Provision is made for holding further 
inquiry by commissioners appointed from time to time; and the Registrar and a commis- 
sioner are armed with large powers of examining books and papers, demanding returns, 
and summoning witnesses. The proceedings are to take place in private unless the Minister 
directs that they should be public. The Registrar is to report the result of any inquiry to 
the Minister, and every commissioner is to report to the Registrar who is to transmit 
the report to the Minister. Any report of a commissioner is to be made public unless 
the commissioner reports that public interest requires publication to be withheld, in which 
case the Minister has a discretion as to publicity. 

By Section 32 “every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a penalty 
not excceding ten thousand dollars or to two years’ imprisonment, or if a corporation to 
a peralty not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, who is a party or privy to or 
knowingly assists in the formation or operation of a combine within the meaning of this 
Act. (2) No prosecution for any offence under this section shall be commenced otherwise 
than at the instance of the Solicitor General of Canada or of the Attorney General of 
a province.” By subsequent. sections, refusal to obey orders as to discovery and other 
interference with an investigation are made offences for the most part subject to summary 
conviction and appropriate penalties are imposed. 

Under a group of sections, 29-31, entitled “ Remedies,” powers are given as in previous 
Acts for the Governor in Council to reduce customs duties, and for the Exchequer Court 
to revoke licences where the duties are used to facilitate a combine or when the holder of 
a patent uses it so as unduly to limit the manufacture, or enhance the price of any article. 
Power is given to the Minister to remit to the Attorney General of a province any returns 
made in pursuance of the Act or any report of the Registrar, or any commissioner; and, 
if no action is taken thereon by the Attorney General of the province, the Solicitor 
General (representing the Dominion) may take the appropriate action. 

In their Lordships’ opinion Section 498 of the Criminal Code and the greater part of 
the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act fall within the power of the Dominion 
Parliament to legislate as to matters falling within the class of subjects, “the Criminal 
Law including the Procedure in Criminal Matters” (Section 91, 27). The substance of the 
Act is by Section 2 to define, and by Section 32 to make criminal, combines which the 
legislature in the public interest intends to prohibit. The definition is wide, and may 
cover activities which have not hereto been considered to be criminal. But only those 
combines are affected “which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers, or others”; and if 
Parliament genuinely determines that commercial activities which can be so described are 
to be suppressed in the public interest, their Lordships see no reason why Parliament should 
not make them crimes. “Criminal law” means “the criminal law in its widest sense” 
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‘Attorney General for Ontario v. Hamilton Street Railway (1903), A.C. 524). It certainly 
is not confined to what was criminal by the law of England or of any province in 1867. 
The power must extend to legislation to make new crimes. Criminal law connotes only 
the quality of such acts or omissions as are prohibited under appropriate penal provisions 
by authority of the State. The criminal quality of an act cannot be discerned by intuition ; 
nor can it be discovered by reference to any standard but one: Is the act prohibited with 
penal consequences? Morality and criminality are far from co-extensive; nor is the sphere 
of criminality necessarily part of a more extensive field covered by morality—unless the 
moral code necessarily disapproves all acts prohibited by the State, in which case the 
argument moves in a circle. It appears to their Lordships to be of little value to seek 
to confine crimes to a category of acts which by their very nature belong to the domain 
of “criminal jurisprudence”; for the domain of criminal jurisprudence can only be ascer- 
tained by examining what acts at any particular periods are declared by the State to be 
crimes, and the only common nature they will be found to possess is that they are pro- 
hibited by the State and that those who commit them are punished. Their Lordships 
agree with the view expressed in the judgment of Newcombe, J., that the passage in the 
judgment of the Board in the Board of Commerce case to which allusion has been made 
was not intended as a definition. In that case their Lordships appear to have been con- 
trasting two matters—one obviously within the line, the other obviously outside it. For 
this purpose it: was clearly legitimate to point to matters which are such serious breaches 
of any accepted code of morality as to be obviously crimes when they are prohibited under 
penaltics. The contrast is with matters which are merely attempts to interfere with pro- 
vincial rights, and are sought to be justified under the head of “ criminal law ” colourably 
and merely in aid of what is in substance an encroachment. The Board considered that the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919 came within the latter class, and was in substance 
an encroachment on the exclusive power of the Provinces to legislate on property and 
civil rights. The judgment of the Board arose in respect. of am order under Part II of 
the Act. Their Lordships pointed out five respects in which the Act was subject to criticism. 
It empowered the Board of Commerce to prohibit accumulations in the case of non-traders ; 
to compel surplus articles to be sold at prices fixed by the Board ; to regulate profits; to 
exercise their powers over articles produced for his own use by the householder himself; 
to inquire into individual cases without applying any principles of general application. 
None of these powers exists in the provisions now under discussion. There is a general 
definition, and a general condemnation; and if penal consequences follow they can only 
follow from the determination by existing courts of an issue of fact defined in express words 
by the statute. The greater part of the statute is occupied in setting up and directing 
machinery for making preliminary inquiries whether the alleged offence has been com- 
mitted. It is noteworthy that no penal consequences follow directly from a report of 
either commissioner or Registrar that a combine exists. It is not even made evidence. 
The offender, if he is to be punished, must be tried on indictment, and the offence proved 
in due course of law. Penal consequences, no doubt, follow the breach of orders made 
for the discovery of evidence; but if the main object be intra vires the enforcement of 
orders genuinely authorized and genuinely made to secure that object are not open to 
attack. 

It is, however, not enough for Parliament to rely solely on the powers to legislate 
as to the Criminal Law for support of the whole Act. The remedies given under Sections 
29 and 30 reducing customs duty and revoking patents, having no necessary connection 
with the Criminal Law, must be justified: on other grounds. Their Lordships have no 
doubt that they can both be supported as being reasonably ancillary to the powers given 
respectively under 91 (3) and affirmed by S. 122, the Raising of Money by any Mode 
or System of Taxation, and under 91 (22), Patents of Invention and Discovery. It is 
unfortunately beyond dispute that in a country where a general protective tariff exists 
persons may be found to take advantage of the protection, and within its walls form 
combinations that may work to the public disadvantage. It is an elementary point of 
self-preservation that the legislature which creates the protection should arm the executive 
with powers of withdrawing or relaxing the protection if abused. The same reasoning 
applies to grants of monopolies under any system of patents. alk aa 

The view that their Lordships have expressed makes it unnecessary to discuss the 
further ground upon which the legislation has been supported by reference to the power 
to legislate under 91 (2) for “The Regulation of Trade and Commerce.” Their Lordships 
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merely propose to dissociate themselves from the construction suggested in argument 
of a passage in the judgment in the Board of Commerce case under which it was con- 
tended that the power to regulate trade and commerce could only be invoked in further- 
ance of a general power which Parliament possessed independently of it. No such restriction 
is properly to be inferred from that judgment. The words of the statute must receive 
their proper construction where they stand as giving an independent authority to Parhia- 
ment over the particular subject matter. But following the second principle noticed jin 
the beginning of this judgment their Lordships in the present case forbear from defining 
the extent of that authority. They desire, however, to guard themselves from being 
supposed to lay down that the present legislation could not be supported on that ground. 

Ii then the legislation in question is authorized under one or other of the heads 
specifically enumerated in Section 91, it is not to the purpose to say that it affects property 
and civil rights in the provinces. Most of the specific subjects in Section 91 do affect 
property and civil rights, but so far as the legislation of Parliament in pith and substance 
is operating within the enumerated powers there is constitutional authority to interfere 
with property and civil rights. The same principle would apply to 92 (14), the Administra- 
tion of Justice in the Province, even if the legislation did, as in the present case it does not, 
in any way interfere with the administration of justice. Nor is there any ground for 
suggesting that the Dominion may not employ its own executive officers for the purpose 
of carrying out legislation which is within its constitutional authority, as it does regularly 
in the case of revenue officials and other matters which need not be enumerated. 

Their Lordships are of opinion that the Supreme Court of Canada were right in 
answering both questions in the negative, and that this appeal should be dismissed, and 
_ they will humbly advise His Majesty accordingly. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


& ARGELY owing to seasonal curtailment 
in the outdoor industries, employment 
in Canada at the beginning of March showed 
a decrease, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,452 
employers of labour, each with a minimum 
of fifteen employees, and representing all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The work- 
ing forces of these firms aggregated 901,585 
persons, as compared with 906,813 in the 
preceding month. This reduction caused the 
index number (based on the 1926 average as 
100) to decline from 100:7 on February 1, 
to 100-2 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with 110-2, 111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 
88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82-9 and 89-1 on March 1, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of March, 1931, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 15-6, in contrast with 
16:0 per cent of idleness at the beginning of 
February, 1931, and with 11-5 per cent at the 
beginning of March, 1930. The percentage 
for March was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,832 
labour organizations, covering a membership 
of 202,669 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a small increase 
over the previous month in the average daily 
placements effected. The total placements 
for the period, however, were somewhat. less, 
due to the fewer number of working days. 
A marked increase was recorded over the 
business transacted during February a year 
ago. Vacancies in February, 1931, numbered 
51,809, applications 73,240 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 50,874. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.14 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $9.44 
for February; $11.67 for March, 1930; $11.23 
for March, 1929; $10.92 for March, 1928; 
$11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 
1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 for 
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March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 
for March, 1922; $1323 for March, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again lower 
at 75-1 for March, as compared with 76 for 
February; 91°9 for March, 1930; 95-6 for 
March, 1929; 97-7 for March, 1928; 97-3 for 
March, 1927; and 101-3 for March, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during March was 
much greater than in the preceding month 
owing to a strike in the clothing industry at 
Toronto, and was also, for the same reason, 
greater than the corresponding loss in March 
last year. Four disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 1,815 
workers and resulting in the loss of 25,969 
working days. Corresponding figures for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, were:—eight disputes, 1,966 
workers and 9,505 working days; and for 
March, 1930, four disputes, 1,598 workers, and 
7,049 working days. 


The legislature of Nova 
Old Age Scotia has passed an Old 
Pensions Actin Age Pensions Act, enabling 
Nova Scotia the Province to participate 


in the benefits of the 
Dominion Act. The bill, which was intro- 
duced by the premier, the Hon. G. S. 
Harrington, empowers the Governor in 


Council to enter into an agreement with the 
Federal Government in reference to the pay- 
ment of pensions to aged persons under the 
conditions laid down in the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act. 


A “World. Congress on 


World Congress Social Economic Planning” 


on Social will be held next August at 
Economic . Amsterdam under the aus- 
Planning pices of the International 


Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation (I.R.I.), with headquarters at the 
Hague, Holland. (A brief report on a previous 
conference, dealing with “ Rational Organiza- 
tion and Industrial Relations” was given in 
the Lasour Gazette, May, 1930, page 546.) 
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It is hoped that delegates will attend repre- 
senting management, labour, and the social 
sciences in all nations. The call for the con- 
gress, which is being issued jointly from the 
main office of the I.R.I. at the Hague from the 
office of the Vice-President in the United 
States, at the Russell Sage Foundation Build- 
ing in New York City, declares as follows:— 

“In a world of enlarged economic resources, 
employment is insecure and standards of living 
have not been raised or maintained in propor- 
tion to the increase in production. Mal-adjust- 
ment exists between economic capacity and buy- 
ing power. In the present stage of economic life 
the task of achieving balance seems to_ demand 
international economic co-operation. Develop- 
ment of means of transport and communication 


is day by day establishing unity as the coming 


stage of economic evolution. Some regions of 
the world remain largely self-sufficient. Others 
.are more closely interdependent. But inter- 
dependence is rapidly taking the place of self- 
sufficiency. Nations and industries, however, 
are not fully conscious of this orowth towards 
unity, and their policies are still largely shaped 
towards self-sufficiency as an objective, often to 
the detriment of human welfare. The rapid 
growth of interdependence which is making all 
nations suffer together provides at the same 
time an unprecedented occasion for all nations 
and all groups to act together towards a solu- 
tion. If one group imposes its limited interest 
upon another, if output be unreasonably re- 
stricted by labour, if prices be held artificially 
high by monopolistic business, or if they be 
forced too low by destructive competition, if 
governments limit the contribution of their 
national areas towards the world’s economic 
life, balance is disturbed for all. The I.R.I. 
invites the participation in this Congress, of all 
who, either from study or experience, have a 
contribution to make or who seek to share in a 
growing awareness of the unity of economic 
lite. It offers its platform to leaders of business 
and labour, economists, management engineers 
and representatives of governmental activities 
to seek for a sound basis of co-operative, con- 
structive effort towards a planned development 
of productive capacity and standards of liv- 
ing.” 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the 
conference are: ‘The present paradox—unem- 
ployment in the midst of economic progress; 
the world’s productive capacity; national 
economic planning; the co-operative move- 
ment; the international bank—its relation to 
planned production; international economic 
planning—standard of living; the experience 
of the electrical industry in the United States 
and Canada in building human relations for 


labour’s participation, etc. 


The City Council of 
Western Brandon, Manitoba,  re- 
Municipalities cently adopted a resolution 
recommend requesting the Federal 
unemployment Government to _ establish 
insurance a system of unemployment 


insurance that would pro- 
vide for a proper standard of living. The 
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resolution sets forth that the present methods 
of relieving the distress of the unemployed 
and needy are out-of-date and socially detri- 
mental, and penalize the thrifty; that muni- 
cipalities which meet the needs of the unem-. 
ployed attract the needy from other cities; 
that the burden is often borne by the workers 
in the form of shorter work-days and loss in 
pay; that municipalities are on the verge of 
bankruptcy through expenditures on relief; 
that relief works are already practically 
exhausted; and that the causes of depres- 
sion are beyond the control of municipalities. 
A similar resolution was adopted later by the 
city council: of Edmonton, Alberta, and by 
other municipalities in Western Canada. 


The New York Building 
Congress is planning an ex- 
tension to the entire build- 
ing industry of the system 
of old age pensions and in- 
surance that has been in 
effect in the electrical industry since 1929 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1929, page 1223). 
The Building Congress is an organization com- 
posed of labour representatives, employers 
and architects. 

The insurance system in the electrical in- 
dustry was established under the joint auspices 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation. The employers undertook to pay to 
the Board of Insurance Trustees of the Elec- 
trical Industry, which controls the system, 
20 cents per hour for every member of the 
union in their employment in Greater New 
York and on Long Island. The plan went 
into operation on April 1, 1980. According 
to a report lately published by the Board, on 
December 1, 1980, 43 retired workers were re- 
ceiving pensions of $40 per month and 23 
disabled workers were receiving compensation 
of $380 per month. Twenty-six workers died 
during the eight months and in every case 
the $3,000 policy was paid. Cash reserves 
had accumulated until the board had $65,868.57 
on deposit in New York banks and legal 
securities worth $300,000 in its vaults. When 
the reserve reaches $1,100,000 the 20-cent per 
hour payment will be cut to 174 cents, a re- 
duction of 124 per cent. 

The Board points out that at the beginning 
there was considerable scepticism on the part 
of many workers, as well as some employers, 
as to the practicability of the plan. Some 
of the employers are said to have regarded it 
as too simple; to members of the union it 
seemed too good to be true. “As time goes 
on, however,” the report continues, “the em- 
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plover has seen that the plan is working. He 
has also noticed a changed attitude on the 
part of the workers, who now feel that the 
employers are interested in their welfare, their 
future and the security of the members of 
their families. The scepticism of the worker 
has disappeared. He knows of older members 
of his union, unable to work and nearing life’s 
sunset, being made comfortable and free from 
worry, and he also knows of the death of 
some fellow-worker and the $3,000 check 
promptly dehvered to his dependants.” 


The Pittsburgh plan for un- 
employment and _ssrelief 
funds is described in the 
current number of the 
Monthly Labour Review 
which states that a fund is being raised in 
Allegheny County, to be administered by a 
group of industrialists, economists and bankers, 
who will organize themselves into an employ- 
ing agency. To raise this fund all employers 
of labour are asked to contribute an amount 
equal to one average day’s pay roll in 1929. 
This should amount to more than a million 
dollars. When this fund is exhausted a second 
levy will be made and, if need be, others. All 
capable unemployed shall apply for work 
through this agency, giving their full records 
in detail, and information as to their depen- 
dants and needs. These applications will be 
filed according to trades and rated according 
to necessity. Then city and county govern- 
ments having work to do, but which are un- 
able to do it because of lack of funds, will 
submit a formal application to this central 
bureau for certain types of employees and 
from such lists work will be provided. Semi- 
public enterprises, such as schools, churches, 
hospitals, playgrounds, etc, may draw the 
necessary labour next in order of importance. 

The 3,000 employers backing this plan may 
make application for certain types of labour 
not provided for in their 1931 budget and 
these requests will be given to a separate 
committee, which will decide the importance 
of the work that is applied for and the rate of 
pay, and will allot the order in which such 
work should be performed. In this way, city 
and country work, industrial improvements, 
clean-ups, paint-ups, etc., can be put into 
motion at once. Industry will receive a return 
for its contribution to the unemployment situ- 
ation. Every regular Pittsburgh employee 
will be assured work at the rates prevailing in 
their respective crafts. No breakdown of wage 
scales is contemplated. The money thus put 
into circulation will tend to bring about a 
recurrence of normal conditions. 


Pittsburgh plan 
for unemploy- 
ment relief 


Immigration figures up to 


Changing the end of 1930 were given 
immigration in the last issue of the 
conditions Lasour GAZETTE, page 374, 


and in previous issues. 
Fuller statistics on this sub- 
ject have appeared more recently in the re- 
port of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1930. The report refers to the changing 
conditions in Canada and the consequent 
lessening in the demand for immigrant labour. 
These changes continue from year to year 
especially in the direction of the displace- 
ment of labour by labour-saving machinery. 
Harvester excursions from eastern to western 
Canada, which have been an annual feature 
of the western harvest for many years, have 
now practically ceased. The explanation of 
this is due to two facts, first, the growth of 
centres of population in Western Canada from 
whieh harvest help can be drawn, and second, 
the introduction of the harvester-combine 
and other agricultural power machinery. It 
is estimated that during the past three or 
four years the number of harvester-combines 
brought into use, has been sufficient to dis- 
place more than 30,000 harvesters. (This sub- 
ject is dealt with in an article on another page 
of this issue.) 

As the year closes, the report states, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that Canada will 
not require so large an immigration of labour- 
ers as have come in during the past few years, 
and steps have already been taken to curtail 
the movement of that class from Europe and 
also to ensure that the labourers brought in 
during 1930 will come as far as possible in the 
early spring months. 

A movement not included in the regular 
immigration figures is that of Canadians re- 
turning to this country. Information on this 
subject was collected and tabulated first in 
the fiscal year 1924-25. The movement year 
by year, since April 1, 1924, ig shown in a 
table in the report. It includes only those 
Canadian citizens who left Canada to reside 
in the United States and who on returning to 
Canada declared their intention of resuming 
their residence in Canada. Those who left 
Canada on visits have not been included in 
this summary. The total number of returning 
Canadians in the fiscal year 1924-25 was 43,- 
775; 1925-26, 47,221; 1926-27, 56,957; 1927-28, 
39,887; 1928-29, 33,798; 1929-30, 29,830; 1930- 
31 (eleven months), 28,729. Of these returning 
Canadians the great majority were Canadian- 
born citizens, the remainder being British sub- 
jects with Canadian domicile or alien-born 
people who secured naturalization in Canada. 
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The Minister of Labour in a speech before 
the Senate on March 18, referred to this move- 
ment as follows:— 

“About one million Canadians who had gone 
to the United States during the previous de- 
cade, finding themselves out of employment 
because of the natural desire of the American 
employer to give the preference to American 
nationals, began drifting home. When Parlia- 
ment last September voted $20,000,000 to 
create employment opportunities in Canada, 
many Canadians outside the boundaries of 
this country felt that their opportunities of 
gétting something to do, in order to provide 
for their dependants, were better in Canada 
than elsewhere; consequently a substantial 
number returned. This aggravated the Go- 
vernment’s difficulty in coping with the un- 
employment situation.” 


The “social effects of the 
economic depression in 
North America” are discus- 
sed in the March issue of 
the International Labour 
Review (Geneva) by Mr. 
H. B. Butler, deputy director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. In this article Mr. 
Butler summarizes the impressions he received 
during his visit last year to Canada and the 
United States (Lasour Gazerte, November, 
1930, page 1301). He considers that “it is 
certain that both countries, with their vast 
resources, their solid foundations and their 
vigorous spirit, will overcome their present 
difficulties and go forward with fresh energy. 
But in all probability their future develop- 
ment and their treatment of social problems 
will be considerably influenced by the experi- 
ences of the present crisis. In particular, the 
restriction of immigration, which is already 
being applied, is likely to persist for some 
years owing to the reduced demand for labour 
in both industry and agriculture as the result 
of mechanisation. This may retard the expan- 
sion of their home markets, upon whose rapid 
growth their economic development has so 
largely depended during the past two gener- 
ations. It may also have considerable effects 
on Europe, if an outlet for its surplus popu- 
lation is no longer available. From whatever 
angle the future is regarded, the conclusion 
seems irresistible that its prosperity, whether 
for Europe or for America, will largely be con- 
ditioned by the success with which interna- 
tional adjustments are effected, not only in the 
domains of finance, commerce and social stan- 
dards, but also in the field of politics. All 
these spheres of activity are closely bound 
together, not only nationally but internation- 
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ally. Because that fact is being gradually, 
though as yet dimly, realized, the League and 
the International Labour Organization have 
come to play an increasingly important role 
as providing the machinery for international 
discussion and for the elaboration of interna- 
tional solutions of the world’s diffculties.” 


Addressing the Senate on 
The problem March 18, the Hon. G. D. 
of a permanent Robertson, Minister of Lab- 
cure for our, described the efforts of 
unemployment. the Government since it 

took office last August to 
relieve the suffering due to unemployment in 
Canada. He referred to unemployment as 
“the darkest shadow that hangs over the head 
of the wage earner in any country,” and pro- 
ceeded as follows:— 

“So it would appear to me highly desirable 
that all governments should give more atten- 
tion to trying to find a permanent solution of 
the problem than has been given to it by 
governments in years gone by. Many econ- 
omists, many great teachers and prcachers, 
many labour leaders, are in these days turn- 
ing their minds to this problem; and the 
Government already has done a little, it hopes, 
to help in reaching a solution of the difficulties 
in the days that lie ahead. It is not easy to 
devise a policy for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, or to create an unemployment insur- 
ance scheme or anything of that sort as a 
panacea or cure, because Parliament or the 
Government, like the physician, must ascertain 
the primary causes before it can intelligently 
apply a remedy. The Government has acted 
upon the suggestion made last summer, that, 
inasmuch as 1931 is the decennial census year, 
provision ought to be made for taking a cen- 
sus of all the unemployed in Canada and as- 
certaining their former employment, their sex, 
their age, the length of time they have been 
out of work, and a number of other relevant 
facts, so that when the census is completed 
there will be concrete and reliable information 
to assist the Government authorities, and the 
economists who are doing research work, to 
form accurate conclusions as to what can be 
done towards discovering something to effect 
a permanent cure.” 


Of the three bills introduced 
by Senator Wagner in the 
United States Senate deal- 
ing with unemployment and 
the stabilization of indus- 
try (Lasour Gazetrr, March, 1930, page 257), 
the third, to provide advance planning against 
unemployment was passed by both House and 
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Senate at the recent session, but was vetoed by 
President Hoover. This measure was intended 
to organize the American labour market 
through a system of federal grants to states 
co-operating in a nation-wide system of free 
employment offices. An appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the first year and four million 
dollars a year for three succeeding years was 
to be authorized. Under the bill the staff of 
the United States Employment Services 
would be civil service employees; provision 
was also made for federal and state advisory 
councils of employers, employees and technical 
experts to discuss unemployment problems. 


The first of Senator Wagner’s bills, adopted 
last spring, will make possible more adequate 
information on labour trends in the United 
States, particularly technological unemploy- 
ment. The second, enacted earlier in this 
session, requires advance planning and schedul- 
ing of public works to “take up the slacks” 
in private enterprise. A substitute for 
the third bill (that vetoed by the President) 
was brought forward late in February by the 


new secretary of labour, the Hon. W. N. Doak. 


It discarded the co-operative state system of 
public employment services provided by the 
Wagener bill and eliminated federal aid. 


The Associated Contractors of America re- 
cently issued a statement on the provisions of 
the act for the advance planning and regula- 
tion of public construction, which declared 
that the act had “ placed in the hands of the 
President of the United States a sure means of 
maintaining general business stability in the 
future; with a six-year advance plan of public 
construction laid down in detail, as required by 
the new law, several billion dollars worth of 
business will always be in reserve to be thrown 
into the breach as needed when business begins 
to lag.” 


The annual report for 1930, 


Work of the presented at the recent 21st 
St. John annual meeting of the Can- 
Ambulance adian Branch of the St. 
Association. John Ambulance Associa- 


tion, shows that the teach- 
ing of first-aid is making greater progress than 
ever in Canada and is becoming generally 
recognized as a necessity in industry both to 
employer and worker. A total of 19,748 pro- 
ficiency certificates and awards. were made 
during the year, this figure being 39 per cent 
ahead of 1929, until now the best year since 
the war, and 23 per cent ahead of 1915, pre- 
viously the record year. In the last five years 
the work of the Association has more than 
doubled, and the number of persons who have 


qualified in first aid during the past twenty- 
one years has now reached 200,813. 


The report calls attention to the remarkable 
fact that the work of the Association has been 
able to progress so favourably in a time of 
marked general depression. “In considering 
the cause for this, the most probable seems 
to be that everywhere employers in industry 
have been obliged to do all they can to reduce 
costs, amongst which the cost of accidents 
looms large. First Aid lessens these costs, 
firstly by reducing the number of accidents, 
for experience everywhere proves the First 
Aider to be a safer workman, and secondly 
by minimizing the results of such accidents 
as occur, by reasons of the first aid adminis- 
tered.” Special mention is made in the report 
of the excellent First Aid work carried on by 
the two Railway Companies and by the Bell 
Telephone Company, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Northern Electric Com- 
pany, and the Department of National Defence 
Centre. New First Aid Centres have been 
organized also by the. Steel Company of Can- 
ada and Canadian Industries Limited. 


On March 18 the Legisla- 


Workmen’s ture of Alberta unanimously 
Compensation adopted a motion proposed 
inquiry in by the premier, the Hon. J. 
Alberta. E. Brownlee, “that the whole 


subject of workmen's com- 
pensation and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act be referred to a Special Committee dur- 
ing the recess with a view to making recom- 
mendations at the next session of the Legis- 
lature on this subject, said Committee to be 
appointed by the Government and to consist 
of five representative employers, five repre- 
sentatives of employees, and five members of 
the Legislative Assembly, and further, that the 
Committee may be summoned from time to 
time during the interim following the present 
session and any expense involved in connec- 
tion with the work of the Committee shall be 
paid by the Province.” 


An article on accidental 


Compensation hernias and their compen- 
for accidental sation;aeby «Dri He wdt: 
hernia Jacques, was published in 


the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal, May, 1930. The writer recom- 
mends that terms should be used in a strict 
sense so as to differentiate between traumatic 
hernias, i.e. those resulting from direct blows, 
and those developing under stress of work. 
Factors determining the diagnosis of an acci- 
dental hernia should be (a) sudden intense 
pain forcing cessation of work; (b) appearance 
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of a lump not before apparent; (c) local 
tenderness on examination. Exceptional 


hernias of partially accidental character should 
not be regarded as entirely the result of 
recent injury. 

Compensation for hernias, in Dr, St. Jacques’ 
opinion, should be awarded on the following 
basis :— 

In accidental hernia, an injured worker who 
accepts operation should merit free treatment, 
or full pay from the date of the injury until 
ten weeks from the date of the operation, plus 
5 per cent partial permanent disability com- 
pensation, and he should be allowed fifteen 
days in which to make his decision. A healthy 
worker who refuses operation should be al- 
lowed 10 per cent partial permanent disability 
compensation. A worker unfit for operative 
treatment should be allowed 15 per cent partial 
permanent disability compensation. 


In aggravated hernia it is considered that a 
worker who accepts operation should be 
awarded free treatment, or full pay from the 
date of the injury until ten weeks from the 
date of the operation; and fifteen days should 
be allowed him to decide. A worker whose 
health precludes operation should be granted 
5 per cent partial permanent disability com- 
pensation for the aggravation of the pre-exist- 
ing disability. A healthy worker who refuses 
operation is stated to merit no compensation 
whatever. 


The type of workmen’s 
Canadian compensation prevailing in 
compensation Canada, with a central ac- 


system favoured cident fund, compulsory in- 
for Great surance by employers, and 
Britain. merit rating, as its charac- 

teristic features, is strongly 
recommended for adoption in England, in an 
article in the current issue of the Polstical 
Quarterly (London) by William A. Robson. 
The writer shows that the British compensa- 
tion system, begun in 1897 and further devel- 
oped in 1906, makes provision only for finan- 
cial support for the injured man and his de- 
pendants, and that this financial provision has 
come to be looked upon as the sole function 
of workmen’s compensation. It is further 
shown that the absence of any inducement to 
employers to provide safer conditions of work 
has resulted in an increase in the number 
and seriousness of industrial accidents: there 
is “a strong prima facie case for concluding 
that British industry has become more dan- 
gerous in recent years to the workers who are 
engaged in it; that the burden of mutilation 
and disease, of suffering and disfigurement, of 
total incapacity and partial disablement im- 
posed by the toll of non-fatal accidents, shows 


a real increase during the past quarter of a 
century, and particularly during the last ten 
years.” 

In Mr. Robson’s opinion, this unfavourable 
accident record points to the failure of the 
whole scheme. “The first criterion of any 
scheme of compensation,” he says, “ must be 
the effect it produces on the community in 
terms of human suffering. Industrial accident 
means death and misery, mutilation and dis- 
ease; and no system of compensation which 
merely provides money payments for loss of 
earning power, without at the same time 
stimulating effort to prevent the occurrence 
of accidents, can be regarded as satisfactory.” 

Another charge made by the writer against 
the existing system is its wastefulness: “The 
total amount spent by all the employers in 
Great Britain on workmen’s compensation 
amounted to the formidable sum of £12,000,- 
000. It would appear that less than half this 
large sum goes as actual compensation to in- 
jured workmen or their dependants. A very 
large share indeed is wasted in payments for 
commission to insurance agents, the expenses 
of management, the profits of insurance com- 
panies, legal proceedings and medical ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the settle- 
ment of claims.” 

A system of merit rating, such as is pro- 
vided under workmen’s compensation on this 
continent, when it is based on a thorough 
analysis of tangible hazards, has been proved 
to be a valuable means of promoting indus- 
trial safety. “It can be definitely stated,” 
Mr. Robson states, in this connection, “ that 
any. scheme of insurance rating which brings 
the employers the results of wide experience 
and offers them definite rewards for the re- 
moval of specific hazards will accomplish 
much for the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents.” 


The Department of Labour 


The late Mr. heard with regret of the 
J. Alexander death, on March 15, of Mr. 
Killingsworth. J. Alexander Killingsworth, 


who had been a faithful 
correspondent of the Lasour GAzerTse at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, since 1905. Mr. Killings- 
worth had a wide knowledge of labour ques- 
tions, particularly those in connection with 
railways. Early in life he entered the service 
of the Michigan Central Railway, and spent 
a number of years with that company as a 
locomotive fireman and later as an engineer. 
He left the railrdad to join the editorial staff 
of the St. Thomas Journal. After a few years 
of newspaper work he was appointed manager 
of the St. Thomas street railway. From that 
position he went to the Pére Marquette Rail- 
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way as chief clerk at St. Thomas, and con- 
tinued in that position until he was appointed 
as customs officer at St. Thomas. He re- 
mained in the service of the Department of 
National Revenue until his illness became 
serious nearly a year ago. 

Mr. Killingsworth was known by a wide 
circle as “the Railwaymen’s Poet,” having 
published three volumes of verse. 


A pamphlet describing the 
origm and work of the 
Women’s Bureau has been 
published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labour (Bul- 
letin No. 84, Women’s 
Bureau Series). The em- 
ployment conditions of women and children 
were investigated in 1907-9, and this inquiry 
led to a public demand for the establishment 
of a special organization to deal with the 
special problems of working women. But it 
was not until the United States entered the 
world war in 1917 that the movement had 
positive results. The “Woman in Industry 
Service” was one of several war services cre- 
ated in the Department of Labour in 1918. 
Miss Mary van Kleeck, head of the depart- 
ment of industrial studies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, was chosen to direct the work, 
and Miss Mary Anderson, field organizer for 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
was appointed assistant director. The most 
important achievement of the “Woman in 
Industry Service” during the war was to 
draw up standards to regulate the employ- 
ment of women. After the war, the Woman 
in Industry Service was continued through 
1919, its title being changed to Women’s 
Bureau, and in June, 1920, it was made per- 
manent by act of Congress. Upon the resig- 
nation of Miss van Kleeck in 1919, Miss An- 
derson was appointed director and she has 
been reappointed by each succeeding adminis- 
tration. Co-operation with State departments 
of labour always has constituted an impor- 
tant feature in the bureau’s activities. In 
many instances the States are not equipped 
for work that the bureau’s authority and ex- 
perience enable it to accomplish, and in turn 
the States can be of the greatest assistance 
in various bureau projects. In addition to 
reports of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions in 20 States and a number of specific 
industries, the Bureau’s publications include 
studies of occupation distribution, accidents, 
fluctuation in employment, family responsi- 
bilities, legislation, and a variety of other sub- 
jects—a total of eighty-odd bulletins, and 
more than 7,100 pages in 12 years. In all the 
studies it undertakes the Bureau has the co- 
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operation of employers, workers, State offi- 
cials, and other agencies in possession of in- 
formation essential to the surveys. 

The extent of the Bureau’s field of work, 
and the problems awaiting solution, are stated 
in the Bulletin as follows: “The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated from its 1930 re- 
turns that the number of employed women in 
the United States is about 10,000,000. With 
the number of women workers constantly 
growing, with the striking increase of married- 
women wage earners, with the share of women 
in family support and economic responsibility 
assuming greater proportions, with acute 
problems of employment and unemployment 
piling up as a result of the present machine 
age, and with the development of more in- 
dustries and new processes giving rise to new 
hazards and additional strain for women work- 
ers, the task of the Women’s Bureau each 
year becomes more extensive and complicated. 
It is the purpose of the Bureau to collect, 
correlate, and make available for reference, a 
mass of information that shall be accepted 
by employers, employees, health authorities, 
women’s organizations—in fact, all interested 
persons—in their combined efforts to have the 
working conditions and employment relations 
of American women the best in the world.” 


During March a total of 3,987 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 22 of which were fatal cases; in 
Schedule 2 industries 326 were reported, in- 
cluding 5 fatal cases; and 210 Crown, 2 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 4,523, of which 29 were 
fatal. 








The City Council of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, decided in March that all contracts let 
by the city for the supply of gravel must in- 
clude a provision stipulating that the wages 
paid are not to be less than 45 cents an hour. 
Deductions may be made when meals and 
lodgings are provided. Another condition is 
that only residents of the city are to be em- 
ployed. 





Thirty-seven State Departments of Educa- 
tion in the United States have recently ap- 
pointed representatives to co-operate with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association in 
promoting guidance activities, for most of 
these the responsibility lies chiefly with the 
rural and small-town schools. Nine State de- 
partments have already begun guidance pro- 
grams, most of them within the last two 
years. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

March was reported by Superintendents 

of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows: 

There was little activity in farming in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but in the fishing 
industry, preparations were being made for 
heavy catches, especially of lobster. While 
logging operations were drawing to a close 
and men returning from the camps, portable 
saw mills worked to capacity. All coal mines 
at Stellarton operated six days a week and 
a large amount of coal was hoisted and 
shipped, but at other centres, mines worked 
part-time only. Manufacturers of confection- 
ery and food stuffs reported trade good, while 
wood-working factories also were well em- 
ployed. Improvement was likewise recorded 
for the iron and steel industries. Building 
construction, on the whole, was very favour- 
able and tradesmen well occupied. Municipal 
street and sewer work was also proceeding 
rapidly. ‘Transportation continued dull, ex- 
cept at Sydney, where both freight and pas- 
senger traffic were heavy. Trade, wholesale 
and retail, was good and collections fair. An in- 
creased demand for women domestic workers 
was recorded, with a number of placements 
made. 

Farmers in the Province of New Brunswick 
were busily engaged in early Spring work, 
but fishing had been poor, owing to unfavour- 
able ice conditions. Logging was quiet. Busi- 
ness was fair in pulp and paper manufactures, 
confectionery and food stuffs, but machine 
shops, foundry and boiler works at Saint John 
were quiet. Foundry work at Chatham, how- 
ever, was good, with large orders coming in 
for marine work. Other lines of manufactur- 
ing were normal. Building construction was 
proceeding satisfactorily and steady progress 
was reported on buildings under contract. 
Passenger and freight traffic on railways was 
fair. 
demand for casual workers in the women’s 
domestic section and placements made accord- 
ingly. 

No perceptible change: took place in farm 
orders in the Province of Quebec, though re- 
quests for spring help were beginning to come 
in. Little activity was shown in logging, out- 
side of a few calls for river drivers. Mining 
recorded slightly better conditions. In manu- 
facturing, glass, boots, shoes, textile, printing 
trades and clothing, with the exception of 
factories in Montreal and Quebec, showed 


Trade was good. There was the usual . 


slight improvement, but no increase was shown 
in rubber manufacturing establishments. Que- 
bee City stated leather factories were active, 
but furs quiet. In Sherbrooke, the general 
situation in manufactures was satisfactory. 
Orders had been received at Hull for all classes 
of building tradesmen, but in the remaining 
cities of the province, the demand had not 
been heavy. Large numbers of men, at Mont- 
real, had been employed by the city for clean- 
ing of streets and construction work. Trans- 
portation, as well as trade, was quiet. In the 
women’s domestic section an increase was re- 
ported in the placing of workers. 

Low wages, coupled with somewhat colder 
weather in some parts of Ontario, retarded the 
demand for farm workers. Closing of logging 
camps and a delay in commencing the spring 
drives prevented the placing of men in that 
industry. From Cobalt and Sudbury came 
reports of a few men being sent out to the 
mines, but at Timmins, there prevailed the 
usual surplus of workers looking for that type 
of employment. Manufacturing manifested 
better conditions, for skilled mechanics were 
in demand at Toronto, and factories in Pem- 
broke operated on full time. Textile plants 
showed improvement in Kitchener and Guelph. 
At Timmins, paper mills were working steadily 
but there was no sign of resumption of ac- 
tivity in that line in Sault Ste. Marie. Iron 
and steel in that district, however, were con- 
tinuously improving, whereas, at Hamilton, 
the increased activity of previous weeks had 
not been sustained. The season’s building 
program was barely begun and as winter relief 
works were being curtailed and gangs reduced, 
many men were left without any prospect of 
immediate employment. Although experi- 
enced cooks general were still in demand in 
the women’s domestic section, other placement 
work in farm and household service was satis- 
factory, there being increased calls for help, 
especially for day workers. 

Conditions in the agricultural group in the 
Province of Manitoba showed continued im- 
provement, as there was a growing demand for 
all classes of farm labourers. On the other 
hand, no activity was noticeable in logging 
and a number of men, returning from the 
camps, were seeking other work. Mining also 
was quiet, but a slight improvement in the 
volume of manufacturing was reported gen- 
erally. In the city of Winnipeg, building per- 
mits for the present season had passed the 
million dollar mark and preparations for many 
extensive projects were progressing rapidly. 
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At Brandon, contemplated work on the Kem- 
nay subway was expected to start shortly at 
an estimated cost of $150,000. At Dauphin, 
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change was shown, the demands being prin- 
cipally for city and farm housekeepers for 
whom few vacancies were available. 

There was a slight improvement registered 
in farm placements in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, but cold and unsettled weather 





1931 1930 1930 1929 
March | February January March February January 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 95, 908, 063 96,047,920!) 204,683,851 149,071,910} 160,279,066 

Imports, merchandise for 

COMSAMption: 3). Revers Te wie. ...... 6. 50, 994, 084 50,413,895) 112,991,460 80, 922,161 84,910,377 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.......00 1177! 43, 872, 682 44, 682,883 89,595,317 66, 689,817 73,507,327 
Customs duty collected....... § [0000077000707 9, 229, 862 8,862,351 18,379,273 13,033,490 13,177, 425 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts............ COCO DOIG) te eae ae ee 2,534, 913,429) 2, 668,324,702! 3,092,042,070] 2,815,024, 273 3,211,421, 766 
Bank notes in circulation feces St ee ae 143 , 670, 894 141, 438, 920 162, 860, 748 158, 630, 027 156,062,061 
Bank deposits, SAVINGS Hie. cee wie We Stel 2 1,435, 523,785] 1,428,736, 686] 1,445,311,592] 1,439, 735,775 1,439,814, 864 

ank loans, commercial,etc.. $ |.............. 1,115, 837,914) 1,141, 110,017 1,346, 726,423} 1,361, 998,574 1,383, 806, 716 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commonstocks;.3 sgh: fosehieunish ait .,..uecerci, 111-6 106-9 157-6 155-3 155-7 

prorolved BUCKS... co eet. 83-4 83-2 100-9 98-8 97-9 
(1)Index of interest rates............)00000 0000007) 95-0 95-0 101-3 102-3 102-3 
(?)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

BEE! os sino G sa oye 76-0 76-7 91-9 94-0 95-4 
(4)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

(1 AE Mn ae ok ae $ 19-47 19-78 20-21 21-96 22-12 22-17 
(8) Business failures, number......... 211 253 29 183 206 263 
(3)Business failures, liabilities $ 3,747,053 3,018,619 4,198,418 3,542,534 7, 662, 262 6,187,481 
(?)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

meguras.2) HOO LS re ee" 100-2 100-7 101-7 110-2 111-6 111-2 
(*) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

UBER o iS uiss c's. ee 15-6 16-0 17-0 11-5 10-8 11-4 
Anigeigration...../...foe ee eee OR Es 1,42 1,480 14,576 3,963 3,366 
Railway— 

(©) Car loadings, revenue 

ireights... feet eee cars 195, 400 190,173 185, 298 238, 167 232,189 225, 283 

(°) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 15,030, 052 13, 404, 063 13, 756, 875 18, 724, 187 17,036,374 17,421,172 

(7) Operating expenses...... eee eet. ae 14,532,584 16,165,371 15,723,707 16, 563, 022 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings..... EE i es 10,553, 181 11, 418, 882 14, 205, 435 12,359, 900 13,018,498 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
alVline ses nt ae eee Bei TA Oe 10,039, 490 10,554, 873 12,106, 863 11, 447, 264 12,229, 667 
Steam railways, freight in 
Pon eMail es 3525... EES IE ooh Cave tua clive. & abiciw’ » «cis 2,223 673,543] 2,353,582,585| 2,167,340, 738] 2,446,955, 187 
Puldine pernits.. ieee went Te fo et ere 7,510, 745 13,352, 640 , 827,870 7,217,397 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 27,311,800 25, 930, 100 20, 299, 100 24, 263,000 28,464, 400 37,529, 900 
Mineral Production— 

Pig SFO 7. cas <3 ae tons 57,110 46,395 35,592 74, 582 70, 600 87,079 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 99,341 82,637 57,598 117, 487 106, 612 115, 200 

Ferro alloysy..suy. ees tons 4,526 4,006 4,467 5,279 4,612 6, 943 

£25 Gee ieee pe mmole 8 5 ti RODS Gl ersiecctc ape areors 963, 443 1, OA 498 1 13, ba p At B an ah pee, tke 
Crude petroleum imports..... “UMS PS DMbe ee ae 61,700,000 58,970,000 65, 920, , 746, (27, 
Babbar cepa... ae ee as 4:316,000] 3,829,000) 8,457,000] 5,039/000/ 6,365,000 

TLOn Imports. .... see 11 Shy [Plas pclae atari 5,389, 000 10, 152, 000 10,327,000 7,673,000 10, 626, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

TN 5 Ce ener Pane eo NR [oxo Korii Eee See 121,675,733} 113,892,534] 202,062,191 165,376,408] 118,271,037 
Flour production........... vegagl? octal Cada Ae ees ven Lt Aa 1,086, 272 1,219,202 1,051,114 1,168,004 
(°)Sugar manufactured....... Pbsiglpeehie eth «den looSE cack «213 27,184,000 38, 652, 000 54,400, 000 31, 239,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tional daily average........ ewes. ar ahr): 47,721,000 47,910,000 49, 661,000 49,932,000 50, 155,000 
Selesofiinsirance.<. .c2ierins adeicti. ol... 39, 925, 000 40,816, 000 49,924,000 45,159,000 46, 268, 000 

MWRDrING.<...-.. <0 panes TT ie eh ae 164,550 184,340 207,490 189, 154 206, 305 
Automobiles, passenger.............|...0.0ceccseee 7,529 4,552 17,165 13,021 8, 856 

10) Index of physical volume 

ot re Po “i Fe ERR RN orc Ris [le Wien dss Decent Otel 138-9 131-2 159-2 155-0 168-4 
industrial productions: hisses. soc shec ss. Beha ec 8h 145-6 141-7 167-0 164-3 187-8 
MISUUIOEIMDG ene ATE ine ak 128-7 124-0 161-1 153-6 151-3 
eri eee te ttt eee A eee lee et eg 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. Te 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending March 28, 1931, and corre 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 


8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(°) Sugar production given in periods offour weeks. 
sponding previous periods. 


(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadines, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and utomobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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helped to account for the present inactivity 
in the group, as compared with more active 
conditions of a year ago. As the logging 
season drew to a close, many men returned 
to the city from the various camps. Coal 
mines of the smaller order recorded better 
business, but the large mines were practically 
closed for the season. Little construction 
work was in progress, aside from that pro- 
vided by the various municipalities for the 
relief of the unemployed. Slight change was 
shown in the number of women domestic 
workers required, the supply of applicants 
being in excess of the demand. 


The severe cold weather experienced 
throughout the West retarded farm operations 
in the Province of Alberta, but enquiries were 
increasing, and there was evidence that a fair 
number of farm hands would be required, 
when it was again possible to work on the 
land. Outside of a few odd men sent out, 
there was no demand for help in the logging 
industry. Coal mining was also quiet, with 
only the smaller mines in operation and men 
working, in some instances, only one day a 
week. Manufacturing showed no improve- 
ment, with one large packing plant making 
a further reduction in staff and contemplating 
a second cut in wages. Cold weather also 
handicapped building construction, neither 
was there much activity shown in railroad 
construction, but it was expected better con- 
ditions would prevail shortly. Relief work, 
though om a decreasing scale, was still avail- 
able in the larger cities. Wholesale trade was 
slow, while retail trade showed a slight gain. 
Little activity was reported in the women’s 
domestic section, with applicants greatly in 
excess of vacancies. 


There was little demand for general farm 
hands in the Province of British Columbia, 
but fruit growers had done a fair amount of 
tree spraying and in the Oliver district over 
20,000 young fruit trees had been planted. 
Logging was quiet and few placements were 
made in this group. Coal mines, for the 
most. part, had closed down and those in 


operation were working part-time only, while. 


metal mining showed little change. The out- 
look in manufacturing still continued un- 
favourable, with shingle mills closed and other 
industries, including machine shops and foun- 
dries, operating on short time. Sash and 
door factories and fertilizing plants, only, were 
busy. Building construction was mainly con- 
fined to small jobs and repair work, with re- 
lief work still in progress to provide assist- 
ance for the large majority of men, who, 
otherwise, would be wholly unemployed. Rail- 


road construction was progressing favourably 
at Penticton and Kamloops, with an increased 
demand for road gangs reported at Revel- 
stoke. Ship and longshore work, both at 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver, was quiet and 
few men found employment at the dry docks 
and shipyards. Trade was fair, with collec- 
tions slow. Conditions in the women’s do- 
mestic section showed no improvement, with 
a large number of applicants on the waiting 
list. Throughout the province, quietness pre- 
vailed in nearly all industrial groups. 


Largely owing to seasonal 
EMPLOYERS’ losses in the out-of-door in- 
REPORTS dustries, there was a decline 


in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to monthly state- 
ments furnished to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by 7,452 of the larger employers of 
labour throughout Canada. The working forces 
of these firms aggregated 901,585 persons, as 
compared with 906,813 in the preceding month. 
This decrease caused the index number (based 
on the average for 1926 as 100), to decline 
from 100°7 on February 1, to 100°2 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 110-2, 
111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82-9 
and 89:1 on March 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. 

The trend was downward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario; in British 
Columbia, practically no change was indicated, 
while improvement was noted in Quebec. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the largest losses 
were in construction, but manufactures, log- 
ging, communications and transportation were 
also slacker. In Quebec, important increases 
took place in manufacturing, particularly in 
the iron and steel, textile and leather groups, 
and construction was also more active. On 
the other hand, logging showed heavy seasonal 
declines and services and trade were also dull. 
In Ontario, iron and steel and textiles recorded 
considerable recovery; mining and_ services 
were also more active, while construction, 
logging and trade were seasonally slack. In 
the Prairie Provinces, mining, transportation, 
construction and trade reported reduced 
activity. In British Columbia, manufacturing 
showed contractions and mining was also 
slacker, while construction afforded more em- 
ployment. 

Activity declined in Hamilton and Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, while the 
trend was favourable in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg; in 
Vancouver, practically no change was indi- 
cated. In Montreal, there were additions to 
staffs, chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
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tion. In Quebec, manufacturing afforded 
more employment, but construction was not 
so brisk, while other industries reported only 
small general changes. In Toronto, the iron 
and steel, textile and service groups showed 
increased activity, but there was a consider- 
able decrease in printing and publishing, con- 
struction and trade. In Ottawa, improvement 
was indicated, chiefly in construction, while 
trade was not so brisk. In Hamilton, there 
was a downward tendency in most groups, 
but the losses were generally small. In the 
Border Cities, a slight decline was reported, 
mainly in manufactures and construction. In 
Winnipeg, the increase was largely in construc- 
tion and manufacturing, while trade was 
seasonally slacker. In Vancouver, manufac- 
tures recorded small gains, but trade showed 
seasonal curtailment. 

A review of the returns by industries shows 
improvement in manufactures, notably in iron 
and steel, leather and textile factories. On 
the other hand, logging, construction, mining, 
transportation, communications and _ trade 
showed seasonal curtailment. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1931. 


The trend of employment 
among local trade unions at 
the close of February con- 
tinued upward, though the 
change from January was very slight. This 
was indicated by the returns tabulated for 
February from an aggregate of 1,832 labour 
organizations with 202,669 members, 15-6 per 
cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with 16-0 per cent in 
January. Unemployment, however, remained 
at a somewhat higher level than in February 
last year when 11-5 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. Slight improve- 
ment in conditions from January was reported 
by New Brunswick, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and British Columbia unions, the gains 
in employment in the last three provinces 
named being less than one per cent. Alberta 
unions, on the other hand, indicated a moder- 
ate drop in the volume of work afforded, and 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan nominal de- 
clines in activity were shown. The percent- 
ages of unemployment in all provinces ex- 
ceeded those registered during February, 1930, 
Ontario unions showing the greatest increase 
in slackness. 


TraDE UNION 
REPorTS 


A more detailed article on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of Feb- 
ruary is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of Feb- 


EMPLOYMENT —ruary, 1931, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada made 52,293 references of 


persons to vacancies, and 
effected a total of 50,874 placements, of which 
11,188 were in regular employment and 39,686 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 8,304 were of men and 2,884 of 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 73,240 workers, of whom 63,479 were 
men and 9,761 women, while employers noti- 
fied the Service of opportunities for 44,798 men 
and 7,011 women, a total of 51,809 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the business transacted 
when the above figures were compared with 
those of the preceding month, but a substan- 
tial increase was indicated when a comparison 
was made with the corresponding month of 
last year, the reports for January, 1931, show- 
ing 55,185 vacancies offered, 86,044 applications 
made and 53,972 placements effected, while 
in February, 1930, there were recorded 23,175 
vacancies, 36,223 applications for work and’ 
22,073 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of February, 1931, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


Burpina pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during February, 


1931, was $5,929,587 as com- 
pared with $7,510,745 in the preceding month 
and with $8,919,078 in February, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded throughout 
Canada during March, 1931, amounted to 
$27,311,806. This was an increase of 5-3 per 
cent over the awards for February and a 12-6 
per cent increase above the total for March, 
1930. Of the total amount, $10,080,300 was 
for business buildings: $9,993,800 was for 
engineering purposes; $5,568,700 was for resi- 
dential buildings and $1,669,000 was for indus- 
trial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during March, by prov- 
Inces, was as follows: Ontario, $14,842,900 ; 
Quebec, $8,068,300; British Columbia, $2,127,- 
200; Alberta, $629,000; Nova Scotia, $548,400; 
Saskatchewan, $446,400; Manitoba, $324,300; 
New Brunswick, $320,300; Prince Edward 
Island, $5,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 393. 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that business operations in 
Canada, after adjustment for seasonal tenden- 
cies, showed a gain in February over the level 
of the first month of the year. Irregularity 
was in evidence in some directions, but the 
broad tendency was toward greater activity. 
One of the chief elements in the improved 
outlook was the gain in the operations of 
the primary iron and steel industry. The 
production of iron and_ steel registered 
marked gains, the output of steel ingots being 
82,637 tons compared with 57,598 in January. 
The 9,871 cars and trucks produced in Feb- 
ruary represented a gain of 10 per cent after 
seasonal adjustment. The imponts of crude 
rubber and petroleum indicated preparations 
for increased operations by the tire and oil 
industries. The sharp gain in the exports of 
lumber was an omen of revival of demand in 
external markets. The greater activities of 
the meat packing industry were indicated by 
important gains in inspected slaughterings. 
The imports of raw cotton were reduced to 
moderate proportions in February, while the 
output of the newsprint industry showed 
further contraction. The flour milling indus- 
try is also operating at a low proportion of 
capacity in the current period. The official 
index of manufacturing production was 128-7 
in February compared with 124 in the preced- 
ing month, a gain of more than 3 per cent. 

At the beginning of the present crop year, 
on July 3i, 1930, the estimated carryover of 
wheat in Canada was 112 million bushels and 
the final estimate of the 1930 crop was 398 
million bushels, making a total amount in 
Canada, of 510 million bushels. Deducting 
110 million bushels as an allowance for seed, 
home consumption and unmerchantable grain, 
it is calculated that 400 million bushels were 
then available for export—about 100 million 
bushels more than at the same season of 1929. 
Exports during this crop year have exceeded 
those of the last crop year during every 
month, the total excess up to February 28 
being nearly 63 million bushels. The surplus 
available at February 28 (with no allowance 
for carryover) amounted to 232 million 
bushels, almost 39 million bushels more than 
the comparable quantity at the same date in 
1930. 

Coal—Coal output from Canadian mines 
during February amounted to 963,443 tons, a 
decline of 28 per cent from the five-year 
average for the month of 1,342,320 tons. 
Production during the month consisted of 
723,498 tons of bituminious coal, 33,885 tons 
sub-bituminous coal and 206,060 tons of 
lignite. Alberta mines produced 333,110 tons 
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or 34 per cent of the total Canadian output. 
Nova Scotia produced 403,437 tons; British 
Columbia, 149,589 tons; Saskatchewan, 56,728 
tons; and New Brunswick, 20,579 tons. 
Imports of coal in February were recorded 
at 830,609 tons, a falling-off of 20 per cent 
from the 1926-30 average for the month of 
1,035,306 tons. Shipments received from the 
United States consisted of 243,893 tons of 
anthracite coal, 570,975 tons of bituminous 
coal, and 863 tons of lignite coal. Importa-. 
tions from Great Britain amounted to 3,852 
tons of anthracite coal and 11,026 tons of 
bituminous coal. Exports of Canadian coal 
continue to decline; during February 21,641 
tons were exported as compared with the 
1926-1930 average for the month of 61,498 
tons. Coal made available for consumption 
in Canada during February was obtained from 
the following sources: United States, 46-02 
per cent; Canadian, 53:14 per cent; and 
Great Britain, 0-84 per cent. The coal supply 
for the month under review was 1,772,411 
tons, or 24 per cent below the February 
1926-1930 average of 2,316,128 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
National Revenue shows that 
in February, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $50,994,084, as compared with $50,413,895 in 
the preceding month and with $80,922,161 in 
February, 1930. The chief imports in Febru- 
ary, 1931, were: Iron and its products, $11,353,- 
238; Fibres textiles and textile products, 
$8,710,521; Non-metallic minerals and pro- 
ducts, $7,833,622. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
February, 1931, amounted to $43,872,682, as 
compared with $44,682,888 in the preceding 
month and with $66,689,817 in February, 1930. 
The chief exports in February, 1931, were: 
Wood, wood products and paper, $14,299,548; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $9,436,044; Non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $5,691,593. 


Sirikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in March, 1931, was higher than that 
occurring during February, 1931, being approxi- 
mately three times that incurred during the 
latter month, due chiefly to a strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Toronto which 
commenced late in February and continued 
throughout March involving about 1,700 work- 
ers at its beginning and causing some 25,000 
days time loss during March. There was very 
little difference in the number of workers in- 
volved during the two months, only a very 
slight decline being shown for March. As 
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compared with March, 1930, although the 
same number of disputes occurred involving 
approximately the same number of workers, 
the time loss was much greater, due chiefly to 
the above mentioned strike of clothing work- 
ers. There were in existence during the month 
four disputes, involving 1,815 workers, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 25,969 working days, 
as compared with eight disputes, involving 
1,966 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
9,505 working days during February, 1931. In 
March, 1930, there were on record four dis- 
putes, involving 1,598 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 7,049 working days. At the 
end of the month there were two disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, involving 
approximately six hundred workers ‘These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected, but which had not been form- 
ally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities continued downward being 
$9.14 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with $9.44 for February; $11.67 for March, 
1930; $11.23 for March, 1929; $10.92 for 
March, 1928; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
Of the twenty-nine items in the food budget 
twenty-three were lower, and one was slightly 
higher, The most important decreases occur- 
red in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, pork, 
lard, fresh eggs, cheese, bread, flour, beans and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 


The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Prince Edward Island Legislature 
on March 24 announced that in view of an- 
ticipated federal old age pensions legislation, 
the Government has undertaken a census of 
these persons eligible for relief under the act. 
It was announced that negotiations had been 
held between the government and the federal 
Minister of Agriculture with regard to a na- 
tional agricultural policy, the federal minis- 
ter approving of the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools and offering the services of the 
various experimental stations for this pur- 
pose. Economic conditions in the province 
are more favourable than elsewhere, the 
speech notes, attributing this result to “the 
wise policy of mixed farming.” 


$19.47 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with $19.78 for February; $21.96 for March, 
1930; $21.52 for March, 1929; $21.15 for March, 
1928; $21.29 for March, 1927; $21.77 for March, 
1926; $21.00 for March, 1925; $21.00 for March, 
1924; $21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 
1922; $23.87 for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20.00 for March, 1918; and 
$14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 75:1 for March, as compared with 76 
for February; 91°9 for March, 1930; 95-6 for 
March, 1929; 97-7 for March, 1928; 97-3 for 
March, 1927; and 101°3 for March, 1926. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials six of the eight main groups declined, 
while two were slightly higher. The groups 
which were lower were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for wheat, corn, cotton seed oil, 
cocoanut oil and potatoes, which more than 
offset higher prices for barley, rye, oatmeal 
and rolled oats; the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts, due to lower prices for canned salmon, 
calves, hogs, lambs, eggs and leather; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of lower prices for certain lines of lum- 
ber; the Iron and its Products group, owing 
to lower prices for galvanized steel sheets and 
automobile body plates; the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, because of 
reductions in the prices of asbestos, crude oil, 
kerosene and gasoline; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices for 


‘white lead, potassium iodide and bone meal. 


The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group was slightly higher, mainly because of 
higher quotations for raw silk and _ hessian. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals group was also some- 
what higher, due to increased prices for copper 
sheets, wire bars, silver and tin. 


A committee representing the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association and the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association has been engaged for the past 
two years in an investigation of conditions in 
Canada affecting nurses, with Dr. G. M. Weir, 
of the Department of Education, University 
of British Columbia, as chairman. The object 
of the committee is to find some method of 
reconciling the often prohibitive cost of nurs- 
ing, with a scale of payment of nurses that 
would compensate them for their long work- 
ing hours and expensive training. The nurses 
of the United States have completed a five- 
year survey and are now working on grading 
their schools of nursing as a result. A similar 
movement is being carried on in England on 
behalf of the nurses there. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Outline of Decisions in Recent Cases 


WO new decisions were given recently by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. Earlier decisions were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazetre, March, 1931, page 278, 
and in previous issues; and the fourth report 
of the proceedings of the Board covering the 
period from October, 1927, to September 30, 
1930, was issued as a supplement to the issue 
of December, 1930. 


This Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 
between the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its ori- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continuance 
of the war. The Board consists of six repre- 
sentatives of labour, one for each of the follow- 
ing railway brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 372—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer could not be located when re- 
quired for duty and the company dropped his 
name ito the foot of the list of spare engineers 
available for service. Later his name was 
taken off the list for the same offence, and he 
thus lost fifteen additional places. The com- 
pany asserted that the engineer had known 
he was first on the spare list and that he 
would be required for a “turn-around” trip, 
but had purposely evaded the call. When he 
could not be located by the ecall-boy he was 
placed at the foot of the list as provided for 
by Clause 1 of Article 40, but when this was 
brought to the attention of the foreman his 
name was taken off the spare list until he had 
seen the master mechanic, in accordance with 
an arrangement in effect with the Engineers’ 
Local committee at Moncton, covering cases 
where men neglect or evade calls. This agree- 
ment had been reached with the local com- 
mittee after it had been brought to their 
attention that the Company was being put to 
a great deal of inconvenience through some 
engineers evading calls for undersirable assign- 
ments. The engineer was informed by letter 
that he had been taken off the list, and by the 
time he had seen the master mechanic and 


was again placed on the list, fifteen other 
men had had their turn ahead of him. The 
engineer claimed that he should be allowed 
a “run” for each of these fifteen turns, but 
the company declined to comply with his 
demand. 

The employees contended that Article 40 
Clause 1 defined to what extent engineers on 
the spare list shall be penalized when not 
located for service, while Article 23 provides 
that when engineers on this list are passed 
over they are to be compensated by pay- 
ment for 50 miles for each run that they have 
lost. 

The Board found that the company had 
acted in good faith in the course they had 
taken in regard to this engineer, and did not 
sustain the employees’ claim. However, the 
Board recommended that the representa- 
tives of the Locomotive Engineers and of the 
Railways should confer further with a view 
to removing any cause which might exist for 
misunderstanding or friction in respect to 
the arrangements for calling and the possible 
evasion of calls for certain service. 


Case No. 373—Canadian National Railway 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


In this case also an engineer failed to re- 
spond when required for service and the next 
man on the list was ordered out ahead of him. 
The employees contended that the telephone 
was the only method used to locate an en- 
gineer for this trip, no effort beimg made to 
send a call-boy to the engineer’s house near- 
by, although 30 minutes was spent over tele- 
phones in securing a man. The engineer 
stated that he received no call by telephone; 
that he was at home, and that a call-boy 
could have reached him. He claimed pay- 
ment on a mileage basis for the trip he had 
lost under Article 23 of the Engineers’ Sche- 
dule. 

The company contended that where a tele- 
phone is available it will be used for calling 
the men, and when the enginer could not be 
reached on his ‘phone, he was dropped to the 
foot of the Spare Board, as provided for by 
Clause 1 of Article 40, as was done in the case 
of two other engineers who were on the list 
ahead of him and could not located. He was 
not taken off the list altogether until he had 
seen the master mechanic (this being in 
accordance with an arrangement in effect with 
the Local Committee at Moncton covering 
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cases where men cannot be located), on 
account of the fact that he was third on the 
list, and when he later called up the foreman, 
was given the benefit of the doubt by being 
placed at the foot of the list. He claimed 


five “run-arounds” at fifty miles each, which 
the Company had declined to pay. 

Under the circumstances as shown in this 
case the Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EKPORTS have been received of six cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. An account of previous cases was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1931, 
and in previous issues. The issue of August, 
1930, contained a general summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board, covering the period 
from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 1929; 
and a similar summary of proceedings from 
the date of the inception of the Board to 
December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2, was es- 
tablished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment, 
and it is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


Case No. 70.—Operating Department and 
Classified Labourers (Atlantic Region) 


At a number of points in the Atlantic Re- 
gion it is the practice to close down the sta- 
tionary boilers at certain periods of the year, 
when the positions of stationary firemen are 
abolished, and locomotives are used to do the 
work ordinarily done by stationary boilers. 
Classified labourers are called upon to fire 
these locomotives, which are, for all intents 
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and purposes, stationary engines, and they are 
paid the rate of 46 cents per hour, the classi- 
fied labourers’ regular rate. The employees 
claimed that the classified labourers doing this 
work should be paid the rate of stationary 
firemen for the time they are so engaged, that 
is, 55 cents per hour. 

The company contended that no additional 
work or responsibility resulted to the em- 
ployees from having to fire locomotives to do 
the work of stationary boilers and refused to 
concede the employees’ claim. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
to the extent that one classified labourer on 
each shift should be paid the stationary fire- 
man’s rate during the time the roundhouse 
émployees are required to look after engines 
used to supply steam for purposes other than 
engine service. 


Case No. 72.—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) and Various Freight 
Office Clerks, Bonaventure Freight 
Office, Montreal. 


Certain freight office clerks at Montreal pro- 
tested against an arbitrary reduction in their 
rates of pay effected by the Company about 
April 1, 1930, claiming that this action violated 
Article 11, Rule (d) of the Schedule, and that 
they should receive payment of wages at the 
former rates as from the date on which the 
reduction was made. It was stated that on 
January 1, 1930, the management adopted a 
new system of handling the collection and 
remittance of freight charges, 'and rearranged 
the duties of the employees to conform to the 
new system. These employees were paid their 
regular schedule rates of pay up to March 31, 
1930, but on that date the rates were reduced 
from $120 to $115 (in one case from $131 to 
$115). They claimed that the work required 
of them was practically the same under the 
new system as formerly, and that no reduc- 
tions in pay had been effected at Toronto 
under similar circumstances. 

The management, on the other hand, ex- 
plained that the new system, which was in- 
troduced on January 1, 1980, changed the 
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method of collecting freight revenue, the ma- 
jority of the accounts being now forwarded by 
mail. Two collectors were continued at the 
old rate of pay, the others, whose pay was re- 
duced, being assigned to collection work at 
the freight office. Their former rates were con- 
tinued for three months in order to ascertain 
whether the new system would work out satis- 
factorily. When it proved to be satisfactory, 
the management regarded the duties of the 
employees affected as belonging to “new posi- 
tions,” and fixed the rates of pay “in con- 
formity with the wages for positions of a 
similar kind or class,” as provided by Article 
11, Rule (c). 

The Board decided that the claim of the 
employees should be denied. 


Case No. 73.—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) and Freight Shed Em- 
ployees, Parent Square, Quebec. 


The management closed the freight shed at 
Quebec on St. Jean Baptiste Day, the employ- 
ees losing one day’s pay. They claimed that 
Article 8, Rule (c) of the schedule provided 
only for the closing of the freight shed on 
seven holidays each year, St. Jean Baptiste not 
being included on the list, and that they were 
entitled to compensation for the time lost. The 
management in refusing the demand stated 
that all stores, industries and business places 
in Quebec City (with the exception of Anglo- 
‘Protestant offices) were closed, and that no 
freight was looked for on that day. The sheds 
were therefore closed, only half of the office 
staff being retained. The management con- 
tended that there was no schedule rule or 
practice to forbid the laying-off of hourly rated 
employees when there was no work for them 
to do. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, recommending however that the re- 
presentatives of the Company and of the em- 
ployees confer and decide which one of the 
two days, i.e., St. Jean Baptiste Day, or Do- 
minion Day, shall in future be observed as 
a holiday under the schedule, in the city of 
Quebec. 


Case No. 74.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department and Certain Dining 
Car Employees at Toronto. 


The Toronto-Footes Bay run is operated 
only during the summer months each year. 
Before the summer of 1928 the dining car 
crews operating on two trains on this run were 
allowed four days’ relief each month, in addi- 
tion to Sundays, at their terminal. During the 
summer of 1928 this extra four days’ relief 


was discontinued. The employees contended 
that as no agreement for such discontinuance 
had been reached between the superintendent 
and the employees’ general committee (in 
accordance with Article 4, Rule (c) of the 
schedule), the crews on this run in 1928, 1929 
and 1980 were entitled to compensation, at 
their regular rates of pay, for the four days’ 
relief for each month for which such leave had 
not been allowed. 

The company stated that the superintend- 
ent, prior to 1928, had considered the elimin- 
ation of the four days’ relief per month, the 
conditions on this run being unusually fav- 
ourable in regard to rest. They contended 
further that the proposed change had been 
fully discussed in 1928 and previously, be- 
tween the company and members of the em- 
ployees’ committee, and that they were not 
obliged to concede the men’s demand for 
additional compensation. 

The Board expressed the opinion that the 
days of rest for the crew on the Toronto- 
Footes Bay run should have been arranged 
between the Superintendent and the Employ- 
ees’ General Committee at the beginning of 
each summer season. The case was referred 
back to the parties for further consideration, 
the Board being of the opinion that the period 
of rest on this run was not adequate or on the 
basis of established hours of rest on other 
runs. Should the parties to the dispute fail 
to reach an agreement, the case was to be 
referred back to tthe Board at its next meeting. 


Case No. 75.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department and a Porter at 
Toronto. 


A porter submitted a claim for expenses 
incurred by him through the failure of the 
management to provide him with free meals in 
accordance with Article 9, Rule (a) of the 
schedule for employees in sleeping, dining and 
parlour car service. He had been assigned to 
relieve a parlour car porter on the service 
between Toronto and Buffalo, New York, and 
obliged to obtain and pay for meals on a 
Lehigh Valley dining car during the trip. The 
employees contended that the article referred 
to does not state that it only applies to Can- 
adian National dining cars, but on the other 
hand it does state specifically tthat the em- 
ployees, while on duty on trains to which 
dining, cafe or buffet cars are attached, will 
be served meals free. 

The management submitted that Rule (a) 
of Article 9, (which reads: “Employees of 
this Department while on duty on trains to 
which Dining, Cafe or Buffet Cars are at- 
tached, will be served meals free’) had always 
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been regarded as referring only to Canadian 
National dining cars, and that obviously this 
was the correct interpretation. 

The Board denied the claim of the employ- 
ees, but recommend that both parties confer 
as to the proper method of dealing with such 
cases, 7 


Case No. 76.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department and Certain Dining 
Car Employees, Toronto. 


Changes were effected in April, 1930, in 
the operation of the dining car service be- 
tween Toronto and Winnipeg and between 
Toronto and Windsor, resulting in the dining 
cars certain trains on the former run being 
linked up with the latter service. Questions 
arose as to the assignment of crews as be- 
tween the various runs that were affected by 
these changes, certain of the crews finding that 
their working conditions, as affecting “lay- 
over” and rest privileges, were much worse 
than they had been previously. The em- 
ployees claimed that they had sustained a re- 
duction in time amounting to 156 hours and 
34 minutes per month, while in addition to 
suffering that loss, they were required to re- 
port more frequently for duty each month. 
They submitted that additional crews should 
be assigned to the combined dining car run 
in order to maintain working conditions as 
favourable as those formerly obtaining. 


The company stated that the changes were 
made only with a view to the train service 
and for no other purpose. The changes in 
the working conditions, as affecting rest and 
layover, were in their opinion, very slightly 
different from those in effect before the 
changes were made; and they were even better 
in some respects, such as providing for more 
nights to be spent by some of the employees 
at their home terminal. They explained 
further that the addition of an eighth crew in 
the combined run, Toronto-Winnipeg-W indsor, 
as proposed by the employees, would work out 
so as to make an unreasonable disproportion 
(as compared with similar runs in the system) 
between hours of layover and of service. The 
company submitted therefore that no special 
hardship was involved for the employees 
under the new working conditions, and that 
there was no justification for placing an addi- 
tional dining car and crew in this service at 
an additional expense of about $1,000 per 
month. 

The Board decided that additional relief 
should be given to the crews affected in order 
that their lay-over time should not be less 
than it was formerly, or that these crews 
should be compensated for the loss of lay- 
over time in conformity with Article 6, Clause 
(d) of the schedule. 


Coal Mining in Canada in 1930 


Further particulars of mineral production 
in Canada in 1930 are contained in a pre- 
liminary report on this subject, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Estimates 
from the same source are given in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, January, 1930, page 45. The posi- 
tion of coal mining last year is described in 
the new report as follows:— 

Production of coal from Canadian mines in 
1930 declined to a point 15 per cent below 
the 1929 level, and 9°4 per cent below ‘the 
average for the past five years. Compared 
with the 1929 output losses were recorded in 
the five important producing provinces; the 
most serious declines were as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 11-4 per cent; Alberta, 19-5 per cent; 
and British Columbia, 16-4 per cent. Saskat- 
chewan’s output was only slightly below the 
previous year’s record, while New Brunswick 
mines reported a falling off of 4:3 per cent in 
production. The Yukon total was higher than 
in 1929. Nova Scotia was the principal pro- 
ducing province, accounting for 42 per cent 
of the total output in 1930, and Alberta fol- 
lowed with 38-7 per cent. Canadian produc- 
tion during the year consisted of 10,824,291 
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tons of bituminous coal, 3,451,079 tons of lig- 
nite coal and 603,358 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal. Imports of coal totalled 17,620,074 tons, 
imcluding 4,256,090 tons of anthracite, 13,345,- 
308 tons of bituminous and 18,676 tons of lig- 
mite. Anthracite imports consisted of 2,955,- 
954 tons from the United States, 996,127 tons 
from Great Britain, 291,407 tons from Russia, 
11,480 tons from Germany, and 1,122 tons from 
the French East Indies. Bituminous importa- 
tions were obtained principally from the 
United States. The lignite coal imported was 
purchased from the United States. Exports 
of Canadian coal declined 26 per cent in 1930. 
Coal made available for consumption in Can- 
ada during 1930 totalled 31,874,290 tons as 
compared with 35,272,885 tons in the preced- 
ing year. The seasonal trend of employment 
in the Canadian coal mines was more pro- 
nounced than usual in 1930; during January 
30,839 men were employed, a steady falling 
off was recorded during the following months 
and the low point for the year was reached in 
June when 24,693 men were on the mine pay 
rolls. During December 30,558 men were em- 
ployed in the industry. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1931 


URING the past twelve months the ser- 

vices of the Department of Labour were 
utilized in connection with a number of labour 
disputes. In some of these cases strikes or 
lockouts had already occurred, and in others 
cessation of work appeared to be imminent 
or there was difficulty in carrying on negotia- 
tions in connection with wages and working 
conditions. In most cases the proceedings 
were under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, which empowers the Muin- 
ister to inquire into the causes and circum- 
stances of a dispute, and to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, appointing a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, prelimin- 
ary inquiries by officers of the Department 
resulted in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without further proceedings through 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Act. 

The following is a list of the most im- 
portant cases in connection with which 
mediation work was performed during the 
year by personal intervention on the part of 
the Minister of Labour, or by officials of the 
Department, on request of one or both parties 
to the dispute. 


Construction 


Hamitton, Ontr—On or about February 
25, 1930, a dispute arose between the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America, Local 205, and the Hamilton 
chapter of Master Painters and Decorators, 
involving an increase of wages with agree- 
ment. The Department received a request 
for assistance from the painters and an officer 
of the Department was assigned to the case. 
Conferences were held with both parties to 
the dispute but it developed that the em- 
ployers were absolutely opposed to the grant- 
ing of any increase at the time, insisting that 
it would be detrimental to business. The 
employees were quite agreeable that the mat- 
ter should be dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, but in view of the 
attitude of the employers it was finally 
agreed in May that the matter should remain 
in abeyance in the meantime. 

Saint JoHn, N.B—A dispute arose on or 
about February 15, 1930, involving the Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and .the machinists in the employ 


of that Company in respect to alleged viola- 
tion of agreement by the employer in not 
paying overtime rates to maintenance men. 
This matter was brought to the attention of 
the Department and as a result of action 
taken a further meeting between the Com- 
pany officials and representatives of the em- 
ployees on April 9th resulted in an agreement 
whereby the Company agreed in future to 
pay overtime to maintenance men, while the 
employees’ claims for back overtime pay were 
waived. 


Saint Joon, N.B—Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers in Saint John ceased work May 1, 
1980, demanding an increase in wages from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per hour. This matter was 
brought to the attention of the Department 
and an officer was sent to Saint John to offer 
his services. This officer had arranged for a 
conference to take place between the parties 
concerned to be held on the morning of May 
Sth. However, negotiations the previous 
evening between the parties directly concerned 
resulted in settlement and work was resumed 
on May 8th at an hourly rate of $1.15. The 
settlement was negotiated with the Saint John 
Branch of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation. 


Hauirax, NS—The Constructive and Me- 
chanical Trades Exchange having refused the 
demands of the painters for an increase in 
wages from 73 cents to 90 cents per hour and 
a decrease in hours from 44 to 40 per week, 
the painters ceased work May 1, 1980. The 
services of the Department were not asked 
for prior to the strike. Subsequently every 
possible effort was made to bring about a 
settlement but without success. The Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators was agree- 
able that all the matters in dispute be re- 
ferred to a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation. The Constructive and Mechanical 
Trades Exchange, however, would not agree 
to such proceedings. Work was resumed July 
18, 1980, under the former conditions. 


Saint JoHN, N.B.—On May 12, 1930, sixty 


painters, members of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Local 1009, employed by certain 


firms who were members of the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch, 
ceased work on account of their demands for 
increased wages from 50 cents and 60 cents 
to 75 cents per hour not having been con- 
ceded. This matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department by the Secretary of 
the Canadian Construction Association, Saint 
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John, with the request that this Department 
intervene to settle the dispute. An officer of 
the Department was assigned to the case and 
as a result of his efforts both parties agreed 
to have the dispute referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The painters 
returned to work on May 21 pending the 
findings of such Board. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Early in May, 1930, 
members of Local Union No. 502, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
reached a deadlock in their negotiations with 
the Canadian Construction Association, Saint 
John Branch, in regard to a new working 
agreement. An official of the Department 
dealt with the matter and, not being able to 
bring about a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment, succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
both parties to allow the matter to be 
handled by a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. Subsequently it developed that 
the employers’ association did not represent 
the majority of the employers in Saint John 
and for that reason the Association withdrew 
its consent to Board proceedings. Upon the 
position of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation being made known to the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers their application for a 
Board was withdrawn. 


Hauirax, N.S—On May 30, 1930, a dispute 
arose over the employment of non-union 
painters who were engaged on work being 
done by the Fisheries Biological Board which 
threatened to bring about a general strike. 
An officer of the Department investigated 
this matter and as a result of his efforts the 
difficulty was adjusted and the dispute ter- 
minated June 4th. 


Saint Joun, N.B—On or about August 1, 
1930, a dispute arose between the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch 
(master plumbers and steamfitters), and 
Plumbers and Steamfitters Local 574 over the 
demand of the employees for an increase in 
wages from 75 cents to 80 cents per hour to 
date from August 1, 1930. This matter was 
brought to the attention of the Department 
on August 5, 1930, and a mediator was im- 
mediately instructed to offer his services. His 
efforts resulted in both parties to the dispute 
agreeing that the matter be referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation for 
adjustment. 


Vancouver, B.C —On January 3, 1931, pile- 
drivers, bridge builders and hoisting engineers 
in the employ of Dawson Wade and Com- 
pany and Hodgson, King and Marble, Lim- 
ited (constructing Burrard Street bridge), 
went on strike, insisting that only members 
of their Union be employed, these workers, 


with the exception of the hoisting engineers, 
being members of Local No. 2404 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. An officer of the Department discussed 
the situation with representatives of both em- 
ployers and employees but was unsuccessful 
in settling the dispute. Work an the bridge 
was resumed on January 17 and although 
strike had not been called off at that time it 
was no longer effective. 


Manufacturing 
Lonnon, Ont—The brass finishers and 
metal polishers employed by the Empire 


Brass Manufacturing Company, London, On- 
tario, ceased work April 3, 1930, in protest 
against an anticipated cut in piece work rates 
as a result of efficiency tests being made by 
the company. After the strike had taken 
place the Department was requested by the 
Union for assistance. Efforts were made by a 
representative of the Department to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulty but with- 
out success. 


Fort Witu1am, Ont.—On or about May 6, 
1930, a dispute arose in regard to wages and 
overtime rates in the plant of the Great Lakes 
Paper Company operated by Backus Brooks 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and in- 
directly their subsidiaries at Kenora and Fort 
Frances, involving papermakers, — sulphite 
workers, machinists, electricians and steam 
engineers. This dispute had reached the point 
where a favourable strike vote had been 
taken. A two-day conference between Union 
officials and Backus Brooks officers had failed 
to solve the difficulty. Owing to the serious- 
ness of the situation a special meeting of the 
City Council was held and a resolution was 
passed requesting that the Minister of Labour 
intervene. The Minister had a conference 
with the interested parties at Fort William 
and as a result of his mediation it was agreed 
that an officer of the Department of Labour 
should proceed to Minneapolis and there dis- 
cuss with the representatives of the various 
organizations and Mr. Backus of Backus 
Brooks Company a basis of settlement. As 
a result of the conferences which took place 
a new agreement was brought about which in- 
creased the hourly rate of machine tenders at 
the Fort William mill and made certain con- 
cessions in respect to overtime rates which 
proved acceptable to the employees. In this 
dispute about 300 were directly and 1,000 in- 
directly affected. 


Brownspurc, P.Q—The paving cutters jn 
the employ of Jos. Brunet, Brownsburg, PQ. 
ceased work July 25, 1930, due to the refusal 
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of the ‘employer to sign an agreement with 


Local ‘No. 39 of the Paving Cutters Union of 


the United States and Canada. The Union 
representatives and employers attended a con- 
ference in Montreal in the previous March 
for the purpose of settling wages and con- 
ditions for 1930. An agreement was reached 
which was to be signed by the various em- 
ployers individually and the Union Local rep- 
resentative. An officer of the Department 
proceeded to Brownsburg August 4 and dis- 
cussed the situation with the interested parties. 
As a result of the conference some misunder- 
standing was cleared up and as the dispute 
did not relate to piece or day rates, simply 
to one or two items as to conditions, it was 
understood that a_ satisfactory settlement 
would shortly be reached as a result of sug- 
gestions made at the time. It developed, 
however, that due to lack of business the 
quarry ceased operations before an agreement 
was signed. It was understood that opera- 
tions would not likely be resumed before 
spring. 


Saskatoon, SaskK.—The bakery drivers em- 
ployed by the Saskatoon Bread Company, 
Limited, ceased work September 22, 1930, to 
secure a union agreement and higher wages 
and as a protest against the treatment of 
union drivers. A mediator of the Depart- 
ment proceeded to Saskatoon and conferred 
with both parties to the dispute. The com- 
pany conceded the right to their employees 
to belong to a union but would not agree to 
pay higher wages nor to remove three can- 
vassers to whom the union objected. Three 
of the former drivers returned to the com- 
pany’s employ in October and the strike was 
no longer effective at October 15. 


GueLPpH AND Mount Dennis, Ont.—Mem- 
bers of Local No. 44 of the American Fed- 
eration of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
(United Textile Workers of America) in the 
employ of Landers, Limited, Guelph and 
Mount Dennis, ceased work October 30, 1980, 
protesting against a cut in piece rates of 173 
per cent and 284 per cent affecting employees 
receiving over $20 per week. About 110 em- 
ployees were directly affected and 175 in- 
directly. On the request of the employees an 
officer of the Department discussed the whole 
matter with officials of the company as well 
as officers of the union but in view of the 
conditions which existed at the time a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty could not be 
reached. The employers maintained that due 
to the drop in market prices of their product 
and the severe competition which they had 
to contend with from other sources they wera 


compelled either to reduce the wages of cer- 
tain of their employees or, on the other hand, 
to close the plant. The company officials 
stated that under the circumstances nothing 
could be gained by discussing the matter with 
their employees and they declined to do so. 
They also refused to allow the matter to be 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. It was intimated by the com- 
pany that to the extent they might require 
extra help preference. of employment would 
be given to former employees who might de- 
sire to return to work. 


Toronto, Ont.—The upholsters employed 
by the Reliable Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, members of Upholstery, Carpet and 
Linoleum Makers International Union, Local 
No. 30, ceased work December 11, 1930, in 
protest against the enforcement of a 35 per 
cent reduction in wages, the written agree- 
ment being violated by the company. The 
union representatives had several unsuccess- 
ful interviews with the management. Later 
on a representative of the Department met 
the management but was unable to gain the 
consent of the management to adhere to the 
terms of the agreement between the company 
and the employees which provided a method 
for the adjustment of disputes of this nature. 
The employees who ceased work were re- 
placed by workmen secured locally and else- 
where. 

Mining 

Luscar, Atta—On April 25, 1930, a dispute 
arose between the coal miners and the man- 
agement of the Luscar Collieries, Limited, 
Luscar, Alta., over the proposal of the miners 
for an increase in day wage rates for certain 
occupations, and other changes. <A _ repre- 
sentative of the Department discussed the 
situation with the interested parties early 
in May with the object of finding a basis of 
settlement. This effort having failed the 
question was dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, established on 
May 21. The miners were members of Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, Local No. 24. 

SHAUGHNESSy, AutTa—Coal miners, being 
members of Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
Local No. 11, in the employ of the Cadillac 
‘Coal Company, Limited (Standard Mine), 
Shaughnessy, Alta., ceased work September 
10, 19380, due to a dispute as to piece rates. 
The management declined to make any ad- 
justment due to these rates being established 
in a two-year agreement still in force. It also 
appeared that the men had ceased work in 
violation of their agreement with the Com- 
pany. A representatitve of the Department 
investigated the situation and on September 
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27 a new agreement was entered into pro- 
viding for resumption of work at a day wage 
basis until piece rates could be mutually 
agreed upon. Work was resumed September 
29, 1980. 


SHaucHNgEssy, Atta—Members of Mine 
Workers Union of Canada, Local No. 11, in 
the employ of the Cadillac Coal Company, 
Limited (Standard Mine), Shaughnessy, Alta. 
ceased work January 15, 1931, as a protest 
against the discharge of two miners accused 
by the management of mining less coal than 
others without giving explanation. The de- 
mand of the Union for reinstatement of the 
dismissed miners was refused by the Com- 
pany. A representative of the Department 
attempted mediation to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute but his efforts were un- 
sucessful, largely due to the bad feeling which 
had arisen between the parties. On February 
5 about forty of the former staff of one hun- 
dred and thirty miners returned to work and 
as the industry was in a depressed condition 
the Company claimed to be able to fill their 
orders with the reduced staff. A written 
agreement had been entered into with the 
men returning to work on February 4. 


Service 


Caueary, ALts.—Garage mechanics, members 
of International Association of Machinists 
(motor mechanics), in the employ of the 
Calgary Dealers’ Association threatened to 
cease work May 15, 1930, unless the Dealers’ 
Association would put into effect the findings 
of a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
established under the Alberta Labour Dis- 
putes Act, which Board had dealt with their 
wages demands. Under date of April 30 the 
services of this Department were requested 
by the employees. A mediator therefore dis- 
cussed the situation with the President of the 
Calgary Garage Dealers’ Association but was 
unsuccessful in bringing about a settlement. 
The employers refused to consider the Board’s 
recommendation for higher wages, giving as a 
reason the depressed conditions in industry. 
The employees did not press the issue further. 


EpMonton, Atta—EKarly in May, 1930, a 
dispute arose in Edmonton, involving the 
policemen and the labourers in the employ of 
the City of Edmonton. The _ policemen 
were demanding an increase in salary while 
the labourers were protesting against a de- 
crease in wages. An officer of the Department 
held conferences with the interested parties. 
The final outcome resulted in an increase for 
the policemen but the labourers failed to 
secure the former rate. Owing to friction 
existing between the two labourers’ Unions 
involved the Department’s efforts at concilia- 
tion were discontinued. 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, Ont.— 
Karly in June, 1930, electrical workers, mem- 
bers of International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 339, in the employ of 
the Port Arthur and Fort William Utilities 
Commissions requested the services of a 
mediator of the Department to assist in the 
adjustment of a dispute which had been pend- 
ing for some time. Both Commissions had 
refused to consider the demands of the em- 
ployees or to agree to refer the dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. An 
officer of the Department proceeded to the 
Head of the Lakes and as a result of dis- 
cussions which took place a basis of settle- 
ment was reached and new agreements signed, 
the dispute being settled on June 12. Slight 
concessions were made by both Commissions 
in the new agreements which proved accept- 
able to the employees. 

Vancouver, B.C.—Early in August, 1930, a 
dispute arose between the motion picture pro- 
jectionists, members of B. C. Projectionists’ 
Society, Local No. 348, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Projectionists and the Independent 
Owners’ Association over the employment 
of projectionists not first-class as required by 
provincial law. Mediation was refused by 
the Theatre Owners and further efforts to 
conciliation were not made owing to the 
dispute having to do especially with the 
enforcement of a provincial statute. 

MonrreaL, P.Q—Musicians, members of 
Montreal Musicians’ Protective Association, 
A. F. of M., Local No. 406, in the employ oi 
the Capitol Theatre, Montreal, P.Q., ceased 
work September 1, 1931, as a result of the 
demand of the employer to have a two weeks’ 
cancellation clause inserted in the contract. 
A mediator of the Department aided in the 
subsequent negotiations and a compromise 
agreement was reached September 30 pro- 
viding for a four weeks cancellation clause. 
Other musicians from Loew’s, Imperial and 
Palace Theatres ceased work in sympathy 
with the Capitol musicians on September 13, 
1930, returning to work on termination of 
original dispute on September 30, 1930. 

Trade 


Hamitton, Ont.—On October 28, 1930, a: 
the request of the milk drivers and dairy em- 
ployees, members of Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employees Union No. 357, International 
Brotherhood of Chauffeurs, Teamsters, Stable- 
men and Helpers, in the employ of the Ham- 
ilton Dairies Limited (operated by the Borden 
Milk Company), a mediator of the Depart- 
ment was sent to Hamilton to offer his ser- 
vices in the adjustment of a dispute which 
had arisen over the discharge of the Union 
Secretary because of his refusal to sign an 
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individual agreement presented to all em- 
ployees. The union claimed that the Secre- 
tary was discharged because of his union ac- 
tivities. This was denied by the company. .A 
settlement of the dispute was brought about 
by the secretary signing the contract on Octo- 
ber 30. 


Transportation 


Guace Bay, N.S.—On February 21, 1930, an 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, said to 
be freight handlers, baggagemen, trackmen 
and clerks in the employ of the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway, Glace Bay and County of 
Cape Breton, to deal with wages increases 
and minor changes in working conditions. 
Upon receipt of this application an officer of 
the Department discussed the matter at issue 
with both parties concerned. It seemed to 
be the company’s position that certain of the 
employees mentioned in this application, 
namely, freight handlers, baggagemen and 
clerks, were already covered in an existing 
agreement between the company and_ the 
United Mine Workers, and the company 
could not enter into an agreement covering 
these men with another organization. It de- 
veloped, however, that the sectionmen were 
not covered in the existing agreement and as 
a result of mediation of the Department car- 
ried on over a considerable period an agrec- 
ment covering the sectionmen and_ section 
foremen was entered into between a commit- 
tee representing the employees and the man- 
agement of the company on July 15, 1930. A 
Board was therefore not established. 


Hauirax, N.S—Longshoremen, members of 
Halifax Local No. 269 of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, who were engaged in 
the unloading of a Canadian National freighter 
ceased work on April 10, 1930, in protest 
against an alleged violation of agreement in 
regard to the interpretation of Clause 19 
having to do with the number of men to be 
employed in the hold of the ship in ques- 
tion. The Longshoremen maintained that six 
men should be used; the company’s position 
was that four men would be sufficient. 
Through the efforts of the Department it was 
arranged that the men should return to work 
with six men in the hold, pending the find- 
ings of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which the Minister proposed to estab- 


lish. Work was resumed on April 19. 
Vancouver, B.C—An application for a 
Board of Conciliation and  Investigatioa 


reached the Department April 28, 1930, from 


the longshoremen, members of the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
to deal with increased wages and other mat- 
ters which the Organization had been unable 
to adjust directly with the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, Limited. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the application a De- 
partmental officer offered his services as a 
mediator and succeeded in bringing both 
parties together in conference. As a result of 
the conferences the Shipping Federation 


_ made a counter proposal which, upon being 


voted on by the men, was declined. Subse- 
quently a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was established and as an outcome 
of the Board’s findings and efforts and further 
efforts on the part of the Departmental otii- 
cer an agreement was reached, effective No- 
vember 1, 1930. 


MontreaL, P.Q., and Hatirax, NS—In 
April, 1980, a dispute arose over a_ notice 
posted by the superintendent engineer that 
the engineers shore gang would cease to exist 
at the end of the winter season. This in- 
volved the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers of 
America, the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, and the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Marine Shops, at Montreal, P.Q., and 
Halifax, N.S. The assistance of the Depart- 
ment was solicited by representatives of the 
employees with the object of having the 
notice referred to withdrawn. It was ascer- 
tained through an investigation made by De- 
partmental officers that it was the company’s 
position that the ‘work which was being per- 
formed at these two shops could be done to 
better advantage and much more cheaply if 
done by contract. An application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation from 
the employees was received April 30, 1930, 
and following receipt of the application a con- 
ference was arranged between the parties to 
the dispute with the object of bringing about 
an adjustment. A satisfactory solution, how- 
ever, could not be found but the company 
officials offered to find employment for the 
men with concerns with whom they were 
awarding contracts. 


Winnirec, Man.—In May, 1930, a dispute 
arose between the Street Railway Employees, 
O.B.U. Street Railway Unit, Winnipeg, and 
the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company 
over the dismissal of three motormen for al- 
leged incompetency. A Departmental officer 
had several interviews with the parties to the 
dispute in Winnipeg and although the com- 
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pany intimated that certain concessions would 
be made these were not of sufficient merit to 
meet with the approval of the employees. 
Subsequently the matter was dealt with by 2 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Toronto, Onr.—Negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of electrical workers, Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
No. 636, Toronto, Ont., having reached a 
deadlock with the employer, the Toronto 
Transportation Commission, the services of 
the Department were requested with the ob- 
ject of bringing about a solution of the diffi- 
culty. The dispute had to do with an up- 
ward revision of the wages schedule. Two 
officers of the Department discussed with 
representatives of the employees and an offi- 
cer of the company in Toronto the various 
matters in dispute. It was contended by the 
company that an upward revision of the 
wages schedule under the present circum- 
stances could not be favourably considered, 
nor would they be agreeable to having the 
dispute dealt with by a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. Subsequently certain 
correspondence took place between the Doe- 
partment and the Commission, but without 
favourable results. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—In December, 1930, it 
was brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment that a dispute existed between the 
motormen, conductors and busmen, mechan- 
ical department employees of Trackmen 
O.B.U. Street Railway Unit, and the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, over the desire of the 
Company to insert two new clauses in agree- 
ment before signing which would reserve the 
right of the Company to terminate wages 


The Surgeon-General of the United States 
Public Health Service announces that through 
the co-operation of the United States Coast 
Guard, medical advice by radio will be given 
from the Marine Hospital at Port Townsend, 
Washington, through the local Coast Guard 
base radio station located in that vicinity. 
For the past ten years the Public Health 
Service has been giving medical advice by 
radio to vessels at sea. The establishment of 
this additional station will provide facilities, 
the need of which has been recognized for 
some time, especially for vessels plying in 
Alaskan waters and the North Pacific. 


The annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture of Nova Scotia, covering the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1930, includes a 
review of the operations of the Employment 
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schedule on ten days’ notice. A dispute over 
wages and working conditions, etc., had been 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, the Company agreeing to ac- 
cept the Board’s recommendations. Subse- 
quently they proposed insertion of the two 
extra clauses. A Departmental officer dealt 
with this dispute and it was finally agreed to 
by both parties that the agreement should 
remain unchanged and unsigned and that its 
conditions would be continued. The em- 
ployees’ representative agreed that there would 
be no cessation of work without first request- 
ing the intervention of the Department in 
case of further trouble. 


Quesec, P.Q—On December 31, 1930, the 
Department was advised that the agreement 
existing between the shopmen employed in 
the Limoilou Shops and the Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., 
expired on that date, that difficulty had arisen 
over the renewal of the agreement, and re- 
quested the assistance of the Department in 
the matter. Certain correspondence developed 
and finally an officer of the Department, pro- 
ceeded to Quebec and interviewed officials of 
the Company and a committee representing 
the employees. As a result of these confer- 
ences a new agreement was entered into and 
signed on January 28, 1931. Among other 
things the agreement provided for the reduc- 
tion of hours of employment from 84 to 8 
hours per day, the Company agreeing to in- 
crease the hourly rate sufficiently to absorb 
one-half the loss of wages resulting from the 
reduction. In addition to the new agreement 
the representative of the Department adjusted 
satisfactorily certain grievances which existed 
at the time in regard to seniority rights, etc. 





Service offices in that province, as well as the 
report of the factory inspector. 

The activities of the Nova Scotia offices of 
the Employment Service for the year are 
summarized as follows: total applicants, 35,999; 
total placements. 8,661; average cost per 
placement, $1.37. ’ 

The report of the factory inspector indi- 
cates that the total number of accidents in 
factories during the year, as based on records 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the Accident Prevention Association, totalled 
1,172; being an increase of 77 as compared 
with the previous year. Of the total number 
of accidents, 8 were fatal. The greatest num- 
ber of accidents occurred in the metal trades, 
there being 154 in this group. In the paper 
manufacturing industry there were 131 acci- 
dents, while in the various steel plants of the 
province there were 127 accidents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during March, 1931, 
was four, aS compared with eight in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a very slight decline although 
the time loss incurred was almost three times 
as great owing to a strike of women’s clothing 
factory workers in Toronto which commenced 
late in February and continued throughout 
March, involving some 1,700 workers at its 
beginning and causing some 25,000 days time 
loss during March. Comparing the figures 
with those for March, 1930, while the same 
number of disputes occurred with very little 
difference in the numbers of workers involved, 
the time loss was over three times as large, 
due chiefly to the above-mentioned strike of 
clothing workers. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

MGT, LOo lana 4 1,815 25, 969 

*Feb. 1931... 8 1,966 9,605 

Mar. 1930... 4 1,598 7,049 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Three disputes, involving approximately 
1,716 workers, were carried over from February 
and one dispute commenced during March. 
Of these four disputes two terminated during 
the month, the result of one being recorded 
as partially successful while the other was in 
favour of the employer concerned. At the 
end of March, therefore, there were two dis- 


putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., and 
motion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; bakery drivers, 
Saskatoon, Sask., September 22, 1930, one em- 
ployer; coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta. Jan- 
uary 15, 1931, one employer; and pile drivers, 
Vancouver, B.C., January 3, 1931, two em- 
ployers. The dispute involving upholsterers 
employed by one firm in Toronto, commenc- 
ing December 10, 1930, and carried in this list 
for some months, was called off by the union 
involved on March 7, 1931. 


A dispute between halibut fishermen and 
vessel owners at Prince Rupert, B.C., regarding 
changes in agreement, to which reference was 
made in the March issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, was, as there stated, satisfactorily 
settled early in March, an agreement being 
signed between the deep sea fishermen’s union 
and the fishing vessel owners’ association for 
the ensuing season. It has been ascertained 
that no cessation of work occurred as the 
settlement was reached before fishing was to 
begin. The agreement is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 

A dispute involving employees in a women’s 
clothing factory in Montreal was reported 
as occurring on February 28, fifteen employees 
ceasing work until March 16, because two 
workers were laid off. These were reinstated, 
but four strikers were arrested and fined in 
connection with picketing. 

A dispute as to employment of union 
operators, involving moving picture projec- 
tionists in four theatres at New Liskeard and 
Timmins, Ont., on March 3, 1931, has been 
reported. At the end of the month no settle- 
ment had been reached. 

Information as to a number of disputes 
during January and February was received too 
late to include in previous issues of the Lasour 
Gazette. In January employees in three 
men’s clothing manufacturing establishments 
in Montreal ceased work to prevent reductions 
in wages, the disputes being settled satisfac- 
torily within a few hours. The strike of em- 
ployees of two fur manufacturing establish- 
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ments in Toronto, beginning January 14, 1931, 
and terminating February 14, 1931 (LaBour 
GazettE, March, 1931, pages 280-281), was 
accompanied by a sympathetic lockout for the 
same period in the establishments of nine 
other firms in sympathy with the two firms 
whose employees were on strike. It is stated 
by the officials of the employers’ association 
involved that the reduction in wages leading 
to the strike was intended to be temporary 
for the dull season only, and that the union 


refused to arbitrate as provided by the agree-. 


ment. One hundred labourers, employed by 
the city of Fernie, B.C., to cut wood as an 
unemployment relief measure at $1 per rick, 
ceased work on February 25 and February 26, 
demanding a higher rate. The Council raised 
the rate to $1.20 and the work was resumed. 
The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Women’s CxrotHinc Facrory Workers, 
Toronto, Onr—In the strike involving 
employees in some seventy dressmaking 
establishments in Toronto, commencing Feb- 
ruary 25, 1931, a number of employers reached 
agreements with the union early in March, 
so that by the middle of the month it was 


reported that upwards of six hundred 
employees had resumed work. The terms of 
the agreement are summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. Toward the end of March, con- 
ciliation officers of the Department discussed 
the dispute with representatives of both 
parties, but the employers refused to meet 
representatives of the union, having already 
discussed the matter with them in company 
with the provincial authorities without result. 
The employers particularly objected to the 
demand of the union for a closed shop and 


_ also to the system of determining piece raites 


on the various models of dresses which they 
claimed to be constantly changing. At the 
end of the month, therefore, over one-half 
of the employees were still involved in the 
dispute. The employers stated that in some 
of the large shops no employees ceased work 
and that in some other shops very few had 
gone out and that these had been partially 
replaced. In connection with picketing a 
number of strikers were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, assault, intimidation, etc., a 
number being convicted. 

Motion Picture Prosecrionists, Ottawa, 
Ont.—In the dispute involving motion 
picture projectionists employed in three 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1931* 
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Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, dressmakers, 


Mioronto, Ont. sao we ee 1,700 


SER VICE— 
Recreational— yey rs 
Motion picture projectionists, 


COLta Wa, Onitegiten aaa sce 6 156 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses (restaurant), Van- 
COUVEr, D.C. cao ee 10 


25,000 |Commenced February 25, 1931; for union wages and 


working conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced February 23, 1931; to maintain union 
working conditions; unterminated. 


120 |Commenced February 23, 1931; against reduction 


In wages; terminated March 16, 1931; partially 
successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teztiles, Clothing, elc.— 
Weavers (silk factory), 
Cowansville, P.Q............ 99 


693 |Commenced March 2, 1931; against reduction in 


piece rates; terminated March 10, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


* For two disputes reported too late to be included in the table, see text. 
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theatres in Ottawa, operated by one pro- 
prietor, beginning February 23, 1931, at the 
end of March the six workers involved were 
still picketing the theatres, the employer 
having immediately replaced the union 
employees alleged to have been locked out. 


WartrEsses (ResTauRANT), VANcouvER, B.C. 
—The dispute resulting from a reduction in 
wages and involving waitresses in two 
restaurants in Vancouver from February 3, 
1931, was called off by the union on March 
16. The proprietor of one restaurant had 
renewed his former agreement with the union. 


In the other restaurant no settlement was 
reached but all the employees involved except 
two secured work elsewhere. 


Weavers (SitK Facrory), COWANSVILLE, 
P.Q—Weavers in a silk manufacturing estab- 
lishment at Cowansville, P.Q., ceased work 
on March 2, 1931, in protest against a reduc- 
tion in wages, piece rates, estimated as reduc- 
ing earnings from $25 per week to $20, fifty- 
five hours per week. On March 10 work was 
resumed ait the reduced rates but the 
employer conceded a ten per cent bonus for 
night work. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrr from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 24, and 10 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 34 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
127,000 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 1,495,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 24 disputes beginning in February, 7 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 8 over other 
wages questions, 2 on questions respecting 
working hours, 6 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and one on a question of working arrange- 
ments. Settlements were reached in 18 dis- 
putes,*ef which 7 were in favour of workpeople, 
5 in favour of employers and 6 ended in com- 
promises. In the case of one other dispute, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Finland 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 11, involving 32 establishments 
and 1,673 workers with a time loss of 12,120 
working days for the year. Of the 11 disputes, 
10 were over wages questions and one con- 
cerned a collective agreement. The results of 


the disputes show that 4 were in favour of 
employers, 2 in favour of workers and 5 ended 
in compromises. 


Latvia 


For the year 1930, the number of establish- 
ments involved by strikes was 38, the number 
of workers affected was .1,547, with a time loss 
of 12,077 working days. 


United States 


During January, the number of new dis- 
putes reported was 48 and 26 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 2,439 and the time loss for the 
month was 186,207 working days. 

Of the 48 disputes beginning in January, 
13 were in the building trades, 8 in the textile 
industry, 6 in the clothing industry, 5 in min- 
ing, and the others in various other industries. 





In the last issue of the Lasour GAzErTe, 
page 314, the new regulations under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of Alberta were 
detailed. The Alberta Gazette, March 14, 
announces the amendment of Regulation No. 
4, which concerns mine ventilation and pro- 
vides for the installation in every mine (other 
than a small mine) of an automatic recording 
pressure gauge, to be kept constantly in use 
in connection with every ventilating fan. This 
regulation is now amended, the words “other 
than a small mine” being struck out, the 
regulation being thus made applicable to al! 
mines. 





The correspondent of the Lasour Gazurve, 
at Thetford Mines reported a slight improve- 
ment in employment conditions on April 1 as 
compared with the preceding month, with an 
increase in work on construction and in the 
mines. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Report Presented to Parliament on Administration of Act up to March 16 


A REPORT prepared by Mr. Harry Here- 
ford, Dominion Director of Unemploy- 
ment Relief, on the administration of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, was pre- 
sented to Parliament during March, in con- 
formity with the provision contained in the 
Act that a statement of expenditures should 
be made within fifteen days after the opening 
of the session now current. In addition to the 
information called for by the Act the report 
gives particulars of the extent of the relief 
afforded and the total commitments of the 
governments and municipalities, up to March 
16 (the date of the report) in respect to pub- 
he works and undertakings to relieve unem- 
ployment to be carried out under the Act. 
The Act was assented to on September 23, 
1930 (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1930, page 
1050) and an Order in Council, P.C. 2246, was 
issued on September 26, 1930, vesting the ad- 
ministration of the Act in the Minister of 
Labour, and appointing the Minister of La- 
bour, the Minister of Railways and Canals, 
the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of 
the Interior and the Minister of Marine to 
act as an Advisory Committee. The Order 
also set forth the principles to be followed in 
the administration of the Act, these being con- 
tained in a series of Regulations (Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1930, page 1141). Under 
these Regulations, the Minister was author- 
ized to enter into agreements with the several 
provinces for the expenditure of the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated under the Act, by contribut- 
ing to Municipal and Provincial expenditures 
for public works and undertakings to provide 
employment, and to supplement the expendi- 
tures of the Municipal and Provincial authori- 
ties for direct relief where no employment 
could be arranged. Out of this fund the sum 
of $4,000,000 was set aside to provide for the 
payment to municipalities of one-third of 


their expenditures for direct relief where suit-. 


able work could not be provided for the un- 
employed, or for one-half of the relief given 
by the Provincial authorities in unorganized 
districts. 

In regard to public works undertaken for 
the reef of unemployment, the regulations 
provide that agreements may be made _ be- 
tween the Minister of Labour, on behalf of 
the Dominion Government, and the Provin- 
cial Governments, whereby the municipalities 
would pay one-half the total expenditures on 
public works undertaken by them, the Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments con- 
cerned each contributing one-fourth of the 


total amount. Exception is made where 
municipalities, by reason of recent abnormal 
expenditures, are unable to bear one-half the 
cost of such public works. The regulations 
stipulate that any agreements involving the 
expenditure of the Dominion grant shall con- 
tain a provision for the payment of fair wages 
to the workers engaged, and for the observ- 
ance of the eight hour day in accordance with 
the principles contained in the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, and the 
Fair Wages Order in Council. 

On September 30, 1930, by Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 2292, the Minister of Labour was 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways, whereby 
there would be expended by these Railway 
Companies the sum of approximately $25,- 
000,000 in the performance of certain works, 
and the purchase of certain material over and 
above the normal expenditure of the said rail- 
ways, such works to be commenced immedi- 
ately and to be completed within the ensuing 
fifteen months. As compensation to the rail- 
way companies for undertaking these works 
immediately, the Minister of Labour was au- 
thorized to pay, out of the amount appropri- 
ated by the Unemployment Relief Act, inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent per annum, 
calculated for a period of eighteen months, on 
the total estimated cost of the works referred 
to. 

Conferences between the Minister of La- 
bour and the governments of the various 
provinces were held, and agreements, as pro- 
vided in the regulations, were executed with 
regard to expenditures for direct relief and for 
public works and undertakings for the purpose 
of providing work for the unemployed. The 
agreements provided, in accordance with the 
regulations, for the payment by the Dominion 
Government of one-third of the cost of direct 
relief undertaken by the municipalities, the 
province agreeing to contribute an amount 
equal to that paid by the Dominion. The 
agreements further provided that the Domin- 
ion may pay one-half of the amount ex- 
pended by the provinces for direct relief in 
unorganized districts. The agreements also 
provided that there may be paid by the Do- 
minion twenty-five per cent of the cost of 
public works and undertakings carried on by 
municipalities to’ provide work for the unem- 
ployed, and that the provinces would con- 
tribute, towards such public works and under- 
takings, a like amount. 
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The agreements further provided that the 
Dominion would pay one-half of the cost of 
provincial public works and undertakings car- 
ried on to provide suitable work for the un- 
employed, including one-half of any amount 
expended by the provinces on the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway. 

The amounts allocated for such public 
works and undertakings in the various prov- 
inces, by the agreements referred to, were as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, $90,000; 
Nova Scotia, $700,000; New Brunswick, $500,- 
000; Quebec, $2,850,000; Ontario, $3,850,000; 
Manitoba, $900,000; Saskatchewan, $1,000,000 ; 
Alberta, $900,000; British Columbia, $900,000; 
Yukon, $20,000. 

A subsequent agreement was entered into 
with the Province of Saskatchewan to provide 
for the payment of a sum not to exceed $500,- 
000 for the relief of distress in the drought 
area of that province, this sum to reimburse 
the province for one-half of the cost of its 
expenditures for undertakings carried on by 
the Province to provide necessary relief in 
the drought area. 

The original agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the Province of British Columbia 
allotted the province the sum of $900,000, but 
following representations made in March by 
the government of the province to the effect 
that, on account of the number of unem- 
ployed in that province, they would require a 
larger sum for expenditure on public works 
and undertakings than had been originally 
allotted to them, an additional sum not to ex- 
ceed $200,000 was allocated to that Province 
by Order in Council, P.C. 487, March 4, 1931. 

By Order in Council P.C, 2582, November 
5, 1930, authority was given to transfer $500,- 
000 from the Unemployment Relief Fund to 
the Grade Crossing Fund, administered by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, to be 
used to supplement the fund available to 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for the 
elimination of grade crossings, so that unem- 
ployment might be relieved by the building of 
subways. This amount was allocated by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for work on 
subways at Saskatoon, Windsor, Toronto, Lon- 
don, and Whitehead, Man. 

As a result of conferences between the Min- 
ister of Labour, the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways managements, it was agreed that, in 
order to provide employment for Canadian 
miners in the Nova Scotia coal mines, and 
further to create a greater consumption of this 
Canadian product, to bank, during the win- 
ter for 1930 and 1931, an additional 100,000 
tons of Nova Scotia bituminous coal, for use 
by the Canadian National Railways in areas 


west of Montreal, the amount of the addi- 
tional cost of this work to be borne in equal 
shares of one-third each by the Canadian 
National Railways, the coal producers and 
the Dominion Government, the total cost 
payable by the Federal Government not to 
exceed $50,000. 

By Order in Council P.C. 74, January 14, 
1931, the sum of $33,000 was allocated to the 
Department of the Interior, to provide for 
winter employment in Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes areas, this amount to be ad- 
ministered by and through the Department 
of the Interior. This grant was made on ac- 
count of the fact that a substantial number of 
men, including some eighty returned soldiers 
residing in the above mentioned park areas, 
were in need of employment. 

A tripartite form of agreement was drafted, 
to be entered into by any municipality ob- 
taining a grant under the Act, with the proy- 
ince and the Dominion and a form of two- 
party agreement was drafted for provincial 
undertakings. 

All the agreements entered into with the 
provinces contain a provision that on all 
works toward which the Dominion may make 
a contribution under the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 19380, fair wages will be paid and 
hours of work not exceeded, in accordance 
with the intent of the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1930, and the Fair Wages 
policy of the Government as set forth in 
Order in Council P.C. 1206, dated June 7th, 
1922, and amendments thereto; and that all 
persons employed on such public works shall 
be, as far as practicable, residents of the 
locality in which the work might be performed, 
and that there should be no discrimination 
in the employment of persons by reason of 
their political affiliation. The agreements also 
provide that the provinces must submit, for 
the approval of the Minister of Labour, 
memoranda setting forth the public works 
and undertakings to be carried on by the pro- 
vinces and the municipalities to which the Do- 
minion agrees to contribute. 

At the date of the report, March 16, 1981, 
the $20,000,000 provided by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, had been utilized as shown 
in the following table, which shows the 
amount allocated to each province, the pro- 
portion of the allotted amount which 
the Dominion Government has to date 
approved as its proportion of the joint ex- 
penditure under the various agreements, the 
balance allotted to the provinces but not yet 
taken up by them, and the total cost of the 
public works to be undertaken, as a result 
of the Dominion, Provincial, Municipal and 
Railway expenditures. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO PROVINCES, COST OF PUBLIC WORKS, ETC. 


888ss—ssSssSsSsSseeesSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSmama9S$9030°0.0..SS ns 


Province 








Prinos Ma ward Walang se, ee te ss xo ssaearara'e ajencvacchanere 
Novalootiaid. i Fre OO 





Dominion Total 

Allotment | Commit- Balance Cost of 

ments Unallotted Public 

Approved Works 

$ $ $ $ 

FFs s Mw e 90,000 SOROOG We see rer! tas, oh 200, 000 
55.6, Seen tcl 700, 000 691, 631 8,369 2,319, 636 
500, 000 469, 800 30,200 1,362,474 
2,850, 000 2,847,210 2,790 10,199,300 
3,850, 000 8, S00; 000; |e eee 15,565, 921 
900,000 864, 509 35,491 2,490,585 
Reet es 1,000,000 627,766 372,234 1,988,963 
Pe a A 500, 000 424,550 75,450 | #6 | 849,100 
Whee 900, 000 868,300 31,700 2,750, 633 
daysagretetrete 1,100,000 871,334 228, 666 2,718,320 
axed dees 20,000 20! OOOU oP RRS OF: & 20,000 
EE, i pe 4,000,000 331,878 DOGG 122, anette oin 
Be kha nai 00, 000 0 I etsy. + eens 2,445,312 
oe eee: 863 , 550 803% 5507/3880. ee sh bE 5 T4000 
5 teehee eI RG 882,412 SS2A12 we ceicess cal 12, 119,408 
woke Dee 37,000 SI OOOM ES. cnt 37,000 
fore See 50,000 DOE OOO Sos Ne. sa 1.150, 000 
dang aithoee ue as 100,000 13, 663 SO,500 {3 cee tee care 
ihe. 1 LEC 038! [Erne eee: oe ied odio O38) |.te.,. aeeeee 
20,000,000 | 14,303, 603 5,696,397 68,730, 647 


ere ee WEY vad eee eatin elt stale to alloy 


The volume of employment created up to 
February 28, 1931, by carrying out public 
works and undertakings, is given in the fol- 
lowing table. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT CREATED 











() Indi- Number 
viduals of 
Locality, ete. given man-days 
employ- work 
ment given 
Nowaierotis:...i.,... ...:2%'s gheeeteees 30,462 403 , 260 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,143 8,399 
New Brunswick.) 2.2... 022g, 24,941 161,179 
URS DE 9 Oe Ee Sere ork 39,393 385,518 
ORG senci. ss... ss ee 43 , 000 1,590, 000 
Manitoba vescus ss. oc aad eee 21,574 182,681 
Saskatchowai: « 3...) 25a 19,554 379,174 
ANIDORUS ttt ao oa cee 15,800 234, 711 
British Columbia.................. 24,509 414, 649 
UGE es... ... 3. cee 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 4,645 138,166 
Canadian National Railways....... 3,180 75, 522 
otal; cds wee. eee 228,351 3,975,355 


OO ees 


. ,,@) This figure does not include repeaters, i.e—no one 
individual is counted more than once although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

(?) Incomplete figures. 


The above table takes no account of men 
engaged in the production and distribution 
of the materials of all kinds necessarily in- 
volved. 


The accounts so far rendered for direct re- 
lief do not present a complete picture of the 
direct relief given to March 16, owing to 
the fact that statements for.the disbursements 


made by the Municipalities have in many 
cases not yet been rendered to the Domin- 
ion Government for payment. 

The following table shows the number of 
families and individuals reported by the Pro- 
vinces as having received direct relief to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1931. 


FAMILIES AND PERSONS RECEIVING DIRECT 
RELIEF 








Indi- 
Families viduals 
Province granted granted 
Direct Direct 
Relief Relief 
Nova Scotiseee: 20 oer eee, PROG L hed le eeetes ee 
Prince Hdyward Island. ..40.00«4 <clos cubes, «038 275 
New Brunswitks 1. « si\c/s.hasis.0 cic nin RR ee ee 
(Py i@aebec. week oo ls cocceone: 22,095 incljuding 81,344 
Ontario Alen Me 44 Le, LigHO0 +2. Garey... 
NTH ECOL AL Heme Ae SS Phe os vio o aehcctlbvercioke Genes 36, 968 
Sas kALChew AU, «ike cek ones Laat. 14,151 
PRD OTMR:, fers SETAC sao « cic wiate aoa cieinege 4,150 and 277 
British Columbiae!....: decrees se 4,370 and 12,101 





() In addition to above, the City of Montreal reports 
having given 178,659 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,063,834 meals. , 

(?) Figure given for Ontario is number of cases including 
heads of families and single men. 


The following table is compiled from esti- 
mates received from the Provinces within a 
few days of the date of this report and indi- 
cates approximately the amount which the 
Dominion Government will be called upon to 
expend for direct relief where employment 
cannot be provided. 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT RELIEF 











IN OV SCO BA crores teeter tenia iti thercretied ene ite aneued renee 
‘Brincge: Mdward: island asytecicky. seek ee ae eae eee es 
ING WRISTUDS WICK ce RS crc heats ce ne ot a Qa ERS 1a Sieg 


Alb SPCR. 2. Ue. sears nics Meme Bt Dh pale CMa aN of magne so eee 


Rotals. . Laken ek wus = te A es Siac e ein nine as ae 


Estimated Estimated 

Expenditure | Expenditure 

to March 31, | during April Total 

1931 1931 
$ $ $ 

Sia ois ape 17,057 00 2,425 00 19,482 00 
ae or noe cena 4 ' 2,094, 00 1,000 00 3,094 00 
of ne A ee ee ee TOPOOO* 00M caver eiactee 10,000 00 
CES. ae ees 170,186 00 180,000 00 350,186 00 
ay EB ae Pi PE she 289,680 00 200,000 00 489,680 00 
ee aes oa eek, 297,000 00 75,000 00 372,000 00 
rnaeisictaihy awl ae eee 102,000 00 21,000 00 123,000 00 
Rec SS. A 173,922 00 40,000 00 213,022 00 
BF ARR eae Ree 178,000 00 40,000 00 218,000 00 
Ue ere eee 1,239,039 00 559,425 00 1,798,464 00 





The regulations provide that there may be 
paid out of the moneys provided by the Act, 
such sums as may be required for administra- 
tion purposes, including salaries of temporary 
employees, not more than one-half of one per 
cent of the amount appropriated under the 
Act, namely $100,000. The iaccompanying 
table shows the expenditures made for admin- 


istration purposes up to the date of this re- 
port :— 


Darth Cees 

Salaries. 9,087 30 
Printing and stationery. . 2,091 86 
Petty cash. . :. 75 10 
Telegraphs and telephone. . 932 94 
Travelling expenses. 1,075 78 
Total... 13,262 98 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON RECENT ACTIVITIES UNDER 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT 


The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government, which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to March 31, 1931. Details for each 
Province are as follows:— 





(1) Indi- 
viduals pa of 
Locality, etc. given ppreclicr ada 
employ- pda! 
ment BiYee 
INOW a SCOtiars fie. Seaton weoe 30,777 408,981 
Prince Edward Island........... iets 8,711 
News Brunswick ooh cscs onns 17,000 189,611 
(2) Quebeé: 2, atau cies Re canees 58,937 662, 763 
Ontario: Bee Ne ee natin 43,000 1,890,000 
Manitobal.:cc: . @3-bc2. Site 23, 309 283, 425 
Saskatchewan: (bck «le cciuna,cespekess 19,569 458,756 
Alberta chee nee ie. bens see 17,351 282,019 
British Columbiaawnd =... coe 27,975 483,018 
WUKOn eae Renee eae 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
DANY sf salens Gaeta bor ee ae 5,337 152,666 
Canadian National Railways... .|. 3,654 85,171 
DOCSIS ie hats cia scacncys fs cee 248, 274 4, 857, 217 


(1) This figure does not include repeaters, i.e. no one 
individual is counted more than once although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

(2) 601 Municipalities. 

The complete figures cannot be presented 
as in the Province of Quebec, where Unem- 
ployment Relief work has been approved of, 
to be carried on in over one thousand rnunici- 
palities, the provincial authorities Snd them- 
selves unable to furnish a complete statement 
at the present time, owing to the fact that 


the rural municipalities have not responded 
in full to requests for statistics. 


However, it will be seen from the above 
figures that at least 248,274 individuais have 
been given employment and 4,857,217 man- 
days work from the commencement of opera- 
tion, under the Unemployment Relief Act, to 
March 31, 1931. 


It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in the 
production and distribution of the materials 
of all kinds which have been necessarily in- 
volved in the construction of the public 
works and undertakings which have been so 
far carried on. 


The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to March 
31, 1931. 


Indi- 
Families viduals 
Province granted granted 
direct relief direct 
relief 
INOVaSCOtias cen... cn eines 2589S “ae Me mere 
@iPrincerbdward Islands -.2 le cnn eee: 275 
Newebrutiswitk?.29: so fie 250, SED Bien eer 
(2 \Ouehee 5 sate icbaeasveraeas 28,257 including 122,946 
OWtANiOn tec reece cece 190007 ere terse Uk 
Manitobatarocal,.. apes eR. eee eee 38,342 
Paskatchovwapss. «ckesaashulst cedeie seein ocheas 15,768 
Albertasw toe one 5,329 and 15000 
British Columbia......... 4,611 and 12,515 


() March figures not available. 

(2) In addition to above the City of Montreal reports 
oll are 226,213 nights’ lodgings to single men and 1,320,- 

meals. 
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Revised Details and Additional Expenditures Approved to April 10 


Total estimated 
cost of works 


Province of Alberta 


Drumheller, city—Water works ex- 
tension, street tats ns 


ling. 2 
ee ileiseint weet 
Repairing and reconditioning 


Skating rink; building a shed 
to house City Road Machinery 
alongside Fire Hall; demolish- 
ing old barn; salvaging old 
buildings; sidewalks, and or 
velling.. ‘ : 


. Edson, A enc ldaeatte aay pie 
verts; water works system.. 


Blairmore, town—Construction of 
about 500 feet of cribbing and 
removing the existing gravel 
bar. aah 

itor nents to H beats agit 
sewers, etc., in the following 
Municipal Districts— 

District of Bear Lake, No. 740. 
District of Berry Creek, No. 214 
District of Bertawan, No. 271. 

District of Bigstone, No. 50s 
District of Blackfoot, No. 218. 

District of Bow Island, No. 94. 

District of Bonnyville, No. 572. 
District of Bulyea, No. 215.. .. 
District of Burlington, No. 34.. 
District of Cereal, No. 242 .. . 





District of Clifton, No. 127.. 
District of Canmer, No. 301. .. 
District of Dinton, No. 189.. 
District of Dowling Lake, No. 305 


of Hagle, No. 545. 

of Fairview, No. 858. 
of Fertile Valley, No. 
of Flowerdale, No. 244. 
of Flowery Plains, No. 33 


of Forty Mile, No. 64.. 
of Grand Prairie, No. 


District 
District 
District 
429.. 
District 
District 
District 
District 
TO0e. 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
' District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
343. 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
25085—3 


of Grasswold, No. 248.. 
of Hand Hills, No. 275. 
of Huamha, No. 393. 

of Kitchener, No. 582.. 
of Keoma, No. 249.. .. 
of Lambton, No. 306.. 
of Lamerton, No. 398.. 
of Leslie, No. 547... .. 
of Liberty, No. 489.. .. 
of Lonebutte, No. 245.. 
of Marquis, No. 157. 

of Michichi, No, 277. .. 
of Nelson, No. 638.. . 

of Pembina, No. 552. .. 
of Poplar Grove, No. 341 
of Prairie Creek, No. 
of Peace, No. 857.. 
of Raven, No. 342.. 
of Rocky Rapids, No. 
of (Royal No. 41583. 
of Sheep Creek. . 

of Smoky Lake, No. 
of Shoal Creek, No. 
of Spirit River, No. 


522 
576 
610 
829 


..$ 600,000 


3,588 


11,000 


1,989 


00 


75 


00 


00 


Total estimated 


District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 


of Springbank, No. 221. 
of Stauffer, No. 309. .. 
of Success, No. 336.. .. 
of St. Vincent, No. 573. 
of The Pines, No. 516.. 
OfuV tia, NO: DO sis < 
of Waterglen, No. 428.. 
District of Waterloo, No. 312.. 
District of Woodford, No. 550.. 


Road Improvements in the follow- 
ing Localities— 


Kipp to High River tue Due 


Clyde West.. .. 

Stettler to Castor. . 

Munson to Hanna. 

Clover Bar) Hasti:i» : 

High Prairie to Sturgeon ‘Lake 
Clearing... a 

Saskatoon Mountain Park.. oe 

Frank to Blairmore River Diver- 
Sra aoaint Shaiskien eect os 

Hanna-Dobson . 

Peace River Highway.. 


Province of Saskatchewan 


Municipal Undertakings 


22,219 
68,300 


LIST OF REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Alameda, town—Gravelling 
Aneroid, village—Gravelling sts.. 
Arcola, town—Water works exten- 
sion... ne 
Aylesbury, village—Gravelling ‘sts. 
Balearres, village—Gravelling sts. 
Bateman, village—Concrete cross- 
_ ing, repairing roads and side- 


waiks. 
Birsay, village—Gravelling ‘sts. . 
Blucher, municipality—Gravelling 
roads. 


Bromhead, ‘village—Gravelling one- 
half mile of road in village 
limits. 

Cabri, town—Gravelling sts., "fenc- 
ing cemetery and nuisance 
grounds, sidewalk repairs. 


Cadillac, vill avelling site 
Carlyle, town—Hxcavation for com- 
munity hall, sidewalks, ditch- 
ing and surfacing... .. 
Climax, village—Gravelling streets, 
construction of street  cross- 
ings and culverts, sidewalks and 
re-staking cemetery with iron 
posts. . Bee ve 
Estevan, town—Gravelling roads, 
extension of sewer, clearing out 
river, labour in connection with 
fire protection system exten- 
RIOT sf Meer en tice a teeke et arate 
Herschell, village—Gravelling sts. 
Kelington, village—Cutting and 
hauling cord wood and abe 
ling sts... 
Kerrobert, town—Gravelling ‘sts. 
La Fleche, village—Gravelling sts. 
Lipton, village—Street improve- 
ments.. . 
Lumsden, town—Gravelling ‘sts... 
Meyronne, village—Gravelling sts. 





sts. .$ 


600 
1,800 


3,500 


500 
1,500 


295 
800 
800 
300 


2,000 
1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


cost of works 


00 


416 


Total estimated 


Moose Jaw, city—Storm sewers; 
water main at Caron; repairs 
to wooden bridges; clearing 
out dead trees and brush in 
River Park; rock crushing; re- 
pairs to bridge on 16th Ave., 
S.W., road grading and piling 
along Moose Jaw Creek; re- 
placing Caron pipe line ‘from 
4th “Aves Warley ( 

Morse, town Gen vening deen 

McMahon, village—Street improve- 
MENUS Wells Ne 

Nokomis, fara ivaralling sip 

North Battleford, ona Rowers! 
water and storm main exten- 
sions.. . Mar Ne RRR Wk 

North Gu’ Appelle, ‘rural munici- 
pality—Fronting Lake.. .. .. 

Pelly, eee see and grad- 
ing sts. 

Qu’Appelle, 
gravelling streets, 
wood and brush. 

Readlyn, village—Gravelling and 
street improvements... ble 

Regina City Construction of pipe 
line to Boggy Creek, also to 
Mound Springs, waterworks 
and sewer main extensions, mis- 
cellaneous park works and con- 
struction of World’s Grain 
Show Building... 

St. Boswell’s village-—Wells, er ravel- 
ling streets, and tearing down 
and salvaging lumber in Muni- 
erpal rink.iy .. 


town—Repairs ‘and 
and nab 





St. Peters, Municipality—Clearing 
road allowance. : 

Sasman, rural baunicepality —- 
Brushing sloughs, clearing road 
allowances. : PR saa 

Scott. townGeavelline " streets, 


construction of culverts. : 

Shellbrook, village—Cutting brush 
on road allowance, extension 
of pipe line, excavation. . 

Strasbourg, town—Culverts 
fire wood cutting.. 

Swift Current City—Riprapping 
ereek bank and fencing river 
bank on 6th Ave. extensions 
of sewer and water mains, and 
repairing power line. ; 

Verwood, village—gravelling sts. 

Watrous, tone ame tater and 
clearing of land.. 

Weyburn, city—Pipe line, ‘enlare- 
ing intake pipe for circulating 


and 


water for condenser, drainage | 


on highway, street gravelling 
BR ADA VINE oa) celts cach beeen 
Willow Bunch, town—Hauling 
gravel and gravelling sts.. .. 
Willows, village—Gravelling roads 
Wilkie, town—Storm sewers.. 
Wynyard, town—Street improve- 
ments. ‘ 
Yellow Grass, town—Water works, 
labour, digging, etc.. .. 
Blaine Lake, village—Gravelling 
streets and construction of 
OLS. 2, . stile thed 


208,500 
1,000 


200 
1,600 
12,000 
500 
1,000 


1,100 
500 


765,000 


cost of works 


00 
00 


00 
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Total estimated 
cost of works 


Broadview, town — Demolishing 
power house and street im- 
provements (Additional 
ALGOUNE Fie) ie eae ea ae ee 

Battle River, rural municipality 


No. 438—Gravelling roads and 
Cutting Drs vc 

Buchanan, rural Municipality No. 
304—Cutting brush on road- 
ways and brushing sloughs.. 


Dodsland, village—Concrete cul- 
vert on main road ene into 
village.. ; 

Gravelbourg, town—Water exten- 
BLOUS: Ch Locate Boca i) Receiatoan ans 

Humbolt, town—Gravelling and 
street improvements... ; 

Invermay, rural municipality— 
Road work and_ brushing 
slough. . 


Willow Bunch, rural municipality 
—Gravelling roadse 20 

Wolverine, rural municipality— 
Hauling stone and 
prughs's 

Radville, 
well. ay) cad 

Sherwood, rural nranicipalhty’ No. 
159—Construction of streets, 
erecting snow fence, clearing 
nuisance grounds. i ; 

Blaine Lake, rural municipality No. 
434—Building solid foundation 
for grade across slough.. 

Cut Knife, rural Municipality No. 
439—Road work.. ‘ 

Success, village—Digging reserve 
water supply cistern, street im- 
provements, moving nuisance 
prounds..° 12): 

Wallace, rural municipality Mio: 
243-—Clearing and improving 
market roads. . 

Orkney, rural municipality ‘No. “944 
—Clearing scrub on market 
FORCS cos : 

Connaught, rural municipality ‘No. 
457—Road work.. : : 
Oxbow, town-—Bxcavating and con- 
struction of cement water 

cisterns... .. 

Kinistino, village—Gravel hauling. 

North Regina, village—Improve- 
ments to nuisance grounds and 


of 


Loe onete detent 


streets. . 

Viscount, rural municipality. ‘No. 
341 —Gravelling and SrAcinE 
PORGS. «vs 

Canora, town—Water | and sewer 
extensions; gravelling sts. 

Saltcoats, rural municipality ‘No. 


213—Scrubbing Road Allow- 
ances. 

Lake Lenore, rural municipality. No. 
399—Road work.. ’ 

Tramping Lake, village—Hauling 
gravel for village sts. : 

Unity, town—Grading and gravel- 
ling sts.. .. 

Redvers, village—Street Improve: 
ments.. .. 

Neudorf, village—Street improve- 
anenite «fh 4.) i. eee Bei hi 


se Thee . 


3,000 


600 


600 


400 
5,000 
4,000 


600 
700 


250 


250 


2,500: 


600 


500 


350 


500 


600 


600 


1,500 
800 


3,000 


600 
1,500: 


450 
500 
1,350 


1,000 » 


350 
400 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


So Ss 63 8 
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Total estimated 
cost of works 


Kamsack, town—Sewer and water- 
works extensions .. Boe 

Moosomin, town—Sidewalks. .. .. 

Kelvington, rural cr te No. 
366—Road work 


Shaunavon, town — "Extension of 
sewers. ; / 
Hazel Dell, rural municipality— 


Gravelling main roads, brush- 
ae and road cutting, corduroy- 


Bdenwoid, village —Addition ‘to City 

all 

Maymont, ‘Village—Gravelling roads 

Eleapo, rural municipality No. 154 
—Brushing road... . 

Herbert, town—construction. of one 
main water reservoir and water 
main extensions.. . 

Loganton, rural municipality ‘No. 
345—Gravelling roads.. . 
Arborfield, rural municipality ‘No. 

456—Road improvements.. 


Wymark, village—Cinders ” for 
roads and sidewalks, digging 
ditches, putting in culverts.. 


Clayton, rural municipality No. 333 
—Cutting bush and brush on 
the roadways... . 

Antler, rural municipality No. 61 


Cutting scrub and _ clearing 
road. 
Khedive, " village—Gravelling | ‘and 


rebuilding sidewalks after fire 
and cleaning up debris 

Livingston, rural municipality No. 
331—Road work.. 

Mayfield, rural municipality No. 
406—Gravelling road.. . 
Goodeve, village—Gravelling, erad- 

ing and sidewalks... .. : 
Souris Valley, rural municipality 
o. 7—Gravelling and improve- 
shore to. roads 707s at 
Bjorkdale, rural municipality ‘No. 
426—Clearing road.. .. 
-Norquay, village — Construction 
and repair of streets.. . 
Radville, town—Gravelling ‘streets. 
Provincial Undertakings 
Ochapawace Reserve, Whitewood 
Camp—Clearing land.. f 
Regina, city—Albert Street bridge. 
Moose Mountain Camp—Establish- 
ing Moose Mountain camp for 
cutting boundary for Moose 
Mountain Provincial Forest. 
Carragana—Construction of Red 
Cross Hospital (Labour).. .. 
Saskatchewan River—Road allow- 
ance on North est of ery 
chewan River. : 


Road Coane in ene ee 
ing Districts— 

District ¢1 BOR. 
District pr site 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 


25085—34 


3,000 
4,000 


500 
6,300 


400 


700 
500 


45,000 
238,000 


4,000 
800 


1,600 


90 
150 
340 
200 
250 
250 
300 
500 
200 
500 


00 
00 


00 


Total estimated 





cost of works 
District No. 396.. 400 00 
District No. 488.. 600 00 
District No. 488.. 600 00 
District No. 489.. 260° 00 
District No. 489.. 260 00 
District No. 516.. 100 00 
District «No. S273), 625 00 
District No. 519.. 300 00: 
District No. 519.. 300 00' 
District No. 520.. 400 00 
District No. b21: - 575 00 
District No. 517.. 625 00 
District No. 518.. 600 00 
District No. 523.. 480 00 
District No. 524.. 900 00 
District No. 525.. 350 00 
District No. '555.. 330 00 
District No. 588.. 600 00 
District No. 518.. 600 00 
District No. 555.. 330 00 
District No. 618. 300 00 
Prince Albert National Park (ad- 
ditional )— 
To remove dead wood and debris 
along park highways’ and 
boundaries. . aL JOTE V2 SIN) TEOOO' GO 
Provincial Highways 
Bengough, fey Sea lei No. 
384 Highway.. , 800 00 
North Regina, village — Improve- 
ments to nuisance grounds and 
pUreeta sr Uris |. 1,200 00 
Province of Manitoba 
Municipality of Hanover—Con- 
struction of Piney Highway. .$ 5,000 00 
Municipality of Piney—Construc- 
tion of Piney Highway.. 10,000 00 
Ste. Rose, unorganized —General 
road work. . aK 250 00 
Village of Wawanesa = ‘Laying 
drain pipes in village... .. 250 00 
Municipality of St. J ames—Con- 
struction of water main and 
sewer on Brooklyn Street.. .. 15,000 00 
Municipality of Charleswood—Con- 
truction of water main.. . 35,000 00 
Municipality of St. Vital—Con- 
struction of sewer and munici- 
pal improvements. . PRIN 22,000 00 
Trans-Canada Highway.. .. .. .. 10,000 00 
Municipalities of Ritchot and 
Tache—Construction of Piney 
Highway between above muni- 
cipalities. . A 1,250 000 
Municipality of Rhineland—cutting 
brush, spreading cinders and 
municipal improvements. . 1,250 00 
Province of Ontario 
Toronto— 
Snow cleaning.. ..3 100,000 
Grading.. 47,600 
———§ 147,600 00 
(Additional to $2,010,932.00 pre- 
viously allowed). 
Nepean Township — Sewers and 
water mains. ; 15,000 00 


(Additional to $95, 000 ‘previously 
allowed) 
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Total estimated 


Huntsville—-Relief works... . 
(Additional to $10,000 previously 
allowed) 

Petrolia—Drainage Works... 

Magnetawan—Relief works.. 

Township of Sherwood, Jones & 
Burns—(For police village of 
Barry’s Bay)—Relief works.. 

Wiarton—Water mains.. .. 

(Additional to $5,000 ‘previously 
allowed) 

Port Arthur—Works for which 
$170,000 has been Prerously 
allowed... .. 

Uxbridge—Relief works. . 

Colborne—Relief works. 

Township of Nipigon (for village 
of Nipigon) — Relief works. 

North Bay—For works ineAgy ap- 

proved. 
ue tional to $60, 000 " already 
eranted) 

Midland--Seweresc, seed ~ etter 

(Additional to $60,000 already 
granted) 

Burlington—Water mains.. .. .. 

(Additional to $5,000 already 
granted) 

Brantford—For works alneady, ade 
proved... .. : 5; 

Webwood—Drains. . 

Walkerton—Sewers. . stig Weg. 

(Additional to $2, 000 ‘already 
granted) 

Milton—Relief works. . 


(Additional to $5, 000 ‘already 


granted) 
Newcastle—Water storage tanks 
(Earth and concrete)... .. 
Fort William—Relief works. é 
(Additional to $169,800 already 
granted) 
Brantford—Relief works... .. 
(Additional to $250, 000 pre- 
viously granted) 
Sioux Lookout—Relief work.. .. 
(Additional to $10,000  pre- 
viously granted) 
St. Catharines— 
Main sewers and excava- 


tion’ ‘works... 4.9/4). $2 86,200: 
Burgoyne woods, culvert 
and fill. , 1,900: 


Garbage disposal ‘tank 
Excess cost of works 
now completed, over 
amount estimated. .. 11,000: 


ino 
Allowed... 
Cochrane—Grading roads. : 
(Additional to $10,000 “already 
granted) 

Guelph—Street widening and clear- 
ing up River Speed... .. : 

(Additional to $92,500 previous- 
ly granted) 

Port Arthur—Relief works.. . 

(Additional to $190,000 previous- 
ly granted) 

Long Branch—Grading and _level- 
ling roads clearing mouth EKto- 
bicoke River... 

{Additional to $2, 000 ‘previously 
granted) 


2 


3,500 
1,000 


1,500 


1,500 


20,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 


10,000 


10,000 


5,000 


10,000: 


1,500 
2,000 


5,000 


500 
10,000 


30,000 


1,500 


30,000 
3,000 


10,000 


10,000 


2,000 


cost of works 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


Total estimated 
cost of works 
Kingston—Works.. . Ros, 10,000 00 
(Additional to $64, 000° previously 
granted ) 
Bexley Township—Roads.. .. ; 200 00 
(Additional to $1,000 previously 
granted) 
Rockland—Works.. . : 10,000 00 
(Additional to $90, 000 previously 
allowed) 
Richmond Hill—Works.. .. ! 2,000 00 
(Additional to $1,000 ‘previously 
allowed) 


Provincial Highways in the follow- 
ing Districts— 


Muskoka. « . bk b colt. a iBores tatvestere> ye 000 00 
Bangs, Sotmdeyetar uy Care 4B css 75,000 00 
Nipissing.. . SUEDE E es Capa SURED, Nagi 40,000 00 
Sturgeon Falls. ade ea ein SL LO UM). APU) 
Sudbury... eh iaeiae wets isomer" eae U0 
Manitoulitic: : pile te Raeystual Eames 1 UE OURO 
Sault Ste. Marie. sei cera? ated FAME 75,000 00 
Alooma walls et atelte atntcrerch Letee Poe eaee 
Fomiskamine. 4): wat tertbsiadaieets Maen th Liou 0 
Cochrane North. ae oaeehes. 220, 000500 
Cochrane Sonuthith «<alblacedsime ices oe 00 
Roarta William wAsvehovidl ana tone ocd g00 100 
Poré ss Arthueee tf sod thrice te 25,000 00 
Kenoras uss ie bictebantabted. cpatagheos000 700 
Rainy River. CNA al Tenth PENT eR 75,000, 00 


$1,715,000 00 


Trans-Canada Highways in the following 


Districts 
Nipiserie yeh yes Pie ae ear 
Porm. Arthurs eens U Gee. 75,000 00 


Kendra 0 eee ce ee BOO OU) 
$285,000 00 


Province of Quebec 
Abitibi County— 


Amos Ville (add).. . ad 3,000 00 
St. Felix Dalquier (add). Pena } 600 00 
Senneterre Part. Est (add). Lia 500 00 
Senneterre Part. Ouest (add) site 500 00 
Argenteuil County—Carillon.. .. 600 00 
Arthabaska County—Chenier.. .. 1,000 00 
Beauce County— 
Wubert Gaillion. . firet. sisispalh 5,000 00 
Beauceville.. . one 1,500 00 
St. Clothilde Mission (add). de 500 00 
Bonaventure sit Laeigth 
St. Simeon... . 1,000 00 
St. Charles de Caplan (add), 1,000 00 
Brome County—Bolton Ouest.. .. 600 00 
Chicoutimi County— 
St. Jean Canton (add). 600 00 
Bourget (St. Chs. Brome) (add) 1,000 00 
Dumas Canton (add). 500 00 
Port Alfred (add). ae 5.000 00 
Bagotville ville (add) . os 5,000 00 
St. Alexis Village (add). 3,000 00 
Tache Canton (St. Nazaire) 
(add) . 1,000 00 
St. Ambroise Paroisse (add). 500 00 
Compton County—Bury.. 800 00 
Deux Montagnes County—St, Pla- 
cide.. . 2,000 00 
Drummond County — Drummond- 
ville (add). 2,000 00 


Frontenac County—Lambton ‘Par 
TOISSE, «| *.. 1,500 00 
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Total estimated 


Hull County— 
Aumond., “4: 
Hull Ouest (add) .. 

Jacques Cartier County— 

apuacnine Caddy cee oe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 
Joliette County— 

St. Come.. 

OMettent Veale 
Labelle County— 

hacust. Paul. Suter ee 

Ferme Neuve Paroisse. 

Turgeon Canton. 

L’ Ascension (add) ve 

Nominingue (add).. 

Lac St. Jean County 
Mistasini Village.. 
Girardville (add).. . 
St. Emilien (Desbiens) (add) 
St. Thomas Dulas (add) . 
Dolpeavs .. .s te 

Laval County—St. “Francois” de 

sales. , 5 Re PP 

Levis County— 

St. Etienne-Lauzon.. . 

St. Romuald d’Etchemin (add). 
Matane County—Priceville (add) . 
Matapedia County— 

St. Benoit Joseph Labre.. . 

Samaon Village: "(addy |... 1a 

Megantic County— 

Halifax» Nord. <> 

St. Jacques de Leeds (add) .. 

Missisquoi County— 

St. Thomas Paroisse. 

Ste, Sabine Paroisse.. A 

Montcalm County—Chertsey “Can- 

COR ee ue sts 

Montmorency County = Beaupre 

(add). Mio ew ee 

Nicolet County— 

Ste. Gertrude. ; 

Se Ae Baptiste Paroisse. . 
Portneuf County— 

Ste. Jeanne de Neuville. 

Portneuf Village... .. 

Quebec County—Quebec (add). 

Rimouski County-—— 

St. es de Ladriere.. 

St. Narcisse. 
RE avalle County 








‘St. Ange “Gar- 





Mien ey... BE ls Ls aad 
Shefford ‘County—Ste. Cecile de 
Milton.... Sepa nine 
Soulanges County—St. ‘Polycarpe 
Paroisse. 


Stanstead County- Barford Canton 
St. Hyacinthe County— 
St. Hyacinthe le Confesseur Pa- 
Kowse.. - me Pt 
La Presentation Paroisse. 
St. Maurice ee 
St. Elie. 2 ee 
Trois-Rivieres. . eer 
Temiscamingue County— 
Glenwood “& Rouyn ane epee. 
Rouyn (add). { Pi 
Latulippe & Gaboury Bie 
Temiscouata County— 
Riviere du Loup (add).. . 
St. Pierre d’Escourt (add) . 
Terrebonne County— 
De Salaberry & Grandison Can- 
LOTS 335). . 
Ste. Therese Ville (add) .. 





1,000 
1,000 


5,000 
1,500 


3,500 
4,000 


600 
2,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 


1,200 
500 
1,000 
500 
2,000 


1,000 

500 
2.000 
1,000 


1,000 
5,000 


3,000 
1,000 


1,500 
600 


1,500 
2,000 


2,500 
2,000 


1,000 


600 
15,000 


1,500 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


3,500 
7,000 


600 
5,000 
1,300 


3,000 
1,000 


1,000 
3,000 


cost of works 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
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cost of works 


Vaudreuil County— 


Ste. Marthe Paroisse.. .. <<: «« 1,000 

Dorion ‘Ville MlddVii ery 1,000 
Yamaska County— 

Sin Michel Watlage! Dis he ee 1,000 


Province of New Brunswick 


Complete Revised list for Province 
PROVINCIAL HIGHWAYS 


aunty or Albert. ste ithe wie on “8 30.000 
County of Carleotion ian tis sat jee 50,000 
County tol Cliarlottetss 220 ija4: & 14% 55,000 
County of Gloucestensiiisn 2. ee 55,000 
Count yin Gti dh eit id rsn,. aabatebe: cise: 45.000 
Coumby gOL. WINGS sae che iy. Be ciypere cents 45,000 
County of Madawaska. : Oy rs 40,000 
County of Northumberland.. .. .. 120,000 
County of Queens... .. ahh sit 35,000: 
County of Restigouche. . RIPE 60,000 
County of Saint A iret a CORA Es SEE es 27.000: 
Comity oi Sunbury. J oats 8 45,000 
County: GEP Victorians ne tee ae 35,000 
County of Westmorland. . gine. aie, 56,750 
COUHDY OLE COTK S| kum 60,000 
TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY 
County of Carleton.  2ieahihs Hes§ 5,000 
County of «Kimngsncateaeaaip? oi! 5,000 
County of Madawaskaniecise ci. 5,000 
Courty of Saint. Jobs pe. secs as) eh 3,000 
County ot Victorias Paste. 5,000 
County of Westmor land. IMGT 10.000 
County ‘of Yorks. oveeaiine a 15,000 
MUNICIPALITIES 


City of Saint John— 
Construction of New Brunswick 


Museum.. . : ? 350,000 
Improvements to “Millidge Ave. 20,000 
Repairs to City road.) 2. 4,000 

City of Moncton—Construction of 

curb and gutter... . 20,000 
Town of Newcastle—Storr m ‘and 

sanitary sewers and sidewalks 10,000 


Town of Chatham—Construction of 

water and sewerage extensions 

and repairs to roads and side- 

walks... son 10,000 
Town of Campbellton—Quarrying 

and erushing stone for build- 

ing and maintaining streets, 

also building crib wharf.. .. 12,000 
Town of Edmundston—Construc- 

tion of permanent tarvia pave- 

ment on St. Francis Street, 

blasting, grading, rip-rapping 

and ditching si5 12.000 
Town of Woodstock—Construction 

of sewers; concrete floor in 

fire station and pee aaa ads 

TRACY wOrky.. oc . 1,000 
Town of Hartland—Laying | of 

water mains and repairs to 

present reservoir; construc- 

tion of sewerage system. . : 8,000 
Town of St. Leonar d—Hauling and 

piling stone and_ repairing 

sidewalks with same.. . 4,000 
Town of Grand Falls Completion 

of present water system and 

purification of same and con- 

struction of permanent sts. .. 4.000 
Town of Bathurst—Street paving. 11,474 





00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


> 00 


00 
00 
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cost of wor: 
Town of Sackville—Construction 
of sewer... . a 4,000 00 
City of Fredericton—Construction 
of sewers and paving of street 12,000 00 
Town of Sussex—Crushing rock and 
surfacing streets.. . 8,000 00 
Simonds Highway Board, St. John 
—Drilling, blasting and ex- 
cavating rock for grading pur- 
DOSES ewcemcaelem ner te eten ae e 10,000 00 
Lancaster Highway Board, St. 
John—Laying water and sewer 
pipes 20,000 00 
Town of. “Marysville—Reconstruc- 
tion of main trunk road. 2,000 00 
Town of Milltown—Extension of 
water system; laying of sewer 
and construction of sidewalk. . 4,086 00 
Town of Sunny Brae—Construction 
of sewer. 8,000 00 
Town of Shediac—Construction of 
reservoir. dL ee 3,000 00 


Province of British Columbia 


Revised List—Municipal Undertakings 


Delta corporation—Road work.. .$ 


Fernie city—Additional.. 
Gibson’s landing village—Opening 
and grading streets, water- 


orks. 

Glenmore district—Road construc- 
tion and ditching.. . 

Grand Forks city—Street ‘and 
park improvements; labour on 
new fire hall and city offices ; 
diversion of waterworks in- 
take.. ° 

Hope village. 

Kaslo city-——(Additional) .. 

Kelowna city— (Additional) . 

Kent district—(Additional) . 

Maple ridge district— (Additional) 

Nanaimo city Street grading and 
sewer system.. 


New Westminster city —(Addi- 

, tional) . 

North Cowichan ‘district— (Addi- 
tional) . 

North Vancouver district—(Addi- 
tional) . 

North Vancouver city— (Addi- 
tional) . , 


Oak Bay district— (Additional) 
Penticton district—(Additional) . 
Pitt Meadows distriet—Cutting 
brush, clearing, bridges, grad- 
ing and gravelling; ditching... 
Port Tiers city—Improv ements 
and renewal of waterworks; 
repair and_ construction of 
streets and sidewalks... .. 
Port Coquitiam city— (Additional) 
Port Moody city—(Additional) . 
Prince George city— (Additional) 
Prince Rupert city—Road work 
within city ; 
Alberni odie ipivadniatedan yt , 
Armstrong city— (Additional) . 
Burnaby district— (Additional) 
Coquitlam district—Clearing, grad- 
ing and ditching and widening 
various roads.. . hee 
Courtenay city— (Additional) . 
Cranbrook city— (Additional) . 


6,450 
21,000 


1,700 
2,055 


12,000 
1,200 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
6,000 


55,015 
10,000 

3,000 
10,000 


30,000 
3,000 
8,000 


6,000 


17,040 
2,000 
4,500 
6,000 


35,000 
3,780 00 
500 00 
150,000 00 


20,000 00 
5,000 00 
9,500 00 


Total estimated 


Revelstoke city —Waterworks exten- 
sion and pipe renewals; cul- 
verts; sanitary sewers, con- 
crete sidewalks... 

Richmond district (Additional) . 

Saanich district—(Additional) 

Silverton village— (Additional) 

Stewart village—(Additional) . 

Surrey district— (Additional) . 

Terrace village—Water mains. .. 

Vanderhoof village—(Additional). 

Vancouver city—(Additional) . 

Vernon city—Sewer extension; 
waterworks renewal; (Gen- 
eral work not specified $1,800) 

Victoria city— (Additional) 


West med UR ge gary (9 
tional) . 


cost of works 


24,500 
30,000 
16,000 
400 
20,000 
5,000 
2,300 
2,500 
120,000 


26,393 
50,000 


23,002 


Revised List—Provincial Undertakings 


Stewart (Atlin)—Bear river pro- 
tection; raising present wing 
dam and extending dam 500 
(1) eee 

North Tillsoe? Bein loops 
works system.. .. 

Provincial undertakings aporored 
by wire; advice of work not 
yet received. ay 

Provincial undeealcings approted 
by wire; advice of work not 
yet received. . PENI Pes eee 


ebied. 


Trans-Canada Highway 


District of Burnaby—Construction 
of portion of Trans-Canada 
Highway.. “A 


District of Gusubnar Neweantiele 
Arterial highway; constructing 
island highway; ditching, 
widening and gravelling South 
Wellington road, ditching and 
culverts on Cowichan lake 
road. es ALOR ER, 


10,000 


5,000 


32,700 


175,750 


50,000 


2,000 


Revised List—Provincial Highways 


Road improvements, land clearing 
and drainage in the following 
unorganized districts:— 

Alberni. ACPO PR etl Me Pert Oe 
ARIA trae nena: Wi te Rah yA Be ah 
Chilliwack. . 
Comox.. 
Cranbrook. é 
Creston. . 
Dewdney.. 
Esquimalt. . 
Fernie... 
Fort George (Peace River Sec- 
tion). 
Lillooet. . rt Ae 
Lillooet north and south. rade 
Kaslo-Slocam.. .. Mas Vast 
Kamloops. . 
New Westminster. . 
Okanagan South .. 
Rossland-Trail. . 
Salmon Arm.. 
Similkameen. . 
Skeena.. . ; 
Victoria (Headquarters) ard 
Vale : 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CONSIDERED BY COMMITTEE OF UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


HE Committee on Education and Labour 
of the United States Senate on the 
Causes of unemployment, presented a report 
in February, which contains also suggestions 
for its prevention and cure. Three classes of 
unemployment are recognized in the report, 
namely, cyclical, seasonal, and technological. 
The cyclical type of unemployment has been 
hitherto considered as being inevitable, but 
the committee holds that remedies may be 
found, and suggests that it can best be at- 
tacked through the control of credit, the 
Federal reserve system being mentioned as an 
example of successful action in this direction. 
“We all know the story of progression and 
retrogression in industry as told in the history 
of all cyclical unemployment. Although 
there may be different causes and although no 
student seems to be able to lay down a dogma 
as to causes which is universally accepted, the 
results are much the same. We have the first 
evidence of increased business, development 
of ‘better times’ psychology, increased orders, 
and increased production, plant extensions, in- 
creased stocks on shelves, extensions of credit 
and then the swing downward, a swing which 
is merely accelerated. And for labour, we 
huve the inculcation of the practices of ineffi- 
ciency which are definite marks of every per- 
iod of overdevelopment and overexpansion 
and then—unemployment. As Dr. John R. 
Commons put it in his testimony before your 
committee, ‘We first demoralize labour and 
then we pauperize it.’” 

As to seasonal unemployment, this, the com- 
mittee states, is already being attacked in 
many industries; and, “if the business men of 
the country will solve this problem to the ex- 
tent it is possible of solution, will eliminate 
this waste, the saving to industry will be two 
billions of dollars a year.” 

“Technological unemployment,” the report 
continues, “covers that vast field where, 
through one device or another, and chiefly 
through a machine supplanting a human, 
skilled workers have found that their trades 
no longer exist and that their skill is no 
longer needed. What becomes of these men? 
What can be done about these thousands of 
individual tragedies? What do these individ- 
ual tragedies mean to society as a whole? It 
is an imponderable thing. Some of the exper- 
ienced witnesses who appeared before your 
committees stated that new industries absorb 
the labour turned adrift by machine develop- 
ment. The automobile, the airplane, the 


radio, and related industries were suggested as 
examples. Undoubtedly there is much truth 
in these statements, but nevertheless we are 
not relieved of the individual problem. It 
offers little to the skilled musician to say that 
he, who has devoted his life to his art, may 
find a job in a factory where radio equipment 
is manufactured. Then there is the delay, that 
inevitable period of idleness when readjust- 
ments are being effected, the suffering, the loss, 
the enforced change in environment. True, 
this may all be ‘the price of progress’ but 
society has an obligation to try, at least, to 
see that all this ‘price’ does not become the 
burden of the worker.” 

In addition to the three types already men- 
tioned the report points out that “there is one 
other field of unemployment, the field wherein 
we find the crippled, the superannuated, the 
infirm. This field constitutes a problem for 
industry and for society. It is a growing field, 
we believe. The man of mature years is not 
so successful when competing with a machine 
as 1s a younger man.” 


Recommendations 


The suggestions and recommendations made 
by the Committee are summed up as follows: 

1. Private industry should recognize the re- 
sponsibility it has to stabilize employment 
within the industry. The Government should 
encourage this effort in every way, through 
sponsoring national conferences, through pub- 
lishing information concerning the experience 
had by industries in this work, and through 
watching every opportunity to keep the 
thought of stability uppermost in the minds of 
employers. 

2. Insurance plans against unemployment 
should be confined to the industry itself as 
much as possible. There is no necessity and 
no place for Federal interference in such ef- 
forts at this time. If any public insurance 
scheme is considered it should be left to the 
State legislatures to study that problem. 

3. The States and municipalities should be 
responsible for building efficient unemploy- 
ment exchanges. The Government should be 
responsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
States so as to give a national understanding 
of any condition which may rise and so as to 
be able to assist in any national functioning 
of the unemployment exchanges 

4. The existing United States Employment 
Service should be reorganized, and every em- 
ployee should be placed under civil service. 
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5. Efforts should be made to provide an 
efficient system for obtaining statistics of un- 
employment. The first step should be taken 
by the Bureau of Census in 1980, when the 
bureau should ascertain how many were un- 
employed as of a certain date and how many 
were not seeking employment and yet were 
unemployed as of that date. 

6. The Government should adopt legislation 
without delay which would provide a system 
of planning public works so that they would 


form a reserve against unemployment in times 
of depression. States and municipalities and 
other public agencies should do likewise. 

7. Further consideration might well be given 
to two questions, the effect had on unemploy- 
ment by industrial developments such as con- 
solidation of capital, and the necessity and 
advisability of providing either through private 
industry, through the States, or through the 
Federal Government, a system of old-age pen- 
sions. 


Metropolitan Company’s kstimate of Unemployment in United States 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
made an employment survey of its policy 
holders in the United States in the first week 
of December, which was submitted to the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, as indicating the general extent of 
unemployment throughout the country. The 
number of persons in the families canvassed 
by the company was 886,929 or 3.1 per cent 
of the. total population of these 46 cities, 
which was shown by the census to be 28,296,- 
849. It is estimated that between 5,500,000 and 
6,000,000, nearly half of the total number of 
gainfully occupied persons in these cities, are 
of the industrial wage-earning class, of which 
the policy-holders of this company may be 
considered representative. The survey showed 
that, in the 46 cities as a whole, 84,627 out of 
the total of 355,759 workers in all families 
canvassed by the company, or 23°8 per cent, 
were unemployed in the first week of Decem- 
ber. It should be remembered that this per- 
centage is an average or composite of many 
diverse conditions in the various cities covered 
and is therefore not a measure of conditions 
in the country as a whole or in any specific 
Iccality. Assuming that this percentage is 
representative of the estimated total of five 
and one-half to six million industrial workers, 
this would indicate that between 1,310,000 and 
1,430,000 of the industrial workers in these 
cities were unemployed for various reasons at 
the time of the survey. 

In addition to this total there is the unem- 
ployment existing among the higher grade 
salaried workers not generally represented 
among the families of industrial policy-holders, 
although unemployment has been more pre- 
valent among industrial wage earners than 
among salaried and executive workers. It is 
astimated that the number of executives, sal- 
aried workers, and other classes of employed 
persons (excluding of course, the independent, 
professional, and other self-employed groups) 
who might be subject to unemployment, is 
about half as large as the number of industrial 
workers in these cities, or between 2,750,000 
snd 3,000,000. 


“If the same relation between the number 
of unemployed in these cities to the number 
in the country as a whole now exists, it would 
appear that the estimated unemployment of 
1,810,000 to 1,990,000 in these cities is between 
3% and 40 per cent of the total unemployment 
in the entire United States. Figured on this 
basis, total unemployment in the first week 
of December was between 4,600,000 and 5,060,- 
000, but in view of the liberal estimate of un- 
eraployment among the higher grade salaried 
workers (who were not included in the Metro- 
politan survey) it seems probable that 
the total number of wholly unemployed per- 
sens in the United States in the first week of 
December, 1930, was between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000, or about 10 per cent of the total 
number of persons with gainful occupations. 
It must be remembered that such a figure is 
only a very rough approximation, being based 
upon a number of assumptions that unfor- 
tunately cannot be verified at the present 
time.” 





The State of New Jersey enacted a law last 
year to provide that persons forty years of 
age or over shall not be discriminated against, 
by reason of their age, in applying for public 
employment. Such persons, however, are not 
eligible for a pension, and the act does not 
apply to police and fire departments or penal 
institution guards. 





There were 4,528 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of March as compared with 
3,024 during February and 6,016 during March 
a year ago. The fatal accidents numbered 
29 as compared with 42 in March last year. 
The total benefits awarded amounted to 
$560,662.92 of which $463,809.98 was for com- 
pensation and $96,852.99 for medical aid. The 
first quarter of 1931 shows a decrease of 5,609 
accidents from the number for the same 
period last year, the figures being 12,683 and 
18,292 respectively. The total benefits 
awarded during the first quarter of 1931 were 
$1,646,188.71 as compared with $1,949,500.72 
during the same period a year ago. 
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PLANS OF LARGE INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MEETING UNEMPLOYMENT 


SERIES of radio addresses was given re- 
cently throughout the United States, 
under the auspices of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, for the 
purpose of placing before all those concerned 
with the problem of unemployment the ex- 
perience and judgment of outstanding indus- 
trial executives. Some of the plans described 
have been noted in previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazerte, (September, 1930, page 1059, 
etc.). 


The General Electric Company.—During the 
past 12 years this company has been develop- 
ing a balanced program designed to provide 
security of employment. This program in- 
cludes provision of life insurance, ownership 
of homes, investment of employees’ savings, 
old age pensions, and finally unemployment 
benefits, loans and relief. The unemployment 
relief program is based upon the following 
principles:—(1). Joint and equal contributions 
by employees and the company; (2). Joint 
participation in the administration of the 
plan; (3). Aid through group action to those 
workers who are in need or require temporary 
loans, or who become unemployed, or for 
whom only part-time work is available; (4). 
In times of unemployment emergency, co- 
operation and assistance from those employees 
o1 the company not usually affected by unem- 
ployment, and assistance by the company in 
equal amount. 

The company has also adopted a further 
plan for the year 1931 of guaranteeing 50 weeks 
work of not less than 30 hours each week in 
the incandescent lamp department. This plan 
is entirely voluntary and will not be adopted 
unless 60 per cent or more of the employees 
in the works are interested and agree to set 
aside 1 per cent of earnings. The company 
guarantees 5 per cent interest and the money 
go saved always belongs to the employee: he 
takes it with him if he leaves; if he dies, the 
accumulation is given to his beneficiary, and 
if he remains with the company until he re- 
tires on pension, it is added to his retirement 
allowance. 


The president of the company in concluding 
his address remarked that “we are now in a 
situation where things must be done on a 
broader scale than this. The efforts of a con- 
structive character that are being made to re- 
lieve distress and to avoid and ameliorate 
these conditions in the future are having and 
should have very general support.” 


International Harvester Company.—Finding 
it necessary to lay off some of its regular em- 
ployees during the present depression, the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. inaugurated the plan 
of loans to these employees to tide them over 
the period of reduced income. Mr. Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, vice-president of the company, de- 
scribed the methods used in carrying out this 
plan of relief as follows:— 

“Throughout Chicago and the other cities 
where we manufacture, we have sent represen- 
tatives to call upon our men who have lost 
their jobs. The message these representatives 
bring is this: Whenever a regular Harvester 
man is in need of help because he is out of 
work or because his earnings have been severely 
reduced by part-time operations, we lend him 
the money to carry him through. The amount 
cf the loan varies with the needs of the differ- 
ent individuals, but it is at least sufficient to 
provide the necessities of life, sufficient to re- 
lieve the hard-pressed organized charities of 
caring for him and his. It will be enough to 
keep regular Harvester men out of bread lines. 

“We believe that lending money to work- 
men is better than giving it. I have been told 
by many employee representatives in our works 
councils that our men are proud that we have 
not offered them charity. A loan is a business 
proposition. When it is accepted the recipient 
expects to pay it back. He feels that he is 
still standing on his own feet. He understands 
that the loan is considered an advance against 
future wages. He maintains his self-respect. 
Best of all, Harvester men feel that our plan 
is proof of our confidence in the future. They 
are out of work, possibly they are in want. 
Just then a foreman or a fellow worker comes 
tc their homes to tell them that some day 
times will be better and that they will then 
have their jobs back. In the meantime they 
can rely on loans from us. These loans are 
paid by weekly cheque, exactly lke wages, 
They are without interest. We urge every 
borrower to find himself a job elsewhere if he 
can, so that he will have less money to repay 
when he comes back to work. When he does 
get his own job back with us, or finds employ- 
ment in some other shop and is again earning 
reasonable wages, he repays the money. In 
the meantime he is able to provide food and 
fuel and shelter for his family with money he 
can rightly call his own.” 

Dennison Manufacturing Company—As 


early as 1908 this company has had special 
plans for meeting recurring slackness in their 
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business. In 1915 the practice was adopted of 
making reservations out of profits in good 
vears, from which, during times of unemploy- 
ment or partial employment, some part of the 
loss to wage earners could be lessened. The 
distribution of the reserve was regulated by 
a joint committee composed of two represen- 
tatives from the management and two from 
the employees. “Since 1921,” Mr. Dennison 
stated, “the fund has been drawn upon to 
make up the pay of our permanent force of 
wage earners whenever they had to be laid 
off for lack of work, those with dependants 
getting approximately 80 per cent of normal 
rates, and those without dependants approx- 
imately 60 per cent of normal. We could not 
guarantee such payments for all time because 
we had no sufficient records of experience to 
tell us what such a guarantee would involve, 
but payments were to continue as long as the 
fund lasted, and have continued, as a matter 
of fact, without any interruption to date. 

“The effects of this scheme have been very 
striking. Undoubtedly it has afforded welcome 
relief to individuals and probably has held 
the puchasing power ‘in our community up 
somewhat higher than it would otherwise have 
been; and we are assured that it has added 
a good deal to that feeling of security and 
confidence without which employees suffer in 
spirit and in their working abilities as well. 
But even more valuable have been its effects 
in stiffening and refreshing the determination 
ot every one who is connected with the man- 
agement, from salesmen and department heads 
to general manager, by careful planning and 
all possible foresight to make payments from 
the fund as little necessary as they can. 

“Our unemployment fund did not originally 
plan to cover any payments to those who 
might be laid off permanently—for whom, for 
one reason or another, no permanent place 
could be found in our organization. It ap- 
plied primarily to the trained staff. But grad- 
ually, as it was being used, logic forced us to 
censider some cushioning payment to those 
whom he had to lay off for keeps—a separa- 
tion allowance, as it is now coming to be 
called. Our experience with this form of un- 
employment relief is short, but over the last 
12 months we have been feeling our way and 
have paid considerable amounts for this pur- 
pose. Its influence will undoubtedly add to 
che good influences of the older scheme, and 
will especially tend to make us even more 
careful when planning expansions, temporary 
or permanent, that we do not fall into the 
error of unwise overexpansion, which is surely 
one strongly contributory cause of the alter- 
nating periods of prosperity and depression. 
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“The establishment of unemployment funds 
requires no new or complicated machinery or 
statistical records. A moderate amount to 
begin with may be set aside out of profits or 
surplus, like any other reserve. Some com- 
panies even to-day, although making an un- 
satisfactory operating showing for the year, 
have nevertheless reserve assets from which a 
start can be made—and a little may go a long 
way. In the Dennison company during the 
past 10 years the payments have not averaged 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total pay roll, 
and even over the worst 10 months of this 
year have not exceeded 2 per cent. Even 
small sums may relieve great needs, and such 
sums may be withdrawn from years of business 
activity at an individual cost hardly to be 
felt, and yet at a very real advantage to 
society as a whole. 

“Again, I must emphasize that while the 
actual funds withheld from use during pros- 
perous times, and put into circulation in slack 
times are of value in relieving distress, and 
of still more value in helping to keep our 
economic blood pressure from running too 
high and falling too low, they are of the great- 
est value of all in their psychological effects 
upon management. They offer very practical 
arguments against undue expansions at the 
peak of the cycle, and for the toughest kind 
of thinking as to what can be done to keep 
things moving in the cycle’s trough. 

Standard Ou Company of New Jersey—Mr. 
W. C. Teagle, president, described this com- 
pany’s methods as follows:— 

“As the first step in the present crisis, we 
stipulated that managers should hire no new 
employees. We thought that by adjustments 
and transfers we might better provide work 
for those already in our service than to dis- 
charge in one quarter and hire in another. 
We ordered elimination of overtime, so as to 
spread the available work over the largest 
part of the personnel. Employees have’ been 
transferred from slack to busy departments 
and from one plant to another. To increase 
the amount of employment, it was suggested 
that managers begin work of dismantling, 
maintenance, and repair which had been post- 
poned from busier times. As a general rule 
our employees have been working full time, 
but in two or three centres where there has 
not been work for the entire force employees 
cheerfully accepted part time in order that no 
member of the group should be thrown out of 
work. 

“There have been some men laid off for in- 
efficiency and others who have been discharged 
for cause; but in the few cases where it has 
been necessary to lay off men permanently 
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for lack of work, or for any other reason which 
‘was no fault of their own, such men have 
received a cash allowance, the amount de- 
pending both on their age and length of ser- 
vice, and this allowance has taken care of 
them during the time they were seeking work 
elsewhere. The company has sought to al- 
leviate any distress that might occur through 
the reduction of working hours or number em- 
ployed. For instance, in one plant the com- 
pany has made a contribution to the em- 
ployees’ Association and this, together with 
money contributed by employees who are at 
work, will be used for relief work, including 
loans. Should it become evident that there is 
distress among other groups of employees, the 
company would undoubtedly make a similar 
offer to employees of any plants so affected.” 

Leeds and Northrup Company—tThis com- 
pany manufactures electrical measuring instru- 
ments and employs about 1,100 people. Mr. 
Morris Leeds, the president, stated that the 
company opened an unemployment fund in 
1923 with a payment of $5,000, and arranged 
to contribute to the fund 2 per cent of each 
pay roll until the total fund should equal twice 
the largest pay roll of any week in the prev- 
ious 12 months. The total pay roll, including 
officers’ salaries, is used as a base for these 
calculations, and is considerably larger than 
the pay roll of those entitled to benefit. Esti- 
mates made at that time indicated that these 
provisions would give a sufficient fund, when 
fully accumulated, to pay what we then 
thought suitable retiring allowances to as 
many as were likely to be laid off or have 
their working time reduced. 

This fund is managed mainly by the Leeds 
and Northrup Co-operative Association, an 
organization of all the employees, which 
through its elected council, deals with all mat- 
ters of employee interest. Some of them— 
such as athletics, a sick benefit organization, 
and various activities of a cultural and social 
nature—it handles entirely on its own respon- 
sibility; others such as cafeteria management, 
group life insurance and old age pension, good 
order of the plant, rules in regard to vacations 
with pay, on time bonus, etc., it handles in 
co-operation with management. 

The Council of the Co-operative Association 
meade the following rules (among others) for 
managing and disbursing the unemployment 
fund:—Control of the fund is vested in a 
committee of 5, 3 appointed by council and 
2 by the company; Unemployment benefits 
are to be paid only to employees whose an- 
nual compensation is $2,600 or less; Unem- 
ployment benefits are to be paid at the rate of 
75 per cent of wages for those having depen- 


dents and 50 per cent for those without de- 
pendents; Unemployment benefits are to be 
paid to those discharged, laid off for a time, 
or working less time than the company’s 44- 
hour week. (Those who may be discharged 
for cause do not benefit from the fund, but 
have the right of appeal to a board composed 
entirely of employees appointed by council; 
Unemployment benefits are to run for a time 
which varies with the length of time the re- 
cipient has been with the company, and ranges 
from 38 weeks for those who have served 3 
months up to 26 weeks for those who have 
served 5 years. In general, each year of ser- 
vice adds 5 weeks of compensation; Those 
who work on a reduced schedule are com- 
pensated for the time lost in the same propor- 
tion as those who lose full. time; Benefits 
cease if the recipient gets another job, but 
may be reinstated if he loses or quits that job 
and has not yet received all payments due 
him. 

Eastman Kodak Company—This company 
despite a highly varied line of products and 
raarked seasonal fluctuations in demand, has 
been able to level out peaks in production and 
avoid lay-offs. The technique thus developed, 
supplemented by other measures, has assisted 
the company in maintaining employment dur- 
ing the depression period. 

The Kodak Company now has 25,000 em- 
ployees, one half of these being at Rochester, 
N.Y. Mr W. G. Stuber, the president, stated 
that during the first part of 1980 there were 
more employees at Kodak Park Works than 
in 1929. “When the effects of the depression 
were felt in the summer of 19380 and it became 
necessary to curtail production, a number of 
departments were put on a 5-day week. In 
a few cases, a shorter week has been necessary. 
Lay offs have been kept at a minimum and 
during the year 1930 only 23 per cent of the 
workers engaged in production have been laid 
off, only slightly more than during normal 
years. This compares with lay offs of 14 per 
cent in 1921. 

“In the fall of 1929 an extensive construc- 
tion program was inaugurated to increase the 
facilities of some of the departments at Kodak 
Park. When the depression came and it was 
realized that our business would be affected 
during 1930, the management decided never- 
theless not to interrupt this construction pro- 
gram. The management felt justified in con- 
tinuing this program, because it had confi- 
dence that the business would continue to grow 
after the depression was over and also because 
construction costs were low. As a result of this 
building program, employment was given to 
600 workers, a large number of whom would 
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otherwise have been idle. As these buildings 
have been completed it has been necessary to 
lav off some of these construction workers who 
were engaged temporarily. The total lay-offs 
at- Kodak Park, however, including construc- 
tion workers, have been only 5 per cent. 

“In our other Rochester plants, the products 
oi which are affected more by business depres- 
sions, 1t has been necessary to curtail produc- 
tion to a greater extent. Every effort has 
been made to put workers in these plants on 
part time instead of laying them off. The de- 
partments affected were placed on a 5-day 
week and in some cases a greater shortening 
ef the working hours has been necessary. 
During the past year we have done as much 
repair and maintenance work as possible and 
have thus kept men employed who might 
ctherwise have been laid off. We have con- 
tinued our advertising at the normal rate and 
have also used special efforts to stimulate 
sales. 

“Due to the stabilization methods in use 
and the construction program, the average 
force employed in Rochester in 19380 was 
greater than in 1929, although many of the 
workers were on reduced hours during the lat- 
ter part of the year. Some reduction in the 
force during the latter part of the year was 
also necessary. Although the employees at 
the end of 1980 were 8 per cent fewer than at 
the beginning of the year, the force was still 
as large as in the middle of 1929, just prior to 
the decline in business. 


Proctor and Gamble Company.—This com- 
pany’s system of “guaranteed employment,” 
as described by Col. W. C. Proctor, was out- 
lined in the Lasour GazettE, October, 1980, 
page 1118. 


United States Steel Corporation—Despite a 
marked decline in operations, the United 
States Steel Corporation, with over 200,000 
employees dependent upon it for their liveli- 
hood, has been able, by a vigorous policy of 
spreading work supplemented by a program 
of new construction, to provide employment 
to thousands who might otherwise be in dis- 
tress. 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the fin- 
ance committee of the corporation, stated that 
on the approach of the depression in 1929, 
plans were promptly made and a really simple 
expedient employed—that if operations should 
be substantially lessened, the remaining work 
would be distributed equitably, as nearly as 
might be, among all the workers, giving to 
each a ratable portion of such work as was 
going; this program to be continued as well 
as could be done throughout such emergency. 
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“Attention is called to the fact that upward 
of 12,000 men have been given employment 
on construction work, in the advancement of 
which we have consistently carried out our 
construction program without change as out- 
lined at President Hoover’s conference in 
Washington, on November 21, 1929. The 
record of assistance rendered to employees and 
their families has been classified under three 
heads: direct relief given by the corporation; 
credits extended by the corporation; relief 
extended by good fellowship clubs and other 
ermiployees’ welfare organizations. For the per- 
iod between October 1 and December 31, 1930, 
our reports show under these three headings 
that total expenditures for relief had amounted 
to $210,782. Other ways in which relief is con- 
stantly being extended are through the regu- 
larly organized company hospitals, the com- 
pany medical staffs and visiting nurse organiz- 
ations, and groups of employees organized at 
scme of the plants.” 


The Railways Systems—The railroads are 
among the largest employers of labour and at 
the same time are acutely sensitive to the 
changing conditions of business. Railroad 
managements have been increasingly active in 
attempting to stabilize the employment of the 
varlous groups of workers engaged in oper- 
ations and maintenance. The Illinois Central 
System not only exemplifies this movement 
but has had the opportunity in its own terri- 
tory, which reaches from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, to test its policies in the face of 
varying economic conditions. 

When the President of the United States, 
seeing the situation which was developing, un- 
dertook more than a year ago to organize th 
business forces of the country to withstand 
the shock of a recession, the railroads were 
among the first to be called into conference. 
They pledged themselves to do their utmost 
to maintain employment and wages. In carry- 
ing out that program they spent more money 
for additions and betterments to their pro- 
perties in 1980 than had been spent in any 
other year since 1926, despite the fact that 
their net earnings for 1980 were lower than 
they had been in any other year since 1921. 

Various other methods of stabilizing employ- 
ment have been worked out by the railroads 
during the last year. Railway workers, especi- 
ally those engaged in train operations, have 
willingly co-operated in accepting shorter hours 
in order to make the railway pay rolls cover a 
larger number of people. Some railroads in 
the closing months of the year succeeding in 
carrying on their maintenance work with nor- 
mal or only slightly reduced forces. 
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EFFECTS OF FARM MECHANIZATION ON LABOUR 


1 recent and sudden development of 
mechanized agriculture and its effects 
on labour, are described in an article appear- 
ing in the March issue of the International 
Labour Review (Geneva), by L. E. Matthaei, 
chief of the Agricultural Service, International 
Labour Office. The mechanical equipment of 
agriculture, it is stated, remained incomplete 
for many years until the advent of the gaso- 
line engine. “The period 1860 to 1920 will 
be known as the period when the three meth- 
ods of human hand labour, animal draught 
power, and mechanical appliances were found 
in simultaneous use over a large portion of 
the earth’s surface, only empirically systemat- 
ized as far as the genius of each farmer per- 
mitted.” 

It is shown that with the development of 

the gasoline engine “the principle of auto- 
motion can now be applied to every one of 
those perfected tools on which so much in- 
ventive labour has been spent in the past; 
not only can every form of agricultural ma- 
chine now be put into motion cheaply and 
easily, but such machines can also move 
themselves over the ground at a regular rate, 
without any call on animal power, and, as a 
rule, carrying their human directors and sav- 
ing human fatigue, even that of walking.” 
- Of all the new mechanical devices the ‘“com- 
bine” which combines the cutting and thresh- 
ing processes in one machine has made the 
most spectacular progress. This is strikingly 
shown by the following figures, which indi- 
eate the total number of combines in use in 
western Canada from 1922 to 1929:—1922— 
2 combines; 1923—2 combines; 1924—5 com- 
bines; 1925—18 combines; 1926—199 com- 
bines; 1927—791 combines; 1928—4,341 com- 
bines; 1929—7,255 combines. According to the 
Canada Year Book, the number of “ harvest- 
ers and reaper threshers” exported rose from 
6,617 in 1925 to 17,285 in 1927, to sink again, 
however, to 11,510 in 1929; in the last year 
2.472 machines are first definitely classified as 
combines (“reaper-threshers ’’). 

The effects of the combine on labour may 
be judged from the fact that while the finan- 
cial cost of harvesting is about halved by the 
use of the combine, this pronounced economy 
is wholly effected by the resulting saving in 
labour. According to the writer, “the detailed 
figures for total costs show that the combine 
costs the farmer about four times as much 
in initial capital investment, about twice as 
much in depreciation, about three times as 
much in repairs, and about a quarter as much 
in fuel, oil, etc.: traction costs are uneven, 


with an uncertain advantage to one machine 
or the other. The pronounced economy of the 
combine is therefore wholly effected by a sav- 
ing in labour; more especially does the com- 
plete elimination of a separate labour gang 
for threshing bring down the figures.” 

Again, it is pointed that “unlike the earlier 
machines, the combine has been invented at 
a period when increased expansion of cultiva- 
tion areas is not required because increased 
markets simply do not exist; in operating over 
already cultivated areas its remarkable labour- 
saving properties can thus apparently end in 
only one thing—a decrease in the amount of 
human labour to be used. It is, of course, 
dramatic to realize that an acre of wheat can 
now be harvested in one-fortieth to one-six- 
tieth of the time used a hundred years ago, 
but the world has to a large extent already 
adjusted itself to this improvement; it has not 
yet faced, and not yet adjusted its labour sup- 
ply to, the shrinkage in the demand for human 
labour entailed by being able to harvest in 
one-fifth to one-sixth of the time required 
only ten years ago.” 

Moreover, the movement is only in its 
early stages: “ Even in Canada, out of about 
23 million acres of wheat on the prairies only 
about 3:5 millions are as yet being harvested 
by combine. Even assuming that not all 
lands in Canada will be suitable to this ma- 
chine its future extension (and therefore the 
effects upon labour) are clearly going to be 
‘assured.’ ” 

The writer anticipates that the economic 
consequences of mechanization will be a low- 
ered value of land, transfer of certain crop 
cultivations to other regions, larger farms, and 
some withdrawal from the proprietor class 
into the managerial. “ Whatever they may 
be, practically all observers agree as to the in- 
evitable immediate effects of a great deal of 
mechanization on the labour situation. It 
certainly does seem inevitable that there must 
be, in the first place, a shrinkage in the vol- 
ume of agricultural labour. The general trend 
towards greater individual efficiency of work- 
ers in farming is too well supported to be ig- 
nored, even if particular sets of figures may 
not be perfectly accurate; this greater effi- 
ciency, if again intensified by more and more 
mechanization and allied with stationary con- 
sumption, is bound to bring a general shrink- 
age in the labour force usable on farms.” 

Two other possible results are discussed by 
the writer; first, the partial disappearance of 
the seasonal “ peak” in farm work. “In Can- 
ada and the United States and also in Argen- 
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tina, though less definitely, the method has 
always been to withdraw from the cities, for 
harvesting purposes, an enormous fringe of 
casual labour and to let that surplus disperse 
itself as best it might when once the harvest 
was over; a portion in Canada, was absorbed 
into the winter lumbering industry, but, as a 
rule, such labour drifted slowly back to the 
cities. But in 1928 the largest wheat crop ever 
produced in Western Canada was harvested 
by 16,500 fewer men, it is estimated, than 
would have been necessary if some 4,000 com- 
bines had not been in operation; in 1929, 
with 7,500 combines operating, the (rather 
poor) Western Canadian wheat crop was being 
harvested without the dispatch of a single 
harvest excursion from Eastern Canada; ‘it 
is generally considered that the day of the 
harvest excursion is ended.’ Similar announce- 
ments are pouring in from the United States.” 

The second additional result of mechani- 
zation anticipated by the writer is the “level- 
ling up,” or “urbanization” of rural labour. 
“Tt does not require very prolonged thought 
to realize how important in the lives of the 
farm workers intimate and continuous contact 
with the machine world might become. Some 
go so far as to prophesy the total disappear- 
ance of both the peasant and the old type 
of unskilled farm worker—if indeed he ever 
has been unskilled.” 

Discussing the problem raised for the 
worker by mechanization the writer says: “It 
is unfortunate, perhaps, that the first stages 
of renewed progress in the mechanization of 
agriculture should have coincided with a great 
phase of world unemployment, unfortunate 
in two ways, not only in that the displaced 
agricultural workers will not easily be ab- 
sorbed into urban industries, but also in that 
the consuming capacity of populations is, 
from the purchasing point of view, at a low 
ebb. As for absorption into other industries, 
the following is true, in spite of the prevail- 
ing unemployment. In the first place, some 
new employment will be available in the 
manufacture of the very machines which will 
have to be placed on the market for agricul- 
tural purposes. This will be especially the 
case in those countries which are already ac- 
customed to manufacture such machinery. 
Thus a Canadian source attributes shrinkage 
in rural population partly to a transfer of oc- 
cupations to cities, and the same point was 
made by the Canadian representative at the 
Fourth Session of the Mixed Advisory Agri- 
cultural Committee. In the second place, a 
minor alleviation will be found in that in- 
creasing commercial competition on food 
markets has given a marked impulse to the 
grading, sorting, packing and labelling of food 
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products, and, of course, to advertising; the 
manual processes connected with these ten- 
dencies will absorb some workers; so will 
perfected processes for preserving food. But 
neither this, nor the manufacture of agricul- 
tural machines, can compensate fully for the 
release of human effort implied in the mech- 
anization of agriculture; indeed, it would be 
a tragedy for the human race if they could. 
The facts must be faced: mechanization in 
farming (if it continues on any very consider-. 
able scale) means, to the sociologist, advance 
by release of human effort; to the persons 
immediately concerned, unemployment. 

“The frank acceptance of the coming changes 
on the part of agricultural workers’ organiza- 
tions is a feature in the situation. Already 
unemployment is a menace in certain cereal 
districts. Indeed, it is the purpose of the 
present article to draw attention to just that. 
menace.” 

As against the menace of unemployment, 
mechanization offers two permanent benefits 
to the workers who remain employed, namely, 
the saving of fatigue, and shorter working 
time; but the problem of unemployment re- 
mains to be solved, and the writer concludes: 
“machinery has shortened human effort in 
agriculture; it remains to translate this 
knowledge into the required social arrange- 
ments.” 





An analysis of the employment experience 
of 1,240 plants in six major manufacturing 
industries in the United States from October, 
1929, to October, 1930, published in the March 
issue of the Monthly Labour Review, shows. 
that individual plants have been affected very 
differently during this period of diminishing 
employment. Although there was a decrease 
or 22-2 per cent in total employment in these 
plants during the year covered, an actual in-- 
crease in employment occurred in 228 plants: 
and there was no change in the numbers em--. 
ployed in 42 plants. Plans for moderating the. 
effects of adverse employment conditions have 
been adopted, in the absence of unemploy-- 
ment-insurance legislation in this country, in 
a number of instances either through col-- 
lective agreements between employers and the 
unions or by individual firms. The collective 
agreements provide generally for guaranteed 
employment for a specified period in the year, 
and the unemployment funds are maintained 
either by the employers or by joint contribu-- 
tions by employers and employees. The 
plans of individual firms are in most cases a 
part of a definite stabilization policy by 
which the employer endeavours to forestall or- 
minimize unemployment. Several trade 
unions pay out-of-work benefits to their- 
members. 
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CHANGES IN RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


6 Ministry of Labour Gazette, of Great 
Britain, February, 1931, published a new 
estimate of the numbers of workers actually 
employed in insured trades, recent changes in 
the conditions of unemployment insurance 
having resulted in making the recent figures 
not strictly comparable with those of former 
years. The new figures for unemployment 
omit those workers who are absent from their 
occupations through sickness, trade dispute, 
or other causes, and include only those affected 
by changes in the volume of available em- 
ployment. 

Over half the number of insured persons in 
employment in 1923 and 1930, the two years 
selected for comparison, belonged to the ten 


largest industrial groups. Important changes 
as between 1923 and 1930 may be noticed in 
the relative importance of certain industries 
in regard to the number employed therein. 
As the Economist points out, “the most sig- 
nificant changes are the decline in the part 
played by coal mining, the immense absolute 
and relative expansion in the distributive 
trades, and the departure of the wool textile 
industries from the list (of ten principal 
groups) in favour of the motor industry.” The 
ten largest groups and the numbers and per- 
centages of total insured work-people in em- 
ployment that is represented by each group, 
are shown as follows for June, 1923, and June, 
1930. 

















June, 1923 

Percentage 

Number of 
Industry employed | employed 

(1) in 2 
industries 
Coaluminine 3% 2), ee Joe ee 1,211,559 11-9 
Distributive trades...../.......+. 1,180,548 11-6 
Buildinoa Ae eae...., Cae 626, 440 6-1 
General engineering............... HoondoG 5-2 
COCtone ane ene tne sere 445, 422 4.4 
Wool! andiworsteds a2 (0) ae 250, 755 2-5 
Hotel, boarding house, etc........ 233, 437 2-3 
Wocalkeoverniment yai.sc ee ee 227, 563 2-2 
Commerce, banking, etc.......... 216; 735 2-1 
Printine eters eet sue iis oy nee 215,010 2-1 
Motalvof above®. ui. ee 5,133, 206 50-4 


(1) Insured persons aged 16 and over. 
(2) Insured persons aged 16-64 inclusive. 


The changes shown in the table in the dis- 
tribution of employment as between the 
various industrial groups have resulted in a 
marked shifting of British industry towards 
the south. The Economist comments on the 
Department’s new figures as follows:—“It is 
becoming increasingly evident from _ these 
annual analyses that this country’s habit of 
regarding itself as mainly a producer of coal, 


Unemployment Insurance to be Studied in 
United States 


The Washington correspondent of the Wall 
Street Journal stated in a recent issue that 
“it is not impossible the next Congress will 
enact legislation on unemployment insurance. 
If that does not happen, it is almost certain 
that both party platforms in 1932 will pro- 
mise some action.” The basis for this predic- 
tion is an investigation shortly to be begun 





June, 1930 
Percentage 
Number of 
Industry employed | employed 
(2) in all 

industries 
Distributive trades.............. 1622), 112 15-5 
Coalmiming yer oh Pay, 813,711 7-8 
US ULLCLID Se chron ete eel ste acuta tiele 726, 268 6-9 
General engineering............... 499, 399 4-8 
Cotton ee oie fimo nga ag 329, 853 3-1 
ETOte ly Ole ae ein ce mes cet tate SUL 20K 3-0 
Local government............... 279,107 Dest 
IPEINtiIng MeL HMG wa mae els Hees 256, 368 2-4 
Wommerce,etess 420). 208 Vee 224, 790 2-1 
Motors, cycles and aircraft....... 214, 696 2-0 
Total of above.....i)s080. 01277561 50-3 


textiles, and iron and steel, with its industry 


concentrated around the coal fields of the 
North, the Midlands and South Wales, is 
gradually becoming an anachronism. The part 
played in our manufacture by newer industries, 
and the increasing proportion of labour in 
occupations other than manufacture, are cir- 
cumstances of which sight must not be lost 
in the framing of economic policy.” 


by a special committee of the Senate under 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, who 
has specialized on legislation dealing with 
unemployment ever since he came to Con- 
gress. The committee is authorized to study 
job insurance plans by private employers in 
the United States and other countries, how 
they are instituted and operated, costs and 
results achieved and responsibility of state 
and federal governments and private employ- 
ers to the systems. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Plumbing Combine Convicted under Combines Investigation 


Act 


R. Justice Wright, at the assizes of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario at Sandwich, 
delivered judgment on March 23 in the case 
of Rex vy. Singer et al, against members of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council and related 
organizations, an, alleged combine in the 
plumbing and heating industry; finding Louis 
M. Singer, K.C., of Toronto, and Charles E. 
Paddon and Herbert Ward, Windsor plumbing 
contractors, to be guilty of being parties to 
an illegal combine under all seven charges laid 
against them by the Crown. ‘Three others 
accused in this case, all residents of Toronto, 
were found not guilty of the same charges. 
The judgment imposed fines of $8,000 on 
Louis M. Singer, with an alternative of eight 
months’ imprisonment, and fines of $800 on 
each of the remaining two parties convicted, 
with alternatives of two months’ imprison- 
ment. The convictions were appealed. The 
hearing of this case by Mr. Justice Wright 
occupied five days, from March 3 to March 7. 
The defendants elected to be tried without a 
jury. 

On March 23 the trial of the remaining 
eleven Windsor members of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, charged with similar of- 
fences, was commenced at the continuation of 
the Sandwich assizes under Mr. Justice Sedge- 
wick, in the case of Rex v. White et al. The 
defendants elected trial by jury. The trial 
lasted eight days, concluding on April 1 when 
all eleven accused were convicted by the jury 
under all seven charges laid against each. Mr. 
Justice Sedgewick was to impose sentences in 
this case later in the month of April. 

The prosecutions in these cases followed an 
investigation conducted under the Combines 
Investigation Act in 1929 into the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild and _ related 
organizations, an alleged combine of plumbing 
and heating contractors and others, in the 
province of Ontario. Preliminary hearings on 
charges under the Combines Investigation Act 
and under section 498 of the Criminal Code 
were commenced early in 1980 before Magis- 
trate Brodie at Windsor and Magistrate 
Scandrett at London, Ontario. A _ further 
charge under section 444 of the Criminal 
Code, dealing with conspiracy to affect prices 
or defraud the public, was laid against those 
charged at London. The prosecutions were 
conducted by A. G. Slaght, K.C., and J. C. 
McRuer, K.C., counsel appointed by the 
Dominion Government. Certain parties to 


the combine in London and Windsor pleaded 
guilty in May and June, 1980, and fines 
totalling $26,500 were imposed. 

Pending the decision of the Privy Council 
confirming the constitutional validity of the 
Combines Investigation Act and of section 
498 cf the Criminal Code,* completion of the 
preliminary hearings was postponed until 
February, 1931, when the accused were com- 
mitted for trial. The prosecutions were then 
taken over by the Ontario Government and 
were conducted at Sandwich by D. L. Mc- 
Carthy, K.C., A. G. Slaght, K.C., and J. C. 
McRuer, K.C. Each of the accused was 
charged with seven counts, four of which were 
laid under the Combines Investigation Act 
and three under the Criminal Code, section 
498. The charges related to combining with 
the result of lessening competition, enhancing 
prices, fixing common or resale prices, limiting 
facilities for supplying and dealing, and other- 
wise restraining or injuring trade in relation 
to plumbers’, steam-fitters’, sheet metal work- 
ers’ and other builders’ supplies or services. On 
March 2 the Grand Jury returned a true bill 
against all persons charged at Sandwich ex- 
cepting three sheet metal contractors. The 
trial in Rex vy. Singer against the principai 
persons associated with the combine was then 
commenced before Mr. Justice Wright under 
a separate indictment. James H. Clark, L. 
M. Singer, K. C., and W. F. O’Connor acted 
as counsel for the defendants. | 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Wright in this 
case, delivered March 23, reads in part as 
follows: 


_“As this was stated to be the first prosecu- 
tion under The Combines Investigation Act in 
this Province, it is eminently proper that the 
whole question should be fully considered, and 
with that object in view I postponed delivery of 
judgment until I had an opportunity to review 
and analyze the evidence, and consult the 
various authorities to which I was referred 
by counsel. 

“The Act in question was recently declared 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil to be intra vires of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in a judgment delivered on January 29th 
of the present year. The judgment of the 
Privy Council which was delivered by Lord 
Atkin, traces the origin and history of the 
legislation so fully that I do not think it ne- 
cessary to discuss origin or history of the legis- 
lation in this judgment. The judgment re- 
ferred to declared inter alia that the Act in 
question was one relating to Criminal Law.” 


*The text of this judgment was given in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1931, page 378. 
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“The logical and convenient method or pro- 
cedure to be followed is first to determine 
whether there was a combine within the pro- 
hibitions of the Act, and in the next place to 
determine if the part taken by the accused in 
such combine renders them tliable under the 
provisions of Sec. 32 of the Statute. 

“At this stage it is desirable to sketch the 
history of the various organizations leading up 
to the offences charged in the indictment, in 
order that a proper conception of the situation 
may be obtained. 

“Prior to March, 1927, there was in existence 
in Ontario an association known as the Ontario 
Society of Domestic Sanitary and Heating 
Engineers. This association had been some- 
what dormant for years, but at a convention 
held in Guelph in March, 1927, it was resolved 
to revive the association with a view to extend 
its usefulness. At that convention the accused 
Belyea and Weinraub were elected as directors, 
together with one Baker. The latter is said 
by the witness Frankland to have outlined a new 
organization and plans were then laid to hold 
a meeting at a subsequent date, m order to 
get all the allied trades into one organization. 
It was also suggested that a Commissioner with 
plenary power should be appointed as head of 
the organization” (i “7% 

“As a result of this campaign a largely at- 
tended convention was held at Hamilton on 
June llth, 1927, at which applications for 
membership were received from a large num- 
ber of persons, firms or corporations, and it 
was then decided to proceed to form a new 
association and to have a Commissioner ap- 
pointed to guide and govern its affairs. 

“Letters of incorporation of the Camadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild were granted on 
June 30th, 1927. Prior to the granting of this 
charter, the sum of $7,500 was paid to Singer 
as his charges for his services in connection 
with the organization and incorporation of the 
Guild. 

“The purposes and objects of the Guild as 
set forth in the ietters of incorporation did 
not disclose the real purposes or objects as 
shown by the future operations of the Guild. 
Two of the accused, namely Belyea and Wein- 
raub, were among the incorporators of this 
Guild. The membership in the Guild included 
manufacturers and wholesalers of plumbing 
supplies, but shortly after the incorporation 
these parties became restless owing, it was 
stated at the trial, to a legal opinion received 
by them to the effect that it was illegal for 
them to be in the same organization as the 
master plumbers, when the purpose of the 
organization was to enhance the price of ma- 
terial or to fix a common price or in any way 
to ‘act sagainst, publietinterest:? ious 22°: 

_ “Singer conceived the idea of another organ- 
ization, and on April 13th, 1928, it was arranged 
that a new organization to be known as_ the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council should be re- 
gistered under the Trade Unions Act, and the 
same was duly registered on the 8th day of 
June, 1928, with the Deputy Registrar General 
of Canada, as required by the Trade Unions 
Act. Of this organization, the accused Belyea 
was appointed President, and Weinraub as 
Secretary. The Presideut, on the 9th July, 
1928, appointed Singer as Commissioner under 
rule 3 of the By-laws of the new organization.” 


“Certain master plumbers residing in Wind- 
sor and the adjoining border cities made ap- 
plication for a charter for a local section of 
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the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and on 
September 25th, 1928, a charter was granted to 
the branch at Windsor to be designated as 
Local Section Nio. 112. Of this Local Section, 
Paddon and Ward were members, and Ward 
was duly elected secretary. Throughout its 
entire existence, Ward and Paddon were most 
active in the interests of the Local Section— 
indeed they appear to have been the most 
active of all the members. 

“This organization continued to function until 
the 3lst day of December, 1929, when after an 
investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act, the certificate of registration of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council was cancelled 
by the Secretary of State and Registrar Gen- 
eral of Canada. 

“This is. in short, the history of the various 
organizations. The evidence disclosed that tiey 
were the creation of Singer, and that his was 
the guiding hand throughout the entire oper- 
ation of the different organizations. Under 
the terms of the by-law which will be referred 
to, he was vested with wide powers, and the 
evidence disclosed that he exercised them to 
the limit.” ; 

“Had it (the A. B. C.) confined its operations 
to those authorized by that Act (the Trade 
Unions Act), no objection could well be taken, 
but from its operations it is clearly evident 
that the purpose of those responsible for its 
ereation and operation was to avail themselves 
of any immunity provided by this Act, and, if 
possible, evade the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act, and the Criminal Code.” 


‘From the foregoing it is manifest that these 
three organizations (Canadian Plumbing and 
Heating Guild, Dominion Chamber of Credits, 
Limited, and Amalgamated Builders’ Council) 
were formed and operated for the express pur- 
pose of controlling the plumbing and_ heating 
imdustry in its various branches, including 
manufacturing and jobbing, and to further that 
end absolute control and direction of these 
organizations were vested in one individual, 
styled “Commissioner”, which in itself was a 
vicious and indefensible system. 

“The inquiry will now be directed to the 
various acts and matters alleged by the Crown 
to constitute a contravention or violation of 
the Statutes referred to in the indictment. 


“In the first imstance there is the act of 
bringing into one organization the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and master plumbers so as to 
create or control a monopoly of the sale of 
plumbers’ supplies and the plumbing industry 
generally. This was in the first instance 
effected by the organization of the Canadian 
Heating and Plumbing Guild and the other 
two organizations were merely to further that 
object. 

“That there was a fixing of a common price 
was shewn by the action of the members of 
the Guild in Windsor, at their meeting on Sep- 
tember 12, 1927, when the following resolutions 
were carried: 

‘Whereas it is unanimous and for the best 
interest of all concerned that we figure on 
all jobs up to $5,000, an overhead of 15 per 
cent and a profit of 10 per cent on the cost 
of all material and labour. Carried and 
signed by every member present. 

‘That the secretary inform all members of 
the guild that we have arrived at the 15 and 
10 method of figuring. 
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‘That it is the best interest of all members 
of this guild to charge at the rate of $1.75 
per hour for plumbers working on job.’ 
“The accused Paddon was chairman at this 

meeting. 

“At the meeting of the Windsor Guild held 
on January 5th, 1928, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report as to prices and their report 
was adopted. The material parts of it 
may be summarized thus: 

(1) That labour on repair work be 
charged at $1.75 per hour for plumbers or 
steam-fitters and $1.00 per hour for helpers. 

(2) That all contract work 20 per cent, 
plus 2 per cent be added to the cost. 

“Tt also recommended certain fixed prices for 
labour. The item of two per cent mentioned 
in this report was, as appears from the evi- 
dence, collected for the purpose of the Guild. 
Thus the public was forced to pay tribute to 
the Guild. 

“At the meeting of May 10th, 1928, a new 
committee was appointed to work out a new 
schedule and the new schedule was adopted. 
On May 3lst the schedule of prices recom- 
mended in the report of the heating committee 
was adopted. The minutes of the meeting of 
July 5th, 1928, also show that the schedule of 
prices recommended by the heating committee 
was adopted. 

“The evidence established that at one stage 
of the operations of this organization schedules 
were adopted by the members whereby 30 per 
cent ‘was to be added to the cost of the ma- 
terials for labour and to the total cost of labour 
and materials a further addition of 30 per cent 
was to be added as profit. It was strenuously 
argued by counsel for the accused that the fore- 
going resolution and the methods adopted in 
pursuance thereof was not the fixing of a com- 
mon price. In my view it was substantially 
the fixing of a common price as the method of 
computing price was standardized and the cost 
of labour was fixed. 

“Amother branch of the case concerns or 
includes the operations of these organizations 
as creating a monopoly or limiting competition 
in the plumbing and heating industry at Wind- 
sor. At a meeting of Local Sec. 112, held on 
October 4, 1928, at Windsor, a resolution was 
adopted in the following terms: 

‘Resolved that the members of this Local 
ought not to purchase and after communi- 
cation of this resolution will not purchase 
from any supplier who directly or indirectly 
sells plumbing, heating or radiation fixtures, 
goods, materials or systems in or about or 
for installation or use in or about the Border 
Cities to persons, firms or corporations other 
than members of this Local.’ 

“The minutes show that the Secretary-Treas- 
urer was directed to communicate the fore- 
going resolution to such suppliers as custom- 
arily sell within the territory of the local, and 
this was done accordingly. This resolution was 
either drafted by Singer or submitted to him 
for approval, as appears from his letter to 
Paddon of October 3rd, 1928. 

“The evidence established that this resolution 
was acted upon in many instances and non- 
members of the Amalgamated Builders’ Coun- 
cil at Windsor found great difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies and were greatly embarrassed 
in their business operations. From time to time 
manufacturers and wholesalers of plumbing and 
heating supplies were furnished with lists of 
members of the local Section 112 of the Amai- 
gamated Builders’ Council and there was a 
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tacit, if not an express agreement, that the 
dealers would refuse to sell to non-members 
and this was actually done in many instances. 

“Local Section 112 of the A. B. C. under the 
advice and with the approval of Singer made 
a written agreement (drawn by Singer) with 
Local Union 552 of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States 
and Canada, dated September 26th, 1928, where- 
by the former agreed to employ only members 
of the latter union and the latter on its part 
agreed that its members would not work for 
any non-members of the former. The evidence 
established that both parties to this agreement 
carried out its provisions. 

“In order to finance these organizations, a 
levy was made upon the members varying at 
times according to the volume of business done 
by the members. If default was made by a 
member in payment of his assessment, he was 
liable to expulsion by the Commissioner Singer, 
and this power was exercised in severa 
instances.. The resulting effect was that the 
expelled member was precluded from obtain- 
ing labour or supplies wherewith to carry on 
his operations. 

“These various activities built up an auto- 
cratic and despotic organization of the plumb- 
ing and heating industry in Windsor, and the 
problem now presented for solution is as to 
whether or not the provisions of The Com- 
bines Investigation Act have been violated by 
the individuals now on trial. 

“Section 32 of the Combines Investigation 
Act, R. 8S. C. 1927, chapter 26, declares it to 
be an indictable offence on the part of anyone 
who is a party or privy to or knowingly assists 
in the formation or operation of a combine 
within the meaning of the Act. There is no 
express definition of what constitutes a com- 
bine, found in the Act itself although section 
2 defines the class of combines which is pro- 
hibited. Applying the rule of construction that 
words in the Statute are to receive their 
ordinary meaning unless a contrary intention 
is indicated by the context, I interpret the 
word “combine” as used in subsec. 1 of sec. 2 
to mean a combination or agreement. A more 
extended definition or meaning is given. in 
Corpus Juris, Vol. II, p. 1230, where a com- 
bine is stated to be ‘a combination, contract, 
understanding or agreement expressed or im- 
plied between two or more persons, corpora- 
tions or firms and associations of persons. I 
have no hesitation in holding that the evidence 
in this case established that there was a com- 
bine falling within these definitions. 

“The next step is to determine if this com- 
bine has operated or is likely to operate to the 
detriment or against the interest of the public, 
whether consumers, producers or others. The 
deductions I have already drawn from the 
evidence clearly establish that the combine in 
this case falls within the class indicated in 
this sub-section. 

“However, the Statute requires other condi- 
tions to bring a combine within the Act. To 
come within the Statute, the combine must also 
be a merger, trust, or monopoly so-called or 
(a) result from any actual or tacit contract, 
agreement, arrangement or combination which 
has or is designed to have the effect of any 
of the results set forth in clauses i, ii, iii, iv, v, 
or vi of sec. 2, sub-sec. 1 (c). 

“The indictment does not charge that the 
combine under review was a merger, trust or 
monopoly, and while the evidence appears to 
establish that there was a virtual monopoly 
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created by the workings of this combine, it is 
not necessary for me to decide this point. 

“The indictment does, however, allege that 

the combine resulted from an actual or tacit 
contract, agreement, arrangement or combina- 
tion which has or is designed to have the 
effects set forth in clauses i, iii, iv and v of 
sec. 2, sub-sec. 1 (c). The evidence, in my view, 
as already indicated, clearly establishes that 
there was an actual or tacit agreement, arrange- 
ment or combination, but it is still open for 
decision as to the actual or designed effect of 
such combine. 

“In my opinion the evidence establishes, and 

I so find, that the combine did_have or was 
designed to have the following effects: 

(a) Limiting facilities for supplying or 
dealing in plumbing and heating sup- 
plies within the purview of sub-sec. 
1 (ce) (i). ets, 

(b) Fixing a common price within the 
meaning of sub.-sec. 1 (c) (ii1). 

(c) Enhancing the price or cost of articles 

within the meaning of sub-sec. 1 (c) (iv). 
(d) Preventing or lessening competition or 
substantially controlling within the City 
of Windsor and adjoining district the 
purchase, sale or supply of plumbing and 
heating materials. 


“Summarizing these findings, the result is 
that I hold the combine disclosed in the 
evidence falls within the class of combines pro- 
hibited by sec. 2 of this Act”... . 

“Stress was also laid by coumsel for _ the 
accused on the provisions of Sec. 4 of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, and sections 2, 4 and 
29 of the Trade Unions Act, R. 8. C. 1927, 
chapter 202. 

“Dealing first with section 4 of the Combines 
Investigation Act, it clearly applies to com- 
binations of workmen or employees only and 
the accused are certainly not in that class. 

“The sections of the Trade Unions Act 
present greater difficulty. Section 2 defines a 
trade union. Section 4 relates to civil actions 
only. Section 29 declares a member of a trade 
union shall not be liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy or otherwise merely be- 
cause the purposes of the trade union are in 
restraint of trade. In the present instance it 
is not the purpose of the so-called trade union 
(Amalgamated Builders’ Council), which is 
called in question; but the operations of its 
individual members which greatly exceed the 
legitimate purposes and objects of a trade 
union. It would be a travesty on justice if 
acts and transactions such as those disclosed 
in the evidence in this case could be justified 
or excused merely because the offenders were 
members of a trade union. 

“Thus far I have dealt with the evidence 
mainly from the viewpoint of the Combines 
Investigation Act, but the indictment in counts 
5, 6 and 7 contains charges under the provisions 
of sec. 498 sub-sec. 1 (a), 1 (b) and 1 (d) of 
the Criminal Code. The evidence applies to 
these charges as well as to those already re- 
viewed, and the findings of fact will also apply 
to these counts. 

“The evidence establishes a conspiracy to 
unduly limit the facilities for supplying and 
dealing in plumbing and heating supplies. I 
need only refer to the evidence as to the ar- 
rangement restricting the ale or supply of ma- 
terials to members of the organization in ques- 
tion, which clearly establishes an offence under 
this section. 
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“The evidence also establishes a conspiracy 
to unduly prevent or lessen competition in the 
sale or supply of plumbing and heating mate- 
oe within the meaning of sub-sec. (d) of sec. 

“IT find upon the evidence that there was a 
conspiracy to restrain or injure trade or com- 
merce as defined in sub-see. (b). 

“Section 498 contains a saving clause in sub- 
sec. 2 similar in its terms to sec. 4 of the 
Combines Investigation Act, and as I have al- 
ready stated my views on the scope and mean- 
ing of this provision, it 1s unnecessary to re- 
peat them here. It is strenuously argued that 
the provisions of sec. 497 apply to the situation 
in this case. It was contended by counsel for 
the Crown and I think properly that the pro- 
visions of sec. 497 relate only to offences charged 
under sub-sec, (b) of sec. 498. It will be noted 
also that sec. 497 of the Criminal Code is in 
practically the same language as sec. 29 of the 
Trade Unions Act, which has already been 
considered. It is quite evident that it was 
never intended by Parliament that sec. 497 
should operate as a complete defence to all the 
offences created by sec. 498 of the Code. As 
already stated it is not the purposes of the 
trade union that are attacked in these pro- 
ceedings, but the acts and operations of some 
of the members which are entirely outside the 
ambit of a trade union, and in this view sec- 
tion 497 cannot avail as a defence. 

“The situation here resembles in many 
respects that dealt with by the present Chief 
Justice of Ontario in Rex. v. McMichael, 18 
C. C. CG. 185, where there was an agreement in 
writing similar in its provisions and objects to 
that disclosed in the present case between the 
master plumbers and the supply houses, and it 
was held that such an agreement amounted to 
a conspiracy within the provisions of the 
Criminal Code. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada in Stinson-Reeb Builders Supply Co. v. 
Rex, (1929) S. C. R. 276. establishes that the 
proper test to be applied in a prosecution under 
section 498 of the Criminal Code is the injury 
to the public notwithstanding any advantage 
to the members of the combine. Some of the 
other authorities which are relevant to the 
issue here are: 

Rex v. Elliott, 9 O. L. R. 64831 

Weidmian v. Schragge, 46 S. C. R. 1; 

Attorney General of Ontario v. Canadian 
Wholesale Grocers, 53 O. L. R. 627; 

Rex v. Master Plumbers, 14 O. L. R. 295. 

“Having arrived at the conclusion that 
offences were committed against both the 
Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal 
Code, it now becomes necessary to decide as 
to the complicity or participation of the 
accused in the offences established. 

“T shall deal first with the case of the accused 
Singer. I have already, in discussing the 
evidence, pointed out that he was the origin- 
ator of the three organizations referred to; 
that he was the Commissioner of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild, The Dominion 
Chamber of Credits and the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council; that he directed the opera- 
tion of all three organizations, not as an 
ordinary member but as a paid Commissioner 
receiving from these organizations during their 
existence the sum of approximately $40,000 by 
way of salary in addition to his expenses. ‘He 





1See particularly the judgment of Osler, J. 
A. at page 661 as to the meaning of ‘unduly . 
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had the veto power over all the by-laws and 
proceedings of these organizations; he drafted 
the agreements and resolutions for the Wind- 
sor Local 112 of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council; he frequently addressed meetings not 
only of the Associations in general conference 
assembled, but also the meetings held at Wind- 
sor and was in close touch with the workings 
of the organizations and the actions of the 
members. There can be no doubt that he was 
a party and privy to and knowingly assisted in 
the formation and operation of all the com- 
bines which I have already found to have 
existed. In view of this he should be found 
suilty of all the offences charged in the indict- 
ment. The methods adopted by him_ showed 
a studied and deliberate effort to effect an 
unlawful result under the pretence of keeping 
within the letter of the law.” Rid, 


“Ag to Paddon and Ward, there can be no 
doubt, and I so find, that these two men played 
an active part in all the transactions that took 
place in Windsor. Paddon was particularly 
active in that respect «as his correspondence 
with Singer and other parties discloses. Ward 
at times acted as Secretary to the Windsor 
group and had a full knowledge of everything 
that was going on, and actively participated 
in the workings of the combines. I find upon 
the evidence that these two men were parties 
to the combines, and were also parties to the 
conspiracies which were entered into. How- 
ever, Paddon and Ward are laymen and acted 
generally under the advice and direction of 
Singer and while they are no less guilty on 
that account, yet in awarding punishment I 
propose to take cognizance of these circum- 
stances. 


“T find the accused Singer guilty upon the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th counts of the indictment and 
for such offences I impose a fine of $4,000, and 
I direct that in default of payment of such 
fine he be imprisoned for the period of four 
months. I also find the accused Singer guilty 
upon the 5th, 6th and 7th counts of the indict- 
ment and in respect thereof I impose a fine of 
$4,000 and in default of payment thereof I 
direct that he be imprisoned for the period of 
four months. 


“T find the accused Paddon and Ward guilty 
on all the counts of the indictment. For the 
offences set forth in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
counts, I impose a fine of $400 on the accused 
Paddon and a further fine of $400 in respect 
of the offences set forth in the 5th, 6th and 7th 
counts, and in default of payment I direct that 
he be imprisoned for a term of two months. 1 
impose on the accused Ward a fine of $400 for 
the offences set forth in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th coumts of the indictment and a further fine 
of $400 in respect of che offences set forth in 
the 5th, 6th and 7th counts, and in default of 
payment I direct that he be imprisoned for 
the term of two months. 


“T find the accused O’Connor, Belyea and 
Weinraub not guilty on all counts of the in- 
aictment.” 


e 


The offences set forth in the seven counts of 
the indictment, under all of which three of the 
accused were convicted, were stated in the 
judgment as follows:— 


“1. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined im sec. 2, sub- 
sec. 1 (c) (v) of The Combines Investigation 
Act, R.S.C. 1927, cap. 26. 


“92. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
oe 1 (c) (iv) of The Combines Investigation 

e 


“3. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly iassisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
sec. (1) (c) (iii) of The Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. 


“4, That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
on L (e) (i) of The Combines Investigation 

CU, : 


“5. That they did unlawfully conspire, 
combine, agree or arrange together and with 
one another, and with certain persons named 
in the indictment to unduly prevent or lessen 
competition in the purchase, barter, sale or 
supply of articles or commodities which may 
be the subject of trade or commerce, to wit, 
plumbers’ supplies, etc., contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code, sec. 498, sub- 
sec. 1 (d). 


“6 That they did unlawfully conspire, 
combine, agree or arrange together and with 
one another, and with certain other persons 
named in the indictment to restrain or injure 
trade or commerce in relation to articles or 
commodities which may be the subject of 
trade or commerce, to wit, plumbers’ supplies, 
ete., contrary to the provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code, sec. 498, sub-sec. 1 (b). 

“7. That they did unlawfully conspire, com- 
bine, agree or arrange together or with one 
another and with certain persons named in 
the indictment to unduly limit the facilities 
for supplying or dealing in plumbers’ sup- 
plies, etc., contrary to the provisions of the 
Criminal Code, sec. 498, sub-sec. 1 (a).” 


A study of hours and earnings in the men’s 
clothing industry made by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1980 covered 
212 representative establishments and 33,404 
employees. “Since 1928, when the Bureau’s 
last previous study was made, average full- 
time hours per week have increased from 44:0 
to 44:3; average earnings per hour have fallen 
from 73:1 to 70-1 cents; and average full- 
time earnings have decreased from $32.16 to 
$31.05. 
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RAILWAY WORKERS EXERCISING SENIORITY MAY CROSS 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 


A N Order in Council (P.C. 1413) was passed 
on August 7, 1929, (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1929, page 844), prohibiting the entry 
into Canada of “contract labour ”—“ Pro- 
vided that the Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization may admit any contract labour 
if satisfied that his labour or service is re- 
quired in Canada; and provided further that 
the provisions of this Order in Council shall 
not apply to the inclusion of farmers, farm 
labourers and houseworkers.” Several rulings 
have been since made by the Department of 
Immigration modifying the Order so as to ex- 
cept from this provision railway employees de- 
sirous of crossing the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States for the purpose 
of exercising their seniority rights, as follows:— 

In October, 1929, an order was passed ex- 
empting locomotive engineers, firemen and 
railway trainmen. 


In September, 
were exempted. 


1930, railway telegraphers 


In February, 1931, train-despatchers, sta- 
tion agents and lever men were exempted. 

Finally, in March, 1931, maintenance-of-way 
employees were exempted. 


All the above-mentioned classes are thus 
excluded from the definition of alien contract 
labour, and are therefore permitted to enter 
Canada in the exercise of their seniority in 
an International Division or District. 


These modifications are in harmony with 
the attitude of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour in waiving the provisions 
of its contract labour regulation in so far as 
concerns railway workers resident in Canada 
exercising their seniority rights in the United 
States. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1931 


CONSIDERABLE amount of legislation 
of labour interest was enacted during 
the Session of the Saskatchewan Legislature 
which opened on January 8 and closed on 
March 11, 1931. An Act was passed provid- 
ing for a weekly half-holiday for shop em- 
ployees in certain cities, and amendments were 
made to the laws relating to workmen’s com- 
pensations, masters and servants, minimum 
wages, mothers’ pensions, licensing of chauf- 
feurs and old age pensions. 


Closing of Shops on Holidays 


The Weekly Half-Holiday Act applies to 
cities having a population of 7,000 or over and 
provides for the closing of shops at 12 o’clock 
noon each Wednesday from April 1 to August 
31. A list of trades or businesses exempt from 
the provisions of the Act is given in the 
Schedule and may be added to by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, but city councils 
are authorized to pass by-laws declaring such 
trades or businesses subject to the provisions 
of the Act. Penalties are provided for 
breaches of the law. 

Clauses added to The City Act, The Town 
Act and The Village Act and effective May 1, 
1931, empower councils to pass by-laws re- 
quiring any class or classes of shops to be 
closed on holidays. These clauses do not 
apply, however, to cities which are within the 
scope of the Weekly Half-Holiday Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to include in the definition of “work- 
man” certain employees excluded from Part 
1 of the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, including numerous classes of 
railway workers. Persons employed otherwise 
than by way of manual labour whose 
remuneration exceeds $3,000 per annum are 
excluded from the definition “ workman.” 
Formerly all such persons earning more than 
$2,000 per annum were excluded. The amend- 
ing Act comes into force on June 30, 1931. 

The Companies Act was amended to make 
directors of companies liable to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for all assess- 
ments due by the company while they are 
directors. A certificate under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act must be filed within one 
year after the debt becomes due. 


Non-payment of Wages 


The Master and Servant Act was amended 
as from May 1, 1981, by the re-enactment of 
a clause deleted in 1980, providing for dis- 
tress and sale of the goods and chattels of a 
master who defaults when payment of wages 
and costs of a suit is directed by the justice. 
The provisions of Part XV of the Criminai 
Code for enforcing an order for the payment 
of money are not to apply to proceedings 
under the Act. 
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Minimum Wages for Women 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act 
which comes into force on May 1, 1981, 
authorizes the Minimum Wage Board to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Act to any town 
having a population of 1,500 or more. For- 
merly the Board might extend the Act to any 
portion of the province. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs, etc. 


A subsection added to the Vehicles Act pro- 
vides that no licensed chauffeur whose cer- 
tificate of good character has been furnished 
by a person other than the chief of police or 
acting chief of police of a city shall operate 
a motor vehicle used in the business of a 
liveryman in a city unless his licence is en- 
dorsed with the approval of the chief or act- 
ing chief of police of that city. If such cer- 
tificate has been furnished by the chief or 
acting chief of police of a city he may not 
operate such motor vehicle in another city 
unless his licence has been endorsed by the 
chief or acting chief of police of that other 
city. A licensed chauffeur changing his ad- 
dress must file notice of such change with 
the Minister of Highways or send such notice 
by registered mail within ten days. The 
amending Act comes into force on May lI, 
1931. 


In the revision and amendment of the 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act which also 
becomes effective on May 1 a clause was in- 
serted requiring apprentices to operators of 
moving picture machines, etc, to have 
licences. 


‘sions to the blind, 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Child Welfare Act was amended to 
provide for the payment of a mothers’ allow- 
ance to a mother whose husband is perman- 
ently incapacitated by blindness. A foster 
mother caring for children whose mother is 
dead and whose father is incapacitated or 
whose parents are both incapacitated is also 
eligible. These amendments are to be 
deemed always to have been in force. The 
amending Act becomes effective on May 1. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended 
to provide for the payment by the Dominion 
to the Province of such amount as may be 
agreed upon towards deferring the cost of old 
age pensions. 


Resolutions 
On February 24 the Legislature adopted 
unanimously a Resolution,—“ That, in the 


opinion of this Assembly, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should be requested to grant pen- 
in accordance with the 
Petition presented by the Canadian Federa- 
tion of the Blind to the House of Commons 
of Canada on the 21st day of January, 1926, 
and that a copy of this Resolution be for- 
warded to the Dominion Government.” 

On March 5th a Resolution was agreed to 
as follows:— 

“That, in the opinion of this Assembly, the 
Government of Saskatchewan should request 
that immediate consideration be given to a 
plan of federal Unemployment insurance by 
the Government of Canada.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA IN 1930 


T HE report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Manitoba for the year 
1930 shows a decided reduction in the number 
of fatalities and of all accidents in all in- 
dustrial groups. During the year there was 
an accident decrease of 22-6 per cent, there 
being a total of 10,329 as compared with 
13,340 in 1929. This decrease was most 
marked in the steam railways group where the 
reduction was 44-6 per cent, while the de- 
crease in the class covering the general body 
of employers was 17 per cent. Fatal accidents 
for all classes showed a decrease of 38-8 per 
cent, there being 52 such accidents during 
1930, as compared with 85 for 1929. The de- 
crease in fatal accidents was most marked in 
the group “general body of employers,” the 
number reported for 1980 being 33 as com- 
pared with 61 during 1929. 


The figures indicating the accidents in the 
various groups during 1929 and 1930 are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MANITOBA, 1929-30 








Group 1929 1930 

Steam railwaysachtaia. 4 sed ee ee 2,890 | 1,600 
Province of, Mamtoban, cs, sade eee 156 246 
City of Wannipeeri. ee ee ee. 318 414 
General body of employers................. 8,893 | 7,380 
Winnipeg Electric Company................ 142 129 
Dominion Government............0.ee008s 941 560 

10,329 


13,340 


The report comments on the decrease in 
accidents as follows: “Just how far this de- 
crease in accidents is due to a reduction in 
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payroll we are as yet unable to say as the 
audited returns for 1930 are not yet available. 
There has been a good deal of interest in 
safety work in many industrial plants, and 
this cannot fail to have good results. The 
Board has, as heretofore, co-operated with the 
Bureau of Labour during the past year in the 
holding of first aid classes, which have been 
well attended. The instruction given is ex- 
cellent and the interest on the part of the 
classes is commendable.” 

At the close of the year 1930, the Board had 
on its books 559 dependants of workmen 
killed in industry during the period March 1, 
1917, to December 31, 1930, making a net ad- 
dition of 10 dependants during 1930. Twenty 
employers made application to the Board dur- 
ing 1930 and were permitted self-coverage 
for themselves and their dependants. At De- 
cember 31, 1930, there were 93 employers 
carrying this protection. During 1930, 92 em- 
ployers had their operations brought under 
Part One of the Act by application approved 
by the Board. At December 31, 1930, there 
were 437 employers whose operations had 
been brought under the Act in this manner. 

During 1980 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $1,024,982.90 as com- 
pared with $1,068,378.86 disbursed during 1929, 
a decrease of $43,395.96. The number of 
cheques issued by the Board during the year 
totalled 35,585 as compared with 37,379 issued 
during 1929, a decrease of 1,794. 


The value of Board Orders passed during 
1930 for the payment of compensation, in- 
cluding orders respecting Dominion Govern- 
ment employees, and amounts transferred to 
General Unclassified Reserve to provide for 
future payments in fatal and permanent dis- 
ability cases, was $1,236,824.04 as compared 
with $1,208,451.28 for the year 1929, an in- 
crease of $28,372.76. 

The final statistics for 1929 show that 13,285 
accidents were reported to the Board as hav- 
ing occurred during that year. Of these acci- 
dents, 78-6 per cent entailed the payment of 
compensation, either for medical aid only or 
for compensation for time loss and medical 
aid, while in 21:4 per cent of cases no ex- 
pense was entailed. 

In the final statistics for 1929, which are 
presented in the present report, the compens- 
able accidents during that year have been 
analysed according to number of accidents 
by classes, nature of disability, time loss, aver- 
age age and average wage; causes of acci- 
dents; month of occurrence; week of termina- 
tion of temporary disability; nature of injuries 
(temporary disability cases); permanent dis- 
ability cases; death cases; sex, marital con- 
ditions of claimants; nativity of claimants; 
industries in which permanent disability cases 
occurred; industries in which fatal accidents 
occurred. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1930 


¢ 

ahs HE annual report of the Department 

of Public Works and Mines of Nova 
Scotia reviews the mining activities in that 
province during the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930. In a preliminary note the 
Minister states that “the difficulties of the past 
year have had their effect upon the mining 
industry in Nova Scotia, yet when one views 
the conditions surrounding similar industries 
in other countries of the world, it is apparent 
that we in this Province can take at least 
some measure of satisfaction in the knowledge 
that we have avoided to a large extent the 
acute industrial conditions which exist else- 
The main problem facing this 
industry is the securing of larger markets. Our 
tremendous coal deposits are sufficient to meet 
the requirements of all of Canada for gen- 
erations, yet our miners have seen, year after 
year, additional inroads upon the Canadian 
market by importations from foreign coun- 
tries. It is my confident hope that the people 
of Canada will soon awake 'to the necessity 
for a national fuel policy through which Can- 


adian coal will be used more extensively by 
the Canadian people. Such a development 
will, I believe, mean very much in the way 
of advancement for the coal industry of this 
province.” 

The following extracts from the report sum- 
marize the principal facts in regard to the 
mining industry :— 

The average number of men employed at 
the coal mines show the total to be 13,423, 
as compared with 13,060 of the previous year. 

The total number of man-days worked was 
2,989,428, as compared with 3,261,764 in the 
fiscal year of 1929, which is a decrease of 272,- 
336 days. 

The coal output for the year was 5,754,502 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 6,339,492 tons, a de- 
crease of 584,990 tons. 

Coal sales totalled 5,281,508 tons of 2,240 
pounds, as compared with the previous year’s 
sales of 5,766,212 tons, a decrease of 484,704 
tons. 
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The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,844,480 tons of 2,240 pounds, as 
compared with the previous year of 1,925,519 
tons, a decrease of 81,039 tons. 

Shipments to the United States were 10,883 
tons during the fiscal year as compared with 
30,184 tons for the previous year. 

During the year shipments to the St. Law- 
rence markets were 2,213,767 tons of 2,240 
pounds as compared with 2,527,683 tons for 
the previous year, a decrease of 313,916 tons, 

The quantity of coal supplied the Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel Company was 1,004,845 
tons as against 927,752 tons in 1929, an increase 
of 77,093 tons. 

The total output of coal used by the coke 
ovens in the province last year was 751,657 
tons—742,213 tons by the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company and 9,444 tons by the NSS. 
Light and Power Co., while this year a total 
of 566,768 tons were used—556,976 tons by 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Co., and 9,792 
tons by the N.S. Light and Power Co. 

The total quantity of coke manufactured in 
the province during the year was 342,155 tons 
—335,753 tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Co., and 5,467 tons by the NS. Light and 
Power Co. Last year there was a total of 
459,305 tons produced—452,406 tons by the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Co. and 6,899 tons 
by the N.S. Light and Power Co. 


The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 5,491,723 imperial 
gallons, as against 7,012, 027 gallons manufac- 
tured during ithe previous year. 

The benzol gas, from coal manufactured 
for motor fuel, etc., during the year was 966,- 
044 imperial gallons, as against 1,074,928 in 


the previous year, showing a decrease of 108,- 
884 gallons. 

During the year 2,341 oz. of gold were pro- 
duced showing an increase of 773 oz. as com- 
pared with last year. 

During the period under review, 1,548,556 
silicate brick were manufactured. This is a 
decrease of 558,578 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and cal- 
cined gypsum reached 863,134 tons for the 
fiscal year. This is a decrease of 157,947 tons 
from the previous year. 

The production of salt for the fiscal year 
was 25,703 tons as against 30,625 tons for the 
previous year. 

Fatal accidents—During ‘the year there 
were 30 fatal accidents in the coal mining in- 
dustry as compared with 24 in the previous 
year. The fatal accident ratio per 1,000,000 
tons of 2,240 pounds was 5:21 in 1930 as com- 
pared with 3-78 in 1929, while the ratio per 
1,000 men employed was 2:23 as against 1-91 
in 1929. Of the total fatalities, 28 were under- 
ground. Falls of roof or face was the cause 
of the fatality in 83-3 per cent of the acci- 
dents, and gas and dust explosions in 26-7 
per cent. 

Included in the report are statistical tables 
containing information with respect to the 
mining industry, and records of boring. In 
addition, the operations at each mine are de- 
tailed. The annual review also contains the 
reports of the various officials, and in this re- 
spect, Mr. Norman McKenzie, Inspector of 
Mines, expresses the Department’s apprecia- 
tion of the important assistance rendered ¢o 
the province by the Federal Department of 
Mines through tthe Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey. 


® 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1930 


Ee eee tenth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Ontario details the ad- 
ministration of the Act during the year 1930. 
This report marks the completion of ten years’ 
operations, the Board having been appointed 
in 1920. Commenting on the general adoption 
of minimum wage legislation in Canada and 
throughout the British Commonwealth, the 
report observes: “When the Board was 
appointed in 1920, the minimum wage laws 
were in operation in Canada only in the 
western provinces. To-day the entire Do- 
minion is covered except Prince Edward 
Island, which, with its slight industrialization, 
scarcely needs such a law. Thus, Canada has 
drawn into alignment with the other democ- 
racies of the British Empire, as Great Britain, 


Australia, New Zealand and South Africa al! 
possess such laws, enforcing them both as to 
male and female labour.” 

The report deals with the industrial de- 
pression as indicated by the trend of em- 
ployment under its direct observation. This 
factor is dealt with in the following para- 
graphs :— 

“These ten years have carried Ontario 
through one depression, followed by some 
years of business expansion, and brought us 
into a second depression. The statistical] 
records of the Board reflect these changes. 
During the earlier part of this ten-year period 
the Board was busy studying its problem and 
issuing its orders, so that the records gathered 
at that time are not so complete as in more 
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recent years. We have chosen factory em- Female factory workers in 1926.. .. .. 43,242 


ployment from 1926 to 1930, inclusive, as a if 5 ph ae ie ane -+ «+ 45,416 
section at once definite, compact and typical & ‘ ‘ Pr ee OBE 
of general conditions, and herewith present “ é Korie 493000 el72750,060 


some figures and facts which tell the story 
of four years of rapid advance followed by a 
year of recession. The picture so shown may during the last year. Yet it is as high in 
be taken as exceptionally full and accurate: 1930 as in 1928, and four per cent higher than 


“Thus employment has fallen 6°7 per cent 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
N ONTARIO, 1930 








Average Aver- | Minimum 
Num- Female weekly age | wage 
Industry ber of employees wages hours | (experi- 
firms |——_\—__ |—___——_| per enced 
Over | Under | Over | Under | week | adults) 
18 18 18 18 
EEN Ossi TA a ee im 
oC $ ¢ $ c 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (Toronto)............. eee ee eee eee 61 1,628 135) |e 10F | 1083 46-5 12 50 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (other cities over 30,000)........... 52 598 54 | 138 49 9 25 48-4 12 00 
Laundries (rest of province) .........-. 0. ccc cece cece reer ee eeee 65 518 95 | 12 38 9 77 49-5 11 00 
Retailestores: (Loronto)a:.. see eit ee = 428 es ors rie 225 1,340 95 15 42 11 14 50-5 12 50 
Retail stores (other cities 30,000 or over)...........++- +e eee: 173 | 2,474 210 | 1455] 10 39 51-2 12 00 
Retail stores (places from 5,000 to 30,000).............--..005- 242 1,946 237 12 99 9 96 49-9 * 
Retailistores (rest of DrOVINCO) RS. seers s tiv oles cine tae - 1 137 411 31 12°15 10 00 52-0 + 
Departmental stores having over 150 employees (Toronto)... 2 | 4,065 390 | 16 63 | 11 84 48-0 12 50 
Rextiletactorios (LOrOnto)e: ete erie eeta sels ria: ae emifas oir t 46 | 2,552 232 | 1532) 10 19 45-6 12 50 
Textile factories (other cities 30,000 or over)..............+65- 26 | 3,797 401 | 1597 | 12 42 48-2 11 50 
Textile factories (places 5,000 to 30,000).............--..0-- ee: 64 | 4,748 905 | 13 48} 10 87 50-2 11 00 
Textile factories (rest Of pProviNCe)........--.2..escreseeeeees 59 2,168 411 12 64 9 63 51-8 10 00. 
INeedlentrades, CLOLGnto)ye sae sae cer eens cis eer nett « 439 | 8,583 451 15 86 | 11 09 43-3 12 50 
Needle trades (other cities 30,000 or over).............-20+--- 82 843 S214 57 9 30 46-2 11 50 
Needle trades (5,000 to 30,000)............2--0cceeesceeserees: 54 |} 1,605 128 14 31 9 58 46-4 li 00: 
Needle trades (rest of province)... .0.. 025228 sects een eee ees 22 262 1S Ler 8 24 46-2 10 00. 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (Toronto)...... 0.25.06. see eee eee eee 78 690 74 15 08 10 12 43-9 12 50 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (other cities 30,000 or over)..........-. 27 224 19 14 68 11 01 44.5 11 50 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (places 5,000 to 30,000)..............+-- 11 141 4] 15 94 13 45 44-4 11 00 
Drugs, chemicals, ete. (rest of province)...........++ sees ee ees 12 167 15n| eet Gr 9 57 45-6 10 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (Toronto)...........+....+e.ee: 35 493 56 | 15 75 9 09 44.9 12 50 
Boot, shoe, and leather trades (other cities over 30,000)...... 8 160 14} 1808) 11 52 48-0 11 50 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (places 5,000 to 30,000).......... 32 560 96 | 15 04 11 16 48-3 11 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (rest of province)........-...... 22 442 102 | 13 21 10 01 47-9 10 00 
Wiectricall trades CLOronto) seenesese ee eet tale ee aitii- = = aisinyao 30 708 110 | 15 63 11 66 46-1 12 50. 
Electrical trades (other cities over 30,000)..............-.54-- ih 537 38 16 50 11 86 48-8 11 50 
Electrical trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)............------4-5- 12 454 45 13 69 11 90 46-5 11 00 
Electrical trades (rest of province). ............0ccer eee eeeeee 12 4 12 91 11 38 48-0 10 00. 
Hood itradesiClorontoee ce tere eles eee celtaicdagee - sel anit 106 | 2,652 A19" | "18 93 |° 10°72 45-9 12 50 
Food trades (other cities 30,000 or over)............0+ eee e eee 60 878 T1252 6137618 |PAl (50 48-1 11 50 
Food trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)............ 20. e eee eee eee 67 561 141g eelseds 9 91 48-3 11 00 
Food trades (rest of provinCe).......---..: cs cee eset ceeeeeees 41 311 48 | 13°23 9 87 49-7 10 00 
Mobacco trad esiCLOLOnLO) cemeeecee ects ane io eae eres oe 4 229 T29/, 16e39 "ae 72 43-8 12 50 
Tobacco trades (other cities 30,000 or over).............-.-05- 6 193 15 12 13 9 90 43-5 11 50 
Tobacco trades (rest of provinCGe)............-.220seceeseeeee: 2 177 6 | 11 60 935 49-5 10 00 
Rubber trades (LOrOnLO)= cect ee toele © cline 6 visieleleinoita eerste) 4 495 13 17 39. | 13 76 45-0 12 50 
Rubber trades (other cities 30,000 or over)..........-.+..00-- 1 OCB | aceich CRE L780" eer: 50-0 11 50 
Rubber trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)...........-....---2eees 11 795 168 13 50 9 64 44-6 11 00: 
Rubber trades (rest of province)............ 2. cece eee eee eee eee 4 85 10 | 1469] 10 21 47-2 10 00 
Jewelry trades (Toronto).......022 002025 esceee ste ete sseeceses 21 193 18 | 15 75} 10 66 43-3 12 50 
Jewelry trades (other cities over 30,000).............-.+2+005- 8 20 3 15 47 7 28 44-4 11 50 
Jewelry trades (places 5,000 to 30,000).........-. sees eee seen 8 129 28 | 18 74 9 14 48-5 11 00 
Paper trades (Toronto).......-:.eceeee reece eee e eee ee ences 199 | 2,573 310; | 16.42 10 40 45-5 12 50 
Paper trades (other cities 30,000 or over)..........-...e-eeese 74-0, 231 109 | 138 93 9 88 45-7 11 50 
Paper trades (places 5,000 to 30,000).........-.-.eeeee cece eee 73 702 67 | 14 21 9 78 47-7 11 00 
Paper trades (rest of provinCe)........ ese e eee ee eee tere ees 74 318 36 | 14 01 11 68 48-9 10 00 
Hotels, restaurants (Toronto)............. 2 see eee eee eee eees 175 | 2,879 55 1 16827 15 18 50-7 12 50 
Hotels, restaurants (other cities 30,000 or over)..........-.--- 151 8 QTAly 14 bale 13e87 51-6 12 00 
Hotels, restaurants (cities 10,000 to 30,000).............+..0ee- 215 1,009 48 |} 13 90 | 138 07 50-1 11 00 
Hotels, restaurants (places 4,000 to 10,000)................-+-- 195 620 50M 13888 11 97 52-8 10 00 
Custom millinery (Toronto)..........20+---22e- eee e cece tense 47 389 27 17 85 7 55 47-9 12 50 
Custom millinery (other cities 30,000 or over)........-....+5- 38 120 3 16 91 8-62 46-5 12 00 
Custom millinery (places 4,000 to 30,000)...........-..--0505- 64 131 2 16 69 4 50 50-6 |10.00-11.00 
Hairdressing and beauty parlours (Toronto).........-...+-++. 62 261 12° 220-51 1240 46-5 12 50. 
Hair dressing and beauty parlours (other cities over 30,000).... 44 115 3 | 16 82 8 33 47-6 12 00 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) 
(Toronto)... Tie wae eee Pe StL: SRR ML 140 | 1,381 118 |- 15 11) 10 56 45-2 12 50 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (other 
cities over'30,000) st 2. oie... ne See Peele eae alge es eee 73 861 64 | 14 76] 10 79 47-6 11 50 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (places 
BOO CO C0,000)s on arae ccc tts tee ras ease ee essence nse 95 17 1,038 147 | 13 92) 11 22 48-3 11 00 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (rest 
OE EO WANCO bli sre sin sein nies one Oe OE An eee es eg Te Ts 71 910 127 | 12 761] 10 28 49-2 10 00 


* In places between 10,000 and 30,000 population, minimum wage is $11 per week; between 4,000 and 10,000, $10; between 
1,000 and 4,000, $9; all below 1,000 and rural parts, $8 
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in the average of the four years 1926-1929. 
However, these figures do not tell the full 
story of unemployment, as many whose names 
are reported on the payrolls have been work- 
ing short time. No statistics are obtainable 
as to the proportion of full time which they 
have been working. In detail, girls under 
eighteen have been dropped in larger propor- 
tion than adults. As between these two classes 
this is the better arrangement for fewer young 
girls are away from home. The proportion 
of married women at work is larger. This 
is in line with a tendency which has been 
evident in recent years. Doubtless, it also 
shows that some wives have gone to work 
when their husband’s jobs failed. The women’s 
trades, on the whole, suffer less than the 
men’s trades in times of depression. 


“Wage levels have been maintained. In- 
deed, more gains than losses are reported. 
This is quite surprising in view of the fact 
that wage rates have heretofore fallen in times 
of unemployment. We believe that this is in 
part due to the enforcement of our orders, 
in part to the desire of employers to pay 
decent wages, and in part to their desire to 
support the buying power of the general pub- 
lic, a consideration which the Board has al- 
ways stressed. If the depression should end 
without wage levels having been lowered the 
workers will be fortunate and the general 
resumption of business activity will be accel- 
erated.” 

The minimum wage rates are established as 
a result of surveys of the cost of living in the 
various sections of the province. The cost 
of living budget of an average working woman 
in Toronto is first estimated as a basis for 
these calculations, the budgets of the workers 
in other localities being adjusted in proportion 
to a recognized variation in the cost of living 
as between large and small cities, towns, vil- 
lages and country districts. The budget for 
Toronto as reviewed to October, 1930, allows 
$364 per year, or $7 per week, for board and 
lodgings; $127 per year for clothing; $162 for 
sundries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, 
carfare, amusements, church, etc.), making a 
total of $653 for the year. The weekly budget 
for Toronto is, therefore, as follows: board 
and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.44; sundries, 
$3.06, making a total of $12.50 per week. The 
figure thus arrived at is taken as the minimum 
wage required to provide a female worker at 
Toronto with the necessities of living. 


The report stated that “there is reason to 
believe that the enforcement of its orders by 
the Board has had the effect, not only of 
forbidding wage rates beneath the prescribed 
minimum levels, but also of supporting wage 


standards generally as menaced by the present 
depression.” 

The Board utilizes three chief methods in 
enforcing the provisions of the Act. The first 
is to require the posting of cards, containing 
the wage orders of the Board in all factories, 
stores, laundries, hotels and theatres. It is 
the duty of the factory inspectors while on 
their inspections to report whether these cards 
are properly displayed. The second method 
of enforcement is through the investigation of 
complaints. Regular meetings, attended by 
the chief factory inspector, are held to review 
these complaints. During the year, 350 com- 
plaints were dealt with and _ satisfactorily 
settled. The third method is based on an 
analysis of wage returns from firms employ- 
ing women. Any apparent lack of conformity 
to the orders is taken up with the firm con- 
cerned. There were 409 firms interrogated 
during the year out of a total collection of 
4,159 wage sheets. All of these were either 
explained or adjusted. 

As a part of, its administrative duties, the 
Board collects arrears of wages due to female 
workers. During the year, 57 firms made pay- 
ments of arrears to 67 employees. The total 
amount collected was $2,425.21, of which the 
largest to any one worker was $250, the aver- 
age being $36.18. 

The Board has authority to allow lower 
wages to handicapped employees or to suspend 
or vary an order in cases of emergency. Dur- 
ing the year, 68 such permits were issued. 
The report points out that the proportion of 
these permits is so small as not to affect the 
general standards of wages, while allowing for 
a desirable flexibility in administration, and 
saving a number of handicapped women from 
dismissal. 

Three new orders were issued during the 
year as follows: increasing the minimum wage 
in laundries, dye works and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments in Toronto; amending the regulation 
of hours in retail stores in Toronto; and 
amending the provisions governing the custom 
tailoring shops in the five largest cities. 

The report closes with a high tribute to the 
late Mrs. Lydia M. Parsons, a former member 
of the Board, and with an acknowledgment of 
the sympathy and co-operation received by 
the Board from organized labour, from em- 
ployers generally, and from the public. 

The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly wages and hours of female employees 
in the various industries in Ontario during 
the period covered by the report. 
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ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT 
Review of Progress under the Act since 19238* 


apse Ontario Apprenticeship Act, which is 
the first legislation of its kind in Can- 
ada, is the result of seven years’ effort on 
the part of interested individuals representing 
both employers and employees in the con- 
struction industry. It is enabling legislation 
which permits the industry, as represented by 
joint committees of employers and employees, 
to regulate the training and instruction of 
apprentices in designated building trades. 
The program now in operation is experi- 
mental and will require frequent adjustments 
or amendments before it will meet the re- 
quirements of each trade in all parts of the 
province. It is, however, a definite advance 
in the methods of training young workers for 
the building trades. 

The need of an organized system of ap- 
prenticeship has long been felt, but hereto- 
fore the various organizations in the construc- 
tion industry have not been able to co-oper- 
ate in their efforts to improve conditions. 
Repeated attempts were made to persuade 
the Dominion and provincial governments to 
enact legislation governing apprenticeship, 
but these attempts were not followed by any 
display of active interest on the part of the 
industry as a whole. Finally a group of gen- 
eral contractors, in co-operation with inter- 


national labour officials, organized the Con- - 


struction Apprenticeship Council of Ontario 
in 1926. This voluntary body consisted of 
four employers, four employees, a represent- 
ative of the provincial Department of Edu- 
cation, and an advisory secretary. It under- 
took to demonstrate the feasibility of a scheme 
of apprenticeship proposed by J. M. Pigott. 
who for several years had been chairman of 
the apprenticeship committee of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association. This scheme. 
which is the basis of the work being carried 
on under the Apprenticeship Act, received 
the endorsation of organized labour and of 
various bodies representing trade contractors. 

Approximately twenty-five apprentices in 
the bricklaying and carpentry trades were in- 
dentured in the cities of Hamilton and To- 
ronto. Joint trade committees were organ- 
ized and regulations were adopted governing 
the whole procedure. Expenses were borne 
by voluntary contributions from large em- 
ployers, from organized labour, and a few 
individuals. 





* Address delivered at the annual convention 
of the Canadian Construction Association by 
Mr. A. W. Crawford, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario. 


After approximiately two years’ operation, 
the scheme appeared to be acceptable to the 
industry, and the prime minister of Ontario, 
Hon. G. H. Ferguson, was convinced that 
government assistance was needed. He re- 
quested the council to co-operate with the 
Department of Labour in drafting legislation 
which would provide the necessary assistance 
without taking control out of the hands of 
industry. 

Existing legislation in several countries was 
studied and the Apprenticeship Act of South 
Africa was selected as a model. A few changes 
were made and new features were incorpor- 
ated in the bill, which was sponsored by the 
prime minister and became law on April 2, 
1928. 


Purpose of the Act—The purpose of the 
Apprenticeship Act may be stated as follows: 
(a) To create a regulated supply of com- 
petent mechanics where needed; (b) to pro- 
vide an apportunity for Canadian boys to 
learn skilled trades under favourable con- 
ditions, and (c) to develop and maintain a 
high standard of workmanship and ethics in 
the construction industry. 


Scope of the Act—The scope of the act is 
confined to nine designated building trades, 
namely: bricklaying; masonry; carpentry; 
painting and decorating; plastering; plumb- 
ing; steamfitting; sheet metal work; and 
electric installation. Provision is made where- 
by other trades and indudstries may be 
brought under the act, if employers and em- 
ployees in these trades so desire. 


Administration and Organization—The act 
is administered by the Minister of Labour 
acting on the advice of the Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Committee, consisting of an 
equal number of employers and employees 
(four of each), a representatitve of the pro- 
vincial Department of Education and a chair- 
man. The Inspector of Apprenticeship, ap- 
pointed by the provincial government, is 
charged with the responsibility of supervising 
the training and instruction of apprentices, 
seeing that regulations are carried out by all 
concerned and promoting apprenticeship 
throughout the Province. He is assisted by 
district inspectors (five at present) who work 
through joint trade apprenticeship commit- 
tees established in the larger cities. In ad- 
dition to the inspectors, the apprenticeship 
staff comprises an assistant to the inspector, 
an assessment officer, and six clerks and 
stenographers. 
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Principal requirements of the Act—The 
provisions and requirements of the act may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Every person between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one employed in a design- 
ated trade must be placed under contract of 
apprenticeship within three months after com- 
mencing employment, and the contract must 
be registered in the office of the inspector. 


(2) The conditions of employment and 
training for apprentices are set forth in 
regulations made by order-in-council on the 
advice of the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee and local trade committee. 


(3) The period of apprenticeship is four 
years, except in the painting and decorating 
trade which requires only three years, and 
in plumbing and steamfitting, in which trades 
five years must be served before a diploma 
is granted. 

(4) All first and second year apprentices 
are required to attend special day classes for 
eight weeks of five eight-hour days (320 
class-hours) during the winter months. Third 
and fourth year apprentices are required to 
attend evening classes during the winter 
months wherever available. 


(5) The cost of administering the act is 
borne by the provincial government. The 
cost of school training for apprentices 1s borne 
by local school boards and the provincial de- 
partment of education. The cost of paying 
apprentices while at work and in attendance 
at classes is borne by employers. 

(6) Provision is made for regulating the 
number of apprentices in each trade, for 
transferring apprentices from one employer 
to another, for cancelling contracts, and im- 
posing penalties for violation of the act or 
regulations. 


Progress to Date—On January 26, 1981, 
1,484 apprentices had been indentured and 
registered in the nine trades. Of these, 187 
had completed their training and 100 con- 
tracts had been cancelled for various reasons. 
The following table gives the distribution 
by trades: 








Regis- | Cancel-| Com- | 4 Give 














Trade trations| ations |pletions 
Bricklavin@ sare oe ae 176 12 43 121 
IMASONTVc . ccesetteac aie ee 12 2 0 10 
Carpentry sat. user hn be 169 6 36 127 
Painting and Decorating. 56 5 12 39 
IPIaSterinle ns. teers ee 106 7 20 79 
Plum bingss.\sentees one 462 29 37 396 
Steamist bine. vase ects 136 11 if 118 
Sheet metal work......... 145 8 12 125 
Electric installation...... 222, 20 20 182 

Totalse. soe soe 1,484 100 187 1,197 
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It is expected that approximately 2,500 ap- 
prentices will be constantly employed in the 
building trades throughout the province when 
the act is in full operation. 


Classes—Day classes have been conducted 
during the past three years in Hamilton and 
Toronto, and this year special day classes for 
all first and second apprentices throughout 
the province are being held in Windsor, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Ottawa. Classes for 
all trades are being held in Toronto; Hamil- 
ton has classes for all trades except steam- 
fitting; Ottawa has bricklaying, plumbing, and 











sheet metal, while Windsor has plumbing 
alone. Enrolments in these classes are as 
follows :— 
Resi- | From 
ay other Total 
appren- 
eon centres 
'TOrOntO. 4. aca eae ae 104 34 138 
Hamultons. 22) oer 58 74 132 
Windsor ys. ake otek cee 7 16 
Ottawa. vnche ck Sean cee 20 20 40 
320: 


There are also a number of third and fourth 
year apprentices attending these classes at. 
their own expense. 

Apprentices are enthusiastic about the 
classes and are unanimous in expressing the 
view that the school training is of much. 
greater benefit than that received on the job: 
during an equivalent space of time. A num- 
ber of employers whose apprentices attended. 
classes during the past two years have stated 
that they found it a good investment to pay 
the wages of boys while attending classes. 
The majority of these employers, however, felt 
that since the benefits of apprenticeship are: 
shared by all employers in the industry, the 
cost of sending boys to classes should be 
borne by all. 


Assessment.—The act was therefore amend-- 
ed at the last session of the legislature to. 
give the minister power to require employers: 
in any designated trade to contribute an- 
nually, or otherwise, such sums as may be 
required. For this year the funds raised by 
assessment are being used to pay appren- 
tices a weekly allowance of $10 while at-- 
tending classes, also the cost of the railway 
fares for boys from outside centres, and one. 
half of the tuition fees of boys sent to classes. 
from small centres where vocational schools 
have not been established. Apprentices are: 
struck from the payroll while attending. 
classes and each boy receives his allowance: 
on Friday of each week. 
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The rate of assessment for this year is one- 
eighth of one per cent of the 1929 payroll. A 
total of approximately $40,000 will be col- 
lected from more than 3,400 employers in all 
parts of the province. The average assess- 
ment is about twelve dollars, but more than 
2,100 employers pay the minimum assessment 
of five dollars, while only 65 firms are assessed 
more than one hundred dollars. 


Benefits of Act—It is too early to judge 
the effects of the act on industry, but already 
there has been a decided improvement in the 
training being given to apprentices. Many 
boys who under previous conditions would 
have drifted about from employer to em- 
ployer picking up their trades as best they 
could are receiving thorough training in the 
various branches of the work, which will fit 
them for responsible positions in later life. 
The supervision and assistance given by in- 
spectors and teachers have aroused their in- 
terest and stimulated them to greater endeav- 
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our. A visit to the classes now in session will 
convince the most confirmed sceptic of their 
value and necessity. 


As a result of developments to date, par- 
ticularly the collection of assessments, many 
employers have come to realize their respon- 
sibilities in training young workers as they 
have never done before. Some are decidedly 
opposed to being taxed for a service the 
value of which they do not appreciate, but the 
majority of employers are willing to give the 
act a fair trial. Organized labour feels that 
for the first time in many years an honest 
effort is being made to secure a regulated 
supply of skilled workers who will bring credit 
to the industry. 

Given a measure of support from both em- 
ployers and employees, which appears to be 
forthcoming, there is every reason to believe 
that a system of apprenticeship will be devel- 
oped in Ontario which will benefit all con- 
cerned and which may be extended to other 
trades and industries in the near future. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Industrial Health Units 


The Public Health Nurse, the official organ 
of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing (New York), has published its first 
special industrial nursing number. Among 
other valuable contributions this issue con- 
tains a paper by Dr. Glenn S. Everts on the 
“ Organization and Administration of Indus- 
trial Health Units.” (The Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1930, page 1369, noted that a joint 
industrial clinic was about to start at Mont- 
real under the auspices of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League.) 

An industrial health unit, as considered in 
this paper, is composed of a group of plants, 
each having 100 to 500 employees, which for 
purposes of health supervision are grouped 
into a single administrative unit with a total 
of approximately 1,000 employees. One in- 
dustrial nurse, it is stated, if her time is care- 
fully scheduled and the plants reasonably 
near together, can serve that number satisfac- 
torily and do the necessary travel between 
plants. Dr. Everts bases his recommendation 
as to the best method of organization on the 
experience of the Philadelphia Health Coun- 
cil, of which he is the medical secretary. 


Services—The Philadelphia plan, he writes, 
enumerates the following as the services to 
be provided for each plant:— 

1. Physical examinations, including exam- 
inations of all applicants for work before or 


shortly after employment; re-examination at 
intervals of employees having physical defects; 
annual examination of employees; 

2. Medical and surgical relief including 
emergency treatment of accidents and minor 
ilInesses occuring at plant, and follow-up of 
all compensable cases; advice as to the cor- 
rection of defects found upon examination; 
follow-up of sick employees in their homes 
by nurse when necessary; co-operation with 
family physician of sick, injured or defective 
employees. 

3. Instruction in first aid to selected indi- 
viduals or groups in each plant. 

4. Industrial hygiene and sanitation includ- 
ing sanitary survey of plant annually; sani- 
tary supervision of plant including regular 
inspection. 

5. Health education and hygienic instruc- 
tion, including health talks to employees, 
health classes for women workers, posters and 
especially prepared leaflets, motion pictures 
on health problems affecting industrial work- 
ers where suitable arrangements can be made. 

Benefits—Benefits derived from industrial 
health units include decreases of absenteeism 
and turn-over, with consequent increases in 
production, which are obtained in the follow- 
ing Wways:— 

1. Prevention of contagious diseases by de- 
tection, isolation and vaccination. 

2. Prevention of slight illnesses developing 
into serious sickness. 
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3. Diagnosis of early beginnings of serious 
types of illness, as tuberculosis, kidney disease, 
heart disease. 

4. Advice to employer in placing of physic- 
ally ,defective workmen at occupations where 
they can do efficient work without accident 
hazard. 

5. Investigation and advice regarding sani- 
tation and any industrial health problems 
which may arise. 

The cost of medical nursing service alone 1s 
borne by the participating plants. This cost 
is $450 per employee per year, payable 
monthly. Plants participating also have the 
expense of equipping a clinic or first aid room 
which costs from $100 to $400, depending on 
the size of the plant. 


Enginemen Demand Mechanical Aids 


The Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the United States is holding hearings in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the petition of the Engine 
Service Brotherhoods, ‘asking that railroads 
be required to install mechanical stokers and 
power reverse gears on all locomotives. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firamen and En- 
ginemen is presenting the case for mechanical 
stokers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers that for power reverse gears. The 
present situation im connection with the 
operation of large locomotives was explained 
recently by Mr. Timothy Shea, assistant presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, as follows:— 

“Engines have grown in size until hand fir- 


ing is beyond human endurance,” he said. 


“Firing always has been hard work. When 
I was on the Jersey Central in 1898, it was 
not at all uncommon for firemen to be taken 
out of the cab in a state of utter exhaustion. 
Engines in those days ran from 100,000 to 
198,000 pounds weight on the drivers. When 
this last size was introduced, the boys called 
them man killers. Now, the best freight en- 
gines run from 300,000 to 350,000 pounds on 
the drivers. It is impossible to fire such an 
engine properly by hand. 

“Byvery one of these giant engines takes the 
place of two or three or four of the older type, 
stops promotion, and throws some man who 
once had an engine back to firing. Of course, 
the depression has made things very much 
worse. In April, 1930, 33,000 of our men were 
on furlough. I suppose now the total is close 
to 38,000. A very large percentage of all the 
men who got their engines since 1906 have 
been demoted, and are back firing. We are 
trying to fix it so that these men, who have 
given the best years of their lives to railroad 


service, can still do the work they have been 
trained to do. They can’t shovel from 10 to 
30 tons of coal into a firebox on each run, 
and keep ib up very long; and that’s what 
these new engines take.” 

Mr. Shea holds that the mechanical stokers 
will more than pay their way. “ You can get 
a better fire with a mechanical stoker than it 
is possible to get by hand. An engine with a 
mechanical stoker will haul from 18 to 20 per 
cent more than the same engine will haul 
under hand firing.” 

Mr. McLaughlin, of the same Brotherhood, 
presented a similar case for power reverse 
gears. “Hand reverse gears are no longer 
safe,” he declared. “You are putting human 
muscle against steam power, and the steam 
power has grown too great.” 


Accident Prevention in Coal Mines in U.S.A. 


“ Safety in Coal Mines in 1930” is the sub- 
ject of an article by Mr. Scott Turner, Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, which 
appears in the February issue of Coal Age. 
The writer points out that each ton of coal 
produced in 1930 represented a somewhat 
larger loss of life than in 1929. The death rate 
per million tons is estimated at 3°91 as com- 
pared with 3°59 in 1929. Most of this in- 
crease is attributed to the larger number of 
deaths from major explosions of gas or coal 
dust during the year. Hiowever, it is pointed 
out that without such explosions in either 
year the death rate would still have been a 
little higher in 1930, chiefly because of a slight 
increase in the rate for falls of roof and coal. 

Mr. Turner states that “one definite 
achievement during 1930, so far as the Bureau 
of Mines is concerned, and one that should 
contribute toward the prevention of accidents, 
was completion of the training of 112,000 em- 
ployees in the mining and related industries 
in first-aid or mine-rescue methods. Of this 
number, 72,000 men were employed in coal 
mines. The total number trained last year 
was about 31,000 more than in any previous 
year, and it brought the total number of per- 
sons so trained by the Bureau of Mines since 
its establishment to approximately 480,000.” 

Other factors contributing to safety in coal 
mining were the increasing employment of 
rock-dusting in mines, and the increasing use 
of permissible explosives instead of the more 
dangerous black blasting powder. 

The annual number of accidents in coal 
mines is given as ranging from 110,000 to 120,- 
000, and the prevention of these accidents is 
considered to be the most important problem 
that confronts the coal mining industry. 
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Inexperienced Workers in Building 
Construction 


The risks connected with the employment 
of unskilled men in the building industry are 
described by Mr. Charles Denning, super- 
visory inspector of building construction for 
the State of New York, in an article in the 
United States Daily, as follows:— 


“We find little effort on the part of the 
employer to teach the safe method of working 
at dangerous operations. In recent years 
higher wages have attracted men to perform 
work for which they had but little training 
or experience. If such men prove unsatis- 
factory im one place they endeavour to secure 
work elsewhere; thus they gain a more or less 
haphazard training in a business which de- 
mands skill, judgment and experience. The 
result of these conditions has been that the 
industry has absorbed many untrained men, 
and such men are a source of danger to them- 
selves and other employees. The inexperi- 
enced worker trips or stumbles over unfamiliar 
footings on which the experienced worker 
treads with comparative safety. Moreover, 
much of the work has to be done at high 
speed, in close quarters, often with insufficient 
and changing light and shadows, all of which 
tend to confuse the inexperienced worker. 
The best condition and the most co-operation 
is secured on both large and small construc- 
tion work where the contractor is experienced 
and successful, and also among the greater 
portion of general contractors who properly 
install and maintain their own safeguarding.” 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


Of one hundred and thirteen deaths from 
poisonous gases in New York State in 1929, 
forty-five were from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. Seventeen of these deaths were due to 
operating the engine of an automobile in a 
closed garage. 

Employees of public garages frequently 
suffer from headaches or dizziness during the 
cold weather when the garage dioors are closed. 
If exposure is prolonged these symptoms may 
go on to muscular weakness, vomiting, mus- 
cular twitchings or even convulsions. Garages 
should be equipped with exhaust fans or some 
efficient system of natural ventilation. 


Unemployment and Health 


The United States Monthly Labour Review, 
December, 1980, states that last year the 
Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia con- 
ducted a survey of all the unemployed families 
on their lists on that day. Four hundred and 
forty-two families were studied, and it was 
found that there was illness in all of these 
families and that in 70 per cent the illness was 
among adults. This was considered unusual 
as it is usually the children who fall ill 
through poverty. Although the data are in- 
complete there would appear to be a direct 
relationship between extensive unemployment 
and an increased amount of sickness. 


Dust and Pulmonary Disease 


The subject of dusty trades is receiving a 
great deal of consideration of recent years. 
As a result, it has been ascertained that mor- 
bidity and mortality records indicate that 
workers in dusty trades have excessive rates 
of respiratory diseases and that inorganic dusts 
produce more pulmonary disability than or- 
ganic dusts. Silica of the crystalline variety 
is present in varying amounts in practically 
all industry dusts and is the chief element in 
the production of pulmonary disability. The 
disease silicosis in insidious in its onset and 
progress and presents few symptoms in its 
early stages. It is almost invariably com- 
plicated with tuberculosis and in latent tuber- 
culosis hastens progress of the disease. Masks 
are ineffective and the only real protection is 
the removal of the dust at its sources. 





The United States Public Health Service 
states that although in recent years it has 
been found that the human body takes up 
lead from its surroundings much more fre- 
quently than was formerly supposed, and al- 
though there are still important industrial 
sources of lead poisoning which need correc- 
tion, the incidence of lead poisoning does not 
seem to be on the increase. The receat de- 
velopment of quick-drying lacquers and 
enamels has doubtless kept down the number 
of cases of this disease. One of the most 
prolific sources yet remaining is the painter’s 
trade, and it is believed that here the dust 
arising from scraping or sandpapering dry 
paint may be more important than brush 
painting. Even the hazard in removing paint 
may be avoided by the use of wet methods. 
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LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


The executive of the United Mine Workers 
“of America (District 26) presented its legis- 
lative program to the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Government on March 14. The recommenda- 
tions included: Encouragement to establish 
coking plants; an eight-hour day for certain 
underground workers and all surface labour; 
old age pensions; amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, increasing the scale 
of compensation and bringing check-weigh- 
men within the scope of the Act; special 
legislation to grant compensation in several 
cases of death and injury held by the Com- 
pensation Board not to come within the Act. 

At another meeting the miners’ executive 
accompanied a New Waterford delegation, 
headed by Mayor W. J. Hinchey, which inter- 
viewed the government regarding the anti- 
cipated closing of No. 14 colliery at New 
Waterford. Premier G. S. Harrington gave 
assurances the government would make a 
further investigation before allowing the 
closing. 





The Edmonton Trades and Labour Council 
recently expressed strong opposition to a 
proposal made in the Alberta Legislature to 
establish the principle of appeals in Court 
from decisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. It is considered that the result 
of such procedure would be to delay the 
payment of compensation to injured work- 
men, and to undermine the authority of the 
Board. 


The Montreal Trades and Labour Congress 
Council, at a meeting on March 19, resolved 
to request the Dominion Government to in- 
stitute a system of unemployment insurance 
in Canada. This action was taken on the 
motion of Local 111 of the International 
Association of Machinists. 





Union Amalgamation in  Australia—An 
amalgamation conference of representatives of 
the Australian Workers’ Union and _ the 
Miners’ Federation was held at Sydney on 
January 19, 19381. It was agreed to retain the 
name “Australian Workers’ Union,” with 
headquarters in Sydney. The constitution of 
the new organization provides for division 
into branches. In addition to the Pastoral 
and Construction Branches, there will be a 
Mining Branch (comprising coal, shale and 
coke workers). The Mining Branch will be 
divided into districts similar to those pro- 
vided for in the rules of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. Membership will be open to all per- 
sons eligible to join the former Australian 
Workers’ Union and all persons covered by 
the constitution of the Miners’ Federation, and 
other classes of workers corresponding to the 
nature of the new organization. Provision is 
made for an annual convention of delegates 
from the branches on a membership basis of 
4,000 and in the case of miners’ delegates 
from districts on the same basis. The Mining 
Branch will be ‘represented on the Executive 
Council by two members. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


“The Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, 1927-1930” is 
the subject of a book recently published at 
the headquarters of that organization at 
Amsterdam. This publication, of 395 pages, 
contains a full account of the proceedings 
of the Fifth Ordinary International Trade 
Union Congress, held in Stockholm in July, 
to which reference was made in the Lasour 
GazettE, July, 19380, page 741, and October, 
1930, page 1170. It also includes the report 
of the conference of International Trade 
Secretariats, the report on activities presented 
to the congress, the text of the various 
papers submitted, and the resolutions adopted. 
Among the chief features of the book are the 
discussion of the economic policy of the 
LF.T.U., its draft social legislation program, 
and the addresses given on “ Disarmament and 
Peace” and “The Trade Union Movement in 
Countries Without Democracy.” 


In a brief introduction, the general inter- 
national economic situation is described as 
follows :— 

“This report on activities must be pre- 
faced by the general remark that recently 
there has been a great change for the worse 
in the economic position and that no signs 
of improvement are as yet in view. Especi- 
ally in industrial countries, the unemployment 
figures are abnormally high. The creation of 
national and international trusts and cartels 
is making increasing progress, but the con- 
sumer reaps little or no advantage from the 
process. The improvement which it was 
hoped that the International Economic Con- 
ference might effect in the economic policy of 
individual countries has not materalized; in 
fact, tariff walls have been raised higher than 
ever.” 

In spite of unfavourable economic condi- 
tions, the membership of the Federation is 
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reported as showing an improvement, Germany 
and Sweden, in particular, indicating sub- 
stantial increases. Three new national centres 
—the Greek and Esthonian national trade 
union organizations, and the Labour Union 
for Southwest Africa—became affiliated, while 
relations with non-affiliated national bodies 
were extended, thereby expanding the sphere 
of influence of the I.F.T.U. Tabular statis- 
ties indicate the membership of the affiliated 
national centres, the total at the end of 1929 
being 13,800,567, comprised in 27 national 
organizations. 

Discussing the attitude 
toward Communism, the report declares “the 
influence of the Communists in the free trade 
union movement has sunk to a minimum; 
the affiliated national centres and the inter- 
national trade secretariats have all held and, 
of course, still hold the principles of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, and 
the policy adopted by the Communists since 
the dissolution of the Anglo-Russian Commit- 
tee—that of gaining influence in our move- 
ment via the Scandinavian unions—has been 
baffled. The only Russian union belonging to 
an international trade secretariat—the Russian 
food-workers’ union, which was until recently 
a member of the Food-workers’ International 
—has now withdrawn, having at last realized 
that the executive of that International was 
not to be induced to adopt its opportunist and 
highly impracticable policy.” 

On the other hand the report states that 
the “International Federation of Trade Unions 
has carefully watched the inflammatory and 
reactionary action which has taken place in 
various countries, and has warned the working 
class of the danger of such tendencies.” 

The draft social legislation policy of the 
I.¥.T.U. is dealt with in several sections, 
This draft program, which formed the basis 
of the discussion of the congress at Stockholm, 
and which was referred back to the executive 
for further amendment, was outlined under its 
various sub-divisions in the Lasour Gazerre, 
October, 1930, page 1170. 

Economic Policy—The Economic Policy of 
the I.F.T.U. which was adopted at the 
Stockholm Congress, was formulated after 
several years of study of economic questions. 
It was considered that as a result of such 
policy, “the international working class will 
thus be provided with a clear statement of the 
standpoint of the free trade union movement 
in regard to current economic problems, and 
this will tend to strengthen the solidarity of 
the trade union fight of the individual coun- 
tries for the realisation of international trade 
union demands.” 

25085—5 


of the LF.T.U. 


The general object of such a policy is stated 
in part as follows:— 

“The unprecedented concentration of capi- 
talism during the last few years and the in- 
creasing competition for new markets and for 
the control of raw materials call for constant 
vigilance from the national and international 
trade union movements. In order to keep up 
its competitive capacity, every country and 
every enterprise endeavours to produce larger 
quantities of goods at lower costs. The or- 
ganized working class does not oppose this pro- 
cess of development. But it must resolutely 
combat the unmistakable policy of the em- 
ployers to appropriate for themselves alone 
the benefits of more systematic methods of 
production, which might otherwise be enjoyed 
by all mankind. Employers’ attempts to keep 
the share of wages in production as low as 
possible and to force down the standard of 
living of the working class must be resisted, 
and a higher standard of living, in keeping 
with the increase in productive capacity, at- 
tained.” 

The policy is classified under two headings— 
international and national. The demands 
listed in the international sphere included: 
(1) the establishing of an international econo- 
mic office in collaboration with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office; (2) supervision of the 
operations of international trusts, cartels and 
agreements; (3) promotion of international 
trade; (4) creation of economic courts of 
arbitration; (5) equalization of working con- 
ditions; (6) maintenance of stable currency 
and purchasing power. 


Prominent among the demands in the 
national sphere is that of rationalization of 
industry. “The Trade Unions” it is stated, 
“should further the conscious planning of the 
development of industries, rational organiza- 
tion into larger units, the reorganization of 
industrial finance, and substitution of the most 
modern plant and technique for less modern 
machinery and methods, provided safeguards 
against the exploitation of the workers are 
secured, and provided the standard of life of 
the workers rises proportionately as produc- 
tivity increases, With regard to rationalization, 
the I.F.T.U. requires among other guarantees, 
the following :— 


“(1) The participation of the trade union 
organizations in the preparation and appli- 
cation of measures of rationalization. 


“ (2) Comprehensive plans ensuring the 
transfer to other employment of workers who 
have been rendered superfluous in individual 
enterprises or branches of industry. 
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“(3) In case of delay in effecting this, the 
granting of unemployment benefit without re- 
striction of time to persons thus thrown out of 
employment. 

“(4) In the application of rationalization, 
full safeguards for the safety and health of the 
workers. 

“ (5) Guarantees that the workers shall re- 
ceive their share in the advantages resulting 
from rationalization by the following means, 


Hours of Work 


Shorter Hours in New South Wales 


The Industrial Arbitration (Eight Hours) 
Amendment Act, 1930, restored the working 
week of eight hours in New South Wales. 
This Act also provided for a system of ration- 
ing of work whereby an employer was author- 
ized to require any employee to lay off work 
for a time in order to allow whatever work 
was available to be shared equally among the 
employees. It also provided that during the 
lay-off the employee had no claim to wages. 
However, toward the close of 1930, the Goy- 
ernment decided to revert to the 44-hour 
week and to prohibit rationing in private in- 
dustry, the proclamation to this effect coming 
into force on January 5, 1981. 

The decision to abolish rationing of employ- 
ment has resulted in protests In various quar- 
ters on the ground that it would involve the 
dismissal of approximately 26,000 employees. 
The Employers’ Federation and the Retail 
Traders Association were particularly opposed 
to the change. Certain labour leaders also 
expressed themselves as being in favour of 
rationing. On the other hand, a prominent 
trade union official stated that under the ex- 
tensive rationing adopted by the employers 
the trade unions were losing heavily, as mem- 
bers could not keep up their payments and 
the unions were thus in danger of ceasing to 
function because of the exhaustion of funds. 
With rationing prohibited, employers would be 
compelled to extend full time to at least a 
proportion of their workers, and full dues 
could be collected from those at work. The 
strain on the unions would thus be relieved 
to some extent. 


Hours for State Employees in Western 
Australia 


The Arbitration Court of Western Aus- 
tralia recently granted an application by the 
Government for the amendment of the various 
awards covering employees in the State ser- 
vice, the objective being to revise the exist- 


adopted wholly or in part according to the re- 
quirements of the public interest; the reduc- 
tion of selling prices, the increase of real wages, 
the shortening of working hours and the guar- 
antee of an annual holiday.” 

Other demands in the field of national 
activity included: national supervision of 
national credit and currency; promotion of 
public enterprises; improvement of agricul- 
tural efficiency; expansion of home markets. 


in Australia 


ing scheme of district allowances and to in- 
crease the working hours from 44 to 48 in 
the week. In giving judgment, the president 
stated that in 1923 the court had delivered 
a number of awards covering the workers in- 
volved in the present application. All these 
awards provided for a 48-hour week, but later, 
by an Act of Administration, the hours were 
reduced to 44. The Crown, as the employer, 
now stated that it could no longer afford to 
have this concession continued, and the Court 
would now order a reversion to the hours 
provisions as embodied in the original awards. 
The 48-hour week would apply to all but 
engine-drivers and firemen during the slack 
period of the year and painters on building 
construction. With regard to the latter, the 
Court, in 1924, had decided after thorough 
investigation that painting was undoubtedly 
an unhealthy occupation, and that the shorter 
hours would do something to ameliorate the 
conditions inseparable from the trade. In the 
absence of any evidence to show that there 
had been any change in the unhealthy fea- 
tures of the industry since 1924, the Court 
must maintain the judgment of 1924. When 
questions of health were involved financial 
considerations had to go by the board. 





The Quebec Social Insurance Commission 
which was appointed last year (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1930, page 1286) is now 
conducting inquiries throughout the province 
into the various subjects referred to it for in- 
vestigation. Among these subjects, that of 
family allowances has already, according to 
reports in the press, received the approval of 
the Commission. Among the witnesses who 
submitted evidence on this subject was the 
Rev. Father Leon Label, 8.J., who was also 
one of the chief witnesses before the House 
of Commons committee on Industrial and In- 
ternational Relations in 1929, during their in- 
vestigation of family allowances (LABOUR 
GazeITE, June, 1929, page 605). 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On February 28, 1931, the total number 
of ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered with the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and officially notified 
to the International Labour Office was 421. 

At the same date the number of Conven- 
tions of which ratification had been author- 
ized by the competent authority in the coun- 
tries concerned but had not yet been registered 
at the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
was 26. 

During the month of February, 1931, six 
new ratifications were registered. 


Marking of the Weight on Heavy Packages 


The first country to ratify the Draft Con- 
vention concerning the marking of the weight 
on heavy packages transported by vessels, 
which was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1929, was the Irish 
Free State. Australia was the second country 
to deposit its ratification and now Japan’s 
ratification is being registered. 

The object of the Convention is to protect 
dock and riverside workers against accidents 
due to the overstraining of cranes and other 
mechanical appliances used for lifting and 
lowering goods in the loading or unloading of 
vessels. As the result of a suggestion made 
by the German Government, the question 
was considered by the International Labour 
Conference in 1928 and again in the following 
year, when, in spite of certain opposition from 
the employers’ representatives, the Conference 
adopted the present Convention. Its main 
operative provision requires that any package 
of one metric ton or more consigned within 
the territory of any country which ratifies 
the Convention for transport by sea or inland 
waterway shall have had its gross weight 
plainly marked on it before it is loaded on 
a vessel. 


Australia and the International Labour 
Conference 

Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in its issue of March 23, mentions that 
Australia has ratified to date three Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference, 
namely: (1) that concerning the creation of 
minimum wage-fixing machinery; (2) that con- 
cerning the marking of the weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels; and (3) the 
Convention concerning facilities for finding 
employment for seamen. “If,” the publication 
continues, “this number may seem small in 
proportion to the total of thirty Conventions 
so far adopted by the International Labour 
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Conference, it should be borne in mind that 
Australia is a federal country, and that the 
very definite limitations imposed by the Con- 
stitution on the powers of the Commonwealth 
with respect to industrial and labour matters 
complicate the question of the ratification of 
many of the Conventions.” 


Publications of the Office 


The fifth issue of the International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, containing 
judgments delivered during 1929, has just ap- 
peared. As in previous years the survey con- 
tains a selection of typical cases heard in 
England, France, Germany, Italy and the 
United States, with a subject index. In the 
English section the judgments relating to 
minimum wage rates and the Trades Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act of 1927 are of special 
importance. The French section includes 
several decisions interpreting the Act of 1928 
relating to notice of dismissal. Other im- 
portant decisions define the limits of the 
legitimate exercise of trade union pressure. 
As regards Germany, attention may be called 
to the decision relating to collective agree- 
ments and to the nullification by the Federal 
Labour Court of an arbitration award issued 
by the chairman of the board without the 
concurrence of his colleagues. Finally, the 
United States section contains some interest- 
ing decisions on the subject of constitutional- 
ity and injunctions. 





Russian Wages and Labour Conditions 

Under the title “ Wages and Regulation oof 
Conditions of Labour in the U.SS.R.” the 
International Labour Office has just published 
a posthumous report by the late Simon Zag- 
orski, formerly chief of the Russian Service 
in the Office. In a preface to the report the 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. Albert Thomas, draws attention to the 
fact that in this instance the Office has de- 
parted from its usual practice of assuming 
direct responsibility for its publications. The 
work has been published as left by Mr. 
Zagorsky. The first part of the report, deal- 
ing with the regulations of working conditions, 
describes the machinery of State regulation, 
the system of discipline in factories and the 
forms of individual and collective contracts 
of service. The second part deals with the 
system of wage regulation and wages policy 
and traces the increase in wages from 1924 to 
1929. Three appendices are added containing 
respectively exhaustive tables of monthly and 
daily wages in various industries, the methods 
of calculating cost-of-living index numbers 
and a bibliography. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 7,452, their em- 
ployees numbering 906,813 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,832, having an aggregate 


membership of 202,669 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


Largely owing to seasonal curtailment in 
the out-door industries, there was a fall- 
ing-off in employment at the beginning of 
March, which, however, involved a smaller 
number of workers than that indicated on 
March 1, 1930. Statements were furnished to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 7,452 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada, whose payrolls aggregated 901,585 
persons, as compared with 906,813 in the pre- 
ceding month. This decrease caused the index 
number (based upon the average for 1926 as 
100) to decline from 100°7 on February 1, 
1931, to 100-2 at the beginning of March, as 
compared with 110-2, 111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 
88-1, 91°8, 91-0, 82-9 and 89-1 on March 1, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the index 
was lower than on March 1, 1980, 1929 and 
1928, but with these exceptions was higher 
than in any previous year of the record. 

Improvement was indicated in manufactur- 
ing, but seasonal reductions were shown in 
logging, mining, construction, trade and trans- 
portation, while communications also reported 
reduced employment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was downward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario; in British 
Columbia there was no general change, while 
improvement was indicated in Quebec. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a consider- 
able decrease in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 543 employers reduced their staffs from 
75,180 persons on February 1, to 70,971 at the 


beginning of March. Gains were registered 
in railway transportation, building and railway 
construction, but manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, telephone communications and shipping 
and stevedoring were slacker, and there were 
large losses in highway construction, as the 
unemployment relief program progressed. Em- 
ployment on March 1, 1930, had also shown a 
decline, but the index then was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Quebec—Employment showed an increase 
in Quebec, contrasting with the decrease noted 
on March 1, 1930, when the index was, how- 
ever, several points higher. Logging was sea- 
sonally inactive on the date under review, and 
trade and services afforded less employment. 
On the other hand, manufacturing reported 
considerable seasonal improvement, especially 
in the leather, textile and iron and steel 
groups, and increased employment was also 
indicated in construction. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,736 firms, whose payrolls ag- 
gregated 263,174 employees, as against 260,692 
at the beginning of February. 


Ontario—Very little general change was 
registered in Ontario, where the 3,327 co- 
operating establishments reduced their labour 
forces by 550 persons, bringing them 372,826 
on March 1. The situation was not so favour- 
able as that noted on the same date of last 
year, although the losses then recorded were 
much larger. Iron and steel and textiles re- 
ported considerable recovery, and metallic ore, 
mining and services were slightly more active 
than on February 1; logging and construction, 
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however, were seasonally slacker, while reduc- 
tions were also indicated in pulp and paper, 
electrical apparatus and some other factories, 
and in trade. 

Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
late winter, there was a contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces on March 1; although this 
involved a smaller number of workers than 
that recorded on the same date in 19380, the 
index number was then higher than on the 
date under review. Statistics were tabulated 
from 1,096 firms with 119,037 employees, com- 
pared with 121,906 in their last report. Manu- 
facturing, notably of pulp and paper products, 
registered a moderate decrease, while coal 
mining, transportation, construction and trade 
showed considerable declines. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment declined in Hamilton and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities; in 
Vancouver, practically no change was indi- 
cated, while the trend was favourable in 
Montreal, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Additions to staffs were reported 
in Montreal, chiefly in textile, leather, iron 
and steel and vegetable food factories, and in 
construction. Statements were tabulated from 
973 firms employing 140,587 workers, as com- 
pared with 137,259 in the preceding month. 
The tendency on March 1, 1930, was down- 
ward, but the index then was rather higher. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Notrge.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia —Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of lumber products, recorded a falling- 
off in employment, and mining was also 
slacker, but logging and construction showed 
improvement, and fish-preserving plants re- 
ported the commencement of seasonal activ- 
ity. The working forces of the 750 co-oper- 
ating employers aggregated 75,577 persons, 
while the index, at 93-8, was the same as on 
February 1, but was over ten points lower 
than at the beginning of March, 1930, when 
additions to staffs had been indicated. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, but construction was not so brisk, 
while other industries recorded only small, 
general changes. The working forces of the 
131 co-operating employers totalled 13,071 
persons, compared with 12,792 on February 1, 
1931. The index was higher than on the same 
date in 1930, when losses had been indicated. 

Toronto—The iron and steel, textile and 
service groups showed increased activity, but 
there was a considerable decrease in printing 
and publishing plants, and in construction and 
trade. According to returns received from 
1,047 firms in Toronto, they had enlarged their 
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staffs from 118,003 workers in the preceding 
month to 118,344 at the beginning of March. 
Losses had been indicated on the same date 
of last year, when the index stood at 115-9, 
compared with 107-5 on March 1, 1931. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa improved; 
the gain took place chiefly in construction, 
while trade was not so active. The 153 co- 
operating employers reported a total payroll 
of 13,636 on the date under review, compared 
with 13,157 on February 1. The index was 
rather higher than on March 1, 1980, when a 
smaller advance had been noted. 

Hamilton—-A downward tendency was in 
evidence in most groups in Hamilton, but the 
losses were generally small. An aggregate 


payroll of 32,889 workers was reported by the 
227 firms whose returns were tabulated, and 
who employed 33,001 in their last report. De- 
creases had also been recorded on the same 
date of last year, but the level of employment 
then was higher. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
A slight decline was indicated in the Border 
Cities, mainly in manufactures and construc- 
tion. Data were received from 137 firms with 
11,847 employees, or 112 less than on February 
1. Employment was not so active as at the 


beginning of March, 1930, when improvement 


had been recorded. 


Winnipeg.—There was an increase in Win- 
nipeg, where 352 employers reported 29,752 


Nore.—The ‘“‘Relative Weight”’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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workers, as against 29,452 in the preceding 
month. The gain was largely in construction 
and manufacturing, while trade was seasonally 
slacker. Employment was in less volume than 
on March 1 of last year, although losses had 
then been registered. 


Vancouver—Manufactures recorded small 
gains in Vancouver, but trade showed seasonal 
curtailment; on the whole, there was practic- 
ally no change in the employment reported 
by 305 firms, whose payrolls aggregated 30,931 
persons. Improvement had been indicated on 


the same date of a year ago, when the index 
was almost the same. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The trend of employment in this group 
continued upward, according to statistics fur- 
nished by 4,540 manufacturers employing 476,- 
031 operatives, as compared with 468,500 at 
the beginning of February. The most pro- 
nounced recovery took place in iron and steel 


Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCIAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926=100) 
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129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
1-5 3-6 1-3 3-3 3-4 
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factories, but textiles also showed important 
seasonal gains and considerably increased ac- 
tivity was recorded in leather, food, chemical 
and building material plants. On the other 
hand, pulp and paper, tobacco, electrical ap- 
paratus and electric current works were 
slacker. The general improvement in manu- 
factures, though greater than on March 1, 


1930, was below the average recorded in the 
years since 1921, while the index was lower 
than at the beginning of March in the fast 
four years. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a small increase, con- 
trasting with the decline recorded on the 
same date last year. The index number, how- 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 








— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 














89-1 91-6 147-7 
82-9 94-5 98-9 
91-0 94-7 160-3 
91-8 93-1 163-9 
88-1 88-6 146-2 
92-6 94-9 139-0 
97-5 99-8 137-5 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
- 109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212°3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116-5 113-6 $0-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54:3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106-5 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100-7 96-1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82-7 


Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Mart dl VSS Tete ane eee 100-0 52-8 2°5 


-——— 


Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 


ications | portation | struction 











97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 

94 83-8 89-7 51-3 VUCT 87-5 

103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
104-3 90-5 90-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
97-2 91-3 90-1 57-8 88-7 91-3 

93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 

101-6 99-8 95-7 12:3 97-3 | 101-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116:3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117:3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-3 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104:3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179:8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
0 


109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122 


5:4 3:0 12-0 12-5 2°3 9-5 
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Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 




















Industries 1Relative | Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

Manufacturing.......... Oo ot 52-8 97-6 96-1 110-9 115-7 104-7 99-8 94-9 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 95-0 94-2 100-6 104-7 94-6 90-6 86-6 
Fur and products. {17 .).0....usess ss 0-2 89-1 86-5 80-2 84-8 88-2 83-2 94-4 
Leather and products............... 2-0 89-9 77-7 93-0 93-3 108-9 105-6 100-7 
Lumber and products..............- 4-1 70-5 70-6 90-4 95-0 88-9 85-5 83-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 51-8 52-8 76-5 81-1 77°4 74-6 75-0 
HMurniture ewe. Dace. a2 1-0 105-5 104-8 115-7 123-8 113-7 105-8 98-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 99-3 96-8 112-5 115-5 106-4 105-0 97-9 
Musicaliinstruments. - sees eoeee 0-2 49-1 51-0 68-7 103-3 95-3 95-8 91-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 97-6 95-9 100-9 100-2 93-8 94-4 92-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 95-4 97-4 108-8 108-0 108-3 99-8 94-7 
iPulpiandpaper.de.c. aaa beer 2-8 82-7 85-0 103-9 103-2 110-2 96-7 91-0 
iPaper products... .. os einen 0-8 99-1 96-6 106-9 109-7 106-0 103-5 98-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 111-1 114-4 116-1 114-3 107-0 103-2 98-9 
Rabbermproducts sac000 aces eee 1-5 102-8 104-3 127-5 138-5 119-5 108-5 105-6 
Dextilo products. ......s:. cece ee a 9-2 102-5 99-7 106-3 110-1 106-8 103-1 99-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 103-2 102-2 99-8 110-6 110-4 104-0 99-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 106-6 104-9 110-9 111-5 102-1 102-3 97-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 106-1 98-3 111-5 108-5 103-7 102-6 100-3 
Other textile products............. 1:0 89-0 87-6 104-1 110-3 111-6 104-0 102-6 
Plant products (n.e.s.)...........+++ 1-6 114-6 117-2 121-5 121-9 121-7 104-1 92-5 
PVOBACCOM ere ae ca Sas ¢ Cee eee 0-9 105-4 104-3 111-3 LTS 4 ee ere. [hes cee eC AR ete, 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 127-7 137-2 137-9 BSS GO eed s etl ie eee eae Set a eis 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 122-4 120-8 171-9; 152-9 148-0 107-3 119-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-9 118-9 114-2 118-8 112-9 108-9 101-6 98-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 95-4 91-6 104-8 107-7 96-0 92-1] 81-4 
Hlectric: current saeeus. cace tee meee 1-6 118-4 121-1 124-8 116-5 109-0 97-1 93-5 
HMlectrical apparatus «2400. «.<,tejs sein 1-7 136-2 143-2 157-8 130-4 109-6 107-4 94-1 
Tron and steel products.............. 13-8 96-0 93-0 117-2 132-1 106-9 103-5 97-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 106-8 102-5 130-5 141-4 114-1 104-1 93-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 99-8 105-0 129-4 127-1 117-3 104-4 96-1 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 45-8 43-9 84-3 125-3 104-0 111-7 94-0 
andi vehicles...) . 2.000 deee in 6-4 97-0 94-1 113-3 134-8 103-7 101-6 100-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-5 94-4 87-9 137-7 194-9 120-3 114-7 104-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 98-5 97-8 140-8 112-8 104-8 114-1 96-8 
Heating appliances..........-....-- 0-4 87-0 79-0 108-8 132-1 103-3 100-2 94-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 146-7 132-4 173-3 173-2 127-3 101-2 96-1 

Foundry and machine shops pro- 
CluGtamean arene ee ere ee 0-6 97-3 89-9 112-7 134-6 100-4 105-9 102-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 91-0 89-1 112-5 111-9 105-3 101-3 96-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 116-7 115-7 134-4 135-3 116-1 105-8 94-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-0 122-6 121-5 142-4 126-3 106-4 96-9 96-4 
Miscellaneoussits Base eieaoes 0-5 105-7 104-3 ‘ 110-7 5 96-6 104-4 95-1 

4 

WTOGGUNG eee ae ais as See Gee ons Tr 2-5 82-7 102-2 178-3 167-8 159-6 137-5 139-0 
MARIN OR san Reso cails fortes thao 5-4 109-5 111-6 119-8 115-9 111-4 101-6 93-0 
Woalta aye a Bete ys 9 pre es ee 2°9 99-5 104-1 106-7 111-6 109-7 104-2 95-0 
Motallicores) 4 nue... s on « 1s eee oe 1-8 138-4 136-0 151-7 125-6 122-6 102-1 92-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0:7 98-1 98-7 116-2 115-8 100-4 92-3 84-5 
COM MAINT COLON 0 sch «cae ate ees 3-0 103-9 106-6 118-7 112-0 101-2 99-8 94-7 
‘Welegraphs. oe esi4. oss. en eee 0-6 102-0 102-8 110-5 109-4 98-4 96-0 88-6 
Melephonessaamee be os sak. ae eee 2-4 104-3 107-5 120-8 112-7 101-9 100-9 96-2 
LPENSPOrtationees \crcsee oe te es 12-0 93-2 94-0 97-7 99-8 97-3 95-7 92-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-7 118-6 118-6 115-6 112-3 103-4 96-9 96-4 
DlLEAMrallLWavse ck aes eae 7-9 90-9 91-5 97-2 101-3 99-4 99-0 95-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 73-0 75-4 76-8 74-4 77-9 75-7 72-4 
Construction and Maintenance........... 12:5 101-1 101-5 83-7 80 0 73-3 72-3 $5 +6 
Buildings. ees ee ee 3-9 90-3 91-0 109-2 94-3 79-3 87-3 67-8 
FR oh WA yee, coors ako. asthe ceteris tees 5-0 138-1 149-8 52-0 40-7 49-9 27-4 25-4 
Rel Ways Sethe os Shee moyen MERE 3°6 81-0 80-9 eu 81-4 75-1 76-2 78°2 
SEFBICES... PN Sotine oS EARS Oe es 2-3 121-8 122-2 125-0 118-4 105-3 97-3 93-0 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-3 120-5 121-4 125-1 113-7 99-1 92-5 91-6 
WprOlesSlOuale.fe- Sepa stasis 0-2 125-9 128-7 119-0 122-5 114-6 100-9 101-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-8 122-6 121-5 126-8 124-5 111-5 103-0 92-0 
AGG PER Rare Tenet es ook Ah a 9-5 122-0 123-1 123-0 117-8 109-7 101-2 95-8 
RGEAT Taek. Oe tek. A omaaee Ante are 6-9 128-1 128-7 127-8 121-9 112-3 102-4 96-0 
Wiholosalor.. a0 .ci ge so ee 2-6 108-5 110-8 112-3 109-0 104-6 99-0 95-6 
AUT RC USEDICS, tx. «6 oe 5h ca EE kt 100-0 100-2 100-7 110-2 111-4 162-6 97-5 92-6 


‘The ‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated indust v ‘s of the total 
aumber of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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ever, stood at 95:0, as compared with 100-6 
on March i, 1980. The working forces of the 
190 reporting establishments aggregated 16,- 
393 persons, as compared with 16,227 in the 
preceding month. The advance occurred 
langely in dairies. 


Leather and Products—There was consider- 
able improvement in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 281 manufacturers, whose 
staffs aggregated 17,841 persons, compared 
with 15,477 on February 1. Gains were re- 
ported in Quebec and Ontario. A smaller in- 
crease had been noted on the corresponding 
date a year ago, but the index number then 
was rather higher. 

Lumber and Products—Practically no 
change was indicated in the lumber group, 
improvement in wooden vehicle plants being 
ofiset by losses in sawmills and container 
works. Statements were tabulated from 749 
employers, whose staffs totalled 36,469 work- 
ers. The tendency was favourable in Quebec 
and Ontario, but decreases were registered in 
British Columbia. The index number was 
lower than on March 1, 1930, when consider- 
able gains had been reported. 


Plant Products, Edible—An increase was 
recorded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in the sugar and syrup and chocolate 
and confectionery divisions. The firms mak- 
ing returns to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 379 in number, had 27,578 workers in 
their employ, or 591 more than at the begin- 
ning of February. Quebec and Ontario 
showed most of the gain. The tendency was 
downward at the beginning of March last 
year, when the index number stood at 100-9, 
compared with 97-6 on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—As on March 1, 
1930, there was a falling-off on the date under 
review, chiefly in the pulp and paper and 
printing and publishing divisions, while paper 
products showed improvement. A combined 
working force of 57,241 persons was reported 
by 588 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
58,408 employees on February 1. The situ- 
ation was not so favourable as in the early 
spring of 1930. The largest decline took place 
in Ontario, while increased activity was re- 
ported in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A moderate falling-off 
in employment was recorded in rubber fac- 
tories, 40 of which employed 13,118 workers, 
as compared with 13,258 in their last report. 
‘The index number was lower than on March 
1, 1930, when similar declines were indicated. 
The losses took place chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario. ; 
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Textile Products—Garment, cotton and 
knitting factories registered an increase which 
involved about the same number of employees 
as that reported on March 1, 1930. The level 
of employment then, however, was rather 
higher. The payrolls of the 710 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 82,524 persons, as 
compared with 80,289 on February 1. Con- 
siderable improvement was registered in Que- 
bec and Ontario, while elsewhere compara- 
tively small changes occurred. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Losses in employment were noted on March 1 
in distilled and malt liquor factories; the in- 
dex number, at 114-6, was nearly seven points 
lower than on the same date a year ago. 
Data were received from 148 firms employing 
14,622 workers, or 350 less than in their last 
report. The bulk of the decrease was in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Chemical Products—Further improvement 
took place in this group, according to data 
from 132 establishments with 8,464 employees, 
compared with 8,262 on February 1. The in- 
dex was practically the same as at the begin- 
ning of March last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Activity 
increased in building material plants, in which 
the situation was not so good as on the same 
date in 1980. Statements were compiled from 
152 manufacturers with 9,813 employees, as 
against 9,454 in the preceding month. Prac- 
tically all the gain took place in glass and 
stone works, and was recorded in Quebec. 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power showed a moderate 
recession, according to the 94 co-operating 
firms who employed 14,471 workers, compared 
with 14,764 on February 1. There were de- 
clines in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, with slight improvement in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
The index number was lower than on March 
1, 1930. 

Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment was downward in electrical appli- 
ance factories, 74 of which reduced their pay- 
rolls by 567 persons to 15,294 on the date 
under review; Ontario registered most of the 
loss. Curtailment had also been indicated at 
the beginning of March, 1930, when the index 
number was much higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were reported in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was, however, 
in smaller volume than in the early spring of 
1930. Automobile and railway car shops 
registered the greatest increases, but there was 
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also an upward movement in rolling mills, 
iron and steel fabrication, heating appliances 
and foundries and machine shops. Returns 
were tabulated from 724 establishments hav- 
ing 124,295 persons in their employ, or 3,762 
more than in the preceding month. The most 
noteworthy expansion was in Ontario, but 
general improvement was noted except in 
British Columbia. 


Non-Metal Ferrous Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc and copper plants showed heightened 
activity, while other non-ferrous metal plants 
reported little change; 120 firms had 17,999 
workers on their payrolls, as against 17,872 at 
the beginning of February. The additions to 
staffs were made chiefly in Quebec and On- 
tarlo, while there were losses in British Co- 
lumbia. The level of employment was lower 
than on March 1, 1980, although the gains 
then indicated were smaller. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 95 employers indicated that they had en- 
langed their forces from 11,932 workers in the 
preceding month to 12,085 at the beginning 
of March. Curtailment had been indicated 
on the corresponding date a year ago, but the 
index number then was decidedly higher. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 232 firms had 
22,199 men in their employ, or 5,185 less than 
in their last report. The decline involved a 
smaller number of workers than that recorded 
at the beginning of March a year ago, when 
the index was, however, many points higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in both Eastern and 
Western coal fields showed a seasonal falling- 
off, which involved the release of fewer work- 
ers than that indicated on March 1, 1930, when 
the index number was some seven points 
higher. . Eighty-three operators reduced their 
labour forces from 27,613 persons on Febru- 
ary 1, to 26,409 at the beginning of March, 
1931. 

Metallic Ores—As on the same date last 
year, there were general advances in employ- 
ment in this group at the beginning of March. 
Data were received from 67 mines employing 
16,249 workers, as against 15,947 at the be- 
ginning of February. The situation was not 
so good as on March 1, 1930, but was better 
than in any other March on record. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than coal).— 
Very little change was registered in these in- 
dustries, according to statistics from 76 em- 


ployers having 6,485 persons on their payrolls. 
An increase had been noted on March 1 of a 
year ago, when the index was higher. 


Communications 


Reductions in personnel were indicated on 
telephones, while telegraphs reported a slight 
gain. Returns were received from 68 com- 
panies and branches with 26,903 employees, 
compared with 27,555 in the preceding month. 
Curtailment had also been registered on 
March 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
tabulated from 152 employers in this division 
showed that their staffs, including 24,005 per- 
sons, were practically unchanged at the be- 
ginning of March. Losses had been noted on 
the same date in 1930, when the index was 
slightly lower. 


Steam Railways—Continued but smaller 
reductions were registered in steam railway 
cperation, from which 546 workers were re- 
leased by the 104 co-operating companies and 
divisional superintendents, on whose payrolls 
were 71,369 persons. A loss had also been in- 
dicated on March 1 last year, but the index 
number was then several points higher. De- 
clines were noted in the Prairie Provinces, but 
in the Maritime Provinces gains were re- 
corded. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
decrease in shipping and stevedoring, mainly 
in the Maritime Provinces. Employment was 
slightly less active than on March 1, 1939, 
when improvement had been indicated. On 
the date under review, 78 employers reported 
a staff of 12,109 persons, or 399 less than in 
the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in employment in 
building construction at the beginning of 
March; this was reported almost entirely in 
Ontario. The 687 contractors furnishing data 
throughout the Dominion had 35,419 em- 
ployees as against 35,920 on February 1. The 
index number was considerably lower than in 
the early spring of 1930. 


Highway—Shrinkage in employment in- 
volving a jJarger number of workers than on 
the corresponding date in 1930 was indicated 
in this group on March 1, 1931, when 265 em- 
ployers reported 45,296 workers, as compared 
with 49,043 on February 1. Most of this con- 
traction took place in the Maritime Provinces. 
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Employment was in greater volume than on 
March 1 in any other year on record, due to 
the unemployment relief program being car- 
ried out. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed a slight 
increase, according to data received from 46 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 31,884 persons, or 108 more than at 
the beginning of February. The gain was 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tario, while there were contractions in the 
Prairie Provinces. Losses had been noted at 
the beginning of March in 1930, when the 
index was lower. 


Services 


Very little change was indicated in the ser- 
vice group, in which 248 establishments re- 
ported a staff of 21,150 persons. Activity was 
slightly less than in the same month of 1930, 
although the index was higher than on March 
1 in earlier years of the record. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to 
release employees; there was a seasonal de- 
crease of 981 in the personnel of the 806 firms 
furnishing data, who had 86,127 workers. The 
index stood at 122-0 on March 1, 1931, 
compared with 123-0 at the beginning of 
March, 1930, the maximum so far recorded for 
that date. In a few of the larger stores, how- 
ever, it was reported that certain of the em- 
ployees were being given work in rotation, 
rather than for the full time per month. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of February remained in much the 
same volume as in January, the tendency, 
however, being toward greater activity. This 
was manifest by the returns tabulated for 
February from an aggregate of 1,832 labour 
organizations, combining 202,669 members, of 
whom 31,602, or a percentage of 15-6, were 
idle on the last day of the month, compared 
with 16-0 per cent at the close of January. 
Noteworthy contractions in available work, 
however, were recorded from F ebruary last 
year when 11-5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. A general upward employ- 
ment trend from January was noted by unions 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia, though the im- 
provement registered was slight. On the 
other hand, Alberta unions reported moderate 
declines in activity from January and reces- 


sions of minor importance occurred among 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions. In every 
province a lower level of activity was main- 
tained than in February a year ago, the con- 
tractions in Ontario being the most substan+ 
tial. 

Nach month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
island. Of these Saint John unions showed 
a noteworthy employment advance from 
January conditions, while fractional gains 
were reported by Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Regina unions. Edmonton unions, 
on the other hand, reported a moderate drop 
in the volume of work afforded and in Hali- 
fax and Vancouver nominal reductions only 
occurred. With the exception of Edmonton 
all cities used for comparison reflected a lower 
level of employment than in February of last 
year, the recessions indicated by Saint John 
unions being particularly marked, though the 
contractions reported in the other cities were 
noteworthy. In Edmonton the tendency was 
toward greater employment than in February 
a year ago, but the improvement registered 
was slight. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1925, to date. The level of the 
curve changed but slightly during February 
from the previous month, the projection con- 
tinuing in the downward movement shown 
during January and indicative of a better em- 
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ployment tendency. A distinct rise in the 
curve was noted from February last year, 
showing a marked increase in the volume of 
unemployment during the month reviewed. 
Activity for workers in the manufacturing 
industries showed a further, though slight, 
imerease at the close of February, the 481 
unions from which returns were tabulated, 
with 56,875 members, indicating 10-6 per cent 
of idleness, compared with 12-0 per cent in 
January. Pulp and paper makers reported 
employment advances during February which 
involved the greatest number of workers. 
Viewed from a percentage basis glass workers, 
cigarmakers, hat and cap workers and metal 
polishers indicated pronounced expansion, but 
as these tradesmen formed but a small share 
of the entire membership in the manufactur- 
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other hand, more favourable conditions pre- 
vailed for hat and cap, leather, fur, jewellery 
and glass workers. 

Employment for coal miners at the close of 
February eased off slightly from January, as 
shown by the returns received from 48 unions 
embracing a membership of 18,369 persons. 
Of these, 1,148, or a percentage of 6:2, were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 5-5 per cent of inactivity in January. 
This employment reduction indicated from 
January was entirely confined to the coal 
fields of Alberta, Nova Scotia unions showing 
nominally improved conditions, while in 
British Columbia all members were reported 
at work in the two months compared. A 
slight drop in the volume of work afforded 
was registered in the mining division from 
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ing industries they did not materially affect 
the percentage for the group as a whole. 
Among garment, leather and iron and steel 
workers an upward employment tendency was 
noted, though the gains were small. On the 
contrary, general labourers showed a substan- 
tial falling off in the employment afforded 
and among woodworkers the recessions were 
important, while minor declines in activity 
occurred among textile workers. In the print- 
ing trades approximately the same level of 
unemployment was maintained as in January. 
Compared with the situation for February 
last year, when 8:5 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in the manufacturing industries, pulp 
and paper makers, garment and iron and steel 
workers, printing tradesmen, wood workers, 
cigar makers, metal polishers, and bakers and 
confectioners, all reported a lower level of 
activity during the month reviewed. On the 





1928 


1329) 1930 193i 


February last year, when the unemployment 
percentage stood at 5-7. As in the previous 
comparison Alberta miners were wholly re- 
sponsible for this unfavourable employment 
trend during the month reviewed. In Nova 
Scotia the situation remained practically un- 
changed, while in British Columbia no in- 
activity was recorded, compared with a sub- 
stantial unemployment percentage in Febru- 
ary a year ago. 

Little change in. the situation for building 
tradesmen was shown during February from 
the previous month, though marked depres- 
sion was indicated from February a year ago. 
For the month reviewed reports were tabu- 
lated from 263 unions in the building trades 
with a membership total of 31,274 persons, 
47-1 per cent of whom were without work on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
46:2 per cent in January and with 34:0 per 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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cent in February, 1930. A downward em- 
ployment movement was shown by carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, and plumbers 
and steamfitters from January, which was 
largely offset by the improvement recorded 
among bridge and structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stone cutters, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. Bridge 
and structural iron workers and granite and 
stone cutters were the only trades to report 
a better situation than in February of last 
year, the gains for these workers being quite 
pronounced while in the remaining trades cur- 
tailment of activity was noted, the most ex- 
tensive of which occurred among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and carpenters and 
joiners. 


TABLE Ii.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Reports were tabulated from 788 unions in 
the transportation mdustries at the close of 
February, with 70,304 members, 7,312 of whom, 
or a percentage of 10.4 were without work, 
contrasted with 11.0 per cent in January. 
Steam railway employees, whose return con- 
stituted over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, street and electrical 
railway employees and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs all registered fractional employment in- 
creases, and navigation workers a minor de- 
cline in activity. Less favourable conditions 
prevailed in the transportation industries than 
in February last year, when 8.1 per cent of 
the workers reported were idle, steam railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs show- 
ing moderate employment recessions and street 
and electrical railway employees nominal de- 
clines only. Unemployment for navigation 
workers, however, was in slightly lesser volume 
than in February a year ago. 

From longshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, 14 reports 
were received during February, covering 6,908 
members, 1,907, or a percentage of 27.6, of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 24.0 in Jan- 
uary and with 10.8 in February last year. 

Retail clerks at the close of February were 
better engaged thian in the previous month, the 
seven reports tabulated, which represented a 
membership of 999 persons, indicating 1.5 per 
cent of inactivity compared with 3.4 per cent 
in January. In February of last year however 
all members were reported busy. 

Civic employees, with 69 unions reporting in 
February, a membership of 6,982 persons, in- 
dicated 1.9 per cent of their members idle at 
the end of the month in contrast with 2-1 per 
cent in January and with 1.6 per cent in 
February last year. 

Moderate improvement in conditions was 
reported by unions in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during February, the 127 unions from 
which reports were tabulated, with 6,842 mem- 
bers, showing 15.7 per cent of idleness, com- 
pared with 18.3 per cent in January. Hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers, stationary engineers and fire- 
men, and unclassified workers, all shared 
slightly this employment advance. With the 
exception of theatre and stage employees ail 
trades participated in the unfavourable em- 
ployment trend shown in comparison with 
February of last year, when 9-6 per cent of 
idleness was recorded in the miscellaneous 
group of trades, the recessions indicated by 
hotel and restaurant employees and unclassi- 
fied workers being especially noteworthy. 

Among fishermen an unemployment per- 
centage of 19-2 was recorded at the close of 
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February, in contrast with 11.0 per cent in 
January and with 2.4 per cent in February, 
1930. The percentage for the month under 
review was based on the reports received from 
3 unions embracing a membership of 1,305 
persons. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported a 
slight decline in activity during February from 
January conditions, as shown by the reports 
tabulated from 5 unions with 896 members. Of 
these, 290 or a percentage of 32.4, were idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
30.6 per cent of unemployment in January. 
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Heavy losses in employment were indicated 
from February last year, when 13-0 per cent 
of the members recorded were without work. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 
1919 to 1928, inclusive and for each month 
from January, 1929, to date. Table I sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table II. 


(3) Employment Offices Reports for February, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1931, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements ef- 
fected, showed an increase of 2 per cent over 
that of the previous month and a gain of 130 
per cent when compared with February, 1930. 
The total placements for the month under re- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


in the construction and maintenance group, 
which was the result of relief work carried on 
by different municipalities and provinces in 
road improvement, sewer construction, ete.; 
all other groups showed declines, that in log- 
ging being the heaviest. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1929, as represented 
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view in comparison with those of January 
were slightly less, however, due to the fewer 
number of working daxs, Manufacturing, 
farming and transportation were the only 
groups to show gains in placements over Janu- 
ary and of the declines registered that in con- 
struction and maintenance was the heaviest. 
The marked gain over February last year was 
entirely accounted for by increased placements 
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by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that the curve, 
both of vacancies and placements, in relation 
to applications, showed an upward trend 
throughout the month, and at the end of the 
period the curve of vacancies had attained a 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1931 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
————_| Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred placed same 
during | atend of] during to at end of | period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1930 
gaohiels:exerrelens Savsus ps treet ee 556 48 611 549 89 419 941 227 
etaue: Walinlor esiiefe.o ale-asia: cle eee eeteeuere 284 29 330 244 24 220 529 
PE Or eater Prats Mn 140 18 136 172 44 89 152 93 
OCC S Ah OP SERRA dot cbre 132 1 145 133 21 110 260 56 
a ekaie;s1estoie'e tiarstoreteteiene.ons 1,068 7 996 1,005 146 859 754 108 
Se HALE IY Ric ocricts PhiI0 5 57 3 43 5 38 19 260 17 
580 4 559 577 33 544 94 32 
371 0 394 301 75 296 400 59 
1,137 121 3,009 1,570 825 191 1,310 829 
6 0 24 0 0 24 13 
123 0 301 129 127 2 94 155 
416 49 1,464 415 284 48 786 280 
363 34 797 608 156 135 282 124 
9 2 10 7 7 0 7 98 
84 15 214 135 138 0 43 81 
136 21 19 276 it 74 78 
30, 283 516 49,400 30, 284 5,592 24,077 28, 042 5,114 
Bie inin/«'si010ih(s\s,c,acefaheneeetomiaie sit 21 2 222 214 37 177 81 
SOs o GRO RAR pina é octet 2,885 6 2,987 2,883 51 2,832 1,963 82 
itele (sie situa’ oie ae oie Sie ea eel 487 8 9 4 30 454 418 52 
> BIO AOC CIMT TOAS nae et 97 1 131 105 100 5 61 127 
Motel ele scc's «ss aor trcree Ne ereretnee 142 0 201 142 77 65 173 257 
Cue p es eeihs.5s xt Oe 882 9 1,002 896 46 845 304 50 
EL EO TE cho: «5 sig wa. <orcin eet eee 554 31 1,075 548 136 372 5,092 202 
cheat crate\eie/s sio/s\ sa, Sus'/s savor teens sR 1,795 16 1,81 1,792 49 1,743 141 50 
1,217 8 1,337 1,227 117 1,094 776 110 
2,031 13 2,131 2,034 231 1,789 1,761 574 
104 3 167 108 79 2 340 68 
79 2 100 80 36 44 92 243 
738 2 793 732 27 705 191 51 
3,504 81 3, 885 3,547 298 3,102 3,819 281 
209 1 254 100 105 32 180 
596 7 599 599 42 553 370 72 
1,230 1 1, 220 1,215 1,200 15 102 427 
sales a leh ons, tact Matec ete eee 1,038 45 1,429 1,091 127 964 1, 286 59 
Elaintratonss) art tec tase, Sve yer rao 358 12 486 346 61 285 323 78 
AMI Pate S Oc 283 2 286 281 67 214 356 98 
shalehvess ate dere Sel enters 127 2 323 140 85 35 102 58 
<hon SORA RO One) Samat 108 1 186 122 84 23 SOOT entice racers 
wisieisis sfateiate'aisi's © <tate ate «eee roe 97 0 314 97 56 41 155 167 
bok} d's) chaveke rote ills 3'Snce eves < ee 205 0 239 186 159 27 144 165 
SERGE BION BAG, Socom a< 10, 759 256 18,011 10,694 2,141 8,201 7,935 1,358 
sHheaMM eS SS Gees Pats aa rhe ero 542 7 05 516 156 360 1,597 4 
Nive oushste <0 syn ooh eed a chee: heberecre reels 7,541 43 9,016 7,560 814 6, 680 3, 244 1,576 
SO OI is es Oss cae 1,206 7 1,256 1,190 37 1,153 231 88 
alate aterea ete ORAL LER ene cee 17 0 8 6 6 85 32 
Pea. sles fase eae 6,318 36 7,680 6,354 771 5,517 2,928 1,456 
neg aiele S:ape Svoiey e Ope ROTTS 25639 54 3,000 25984 1,091 1,480 4,951 736 
UTsotdarsesbers? sr eictebaiereteie celeron 96 0 139 90 8 82 143 11 
ade faileieldy aie) s Busveraladvusns ocetius, 0 eae 21 0 21 21 21 0 Iii Wieaciomaercre he 2 
797 24 882 789 80 696 1,129 97 
47 5 62 42 33 9 7 18 
206 15 206 151 116 35 113 59 
384 6 579 389 258 131 1,844 301 
818 0 875 918 510 408 1,451 164 
38 1 70 40 31 9 119 36 
21 0 37 20 14 6 67 18 
211 3 129 124 20 104 18 32 
5,839 19 8,197 5,833 2,068 3, 736 7,143 1,501 
2,314 2 3,114 2,077 1,272 805 3,431 271 
61 0 550 303 281 22 421 24 
1,878 13 2,876 1,875 432 1,434 2,736 1,039 
1,271 4 1,261 1,263 39 1,224 264 
315 0 396 315 44 271 291 33 
bias dale thy ete oles 2,806 35 8,011 25908 563 25224 10, 253 874 
San CON OURE CAG nOOuOS Oe 31 4 110 2 27 81 63 
sHofinetete Bie asi «ai ter ctorte! oth tem ele 36 5 194 46 17 15 82 35 
teleEqu fa she tore :o oraes te Lary Rapa 595 1 660 593 4 589 488 12 
Boies elsaneTeNetete ce win. SAHRA ease 57 if 79 57 41 14 Vik 60 
PA Minnis ee 41 0 88 41 14 27 183 40 
Reais Qa heir megs, tite ee or ee oe 48 5 101 50 19 27 219 14 
PTinCe | GQEOrl Oe cccsnsaon kee 163 0 217 163 12 151 17 53 
Princemitupert j7ifsis, (86 2 PG, eee 96 0 90 96 91 5 261 50 
Revelstoke jeg. 20 60). eee at 80 0 98 80 2 78 22 3 
Vancouver eee ce eee 581 19 5,121 677 269 305 7,943 409 
Victoriag!. veers U. hones: 1,078 0 1,253 1,078 67 1,011 0 135 
ATOM Cea re oe. es OL ee Urs 51,809 843 73,240 52, 293 11,188 39, 686 56, 638 10,965 
Ment sn feet aa: SAE. LOTS 44,798 222 63,479 44,880 8,304 36, 443 50,721 7, 839 
Wiomentt®, . 7 '..4,43 bets rte. ate. 7,011 621 9,761 7,413 2,884 3,243 5,917 3,126 


*In the corresponding table last month “Kelowna” should have read “Nanaimo”, 
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level eight points and that of placements ten 
points higher than the levels recorded at the 
close of February, 1930. The ratio of vacan- 


cies to each 100 applications was 69:9 during . 


the first half and 71-7 during the second half 
of February, 1931, in comparison with the 
ratios of 63:8 and 64-1 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1930. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 68-9 and 70-2 as compared 
with 62-0 and 59-9 during the corresponding 
month of 1980. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 1931, 
was 2,159 as compared with 2,123 during the 
preceding month and with 966 in February, 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,052 in compari- 
son with 3,310 in January, 1931, and with 1,510 
during February last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Feb- 
ruary, 1931, was 2,120, of which 466 were in 
regular employment and 1,654 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,076 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for February a year 
ago averaged 920 daily, consisting of 457 place- 
ments in regular and 463 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of February, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 52,298 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 50,874 
placements; of these the placements in regular 
employment were 11,188, of which 8,304 were 
of men and 2,884 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 39,686. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 44,798 
for men and 7,011 for women, a total of 51,809, 
while applications for work numbered 73,240, 
of which 63,479 were from men and 9,761 from 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada each year from January, 1921, 
to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
1021 ee eas ee eer ee 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
D9 22e pistes tae wie ce ko 297, 827 95,695 393 , 522 
W928 ho der Sete ae coe ee 347, 16. 115,387 462,552 
SE OL ARE OS to 247,425.) 118,707 366, 132 
TO 2B sca co Nate voices tach ete oe 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1O26ES. ... Lee he. © oer 300,226 | 109,929 410,155 
TOOT Aer, see Ee here Surette eee 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
T9289 oh BREAD ae obit 334,604 | 135,724 470,328 
TQ 29 Meera ieee tee en ne 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
O30 co xe Sass oho ea 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931°@, months hareeee 25,120 79,726 104,846 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decrease of over 4 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 29 per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were 7 per cent less than in Jan- 
uary and nearly 30 per cent below February, 
1980. All industrial groups participated in the 
declines in placements from February last year 
except farming and mining, and in these di- 
visions the gains were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manufac- 
turing 31; construction and maintenance 55; 
trade 38; and services 343, of which 267 were 
of household workers. There were 42 men 
and 47 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


New Brunswick 


During February, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for 
nearly 5 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and were over 64 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of 6 per cent in placements 
in comparison with January and of nearly 66 
per cent when compared with February, 1930. 
There was a small decrease in placements in 
the manufacturing industries from February 
last year, but gains were reported in all other 
groups. Construction and maintenance showed 
the largest increase, attributable to work un- 
dertaken in relief of unemployment on high- 
way and railway construction. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
25; transportation, 24; construction and main- 
tenance, 349; trade, 23; and services, 575, of 
which 327 were of household workers. During 
the month regular employment was obtained 
for 96 men and 50 women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during February called for 
nearly 14 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but over 18 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of over 5 per cent in 
placements when compared with January, but 
a gain of nearly 8 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1930. Services showed the largest 
increase in placements over February last year, 
but there were minor gains in construction and 
maintenance, mining and trade. All other 
groups reported fewer placements, but with 
the exception of logging, where a considerable 
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reduction was recorded, these declines were 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 63; logging, 93; con- 
struction and maintenance, 154; trade, 39; and 
services, 644, of which 530 were of household 
workers. ‘There were 351 men and 474 women 
placed in regular émployment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received by employment offices in 
Ontario during February, were nearly 10 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 183 per cent above the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of over 
9 per cent in placements when compared with 
January, but a gain of nearly 210 per cent in 
comparison with February, 1980. The large 
increase in placements over February of last 
year was entirely due to work undertaken in 
relief of unemployment on highway and sewer 
construction, as the gains in services and trans- 
portation, the only other groups in which 
placements were higher, were more than offset 
by declines in all other divisions. Of the re- 
ductions, those in logging were the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 799; logging, 476; 
farming, 210; transportation, 138; construction 
and maintenance, 24,368; trade, 333; and ser- 
vices, 3,276, of which 2,004 were of household 
workers. During the month, 4,359 men and 
1,283 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

MANITOBA 


There was a nominal gain only in both 
vacancies notified and placements effected by 
employment offices in Manitoba during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain’ of nearly 200 per cent in 
vacancies and of nearly 164 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with the corresponding 
month of last year. The entire gain in place- 
ments over February, 1930, was due to relief 
work for the unemployed, as construction and 
maintenance, the industrial division under 
which this work is provided, was the only 
group to show improvement under this com- 
parison. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in logging, services and farming were 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 41; logging, 53 : 
farming, 158; construction and maintenance, 
6,190; trade, 84; and services, 955, of which 
811 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 457 of men 
and 357 of women. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, was nearly 18 per 
cent less than in the preceding month but 
nearly 55 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements de- 
clined over 19 per cent from the preceding 
month, but were nearly 59 per cent higher 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. The improvement over February, 1930, 
was, for the greater part, due to placements 
on relief work under construction and main- 
tenance, although more workers found em- 
ployment in the logging industry. Of the 
declines in all other groups, those in services 
were the most noteworthy. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
28; logging, 262; farming, 192; construction 
and maintenance, 1,406; trade, 39; and ser- 
vices, 614, of which 415 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was provided 
for 796 men and 295 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during February, were nearly 24 per 
cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 52 per cent in excess of February, 
1930. There was a gain also of nearly 24 
per cent in placements when compared with 
the preceding month and of over 53 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. As in all other provinces, relief 
work accounted for the gain in placements 
over February a year ago. There was, how- 
ever, a small increase in bush placements and 
a nominal gain in mining, Fewer placements 
were effected in all other groups, the reduc- 
tions In services and farming being the most 
substantial. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included: manufacturing, 52; logging, 495; 
farming, 200; construction and maintenance, 
4,422; and services, 572, of which 495 were 
of household workers. During the month 
1,849 men and 219 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in British Columbia during February 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of over 38 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined over 16 per cent when com- 
pared with January, but were nearly 43 per 
cent higher than in February, 1930. The in- 
crease In placements over February of last 
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year was due to work undertaken in relief 
of unemployment on highway and sewer con- 
struction. Logging showed a nominal gain, 
but all other groups declines. Of the latter, 
the largest reductions were reported in ser- 
vices and manufacturing. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included: manufacturing, 44; 
logging, 229; farming, 93; construction and 
maintenance, 1,689; and services, 660, of which 
419 were of household workers. During the 
month 354 men and 209 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 11,188 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,229 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 453 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 423 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 30 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Certificates issued in Quebec during Febru- 
ary numbered 6, these being granted at Hull 
to bushmen proceeding to Pembroke and 
vicinity. 

In Ontario 182 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation, 177 of whom went 
to provincial employment, the remainder rep- 
resenting an interprovincial movement. Within 
the province Port Arthur transferred 107 bush 
workers and Fort William 54 bush workers to 
centres within their respective zones. The 
Timmins zone was the destination of 2 carpen- 
ters, 1 cement finisher, and 1 pipefitter, travel- 
ling from Niagara Falls, 3 miners from Cobalt, 
3 lumber loaders from North Bay, and 3 
carpenters from Pembroke. In _ addition, 
Ottawa despatched 3 bushmen to Sudbury. 
The 5 persons going outside the province were 
mine workers conveyed from Cobalt to em- 
ployment in the Amos zone. 

Transfers, both within and from the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba during February were 
effected by the Winnipeg office and numbered 
48. Of these, 33 were provincial and 15 inter- 
provincial. Provincially 24 farm hands, 5 
bushmen and 1 chef secured certificates to 
centres within the Winnipeg zone and 2 farm 
domestics and 1 hotel employee to points in 
the Brandon zone. The workers proceeding to 
employment outside the province included 1 
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farm hand, 1 farm domestic, and 1 blacksmith 
going to Port Arthur, I porcelain hand turner 
to Toronto, 1 hotel chef to Yorkton, and 8 
farm hands and 2 farm domestics to various 
Saskatchewan rural points. 

Benefiting by the Employment Service re- 
duced rate in Saskatchewan 156 persons pro- 
ceeded to employment within the province, 
and 3 to situations outside. Of the latter, 
Regina transferred 1 mine labourer to Dau- 
phin, and 1 teacher to Edmonton, which 
zone also received 1 farm hand from Saska- 
toon. A large part of the provincial move- 
ment was of bush workers, 81 going to 
Yorkton zone, 39 to the Prince Albert zone 
and 2 to Regina, the Prince Albert, Saska- 
toon and Regina offices being responsible for 
the transfer of these workers. In addition, 
25 farm hands and 2 farm domestics were 
despatched to various agricultural districts 
throughout the province, 5 farm hands and 1 
farm domestic being transported from Moose 
Jaw, 3 farm hands from Prince Albert, 16 
farm hands and 1 farm domestic from Regina 
and 1 farm hand from Saskatoon. From 
Regina also, 1 hotel employee was sent to 
Estevan, 1 teacher to Yorkton, and 2 teachers 
within the Regina zone. To centres within 
their respective zones Saskatoon despatched 1 
hotel cook and 1 hotel porter, and Prince 
Albert 1 harness repairer. 


All certificates issued in Alberta during 
February were to provincial points and 
totalled 31. Of these 23 were granted by the 
Edmonton office to 1 farm domestic and 2 
farm workers travelling to Calgary, and to 
11 farm hands, 1 farm housekeeper, 1 cook, 
2 mine workers, 3 maids, 1 bushman and 1 
labourer going to situations within the 
Edmonton zone. Securing certificates at Cal- 
gary 3 farm domestics were carried at the 
reduced rate to Lethbridge, 1 housekeeper, 1 
farm hand and 1 hotel employee to Drum- 
heller, and 2 farm hands within the Calgary 
zone. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
Offices during February involved an issue of 
27 reduced rate certificates, 26 of which were 
to centres within the province, and 1 to a 
point outside. The latter was granted to a 
farm hand travelling from Vancouver to 
Edmonton. Within the province the Van- 
couver office effected transfers of 1 farm hand 
to Prince George and of 6 railway construc- 
tions workers, 2 bush workers, 2 power con- 
struction workers, 1 farm hand, 1 house- 
keeper, 1 carpenter and 1 flunkey to employ- 
ment within the Vancouver zone. In addi- 
tion, 8 bushmen went from Prince George 
and 2 bushmen and 1 farm hand from Nelson 
to centres within their respective zones. 
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Of the 453 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February 320 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 110 by the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 11 by the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During February, 1931 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 61 cities during Febru- 
ary, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was lower by $1,581,158 or 21-1 per 
cent than in the preceding month, and was 
also less by $2,989,491 or 33-5 per cent than 
in February of last year; the total stood at 
$5,929,587 during February, 1931, as compared 
with $7,510,745 in January, 1931, and $8,919,- 
078 in February, 1930. The February, 1931, 
total was below the average for February in 
the years 1920-30, but the aggregate for the 
first two months of this year was higher than 
the January-February average in the last 
eleven years; it was in fact higher than in 
any earlier year since 1920 except 1928, 1929 
and 1930, while the wholesale costs of building 
materials were considerably lower than in any 
of the preceding eleven years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 600 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $2,200,000, 
and nearly 1,100 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $3,500,000. In 
January, authority was given for the erection 
of some 400 dwellings and 1,000 other build- 
ings, estimated at approximately $1,800,000 
and $4,500,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported increases in the value of the 
permits issued as compared with January, 
1931; the largest gain, of $488,950, took place 
in Manitoba. Of the declines in the remain- 
ing provinces, that of $1,544,539 or 46-9 per 
cent in Ontario was most pronounced. 

As compared with February, 1930, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
registered gains, that of $345,495, or 24-9 per 
cent in Saskatchewan being greatest. Of the 
decreases in the remaining provinces, that of 
$2,492,352 or 48-8 per cent in Ontario was 
most marked. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1931, but a reduction 
as compared with February, 1930. In Toronto 


there were declines, and in Winnipeg there 
were increases in both comparisons, while 
Vancouver reported a reduction as compared 
with January, but an increase over February 
of last year. Of the other cities, the follow- 
ing recorded increases in the value of build- 
ing authorized during February as compared 
with January, 1931, and February, 1930: West- 
mount, Brantford, Fort William, Kingston, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Regina, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Kamloops and Nanaimo. 


Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1931—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 








Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value of of value wholesale 
Value of permits of permits | prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first two first two | materialsin 
February months months first two 
(1920=100) |} months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
193 eee 5,929,587 | 13,440,332 132-1 83-8 
1930450: 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 158-6 96-8 
19295030.. 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 185-6 99-6 
1928...... 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 177-3 96°4 
19278 Fo 7,138,176 | 13,314, 713 130-8 97-1 
19263,.5 5 7,639,549 | 11,859,083 116-6 102-4 
1925) nor. 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 111-6 103-2 
1934 4,093,800 | 8,554,379 84-0 112-3 
1923 224 5,679,671 | 9,819,169 96-5 110-1 
a 4,738,105 | 8,064,642 79-3 108-3 
190 ee 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 61-7 140-5 
1920steee 6,156,287 | 10,173,311 100-0 137-5 





The aggregate for the first two months of 
1931 was lower by 16:7 per cent than the 
total for the same months of 1930, but was 
greater than the average of $12,042,474 re- 
corded in the years 1920-1930. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities February, | January, | February, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown sass. ee ee ee eel eee Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 113,350 49, 840 324, 855 
CP alilaxe. sees, ssa 113,150 44,840 321,405 
New Glasgow..... 200 5,000 7 
*Svdneyiescdeecp eee s- Nil Nil 2,750 
New Brunswick..... 28,525 80,875 458,495 
reGeriCcOle na eines mies oreo | ete aiaieie tee aaa 416, 000 
*MOnctOnisd =. tan'«'s ders 1,400 Nil 14,050 
*Saint John........> POL ADAS 80,875 28,445 
Quebec ic. i. beet 1,208,455 1,466, 442 1,715,307 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 1,078,860 | 1,028,570 | 1,458,790 
*Quebeci. ss tesasiee> 46, 457 317,247 124, (7 
Shawinigan Falls. . 4,000 Nil 42,250 
*Sherbrooke........ 5,150 93,900 19,900 
*Three Rivers...... 24,350 26,725 45,450 
*Westmount........ 49 638 Nil 37,200 
Ontariow 2)... fess. 1, 745,345 3,289, 884 4,237, 697 
Belleville.......... 3,400 200 8,750 
"Brantiord..cees: o=4 80, 697 (EAST 7,770 
Chatham...... eK. 69, 950 2,300 409, 567 
*Fort William...... 98,300 14,000 30, 000 
PNAS RA ASA Po oa 100 7,350 4,950 
*“Guelphieiss. ob ces 1, 083 36,525 7,740 
SHamiltons. ».ccoer 322,400 158, 200 516, 200 
PIKINPSCON 65 'ecos oi of 75,945 14,800 32,050 
*Kitchener.......... UG} 72,550 12,675 
SLondon &. .cameceeds 43, 270 522,650 31,815 
Niagara Falls...... 8,950 5,305 20,850 
SHAWL ss Sscre «'s 3 1,850 49,050 5,875 
POCEAWA...ofee cet) 38, 600 40,400 97,430 
Owen Sound....... 6, 000 Nil Nil 
*Peterborough...... 9,000 7,025 1,000 
“PorteArthurs.s2 acts 9,989 925 10,055 
SOLTOUOLGs @c stinieiee,s 24, 650 11,530 36, 200 
*St. Catharines..... 9, 755 4,458 14,865 
*St. Themas,) ..6..~ 2,800 880 835 





Cities February, | January, February, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnia wien. oie 19,089 9,525 16,490 
Sault Ste. Marie... 2330 1,158 1,675 
*Porontowerenceae oe 698,185 | 1,243,086 | 2,632,228 
York and_East 
York Town- 
GHIDSe. ose eee: 174,581 494, 558 166,509 
Wellandsee. 3:28: «= 2,200 14,990 20,685 
SWInGSGEAE, » eciraes 16, 246 7,300 66, 690 
East Windsor.... Nil 500 14,750 
Riverside........ 600 Nil 35,000 
Sandwich........ 1,600 1,200 12,900 
Walkerville...... 12,000 482,000 18,000 
Woodstock......... 64 15,782 4,143 
Manitoba............ 600,375 111,425 403,270 
7 Brancdonendecctts Nil Nil Nil 
St. Boniface........ 375 75 6,570 
*Winnipeg........... 600, 000 111,350 396, 700 
Saskatchewan....... 285, 504 256, 658 137,057 
*Moose Jaw........- 1, 655 4,000 625 
“Regingdiccses ss a = 268, 359 34, 083 88, 507 
*Saskatoontwss «acct 15,490 218,575 47,925 
Albertacy. ccc ccna + 217,128 169, 433 256, 987 
*Caleary . mites 153,347 93 , 428 205, 148 
*Edmonton........- 46, 650 26,100 39,490 
Lethbridge........ 11,176 47,555 7,084 
Medicine Hat...... 5,955 2,350 5,265 
British Co.umbia....| 1,730,905 | 2,086,188 | 1,385,410 
Kamloops........- ,339 , 505 14,050 
Nana MMO Ue cecil 5,675 350 3,420 
*New Westminster. 25,200 198, 860 44,755 
Prince Rupert...... 14,860 94 26,736 
*ViancoOuver. 2-22) 3: 1,622,335 | 1,797,550 | 1,081,544 
North Vancouver Uhaviils: 11,765 16,835 
*Victoriacwe ssc cee 39, 785 68, 218 198,070 
Total—61 Cities....| 5,929,587 | 7,510,745 | 8,919,078 
*Total—35 Cities....| 5,560,994 | 6,350,287 | 7,640,024 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


IO irene eee reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in ‘(Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
February, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further indi- 
cated by unemployment percentages based on 
statistics compiled each month by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the source of these 
statistics being returns obtained from the trade 
union locals in 24 representative cities. Sum- 
mary figures for March, 1931, and previous 
months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


The fluctuations in the course of employ- 
ment observed in January continued during 
February, but by the end of the month there 
had been a slight net increase in the numbers 
unemployed. 

There were increases in the numbers un- 
employed in coal mining; in the manufacture 
of glass, pig iron, non-ferrous metals, tin- 
plates, and iron and steel tubes; in engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, the motor 
vehicle industry, the hosiery and carpet trades, 
textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, paper 
manufacture and dock and harbour service. 

There was a further improvement, how- 
ever, in the manufacture of pottery, steel, silk 
and artificial silk. The numbers unemployed 
also decreased in the building trade, public 
works and contracting and cement manu- 
facture, and in the cotton, woollen and 
worsted, linen, lace, boot and shoe, and 
clothing industries. 
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Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at February 23, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 21-7, 
as compared with 21-5 at January 26, 1931, 
and with 12-9 at February 24, 1930. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at February 23, 
1931, was 16-7, as compared with 16-5 at 
January 26, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5:0, the same as at 
January 26. For males alone the percentage 
at February 23, 1931, was 22-6, and for females 
19-6; at January 26, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 22-1 and 19-9. 


At February 23, 1931, the numbers of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,888,716 wholly 
unemployed, 613,692 temporarily stopped, and 
115,250 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,617,658. This was 25,008 
more than a month before, and 1,078,393 
more than a year before. The total included 
1,893,817 men, 70,958 boys, 591,623 women and 
61,260 girls. 


The 1,888,716 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,323,300 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 465,300 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
100,100 uninsured persons. The wholly un- 
employed claimants for benefit, numbering 1,- 
714,556, included 234,949 men, 6,050 boys, 
45,473 women, and 3,468 girls, who had been 
on the register for less than one month. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 23, 1931, 
was 2,693,811. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
less than one-tenth of one per cent in Febru- 
ary, 1931, as compared with January, 1931, 
and pay-roll totals increased 4:7 per cent ac- 
cording to returns made to the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. The industries included in 
the above statement are manufacturing, coal 
mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying and 
non-metallic mining, crude petroleum produc- 
ing, public utilities, trade (wholesale and re- 
tail), hotels, canning and preserving, and 
laundries, dyeing and cleaning. 


A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of November and December, 
1930, and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of February. 
The number of employees of Class I rail- 
roads as at December 15, totalled 1,340,470, 
representing a decrease of 2-7 per cent since 
November 15, 1930. The amount of pay-roll 
in the entire month of December was $185,- 
396,509, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 0-4 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in 
February, 1931, increased 1-4 per cent as com- 
pared with January and pay-roll totals in- 
creased 7°5 per cent. Those changes are based 
upon returns made by 138,377 identical estab- 
lishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing 
industries in the United States, having in 
February, 2,772,219 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $66,567,283. 

Regular manufacturing employment and 
pay rolls show a marked upward trend in 
February following the customary decreases 
in January due to inventory taking and re- 
pairs, and the increases in February this year 
compare favourably with those in the years 
prior to 1930; in February, 1930, the increase 
in employment was only 0-1 per cent and 
the increase in pay rolls only 3-5 per cent. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for February, 1931, is 74-1, as compared 
with 73-1 for January, 1931, 75-1 for Decem- 
ber, 1930, and 90-3 for February, 1930; the 
index of pay-roll totals for February, 1931, is 
67-0, as compared with 62-3 for January, 1931, 
67-4 for December, 1930, and 90-7 for Febru- 
ary, 1930. The monthly average for 1926 
equals 100. 

Hight of the 12 groups of manufacturing 
industries showed employment gains in Febru- 
ary, and 10 groups showed pay-roll gains. 
The textile group gained 4-1 per cent in em- 
ployment, leather 3-5 per cent, stone-clay- 
glass 2-3 per cent, and tobacco 10:2 per cent. 
Pay-roll gains included 28:5 per cent in the 
vehicles group, 13-5 per cent in leather, 11-6 
per cent in textiles, 10-5 per cent in stone- 
clay-glass, and over 6 per cent each in the 
iron and steel and the other metals group. 
Decreases were shown in both items in the 
food and the paper groups, and in employ- 
ment alone in the chemicals and miscellaneous 
industries groups. 

Increased employment in February was 
shown in 81 of the 54 separate industries and 
increased pay rolls in 43 industries. The out- 
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standing gains were 13-8 per cent in stoves, 
11-9 per cent in cigars, 8-8 per cent in woollen 
and worsted goods, over 7 per cent each. in 
millinery and carpets; and about 6 per cent 
each in both men’s and women’s clothing, 
shirts, stamped ware, cast-iron pipe, and 
hosiery, and 4-5 per cent in boots and shoes. 
Automobiles gained 2-4 per cent; the iron and 
steel industry, 0-4 per cent; and cotton goods, 
0-2 per cent. In nearly every instance pay- 
roll increases were much greater than em- 
ployment increases. The notable pay-roll in- 
creases were 52°5 per cent in automobiles, 
24-9 per cent in carpets, 22:3 per cent each 
in stoves and stamped ware, and between 11 
and 18 per cent each in 8 of the textile in- 
dustries and in cement and glass. 

There were no decreases in employment in 
February of especial significance. 

Four of the 10 industries surveyed but not 
included in the bureau’s indexes reported in- 
creased employment in February as com- 
pared with January, these being: rayon, 0:5 
per cent; jewelry, 2-9 per cent; paint and 
varnish, 1:2 per cent; and beverages, 1:2 per 
cent. Decreased employment in February 
was shown as follows: radio, 5:4 per cent; 
aircraft, 4:8 per cent; rubber goods, 0:2 per 
cent; beet sugar, 76:1 per cent; cash registers, 
etc., 2-5 per cent; and typewriters, 1-6 per 
cent. 

The beet-sugar industry reaches its mini- 
mum employment point in February or 
March; typewriters and supplies are present- 
ed for the first time in its comparison for 
January and February. 

Six of the nine geographic divisions report- 
ed increased employment in February, the 
New England division leading with a gain 
of 2-3 per cent, followed by the East North 
Central with a gain of 1:6 per cent and the 
South Atlantic with a gain of 1:3 per cent. 


The West North Central and the Mountain 
divisions both show decreased employment 
owing to the beet-sugar industry’s ended sea- 
son; the Pacific division reported a drop of 
1 per cent. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to ° 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 18 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1980, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 19380, 22 
per cent; August, 1980, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1980, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent; December, 
1930, 16-6 per cent; January, 1931, 19-8 per 
cent; February, 1931, 19-0 per cent; March, 
1931, 18-2 per cent (first half of the month). 


According to a recent press report, William 
Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, estimated the number unemployed 
in the United States at the end of March as 
approximately 6,000,000. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ses Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
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work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 


apply to persons employed in the fabrication 


or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
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conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
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Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as.“ B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


ContrRAcTS AWARDED RECENTLY 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned: 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Installation of Automatic Sprinkler System 
in Hangar A. 2, R.C.A.F. Training Establish- 
ment, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, The 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 14, 
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1931. Amount of contract, $15,900. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Ulass of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per bour per day 
Spuinkler fitters tes fy Jew $1 20 8 
ABOULCES:, 514... aie th soon eee 


0 40 8 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Lums- 
den, Sask. Name of contractors, School 
Builders and Equipment Co., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, March 16, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $15,940 and unit prices for any 
additional work. <A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Hollow tiledaversys,.3 sso. - cae ee: 1 45 8 
Plasterers ts oes eee ed eee 1 40 8 
Marblosetbersiee cistron eee 1 25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 125 8 
SLONECULLOTSH.8. conan) + Lohan Me 15) 8 
ERM OISOELOrS Main oie ek ater 1 25 8 
Hiectricians tet Cathy Fn ee 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
oncrete dinishers4.<+.c0 hb... kee 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Teamster with team and wagon... 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 87% 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 80 8 
. Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 80 8 
IEGrvazZOMa vers, . 1.0.56 she sso ere. 0 80 8 
Gasoline engineers................. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 70 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 65 8 
‘Plasterers’ helperss24 . c5.0< ce aos 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Concrete floaters.................. 0 50 8 
ONCTEte AMIKETS:, fe HH. As canes oy 0 50 8 
Concrete workers). ts... 4:00s.0s0: 0 50 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 50 8 
EE TUCKIATIV EES eee one es weet 0 45 8 
yard 

Metalblathers’.... dekde sos dooce cee 0 08 8 





Construction of a public building at Port 
Credit, Ont. Name of contractors, Herod 
Construction Co., Ltd., Mimico, Ont. Date 
of contract, March 9, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $29,392 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@oncrerewworkers).6 heist aes hs $0 50 8 
@Woncrete finishers. .5.1,4.-50.. cn. 0 75 8 
Stonemasons. ...00) 4. See ee 135 8 
STONCCUTLEr Sue tay eat sik omer ane Ls: 8 
Bricklayersiece so hesteorce ss ee 1235 8 
PU UOSIAV ORS GAR tiie. Mita AY oreo < 1 25 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 10 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 12a 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 75 8 
Perrazzo layerse en eee 1-10 8 
Manpleisetters eee eis ak.) 135 8 
Metalllathers: sae a. staid Sek 1 37% 8 
PIOStGrers)\ sds, See). cts ate ee oe 1 373 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..........i...6.. 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... i 25 8 
Bleetricians, ClassiA te h.s. ene feo 8 
Electricians, Class: Bi, o. 5 cicoce wen: 1215 8 
Electricians’ helpers.........:..... 0 50 8 
Steam fitters’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
Plumbers’ helpers................. 0 45 8 
Habourers: 22. 2° GA 21 sues aii 0 50 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 90 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 10 8 
MOtomETuel: Gruverice: aoe. 0 50 8 
Hoist engineers 202.50... 40200000. 1 00 8 
Cement mixer engineer............. 1 00 8 
Compresser engineer............... 1 00 8 


Electrical work in the Dominion Bureuu of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Fred A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 27, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$4,775. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hi lectricians ances ks 25) ae. pect Ask te $0 80 8 
AD OULCTS vith Sate ee et ne ee 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 
Motomtruck.drivért cites e.see 0 50 8 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at St. Charles de Caplan, Bonaventure Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Arthur Nadeau, 
Chandler, P.Q., and Chas. H. Nadeau, Port 
Daniel East, P.Q. Date of contract, March 24, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,032.44. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
GALPERTCIs heat, weet ote ere $0 50 8 
iBlacksmidlic: ete oben fies oie 0 50 8 
ADOUECT Oa ae Saco ite nie oa sierfePace 0 35 8 
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Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Ste. Felicite, Matane Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Ludger Lemieux, Ltée, Ste. Marie 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, March 30, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$22,953. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warpenters: ascn eet oe ote $0 55 8 
AD OUTELSih. k.ns see deve ace Seis 0 35 8 
Blacksmithsevn ee macs ce 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 


Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Ruisseau a la Loutre, Matane Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, J. E. Dussault and Adelard 
Guay, both of Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 18, 1981. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $11,277.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters 15. Sb.h.c6 eae dae $0 55 8 
imp ermes sexta ae 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths. wow meee re 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
EADOurerstscs:: Ao ses oe eee 0 35 8 
Partial reconstruction of Log Slide and 


Downstream Apron of Submerged Dam at 
River du Lievre (Poupore), P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Victor E. A. Belanger, L’Orignal, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 12, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $19,623. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warpenterse. cies Glee $0 70 8 
Concrete finishers.............-.... 0 75 8 
Stationary engineer................ 0 75 8 
IP6mMaANi, asso see aa hee 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths: ses ee 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
WabOuUrerss ttc secur «Oe Coe 0 40 8 





Construction of a breakwater, Beresford, 
Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of contractors, 
Joseph E. Connolly and Daniel P. Connolly, 
Bathurst, N.B. Date of contract, March 16, 
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1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$46,334.10. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpentersstes os hoe uss ena eee $0 55 8 48 
Blacksmaithsye ja. ek tak sche eae 0 55 8 48 
Pabourerss: tis et ac. cece eee 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 


Construction, installation and delivery of 
a new Scotch boiler for Tug “ Monitor,” Sorel, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau, Ltée, of Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 21, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$10,584. A General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittings for the public building at 
Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Smith 
Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of 
contract, March 14, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $22,733. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an addition to the C.NR. 
Station Building at Levis, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Stewart Construction Co., 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date contract author- 
ized, October 9, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$71,895. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete workers................-. 0 45 8 
Concrete mixers. 4: . 6.4 os eae: 0 45 8 
Concrete floaters 9 es... 400.2500 0 45 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 60 8 
Stonemasons)... Meee o-= doa eee 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 
Metal lathers.) v.83 see eo. 0 60 8 
Plasterers? ue ee ee ee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers...... 0 45 8 
Labourers sf S2-.¢.50 es ee 0 40 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
Electricians 5 Sept. chee ee 0 60 8 

: per day 

Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 50 8 

per week 
Motor truck driver................ 20 00 8 
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Demolishing existing foundations, excavat- 
ing, etc., and erecting foundations for new 
C.N.R. Station at Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, B. Mooney & Sons, Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, January 19, 
1931. Amount of contract, $29,317.70, plus 
certain percentages to cover overhead and 
profit. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpentersyie eae ©... 4, eee $0 75 8 44 
HIOGETIGIANS EW. oe) c.. 3.44 ee 0 65 8 44 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 44 
Plumibersees.. oc. ose eee On75 8 44 
Plumbers helpers... ss eee 0 45 8 44 
AIDE sGtOES aie sn cs shes eae, we 0 75 8 44 
BINCERS See ce oe ee 0 65 8 44 
LCIEVATS CM, Saat Pe ae) ee 0 65 8 44 
IBricklayersin.6e ost de%. «20k oe 1 15 8 44 
IMIR SONS Metter cs soc. vice er ee 10) is) 8 44 
Hvilewetters..°. <«.5. dscns eee 1 15 8 44 
IEIASCErODs yee oe oes fs es See 1 00 8 44 
athens? ett). 24 See oe 0 75 8 44 
Cement finishers (floor)............ 0 60 8 48 
Cement finishers (wall)............ 1 00 8 44 
Sheet metal WORK CYS ion, 210. sernacnaee 0 65 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 85 8 44 
Wood floor finishers............... OF75 8 44 
‘Torrazto layers. <i i178), ee 1 15 8 44 
Marbletworkersiice!|, oot inthe 1) 335 8 44 
ROOLOrsi raat. sgd s calbeteae as 0 65 8 48 
Structural steel erectors............ 1 00 8 44 
Elevator mechanics................ 1 00 8 4 
inabourerss ke. eo eee 0 40 8 48 
Certificated hoist engineers 0 60 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 50 8 48 
agon, team and driver........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
‘Prucksariverssectmet!. Aa: See 40 8 48 





Delivery and installation of blast plates on 
Bridge No. 6, Welland Ship Canal. Name of 
contractors, Standard Steel Construction Co., 
Ltd., Port Robinson, Ont. Date of contract, 


March 6, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,150. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payments to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, 
Brass Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete.— 


Pritchard-Andrews Ces zi bids Ot- 
tawe (int. ..$ 554 79 
Making and Repairing enter Pepi 
Daters, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 


tawa.. . 269 35 
Capital Rubber Stamp ‘Works,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.. . 7 90 
Making up and Sodeatusehe ina mt 
riers Uniforms.— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q. 783 41 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q... 584 50 


Hamilton Uniform Cap se Hamil- 

ton, Ont. 21:42 
Miner Rubber Co. Ltd., _ Granby, 

Os . 2,578 38 


Mail Bag renee. 
Ontario Equipment Co., nis Ot- 


tawa, Ont.. .. 3,030 00 
Baker Bros., Ottawa, ‘Ont.. .. 9,090 00 
Scales. — 
Pritchard-Andrews ae) a uae Ot- 
taways Ont.(/i0% 270 50 


Stamping Ink and Pads.— 
Pritchard-Andrews yer Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont.* nr hl dager hbo 7d 


Letter Boxes — 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont... ? 615 80 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of Canada, in connection with 
all agreements made by the Government in- 
volving the grant of Dominion public funds 
in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guar- 


antee for any of the purposes mentioned. 


Under this authority, fair wages conditions are 
prepared from time to time in the Department 
of Labour for insertion in contracts awarded 
by the Harbour Commissions throughout 
Canada. The labour conditions in question are 
similar to those which are applicable to con- 
tracts awarded by the several departments of 
the Dominion Government and take the form 
of either the General Fair Wages Clause or a 
fair wages schedule. 


/ 
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The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following construction con- 
tract was executed by the Saint John Harbour 
the above-mentioned 


Commissioners under 


conditions :— 


Saint John Harbour Commissioners 


Construction of a wooden shed at Berth No. 
17, West Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Ashley A. Colter, Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, December 16, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $153.867,60. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as foHows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour ay week 
Blacksnaithsteneuts:.coke arate $0 65 8 48 
Carpernterstsaanen. onocsalec ue oe 0 75 8 48 
Blectricians. 4.065... sch look. cae 0 65 8 48 
INEMEN PeeekerN cL ces cee 0 45 8 48 
DUA DGUECTS A Rha acs bee ee eet antee 0 40 8 48 
Mechanics: helpers: «.......< fo. toe 0 45 8 48 
IPAINLETS ss rei. oleae oe 0 65 8 48 
Plimbersa ye ee cor the ee 0 75 8 48 
Rig ere reser e tery an ete 0 65 8 48 
Aint perme ec tea cco meee 0 50 8 48 
Sheet metal workers..... ......... 0 65 8 48 
Stationary engineers............... 0 65 8 48 
Steamifitters: We AW doo ksniees 0 75 8 48 
per day 
Driver; horseand cartess.. ee 00 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
RGOLSrshec). et etek. Gk hi ee a eee 0 65 8 48 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working condi- 
tions that have recently been received 
by the Department. Such agreements are 
summarized each month in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. In the majority of cases the 
agreements are signed by both the employers 
and the employees. Verbal agreements, which 
are also included in the records, are schedules 
of rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In addition to these, im- 
portant schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


A 


Fishing and Trapping 


Prince Ruprert, B.C—FIsHina VEesse: Own- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PRINCE Rupert AND 
THE OWNERS AND CAPTAINS OPERATING 
Hatisut FisHina Boats FROM CANADIAN 
Ports ON THE PaciFIc COAST AND THE 
Deep SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC. 

Agreement to be in effect for the fishing 
season from February 16, 1931, to December 31, 
1931, and thereafter unless cancelled by either 
party giving 30 days’ notice. 

All members of the crews shall be union 


members except the captain and any owner 
who owns one forth or over in his own vessel. 


A delegate will be elected in each boat to 
see that this is carried out. 


The share of the vessel will be one fifth of 
the gross stock from which the price of any 
fishing gear lost on fishing grounds or stolen 
from the vessel and pilot and custom dues will 
be deducted. Fishermen agree to pay their 
share of certain supplies required and to re- 
place lost and condemned fishing gear. 

All Canadian halibut fishing boat owners will 
pay the Marine Sick Benefit tax* when taking 
their first clearance at the customs office. 

The rights of sick mariners on ships paying 
the duty are stated in section 386 of the Act 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1925, page 332). 

All disputes that cannot be settled on board 
must be referred to the Association and the 
union for adjustment. No union member may 
be refused employment because of any dispute 
with any other master or owner until the dis- 
pute in question has been finally settled be- 
tween the association and the union. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


QuEBEC, P.Q.—CrRTAIN NEWSPAPER. PUBLISH- 
ERS AND JOB PRINTING OFFICES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ‘T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Loca No. 302. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 


14, 1931, to February 14, 1932, but if anything 
should occur which might change the present 


working conditions, the agreement may be 
terminated on 15 days’ notice from either 
party. 


Only union members to be employed and 
competent men will be furnished by the union. 
If none available, other men may be employed 
but they shall apply to join the union. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, a 48-hour 
week; for night work, 74 per night, a 45-hour 





*Under the provisions of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act dues are levied on every ship arriving 
in port for the purpose of maintaining a hos- 
pital for the care and treatment of sick 
mariners, 
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week, Split shifts running from day into night 
hours or vice versa shall consist of 45 hours 
per week and be paid at night rates. 

Overtime: all overtime, time and one half; 
double time to be paid to day staff for work 
before 7 a.m. and for all work performed by 
them on Sundays, Labour Diay, Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day. A member who is called 
back for extra work after leaving the office, 
will be guaranteed the payment of two hours 
avertime. 

Wages: $32.50 per week for day work and 
$34.50 per week for night work. Foremen to 
receive at least $3 per week extra for day work 
and $4 per week extra for night work. 

Foremen to hire all help and to judge their 
competency. 

When the staff is decreased, those last em- 
ployed will be discharged first. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute all work received from or destined for 
struck offices. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio of 
one to every five journeymen or fraction there- 
of regularly employed. Apprentices will be 
examined by the foreman of the office and the 
local apprenticeship committee on beginning 
the apprenticeship. They will serve five years 
and must pass examinations before being pro- 
moted. They must also complete the course in 
printing given by the international union. Pro- 
vision is made for apprentices to learn all 
branches of the work. 

Wages for apprentices: for first two years 
at the discretion of the employer but not less 
than $6 per week at the beginning. For day 
work wages are from $10 per week for first 
half of third year, to $18 per week for second 
half of fifth year; for night work $2 per week 
extra. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of two members from 
each party and a fifth chosen by them, whose 
decision will be final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, Onvario—CerErtTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
OF LADIES’ DRESSES AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL Lapigs GARMENT WorKERS’ UNION 
AND THE TorRONTO JoINtT Boarp or CLOAK, 
Suir aNd DRESSMAKERS’ UNION, Loca 
Nos. 14, 68, 72, 83 AND 92 oF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LapIns’ GARMENT WoRKERS. 


This agreement was signed by a number of 
employers as a result of the strike which was 
noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, March, page 281, 
and in this issue, page...., the strike being 
still in progress in other shops. 

Agreement to be in effect from date of sign- 
ing to January 31, 1932, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice 30 
days before January 31, of any year. 

Only members in good standing in the union 
will be employed and employers will apply to 
the union for all help required. 

The manufacturer agrees that he individually, 
any member of a firm, syndicate or partnership, 
director of an incorporated company, foreman 
or forelady will not do any of the work of cut- 
ting, operating, pressing, finishing, draping, 
trimming, sample making, tucking and hem- 
stitching or other work required in the process 
of making the garment, except for the purpose 
of instructing workers. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime: no overtime will be permitted as 
long as additional employees can be secured 
from the union. The amount of overtime will 
not exceed 24 hours in any day or 10 hours in 
any week. No overtime work will be permitted 
on Saturday after 12 noon. For overtime work, 
cutters will be paid time and one half and other 
workers at straight time. Time workers will 
be entitled to a minimum of four hours pay 
whenever they are put to work. Week workers 
will be entitled to be paid for legal holidays 
in all shops where this has previously been the 
custom. 

Wages per week: cutters $37.50, assistant 
cutters and apprentices to be adjusted indi- 
vidually, finishers $18, drapers $22, operators 
$37.50, pressers $44. Wages for both time 
workers and piece workers are now 15 per cent 
higher than previously paid. Piece work prices 
will be based on the sum of $37.50 per week 
for operators and $44 for pressers of average 
ability, the piece work prices to be agreed upon 
between the manufacturer and a committee of 
employees. 

No worker may employ a helper, but all 
workers in the shop must be directly hired and 
paid by the manufacturer. No employer will 
make any individual contract with any employee 
nor accept any cash deposit or other security 
from any employee and no work will be given 
the employees to be manufactured or worked 
upon at home. 

No employee who has been engaged in the 
shop for a week or more will be discharged 
without good and sufficient cause. Any dis- 
charges will be subject to review by the union. 

When there is not sufficient work for all 
employees, the available work in the shop will 
be divided as equally as possible among all the 
employees properly engaged in the work who 
are competent to do the work. The manufac- 
turer will employ at least one cutter. 

A shop chairman will be elected by the 
employees to whom all disputes will be 
referred. If he and the manufacturer cannot 
settle any dispute it will be referred to a union 
representative, and later, if necessary, to arbi- 
tration. If these means fail, the matter will 
be arbitrated in accordance with the Ontario 
Arbitration Act. No strike or lockout to occur 
pending such arbitration. No work shall be 
done by the manufacturer for any firm or com- 
pany against whom the union is conducting a 
strike. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


HamMiILtton, Onrario—HAmiLtTon — District 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND THE JNTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF [ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 105. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1930, to August 31, 1931. Six months’ notice 
of any change must be given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, with 
the exception of shop superintendents who are 
not included in the agreement. No union mem- 
ber will be permitted to work for any con- 
tractor who is not a party to this agreement, 
and no member shall engage in the business as 
an electrical contractor without first giving 
thirty days’ notice to the union and to the 
electrical contractors. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. On shift work, men will be paid nine 
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hours for eight hours’ work when two or more 
shifts per day are used. Shifts to be changed 
in rotation weekly. 

Overtime: time and one half until 10 p.m. on 
other days and 5 p.m. on Saturdays; all other 
overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen wiremen: 
per hour. 

For work out of the city, fare and expenses 
will be paid by the employers and union mem- 
bers will receive the rate of wages paid in the 
district where they are working if it is higher 
than that provided in this agreement. 

If any journeyman is responsible for doing 
any work in violation of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code rules or in such a manner that it 
will not pass inspection, he shall do the work 
properly in his own time and at his own ex- 
pense or pay for same being done. 

One apprentice to be allowed to every four 
journeymen., Apprentices now in the trade are 
to be classified as soon as possible by a joint 
examining board upon determination of their 
length of service and qualifications, this board 
to be appointed by the local union and 
representative contractors. The first six months 
of apprenticeship to be probationary, after 
which they will become union members. 


95 cents 


Wages for apprentices: first half of first year 
$6 per week, second half $9, first half of 
second year $12 per week, second half $16, 
first half of third year $18 per week, second 
half $20, first half of fourth year 60 cents 
per hour, second half 70 cents per hour. 


Victoria, B.C.—GrneraL Contractors Asso- 
CIATION OF VICTORIA AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or America, Loca, No. 1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 24, 
1931, to April 30, 1932. Either party desiring 
any change will give 90 days’ notice before 
April 30, 1932, after which date this agreement 
will remain in force until a new agreement is 
reached. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40-hour week; night shifts to be 
paid 8 hours’ pay for 73 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours, including Saturday mornings; all other 
overtime, including Sundays amd _ holidays, 
deuble time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: $7.00 per 
day. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHGLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


6 Rese movement in prices in March con- 

tinued downward, both the weekly fam- 
ily budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower than in 
February. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$9.14 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with $9.44 for February; $11.67 for March, 
1930; $11.23 for March, 1929; $10.92 for 
March, 1928; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for 
March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.66 for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 
1914. The most important declines occurred 
in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, pork, lard, 
fresh eggs, cheese, bread, flour, beans and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$19.47 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with $19.78 for February; $21.96 for 
March, 1930; $21.52 for March, 1929; $21.15 
for March, 1928; $21.29 for March, 1927 ; 
$21.77 for March, 1926; $21.00 for March, 
1925; $21.00 for March, 1924; $21.42 for March, 
1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 for 
March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 


$20.00 for March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 
1914. Fuel and rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
75.1 for March, as compared with 76 for 
February; 91.9 for March, 1930; 95.6 for 
March, 1929; 97.7 for March, 1928; 97.3 for 
March, 1927; and 101.3 for March, 1926. 
Ninety-six prices quotations were lower, fifty- 
eight were higher and three hundred and 
forty-eight were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
declined, while two were slightly higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, mainly be- 
cause of lower prices for wheat, corn, cotton 
seed oil, cocoanut oil and potatoes, which 
more than offset higher prices for barley, rye, 
oatmeal and rolled oats; the Animals and 
their Products group, due to lower quotations 
for canned salmon, calves, hogs, lambs, eggs 
and leather; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, because of lower prices for cer- 
tain lines of lumber; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, owing to lower prices for gal- 
vanized steel sheets and automobile body 
plates; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, because of reductions in the 

(Continued on page 486) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE,FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT I 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA Beep 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of tbaserns included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
iy 


average fami 


Commodities 























Cc. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2 lb. |27-2] 30-4 48-0] 66-6 56-6] 55-0} 55-2] 58-0! 58-0] 66- 58-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ [19-6 24-6 32-8] 47-6 32-2} 30-2] 29-2] 31-6] 32- 39- a 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ 110-0 11-3 17-3] 26 19-7] 18-5} 18-4] 19-3] 20-2] 99. 20-8 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ 11-8] 12-2 20-9] 32- 26-6] 27-6] 28-9] 29-5 29-2] 30- 5 
Porkeileg: 5 sun De) 112 -2/013-1 20-2] 34 29 26-5} 25 29-7] 28-6] 25 
Pork, salts. 0. 2 “ 121-8) 25-0 36-8] 65- 52-4] 51-4] 47-8] 54-8] 53-8] 50 
Bacon, break- rails , 

BSC eno ae sie 5:4] 17-8 25-9] 46- 40-4] 40-3] 34 41-9] 39-8] 35- 
Lard, pure......} 2 “ |26-2] 28-2 37-6] 68- 43-0} 45-6] 47-0] 49-4] 44-6] 43. 

ggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7/ 30-0 37-0| 58-9] 73. 50-7] 52-3] 52-5] 46-4] 50-9] 46 

ggs, storage. 1 20- 23-4 33°3! 50-5} 63- 45-6] 41 45-7) 38-7| 44-7] 40- 

Lika Wen atys 6 qts./36-6] 39-6 53-4] 72-0} 90- 76:2] 71-4! 73-2] 73-2] 73. 73° 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. /44-2] 49-4 61-2] 97-6]132- 75-0] 91-6] 72-6] 91-2] 86-8] 83 


Butter, cream- 





























9 
4 
3 
8 
0 
6 
“4 
6 

ODE. cb aoe 1s 125-5 i027 - 35-5] 54-3} 72 43 53-5] 40-6] 50-7] 48-6] 45. 6 
Cheese, old 1 “ /16-1] 17- 21-2} 33-1] 40 31-1/§34-3}§30-1]§32-7/§30-7]§32- -2 
Cheese, new 1 lla Bi 15s 19-2} 30-4] 38 28 -4|§34-3]§30-1]§32-71§30-71832 2 

mend ih: 5 a. eae 15 “ 155-5] 58- 64-5/114-5]136- 105 -0}102-0/120-0]114-0/114-0/115 -0 
Flour, family...]10 “ [25-0] 28-0 32-0} 67-0] 76- 48 -0}$44-0/$62-0/§54-0/§53-01852 0 
Rolled oats.....] 5 “ 118-0 19-5 21-0] 37-5} 41- 27-5] 27-5] 32-0] 29-0} 30-0] 31 “5 

SCOMO AT 2. el 2 “ 110-4) 10-6 11-8] 20-6] 32 19-2/$20-6)/§21-6]§21-8}§21-8|§21 ‘0 
Beans, hand- 

picked........| 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4 12-0} 33-6] 23- 17-2} 17-0} 16-4] 15-8] 16-4] 16. 0 
Apples, evapor- 

ted 3. Bx. Lyn 9-OlP Pag 12-5} 21-3] 28 22-6} 21-0] 20-7] 19-6] 20-0} 20- a 
Prunes, medium 

SIZO5.0..0 We devs 1“ j11-5|. 9-6 Deal hee 18-4) 19-2) 15-6] 15-7] 15-1] 13- +2 
Sugar, granulat- 

Xo oR ete 4 “ 121-6] 22-0 22-4] 42-4] 72. 34-4] 45-6] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32- 2 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8 10-4} 20-0] 33- 16-4} 21-6] 17-0] 15-0].16-0) 15- -2 
Tea, black...... + “ | 8-2! 8.3 8-6] 12-7] 16- 13 -6}§$15-5]§17-91§17-9]§17-9|§17- “1 

ea, green:..... teaser 8-7 9-1) 12-1] 16- 14-7/$15-5/§17-9}§17-9]§17-9]§17- “1 

OCB. bas. 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8 9-5} 10-2} 15- 13-3] 13-4] 15-0] 15-3] 15-4] 15-2] 15 7| 13-0} 12-9 
Potatoes........| 3 bag/24-1] 28-0 40-5} 72-21140 52-0} 40-8] 50-5] 98-0] 61-3] 55-4] 43 2| 41-3] 38-7 
Vinegar... ....... Ws qt.| -7 “7 +8 9 1-0) 1-0} 1-0)! 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 ‘0 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48] 5-96 768/12 -66)15 -98).3-23/.0-54/:0-791.0-74/11-46/11-05/10-92/11 23/11 9-44] 9-54 
c. c. ri Cc: G sf Cc, (Be Cc. Cc; G. Cc. , 
Starch, laundry! 3 Ib. | 2-9} 3-0 3-1] 4-6} 4 Se Aa PA Olen 4d teu 4 4) eae) eA 4-0} 4-0 





Coal, anthracite|}{5 ton|39-5 
Coal, bitumin- 



































OUS Sih ee ees FS tS h-11 32-3 38-6) 57-9) 66-8) 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 64-6] 65-7] 64-5] 63-8] 63-2 63:4] 62-4] 62-5 
Wood, hard.....|“ ed./32-5} 35-3 41-9) 68-6) 77-5) 88-3] 78-7] 79-8] 77-7| 76-7| 76-1] 75-4| 76-9] 76-1 75-4) 75-3 
Wood, soft......]“ “ [22-6] 25-5 31-9} 49-4] 59-4) 65-9] 58-5] 59-4] 56-2] 55-6] 56-0] 56-2] 55-7 54-0} 54-3) 54-1 
Coal oil.) gnu 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5 23-7) 26-3] 33-1) 38-8] 31-8] 31-4] 30-6] 30-1! 31-8] 31-1] 31-0! 31-2 30-7] 30-5 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fuel and light*|...... 1-50} 1-63 1-91) 2-74)-3-30] 3-98) 3-46) 3-63] 3-34] 3-41] 3-34] 3-29] 3.29 3-26) 3-24] 3-24 
$ $ $ 

Rent........... t mo.|2-37/ 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-77] 4-56] 5-69] 6-62] 6-91] 6-96] 6-88] 6-86 6-85} 6-90) 6-96) 6-99] 7-06] 7-06 


Paw hele lee fee ee a a a i: 8 eee Ee 

















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


ttTotals........ 9-37/10-50/12-76/14-02/14-35|20- 00/25 - 01/23 -87/20-96/21 -42/21-00/21-77 21 -29/21-15 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


aA 
i) 
GF 
a) 
A 
SF 
oo) 
A 
oo) 
wR 
A 


$ $ $ $ $ § $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5°61) 5-83!) 6-82} 7-29) 7-46/12-61/16-24/13-75/10-83]11-12]11-12]11-72110-96/10-85 11-17/11-68) 9-84] ¢-59 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-70/11-07/14-17|12-21] 9-80 9-73] 9-82/10-97/10-12] 9-58] 9-93/10-77| 9-13] 9-08 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-36/12-61|15-80/13-40/10- /8]11-01]10-98]12-08]11-08/10-86 11-00}11-49] 9-73] 9-57 
Quebec............... 5-15) 6-64) 6-33) 6-87] /-23/12-62/15-26]12-78110-10/10-57/10-14]11-16/10-35/10-11 10-49]10-86) 8-91] 8-57 
Ontars. 1.000. LL: 5-01} 5-60} 6-50} 7-20} 7-60/12-72/16-03/12-99]10-39]10-71110-47]11-53/11-12 10-97}11-16}11-61] 9-38] 9-07 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87] 8-28/12-07/15-90/13-18]10-41]10-27]10-43]10-52|10-42/10-56 11-14]11-60] 8-85] 8-52 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-24/12-63/15-67/13-32]10-58]10-62]11-09]10-92] 11-35 11-04/11-62/11-84} 9-02] 8-62 
Alberta...... Seine cers 6-02) 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 8-35]12-98]15-78]13-16]10-17]10-41]11-04] 10-84] 10-95/10-91 11-65/11-$3] 9-12] 8-65 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8+32] 9-13] 8-91/12-95/16-¢5/14-21 11-47/11-50}11-95)12-03)11-79]11-91/12-23]12-71]10-47]10-24 
SR aE oe RE ae “2 PREC PR ee ee eS Re ee el 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 





4 
8 
LOCALITY Ae 
a 
35 
oO 
n 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-3 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 32-2 
I—Sydneyien ve. eedse ne 31:8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 31-9 
OH AIMNCESUN: cas Secee tae 33-4 
ATH alifaxse eee aie tele as 36-2 
5—WindsSor......0s0se.000% 30 
6 Trunot Fas eee oe 30 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 33-4 
S— Moncton eect cee is Stil 
O-—-Sti Johnie icles sates coat 36-7 
10—Fredericton............ 35-7 
Pi—Bathurst: +7)... e6 een 30 
Quebec (average)............ 25-8 
12-—-Quebso, 7). wee es oh eeis 26-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 25-6 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 29-7 
15-—Soreli; us caans Helse ce 25°5 
16—St. H acinthe eh ee Mae be 22 
W—-St: JONN Sean shies oe 26-5 
18—Thetford Mines ....... 21 
19—Montreal.............6. 31-2 
QO UT, TRS ee Ure ee 23°6 
Ontario (average)............ 29-4 
2Q1—Ottaw8.........cceeeees 29-2 
22—Brockville............. 31-7 
2d —-ISINIBtONG soc sacle nie eset 29-6 
94—Belleville. ...33........ 25-4 
25—Peterborough,. ........ 31-7 
26—Oshawa...........0008- 29-8 
Zi AO TU Greate wells te ote aot 25 
28—Toronto.: 2) ..00 cee oc 31-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28 
30—St. Catharines ........ 26-2 
31—Hamilton.............. 30-2 
o2—bBrantlord 2.eeate coda 30:3 
BOGE Mee ane ene 30-2 
34-—-Guelphygac.caeece neice 29-4 
35—Kitchener.............. 29-4 
36—Woodstock............. 28-7 
if Peete) € 18 (0080 ARR AH ae A 30 
3S LONG ONG. sees. toate 29-3 
389—St. Thomas............ 28-2 
40—Chatham.............. 27 
41—Windsor............0+6- 28-3 
AD“ SArDiAeeractch nae ete 30 
43—Owen Sound............ 27 
44—North Bay............. 34-3 
A5—- Sud DULY # facie cle eee 35 
AG—CODABIG manus sroeine cet De. 
(ITM INS, ses ee oe ek 28-7 
8—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32:5 
9—Port Arthur............ 28 
50—Fort William........... 30 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-8 
51—Winnipeg............... 28-6 
02— Brandon o..+. 6 seen 24-9 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 27-4 
D3-— REGINA Ley. cist octets snes 28 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 
55—Saskatoon.............. 26-7 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 30 
Alberta (average)............ 26-4 


57—Medicine Hat.......... 27 


58—Drumbheller............ 25 
59—Edmonton............. 27-1 
60—Calvary 8) eo. 2602 ee 27-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 25 
British Columbia (average) .| 31-8 
62——TFernie fess. daeeeies 25 
63—Nelson.’. ©. es cscue eee 35 
64— "Trail aris «aches 31-7 
65—New Westminster...... 31:3 
66—Vancouver. .........-. 31-1 
62 Victorians cc ieee 32°3 
68—Nanaimo ............ 33-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


bo 
Pe 
WnNwWon DNDN Wr dob CO W CONT NT ST S82 WOO OD 


bo 
co 
w 


rw) 
—— 
Noose emt CO ST HS 


Beef 

=| % best Fs) 

8] 8 Se | ws 
ete aa = 5a aa 
Se(so| BS | mae | ge 

Ha oH ie be ey Ye 
26/28) 6a] ¢e sf 
ees tes ~ o paar 
fae} mn n > = 
cents | cents} cents| cents | cents 
23-3 | 17-1 | 13-9 20-8 26-5 
24-9 | 19-4 | 16-2 19-0 25-4 
24-7 | 19-7 | 16-8 Oe Nn eee 
24-5 | 20-2 | 14-2 16:5 23-3 
23-2 | 19-7 | 15-8 OO as eee. 
28-7 | 21-5 | 17-6 18-9 25:7 
DBeda| li Onl eo 92-5 27-5 
25 18 15 15 25 
30 22 TERN tor TE et Pape eu aa 
25:1 | 19-2 | 16-2 18-1 23-4 
ONE Om ah Thee Wil O< ial ne ae 25 
26-3 | 20 16-5 Dn eee ters 
30-8 | 21 17-5 16-2  len7) 
A Weare Mn Wee Wn WG ae Os De SN | eh 
22-9 | 15-3 | 11-4 17-0 26-2 
23° thy -9 | 115 17-9 26 
27-8 | 15-5 | 12-5 17°5 25-7 
26 19 15 De7 QUST 
23 15 10 15 25 
18 12-6 9-7 18-7 Doe, 
22-5 | 14-2 | 10-2 18-5 26-7 
20 14-3 | 10-7 16 24 
26:4 | 15-5 | 12-5 13-3 29-3 
19-7 | 14-1 | 10-2 14-1 26-3 
23-3 | 17-4 | 14-0 22.2 26-8 
23-3 | 17-9 | 13-3 19-4 27-1 
25 17-5 | 11-7 WEF fl hee batho nk 
22-8 | 17-7 | 12-2 Ted 26-6 
22°21 16°21 12-7 21-3 27 
25-1 | 16-7 | 14 23-7 28-3 
21-6 | 16-9 | 15 24 27-5 
20-9 | 16-5 | 13-6 24 28-3 
24-3 | 17-5 | 16-1 20-7 30°3 
24-6 | 19-6 | 12-9 DA ODA 5 & Benton 
23-5 | 15-2 | 11-3 19-8 22 
24-3 | 19-1 | 17 22-7 25 
23 17:3 inlee3 22-3 26-9 
22-2) 17-5 | 15-7 23-2 27-7 
22 17-3 | 14-1 24 24-7 
21-6 | 18-2 | 15-2 S970) Nl hese carat 
23-2 | 18-1} 15-6 21-7 25 
21-5 | 18-7 | 15-4 22-1 25-7 
22-1 | 16-1 | 12-9 20-9 24-7 
22-3 | 16-2 | 12-5 21-2 27 
21-4 | 16-4 | 11-5 22-2 26-1 
22-6 | 17-7 | 13-3 22-3 26-8 
25 17 15 22 25 
18 16-2 | 13-9 24-3 23°7 
25 1723.) 1391 21-7 26-7 
27-2 | 19-6 | 15-6 DAB else Wake Meee 
23:5 | 19-5 | 15-8 O25 pasaedl bes rere’ 
25-3 | 18-3 | 12-3 23-3 27-5 
22-8 | 16-1 | 138-2 22-4 32-7 
24-6 | 17-5 | 14:3 25 30 
28 17-1 | 16-8 23-4 27-5 
21-3 | 14-8 | 11-9 17-5 23°3 
22°41 14-5 | 13:3 18-2 23 
20-1 | 15 10-5 16-7 23°55 
20-1 | 15-0 | 12-0 18-5 25-4 
iMelorjad fb aleialiy {heal boyy 15-8 26-1 
20 14 10 Dd taste [rah ses 
20-7 | 16 11-9 17 25 
21-3 | 16-5 | 14-2 21 25 
20-4 | 14-0 | 11-1 18-3 23-6 
21-6 | 18-9 | 11-4 16-6 24-5 
20 1 ibid Lees 20 
24-4 | 14 11-2 19 25:8 
18-1} 13-6 | 11-9 18-9 21-5 
17-7 | 18-3 | 10 17 22-7 
24-8 | 17-9 | 15-9 25-3 30-9 
20 15 10 DAT Ag Steg 
30 22-5 | 20 28 
25-7 | 20-7 | 16-7 25 33-3 
23-4 | 16 15-5 22-9 28-1 
23-2 | 16-3 | 16-9 23-8 31-2 
23-9 | 17-2 | 15-6 24:5 30-3 
25 18-6 | 19-1 28-4 82-5 
27:5 13-7 25 30 


4fa.@ ce [ie le! ew els neha re 


Pork 
ra 
ks ey 
Be | Bs . 
«r » 
i tees 
6 O Hae 
fy 3 2 & 
cs) mM 
cents cents 
22°9 24-74 
27-7 24-8 
27-2 26-4 
27-5 23-7 
29 22-2 
28-3 23-8 
30 26-7 
28 25-8 
20 23-5 
26-6 24-8 
29 24 
Ui 25-2 
26-7 25-9 
23 24 
21-3 22-6 
20-7 22-6 
21 24-9 
24 23°6 
21-5 25 
18 19 
PeSOPA 20-2 
18-2 2322 
21-5 23 
23-3 PAVOTE 
21-7 24-9 
20-8 22-4 
21-7 22-5 
20°8 22-1 
2202 23 
21-2 25-5 
21-6 25-2 
22 25-3 
20-9 23-3 
OB 23°5 
20:3 21-8 
19S ae eae 
20-7 oe 
O20 (Man: eine 
20-2 23-5 
22-6 25 
21-3 25 
21-2 28 
22-4 D262 
19-5 23-5 
2222 23-9 
20:7 24 
ee ete 27-7 
PAU OA Vain alee th 
21 24-6 
22-7 28 
19-3 28 
24 27-7 
23-9 27-6 
25 27-6 
24-2 28-5 
20-4 21-5 
19-2 23 
21-6 20 
20-1 19-1 
19-2 18 
20 20 
20-3 19-3 
PAUSE ES | ous Sie 
20-8 23°8 
24-2 Do v4, 
25 
19-1 22-9 
20-9 22-6 
19 25 
26-8 29-5 
30 30 
32 
31-7 26-7 
24-1 30-2 
22-8 26-8 
24-9 26 
25-4 32:5 
29 32 


Bacon 
= 
Rao) .o 
Ae ae 
Sua | oy 
So Sc 
228| oF 
fea) ~Q 
cents cents 
34-3 38-7 
34-2 38-0 
33-3 35-6 
31-6 35-1 
34-4 39-2 
35-3 37-8 
38-7 42-5 
31-8 37-6 
34 36-3 
35-3 40-8 
34-4 40-4 
35-5 42-4 
36-2 40-7 
35 39-5 
33-2 36-6 
31 36-4 
39-7 41 
31 35-3 
36-5 40 
34-2 38-3 
33-3 38-7 
29 32 
31-6 33-6 
32-3 33-8 
31-7 35-9 
33-6 37 
40 44 
29-3 34-1 
32-6 38-7 
29-7 32-7 
33-3 36-6 
30-4 34-8 
32 38-6 
31-5 36 
29-1 32-8 
28-7 33-3 
29-4 35-2 
30-6 34-3 
29-5 32-9 
28-5 31 
29-8 33-8 
28 31-6 
31-2 34-6 
30-2 33-8 
29-6 33-7 
30-2 35-8 
27:5 BOL 
32-3 36-1 
34-1 37 
35-5 40-1 
34 37-2 
33-7 Bil 
36-2 38-4 
35 39-9 
34-6 39-1 
32-3 36-1 
29-8 33-9 
34-7 38-3 
35-4 40-6 
34-5 42-5 
35 38-2 
37-4 40-5 
34-5 41 
37-0 42-8 
40-4 45-5 
40 47-5 
31-8 Bie 
34-1 39-6 
38-8 44-2 
43-7 48-9 
46-7 Sue 
39-5 47 
44-6 51 
42-3 48-3 
41-4 47-5 
42-1 47-7 
44-8 44-9 
48 53-7 


Ham, boiled 
sliced, per lb. 


on 
— 
CLO RWS To 


or oO 
— oo 
Dee Owenytonwrrh PO meoonn 


i 
o 
ONO 


a 


b Price in bulk lower. 


a Price per single quart higher. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1931 
Fish | Eggs | Butter 
Ta a ey ce a ee RS SL - —_ SE See at 
re) we) o 8 =. | oe o ae 
S| eat ae > 2 3 2 a 2 - = 
w | Bf x | B 5 3 Be esl fs baer ey $ od Pa 
age) 28 | cee) 2. | de] ig | 3. (22 Sl ee | BE. oe oh Sauder | ck 
Se8|se0|/S%a}] Bs | £8 | 385| 4, guns] aS | @3o l/s. HS) BS | aes] Be 
Ses (fcc |8es| ac | 3° | 8ec] ge [Bes 38 |dzslechsl ce | pec! #8 
Baa | sak | SEE] 28] 8 |2e8/ 8 |2egs] ES gaa/g2es) 28 | ges| 3k 
et sa] = R ro} n i> 'é) 4] x Oo = Q Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-5 29-7 18-8 12-6 60-0 23-9 19-6 32-6 18-4 34-0 27-6 33-3 37-6 
13-2 0s OMI ere ae 54-2 18-1 16-9 24-2 19-1 41-6 34-5 35-3 41- 
10 30) ANOA| (Me Spt Ree ee 60 17-6 15- 24-1 18-5 48-4 35-2 36 39- 
15 0g eet Reet |b eden 50-60 17-5 16- 23- 18-2 41-6 37°3 33-7 40. 
16 S04 oe tae 5 | aa 5 +6 17 25- 18-3 38-5 32-5 35-5 40- 
12. SOL) lin Moats eee 50 “9 18 24. 20-6 43-7 35-5 34-5 41 
12 AQ ois... sto: 15 60 9-3 15 24. 19-5 37-6 30 37-5 42. 
12-15 25=D0p ie eet tae 50 “9 19 22- 19-2 39-6 35-4 34-7 42. 
10 SO AO Maida te aOR 60 -6 17- 30- 18-2 34 26-5 31-7 36: 
16: 52 | 10-0 55-0 2 17- 35- 19-9 38-0 30-1 34-1 3). 
2 SO alte kee 10 60 “4 17: 26: 19-7 38-3 31-5 37-5 40 
18 Oe hss Mee 10 60 ¢ TUE 46 19-3 39 32-5 34-2 41 
20 Op Ks ete hs Sa 50 18- 35 19-5 36-7 31-2 34-6 38: 
14S al ee ont eee 1h. wee 50 2 ESik. hs > eae De hilly. ee Ae 25 30 37: 
14-9 29-0 29-0 9-4 56-7 +9 19. 25° 19-3 36-5 28-2 32-1 35: 
12 25 ZO pases Se 50 21: 26 19-1 36-1 26-5 31-4 35-6 
15 30-35 23-25 10 OO" ie ae. 2 17- 25- Pd Ret) 40-2 32-7 o2 35- 
13-15 28-32 20-22 TOG aieae ee: +2 20 28- 19 38-3 30-3 O23 35: 
TSOP y wake. I abae 10 GOS ia sae 20 25. 20 DR A lee eevee! (nme (( Lin (erp 34- 
Seite Coste ee 20 dann eaves: Waa Mise eit Se, 4. 20 es Yan) Pe 18-4 33 26 33 34 
10-18 Pitan (Le Se 8 Wes 10 60 17- 21-5 16-8 36-4 24-2 81-5 33° 
TR ee oni Gee 8 50 21- 25 21-6 31-4 26-8 30-4 35- 
12-5-18 Sy 2S TON| (ae ee coh] Hee ae 9 20- 25-8 16-7 42-3 30-5 34-7 37: 
Se Aca 28 15 10 60 5) 17- ales 20-4 38-6 28-2 31-8 35: 
18-3 29-2 20-0 11-2 69-4 -6 19. 35:3 17-7 34-4 28-7 33-6 37: 
15 30 PN (eo eed Ey Yee? fi 7 19 31-1 17-6 41-7 29-4 37-3 37: 
16 24-32 16 EY (eee ds ee “7 18. 34-8 18 So wal adwe gh: 385 37- 
15 28 20-25 10=20) 1. eee. +2 18 29-4 16-1 34:7 29-6 30-9 36: 
a RAS SS Sel Meeks, ons 18 ere aha se ee Hees lle Mee 20-7 35-8 17-8 28-6 Dank 34-8 36- 
20 29 152201). So eee 50 “9 20 30-3 19-7 30-4 25-9 31-1 35: 
15 30 15-24 10 75 ‘7 Tied: 32-2 18-9 34-7 30-5 35 35- 
TS. cee RA. ee 12-17 LO}, oft Setieees oe MOR TLR Beye 37-2 17-9 32-2 27-8 33-6 37: 
17 32 Sire y [otras (lo ee. 2 18-5 40-2 17:6 37-9 30-2 on 37-4 
20 Je Rae es eae eo “8 19-3 37-6 17-8 36-1 32-5 35 37-9 
ERY Sah 2p. 30 15 A ei ae |e 2 eee 3 18-2 35-9 16 35-7 31-5 35-2 36-2 
18 30 One yi [ls Melee ae 75 15-2 40 17 35-6 31-8 32-7 38-1 
20 oo 1S eee Reet, | oye 17-5 31 16-2 32-8 26-6 35-6 36-9 
15 35 18 1 AR Pe) eae ‘7 20-8 32-8 16-9 34-4 30-5 33 36-2 
aed | # lie 20g 1 th wat See 21-3 35-8 15-2 39 29-5 32-8 36 
Beart asics alan 20 erat eet (Lina. » Say OSB etn eae be 16°3 34-3 29-3 83-3 36:3 
20 25) 25 2 One. -7 20-7 31-9 16-7 27-5 25-2 35 36 
Do oO lls wee, 22-24 15 70 “4 19-3 34-6 16-2 32-4 27-8 32-7 35-5 
feeb Rane 25 20) Mer Shyer ee eee 16 36-8 16-5 32-6 28-5 31-7 38 
16 Oe Ol NARA: te eee 50-60 +2 18. 40-3 17-7 29-4 27-1 34-8 36°5 
16 31 15-25 1 Ad |. Fe ae 21- 31-1 15-5 27-6 23-4 33-5 37-2 
20 30 20.7 «lint eee eee a5) 20 43 16-7 37-3 29-4 36 37:3 
ARSENE coal Ae Acct 7p TA oa On ee ems |e) 2 7 20 39-7 18-3 28-4 24-7 31-3 36-8 
rete ere eRe inlerer weet fla: CA. co's [lcd eee ie os) 16 Sond. 17-6 30-9 25 a LE: ot 35-7 
Me ioc ees RAE 15 10 “oh ERIN Ieee 18 33-7 18-7 38-7 AM LOY) a | eee 5 36-3 
2 os eee 25-30 28 10 (3 “5 19- 31-7 19 37-8 29-8 34-5 38-5 
20, gyre... 23 tN Ot) (ey +3 20 30 18-8 37-2 28-6 [ie GI at ee 2 ae 37-1 
251, ol eee ea PE |. ee 80 +2 Se dL eed ee 21-3 45-2 oo 2 16-Al sy ee 37-6 
Re cist Se 20 20 ores SORA ei 20-8 43-1 19-2 40-5 29-4 33 37-6 
siCh.sty Rane asta [USES Mees ie 18 tory tae | aN “4 17-3 39-1 20-7 33-2 28-1 ja 12- 35 38-9 
Pe ean eee 25 20 Pe ee: Stee a ho ee -7 18 35-5 19-2 34-2 31:9 Ja 12: 30-3 38-7 
aE oh. ees 31-0 TSO). 4-05. eae -6 17-8 31-8 16-5 33-1 23-6 30-4 35-7 
20-30 32 18 12) Ah: 16-9 32-2 15-7 32-8 23-5 30-7 36-2 
Pei see 30 18 bpd eke PUSS § -2 18-6 31-3 17-3 33-4 23-6 30-1 35-2 
25°8 28-3 16-0 16:3 5b A: ‘1 21-4 33-5 17-2 25-1 20-8 27-9 36-2 
25 30 15. pha ts Shot eee Ae? 35 17-6 27-6 22-2 27-2 35-8 
25 30. heen. 1 Pl 7 aed ie ee ts 16-7 25 24-2 29-2 38-1 
28 28 10-20 PAS OR Ie. ee 22-5 25-8 16-6 24-6 19 ot ath 
25 25 Icing BEd: eet ey Aen eae cane 21-9 39-7 18 23 17-8 28 Boer 
22-0 27:3 12-5 1S <0 eae |... 23-0 31-1 17-9 23-9 16-6 31-5 37-5 
ee ee 35 10 begs aa te 26-2 30-4 18-7 22-1 14-4 31-8 39-3 
25 30 TS in ile aes <a eee oy vas 27-8 19-5 2225 15 30 36-8 
20 20-25 |10-12-5 i aay Mc 20-8 24-3 16-1 24-5 18-8 27-5 AL | 
25 Dae SL Gam. Oe 22) hee oe 21-4 35-3 15-9 27-5 19:8 28-5 37-9 
18 25 10 ZO glee fe! 21-7 37-5 19-3 23-1 15-2 29-5 38-3 
22-4 27-1 18-0 16-40) Se... 22-3 36-7 20-0 33-8 28-0 37-1 49-8 
25 30 18 1 ial (eS a 25 40-6 21-2 32-7 Ovo temmlonel, cena 40-7 
30 30 18 20K apo 27-5 33-3 20-5 38-1 32-5 Ja 35 41-7 
30 30 CMA AE rj ee, Le eas Ze 35 22-1 35 30 a 38-7 41-2 
18 PaCS SOM pn) 2 pe 152 Ghetes. 19-7 34-4 16-9 31-6 27-3 37-2 39-8 
15-16 |18-23-5 |........ ee Co oa 18-8 38-7 17-9 31-4 27-3 36-4 39-5 
18 SOR IER cls oes epee Le 19-4 32-7 18-1 31-8 27-3 la 38-2 41-3 
20 25) om lh, Cea | RR. LOR es 21-5 41-7 19-6 30-6 26-5 fa De 40-4 
Parti he 20 RAS, 15 hs See 23-3 37-3 24 38-9 30 a 39 42 
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ees 
2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Locality 


Dominion (average)................. 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 
PSV GNOY 5s lech. cae ce colle oe 
2—New Glasgow.............0..- 
Sa NOLAG Ser, ec dees ok eee 
$—Palifaxosor ck ek ccee ae 
D——Wandson.aeccss 2. ibe cuore 
G-— Eruroencrcs cess ylcan ose eee 


New Brunswick (average).......... 
S—Moneton ee. cseon ete Eee ean 


Quebec (average)... 0. .......2 00... 
iZ-—OUGDEG. che. kts ehee eee 
iss hhree Rivers 4 ..08 schoo 
14—Sherbrooke....scse see 
WSR SOLels. cto eke. Seb ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............05..- 
a7. JON S80 es dee ee 


Z1=UUA WA: fone es hone eat ee 


20—-OSDAWE. fos es ts cele ate eee 


SS GAIL ee) ce be ie 6 eee 


35— Londons 1458) ee ee 


44—North Bays!\t 2). ceueen ge oie 
45—Sudbury 5%. ..2. bh ioe. eee 
46—Cobalt. 0. . 28 3. cn ee 


Manitoba (average)................. 
S1-—Wintipegsc. ) es A ee 
52—Brandon.@..\... s,s on eee 

Saskatchewan (average)............ 
H3—ROLiNA: coh... 5. «seo cee 


Alberta (average)................... 
57—Medicine\Hat....4......dege.<- 
58—Drumbheller.................... 
59—Edmonton.. .... ioc scenes + 
60—Calgary 25. ..2<<.20 eee ce 
61—Lethbridge................006- 

British Columbia (average)......... 
G2=-HOINIO.. ssc ooh teen tenes 


sold) per lb. 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


Cheese (kind most 


eee | ee 
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He > He He 


OID wee 
a on 
ra . for) . 
a 7 oo 
Qo ADL ARANDA laa 
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“TOU DO Or 


~I WATIOMWwWWw-~I-I w 
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DA2ADAIHD Wn 
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4 : Canned Vegetables 
= ~~ g —_ 
pe} a — = - 
B O aux 2 Bs a 
2 ao]. ga | 32 | oe Ee 
= OAK ee aor ae = 3§ 
a. |-s8al| Ss. ak =e os ah ae 
pa |Sae| gQ | 4- | Sa | S8°| se | as 
er pow) 2. pa oa 8 Ps wer cre 
Ceol Ome It fom 28 26. es Su BB 
nm Fy fon fon] Sa) Ay 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents | cents 
17-5 3-4 5-1 9-5 11-7 13-7 12-4 14.4 
17-4 3-9 5-4 9-7 13-1 14-5 12-1 14-3 
17-5 3:7 5-4 10-2 13-9 14-2 11-9 14-2 
16-7 3°8 5 9-6 11-9 13-3 10-7 12-1 
16-3 4 5 9-3 12-5 14-7 12-3 14 
17-8 3-5 5-8 9-8 13-2 15-6 12-3 15-6 
18-7 4-1 5-3 10 14 15 14-1 16-4 
LS3 4-] 5-6 9-3 13-3 14-1 11 13-7 
18 3:6 5 9-8 14 16-2 13-4 16 
18-0 3°9 5-2 §-9 13-7 14-4 11-8 13-8 
17-5 4-] 5-1 10-8 13-5 14-7 12-3 13-7 
18-7 3-6 5-7 9-7 11-5 15 13-2 14-4 
17-7 3:8 5 9-1 14-7 14-2 11-5 13-9 
18 4-2 5 10 15 13:5 10 13 
16-6 3°6 5:3 8-7 11-9 11-9 12-7 13-9 
15-9 3-7 5-3 9-1 12-1 12-7 11-7 14-9 
16-4 4-1 4-5 8-7 13-2 12-6 15-4 14-2 
15-7 3:4 5-6 8-7 12-6 12-2 12-2 14-7 
18 5-0) eee... 9 11 12-5 11-7 12-5 
16-1 3-1 6-3 9-1 12-5 12-1 12-2 15-8 
16-7 3:5 5 8-3 10-7 11:3 15 14-3 
16-1 3-5 5-4 7-7 11:8 11-8 12-9 13-3 
17-6 3-7 4-9 9-4 11-3 12 12-5 14 
16-7 3-6 5-2 8-7 12 10-9 10-4 11-5 
17-1 3:2 4-9 9-9 12-3 13-2 11-2 13-3 
17-9 3-9 5-3 10-2 11-9 12-2 10-7 13-2 
15 3-4 5 10-5 13-7 14:3 14-3 14-3 
14-8 3-5 4-6 9-4 bb 12-7 10-3 13 
17-2 3-2 4-8 11-4 12-4 11-6 9-8 12-3 
15-1 3 4-8 9-7 11-8 12-6 10-3 13-5 
7 3:1 5-1 9-9 11-2 13-1 10-8 12-2 
16-1 3-1 4-4 10-2 12-1 14 il 14 
17-9 3-2 5-1 9-9 11-9 13-3 11-2 13-5 
18-6 3:3 4-5 9-7 13 13-6 11:8 13-9 
17-7 3 4-7 9-7 12-1 12-3 9-9 12-8 
17-5 3 5-1 10-1 11-3 12-8 10-7 13-3 
17-5 2-8 3°9 10-1 11-6 11-3 10-2 12-9 
17-7 2-9 4-5 10-8 13-8 13-5 10-2 13-2 
18-6 3-1 4-6 10-5 11-7 13-7 11:3 13-9 
17-9 2-7 Ded 10 12-5 12-8 10-8 13 
16-2 2-6 4-4 10-2 11-6 13-6 10-3 13-2 
17-9 2-9 5-2 11-2 12:3 13-8 10-4 13-4 
18-2 3-2 4-7 9 12-1 12-7 10-6 12-6 
18-1 2-8 4.7 10-6 12-6 13-3 11-3 13-2 
17-4 2-9 4.8 9-8 12-8 12-9 10-6 11-9 
18-4 3-3 4-5 9-7 13-3 11-9 11-3 13-2 
16-8 2-9 5-2 9-6 1261 14-3 12-5 13-9 
17-8 3 3:9 9-5 12-1 13-6 11-4 13-5 
17 Bod 4.7 8-8 12-6 13-3 11-8 12-9 
16 4 6-8 8-4 15 13-4 12-2 14-2 
15 3-6 6-1 9-7 15-4 13-1 9-6 14 
14-5 3°9 5 9-5 11 14-6 13-3 15 
17-7 3:6 5-5 9-6 11-8 12-8 12-7 13-4 
17-7 3-3 5 10 11-2 13-4 10-6 13 
17-6 3-5 5 9-7 11-1 14-1 12-6 13-6 
17-5 3-3 4-9 10-8 11-5 15-0 13-0 15-3 
16-7 3-2 5 10-5 10-9 15-3 12-8 15-1 
18-3 3:3 4-8 11-1 2a 14-6 13-1 15-4 
17-2 3°3 5-0 10-2 11-2 15-7 14-3 16-1 
Late: aise! 5:5 11-2 11-5 16 14 15-8 
esse Sa 3-2 4-8 9-3 11-4 15-3 13-5 15 
14:3 3°3 4-8 10-4 11-5 14-8 14-3 16-5 
20 3:3 5 9-7 10-3 16-7 15-3 17-2 
17-6 3-3 4-8 9-4 10-5 14-0 14-6 16-1 
17-4 3-5 5-6 10-6 10-6 13-5 14-3 17-5 
17-5 3:3 5 9-6 1-7 15 14-2 17-7 
17-7 3-2 4-5 8-9 9-6 13-4 13-8 14-2 
17-5 3-1 4-6 8-8 10 14-2 14-2 15:7 
18 3-4 4-5 9 10-6 13-7 16-6 15-5 
29-1 3-8 5-8 8-0 8-3 15-1 14-8 16-6 
20-5 3:5 5-2 9-1 9-4 14-7 15 17-2 
18-3 3:9 5-7 9-0 9-3 16-7 19-2 18-3 
17-7 3-8 5-1 8-4 8-4 15 15 18-5 
21 3°8 4-9 7-1 7-2 14-4 13-1 15-6 
23-1 3:8 5-5 8-1 7-7 13-9 14-7 15:7 
20-4 3-7 5-9 7:8 8 14-9 13-8 16-1 
20 3-8 7-4 7-4 8-1 15-6 14 16-6 
20 4-2 a 7-4 8 15-5 13-7 15 


se EA EE A ee ee eg de tee oe | Ls Sh es UL See 
a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b6 Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 6c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1931 



































- . o 
3 pa! re) 2 re! - a e 
A A 2 Ss 
= 5 3 a a 4 be ES R-| a Sa 8 
ae ee ‘g ro) ® = oS gs os 5 
ma ® .: ° ® & ro} = polls $0 rot a”, 
oof-| mS Qa Si Fe a 2.2 ak @ 2 pe) 
> 8.0 -o Ss Bog SS) re 3 78 a= eae 
a hee ee Bp se 00 a a es Sa an = 
go9| °° Qo SR Aes s 55 Am oO aS 
isa) 2) my ie} 1S) 1 oO = ie) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-5 4-5 25-4 18-7 15-4 17-2 66-9 24-8 55-4 41-3 
6-2 4-9 22° 18-9 14-0 16-3 65-0 24-9 51-3 40-7 
6:5 4Go| PIp2o1 \ , Qa a 19-3 Loe eee ae oe 25-9 50 40 I 
5-9 4-9 2 OM eet ee 14-6 14-7 62-5 26-6 52 37 2 
6-2 5 23 21-5 14-3 16-5 52-5 23-3 50 45 3 
7-1 4-8 23 16 ‘7 17-2 70 24-3 57 39 4 
6 SISO MAS COI Tae Reena emt Mew) Be 17-5 80 25 50 45 By. 
5-4 5 TPR Al LS 3h Sie od -6 16-2 60 24-2 49 38-1] 6 
6:7 5-5 2A vee ees Pin 9 15-2 72 29-4 55 45 ff 
6-1 4-8 25-4 18- ‘0 16-7 59-2 26-0 54-4 46-9 
6-2 4-6 28-2 15-7 “4 16-1 55 26-5 50 50 8 
7-1 4-8 22-5 19 ‘5 16-2 57-5 24-8 57-5 48 *9 
6-2 OS POT) Moe mee 17-7 “5 19-3 65 25-2 55-8 44-7 |10 
5 rH al ss Poa esd ee Ashe pe 20 ak ANA ge jesse ie alt AGATA, Sea elaine 45 11 
6-1 5:2 26-6 17-4 7 15-9 78-1 20°0 54-6 38-0 
5-9 4-9 . 26-7 17-7 9 15-5 86-2 24-1 55 38-1 {12 
6-4 6-1 . 20 18-8 3 17-5 75 DY ep Be eben a 40 13 
5-2 5-1 OSM aERES) ya atic ccceercea cee 17-8 -1 16 68-3 25 51 40-4 |14 
et CaN owed HOS su| y mezocorl terete 18 IGS Ok eaee ee ee Piaget eRe ek» 40 15 
6-5 5-1 TLSomlenmao: Onl. at 18 +5 13-2 a 26-2 60 38-6 }16 
7-2 5-6 1-05 25 15-8 16-2 83 DOuS leek eee ee 31-7 {17 
5 5-1 TOS Old Y GAT ame eas oe 17-5 -7 14-2 80 26-5 50 38-2 |18 
6-1 4-6 1- 31-1 16-1 2 15-8 79 24-4 55- 37 19 
5-2 5-3 ]- 30 16:6 9 TSA ligarse eee: 23-4 56 37-6 |20 
6:2 4-3 1. 25°9 17-4 4 17-8 62-8 34-3 55: 37-6 
6-4 5-2 1: 29-3 18-8 18-1 52 26 54- 38-9 |21 
6-5 4-5 1: StU Mit beet ge ae 5 19 65 26°5 57- 40 2 
6 4-7 1: 26-7 15 “4 16-8 68-3 26-7 51- 370 (23 
5-9 4-7 1- PAL | Bs Ue aed 17-1 62-5 21-3 58 36-9 124 
5-6 3-8 1- AoC ke | ae i 17-8 59-7 22-8 58 36 25 
5-9 4-4 1- Oa ah ae 2 18-3 61 22 67 37 26 
6-3 4 . 33:8 15 -7 18-6 75 26-6 54-3 S007 127 
6-8 4-7 1- ADEM) Iie ae need ‘7 17-7 67 23-9 58-7 36-6 |28 
6-3 4-2 1- Si ae ae vane 2 Te Tall eeces Meier 25-4 58-3 39 29 
5-3 4 1- SUF igs Se -6 7-2 56-7 22-1 48 36:3 |30 
6-7 4-3 1- HE ON. an Rk “1 16 65 22-6 51 36-6 
5:8 4-1 1- Sin mde vs oe cake che “6 DIGI Sali Reged sree DO) Lets mice takes 35°8 132 
6-1 4-1 ]- TAA heli ‘7 EC Sal ones eee 22-9 55 34-7 
6-5 4-2 1: DA ali seat ok HO SZ) | sectticies eb 24-6 58-5 36:7 
6-2 ong 1: Oe a Sy oa ae, 17-2 51-7 22-7 Dt 35-3 
6-2 4 1- Dis LMI oe one “1 16-6 63 25 55 35-8 
6-6 4-2 1- 3c Oa ea -6 17 68-3 24 60 37-3 
4-9 STO 1: AAS Aires Beka ai iam 3 iy eed Pvt aaa el 23-2 65 36 
4-9 3:9 1- ASO ae ee a. -7 17-5 60 25-1 50 anew 
5 3:8 1- 2 Sra es eres: “7 1 CS Be a a 23-1 49 35°6 
5-8 3-6 1- ils Spite cebae «ok -7 17-2 60 20-3 60 - 38-5 
6-4 4-1 1- 26-7 15 Rae pepe aeatet: OO Al ws ee 37-4 
6:7 3°3 1: Fe) lel IRE igs 17-8 52-5 26 50 36°7 
5-3 4 1- OA oral Sa Raced 18 62 25 52 41-3 
6 4-8 14504) (SZ T lh. Sasa. 17-5 8 19-8 71-7 26 57-5 41-3 
ia 5-7 1- 30 19 19 70 25-1 57-5 38-8 
7-9 5 1- 30 19 19 69-5 25 bys! 41-3 
5-9 5 1- 30 ay sh 17-7 63-4 23-2 53-8 39-6 
6:7 4-4 . 83-4 18-7 15-3 20 60 24-7 49-6 88-5 
7+2 4-5 . 31-7 15-1 14:9 20-1 60:9 24-3 51-9 39-7 
7:2 4-7 SAORI 7 NOs leet oe 17-5 16-0 18-6 68-1 25-5 55-3 43-9 
7-9 5 SGORT Nom amlmetes. 2. 15 15-4 18 63-6 23-5 48-6 42-8 
6-5 4-4 Geol (cM Dies J Rode Yoel LA AiPend 20 16:5 19-2 72-6 27-5 62 45 
7:5 4-9 1-046 | 24-0]........ 20-1 17-3 29-0 69-8 25-2 58-1 47-6 
8-2 5 JOS 20) 21 e7e ota a 22-5 8 19-6 al 25 60 49 
8-7 5:3 ISD Ul laca tater» wire aichete ene oh 20 +2 20-5 70-8 25 56-2 47 
6-9 4-9 UAIAS S|) 9 Dold | vada 17-7 “4 19-4 67-6 24-4 56-1 47-2 
6 4-5 £-O2 5 )) orate 20 -7 20-5 69-6 26-5 60 47 
7-1 4-3 SSO OLE ieee dla: 19-9 3 17-4 70-3 24-5 56-8 48-5 
7-9 3°8 SOOO | | eka eeey oes 20 8 19-7 70 25-9 62-7 52-5 
6-5 5-7 LSTA | iy 1a eek ees ee ys) 7 1732 72-5 26 60 51-7 
7 4-3 UO CEO Maealiec aeil ne ae 16-2 -1 16-4 67-2 22-4 54-3 46 
7-4 4-3 ILS 3 (ee Ue iene a ean Reel 3 16-4 70:4 24-2 50-2 45-8 
6-8 3-3 OL Bali | Aces afi ee ae hae 18-5 “4 17-4 Ted 25 56-7 46-7 
7:9 4-3 E614). BG Ol he ke 21-6 2 15-5 68-6 24-9 57-0 47-7 
8-7 3 1 ECS Pd a 2 eS Re 22-5 6 17-5 71-2 26-7 63-7 50 
8-7 4-7 BOON ADO a pea ee 21-2 8 16 73-3 28-3 56-7 50-8 
8-1 4-3 TG9GR) 82S al at 20 15 70 25 51-7 47-5 
6-5 4-3 LeZOEN GI ale sete ag nee 21 -9 15 61-4 24-6 54-3 43-7 
7-7 4-2 dE Nes ia R20 UN ER Se 19-8 3 14-7 65-3 22-3 49-1 45-3 
7-4 4-2 IeO27 I MOL Ole. acca 21-5 6 14-3 66-5 24-1 55 46 
8-5 4-8 1 LOLS Da he a Stil esters Veter een os) 15-4 68-2 24-7 59 48-3 
7:5 4-7 BeeOD | MAO rl Teeny. 25 : 16-2 72-5 23-7 66-7 50 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





























uc} » ey ad 8 
Sugar F. 3 i ha pe x Q 
- aa 3 a2 Len} al ww 7 
ree at tee ies ee eat & 3 Pe § 
so | Sia eo, [88 (ee aii eens Ae 5 es © 
Locality Sh tM Sh. hee bee elie | tele ese db sae: ae 55 a 
a id | Ag | Bo [835| oe | 25) SS | O65 ee) Bg 38 
gee | Foal Sb Was eee) ee | en ol Bo eal ee ae 
THIsTn/ Hol] Zs lSesa| o HGS | &P go qo ag 4s 
BeSioee|/o8) $a)ssea; SX | Sal FH | 2a |] Sa] sh =a 
Or ip Oi) ee > 3) Ay 6) 3) 2) < 
cents | cents | cents| cents; cents; cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-1 | 51-6 | 56-3 | 26-2 5-4 | 3-2 57-1 55-1 11-9 5-9 16-238 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-6 | 6-2 | 56-6 | 55-1 | 26-6 12-2 | 3-2 58-7 42-9 12-4 5-8 16-500 
TOY One yin. nem... i.e): 6-7 | 6-3 | 52-3 | 52-3 | 26-3 15:3 | 3-3 60 50 13 5-6 Sy 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-6 | 6:1 | 55-8 | 55-6 | 25-8 11-67) 13 €5 33:5 13-2 6-2 — 
ie AU OIS GSN voices ey ae: 6-7 | 6:3 | 60 58-3 | 25 11:0 | 3-2 50 35 Let 5-7 = 
TALUS Rica o'vie ae ayn, 4 5:9 | 5-8 | 58-3 | 52-7 | 27-6 12:8 | 3-1 65 66-5 12-4 6-3 16-50 
Dae VV AINGASOR elses a alee ls tens Ord NG sO i oOnlnl No 284 \ee Gad 10 3-4 — 37-5 12-3 5-3 — 
GTO M oes aes Mirae 6-8 6:3 | 55-4 | 58-1 | 27-4 12-4 3:3 53-6 34-6 12 5-6 oa 
7—P.KE.1.-Charlottetown| 6-1] 5-5 | 60 55-5 | 27-7 15 3-4 53-7 42-5 14 6-2 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6] 6-0 | 58-0 | 55-7 | 27-4 12:5 | 3-2 61-1 40-9 12:6 6-1 16-250 
S— Montane reseaer O27, | Onin Oel LoVN eitay 11-2 | 3 58-7 41-6 13-8 5-8 ae 
GS 6. JODN nae aeercieic pets.» 7 6-2 | 60 53-9 | 26-7 13 2-9 66-7 44-5 12-5 6-5 |15-50-16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-8 | 6-2 | 54-7 | 59-5 | 27-8 1227) 2-8 54 38-7 11-6 6 16-00 
1l—Bathurst..........2... 6 5:5 | 60 92:2 | 27-5 13 4 65 35 12-5 6-2 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9} 5-7 | 53-9 | 56-9 | 26-4 14-1 | 3:3 57-0 59-2 10-7 5-7 15-347 
12—-Ouebecee se sen ohiaee 5-8 | 5:5 | 52-8 | 60-2 | 25-4 16-4 | 3-2 59-6 66-7 10-4 5-7 15-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6 5:6 | 54-6 | 56-2 | 25-5 13-70} 3-6 57 60 11-5 6-4 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5:7 5:5 | 55-7 | 60-4 | 25-8 14-7 3-4 54:3 60 10 5-4 16-50 
PO SOLO lime mae cake ate 6-5 6:2 | 57-5 | 55 30 12-5 3-4 60 oe 10 7 14-50-14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 9°8 | 5-5 | 57-1 | 55 27-5 13 4 55-6 65 10-7 5-1 |14-50-15-00 
IVES SIUA SIG Sih dicalak iaetie 5-5 | 5-4 | 48-7 | 58-7 | 26 13:5 | 2-8 56-7 53-3 11 5-3 |14-25-14-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5:8 5:6 | 52-1 | 59-4 | 27-7 13°7 3-7 55:7 51 12-2 5 16-00 
19——Montreali ee act es as 5-8 | 5-6 | 54-4 | 58-1 | 24-7 15-2 | 2-8 56 61-3 10 5-3 |15-50-16-00 
74) amd VU las Wm ie RR Ste 6-2] 6 52-3 | 48-7 | 24-6 14-4] 38 58 56 10-5 6-2 }15-50-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-0 | 51-3 | 58-3 | 25-2 14:0 | 3-1 55-4 57-3 11-1 5-7 15-704 
BL AULLA WE. 2 sp ns ont aps 5:9 5:6 | 53-2 | 56-3 | 25-9 14-1 3 61-8 60 11-2 5-5 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville oie aks tee 6:7 5:7 | 60 60 26-7 13:7 3-2 66:7 55 12 5-7 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 5:6 | 5-4 | 51-7 | 56-4 | 25-8 12-4] 3-1 61-9 50:8 11-3 6-1 15-00 
ZA— Belleville... bon Gra |) R62 ITN Soar a| 57-9 | 242 16 ee ) 58-7 62-1 11-4 5-8 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5:6) | 52*1,| 53-3 | 24-5 14-5 2-8 54-1 47-2 10-9 5-6 15-00 
26—Oshawa Biot) AHEM Ch Sie eno 6 5-9 | 48-2 | 60-5 | 24-2 11-1 3 55 58-7 il 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
a VUAL sees essen 6-5 | 6-4 | 56-5 | 53-8 | 24-7 14:7 | 3 51-4 54 10-7 5-4 |16-00-16-50 
ABs OLOULO ea caieak art he a RC 52:3 | 60-4 | 24-3 12-6 | 2-8 52-8 53-7 10 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 63} OMe ot (61) 12h | IG 18 -6N 6 80 65 10-6 5-6 |13-75-14-25g 
30—St. Catharines AGtio Siete 6-1 5:9 | 47-1 | 61-7 | 24-3 13-5 3:1 51-1 58-7 10-4 5-5 |14-00-14-50g 
Sh an LOU ay Tstee ete 9-9 | <b: O01 52-7)| 62-84 25.7 11:7 | 2-7 50-5 54-3 9-6 59 15-00 
oo Drantiordunen. sete ae 6 5-9 | 50-9 | 53-6 | 24-4 12:9 | 3-7 60 60-8 10-2 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
Be RSAC ca ta ee 6 ares mes 6-4 | 6-2 | 49-4 | 54-8 | 24-2 14-2 | 2-9 59 60-9 10-1 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
$4—Guelph................ 6 6 | 50-7 | 55-6 | 25-4] 13-7] 3-4] 58-6] 55 10-4 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-3 | 6-3 | 38-9 | 57-5 | 24-7 12-8 | 2-8 47-7 48-7 10-2 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
3$6—Woodstock.....- ae: 6 5:8 | 53 56 24-6 12-8 2-8 55:8 57:8 10-6 5-8 }15-00-15-25 
37—Stratford............. 6-3] 6 | 50-4] 61-9 | 24-9] 13-1] 3 53-5 | 52-8] 10-6 6 — 115-50-16-00 
38—London a oteintars whsteetsi ets 6-2 6 127° | 59-5 | 24 14 3 53 55 10 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-4] 6-2 | 52-5 | 58-8 | 25 13-7 |)3-14" 56-9) 5 59-34 1127 6-1 }15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham 22). ../.. 4. 5-6 | 5-6 | 49-7 | 53-8 | 24-2 13-1 } | 2-7 59-3 — 10-3 5:7 - 15-00 
4i— Windsor sash ue. sce 6 6 50-8 | 57-7 | 25-7 14-5 3 52-2 60 10 6-2 115-50-16-00g 
42—Sarnia............0.65 6-7 | 6-5 | 52-3 | 60-4 | 24-4 14-1 | 2-9] 583-6| 68-7 10-5 6-1 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1 | 5-7 | 55 60 25 1243 4 13 50 Ree 11-5 5-6 115-00-15-50 
44—INotth Bay. i0)..335 2% 6-7 | 6:3] 57 | 59-2 | 26 15-8 | 3-1 52-5 60 12-7 5-7 16-50 
45 Sud DUDY eae as teen 6-8 | 6:4 | 48-6 | 63-3 | 26-2 1725 | 13-6 53 60 14 4-9 ]17-00-17-50 
BG -“AVODBIE.. ae s.0 sso 4 6-9 | 6-3 | 47-5 | 59-7 | 27-6 15-4 | 3-1 50 51-7 12-7 5-7 18-00 
47—Timmins...... seewees 6-7 6:3 — | 56-8 | 28-7 15 3-4 52-5 — 12 5-7 |17-50-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-2 | 6-2 | 48-8 | 59-8 | 24-4 15-4 | 3-1 52 58-3 11-7 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur SR Oe 6-1 6 44-8 | 57-5 | 26 15-8 2°9 54-4 57:5 11-2 5-3 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7 6:6 | 53 60 26-6 16 2-5 63-7 61-2 12-5 5-5 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-9 | 45-5 | 53-8 | 26-4 13:8 | 2-9} 51-0] 51-7 11-2 6-9 21-590 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 7-2 | 45-9 | 53-3 | 25-8 13-1 2-9 D1 55 11-2 6-9 19-50 
52—Brandon BOE ct pik at 6-8 | 6-5 | 45 54.2 | 97 145. | P90 il 48-3 11-2 6-9 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-4] 6-5 | 50-4 | 57-0 | 36-8 29-2) 3-1 62-1 60-0 14-0 5-9 23-250 
Od" HORINAM Sees ft 0 se 6-1] 6-2 | 52 60 26-6 | a18:5 | 2-9 58:3 60 15 6-6 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ Oe Sty, 52-1 | 56-4 | 98 Ata Moe 64-3 60 14-2 5-9 — 
55~—Saskatoon.i)..60. 060. 6-3] 6-1 | 44-7 | 55-4 | 26-1 | a19-7 | 3-1 58-1 — 12-1 5:6 24-00 
ec ae UD sister eiea ted 6-5 | 6-9 | 52-7 | 5s 96-4 | all 3 67:5 Es 14-5 5-4 se 
ne (average).......... 6-4) 6-4 | 47-0 | 51-0 | 27-4 18-6 | 3-4 56-9 59-2 13-5 5-9 — 
oy Medicine Hats) 6-5 | 6-8 | 48-5 | 55-5 | 28-9 | 021-2] 3-6] 66-9] 61-2} 12-7 5-7 g 
oe ae ais Schall ens Oxon TD en oo O78 | acter leone 58.3 60 15 6-3 = 
— a Mies dak Re 6-2) 6 | 46-3 | 54-6] 25-6] 216-2] 3-1] 52-9] 55 13 6 
61 ie boc rete eee e ee ees 6-2 5:6 | 44-4 | 46-5 | 26-3 | al7-5 |] 3-5 47-5 62-5 12-3 6-5 = 
- ih O TIAZE........-.. 7 6-8 | 48-7 | 55 96:9 | al6-2 one 58-7 57-5 14-7 5 a= 
on He olumbia (average)| 6-3] 5-9 47-1 | 52-8 | 27-8 21-9 | 3-6 69-3 59-1 13-1 6-2 a 
bis 4 shiole elttete: oi alasvatal 2 MoS eho ae ES Go Hlo7as || walaer | ges 65 60 13-7 6 ie 
iT aie bette eee ee eens 7 6-7 | 50-1 | 60-2 | 30 a28-5 | 4-1 65 58 15 5-8 ~ 
mete Sik ie aint ee eelel 6-6 | 6-1 | 49-2 | 62-5 | 25 a25 Roy) 62°5 60 iBeoy ji a: 
pa ae estminster....| 5-5 | 5-1] 44.3 | 45-5 | 26-5 | al7-2] 3-1] 53-2] 58 11-9 5-2 — 
"hava apa ian badass 5-41 5:1|-42 | 47-4 | 26-6 | 219-2 | 3-1] 53-9] 58-7] 11-1 6 — 
aes OPID Li evietee Pretbis 6-6 | 5-8 | 46-2 | 48-7 | 26-3 | 023-2] 3-1 57-5 55-8 11:3 5-7 = 
es Sugeneae Subnagguct oie 5:7 | 5-9 | 48-3 | 51-7 | 30-5 | a23 3-6 63 57-5 13-1 6-2 = 
—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 | 5-3 | 43.3 1 50 30 a25 5 — 65 15 7:5 = 
etree ote biel Tea SAS gO ee Pa Poe bs 


I ene ae es ale erienalvony in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
Neston aco a debs oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1931 
ee. 






























& 
“! Wood = Tg Rent 
8 a 9 = =| ix-roome 
a 3 i; 2 se © 3 3 as oe 8 ga | house with 
on iB hs 22 Es 525 SE - |a@%| £286 | incomplete 
he a. 39 238 &s aes 3-88 6 |$6) $33.98 | modern 
a © Sh ‘2a MeN: e-a Bes = |S5| £2084 con- 
fa re aa 828. 38 Se ges =e $8 |28) «a 858 | veniences, 
—Q e) ce ea) MD wn = O le 1a per month 
3 $ $ 3 CO. /@: $ $ 
9-997 12-586 12-043 14-280 8-653 10-661 9-536/30-5  |10-4 28-220 20-112 
9-271 12-200 $-609 10-600 6-800 8-600 6-400/52.2 414-5 23-833 16-417 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-35 — — —. — 8-00e 6-00ce}32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 |30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 [35 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 |30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-50- 9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 |32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6:75 7:50 7-50 {380 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-815 13 - 900 10-125 11-375 6-75) 8-259 7-050/29-5 |14-3 25-759 19-250 
10-50-12 -50g 13-00¢ 9-00g 10-00 7:09¢ 8-0 g 28-30g/13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00]14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00] 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 {30 10 |20-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 |} 9 
§-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 re 4-80- 5-60¢/29 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-00 = 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 == 30 12 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-375 12-771 13-096 14-869 8-857 10-222 10-929/28-1 | 9-9 24-000 15-563 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 14-67c 12-00e 12-00c 12-00c¢}30 8-3]27-00-35 -00 — 12 
§-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 13-00 |30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 113 
11-00 == 10-00 12-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 |10 {20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
= ar 10-50 12-00 8-00 9-50 — 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
— a == 15: 67¢ = 12-00c — 25 9-8118-00-24-00 }11-00-15-00 116 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50e 8-00 9-00 9-00c}27-28 }10 |23-00-33-00 }15-00-23-00 |17 
— 14-00 o 9-75 — 6-00 4-50 |30 10-13/13-00-15-00 | 8-00-10-00 {18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 {15.00-16.00]16- 00-18-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 {30 8-3-10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 16-00e 17-23¢ 7-00 9-00 9-00¢}28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-565 11-786 13-263 15-805 9-759 11-983 11-346/23-9 | 9-5 29-571 21-299 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 |30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-00 = <= 17-60¢ aS 14-80c — 30 10 |{20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 165-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c}28 10 |18-00-25-00 }|15-00-20-00 |23 
=> 12-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 |30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8-3}20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00-13 -00 12-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 {27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 [26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢|30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-50 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 {29 8-3]25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 10:00g g g g g g 30g |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 }29 
g 9-00-11-00g g g g g g 28g 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 {30 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 |25 8 125-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 131 
12-00 11-50 — 17-00 — 13-00 8 -3848c]28 10 |25-00-85-00 !15-00-25-00 {32 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00¢}25 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 — 27 10 {25-00-85-00 |18-00-22-00 134 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 _ 26-30 | 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15-00¢ 9-00 10-50e a= 27 10 |27-00-80-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17-00 |25 8 -3}30-00-40-00 }19-00-25-00 137 
12-00 |10-00-12-00 soe 18-00c — 11-25¢ 11-252}22-23 |10 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00 }10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 20-00c = oa 20-00¢}25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 = 20-00¢ se 18-00¢] 9-00-15-00c}28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 11-00 g Ice&g 24-00 g |e&g 20-00 lc & g 16-00 |30¢ |10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 a 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14:00 6-00 9-00 9-00 }28 9-7}20-00-28-00 |14-00-- 2-00 /43 
12-50 7s 10:00 12-00 8-00 9-00 — 35 10 {30-00-85-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 — 15-00-17-25c — 10-50-15-00c 12-75c]30 10 n 25-00 45 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 13 -50¢ 12-00 | 9-00-12-00¢ — 30 10 22-00 14-00 146 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 — — 5:00-6:00] 8-25- 9-75 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00-11-50 9-50 — 12-00 os 9-75 6-00¢}30 8 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 /48 
9-00-11-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 = 5 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 — 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 [50 
10-759 15 - 625 — — 9-250 19-125 8-500)33-0 |11-5 39-000 24-500 
12-00 15-50 — — 10-50 11-50 9-00 |31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7:00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 135 10 {25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 17-375 8-000 11-590 6-500 9-875 11-006/34-4 |19-0 35-000 23-125 
10-00-13 - 00 14-75f == 13-00 = 10-00-12-00 = 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-50 8-00 5-001 6-501 = 35 11-7|}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 54 
7-50-10-00 17-80f 9-50 11-00 8-001 9-003 9-00 |30-35 | 8-3/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
9-50 16-95f = 14-00 == 13-90 13-00 |35 10 35°00 20-00 |56 
6-759 13-000 = ss = 1v- 667 = 31:5 |19-3 31-259 22-000 
g g g g g g g {10 27-50 20-00 |57 
6-50h — — — — 12-00 == 35 11-7 r r 58 
5-00- 6-00h 16-00 aaa == 6-00 8-00c = 33-85 110 35-00 25-00 159 
8-00-11-50h 10-00f = — — 12-00c aoe 27 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
4-00- 6-50h — — — — — _ 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-159 11-640 = — 9-500 10-458 5-079)35-35 |12-7 26-750 29-938 
6-25- 6-75 -—— — = 12-00 16-00 5-00 37-40 }15 20-00 | 18:00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 ea — 9-50 12-75 5-625/40 13-3|22-00-31-00 }20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 = ca 9-00 11-00 > 40 12 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-50-11-50 11-50 oa = a 5:59 a 30 11 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-50-11-50 11-50 = =5 == 7-50 4-50 135 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 = =e 7-50 10-00 4-77 |29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
7:70- 8-20s — — — — = 5-50 {35 13-3|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14-590 — — — = =s 35 15 '30-00-40-00 '!20-00-30-00 69 








g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. 


d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. l. ‘ 
p. Mining company 


(in bulk). =n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Com- 


modities 





II. Animals and their Pro- 


ducts 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 


tile Products..:......... 60 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PRDORL Ce irks ts 44 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 15 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 73 
Pronacts iy ie. eh 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCHS I a so ee: 73 
Classified according to purpose— 
onsumers’ Goods........ 204 
oods, beverages and 
tODACCO MR, ON ae ean 116 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 351 


ials 
Classified according to origin— 


arm— 

ACT iol dig: he Me Re ol ne 167 

BeiAnimal<e, 44) ona ay $0 

Farm (Canadian)....... 59 

RLM eringsst. 7. op omnes Oe 16 

RED) Morent ili se iaswowu cake 52 

DV. Minerab wh cue, el ee be vb 183 
All raw (or partly manufac- 

GUTO)) ce wie ate edi le at Pa 232 
All manufactured (fully or 

CRON IE te, soo eal ae ge 276 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 478) 

prices of asbestos, crude oil, kerosene and 
gasoline; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for white 
lead, potassium iodide and bone meal. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
was slightly higher, mainly because of higher 
quotations for raw silk and hessian. The Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group was 
also somewhat higher, due to increased prices 
for copper sheets, copper wire bars, silver and 
tin. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due mainly to lower prices 
for potatoes, eggs, lard, canned salmon, fresh 
and cured meats, kerosene and gasoline, and 
the latter due to lower quotations for pine, 
antimony, lead, zinc, calves, hogs, corn and 
wheat, which more than offset higher prices 
for barley, flax, rye, bran, steers, lambs, tin, 
silver and copper. 

In the grouping according to origin lower 
prices for calves, hogs, eggs, wheat, antimony, 





eben eaten) pea cere womemeere jeremenmesd lacaeeen st ‘anes Cen ee ee | 


502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-0/102-6/101-3] 97-3 97-7) 95-6} 91-9] 76-0] 75-1 











97-0] 95-7} 93-2] 91-5 





lead and zinc caused a decline in raw and 
partly manufactured goods. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods were also lower, because 
of declines in the prices of cured meats, 
leather, brass, lead pipe, kerosene and gaso- 
line. Domestic farm products, articles of 
marine origin and articles of mineral origin 
were lower. Articles of forest origin were 
unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March, of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
Food and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-} All 

















Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. 186 146 Ti 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920. 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 fil 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 169 168 155 
Sept. 1925. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 





May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1980.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1981.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
aa a a Oe ee ee ee 


*The figures for “‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each, 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, eal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
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the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc,, included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that camparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerrr a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
xpenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazeTre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929, and monthly since 
January, 1980. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135*6;) 1910/1 118k; s190R) 11394261992) 109-8; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81°4; 1922, 80-1; 1928, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 


1925, 73°8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74:4; 
1€24, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65-0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1929, is weighted according to population in: 
each city covered for the years 1923-1929, the 
figures are substantially the same as _ those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6: 1922, 140-6: 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 


1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; »1915, 2112-5 1916, | 112-5 9917; 
113°9; 1918,: 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 


1921, 187-6; 1922, 1638-2; 1928, 163-0; 1924, 
162-2: 1925, 179-3: 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 19800 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 


to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8: 1901 }.425-8.219020125°Ss1,1903. 2125325 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 


108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower, sirloin steak 
being down from an average price of 31-2 
cents per pound in February to 29-3 cents in 
March; round steak from 26-1 cents per pound 
in February to 24:8 cents in March; and 
shoulder roast from 18-5 cents per pound in 
February to 17-1 cents in March. Veal was 
down from an average price of 21:6 cents per 
pound in February to 20-8 cents in March. 
Mutton was also lower at 26°5 cents per 
pound in March, as compared with 27-2 cents 
in February. Pork prices averaged lower in 
most localities, fresh being down from an 
average of 25-2 cents per pound in February 
to 22-9 cents in March, and salt from 26:3 
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cents per pound in February to 24-7 cents in 
March. Breakfast bacon was also consider- 
ably lower at an average price of 38-7 cents 
per pound. Lard was down from an average 
price of 20-1 cents per pound in February to 
18-4 cents in March. 

Fresh eggs averaged 34 cents per dozen in 
March, as compared with 35:1 cents in Febru- 
ary, 50°5 cents in January and 52-1 cents in 
March, 1980, while cooking eggs averaged 27-6 
cents per dozen in March, 27-4 cents in 
February, 40-1 cents in January and 45-8 
cents in March, 1930. Lower prices for milk 
were reported from Truro, Montreal, Prince 
Albert, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. But- 
ter showed little change, dairy at an average 
price of 383-3 cents per pound and creamery 
at 87:6 cents. Cheese was down from an 
average of 28-8 cents per pound in February 
to 28-2 cents in March. 

Bread averaged 6:4 cents per pound in 
March, as compared with 6-5 cents in Febru- 
ary and 7-8 cents in March, 1930. Lower 
prices were reported from Sherbrooke, Thet- 
ford Mines, Belleville, Woodstock, Cobalt, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary, Fernie and Trail. 
Flour was slightly lower at an average price 
of 3-4 cents per pound, as compared with 3-5 
cents in February and 5-1 cents in March, 
1930. Beans averaged 6:5 cents per pound in 
March, 7-1 cents in February and 9-9 cents in 
March, 1930. Potatoes were again slightly 
lower, averaging $1.16 per ninety pounds, as 
compared with $1.24 in February and $2.49 in 
March, 1930. Evaporated apples were down 
from an average of 19-3 cents per pound in 
February to 18-7 cents in March. Granu- 
lated sugar was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-2 cents per pound. Anthracite coal was 
practically unchanged, averaging $1624 per 
ton. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, averaged 
somewhat higher than in February, wheat 
being the exception. No. 1, Manitoba north- 
ern cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged 56-7 cents per bushel as com- 
pared with 59-3 cents in February. The 
somewhat lower prices were said to be due 
mainly to favourable wheat conditions in the 
winter wheat areas of the United States and 
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to the announcement by the United States 
Farm Board that it would not support the 
1931 crop. In other grains western barley was 
up from 22-1 cents per bushel to 25-1 cents; 
flax from 96-9 cents per bushel to $1.03; rye 
from 28-6 cents per bushel to 31-2 cents; and 
oats from 27-7 cents per bushel to 27-8 cents. 
American corn at Toronto was down from 
79-3 cents per bushel to 73-3 cents. Flour at 
Toronto showed little change at an average 
price of $5.27 per barrel. Rolled oats were up 
10 cents per ninety pound bag to $2.60. Raw 
sugar at New York was down from $1.32 per 
hundred pounds to $1.29. ‘Granulated sugar 
at Montreal was unchanged at $4.56 per hun- 
dred pounds. Ceylon rubber at New York 
was unchanged at 7-7 cents per pound. In 
livestock, good steers at Toronto advanced 
from an average price of $6.56 per hundred 
pounds to $6.74 but at Winnipeg the price de- 
clined from $5.82 per hundred pounds to $5.78. 
Veal calves at Toronto were down from $9.60 
per hundred pounds to $8.98 and at Winnipeg 
from $9.34 per hundred pounds to $8.11. 
Bacon hogs at Toronto were also lower, the 
price being down from $863 per hundred 
pounds to $7.92 and at Winnipeg from $747 
per hundred pounds to $6.91. Lambs at To- 
ronto declined from $9.21 per hundred pounds 
to $8.85. The price of canned sockeye salmon 
at Montreal fell from $19.19 per case to $14.44. 
Creamery butter at Montreal averaged 34:3 
cents per pound in March as compared with 
34:9 cents, and at Toronto the average was 
34 cents per pound as compared with 34:4 
cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal were down 
from 33-9 cents per dozen in February to 29-9 
cents in March and at Toronto from 32-6 cents 
per dozen to 26-8 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York was slightly lower at an average price 
of 10-9 cents per pound. The price of raw 
silk at New York declined from $2.85 per 
pound in February to $2.65. White pine lum- 
ber declined from $90 per thousand board 
feet to $85. White pine lath were down 50 
cents per thousand to $6. Automobile body 
plates declined from $3.20 per hundred pounds 
to $3.20 and galvanized steel sheets from $3.90 
per hundred pounds to $3.85. In non-ferrous 
metals silver advanced from 26-7 cents per 
ounce in February to 29:2 cents; tin from 
283 cents per pound to 294 cents; electrolytic 
copper from $1149 per hundred pounds to 
$11.61; and copper wire bars from $10 per 
hundred pounds to $10.25. Gasoline and kero- 
sene prices in Canadian cities ranged from 4 
to 24 cents per gallon lower than in February. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


pee following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and Other Countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924=100, was 63-9 
for February, a fall of 0-6 per cent for the 
month. Foods declined 1-3 per cent due to a 
fall of 5-2 per cent in meat and fish and of 
0:2 per cent in cereals; on the other hand 
“ other foods” advanced 1:5 per cent. Among 
non-foods, cotton advanced 4:1 per cent but 
all other non-food groups were lower than in 
January. 

The Hconomist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 66-5 at the end of February, 
which is an advance of 0-3 per cent over the 
previous month, This is the first time an up- 
ward movement in this index number has 
occurred since July, 1929. Although cereals 
and meat and other foods continued to 
decline, advances were noted in textiles, min- 
erals and miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 85-5 at the end of February, 
which is a decline of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. This decline was due to a drop of 5:5 
per cent in animal food and of 4:0 per cent in 
sugar, coffee and tea, while vegetable foods, 
minerals, textiles and sundries all advanced. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 150 at the end of February, a 
fall of 1-3 per cent for the month, due to a 
fall in food prices and in clothing. Among 
foods, declines were noted in the prices of 
eggs, bread and flour, butchers’ meat and 
bacon, although butter was higher. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 115-2 for January, a decline of 2-2 
per cent from December. Of the 18 groups in- 
cluded, 15 showed declines, the most notable 
being one of 10-1 per cent in rubber. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 138-8 for 
February, a decline of 1-1 per cent for the 
month. Food, clothing and sundries were 
lower, while rent and heat and light showed no 
change from January. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce (gold basis) 
1913=100, was 97-1 for January, a decline of 
1-1 per cent for the month and of 19:5 per 
cent from January, 1930. With the excep- 
tion of small increases in vegetable foods and 
textiles, all groups showed decreases for the 
month. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number of wholesale prices, on the base 1911 
=1000, was 1399 for December, as compared 
with 1437 for November. With the exception 
of a small increase in chemicals, all groups 
showed declines from November. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 75-5 for February, a fall of 
1:9 per cent for the month. Every one of the 
ten groups were lower than in January, the 
principal decreases occurring in farm products 
and foods. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 109-3 for March, a decline of 1-7 
per cent for the month. Except for the metals 
group where no change was shown, all groups 
were included in the decline. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
totals of the prices per pound of 96 articles 
of common consumption was $9-2291 at April 
1, an advance of 0:6 per cent over the March 
1 level. This is the first increase after a de- 
cline lasting for seventeen consecutive months. 
Increases were shown in provisions, hides and 
leather, livestock, fruits and textiles, while all 
other groups declined. 

Dun’s index number which is based on the 
estimated per capita consumption of each of~ 
the many articles included in the compilation 
was $152-525 at April 1, a decrease of 0-7 per 
cent for the month. With the exception of 
an advance in metals, all groups were lower, 
although the difference was very little in all 
groups. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 
143-9 for February, which is about 3 per cent 
lower than the January figure. All groups 
showed declines, the index number for food 
being the lowest recorded since October, 1916. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1920-1930 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Can- 
ada during the year just ended. The figures 
so secured are published in the Monthly Bul- 
leten of Agricultural Statistics for the Febru- 
ary of the following year. Tables of these 


figures have appeared in the reports on Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada issued as 
supplements to the Lasour Gazerre for Janu- 
ary, 1925 to 1931, inclusive, the first of these 
giving figures back to 1914. The accompany- 
ing table includes figures taken from the 
issue of the Bulletin for February, 9131, and 
from previous issues. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1920-1930 
AVERAGE WAGES oF Farm Hep In CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 














Sratistics* 
Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year per year 
Provinces - ae 
ag Wages Wages Wages 
Wages | Board | and | Wages | Board and | Wages | Board | and Wages | Board | and 
oard ~ oar oar oard 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada ws S..cK: 1920 60 26 86 2 20 47 543 278 821 275 217 492 
1921 45 22 67 24 18 42 421 248 669 249 200 449 
1922 38 21 59 22 17 39 359 235 594 ade 191 418 
1928 40 23 63 24 20 44 382 252 634 251 225 476 
1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 326 233 559 210 199 409 
Prince Edward 
US ONG Se 1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 371 201 572 212 160 372 
1921 29 16 45 15 12 27 282 178 460 151 136 287 
1922 26 14 40 15 12 27 247 168 415 165 130 295 
1928 82 17 49 18 13 31 310 203 513 198 157 355 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 827 207 534 196 159 355 
1930 82 18 50 16 14 30 808 205 513 179 165 344 
Nova Scotia... .1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 472 263 735 218 190 408 
1921 36 20 56 17 14 ot 364 228 592 182 170 352 
1922 31 19 50 16 13 29 327 209 536 177 150 327 
1928 34 19 53 17 15 Bz 359 208 567 200 163 363 
1929 388 19 57 19 15 34 383 222 603 212 179 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 353 209 562 187 157 344 
New Brunswick .1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 531 254 785 213 178 391 
1921 35 19 54 17 14 31 361 214 575 183 149 332 
1922 34 19 53 17 15 32 328 192 520 168 149 317 
1928 40 19 59 18 15 33 390 212 602 204 169 373 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
1930 34 20 , 64 16 15 31 335 215 550 181 164 345 
Quebec......... 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 524 243 767 235 172 407 
Semul Ooi 39 19 58 18 14 a2 360 199 559 193 142 335 
1922 385 18 53 17 12 29 822 188 510 176 130 306 
1928 39 19 58 19 14 33 366 206 572 202 146 348 
1929 4] 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
' 1930 33 19 52 iW 13 30 316 194 510 175 139 314 
Ontario... oa 1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 474 262 736 259 211 470 
1921 40 20 60 22 16 38 382 227 609 233 185 418 
1922 37 20 57 21 16 Biff 348 221 569 225 172 397 
1928 36 22 58 23 18 4] 348 244 592 254 199 453 
1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
f 1930 31 20 51 21 17 38 304 228 532 229 194 423 
Manitoba....... 1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 650 325 975 312 247 559 
1921 53 26 79 28 22 50 503 295 798 303 249 552 
1922 40 23 63 24 19 43 381 259 640 250 221 471 
1928 38 23 61 21 20 41 353 258 611 226 225 451 
1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 852 256 608 222 216 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 298 238 536 194 204 398 
Saskatchewan. . .1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 667 336 1,003 364 289 653 
1921 54 26 80 29 29 51 498 297 795 302 254 556 
1922 40 24 64 25 21 46 398 275 673 267 235 502 
1928 44 25 69 25 22 47 411 284 695 262 237 499 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 340 253 593 215 212 427 
Alberta se. eo 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 697 341 1,038 360 278 638 
1921 52 26 78 31 23 24 463 283 746 318 248 566 
1922 4] 23 64 24 21 45 367 261 628 248 234 482 
1928 46 26 72 26 23 49 450 295 745 280 262 542 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 404 274 678 253 232 485 
* 1930 37 23 60 21 20 4] 342 256 598 223 222 445 
British Colum- 
ja Ae ee 1920 64 31 95 36 2 63 684 349 1,033 431 311 742 
1921 52 DE. 79 31 23 54 552 303 855 353 260 613 
1922 47 28 75 30 24 54 526 323 849 342 294 636 
1928 50 27 77 29 23 52 501 305 806 320 268 588 
1929 49 27 76 28 20 51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 450 291 741 270 242 512 


*Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1931, and from the Canada Year Book figures 


since 1926 weighted according to population in each district. 
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Ce oa no ROT AIR 2 ae Lili ei aL lh la 
RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer not Liable for Actions of 
Employee Outside his Duties 


The manager of a dredge company re- 
quired the temporary use of a derrick for the 
purpose of pile-driving. He obtained from 
another company the use of a dismantled 
derrick, with the services of an employee of 
the latter company to operate it. Five guy- 
cables were required for the derrick, the 
owner supplying four of these, the fifth cable 
being obtained from a junk pile, and not 
belonging to the owner. When a test of the 
efficiency of the derrick was being made this 
fifth cable broke, and the derrick fell to the 
ground, the mast striking and killing the 
manager. His widow brought an action 
against the company owning the derrick, 
under the Fatal Accidents Act, to recover 
damages. The trial judge gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff, which, however, was reversed on 
appeal by the defendant company in the 
Ontario Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court found that the em- 


ployee of the defendant company was guilty 


of negligence in using a defective cable as 
a guy for the mast, but on the other hand 
the question rose whether the defendant com- 
pany was liable for this negligence. The 
answer, it was pointed out, depended upon 
the terms of the agreement between the two 
parties for the use of the derrick. The Court 
stated that even if the employee took full 
charge and control of the work, that would 
not be evidence that the defendant company 
had agreed with the deceased manager that 
the employee, was, with respect to the erec- 
tion of the derrick, to be its servant, and to 
have complete control. The onus was upon 
the plaintiff to prove that such was the posi- 
tion of the employee; and it appeared to 
the Court that there was no evidence to 
establish that contention. An English decision 
on this point was cited, in which Lord Jus- 
tice Bowen said: “We have only to consider 
in whose employment the man was at the 
time when the acts complained of were done, 
in this sense, that by the employer .is meant 
the person who has a right at the moment to 
control the doing of the act.” 
The Supreme Court found that the plain- 
tiff had failed to show that the agreement 
entered into between the deceased and the 
defendant company was to the effect that 
in the performance of the work of erecting 
the derrick the employee of the latter com- 
pany was to superintend it and be subject 


to the company’s orders in so doing; and that 
therefore the company was not liable for the 
employee’s negligence. 

Muir versus Sarnia Bridge Company, 
Ontario, 1931, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
page 742. 


Employer is Responsible for Unauthorized 
Actions of Worker while on Duty 


A young girl received serious injury, re- 
sulting in permanent disablement, when she 
was struck by an automobile as she was cross- 
ing a street to enter the school yard. The car 
was driven by the employee of a firm while 
he was engaged in the firm’s business, but it 
was owned by a third party. In an action for 
damages brought in the Ontario Supreme 
Court by the father of the child and the 
child herself against the owner of the car 
and the employer, the claim was dismissed 
as against the owner, who, it was found, had 
not given his express consent to the use of 
his car on this occasion. On the question 
of the employer’s liability, it was held that 
although in this case the employer had not 
sent the employee on the errand on which 
he was engaged when the accident occurred, 
yet, in the words of a decision of Lord Mac- 
naghten in 1912, “there is no doubt that the 
master is answerable for every wrong of the 
servant ‘committed in the course of the 
service and for the master’s benefit, though 
no express command or privity of the master 
be proved.” 

Mr. Justice Raney, in his judgment, cited 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in the case Hudson Bay Company versus 
Vaillancourt (1923) where Mr. Justice Duff 
said: “If the thing done belongs to the kind 
of work which the servant is employed to 
perform, or the class of things falling within 
‘Vexecution des fonctions,’ then by the plain 
words of the text, responsibility rests upon 
the employer. Whether that is so or not in 
a particular case must, I think, always be, in 
substance, a question of fact.. .. 

“The last mentioned case”, the judgment 
continued “is indeed the most recent illu- 
stration in our own Courts of the doctrine of 
respondeat superior. It arose under Article 
1054 of the Civil Code of Quebec, which 
provides that:—‘ Masters and employers are 
responsible flor the damage caused by their 
servant and workmen in the performance of 
the work for which they are employed.’ The 
facts were that the appellant company, known 
as the Hudson Bay Co., maintained a trading 
post in the far northern part of the Province 
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of Quebec. The post was in charge of one 
Wilson as manager, with two other employees 
of the company under his control, Vaillan- 
court as general helper, and his mother as 
housekeeper, all three living together. One 
morning Wilson came out of his room, half- 
naked and drunk, to inquire about some noise 
he had heard in the upper part of the build- 
ing. Vaillancourt coming down saw Wilson, 
and knowing his mother was near asked him 
to go back to his room and get dressed. A 
few minutes later, Vaillancourt being in the 
kitchen, Wilson went there and shot him, 
injuring his leg so severely that it had to be 
amputated. It was held (Duff and Anglin, 
J. J., dissenting) that the company was liable 
under the article of the Civil Code above 
quoted, as the damages were caused by 
Wilson, ‘in the performance of the work for 
which (he) was employed.’ 

“This case goes, it seems to me, a good 
deal farther than the Court is asked to go 
in the present case.” 

Judgment was given for the child for $10,- 
000 and for the father for $5,000, against the 
driver and his employer with costs. 

Boyd versus Smith (Ontario), 1981, Domin- 
zon Law Reports, vol. 1, page-729. 


Employer is not Responsible for Doctor’s 
Mistaken Diagnosis 


A lumber company in Alberta had a con- 
tract with a doctor to furnish medical and 
surgical attendance to their workers. Pay- 
ment for medical services was provided by the 
deduction of $1.50 a month from the pay of 
each worker, and the doctor was to be re- 
sponsible for the attendance of a properly 
qualified physician at the lumber camp during 
the winter months. In December, 1927, a 
workman (the plaintiff in this case) arrived 
in the camp, and shortly afterwards the Pro- 
vincial Medical Officer placed the camp under 
quarantine for smallpox. The plaintiff 
developed symptoms which were diagnosed 
by the attending physician as influenza, these 
symptoms including a “scum” in the eye, 
which finally caused an impairment of its 
sight. Later he brought an action for damages 
against the company, alleging that the loss 
of the sight and vision of his eye was due 
to the company’s negligence. The trial judge 
found that the injury was a result of small-. 
pox contracted at the camp; that the con- 
tracting doctor was negligent in not diag- 
nosing the disease prevalent in the camp 


as smallpox, and that the company “having - 


sent the plaintiff to this camp infested with 
the disease, unfortunately for them I think, 
they are in law responsible for the result. Tihe 
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result was that he contracted the disease and 
that one of these scabs that finally formed in 
the course of the disease formed on the 
corner of his eye and formed a scar which 
permanently impaired his eyesight.” 

On appeal by the defendant company the 
Alberta Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
reversed the Judgment of the lower court, 
holding that where a company, not bound 
to do so, arranges for a doctor to attend to 
its employees, making a small deduction from 
their wages for this purpose, the doctor is an 
independent contractor, and if a junior en- 
gaged by him, who is qualified and com- 
petent, makes an error in diagnosing a diffi- 
cult case, as a result whereof the patient suffers 
consequential disability which might have 
been avoided by correct diagnosis, no liability 
attaches to the company. The judgment 
found further that a statutory duty to notify 
Health Authorities on certain diseases is dis- 
charged on calling in a qualified doctor and 
would not arise if the doctor diagnosed the 
case as not coming within the statute. 

The action was therefore dismissed with 
costs. 

Hamilton versus Phoenix Lumber Company 
(Alberta) 1981, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
1, page 777. 


Mechanics’ Lien is Subject to Performance 
of Contract 


A building contractor in Manitoba under- 
took to erect a building, the contract to be 
performed “in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner, and to the full satisfaction of the 
owner.” When the work was in progress: the 
owner complained that parts of the work 
were defective and did not comply with speci- 
fications, and he declined to make further pay- 
ments until this work was properly done. The 
contractor filed a mechanics’ lien, and brought 
action for the amount due for portion of the 
contract. The County Court Judge found 
that there had been a substantial and serious 
violation of the contract and ordered the cost 
of the repairs made by the owner to be 
credited on the contract. On appeal by the 
plaintiff the Manitoba Court of Appeal gave 
judgment to the effect that where the agree- 
ment is for work to be done on a building “in 
a substantial and workmanlike manner to the 
full satisfaction of the owner,” final payment 
to be withheld until completion, there is an 
entire contract, and if the contractor materi- 
ally fails to complete the contract, he has 
no right to payment for the work actually 
done as for quantum meruit unless the con- 
tract has been superseded by a subsequent 
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different agreement. The situation is not 
changed by the owner entering into possession 
of the building. 

The Pas Construction Company versus 
Olensky (Manitoba), 1931, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 843. 


Picketing does not Necessarily Imply 
Disorderly Conduct 


The proprietor of a moving picture theatre 
at Hamilton, Ontario, employed two non- 
union projectionists, and the local union of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada asked 
him to replace these men with union operators. 
When the proprietor refused to do so the 
union picketed the theatre, four men walking 
up and down the street in front of it, wear- 
ing raincoats bearing notices stating: “This 
theatre does not employ union projectionists.” 
Charges of “watching and besetting” the 
theatre were then laid against the four men, 
and the magistrate found that they had been 
guilty of disorderly conduct and imposed fines 
of $10 in each case. These convictions were 
afterwards quashed by Mr. Justice Rose. 
“The besetting is admitted,” His Lordship 
said; “the conduct of the raincoat wearers 
was ‘peaceable.’ There was no disturbance, 
no one was seen to be accosted, no crowd 
gathered, there was no evidence of threats or 
obstruction against prospective patrons. The 
charges that the theatre was trying to destroy 
union working conditions and did not employ 
union projectionists, are not, in my opinion, 
prima facie libellous, without proof that the 
union conditions are conditions which ought 
to prevail so that there is something dis- 
graceful in attempting to destroy them.” 


Union Enjoined from Unlawfully Picketing 
another Union 


An unusual case was heard by the New York 
Court of Appeals in January, 1931, when an 
injunction was made restraining the members 
of one union from picketing at the places of 
employment of the members of another union. 
The Court stated the facts of the case as 
follows :— 

“The controversy is one between rival 
labour unions competing for supremacy, The 
trade represented by the two unions is that 
of bakers and confectioners. The plaintiff 
association is a local union of the Amalga- 
mated Food Workers; the defendant associa- 
tion, which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour, is a local union of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. Each union is 
accustomed to make contracts with employers 


in the trade whereby the employers so con- 
tracting agree to employ the members of the 
chosen union to the exclusion of all others. 
The contracts are not for a fixed period, but 
are terminable at will. They prescribe the 
conditions of service for the workers, and in 
particular the wages. The schedule of wages 
fixed by the Amalgamated is considerably 
lower than that fixed by the International. The 
International, however, has established what is 
described as the ‘substitute system’ for the 
benefit of its members. According to this 
system, known also as the ‘stagger system’ a - 
member employed by the week must give 
up part of his time to a member out of a job 
when the supply of union labour is in excess 
of the demand. The result is to shorten 
the week for some members, but to make it 
impossible for others to be idle altogether. 
The substitution is one to which a proprietor 
contracting with the union is required to sub- 
mit. The Amalgamated, on the other hand, 
has refused to apply this system to the shops 
subject to its control. Its members, if em- 
ployed at all, work more days in the weck, 
but at a lower wage by the day. Their weekly 
earnings are sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower than the earnings of their rivals. 

“For some years the two unions worked 
in harmony, each acting within its own sphere 
of influence, and not encroaching on the other. 
Gradually, however, the Amalgamated began 
to draw away employers who had given 
allegiance to the International. There was 
attraction in the lower wages and in escape 
from the inconvenience and perhaps the loss 
of efficiency occasioned at time by the em- 
ployment of substitutes. Trouble soon de- 
veloped. 

“The International, menaced by defections, 
made demand on the Amalgamated that it 
merge or surrender. A blunt refusal followed. 
Upon this the International threatened to 
drive the Amalgamated out of existence. 
Members of the International spoke from 
wagons at the street corner, and others bear- 
ing signs paraded up and down the street. 
They denounced the Amalgamated as a 
“fake” union, a union made up of “scabs,” 
asserted that theirs was the only regular or 
genuine union, and told passers-by that a 
strike was going on and that by encouraging 
their rival they would be giving aid and 
comfort to the bosses. On January 12, 1928, 
the Amalgamated began the present action to 
enjoin the International from destroying its 
existence by violent or illegal acts. . . 

“The plaintiff, if threatened in its business 
life by the violence of the defendant or by 
other wrongful acts, may have the aid of the 
court to preserve itself from disruption through 
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recourse to these unlawful means. The 
remedy is not lost because the controversy 
is one between the members of rival unions, 
and not, as happens oftener, between unions 
and employers. On the other hand, the 
legality of the defendant’s conduct is not 
affected by the fact that no strike is in pro- 
gress in any of the plantiff’s shops. If the 
defendant believes in good faith that the policy 
pursued by the plaintiff and by the shops 
united with the plaintiff is hostile to the 
interests of organized labour, and is likely, if 
not suppressed, to lower the standards of 
living for workers in the trade, it has the 
privilege by the pressure of notoriety and 
persuasion to bring its own policy to triumph. 

“Where unlawful picketing has been con- 
tinued; where violence and intimidation have 
been used and where misstatements as to the 
employers’ business have been distributed a 
broad injunction prohibiting all picketing may 


be granted. The course of conduct of the 
strikers is then such as to indicate the danger 
of injury to property if any pig¢keting what- 
ever is allowed. . . 

“A genuine controversy exists between two 
competing groups as to the effectiveness and 
sincerity of the methods of one of them. By 
concession the form of a union has been 
adopted by each of the two bodies. Whether 
the spirit also is there, the spirit, that ig to 
say, for which unions are created, is a ques- 
tion not susceptible of answer without heed 
being given to many imponderable elements. 
The plaintiff does not prevail by showing that 
the defendant’s criticism is wrong, though 
even this it fails to do. What is wrong must 
be so clearly wrong that only ‘ disinterested 
malevolence’ or something close akin thereto, 
can have supplied the motive power. If less 
than this appears, a court of equity will stand 
aside.” 


——— “as 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a slight decline at the beginning 
of April, according to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,507 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
15 employees, representing all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business. The working forces of these 
firms aggregated 899,823 persons, as compared 
with 902,833 in the preceding month. The em- 
ployment index declined from 100.2 on March 
1 to 99.7 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with, 20728, 110.47 5102767" 974) 4:92'5,"'88.3;, 
90.4, 88.7, 81.8 and 85.1 on April 1, 1980, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The average number 
of workers employed in 1926 by the reporting 
firms forms the base, equal to 100, upon which 
these index numbers are computed. 

At the beginning of April, 1931, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions in Can- 
ada stood at 15.5 as compared with percent- 
ages of 15.6 at the beginning of March, 1931, 
and 10.8 at the beginning of April, 1930. 
The April percentage was based on the reports 
received by the Department of Labour from a 
total of 1,825 labour organizations, represent- 
ing 208,387 members. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease in the 
volume of business transacted by those Offices 
during March, compared with the business of 
the preceding month, but a marked increase 
over that of the corresponding month a year 
ago. Wacancies in March, 1931, numbered 
46,295, applications 68,034 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 44,884. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $8.86 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $9.14 
for March; $11.24 for April, 1980; $11.01 for 
April, 1929; $10.87 for April, 1928; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
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June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was again lower at 74-5 for April, as 
compared with 75-1 for March; 90-7 for April, 
1930; 94.1 for April, 1929; 98.3 for April, 1928; 
97-3 for April, 1927; and 101-2 for April, 
1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during April was 
slightly less than in the preceding month, but 
was greater than the corresponding loss in 
April last year. Ten disputes were in progress 
at some time during the month, involving 
1,582 workers and resulting in the loss of 22,- 
453 working days. Corresponding figures for 
March, 1931, were:—four disputes, 1,815 work- 


ers, and 25,969 working days; and for April, 


1930, eleven disputes, 386 workers, and 3,616 
working days. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 


Act appointed in connection 

tion with the dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Atlantic Railway and its 
clerks, freight handlers, express and station 
employees. This report together with par- 
ticulars of recent proceedings under the Act 
will be found on page 516. 


The Manitoba Legislature 
Minimum Wages at the recent session amend- 
for boys in ed the Minimum Wage Act 
Manitoba by including within its scope 

male employees under 18 
years of age. The amending bill was first in- 
troduced by Mr. S. J. Farmer (Winnipeg) at 
the session of 1927, when it met with general 
opposition, but it was considered with in- 
creasing favour at subsequent sessions and 
has now at last become law. While similar 
proposals have been made in other provinces, 
Manitoba is the first province in Canada to 
protect the wages of boys by means of the 
minimum wage legislation enacted primarily 
for the benefit of female employees. British 
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Columbia has a separate Male Minimum 
Wage Act, providing for the establishment 
of a board with authority to fix a minimum 
wage for various occupations; while in Al- 
berta the Factories Act provides that 
“wherever (ie. in establishments coming 
under that Act) a minimum wage has been 
fixed for female workers in any class of em- 
ployment, no male worker shall be employed 
in such class of employment at a less wage.” 
Under the new legislation in Manitoba boys 
in all the numerous occupations covered by 
existing women’s minimum wage orders will 
be protected. 

An outline of the legislation enacted at the 
recent session will be given in a future issue. 


In the House of Commons 
on April 30, Mr. A. A. 
Heaps asked the Minister 
of Public Works, in con- 
nection with the large re- 
ductions in the estimates 
for public works in Canada during the coming 
year, “whether the Government has in con- 
templation a program of public works which 
will in some way take care of those who are 
unemployed at the present time.’ Mr. Stew- 
art in his reply pointed out that it was im- 
possible, in preparing the estimates of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, to foresee in what 
locality unemployment will be acute, “and 
for that reason it is better, perhaps, to ar- 
range for provision of funds to relieve un- 
employment where the funds are more fluid, 
where they can be expended to meet require- 
ments as they develop. Unfortunately the 
consideration of public works by the Public 
Works Department is rigidly limited to the 
particular estimate for a particular place; and, 
unfortunately also, it does not afford that 
measure of relief to a large number of unem- 
ployed that can be afforded by other works 
undertaken locally according to the emer- 
gency as the municipality and the province 
approve, and in the prosecution of which 
they unite, thus very much increasing in this 
way the amount of money expended. As my 
hon. friend knows, the expenditure of the 
appropriation of twenty million dollars on the 
basis on which it was made last year resulted 
in a very much larger expenditure than that 
amount; whereas if we expend the money it 
is, as I have said, rigidly limited to the 
amount of the particular estimate and does 
not afford the relief which is sometimes so 
badly needed. However, my hon. friend’s 
suggestion is very well worthy of considera- 
tion, and it will be carefully considered.” 


Dominion 
public works 
in relation to 
unemployment 


In the recent proceedings 
before the British Royal 
Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, to which 
reference is made on an- 
other page of this issue, evi- 
dence was presented concerning the possibil- 
ity of extending unemployment insurance to 
agricultural workers. The chief witnesses on 
this subject were the Principal Assistant 
Secretaries of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Labour, and the Superintend- 
ent of Agricultural Statistics for Scotland. A 
joint memorandum prepared by these officials 
stated that no statistics existed as to the ex- 
tent of unemployment among agricultural 
workers, but till recently it had usually been 
assumed that unemployment among regular 
farm hands was rare, and that such unem- 
ployment as occurred was among the casual 
or seasonal workers. The absence of any 
scheme of unemployment insurance it was 
considered, had probably had the effect of 
making farmers reluctant to stand men off, 
and there was a risk that the inclusion of 
agricultural workers within the insurance 
scheme would have the effect of increasing 
the volume of unemployment among mem- 
bers of regular farm staffs. This risk made 
highly conjectural any estimate of the prob- 
able rate of unemployment likely to be ex- 
perienced if agriculture was covered by an 
unemployment insurance scheme. The mem- 
orandum further stated as follows:— 

“Until the machinery which would be set 
up as part of any scheme is brought into 
existence, it is impossible to obtain reliable 
statistics. It would, therefore, be advisable 
that at the outset any scheme should be en- 
tirely. provisional and subject to review after 
experience has been gained, and that in 
framing a provisional scheme an ample mar- 
gin should be provided. The setting 
up of an entirely separate scheme for agri- 
culture would be contrary to the policy under- 
lying the existing unemployment insurance 
scheme. On the other hand, it appears to be 
impracticable to bring agriculture within the 
general scheme at the rates of contribution 
and benefit applying under that scheme, 
having regard to the lower standard of wages 
still almost universal in the agricultural in- 
dustry (notwithstanding the operation of 
statutory minimum rates) and also to the low 
incidence of unemployment among regular 
workers in the industry. But, provided that 
the proportion of the total contributions fur- 
nished by the State and the principal con- 
ditions as to qualifications for benefit were 
the same as in the main scheme, it would be 
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practicable to have special rates of contribu- 
tion and benefit. 

“On the basis of 5 per cent unemployment 
which is the least that could prudently be 
assumed, a total weekly contribution (for 
men) of 104 pence would give a weekly 
benefit rate for men of 12 shillings with 6 
shillings for an adult dependant and 2s. for 
each young dependent child, with correspond- 
ing rates for women, boys, and girls.” 


The House of Commons on 


Parliament April 27, discussed the sub- 
discusses ject of the functions and 
national health responsibilities of the state 
system in regard to public health. 


The debate arose out of a 
motion by Dr. J. P. Howden (St. Boniface) 
“that in the opinion of this House, a measure 
of federal state medicine would be in the 
best interests of the Canadian people.” Mr. 
Howden advocated the adoption of a scheme 
of national health insurance namely on two 
main grounds: first, that the so-called middle 
classes, forming the majority of the popula- 
tion, do not care to avail themselves of the 
free hospital treatment which is provided for 
those in poor circumstances, being at the same 
time unable to pay for the cost of medi- 
cal aid; and second, that a great proportion 
of existing sickness is preventible by periodi- 
cal examination. At the present time, he 
stated, medical men throughout Canada were 
voluntarily giving treatment without payment, 
with the assistance in many cases of various 
boards of health which supply the costly sera, 
vaccines, and other material. 

The Prime Miu£nister, while expressing 
sympthy with the object of the motion, 
pointed out that to establish a system of 
federal state medicine would “change the 
whole theory upon which thus far in this 
country the medical profession has conducted 
its business.” He said that grave differences 
of opinion existed throughout Canada on the 
subject of nationalization, and that whatever 
is done in this country must be the result of 
a gradual understanding of what would be in- 
volved in such a course. “I would suggest,” 
Mr. Bennett continued “that we do not under- 
take to make a declaration of such far-reach- 
ing consequences without realizing fully what 
we are doing in the light of all the know- 
ledge that can be secured.... It must be 
realized that we have two jurisdictions deal- 
ing with the same problem, the health of the 
people of the country. The municipality 
maintains its clinics in the schools for the 
purpose of ensuring that the teeth and tonsils 
of the youth of the country are so tested as 
to prevent the toxic conditions so often pro- 


duced and having disastrous effects in later 
life. Then we have the civic hospitals main- 
tained by the taxes paid by the people; we 
have the provincial boards of health, and the 
courts have held that the provinces may main- 
tain such boards of health and upon the prov- 
ince alone rests that jurisdiction. We have a 
federal parliament with power to appropriate 
to any purpose it may desire the moneys 
which it collects, and it has given liberal grants 
in aid of medical education in the large sense 
of the term, and to assist in the discharge of 
very onerous responsibilities, to that extent 
lessening the obligations of the municipalities 
and provinces.... We are not at the present 
moment prepared to discuss completely the 
subject matter of the resolution and as the 
question will become more and more a sub- 
ject for discussion I trust that every hon. 
member will in the meantime endeavour to 
make himself familiar with the points involved 
in the enactment of any legislation based upon 
a motion such as that which the hon. member 
has introduced.” 

A vote being taken on the motion it was 
rejected by 41 for, to 70 against, its adoption. 


The House of Commons, on 


Dominion April 23, agreed to a reso- 
Government lution proposed by the Hon. 
Employees’ R. J. Manion, Minister of 
Compensation Railways and Canals, which 
Act declared that “it is exped- 


jent to amend the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act to extend 
the benefits of the act to all employees in the 
service of His Majesty excepting those for 
whom provision is made under other statutes, 
and to extend the interpretation of the term 
‘compensation’ to include any benefits, ex- 
penses or allowances that are provided for 
under provincial compensation acts.” <A gov- 
ernment bill on these lines was subsequently 
adopted by the House of Commons and re- 
ferred to the Senate. A similar bill was 
introduced in the House last year, but was not 
proceeded with; both it and this year’s bill 
were drawn up after consultation with pro- 
vincial representatives. 

Dr. Manion explained that “at the present 
time in the various provinces the law varies. 
For instance postal employees are covered in 
the provinces of Quebec, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia only; customs 
officers are covered in Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia only; lighthouse keepers and 
employees on boats carrying supplies to light- 
houses or attending to aids to navigation are 
eovered in Nova Scotia only. Some of the 
provincial compensation acts do not apply to 
government employees in the various depart- 
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ments; they may cover those engaged in some 
industry but the courts rule that the govern- 
ment service is not an industry. The purpose 
of the bill to be introduced, based on the 
resolution, is to bring all employees of the 
government under the various provincial com- 
pensation acts. It is expected that this will 
cost the government an additional $70,000.” 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an outline of the report of the Department of 
Railways and Canals on the administration of 
this Act during the financial year ending 
March 31, 1930. 


The appointment by the 


Ontario Ontario government of Mr. 
Workmen’s Justice Middleton as a com- 
Compensation missioner to inquire into 
Commission the subject of Workmen’s 


compensation in the prov- 
ince, and to make recommendations as to 
the advisability of amending the present Act, 
was noted in the Lasour Gazetts, February, 
1931, page 122. The inquiry concluded early 
in April, the commissioner having heard ex- 
pressions of opinion from representatives of 
organized labour and of employers. It is 
hoped that Judge Middleton’s report will be 
made in time for the opening of the next 
session of the legislature. 

The chief requests made by the organized 
labour were for an increase in the scale of 
compensation to 66% per cent to 75 per cent of 
average wages; an increase in the wage base 
from $2,000 to $2,500; and an increase in the 
minimum weekly benefits from $12.50 to $15. 
It was proposed that all of these increases 
should be made retroactive in the sense that 
all pensioners now on the books should be 
paid in future on the increased scale. It was 
also proposed that an injured workman should, 
on restoration to health, continue to seek com- 
pensation until he resumes his former occu- 
pation or secures other suitable employment; 
and that the list of “industrial diseases” 
should be indefinitely extended. 

The opinions of the employers in the prov- 
ince were presented by a joint committee 
representing: the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, the Ontario Mining Association, 
and the Pulp and Paper Safety Association. 
This committee opposed the proposal for an 
increase in the scale of benefits as likely to 
place “an intolerable burden” on industry. 
They also advanced reasons against the con- 
tinuation of compensation payments after a 
workman’s recovery from industrial injury; 
and against the classification of ordinary sick- 
nesses as “industrial diseases’ where these 
have been contracted by a worker while in 
employment. The employers further suggest- 


ed the following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act:—(1) That the 
“waiting period” should be changed from a 
seven-day “conditional”—to a three-day “ab- 
solute” waiting period, i. that there should 
be no compensation for the first three days 
in any event; (2) That there should be a 
separate rate for office and wholesale depart- 
ment staffs not exposed to the factory hazard; 
(3) That the board should be given power 
to reduce the rate of assessment on an em- 
ployer with a consistently good accident 
record. 

At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, premier 
of the province, stated that his government 
would carefully consider the report of Mr. 
Justice Middleton, the commissioner on Work- 
men’s Compensation in Ontario, and that it 
was possible that, in the light of that report, 
action might be taken at a later date in regard 
to amending the Alberta Act. 


The Survey (New York) in 
its issue of April 15, de- 
scribes the progress. re- 
cently made in unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation 
in the United States. Bills 
have been introduced this year in several 
State legislatures, and whether or not they 
are enacted, their introduction in the writer’s 
opinion, will have served a useful purpose. 
A bill drafted by the American Association 
for Labour Legislation has been widely used 
in framing the unemployment insurance 
measures introduced the past winter. The 
Association’s draft, entitled An Unemploy- 
ment Reserve Act, would require each em- 
ployer to pay a fixed percentage of his pay- 
roll into a mutual unemployment reserve 
fund, out of which workers, laid off for lack 
of work, would receive a limited proportion of 
their wages for a limited period of time. 
Under this plan the employees would not 
contribute directly to the fund. 

In Wisconsin, two bills have been intro- 
duced: both put the full burden for an un- 
employment reserve on employers, and both 
provide for a state fund in which contributions 
are deposited. One bill provides that em- 
ployers’ contributions should be pooled in 
funds by industries; that the rates of contribu- 
tions should be fixed on insurance principles, 
varying from industry to industry; and that 
individual employers should have a special 
“experience rating” on the basis of the un- 
employment records of their own plants. The 
second bill provides that the contributions of 
each employer are to be kept in a separate 
“employer’s account” to be used only to pay 
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benefits to his own workers and never to be 
merged with any other employer’s account; 
that the rate of contribution is set at 33 per 
cent of the payroll; and that if an employer’s 
account reaches an amount equal to $80 for 
each employee he may cease all contributions 
so long as his account remains above this 
figure. The latter bill is said to resemble 
the plan followed by the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company (Lasour Gazette, April, 1931, 
page 423), and also the “Rochester Plan” 
(Lasour Gazerts, March, 1931, page 295). 


A bill introduced in Ohio calls for a con- 
tribution of 14 per cent of his wages by the 
employee, and from 1} to 3 per cent cf his 
payroll by the employer, according to the 
prevalence of unemployment in his own plant. 


In Connecticut, an unemployment insurance 
bill was killed in committee, but a measure 
providing for an investigating commission is 
still pending. Bills have also been introduced 
in Maryland and in Michigan, where they 
were killed in committee, and in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania, where at this writing no action 
on them has been taken. 


Several measures dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance have been introduced into 
the New York legislature. Organized labour 
in New York sponsors a bill providing for a 
commission to study the whole question of 
unemployment insurance and its application 
to American conditions. The Governor 
recommends the creation of a small commis- 
sion of experts appointed by the Governor, 
with two or three members appointed by and 
from the legislature, to report to the 1932 
legislature “a plan for accomplishing some 
kind of scientific unemployment insurance.” 


Old Age Pension Acts were 
adopted early this year in 
the States of Delaware and 
Idaho. Both laws are state- 
wide and compulsory; in 
both, the pensions are not to exceed $25 
monthly and will be paid to needy 
persons 65 years of age and over who 
have been citizens of the United States 
for 15 years. The Idaho’ law _ requires 
ten years residence in the state, provides for 
the payment of pensions from county funds, 
and puts administrative authority in the 
hands of the county commissioners. The 
Delaware law requires five years residence in 
the state, and in this respect it is the most 
liberal of any of the fourteen state laws now 
in existence. It is also the first of the Ameri- 
can old age pension laws to provide that 
the entire cost shall be borne by the state. 

The other states having pension systems 
are as follows:—California, Colorado, Ken- 


Old age 
pensions in 
United States 


tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, Minnesota, Utah, New York 
and Indiana. (Lasour Gazette, March, 1930, 
page 255; December 1930 page 1,885; March 
31, page 295). 


The Hon. William N. Doak, 
United States Secretary of 
Labour, announced on April 
19 the Employment Service 
policy that is favoured by 
the government as an alter- 
native to Senator Wagner’s bill which was 
recently vetoed by President Hoover (Lasour 
Gazerts, April, page 389). “The United States 
Employment Service,” he said, “has decided 
to opén at least one employment bureau in 
each of the States and the District of Co- 
lumbia to co-operate with State and local 
authorities. There will be a co-ordinated 
service throughout the entire country, making 
available its good offices to all those seeking 
employment in co-operation with free State 
and local offices. It likewise will co-operate 
in the broadest sense to take care of inter- 
state labour placements in co-operation with 
employers and employees.” One difference be- 
tween Mr. Doak’s system and the Wagner 
plan appeared to be that no money will be 
advanced to the State to aid them in their 
work, and the plan now must be carried out 
with considerably lower expenditures than the 
Senator had planned. Secretary Doak said 
that the new program involves expansion of 
all existing facilities of the service and co- 
operation between all of the State bureaus 
and the central office in Washington. In addi- 
tion to the branch bureaus, seven special sec- 
tions are provided to deal exclusively with 
the employment problems in as many dis- 
tinct trades. Each section will be under the 
direction of a co-ordinating superintendent. 


Development of 
United States 
Employment 
Service 


An inquiry as to the causes 


Plan for of the unpopularity of do- 
improving mestic service was ‘made 
conditions of recently by the Standing 
domestic Joint Committee of Indus- 
service trial Women’s Organizations 


(Great Britain), and pro- 
posals for drawing up a “domestic workers’ 
charter” are to be submitted to the National 
Conference of Labour Women in June. The 
replies received by the committee to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a large number of domes- 
tic workers showed that, in order of import- 
ance, the length of working hours is the great- 
est grievance of these workers. Next on the 
list comes “lack of freedom” and then dislike 
of the “status” and “loneliness” of the domes- 
tic servant. There were few complaints of 
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low wages, and fewer still of “living in.” A 
small number of replies referred to poor food 
and bad accommodation, and some replies 
(representing a considerable number of per- 
sons) gave non-insurability against unemploy- 
ment as the chief objection to domestic ser- 
vice. The committee says:—“It is certain that 
if this work of caring for the house is to be 
an acceptable form of employment, the points 
enumerated above, in the order given, must be 
specially provided against.” 

The committee’s proposals include special 
courses of training after leaving school; special 
departments of the Employment Exchanges, 
and abolition of confidential references; a 
standard of working hours, allowing reason- 
able elasticity; two weeks’ holidays with pay 
each year; provision of a single bedroom; uni- 
forms should not carry any badge of ser- 
vility; clubs and social centres in connection 
with the Employment Exchanges; minimum 
scales of wages; experiments should be made 
in hostels for domestic workers, to be used 
as centres from which workers could be sent 
out to work by the hour; insurance against 
unemployment; organization in trade unions; 
and the formation of district and national 
joint councils of employers and domestic work- 
ers. 


An account of the work car- 


Economic ried on by the National Re- 
work of search Council during the 
National fiscal year ended March 31, 
Research 1931, is given in its 13th 
Council annual report. With the 


approaching completion of 
the new National Research Laboratories at 
Ottawa the Council is now entering upon a 
new phase of its activities, and is looking 
forward to a period of rapid expansion in 
scientific and imdustrial ‘research, “Estab- 
hshed in December, 1916, by the Dominion 
Government, the Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, as it 
was then called, found itself greately handi- 
capped during the early years by the lack of 
laboratory facilities. The only research la- 
boratories of any consquence existing in Can- 
ada at that time were those of the universities, 
where many valuable researches were even 
then under way, but where the work was 
often seriously limited by lack of funds. This 
deficiency the National Research Council 
undertook to remedy, in especially urgent 
cases, by the provision of special equipment 
of much-needed technical assistance. The 
serious shortage of scientifically trained men 
which the country was then experiencing led 
to the establishment of post-graduate research 
scholarships in the universities. Advisory com- 


mittees were also created in some of the more 
important branches of science and technology, 
in order that the Council might have the bene- 
fit of the advice of specialists in extending its 
various activities. Since 1924 the work of 
the National Research Council has expanded 
considerably through the establishment of a 
number of research committees to undertake 
investigations on major problems, some of 
them of national importance. Amongst these 
may be mentioned black stem rust of wheat, 
tuberculosis in man and animals, wool growing 
and manufacture, house insulation, and the 
utilization of Canadian deposits of dolomitic 
magnesite. Arrangements were made for co- 
operative researches in the laboratories of 
federal and provincial government depart- 
ments and the universities.” 

A system of post-graduate scholarships for 
outstanding university graduates has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of meeting the exist- 
ing “serious shortage” of men qualified to 
undertake independent research in connec- 
tion with important scientific industrial prob- 
lems. Four classes of scholarships are awarded 
under this system—bursaries, studentships, fel- 
lowships and travelling fellowships, of an 
annual value of $750, $1,000, $1,200, and $1,500 
each, respectively. The minimum qualifica- 
tion for a bursary is graduation with distinc- 
tion from a Canadian university of recognized 
standing. A few bursaries are reserved annu- 
ally for the most brilliant men in the graduat- 
ing classes, but the number of applicants for 
these scholarships has so increased in recent 
years that most of the awards are now made 
to men who have already had one year of 
postgraduate work. A second bursary is not 
ordinarily given to one individual. A person 
who has held a bursary, and who has de- 
monstrated his capacity for original research, 
may apply for a studentship. A second stu- 
dentship may be awarded to an individual 
who has done highly satisfactory work. Fel- 
lowships are awarded to only a few outstand- 
ing persons each year. 


The Canadian labour move- 


Death of a ment sustained the loss of 
Canadian its oldest member in the 
labour death of J. W. Carter of 
pioneer Toronto, on April 28. Mr. 


Carter was in his ninety- 
second year and was among the few surviv- 
ing men who took part in the Canadian 
Labour Movement of the ’seventies and after. 
He was born in England, and in his early 
days in Toronto was a member of the paint- 
ers’ union which he represented in the To- 
ronto Trades Assembly, the forerunner of the 
Toronto District Labour Council. As Presi- 
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dent of the Toronto Trades Assembly, Mr. 
Carter was active in promoting the organiza- 
tion of a central labour organization in Can- 
ada, and when the Canadian Labour Union 
was formed in 1873 he was made President. 
The following extracts are taken from the ad- 
dress of welcome given by Mr. Carter in 1872 
to the delegates to the Canadian Labour 
Union from which organization the Trades 
and Labour Congress was developed in the 
eighties: 

“You meet to-day to inaugurate one of the 
grandest events in connection with the labour 
movement that has ever taken place in the 
Dominion of Canada. Its significance may be 
gathered from the fact that in all the centres 
of industries in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec the working classes have determined 
to centralize their energies to promote the 
adoption of those laws and regulations which 
must be established for the good and protec- 
tion of the labourer. The time has come 
when questions affecting the interests of 
labour must be taken hold of, and by the 
workingmen dealt with in a prompt and 
systematic manner, when the many problems 
touching the moral and social position of the 
masses must be solved. . . . 

“The future greatness of this country de- 
pends, to a very large extent, upon the iden- 
tity of relationship between capital and labour, 
and I think I speak your sentiments and 
feelings when I say that you do not meet 
with a view of infusing a spirit of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction; you do not meet to 
create hostilities between capital and labour, 
but you do meet for the purpose of dissem- 
inating the true principles of unionism, to 
foster a spirit of common brotherhood 
throughout the Dominion, to seek the pro- 
motion of those laws which shall make no 
distinction between man and man. To this 
end, and with these objects you are called 
upon, in the first place, to establish a Cana- 
dian labour union. Its necessity is beyond 
doubt... 

“Tt occurs to me that we are planting a 
standard this day, the influence of which will 
be felt by the workingmen all their lives, and 
the mottoes inscribed on this unfurled ban- 
ner should be an incentive to generations yet 
to come. Workingmen are beginning to real- 
ize the fact that they are possessed of power, 
power to think and power to act, and with 
increased knowledge will come _ increased 
power. And the time is not far distant when 
the great men of the land will find it abso- 
lutely necessary to consult with the working- 
men in the matter of legislation, both politi- 
cal and commercial. In conclusion, I urge 
upon you the necessity of being wise and 
moderate in your deliberations and _ enact- 


ments, and let those who are watching your 
movements at this the first Canadian labour 
congress be compelled to admit that we are 
honest, earnest and prudent workers.” 


. The death occurred on 
Death of May 4 of Mr. Calvin Law- 
Calvin rence, one of the members 
Lawrence of the Board of Railway 


Commissioners for Canada, 
who, prior to his apointment on this body in 
1921, served for thirteen years as legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers in Ottawa. Mr. Lawrence 
had a long and honourable career as a railway 
employee, as mayor of his native city of St. 
Thomas, Ont., as an officer of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and as a mem- 
ber of the Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
misioners. During the war he served also on 
the Labour Sub-committee of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Cabinet. The death 
of Mr. Lawrence is universally regretted by 
the railwaymen of Canada. 





The Pére Marquette Railway Shops ‘at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, re-opened on May 4, be- 
tween 80 and 100 mechanics and helpers being 
affected. During the previous five~ months 
these shops worked only about two weeks, of 
five days each. 


The City Council of Hamilton, Ontario, 
agreed to consider a suggestion of the Build- 
ing Trades Council in April that the five-day 
week system should be followed in connection 
with work carried out under municipal con- 
tracts. It was stated that more than one-third 
of the building trade unions in the United 
States had adopted the five-day week. 


The Overseas Settlement Department (Great 
Britain) has published a series of pamphlets 
containing official information regarding open- 
ings for settlers respectively in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and New Zealand, special 
sections dealing with climate, land settlement 
schemes, wages and hours of labour, cost of 
living, assisted passages, fares, etc. Another 
handbook contains special information for 
women who are thinking of settling overseas. 


One of the outstanding textile manufactur- 
ers of the United States, Henry B. Kendall, 
has originated a plan whereby night work for 
women is abolished. No less than 80 per cent 
of the textile concerns have agreed to join the 
movement. This innovation, it is believed, 
will first restrict overproduction, so prevalent 
in the industry; and, second, will bring about 
a reform seriously required. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


fi leet employment situation at the end of 
April was reported by the superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

With the arrival of fair weather, farmers in 
the Province of Nova Scotia were busy pre- 
paring for spring planting. Hothouse truck 
was in abundance, with prices good. Fair 
catches of fish were reported. Logging oper- 
ations were quiet, but sawmills, where many 
hands were employed, operated to capacity. 
Ali coal mines at Stellarton operated five days 
a week, with production favourable. Else- 
where, the mines, for the most part, were 
open from two to four days a week. Manu- 
facturers reported business steadily improv- 
ing, while in the iron and steel group employ- 
ment was fairly good. Building construction 
was progressing favourably, and as a result 
many skilled and unskilled workers were em- 
ployed. Transportation, both freight and pass- 
enger, was fair, as was also trade. Due to 
spring cleaning additional calls for house work- 
ers were listed, but the demand for general 
domestics and clerical workers was small. 

There was little activity in farming in the 
Province of New Brunswick, but early plant- 
ing was expected. Large catches of fish were 
reported, especially at Saint John and along 
the Shediac and Kent shores. A few orders 
were listed for river drivers, though a short 
season was predicted, both on the south and 
northwest Miramichi. Manufacturing showed 
some improvement, except in the pulp and 
paper industry. Considerable building construc- 
tion was under way. Many men, however, were 
still employed on sewer and highway work, 
provided as a relief measure. Transportation, 
both rail and water, was improving. ‘Trade 
was good. In the Women’s Domestic Section 
there was extra demand for day workers, and 
these were readily supplied. 

Farm orders, in the Province of Quebec, 
were more numerous than in March, but 
little activity was evident in the logging in- 
dustry. River driving, however, was expected 
to commence shortly, as notification of such 
vacancies had been received. Mining oper- 
ation at Rouyn had not yet started. Manu- 
facturing conditions in Montreal were reported 
as being active in boots and shoes and in the 
printing trades, but quiet in the textile, cloth- 
ing, rubber and tobacco industries. At Quebec, 
leather workers were busy, but other factories 
were operating on reduced time. Sherbrooke 
stated conditions as satisfactory, while at Three 
Rivers manufacturing was also normal, except 


in the paper industry, where no improvement 
was as yet perceptible. Building construction 
was quiet throughout the province, though at 
Montreal orders for tradesmen had increased 
somewhat, especially for plumbers and joiners. 
Municipal relief work had also been provided 
by that city, and this had furnished employ- 
ment for a number of men: ‘Transportation, 
both rail and water, was busier. Trade was, 
for the most part, quiet. There were more calls 
for workers in the Women’s Domestic Divis- 
ion, but applicants were not numerous. 


A greater demand for farm workers was 
noticeable in some sections of the Province. 
of Ontario. Logging also showed increased 
activity, in that river drivers were being placed, 
as well as teamsters and general bushmen. 
Mining was quiet. Employment conditions in 
the iron and steel industry were satisfactory 
at Sault Ste. Marie, but slack in Peterborough. 
In some localities old hands were being re- 
hired, showing some expansion, but staffs were 
by no means back to normal. Little change 
was. recorded in the automobile industry. 
Building construction was dull and few pro- 
jects were under way. With relief work clos- 
ing at the end of April, it was expected that 
large numbers of men would once more be 
unemployed. Lack of orders calling for un- 
skilled railway workers was also causing some 
concern, as these would have absorbed many 
of the foreign element. An increase was 
shown in the casual orders in the Women’s 
Domestic Section. These were easily filled, 
but the demand for experienced cooks-general 
exceeded the supply. 

Manitoba reports showed that seeding was 
progressing, though continuous high winds, 
which caused serious soil drifting on farms in 
the vicinity of Winnipeg, had hindered the 
work to some extent. Logging and mining 
were nil. Manufacturing continued fair. 
Building construction in Winnipeg was ahead 
of last year in value, with a number of large 
undertakings in sight for the coming summer. 
Railway and highway construction were quiet. 
A slight improvement was registered in trade, 
but collections in all lines continued slow. An 
increased demand for workers was reported by 
the Women’s Domestic Section. 

Unfavourable weather continued to retard 
farm operations in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, but it was hardly expected, even with 
spring seeding in full sway, that the excess 
supply of labour available would be absorbed 
until the harvest. A few vacancies for saw- 
mill workers were listed and filled. Coal min- 
ing showed no activity. Little building con- 
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struction was in evidence, 


were being sent out on railway gangs. 
work is still carried on in some centres, but in 


and few workers 
Relief 


others it had ceased altogether or slackened 


considerably, so that large numbers of men 
Less than the usual amount of 


were idle. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


activity was reported by the Women’s Domes- 
tic Section, though in some cities a number of 
unfilled out-of-town orders were listed. 
Throughout Alberta the demand for farm 
hands continued light, as farmers endeavoured 
to do the work themselves, being unable to 














1931 
April 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $8 |.............. 131,643,374 

Imports, merchandise for 

Consumption. ...........+. 20 Be 75,347, 854 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 55,048, 197 
Customs duty collected....... 8 |............8. 14, 201, 225 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts...... Pas. Bear soe oil le ee 2,570,410, 694 
Bank notes in circulation...... | are. ae 139,422,962 
Bank deposits, savings........ a ee Pm ee 1,445,322 ,862 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ |) ........... 1,115,150, 957 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Cominon’stocks: .3.......aeeeeeene 97-1 110-8 

Preferred Stocks. 2... seers eee 78-8 84-2 
(1) Index of interest rates............ 92-9 92-9 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

NUMDEP.... 6.205. s see ee eos eee 74°5 75-1 
(2)Prices, Ketail, Family bud- : 

Oh seats Rie seals o's need 19-18 19-47 
(3) Business failures, number......... oe 211 
(8)13. iuess failures, liabilities $ 3,637, 658 3,747,053 
(2)Employment, Index num- 

ber, “mployers’ pay-roll 

jOPat i fe) (Sr) oR SRE Sc Qh Da 99-7 2 
(3) (4) Unemployment, percent- “ 

age (trade union mem- 

IDOE) eo itistesatahe1o50r4sa)5..0ts) dole coe sites 15-5 15:6 
BROUISE ACTA acs. foes os ORE ER Pe sy, og, 2,413 
Railway— 

°) var loadings, revenue 

OWN ce oe Lc cone eer cars 201,897 00 

(8) Canadian National Rail- ae 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 15,233,779 15,030,052 

(7) Operating expenses...... ho pepe ye da a aE ae 

Canadian Pacific Rail- : 

way, gross earnings..... $ | 3 ........... : 
Canadian Pacific Rail- Mo aia 
way, Operating expenses, 
alllines aoe fe. see See opt tere eye, | oe 10,482, 087 
Steam railways, freight in 
POR SOU SCG. oes. : .s Mme UE Ta eb. Gee c coe ue 
Building permits............. Sty ee. ee ay 9,906,567 
(8) Contracts awarded........ 3 22,707,300 27,311,800 
Mineral Production— 

PAP ARONA ae araie’s «cie'e,<vatete tons 53,792 57,110 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 91,461 99,341 

Herrojalloysvyik vs ss aseae tons 4,60 4,526 

OS eye tial thee rela ce: <i sis,s rata ODS» |r kb i OW aa 1,028, 269 
Crude petroleum imports..... ES | dalla a daily a 71,300,000 
Rubberimportetene..'d:': age RDS brett eu) i taiaer 5. 2 6,748,000 
Cotton imports: ho... ss ee {I 55) lata Bae a 10, 837, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

FOTN DT eee fies «5s stare DauiGe les wie yk Ae 145,769,310 
Flour production............. DDIGH| pee ey Se thal meres oem 
(*)Sugar manufactured....... NTE) Cen Ea tee ec) EERE 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ SWEDE, Mees 45, 609, 000 
Sales of insurance..........+-. OE ts de a 46,694,000 
Newsprint............ eos eee CONS Even ae nee s 187,010 
Automobiles, passengers: 722 acide es ll vette ce Unies 10, 483 
(2°) Index of physical volume 

Ofibusinioss a) Ne Baas: eee items bees 141-6 
Industrial production: «,......eeee aad lesee bop 153-1 
MAnIHACLUL ING yet Haak s o:..3% aoe ence. oon ee 141-8 


March “, February 


95,908, 063 


50,994,084 
43 ,872, 682 
9,229, 862 


2,534,913, 429 


143, 670, 894 


1,435,523, 785 
1,115, 837,914 


111-6 
83-4 
95-0 





76-0 
19-78 





253 
3,013,619 
100-7 


16-0 
1,429 
190,173 


13 , 404, 063 
13, 964, 168 


10,553,181 


10,039, 490 


1,951,395, 740 


5,929,587 
25, 930,100 


4,316,000 
5,389,000 


121, 675, 733 
1,035,383 
40,408, 000 


47,093,000 
39,925,000 
164,550 
7,529 


138-9 








145-6 
128-7 


April 


123,910,008 


71,401,839 
50,744,139 
12,069,764 


3, 082,071,979 


154, 747,492 


1,441, 141,721 
1,344, 686, 281 


166-5 


1,996,071 


107-8 


10-8 
19,309 
225, 050 


18,310,024 
15,948,337 


13,977,550 


12,303 , 693 


2,137,238, 829 


16,276, 443 
48,778,600 


47,140,000 
5,159,000 
5,262,000 


275,335,007 
1,215,002 
33, 654,000 


50,078,000 
52,299,000 
228,050 
20,872 


164-8 
169-8 
166-0 


1930 
March 


204, 683, 851 


112,991, 460 
89,595,317 
18,379,273 


3, 092,042,070 


162,860,748 


1, 445,311,592 
1,346,726, 423 


157-6 
100-9 
101-3 

91-8 
21-96 


183 
3,542,534 
110-2 


11-5 
14,576 
238, 167 


18,724, 187 
16,165,371 


14,205,435 


12,106,863 


2,353,582, 585 


13,352, 640 
24, 263,000 


8,457,000 
10,327,000 


202,062,191 
1,219, 202 
38, 652,000 


48,886,000 
49,924,000 
207,490 
17,165 


159-2 
167-0 
161-1 


February 


149,071,910 


80,922,161 
66, 689, 817 
13,033, 490 


2,815, 024,273 


158,630,027 


1,489, 735,775 
1,361,998,574 


155-3 


7,662,262 


111-6 


10-8 
3,963 
232,189 


17,036,374 
15,723, 707 


12,359,900 


11,447,264 


2,167,340, 738 


8,827,870 
28,464, 400 


70,600 
106, 612 
4,612 
1,185,458 
73,746,000 
5,039, 000 
7,673,000 


165,376,408 
1,051,114 
54,400,000 


49,932,000 
45,159,000 
189, 154 
13,021 


155-0 
164-3 
153-6 


See a ear rer ar) se 2.5) | Seem eee ore JENepere ere ee 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. ] 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 2, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 

(9) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, 
sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


ing and construction. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; 


(°) Sugar production given in periods offour weeks. 


manufacturing, trade, imports, 
i manufactur- 
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afford extra help. No demand for men existed 
in logging, nor would there be many oppor- 
tunities for work in this industry until river 
driving operations had opened. Coal mining 
also showed no activity, with all mines closed, 
or working only one day a week. Manufac- 
turing remained unchanged. Building con- 
struction was somewhat busier in some locali- 
ties, but was entirely inadequate to take care 
of the great number of idle tradesmen. With 
little or no work being provided by the rail- 
ways, some of the unemployed were still ob- 
taining work as provided under the provincial 
relief scheme on highways and sewers, but this 
was nearing completion at some points. Trade 
was only average, with collections very diff- 
cult. Little change was shown in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, with sufficient applicants to 
meet all demands. 


There were few calls for farm help in the 
Province of British Columbia, as farmers 
generally cannot afford to employ labour ex- 
cept at the minimum salary. The first car- 
load of honey ever shipped from the Prov- 
ince left Penticton recently, this from a new 
industry only commenced a few weeks ago. 
With the exception of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, there was very little logging carried 
on in the district, though tie work gave an 
opportunity in a few camps. Mining also was 
extremely quiet, coal mines at Nanaimo work- 
ing only three days a week. Manufacturing 
showed no change and prospects were not 
bright for the immediate future. Sawmills 
were operating, but wages were low. Factor- 
ies and machine shops were also slack. Con- 
struction, other than that provided as a relief 
measure, showed little activity, and work under 
the latter category was gradually being cut 
down. Little railway construction was in pro- 
gress except along Skaha Lake, and at Revel- 
stoke, where an extra gang for ballasting pur- 
poses was engaged. Shipping and longshoring 
at Prince Rupere was somewhat better, but 
at Vancouver the waterfront continued ex- 
tremely quiet. Trade was dull. There was 
little change in the Women’s Domestic Sec- 
sion, plenty of applicants being available for 
all positions. 


Employment at the beginning 
of April showed a slight sea- 
sonal decline, which was 
smaller than the average re- 
duction recorded in April in the years since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 7,507 firms whose staffs 
aggregated 899,823 persons, compared with 
G02,833 in the preceding month. The index 
number (based on the 1926 average as 100) 
stood at 99-7, as compared with 100-2 on 


EDMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


March 1, 1931, and 107.8, 110.4, 102.3, 97.4, 
92-5, 88-3, 90:4, 88-7, 81-8 and 85-1 on April 
1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the index 
at the beginning of April, though lower than 
in 1980, 1929 and 1928, was higher than in 
the spring of earlier years of the record. 

All provinces except Ontario reported re- 
duced employment, the losses in Quebec being 
greatest. In the Maritime Provinces there 
was a further decrease in employment; con- 
struction was slacker and logging showed im- 
portant seasonal losses, while manufacturing 
and shipping were decidedly brisker. In 
Quebec, manufactures showed heightened 
activity, and mining, transportation, building 
construction and trade afforded more employ- 
ment, while logging reported large seasonal 
contractions and railroad construction was also 
slacker. In Ontario there were pronounced 
seasonal losses in logging, and highway con- 
struction also showed curtailment, while manu- 
factures, building construction, transportation 
and trade recorded increased employment. In 
the Prairie Provinces the decline took place 
chiefly in logging, mining, building con- 
struction and trade, while manufacturing and 
railway operation showed improvement. In 
British Columbia the greatest gains were in 
manufacturing, logging, railway construction 
and trade, while mining, transportation and 
building and highway construction released 
help. 

Employment advanced in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor and 
the Adjacent Border Cities, while losses were 
noted in Quebec City, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. In Montreal, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal and tobacco factories, building, 
transportation and trade recorded heightened 
activity, while the fluctuations in other in- 
dustries were slight. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing and trade registered gains, but con- 
struction was slacker. In Toronto, consider- 
able increases were registered in manu- 
facturing, notably of food, iron and steel and 
textile products, while construction and trade 
also afforded more employment. In Ottawa 
there was a small advance, chiefly in con- 
struction and manufacturing. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing afforded heightened employ- 
ment, but construction released employees. In 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities there 
was pronounced expansion, principally in auto- 
mobile plants. In Winnipeg, manufacturing 
as a whole was more active, but construction 
and trade were slacker. In Vancouver the 
most marked increases were in construction 
and shipping. 
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An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further improvement in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel 
industry; in addition, lumber, textile, leather, 
non-ferrous metal, food, pulp and paper and 
electric current plants also afforded increased 
employment. Steam railway and _ water 
transportation, building construction and trade 
reported improvement. On the other hand 
there were pronounced seasonal losses in log- 
ging, and smaller reductions in coal mines 
and in highway and railway construction. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1931. 


An almost unchanged em- 
‘TRADE 


ployment volume was in- 
UNION dicated by local trade unions 
REPORTS at the close of March as com- 


pared with the previous 
month, as shown by the reports tabulated from 
1,825 labour organizations, with an aggregate 
of 208,387 members. Of these 32,208, or a 
percentage of 15-5, were without work on the 
last day of the month, in contrast with 15-6 
per cent of idleness in February. Conditions, 
however, were less favourable than in March 
last year when 10-8 per cent of the members 
recorded were unemployed. In Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba slight advances 
in employment were shown, due in Quebec to 
improvement in the manufacturing industries, 
particularly the garment trades, while in 
Ontario the tendency was generally upward. 
In Manitoba unemployment in the building 
and construction trades and in transportation 
eased off slightly, while in manufactures the 
level of activity was slightly reduced. The 
Nova Scotia increases were nominal only. Km- 
ployment recessions which almost offset these 
gains were recorded from New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
the decline of nearly 4 per cent in Alberta 
being the most extensive, slackness in the coal 
mines of the province being the deciding factor 
in this adverse situation. In the unfavour- 
able employment movement shown in com- 
parison with March, 1930, and shared by all 
provinces, Nova Scotia declines were slight, 
while noteworthy curtailment of activity was 
reported in the remaining provinces, building 
and construction operations being particularly 
affected by the depressed conditions. 
On another page of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
March, 1981. 


During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1931,references of persons to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
REPORTS Offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbéred 
46,658, while the placements effected totalled 
44,884. Of the latter, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 7,521 of men and 3,422 
of women, a total of 10,943. Placements in 
casual work were 33,941. Applications for 
work reported at the Offices numbered 68,034, 
of which 56,770 were of men and 11,264 were 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 38,154 vacancies 
for men and 8,141 for women, a total of 46,295. 
A decrease was shown in the business trans- 
acted when the above figures were compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a 
marked increase was recorded over the corre- 
sponding period last year, the reports for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, showing 51,809 vacancies offered, 
73,240 applications made, and 50,874 place- 
ments effected, while in March, 1980, there 
were recorded 24,647 vacancies, 38,686 appli- 
cations for work and 23,168 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. A report in de- 
tail of the work of the Offices for the month 
of March, 1931, and also the quarterly period, 
January to March, may be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


According to a report prepared 


BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
PrerMiIts AND Statistics, the value of permits 
CONTRACTS issued in 61 cities during 
AWARDED March, 1931, was $9,906,567 as 


compared with $5,929,587 in 
the preceding month and with $13,356,787 in 
March, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded during April, 
1931, amounted in value to $22,707,500. 
Awards for this year to the end of April are 
down 30 per cent from the same period of 
1930. Of the above amount $8,171,000 was for 
residential buildings; $7,731,500 was for en- 
gineering purposes; $5,368,200 was for business 
buildings and $1,436,800 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during April, by provinces, was as 
follows: Ontario, $8,448.700; Quebec, $7,035,- 
300; Manitoba, $2,123,000; British Columbia, 
$1,993,000; Alberta, $1,789,800; Nova Scotia, 
$560,700; Saskatchewan, $490,600; New Bruns- 
wick, $251,400; Prince Edward Island, $15,000. 


Production and Trade 
Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 511. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PropUCTION 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that business operations in 
Canada showed a moderate expansion in 
March from the level of the preceding months 
of the year. The index of industrial pro- 
duction with adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies was 153-1 in the month under review 
compared with 141-7 in January and 145-6 
in February. The gain in manufacturing 
operations was the chief influence leading to 
the betterment for the month. The primary 
iron and steel industry was more active in 
March, the production of pig iron being 57,110 
tons compared with 46,395 tons in the pre- 
ceding month; the increase, after seasonal 
adjustment, was 7:3 per cent; the daily rate 
of production during March was 1,842 tons, a 
gain of 11 per cent over the February daily 
rate of 1,657 tons which in turn was 44 per 
cent greater than the average of 1,145 tons 
reported for January. The output of steel in- 
gots and castings totalled 99,341 tons, which 
was the third month in succession to show an 
increase since production dropped to its re- 
cent low of 56,101 tons in December; no 
change was made in the number of blast 
furnaces in operation during March, the 
present active capacity being two furnaces at 
Sault Ste. Marie, one at Hamilton and one 


at Sydney. The production of motor cars 
showed a sharp gain in March over the 
moderate levels of preceding months; the 


gain in the month under review, after seasonal 
adjustment, was nearly 14 per cent, the out- 
put in March was 12,998 units compared with 
871 in the preceding month. The imports of 
crude rubber indicated substantial preparation 
for operations in the tire industry; the receipts 
from external sources amounted to 6,748,000 
pounds compared with 4,316,000 pounds in 
February, a gain after seasonal adjustment 
of nearly 19 per cent. The imports of crude 
petroleum were 71,297,000 gallons, the gain 
not being equivalent to the normal increase 
for the season. 

The gain in production of newsprint after 
adjustment was 5 per cent, and shipments 
were greater than the output, resulting in 
slight reduction in mill stocks. The relatively 
good showing made by the exports of lumber 
in February was not maintained in March, the 
decline after seasonal adjustment being 11 
per cent. . 

The index of manufacturing production 
based on 16 factors with seasonal adjustment 
was 141-8 in March compared with 128-7 in 
the preceding month. 

The index of mineral production based on 
seven factors was 147-4 in the month under 
review compared with 130-6 in February. 


The gain in the freight movement in March 
was not equivalent to the normal gain for 
the season, carloadings amounting to 210,507 
cars compared with 190,213, a decline after 
seasonal adjustment of about 4 per cent. 

The index of the physical volume of business 
computed from ten major factors was 141-6 
in March compared with 138-9 in February, a 
gain of 2 per cent. 


Coal—Canadian mines produced 1,028,269 
tons of coal during March, a decline of 19-8 
per cent from the five-year average for the 
month of 1,281,488 tons. The output during 
March consisted of 757,336 tons of bituminous 
coal, 23,973 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
246,960 tons of lignite coal. Nova Scotia 
mines produced 430,020 tons, or 41-8 per cent 
of the total Canadian output. Alberta mined 
367,515 tons; British Columbia, 153,418 tons; 
Saskatchewan, 61,692 tons; and New Bruns- 
wick, 15,624 tons. 

Coal imports into Canada totalled 815,429 
tons, a falling-off of 35-8 per cent from the 
1929-1930 average for March of 1,269,721 tons. 
Receipts from the United States amounted 
to 799,867 tons made up of 163,442 tons of 
anthracite, 635,130 tons of bituminous, and 
1,295 tons of ignite. Shipments received from 
Great Britain consisted of 12,797 tons of an- 
thracite and 2,765 tons of bituminous. Can- 
adian coal exported in March reached a total 
of 32,251 tons, a decline of 55 per cent from 
the average for the month during the past five 
years, of 71,765 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in March (computed 
as the total output plus imports less exports) 
amounted to 1,811,447 tons or 27 per cent be- 
low the March 1926-1980 average of 2,479,443 
tons. The coal available for consumption 
during the month was drawn from the fol- 
lowing sources: Canadian 55:0 per cent; 
United States, 44-1 per cent; and Great 
Britain 0:9 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in March, 1981, the 
merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $75,347,854, as compared with 
$50,994,084 in the preceding month and with 
$112,991,460 in March, 1980. The chief im- 
ports for March, 1931, were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $17,281,869; Fibres, textiles and textile 
products, $11,824,722; Non-metallic minerals 
and products, $9,691,019. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
March, 1931, amounted to $55,048,197 as com- 
pared with $43,872,682 in the preceding month 
and with $89,595,317 in March, 19380. The 
chief exports in March, 1931, were: Wood, 
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wood products and paper, $19,149,014; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
$12,594,093; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $7,311,831. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during April, 1981, was slightly lower 
than that occurring during March, 1931, 
although over twice as many disputes were 
recorded, the higher figure for March being 
due to the strike of clothing factory workers 
in Toronto which involved some 1,700 dress- 
makers at the beginning of the month and 
resulted in about 25,000 days time loss during 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in April showed a similar decline for the same 
reason. As compared with April, 1930, although 
one less dispute was recorded, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred 
were both much greater, no disputes of any 
magnitude having occurred during the same 
month last year. There were in existence 
during the month ten disputes, involving 1,582 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 22,453 
working days, as compared with four disputes, 
involving 1,815 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 25,969 working days in March, 1931. In 
April, 1930, there were on record eleven dis- 
putes, involving 386 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,616 working days. At the end 
of the month there were five disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, involving approximately 
1,000 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been formally called off or 
lapsed. 

Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was again lower at $8.86 at the be- 
ginning of April, as compared with $9.14 for 
March; $11.24 for April, 1930; $11.01 for 
April, 1929; $10.87 for April, 1928; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922 ; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. The most important 
decreases occurred in the prices of veal, salt 
pork, bacon, lard, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, 
bread, beans, evaporated apples and potatoes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $19.18 at 
the beginning of April, as compared with $19.47 
for March; $21.3 for April, 1930 ; $21.30 for 
April, 1929; $21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for 


April, 1927; $21.64 for April, 1926 ; $20.82 for 
April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for 
April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922: $23.31 for 
April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 for April, 1918; 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 74-5 for April, as compared with 75-1 
for March; 90-7 for April, 1930; 94:1 for April, 
1929; 98-3 for April, 1928; 97-3 for April, 
1927; and 101-2 for April, 1926. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component mater- 
ials six of the eight main groups declined, one 
advanced and one was practically unchanged. 
The groups which declined were: the Animals 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for steers, calves, shoes, leather 
and eggs, which more than offset increased 
prices for hogs, lambs and hides; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, chiefly 
due to reduced prices for raw cotton and wool 
blankets; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, owing to lower prices for fir and ground- 
wood pulp; the Iron and its Products group, 
mainly because of reductions in the prices of 
steel sheets and automobile body plates; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
due to declines in copper, lead, zinc, tin and 
silver prices; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, chiefly due to lower 
prices for anthracite coal. The Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group advanced, due to 
higher prices for barley, flax, oats, rye and 
wheat, which more than offset declines in raw 
rubber, corn, flour, rolled oats and oatmeal. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
practically unchanged. 


A “Southern Industrial Conference” was 
held at Greensboro, North Carolina, on March 
7-8, under the auspices of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, for the purpose of 
considering the problems arising out of the 
“industralization ” of North Carolina and the 
Southern States. The South, it was stated 
faces two difficulties, first the transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial society, and, 
second, the rapid substitution of machines for 
men; and the problem before the Conference 
was to find a method of avoiding strife and of 
establishing a democratic government in in- 
dustry. The principles approved by the Con- 
ference as the basis for the new order includ- 
ed the maintaining of freedom of speech and 
assembly; the right to bargain collectively; 
the necessity for fact-finding agencies in 
making possible an informed public opinion; 
and the importance of social legislation. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of April the Depart- 
ment received the report of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which had been 
established under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to inquire 
into a dispute between the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company and certain of its employes 
being clerks, freight handlers, station and 
stores department employees, represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The dispute concerned the em- 
ployees’ request for an agreement with the 
company providing for imcreased wages and 
changed working conditions, ninety employees 
being directly affected. The personnel of the 
Board was as follows:—Mr. M. B. Archibald, 
of Halifax, N.S., Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other members 
of the Board; Mr. L. A. Lovett, K.C., of Hali- 
fax, N.S., appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the em- 
ploying company, and the Honourable John 
McDonald, of Kentville, N.S., appointed on 
the recommendation of the employees con- 
cerned. The report of the Board, the text of 
which is given below, was unanimous. 


Applications Received 


Three applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department as follows:— 

1. From employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Oilers and Railroad Shop Labourers. The 
cause of the dispute as set forth in the appli- 
cation was the refusal of the railway manage- 
ment to negotiate a working agreement with 
the representatives of the applicants. Three 
thousand employees were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute. (Before a Board was 
fully constituted the right of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Oilers and Railroad Shop Labourers to repre- 
sent the men involved in this dispute was 
questioned, and, in view of the conflicting 
evidence before the Department, further steps 
looking to the establishment of the Board was 
stayed pending departmental inquiry on the 
subject. 

2. From various tug boat owners, being 
members of the B.C. Tow Boat Owners’ As- 
sociation, namely:—Gilley Brothers, Ltd., 
Blue Band Navigation Co. Ltd., Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. Ltd., Joseph Mayers, 
M. R. Cliff Towing Co. Ltd., Pacific (Coyle) 
Navigation Co. Ltd., McKenzie Barge and 


Derrick Co. Ltd., Vancouver Tugboat Co. 
Ltd., McKeen & Wilson, Ltd., Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Co. Ltd., Young and Gore Tugboat 
Co. Ltd., Pacific Salvage Co. Ltd., Island Tug 
and Barge Co. Ltd., and Marpole Towing Co. 
Ltd. The employees concerned in this dis- 
pute were masters and mates, members of the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, the appli- 
cation stating that one hundred and fifty were 
directly affected and three hundred and fifty 
indirectly. A reduction in wages had been put 
into effect by certain employers and a strike 
was called on April 21, the men demanding 
restoration of the former wage rates and that 
all employers agree to pay these rates for a 
period of one year; also that certain new 
working conditions be introduced. A state- 
ment with respect to this strike appears on 
page 522 of this issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The western representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Mr. F. E. Harrison, held 
several conferences with the parties concerned, 
meeting both sides separately and jointly, and 
at the close of the month was continuing his 
efforts at mediation. 


3. From the Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany. Four hundred and ninety-five em- 
ployees, members of Division No. 279, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, were stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
grew out of a wage reduction proposed by the 
company. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister of 
Labour constituted as follows:—Mr. A. C. 
Boyce, K.JC., of Ottawa, Ontario, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. Redmond Quain, 
K.C., and H. J. Burns, both of Ottawa, nom- 
inees of the company and employees, respec- 
tively. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recently published a pamphlet entitled “Un- 
employment: a summary of some existing 
government and private plans,” being one of a 
series of monographs prepared by this com- 
pany on Social Insurance questions. The new 
monograph summarizes the principa! features 
of unemployment insurance as it exists in 
various countries whether in the shape of com- 
pulsory or voluntary state plans; and also 
describes numerous systems of insurance that 
are now conducted in the United States by 
trade unions or employees. The scope, amount 
of contributions, conditions and extent of 
benefits, and administration of these various 
schemes are shown in tabular form. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Atlantic Railway and 
its Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway Company and certain of 
its employees, being Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Station and Stores Department Em- 
ployees, represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


Hauirax, NS., 
April 11, 1981. 


To the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Registrar, Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, Ottawa, Can. 


Sirn—We have the honour to report that 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
established to investigate into and to report 
on the above dispute, convened, first, at Kent- 
ville, on the 16th and 17th days of December, 
1929, and again convened at Kentville, NS., 
on the 19th and 20th days of March, 1930, 
and at Kentville on the 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th days of December, 1930, and at Halifax 
on the 19th day of December, 1930, and on 
the 7th and 8th days of January, A.D. 1931. 

At the several hearings held in Kentville, 
representatives of the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company were present, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the employees affected. In addi- 
tion to certain local representatives of the 
employees affected, Messrs. F. H. Hall and 
W. A. Rowe, Chairman and Secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees were present on be- 
half of the employees affected, which Brother- 
hood represents the majority of the employees 
of the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company 
affected. Representatives of the employees 
first presented their case, which is fairly well 
summarized in the application for this Board. 
The position of the company is set forth in 
the Brief submitted on behalf of the company, 
particularly in Paragraph “C” on page 4, 
which is as follows:— 

“That members of headquarters staffs are 
from time to time in possession of confidential 
information which is peculiarly the property 
of the company, and it would be unfair both 
to the company and to these confidential em- 
ployees themselves if they should be placed in 
a position where supposed loyalty or duty to 
their organization would be an inducement to 
violate the confidence which they owe to the 
company. 

Adjournments of the hearings before the 
Board were made from time to time, first, at 
the instance of the Board itself, subsequently 
at the request of both parties to the dispute, 
in the hope that the parties to the dispute 
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would come to a satisfactory agreement be- 
tween themselves. The members of the Board 
considered its primary function to be an en- 
deavour to get the parties together and to 
compose their differences themselves. Both 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company and 
the employees affected showed a willingness 
to do this, and in fairness to both, we are 
pleased to report that since the meetings of 
the Board in March, 1930, working conditions 
of the employees affected have been greatly 
improved and their wages substantially in- 
creased by the Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company, and insofar as those employees 
affected who are employed by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company at Halifax and 
other points outside of Kentville, and those 
employees at Kentville occupying positions 
there which are not the subject of controversy, 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company has 
already substantially put in effect the pro- 
visions of the Canadian Pacific Railway Eastern 
Lines Agreement, the terms of which are sub- 
stantially in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement submitted with the application 
for this Board. It is the understanding of the 
Board that negotiations are being carried on 
for the purpose of effecting a written agree- 
ment on behalf of these other employees, and 
the Board is of opinion that such written 
agreement should be concluded. 

For the employees it should be said also 
that they showed a willingness to eliminate 
from the provisions of the Agreement several 
of the employees listed in the statement as 
those to be governed by the agreement, and, 
in particular, the following:— 


General Managers Office—Timekeeper, 
Chief Clerk, Purchasing Clerk, Stenographer, 
Clerk, Stenographer, Stenographer and Clerk, 
Office Boy. 


Claims Depariment—tInvestigator, Stenog- 
rapher. 

The management of the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company, however, refused to con- 
sider entering into an agreement which em- 
braced those employees in the Aiccounting 
Office at Kentville and those employed in what 
is known as Form 45 Branch of the service. It 
developed from the hearing, first, as a conten- 
tion on the part of the company, and subse- 
quently as an admission by the representatives 
of employees, that in the negotiating and con- 


cluding of an agreement such as proposed in 


this case, good practice and the interests of 
both employer and employees made it advis- 
able to exclude from such agreements those 
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employees occupying positions of a _ direct 
personal and confidential nature. In this case, 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company in- 
sisted that in addition to the employees which 
the representatives of the employees were 
willing should be excluded, the following 
should also be excluded: 


Accounting Office-—Chief Clerk, Head Pay- 
roll and Treasury Clerk, Traffic Clerk, Travel- 
ling Auditor, Asst. Chief Clerk, Material and 
Voucher Clerk, Asst. Traffic Clerk, Traffic 
Clerk, Stenographer, Head Store Clerk, Statis- 
tical Clerk, Stenographer, Clerk, Clerk, Clerk, 
Stenographer, Stenographer, Stenographer and 
Clerk, Comptometer Operator, Traffic Clerk, 
Traffic Clerk, Stenographer and Clerk, Comp- 
tometer Operator, Ticket Sorter, Pay-roll 
Clerk, Clerk, Office Boy, Stenographer. 


Form 46—Rate Clerk, Clerk, Clerk. 

The representatives of the employees con- 
tended that the foregoing employees do not 
come within the class to be exempted. Your 
Board is bound to report that neither the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company nor the 
representatives of the employees afforded it 
such information and evidence as would enable 
the Board to state whether any or all of the 
foregoing employees occupied positions of a 
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direct personal and confidential nature. There- 
fore, your Board recommends that the pro- 
visions of the proposed agreement as submitted 
with the application, with such modifications 
as may now be necessary to bring it in line 
with other like agreements now in force, and 
covering such a class, should be entered into 
between the Dominion Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany and the employees affected, excepting 
such employees occupying positions or doing 
work which actually places them in a direct 
personal and confidential position. Your 
Board is of the opinion that these exceptions 
can best be determined by the company and 
representatives of the employees themselves, 
and suggests that proper officials of your De- 
partment could and should be a very material 
assistance to the parties to this dispute, in 
determining the employees who should be 
excepted from the proposed agreement. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) M. B. ArcHIBaLp, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) John A. McDownatp, 
Member, 
(Sgd.) Laurence A. Lovett, 
Member. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT NO. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


lamer’ new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, April, 1931, page 
398, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement to 
the issue of December, 1930. 


This Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 374——Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginc- 
men, 


Prior to April 27, 1930, certain freight trains 
were regularly assigned to enginemen in “turn- 
around” service (Truro to Halifax, and return 
to Truro), but from that date these trains were 
assigned to enginemen in “straight away” ser- 
vice (Halifax to Moncton). The enginemen 
claimed that the new assignments required 
excessive hours of duty, that they did not con- 
form with the spirit of the schedule, and that 
they were not in the interest of safe operation. 
The company contended that the provision 
in the schedule, providing that enginemen 
shall not be required to leave the subdivisions 
to which they are assigned, referred only to 
unassigned men; and that the assignments as 
arranged were in order and strictly conformed 
with the provisions of the schedule. It was 
not apparent to the Board that there was any 
violation of schedule or other agreements in 
assigning through fast service between Halifax 
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and Moncton, and the claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 


Case No. 375—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


The position of agent at Brockville, Ontario, 
having fallen vacant, the senior applicant was 
passed over and the next in order of seniority 
was appointed. The Telegraphers contended 
that the former should have been appointed 
under Clause A of Article 2, and if his ability 
was doubted he should have been given the 
privilege guaranteed by Clause P of the same 
article, which reads: 

“When a telegrapher accepts a position and 
after a fair trial is found to be incapable, he 
will take his place on the extra list, retaining 
his seniority rights.” 

The Company pointed out that Brockville 
was a strongly competitive station with a large 
staff, and it was necessary to appoint a man 
with experience in handling a large staff at a 
competitive station. In this case the senior 
applicant had no experience outside a one- 
man station, while the successful applicant had 
demonstrated his ability to handle such a 
station as Brockville. 

Under these circumstances the Board con- 
sidered that the seniority rule had not been 
violated and could not find that the judgment 
of the railway officers in deciding between the 
merit and ability of the two senior applicants 
was not justified. The claim of the employees, 
therefore, was not sustained. 


Case No. 376—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


In December, 1930, the despatching office at 
New Carlisle, Quebec, was closed and its work 
transferred to Campbellton, and one of the 


despatchers from the former followed the work 
to the latter office. A controversy arose in 
connection with the transfer of this man. The 
Telegraphers contended that according to the 
terms of their agreement, when the des- 
patchers’ office was closed at New Carlisle, 
all despatchers’ positions in that office were 
abolished, and the despatchers affected should 
have been governed by Clause V of Article 2 
of the schedule, which is as follows:— 

“When a Trick Despatcher’s position is abol- 
ished or he has been displaced by a Senior 
Despatcher, the man affected shall on seniority 
basis have the option of displacing the Junior 
Full Time Despatcher, or the Junior Part-time 
Despatcher in that office (in the case of a 
Swing Despatcher this refers to the office in 
which he elected to exercise his seniority) or 
the Junior full time or part-time Despatcher 
en the Promotion District.” 

The Telegraphers contended further that 
when it was found necessary to create a new 
position in Campbellton despatching office, on 
account of abolishing the office at New Car- 
lisle, the new position should have been bul- 
letined and filled as required in Clause L of 
the same article, which reads:— 

“New permanent positions and vacancies will 
be bulletined on the Promotion District, and 
will be filled within thirty (30) days after such 
positions are created or vacancies occur.” 

The Company explained that the transfer of 
the despatcher was made as the result of cer- 
tain changes in the despatching facilities in 
the section, and in order that the work might 
be under the direct supervision of the chief 
despatcher and superintendent. They con- 
tended that his position was not abolished. 


The Board considered that the work at New 
Carlisle was not abolished, the despatcher con- 
cerned being required to continue his work at 
another point; and accordingly the contention 
of the employees was not sustained. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during April, 1931, 
was ten, as compared with four in the preced- 
ing month. The number of workers involved 
showed a decline, a similar decrease appear- 
ing in the time loss incurred, the higher figures 
for March being due to a strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Toronto which in- 
volved some 1,700 workers at the beginning 
of the month and caused about 25,000 days 
time loss in March. Comparing the figures 
with those for April, 1930, while one dispute 
less was recorded, the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss incurred were both 
much greater, no disputes of any magnitude 
having ,occurred during the same month last 
year. 
269¢3—24 


Number | Number of | Time loss 


Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

FADE. Leo kes} 10 1,582 22,453 

*Mar. 1931... 4 1,815 25,969 

Apr. 1930... it 386 3,616 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
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Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa: 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 


the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Three disputes, involving approximately 807 
workers, were carried over from March and 
seven disputes commenced during April. Of 
these ten disputes five terminated during the 
month, the result of one being recorded as 
partially successful while three resulted in 
favour of the workers and one in favour of 
the employer concerned. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were five disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Ottawa, Ont.; fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; painters, Vancouver, B.C.; and 
masters, mates and engineers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one em- 
ployer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Janu- 
ary 7, 1929, one employer; coal miners’ 
Shaughnessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, one em- 
ployer; pile drivers and _ hoisting engineers, 
Vancouver, B.C., Jan. 3, 1931, two employers; 
and shirt and overall factory workers, Winni- 
peg, Man., Apr. 6, 1931, one employer, this 
last being added this month. The dispute 
involving bakery drivers in Saskatoon since 
September 22, 1980, carried in this list for some 
months, appears to have lapsed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


WoMEN’s CrotHina Factory Workers 
(DressMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—At the end of 
April this dispute, called by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union on Febru- 
ary 25, 1931, in seventy establishments em- 
ploying about 2,000 workers, was not yet ter- 
minated; but it was reported that 400 or 500 
workers were still on strike as compared with 


upwards of eight hundred at the end of March, 
a number of employers having signed agree- 
ments with the union during March and 
others during April. On April 13 representa- 
tives of the employers and of the employ- 
ees met the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
and it appeared that about 1,500 employees 
in sixty of the factories had gone on strike, 
the other establisments being affected not 
at all or very little, and that sixty per cent 
of the manufacturers had signed individual 
agreements with the union. The Minister, it 
was reported, asked the manufacturers to con- 
sider signing a collective agreement with the 
union and to meet him again on April 16. The 
employers, however, did not attend the con- 
ference, stating that some of them had de- 
cided not to recognize the union and that 
further negotiations would, therefore, be use- 
less. An additional number of employers, 
however, signed individual agreements with 
the union later and toward the end of the 
month the union stated that only a small 
number of factories were still non-union. It 
appeared that these included some of the 
largest shops which had succeeded in replacing 
the strikers to a great extent. During April 
there were again a number of arrests for 
offences in connection with picketing and some 
convictions. On May 5, the strike was ter- 
minated, the union reporting that agreements 
had been signed with establishments employ- 
ing 950 of the strikers. 


Morton Picrure Prosectionists, Orrawa, 
Ont.—In connection with this dispute, begin- 
ning February 23, 1931, involving three thea- 
tres under the same management, the union 
employees having been replaced, the theatres 
continued to be picketed and toward the end 
of April four of the picketers were arrested 
and charged with watching and besetting. At 


' the end of the month the case had been 


adjourned. 


Motion Picture Prosecrionists, ANSON- 
VILLE, Ont.—Reference was made in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazerTe to a dispute in- 
volving motion picture projectionists in New 
Liskeard and Timmins, Ont., about which par- 
ticulars had not been received. The reports 
indicate that projectionists in four theatres in 
New Liskeard, Timmins and Ansonville ceased 
work, claiming that the employer had not 
carried out the conditions of the arrangement 
with the unions regarding wages, the em- 
ployment of union members, the employment 
of two projectionists in each theatre and the 
discharge of employees without notice. The 
employers claimed that the government regu- 
lation did not require two projectionists in 
each theatre, that there was a unior. agree- 
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ment in only one theatre in the district and ment for two of the theatres having been 
that this theatre was not involved in the — signed to be in effect from April 15, 1931, to 
dispute. It appears that the projectionists August 31, 1932, to comply with the union 
in two of the theatres ceased work in sym-_ conditions. 

pathy with the employees in the other two CLOTHING AND Factory WorKERS (OVERALL 
laid off on March 3. The employees in three anp Suirt Factory), '‘Winnipec, Man.—A 
of the theatres resumed work on March 6 and _ cessation of work occurred on April 6 in one 
in the remaining one on April 14, an agree- establishment, the employees claiming that 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1931 


Number Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | workers | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1931. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), Tor- 
Onto, Int). o 1, Seer eee 800 15,000 |Commenced February 25, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Gttawa, Ont.!. Paces ie 6 156 |Commenced February 23, 1931; to maintain union 
working conditions; unterminated. 


Motion picture projectionists, 
AnsonvilleOnt.4e. ee 1 10 |Alleged lockout; commenced March 3, 1931; re 
maintenance of union working conditions; term- 
inated April 14, 1931; in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during April, 1931. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers 
(overall and shirt factory), 
Winniper, Man. ..dgeieteuls ser 40 800 |Alleged lockout; commenced April 6, 1931, reduc- 
tion in wages, piece rates; terminated April 28, 
1931; partially successful. 
Custom tailors, Vancouver, 


0) OR re ee 15 45 |Commenced April 11, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated April 15, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 


ORG hess < ces « ae ee ak 30 450 |Commenced April 14, 1931; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building and Structures— 
Painters, Vancouver, B.C..... 48 1,248 |Commenced April 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 
Building trades workers, Mont- 


Tes P. Oe. soa. Nee ase ack 102 204 [Commenced April 15, 1931; to maintain union 
conditions; terminated April 17, 1931; in favour 
of workers. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Masters, mates and engineers, 
Vancouver, B.C. ee & 500 4,500 Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Power line workers, South 
Minto ND. . ... geet a os 40 40 |Commenced April 1, 1931; against discharge of 
worker; terminated April 2, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 
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the employer had an agreement with the 
United Garment Workers of America and that 
wages had been reduced from twenty to forty- 
eight per cent. The employer stated that he 
had begun the production of a new line of 
goods and some adjustments in prices were 
necessary, and that the union had called out 
the employees before these had been settled. 
It was reported in the press that the dispute 
was terminatd on April 28, some of the work- 
ers having returned on open shop conditions 
at wages ten per cent below the union scale. 
It was also reported that most of the other 
employees had secured work in other establish- 
ments and that the balance would be taken 
back as required. The union, however, re- 
ports that the dispute is still in progress. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont—A 
dispute involving employees in one establish- 
ment occurred, the factory being closed down 
by the management on April 11, and on re- 
opening it some days later the union claims 
that the employer called back only some of 
the workers instead of providing for equal 
division of work among the employees in ro- 
tation, thus violating the agreement and re- 
ducing earnings below the union scale. The 
employer, on the other hand, claims that the 
union violated the agreement by not allow- 
ing these employees to resume work and by 
demanding an increase in pay. At the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 


Custom TarLors, Vancouver, B.C.—Tailors 
and tailoresses in two establishments ceased 
work on April 11, 1981, owing to the refusal 
of the employers to renew an agreement ex- 
piring March 31, 1981. The employers had 
proposed a reduction in wages of ten per cent 
and the negotiations between the journey- 
men tailors’ association and the merchant 
tailors’ association did not result in a settle- 
ment. Work was resumed in the two estab- 
lishments affected by the strike on April 15, 
the previous agreement having been renewed. 
This agreement is summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Painters, VANcouvER, B.C—Painters em- 
ployed by the various firms in Vancouver 
ceased work on April 1 against a proposed re- 
duction in wages from ,.90 cents per hour to 
75 cents. Negotiations between the master 
painters’ association and the International 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers and the National Union of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
Canada did not result in a settlement as to a 
rate for the ensuing year. The master paint- 
ers offered 80 cents per hour and the unions 
declined to accept less than 85 cents per hour, 
and at the end of the month no settlement 
was reported. 


Buitpina Trapes Workers, Montreat, P.Q. 
—Employees of various classes on one con- 
struction job ceased work on April 15, 1931, 
to maintain union conditions, claiming that, 
while the contractor had verbally agreed to 
observe such conditions, he had reduced wages 
of carpenters from 85 cents per hour to 70 
cents and increased the hours from eight to 
nine per day and that cement finishers were 
being paid only 50 cents per hour when the 
required rate was 75 cents; also that other 
conditions as to hoisting engineers and cement 
finishers were unsatisfactory. The employer, 
on the other hand, claimed that there was no 
dispute as to wages or working conditions and 
that the dispute arose over a misunderstanding 
between one cement finisher and his union. 
The Union reported 102 employees on strike 
while the employer reported 200 involved, 
there being apparently some indirectly affect- 
ed. Work was resumed on April 17 under the 
conditions in effect before the dispute. 


Masters, Mates AND ENGINEERS, VANCOU- 
ver, B.C—A cessation of work by masters and 
mates on certain boats occurred on April 21, 
1931, owing to a dispute involving from 14 to 
22 firms, as to a proposed reduction in wages 
of ten per cent below the scale in force since 
1920 following the report of a Royal Commis- 
sion in 1918 and 1919. (Lasour Gazxrrs, 
March, 1919, pp. 242-254). It is reported that 
200 masters and mates were involved and 700 
employees of other classes were indirectly af- 
fected. The ten per cent reduction was to 
apply to all classes on the boats and on April 
25, 1931, marine engineers affected joined in 
the strike. It appears that in November, 1930, 
certain boat owners reduced wages, followed 
by others during 1931, and that, at the begin- 
ning of the season for towing logs to saw mills 
in the spring, at least one other owner of tow 
boats proposed a reduction in wages. The 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, the organ- 
ization of the masters and mates, made an 
attempt to secure an agreement with the 
British Columbia Tow Boat Owners’ Associ- 
ation or with individual owners of boats and 
notified them that from April 21 their mem- 
bers would be on strike against all who had 
not signed the agreement. The departmental 
representative on the Pacific Coast took the 
matter up with the parties involved but a set- 
tlement was not secured. The British Colum- 
bia Tow Boat Owners’ Association applied for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and the conciliation proceedings were contin- 
ued. 


It has been reported in the press that some 
of the employees on tow boats in Victoria 
ceased work on April 21 in sympathy with the 
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employees in Vancouver but returned to work 
next day. 


Power Line Workers, SoutH Minto, N.B. 
—Employees engaged on the construction of 
a transmission line for the New Brunswick 


Power Commission are reported to have ceased 
work about April 1, 1931, in protest against 
the dismissal of their foreman, being replaced 
shortly afterwards. Official reports and full 
particulars as to the dispute have not yet 
been received. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an‘interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


During March, the number of disputes be- 


ginning was 28 and 14 were still in progress 


from the previous month, making a total of 42 
disputes in progress during the month involv- 
ing 28,200 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 175,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 28 disputes beginning in the month, 
11 were over proposed reductions in wages, 7 
over other wages question, 4 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 3 on other questions of working 
arrangements and 8 on questions of trade 
union principle. Settlements were reached in 
35 disputes, of which 9 were in favour of 
workpeople, 15 in favour of employers and 11 
ended in compromises. 

The most important dispute during March 
occurred in the South Wales coal fields when 
workers protested against the award of the 
independent chairman of the local Joint Con- 
ciliation Board providing for reduction in 
wages. The stoppages of work lasted only one 
or two days at most of the collieries and 
occurred between March 7 and March 20. In 
all, 14,000 workers were involved and work 
was resumed under the terms of the award. 

Another dispute involved 3,000 electrical 
workers in the London district. A strike of 
50 workers on the border-line of the London 
area who demanded the London rate of wages 
was alleged by employers to constitute a 
breach of the general agreement and the em- 
ployers then withdrew the special addition 


to the London rate of wages and 3,000 workers 
went out on strike about March 20 to 23. The 
dispute was settled on April 2, when a partial 
advance in wages was given workers at the 
border-line works, and the special addition 
to the London rate of wages was restored. 


Belgium 


For the year 1930, the number of disputes 
terminating was 93, involving 712 establish- 
ments and directly affecting 54,149 workers 
and indirectly affecting 10,569, making a total 
of 64,718 workers affected. The time loss was 
781,646 working days. The industries most 
affected by disputes during the year were 
mining, metal, textiles and construction. Of 
the 93 disputes, 60 were over wages questions, 
14 over the discharge of workers and the others 
over various other questions. The results of 
the disputes show that 15 were in favour of 
workers, 46 in favour of employers, 30 ended 
in compromises, while two were strikes of pro- 
test. 


France 


Figures for the third quarter of 1980 show 
the number of disputes beginning in July as 
402, involving 141,882 workers; in August 107 
disputes involving 65,737 workers and in Sep- 
tember 58 disputes involving 7,994 workers. 


Germany 


For the year 1929, the number of disputes 
terminating was 441, involving 8,606 establish- 
ments and 223,878 workers. The time loss for 
the year was 4,372,907 working days. 

The number of disputes reported for the 
fourth quarter of 1930 was 92 involving 876 
establishments and 136,577 workers with a time 
loss of 2,120,820 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for the third quarter of the year 
are 113 disputes involving 355 establishments 
and 31,122 workers with a time loss of 569,814 
working days. 

A conciliation award providing for a wage 
reduction of about 54 per cent in the iron 
and steel industry in Bavaria was rejected by 
the employers who wished to reduce wages 15 
per cent and declared a lockout March 10. 
About 40,000 workers were affected. The lock- 
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out was terminated March 18, when a revised 
award, which was much the same as the 
original award, was issued, confirming the re- 
duction of 54 per cent and this award was 
declared binding. 


Norway 


A lockout in the paper industry involving 
12,500 workers began March 14, when the 
workers refused to accept reductions in wages. 
Later on April 8, a further 43,500 workers were 
locked out in various industries when agree- 
ments terminated and workers were unwilling 
to make new agreements involving wage re- 
ductions of from 12 to 25 per cent. The in- 
dustries so affected were iron, textile, build- 
ing, sawmill, printing trades, boot and shoe 
and fur and leather industries. 


Sweden 


A strike in the textile industry involving 
33,000 workers lasted from January 12 to 
March 20. The strike, which was the result of 
a general reduction in wages of 10 per cent, 
was settled through a Conciliation Commis- 
sion. It is reported that the reduction in 
wages was agreed to, but certain increases in 
overtime rates were conceded by the employers, 
and an agreement was made to be in effect 
until the end of 1931. 


Australia 


The number of disputes terminating in the 
third quarter of 1980 was 35, involving 212 
establishments. The number of workers direct- 
ly involved was 10,858 with a time loss of 
112,399 working days. During the second 
quarter of the year, the number of disputes 
was 41, involving 86 establishments and 9,184 
workers with a time loss of 513,486 working 
days. 
New Zealand 


The number of disputes reported for the year 
1930 was 45, involving 49 firms and 5,632 work- 


ers. The number of working days lost was 
33,223 and the approximate loss in wages £37,- 
274. 

United States 


During February, 57 disputes began and 46 
were in effect at the end of the month. The 
number of workers involved in disputes in 
effect at the end of the month was 15,709 and 
the time loss 24,983 working days for the 
month. Of the 57 disputes beginning in the 
month, 16 were in the textile industry, 9 in 
clothing and 9 in building trades, the other 
disputes being in various other industries. 

A strike of 2,600 weavers employed by up- 
holstery manufacturers at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, against a reduction in wages of 14 
per cent lasted from February 2 to April 25, 
when it was decided to resume work at the 
reduced wage rates pending a survey of the 
industry by a conciliation board. 

Another strike at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
which began February 16, involved 3,000 hos- 
lery workers in open-shop mills in am attempt 
to stabilize conditions in the industry and to 
secure union wages. No final settlement of 
the strike was reported, but a number of mills 
signed the union agreement and work was 
resumed in these mills during April. 

At Lawrence, Massachusetts, a strike of wool- 
len textile workers lasted from February 16 
to February 27. Several demands were made 
including resumption of work on the terms in 
effect previous to the strike, no discrimination 
against strikers, time and one half for over- 
time, recognition of the union and the dis- 
missal of efficiency experts. The strike caused 
the mills to be temporarily shut down, thus 
affecting 10,575 workers. <A settlement was 
reached and work resumed February 27 with 
some of the workers’ demands granted and 
others to be considered. 

It was reported that 11,000 coal miners at 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania, went out on strike 
about April 16, in an attempt to have the work 
evenly distributed. No report of a settlement 
was received. 





A statement issued on May 6 by Mr. E. W. 
Beatty, K.C., president of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company, referred to the measures 
taken by the company to limit expenditures 
in view of the heavy declines in revenues in 
1929 and 1980. He announced that the sal- 
aries of office staffs had been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent by means of a general 
three-days’ lay-off each month without pay. 
The salaries of the president, vice-president 
and other senior officers were cut in the same 
proportion. Mr. Beatty stated that the rev- 


enues of the company had been $28,830,150 
less than in 1930 than in 1929. This was met 
in part by a reduction in working expenses of 
$23,934,266. The average number of em- 
ployees had been decreased by only 5-95 per 
cent compared with 1929 and 8:01 per cent 
compared with 1928. Results of operations 
for the first three months of the year again 
reflected the prevailing business conditions, 
the decrease in gross earnings being $5,919,869 
and in net earnings $943,308 under those of 
the first three months of 1930. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ONTARIO IN 1931 


Province of Quebec 


HE Legislature of the Province of Quebec 
was in session from December 2, 1930 to 
April 4, 1981, and enacted a number of laws 
of interest to labour. These dealt with work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment relief, the 
establishment of a Department of Labour, 
labour organizations, the prevention of sili- 
cosis, and earnings of married women. 


* Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act follows 
fairly closely the Ontario Act, establishing, for 
the majority of industries, a system of collec- 
tive insurance in a provincial fund adminis- 
tered by the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. 


Application—The Act applies to all indus- 
tries included in Schedules I and II (which 
cover the greater part of the industrial field) 
and to such others as may be added from 
time to time by regulation. The Provincial 
Government, and subject to the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, the Govern- 
ment of Canada, municipal and school corpor- 
ations, public service commissions and com- 
missions operating an industry or service for 
municipal purposes are within the scope of 
the Act when carrying on industries included 
in the Schedules. Employers in the industries 
included in Schedule II, namely railway and 
navigation companies and public utilities, are 
individually liable for the payment of com- 
pensation. Agricultural workers, domestic ser- 
vants, outworkers and casual workers are ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Act. The Com- 
mission is authorized to withdraw from any 
class industries in which not more than a 
stated number of workmen are usually em- 
ployed. An industry so withdrawn may be 
again included on application of the employer. 
The Commission may also on application of 
the employer add to Schedule 1 or Schedule 2 
any industry or part of an industry. Com- 
pensation is payable for accidents arising out 
of and in the course of the work, and for in- 
dustrial diseases included in Schedule III, and 
any that may be added by the regulations. The 
diseases specified are—Anthrax; lead, mercury, 
phosphorus and arsenic poisoning and their 
sequelae; ankylostomiasis; muners’ phthisis; 
benzol poisoning; stone-workers’ or grinders’ 
phthisis; silicosis; pneumoconiosis; compressed 
air illness or caisson disease; and chrome 
poisoning. 


“Accident” is defined to include a wilful and 
intentional act not being the act of the work- 
man and a fortuitous event occasioned by a 
physical or natural cause. An injury attribut- 
able solely to the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of the workman is not compensable unless 
it results in death or serious disablement. The 
walting period is seven days but disability 
lasting longer than seven days is compensable 
from the first day. 


Compensation is payable for accidents hap- 
pening outside the Province where the em- 
ployer has a place of business or an undertak- 
ing in the Province and the residence and 
usual place of employment of the workman 
are therein, provided that the employment 
outside the Province has not exceeded six 
months and was a continuation of employ- 
ment in the Province by the same employer; 
and also when the workman has his residence 
in the Province and is obliged to work both 
within and without the Province by the nature 
of his work in a transportation business by 
land or by water, provided in the latter case 
that the vessel on which he is employed is 
registered in a Canadian port and the accident 
happens in the territorial waters of Canada. 
Compensation for accidents happening without 
the Province is payable by the employer in- 
dividually unless he has fully contributed to 
the accident fund in respect of all the wages 
of workmen engaged in the business in which 
the accident happens. An employer whose 
undertaking is generally carried on outside 
the Province is also individually liable to pay 
compensation for an accident within the Prov- 
ince if the injured workman’s usual place of 
employment is without the Province and the 
employer has not paid all the assessments for 
which he is liable under the Act. 


To non-resident dependants the Commission 
may award such sum in lieu of compensation 
as it deems proper and may pay the amount 
out of the accident fund, or order it paid by 
the employer, as the case may be. A workman 
receiving compensation payments is not en- 
titled to their continuance if he ceases to re- 
side in the Province, unless the Commission’s 
physician certifies that the disability is likely 
to be permanent. 

Where compensation is payable out of the 
accident fund, a member of the family of an 
employer or the dependants of such member 
are not entitled to compensation unless car- 
ried on the payroll at the time of the accident 
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and included in the last statement furnished 
to the Commission. An employer or the ev- 
ecutive officer of a corporation or their de- 
pendants are entitled to compensation if carried 
on the payroll and a statement of intention to 
include such person as a workman be sent to 
the Commission. 


Rights of Action—The Act does away with 
rights of action for the recovery of compen- 
sation except in the case of persons who can- 
not avail themselves of its provisions. An 
employer who is individually liable for the 
payment of compensation may enter into an 
agreement with a workman or his dependants 
respecting the compensation to which they are 
entitled. Such agreement to be valid must 
have the approval of the Commission except in 
cases of temporary disability lasting less than 
four weeks. The Commission may always, on 
application of the workman or his dependants, 
or of its own motion set aside the agreement 
on such terms as it may deem just. 

Deductions from wages are forbidden except 
as provided by the Act. 


Notice of Accidents—Notice of the accident 
must be given within six months, or in case 
of death, within six months of death, but 
failure to give such notice does not bar the 
right to compensation if the Commission deems 
the claim just. Employers must give notice 
of accidents to the Commission within eight 
days. The Commission may, at the request 
of employer or workman or of its own motion 
review any award. If the workman was under 
twenty-one years of age at the date of the 
accident and the review takes place more than 
six months afterwards, the amount of eom- 
pensation may be increased to the sum to 
which he would have been entitled if his aver- 
age earnings had, at the date of the accident, 
been equal to what, if he had not been injured, 
he would have been earning at the date of the 
review. 

Where compensation is paid by the em- 
ployer individually he may, with the consent 
of the workman or dependant and the auth- 
orization of the Commission, commute the 
periodical payments for a capital sum repre- 
senting such payments and pay such sum to 
the Commission who will use it in any of the 
several ways laid down in the Act. Where 
compensation is paid from the accident fund, 
the Commission may advance to a workman 
or dependant in case of need such sum as the 
circumstances warrant. 

Employers who are individually liable may 
be required to insure their workmen, and in 
case of default the Commission may insure 
such workmen and recover the amount paid 
from the employer. 


Where the accident causes death or perman- 
ent disability and the employer is individu- 
ally liable, the employer may be required to 
give security for the payments; or the em- 
ployer or insurer may be required to pay the 
Commission such sums as, with interest at 
such rate as it determines, will be sufficient 
to meet future compensation payments. Such 
sum is placed in a special fund. If it is in- 
sufficient the employer is liable for the differ- 
ence. 


Benefits—In case of death the maximum 
amount payable for funeral expenses is $125. A 
monthly payment of $40 and a lump sum of 
$100 is granted to a widow, invalid widower 
or a suitable foster-mother, with an additional 
$10 per month for each child under 16 years 
of age. Orphan children under 16 receive $15 
per month each. Payments to an invalid child 
are continued without regard to age for so 
long as the Commission considers the work- 
man, had he lived, might have been expected 
to contribute to its support. Dependants 
other than the foregoing receive a sum de- 
termined by the Commission to be reasonable 
and in proportion to their pecuniary loss, Ex- 
clusive of burial expenses compensation may 
not be more than 66% per cent of the average 
earnings of the workman reckoned at a rate 
not exceeding $2,000 per annum, but the total 
payment to a widow or invalid husband with 
one or more children may not be less than 
$12.50 per week. 

Compensation for permanent total disability 
is a weekly payment for life equal to 66% 
per cent of the average earnings of the work- 
man reckoned at a rate not exceeding $2,000 
per annum. In case of permanent partial 
disability the benefit is a weekly payment for 
life equal to 66% per cent of the difference 
between the average weekly earnings of 
the workman before the accident and the 
average weekly amount which he is able 
to earn in a_ guitable employment or 
business after the accident. Where the 
impairment is less than 10 per cent a lump 
sum may be given. Temporary disability is, 
for its duration, compensable at the same rate 
as permanent disability. Compensation for 
total disability may not be less than $12.50 
per week unless the earnings of the workman 
are less than that amount when compensation 
equals the amount of earnings. Compensation 
for partial disability is to be determined on 
the same basis in proportion to the impair- 
ment of earning capacity. 

Medical Aid—In addition to the compen- 
sation payments the injured workman is en- 
titled to medical aid which includes the neces- 
sary medical, surgical, nursing, and hospital 
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services, medicines and other pharmaceutical 
supplies as well as the furnishing and normal 
renewing for a period of one year of prosthetic 
and orthopedic appliances. The workman may 
choose his own physician and also his own 
hospital if there is more than one. The cost 
of medical aid is paid out of the accident fund 
or by the employer according to the Schedule 
in which the employer is included. The ex- 
pense of transportation to a hospital is also 
to be borne by the employer. Employers’ 
schemes for medical aid may be continued if 
approved by the Commission. Employers may 
be required to maintain a first-aid service ap- 
proved by the Commission. 


Rehabilitation—The Commission is auth- 
orized to take necessary measures for the 
rehabilitation in industry of injured work- 
men, the cost to be paid out of the accident 
fund or by the employer individually as the 
case may be, the expenditure being limited to 
$100,000 in any calendar year. 


The Board—The Act is administered by a 
Commission of three members appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council one of 
whom as president receives a salary of $10,000 
per annum and the other two $8,000 per an- 
num. The salaries are paid out of the acci- 
dent fund. The Commissioners hold office dur- 
ing good behaviour but may be dismissed upon 
a joint address by the two Houses of the 
Legislature. The Commission has authority 
to divide industries into classes according to 
risks, to fix rates of assessment, with preferen- 
tial or merit rating in favour of industries 
having good accident records, and to collect 
premiums, decide claims and pay compensa- 
tion. The Superior Court of the District of 
Quebec may upon summary petition of the 
Commission or of any interested party, homo- 
logate a decision of the Commission upon the 
depositing in the office of the Prothonotary of 
an authentic copy of such decision. Fifteen 
days after homologation the decision becomes 
executive as any other judgment. Judgments 
homologating decisions are final and without 
appeal. A workman desiring homologation of 
a decision in his favour may apply to the 
Superior Court of the district in which he 
lives. Subject to these provisions the Com- 
mission has exclusive jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters arising under the Act, and no proceed- 
ings can be taken against its decisions nor 
against the Superior Court or a judge homol- 
ogating its decisions. 

Accident Fund—The accident fund is 
made up of contributions from employers in 
the classes or groups included in Schedule 1 
levied according to the payroll of each em- 
ployer as shown by the annual statement 
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made to the Commission. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may authorize the pay- 
ment from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
a sum not exceeding $100,000 per annum to 
assist in defraying expenses. Employers who 
are individually liable pay such proportion of 
the expenses of the administration of the Act 
as the Commission deems just. 

Employers carrying on industries in Schedule 
1 may form themselves into an association 
for accident prevention and may make rules 
for that purpose. If the Commission con- 
siders such association sufficiently represen- 
tative it may approve such rules which, when 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, are binding upon all employers in 
the industries in that class. 

Employers in any class may appoint a com- 
mittee of not more than five members to 
watch over their interest in matters relating 
to the Act. 

Accidents happening before September 1, 
1931, are compensable under the old Act. 


Unemployed Aid 


The Unemployed Aid Act, 1930, ratifies the 
agreement entered into between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the 
Province on October 22, 1930, pursuant to 
The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, passed 
by the Parliament of Canada during its Sep- 
tember Session. The agreement which appears 
as Schedule A to the Act provides for the pay- 
ment by the Dominion to the Province of a 
sum not exceeding $2,850,000 towards the 
carrying on of public works by the Province 
and its municipalities for the relief of un- 
employment and for direct relief where suit- 
able work cannot be provided. The condi- 
tions of payment are those set forth in the 
Regulations issued under the Federal Act in- 
cluding the clause requiring observance of the 
Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act and the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Can- 
ada as set forth in P.C. 1206, June 7, 1922. The 
Unemployed Aid Act requires that this pro- 
vision be included in every contract made by 
a municipality for the execution of works, The 
Act also authorizes the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the municipalities to borrow the 
sums necessary to cover expenditures made in 
carrying out their part of the agreement. The 
provisions of the Act apply in respect of any 
additional sum which may be placed at the 
disposal of the Provincial Government or 
the municipalities. ; 

The Certain Works Unemployed Aid Act 
confirms and validates certain Orders in Coun- 
cil passed prior to the enactment of the Un- 
employment Aid Act. These authorized the 
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carrying out by the municipalities of works 
approved by the Unemployment Commission 
and permitted temporary loans subject to the 
enactment of the present legislation. 


Labour Department 


An Act to amend The Acts Respecting the 
organization of Departments, which comes 
into force on Proclamation, adds a new chapter 
to the Revised Statutes, entitled the Labour 
Department Act, providing for establishment 
of a Department of Labour in charge of a 
Minister of Labour. The Minister is charged 
with the duty of instituting and controlling 
inquiries into important industrial questions 
as well as into labour conditions and may col- 
lect. statistics relating thereto and transmit 
them to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. He 
also has charge of the carrying out of any Acts 
respecting riots near public works; disputes 
between employers and employees; municipal 
strikes and lockouts; employment bureaus; 
minimum wages for women; safety in public 
buildings; inspection of scaffolding; protection 
of the public from fire; installation of lightning 
rods; safety and inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments; stationary engineers; weekly day 
ot rest for industrial employees; labour acci- 
dents; Workmen’s Compensation Commission; 
and, generally, every thing concerning artisans, 
workmen, day and manual labourers. 


Labour Organizations 


The Professional Syndicates Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
paragraph authorizing the establishment of 
benefit and pension funds was replaced by a 
new provision empowering syndicates to estab- 
lish and administer special indemnity funds 
for the heirs or beneficiaries of deceased mem- 
bers, and special funds for superannuation, as- 
sistance in case of illness, unemployment or 
other funds of a similar nature which are to be 
governed exclusively by the by-laws approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
subject to the conditions provided for by the 
Order in Council approving such by-laws. 

A new paragraph authorizes syndicates to 
exercise before any court of law, all the rights 
of their members with respect to acts directly 
or indirectly prejudiciable to the collective 
interest of the profession which they represent. 

A new section provides that if it be stipu- 
lated in any contract that workmen or the 
members of a syndicate, union or federation 
of syndicates shall receive a stated wage, such 
workmen or members, although not a party to 
the contract, are entitled to the rate of wages 
therein stated, notwithstanding any renunci- 
ation thereto afterwards agreed upon by them, 
whether expressed or implied. 


Another new section permits the groups who 
may appear before the courts and who are 
parties to the collective labour agreement to 
exercise al] rights of action arising out of such 
agreement in favour of their members without 
having to establish a transfer of claim by the 
person interested, provided that the latter has 
been advised and has not declared that he 
was opposed thereto. The person interested 
may intervene at any time in the proceedings 
taken by the group. When an action arising 
out of the collective labour agreement is 
brought by a person or by a group, the other 
groups with authority to appear before the 
courts, whose members are bound by the agree- 
ment, may intervene at any time in the pro- 
ceedings taken, on the ground of the collective 
interest which the result of the litigation may 
have for their members. 

Silicosis 

The Silicosis Act, 1931, which comes into 
force on September Ist, 1931, requires every 
person employed in the cutting, polishing or 
finishing of granite to have a certificate of 
fitness from a medical examiner appointed 
under the Act which must be renewed annu- 
ally. The owner, manager, or superintendent 
of a workyard or a shop where the cutting and 
polishing of granite is carried on must furnish 
for his employees at his own expense such 
masks or other safety devices as are approved 
by the Minister of Mines as a protection 
against silicosis, and take such precautions as 
the Minister may prescribe. The Minister, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may make regulations for the pro- 
tection of workers in such processes from the 
diseases incidental to their work, and may ex- 
tend the Act and Regulations to cover work- 
men engaged in the cutting, etc., of substances 
other than granite. 

An amendment to the Mining Act which 
comes into force on September 1, 1981, requires 
every workman employed below ground in any 
mine or applying for such work to be examined 
for silicosis at least once in every twelve 
months by a medical officer appointed under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. If the 
medical officer finds the workman to be free 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory organs he 
shall deliver a certificate to the workman. 
Such certificate remains in force for not more 
than twelve months and if the manager or 
superintendent of the mine so requires, it 
must be delivered to him and remain in his. 
custody during the period of the workman’s 
employment in the mine. A similar certificate 
is required in the case of a workman engaged 
in any ore or rock-crushing operations at the 
surface of a mine except where the ore or rock: 
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is crushed in water or a solution and kept con- 
stantly moist. Workmen in employments for 
which certificates are required under the Act 
may not be employed unless possessed of them. 
The Director of Mines may exempt from these 
provisions any mine which does not contain 
silica in quantities likely to produce silicosis, 
or which for any sufficient reason he deems 
should be exempt. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations prescribing 
the nature of the medica] examination and the 
form of the certificate. Workmen who are 
employed underground for less than fifty hours 
per calendar month are exempt from the oper- 
ation of the law. The penalty for contraven- 
tion of the Act is fixed at $20 and costs for 
each day of such contravention, or one month’s 
imprisonment. 


Civil Rights of Women 


An Act to amend the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the Revised Statutes, 1925, respect- 
ing the Civil Rights of Women permits a mar- 
ried woman, whose husband is unwilling or 
unable to act, to take action alone to recover 
damages for personal injury. The Act further 
reserves to the entire administration of the 
wife the proceeds of her personal work, the 
economies therefrom, and the movable or im- 
movable property acquired by her by invest- 
ing same, as well as any compensation re- 
ceived by her in an action for damages for 
personal injury. The wife may demand such 
property and may alienate it by onerous title. 
Such property, however, does not include the 
earnings from work carried on jointly by the 
consorts. In the event of the wife abusing 
the powers conferred on her, in the interest of 
the household (especially in cases of dissip- 
ation, imprudence or bad management) the 
husband may obtain judgment for the with- 
drawal of such powers by petition to a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the district in which 
the consorts have their domicile. Creditors 
of the wife may proceed for the payment of 
their claims against such reserved property and 
the creditors of the husband or of the com- 
munity may also do so for debts contracted 
in the interest of the household. The other 
property of the husband or of the community 
cannot be seized for debts contracted by the 


wife other than in the interest of the house- 
hold or with marital authorization. If there 
be legal or conventional community the re- 
served property is included: in the partition 
of the community property. If the wife re- 
nounces the community she shall keep such 
property free of all debts except those for 
which it is liable as noted above and her heirs 
have the same power. If the wife or her heirs 
accept the community and the wife has dis- 
posed of the reserved property, but in fraud 
of the rights of the husband or his heirs, all 
reserved property so alienated or its value at 
the date of the dissolution, must be returned 
as part of the community. The wife may ap- 
pear before the court without authorization 
in any suit or contestation respecting her re- 
served property. These provisions apply to 
women married before as well as after the 
coming into force of this Act. 


Agricultural Schools 


The Act respecting Agricultural Schools and 
the Construction of Warehouses and Concern- 
ing the Société Co-Opérative Fédérée des Agri- 
culteurs de la Province de Québec was amend- 
ed to raise the appropriation for the establish- 
ment, enlargement, furnishing and equipment 
of agricultural schools from $600,000 to $700,- 
000. 


Lord’s Day Observance 


On March 28th a resolution was adopted in 
the following terms:— 


“That this House expresses the opinion that 
the continued and general violation of the 
Lord’s Day Act, besides causing overproduc- 
tion, tends always, to diminish respect for law 
and authority, civil as well as religious, and to 
favour the spread of Bolsheviki ideas; that 
this House thanks the Government for having 
adopted the request which was made to it to 
have the said law better observed, and for 
having appointed two inspectors for that pur- 
pose; that, moreover, it considers that the 
Government should appoint as many qualified 
inspectors, reasonably remunerated, as required, 
to have this fundamental law respected, and 
that it respectfully requests the government 
to prosecute the transgressors with more sever- 
ity than ever.” 


British Columbia 


The Legislature of British Columbia was 
in session from February 11 to April 1, 1931, 
and enacted a considerable amount of legis- 
lation on subjects of labour interest includ- 
ing unemployment relief, regulation of coal 
mines, male minimum wages, workmen’s com- 
pensation, weekly rest-day, boiler inspection, 


threshers’ liens, and mothers’ and old age 
pensions. 

The Unemployment Relief Act validates the 
two agreements entered into on October 14, 
1930, and March 5, 1931, respectively between 
the Provincial Government and the Govern- 
ment of Canada pursuant to the Unemploy- 
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ment Relief Act, 1980, passed by the Domin- 
ion Parliament in September, 1930, and which 
appear as Schedule A. The agreements pro- 
vide for the payment by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment of a sum not exceeding $1,100,000. 
The Act also validates all agreements with 
municipalities. Power is given to the Provin- 
cial Government to enter into further agree- 
ments. 

An amendment to the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act requires an owner, agent or lessee, 
before commencing to open or develop a coal 
mine to submit to the Chief Inspector a plan 
of the proposed system of working, and for- 
bids the commencement of operations until 
such plan is approved. No change may be 
made in the system without the Chief Inspect- 
or’s approval. 

Members of the professions whose mem- 
bers are incorporated under the laws of the 
Province were withdrawn from the scope of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act by an amend- 
ment to that Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide for the payment of the 
salaries of the Commissioners out of the 
Accident Fund instead of out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. 

An amendment to the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act provides that in a municipality in which 
no day has been fixed for a weekly half- 
holiday on a referendum to the electors, the 
municipal council, on petition of at least ten 
per cent of the qualified voters, shall by 
by-law, select two days and submit to vote 
of the electors as to which day shall be fixed 
as a weekly half-holiday. Referenda held 
previous to the passing of the amendment are 
validated and confirmed. 

The Boiler Inspection Act consolidates and 
amends the law on this subject with but 
few changes. Pressure-vessels, and boilers and 
steam-heating plants with a capacity not ex- 
ceeding thirty square feet of heating surface, 
are within the scope of the Act if used in 
an industry within the scope of the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. Certificates of in- 
spection of a steam-boiler are granted and 
the suspension of an engineer’s certificate for 
default in pointing out defects in a boiler is 
effected by the Chief Inspector on report 
of an inspector instead of by the latter on his 
own authority as was formerly the case. A 
fine not exceeding $50 is fixed as penalty for 
offences against the Act for which no other 
penalty is provided. 


The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to re- 
quire a chauffeur to have his permit in his 
possession at all times when driving or oper- 
ating a motor vehicle on any highway and 
to produce it on demand of any police officer 
or constable. 

Those sections of the Moving-picture Act 
which deal with the safety and inspection of 
moving-picture theatres, and the examination 
and licensing of kinematograph operators were 
repealed and re-enacted as from July 1, 1931, 
as Part IV of the Fire Marshal Act. All 
licensing of operators and apprentices and the 
inspection and regulation of premises are in 
the hands of the Fire Marshal. 


The Hairdressers Act was amended to pro- 
vide for the registration of students in hair- 
dressing and for the inspection of premises 
by the Board of Examiners or some person 
delegated by it. 


An amendment to the Barbers Act provides 
for inspection of barber shops, barber schools 
and barber colleges by the Board appointed 
under the Act, which is empowered to make 
rules governing the sanitary regulation of such 
establishments. The Board may revoke a cer- 
tificate of registration or temporary permit 
if the holder employs as barber or apprentice 
any person not possessed of a permit issued 
under the provisions of the Act. A tempor- 
ary permit entitles the holder to work as a 
journeyman barber only. 

The Threshers’ Lien Act gives the thresher 
a first lien on the grain handled. 

The Mothers’ Pensions Act as consolidated 
and amended comes into force on Proclama- 
tion and will be administered by an_ officer 
known as the Superintendent of Welfare in 
the Department of the Provincial Secretary. 
Other changes include a residence qualifica- 
tion of three years instead of eighteen months 
as formerly. The amount of real property 
used as a home which a mother may own 
without being excluded from the benefits of 
the Act was raised from $1,500 to $2,000. 


An amendment to the Superannuation Act 
which comes into force on April 1, 1931, pro- 
vides for its administration by a Superannua- 
tion Commissioner instead of by the Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

The Old Age Pension Act was amended to 
provide for the payment by the Dominion to 
the Province of a sum greater than one-half of 
the cost of pensions. 
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Ontario 


‘Th Ontario Legislature which was in ses- 
sion from February 12 to April 2, 1931, passed 
laws dealing with unemployment and granting 
compensation to blind workmen, and amended 
statutes relating to workmen’s compensation, 
Department of Labour, apprenticeship, voca- 
tional education and mothers’ allowances. 

The Unemployment Relief Act (Ontario), 
1931, validates agreements made between the 
Provincial Government and the Government 
of Canada and between the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and the municipalities pursuant to 
the Unemployment Relief Act passed by the 
Government of Canada in September, 1930, 
also an Order in Council dated October 14, 
1930, ‘containing recommendations for ‘the 
administration of the Unemployment Relief 
Fund. These documents appear in the 
Schedules to the Act. The agreement with 
the Dominion Government provides for the 
payment of a sum not exceeding $3,850,000 
towards the cost of public works and under- 
takings. The Act authorizes municipalities 
to issue debentures to defray the cost of work 
undertaken in pursuance of an agreement 
without obtaining the consent of the electors 
thereto. The Act also appropriates a sui 
not exceeding $4,000,000 for relief works and 
$500,000 for direct relief. 

The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act 
provides for the payment from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of the Province, to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board or the em- 
ployer as the case may be, of the full cost 
of: compensation for an accident to a blind 
workman where such cost exceeds $50. Pay- 
ment is made on a certificate of the Board. The 
assessment on an employer to be levied by the 
Board on the wages of a blind workman is to 
be fixed at such amount as is deemed fair, 
having regard to the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind is given exclu- 
sive jurisdiction as to the nature of the work 
a blind workman shall do and as to his proper 
placement. Upon recommendation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, however, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
designate any other organization or institu- 
tion, to execute the powers and perform the 
duties assigned to the Institute. An employer 
giving employment to a blind workman with- 


In the report of the proceedings at the re- 
cent 13th Annual Convention of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 1931, it was 
stated that the convention had approved a 


out the consent or approval of the Institute 
or changing the nature of such employment 
when once approved, is deemed to have 
waived benefit in respect of such workman. 
Officers of the Institute are to have access at 
all times to the place of employment of a 
blind workman with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the superintendent or foreman. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended by the removal of miners’ phthisis 
from the Schedule of industrial diseases as 
from January 1, 1932. 

An amendment to the Department of La- 
bour Act authorizes the Minister of Labour, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, to make regulations for the 
protection of workmen engaged on work in 
the construction of which men are employed 
in compressed air, and also in the construction 
of tunnels and open caisson work. 

The Apprenticeship Act was amended to 
alter the definition of “Employer” to over- 
come an interpretation to the effect that an 
employer need not contribute to the appren- 
ticeship fund unless he had apprentices. 

The School Law Amendment Act, 1931, 
amends the Vocational Education Act to em- 
power the Minister to join two or more 
municipalities to form one vocational school 
district. 

An amendment to the Companies Act en- 
ables companies to provide for the purchase 
of shares for the benefit of employees and to 
make loans to employees for the purchase 
of such shares. 

The Municipal Act was amended to permit 
councils of towns and villages and boards of 
commissioners of police in cities to pass by- 
laws for licensing, regulating and governing 
persons selling newspapers and magazines 
upon a highway. 

The Statute Law Amendment Act amends 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act to authorize in- 
vestigators in unorganized districts to take 
affidavits, etc. 

A Bill providing for superannuation and 
benefit funds for firemen similar to the one 
introduced last year was dropped on recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

A Bill for the regulation of barber shops was 
withdrawn on motion for second reading. 


proposed resolution in favour of a five-day 
working week. It now appears that this state- 
ment was not correct, the resolution having 
represented the opinion of a section of the 
Association and not being adopted by the As- 
sociation as a whole. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA IN 1930 


Synopsis of the Twentieth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


a HE Twentieth Annual Report on Labour 

Organization in Canada, being for the 
calendar year 1930, which has just been 
published by the Department of Labour, 
divides the labour bodies operating in Canada 
into six classes as follows: (1) Local branches 
of international craft organizations, having 
headquarters in the United States; (2) The 
One Big Union, an international industrial 
union, with headquarters in Winnipeg; (3) 
Local branches of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, a revolutionary industrial union 
which seeks to abolish the wage system, with 
headquarters in Chicago; (4) Canadian central 
labour organizations; (5) Independent trade 
union units, and (6) National Catholic Unions. 

The international craft union group consists 
of the Canadian members of 84 organizations, 
one less than in 1929, and has 1,946 branches 
in the Dominion (a loss of 7), with a com- 
bined membership of 203,478 (a decrease of 36). 
The One Big Union reported 45 local units 
in Canada (a gain of 2), with a membership 
of 23,724 (an increase of 834). The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World claims 6 branches 
in the Dominion, the same number as in 1929, 
with 3,741 members, a decrease of 234. The 
group of Canadian central organizations, 
numbering 27 (an increase of 2), have between 
them 673 local branches (a gain of 34) with 
a combined membership of 57,168 (a gain of 
3,891). The independent units number 31, 
the same as in 1929, the combined membership 
of which is 9,338, a loss of 1,482. The National 
Catholic group of unions number 108 (a gain 
of two), their combined membership being 
reported at 25,000, the same number as in the 
previous year. The net increase in branches 
for 1980 was 31, and the gain in membership 
was 2,973, making a grand total of 2,809 
branches of all classes of unions in Canada, 
with a combined reported and estimated 
membership of 322,449. According to the 
latest estimate of population, trade unionists 
represent 3.25 per cent of the people in the 
Dominion; counting the 105,037 members 
comprised in the 106 non-trade union asso- 
clations whose names appear in the report, 
organized wage-earners in Canada at the close 
of the ear 1930 represented 4.30 per cent of 
the population. 

The accompanying chart, which is taken 
from the report, indicates the fluctuations in 
the number of trade unionists in Canada from 
1911 to 1980, the period covered by these 
annual reports on labour organization. Another 
chart published in the report shows that the 


322,449 trade union members in the Dominion 
are divided by trade groups as follows:— 

Railroad employees, 98,923 members, or 30.68 
per cent of the total. 

Building trades, 40,710, or 12.63 per cent. 

Public employees, personal service and amuse- 
ment trades, 32,384, or 10.04 per cent. 

Mining and quarrying, 27,178, or 8.43 per 
cent. 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
23,898, or 7.41 per cent. 

Metal trades, 18,180, or 5.64 per cent. 

‘Clothing, boots and shoes, 16,841, or 5.22 per 
cent. 

Printing and paper making trades, 15,955, 
or 4.95 per cent. 

All other trades and general labour, 48,380 
memibers, or 15 per cent. 

The report points out that the railroad em- 
ployees’ group contains a large number of 
metal trades workers who are not employed in 
railroad shop work and should be included in 
the metal trades group, but it was impossible 
to secure separate figures. 

There are thirteen international craft unions 
with 5,000 or more members in Canada, with 
a combined membership of 134,536, comprised 
in 959 local branches. 


Trade Union Membership by Provinces— 
The division by provinces of the 2,809 branch 
unions of all classes is as follows: Ontario, 
1,076; Quebec, 502; Alberta, 283; British 
Columbia, 275; Saskatchewan, 217; Manitoba, 
187; Nova Scotia, 139; New Brunswick, 120, 
and Prince Edward Island, 11. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cities —Thirty-seven cities in Canada have 
not less than 20 local branch unions of all 
classes. They represent about 61 per cent 
of the local branches in the Dominion and 
contain nearly 55 per cent of the total trade 
union membership. Montreal occupies first 
place with 193 branches, 159 of which reported 
47,034 members; Toronto ranks second with 
145 branches, 114 of which reported 31,592 
members; Vancouver stands third with 111 
branches, 96 of which reported 16,138 members; 
Winnipeg comes fourth with 110 branches, 
81 of which reported 14,214 members; and 
Calgary is fifth with 77 branches, 63 of which 
reported 5,830 members. The remaining 32 
cities in order of number of branches are: 
Quebec, 72 branches, 52 reporting 5,985 mem- 
bers; Edmonton, 69 branches, 60 reporting 
5,725 members; Ottawa, 62 branches, 52 re- 
porting 4,544 members; Hamilton, 61 branches, 
54 reporting 5,351 members; London, 56 
branches, 46 reporting 4,000 members; Vic- 
toria, 48 branches, 38 reporting, 2.204 mem- 
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bers; Regina, 48 branches, 41 reporting 2,225 
members; St. John, 44 branches, 40 reporting 
2,921 members; Halifax, 41 branches, 33 re- 
porting 2,755 members; Saskatoon, 38 branches, 
31 reporting 2,187 members; Windsor, 87 
branches, 29 reporting 2,088 members; Moose 
Jaw, 34 branches, 29 reporting 1,884 members; 
Lethbridge, 30 branches, 29 reporting 2,024 
members; Port Arthur, 29 branches, 22 re- 
porting 2,151 members; St. Thomas, 29 
branches, 25 reporting 1,887 members; Fort 
William, 29 branches, 24 reporting 1,538 mem- 
bers; Sherbrooke, 28 branches, 17 reporting 
777 members; North Bay, 26 branches, 23 re- 
porting 1,767 members; Brandon, 26 branches, 
19 reporting 892 members; Moncton, 24 
branches, 23 reporting 3,104 members; Sault 
Ste. Marie, 23 branches, 19 reporting 1,001 
members; Stratford, 21 branches, 19 re- 
porting 1,736 members; Three Rivers, 21 
branches, 19 reporting 1,562 members; Brant- 
ford, 21 branches, 17 reporting 609 members; 
Kitchener, 21 branches, 17 reporting 408 mem- 
bers; Sarnia, 20 branches, 20 reporting 949 
members; Hull, 20 branches, 14 reporting 726 
members; St. Catharines, 20 branches, 16 re- 
porting 700 members; Kingston, 20 branches, 
16 reporting 628 members; Brockville, 20 
branches, 14 reporting 475 members; Guelph, 
20 branches, 15 reporting 437 members; and 
Peterborough, 20 branches, 14 reporting 309 
members. 

Of the 2,271 branch unions which reported 
their membership 26 have over 1,000 mem- 
bers, three more than the number in this 
class in 1929, the reporting branch with the 
largest following having 3,412 members. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada-— 
This body was originally established in 1873, 
and is the recognized head of the interna- 
tionally organized wage-earners in the Do- 
minion. The American Federation of Labor 
and 60 of its more important affiliates have 
affiliated the whole of their Canadian mem- 
bership by paying to the congress the regular 
per capita tax. A number of local branches 
of international organizations which had af- 
filiated individually also paid per capita tax. 
The congress has under direct charters three 
Canadian central organizations, two provincial 
federations of labour, 38 trades and labour 
councils, and 42 local unions, the total mem- 
bership being 168,250. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—This 
congress, which was formed in March, 1927, 
absorbed the Canadian Federation ‘of Labour, 
and was organized in direct opposition to the 
old-established Trades Congress. The affiliates 
of the All-Canadian body number eleven 
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central organizations, including the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, together 
with 27 directly chartered local unions, and 
14 labour councils, the whole membership 
numbering 27,963. 


National Catholic Unions —These bodies had 
their inception in Quebec in 1902, and in 1921 
the Federation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada was established, with the object of giv- 
ing a lead to the national Catholic union 
movement. The bulk of the membership of 
the national Catholic unions is located in the 
province of Quebec. At the close of 1930 
there were 101 local unions and 7 study 
circles, their combined membership being re- 
ported at 25,000. 

The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies which have 
been formed as part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America with a view 
to co-ordinating the activities of unions of 
closely allied or particular trades in dealing 
with matters of like concern to all members 
of the bodies represented. 


Organized Workers in the World—Besides 
the figures published in the report giving the 
membership of labour organizations in Can- 
ada and the United States, information is in- 
cluded showing the standing of organized 
workers in 63 other countries, the grand total 
for the 65 countries being 46,872,902. The 
following are the figures for the various coun- 
tries: 


Argentine.. 112,000 
Australia... 911,541 
Austria. 999,137 
Belgium. . 724.408 
Bolivia. . 5.000 
Brazil. 116.500 
British ‘Guiana. 1.073 
Bulgaria.. 31.450 
Canada. . 322,449 
Ceylon.. 114.000 
Chili. . 204.000 
China.. 2,800,000 
Colombia.. 10.000 
Corea. 123,000 
Cuba. : 71,186 
Czechoslovakia. . 1,738.265 
Denmark.. 311,052 
Dominica... . | ee ae 3,442 
Dutch East Indies. oe Sete 24,021 
Keypteue. Gay see te. Ben. 60,000 
Esthonia. OP em 13,336 
Finland. 0 90,321 
France. 1,200,600 
Germany.. 5. 8,694.887 
Great Britain. . 4,673,144 
Greece. . : 82,775 
Guatemala.. 3,349 
Holland.. 561,037 
Honduras. . 6,000 
Hungary.. 177,678 
Iceland. . 5,000 
Tia ie). te 273,621 
Treland.. 108,636 
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Italy ii. 3,000,000 
Japan.. 308,900 
Latvia... 37,388 
Lithuania. 18,486 
Luxembur g. 17,668 
Memel Territory. 2,914 
Mexico. 1,850,000 
Mongolia apo 5,000 
New Zealand. 106,916 
Nicaragua. 6,000 
Norway.. 107,982 
Palestine.. 21,652 
Panama. . 3.000 
Paraguay.. 8,000 
Peru. 25,000 
Philippines. . 67,000 
Poland. RI 2 ih A she a aes 512,317 
Porto Rico! NONE ae” Be 15.900 
Portugal... a CN Es ( 20,000 
Roumania.. 41,421 
Russia. . 11,060,000 
Salvador. 10,000 
South Africa. i 28,824 
South West Africa. 600 
Spaia?: ‘ 291.000 
Sweden... 564,009 
Switzerland. 265,612 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 722 
Uruguay.. 5,000 
Venezuela. 0} syle etre anes | eee! 25,972 
United States. J SL han Memes has, DOS OOLg 
PIS ORINIA. « (ves. Cees tetaantaeeen ema.” pe 60,044 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations —The 
chief revolutionary political organization, the 
report states, is the Third (Communist) 
International, which was formed in Moscow 
on March 6, 1919. As a medium through 
which to propagate its doctrine in the labour 
unions the Communist International estab- 
lished in July, 1920, the Red International of 
Labour Unions, which proclaims itself to be 
“an international which, together with the 
Communist International, will organize the 
working class for the overthrow of capitalism, 
the destruction of the bourgeois state and the 
setting up of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, an international which will seize all the 
means of production and establish the com- 
- munist commonwealth.” The communist In- 
ternational since its inception has stressed the 
importance of its members maintaining close 
contact with the trade unions, which it terms 
the natural link between the Communist 
Party and the working class, and it is only 
through this agency, it is stated, that the 
party can successfully propagate its principles. 
The representative in the Dominion of the 
Communist International is the Communist 
Party of Canada (originally the Worker’s 
Party), with headquarters in Toronto, which 
recognizes the Moscow body as the only real 
centre of world revolutionary activities. 

As an aid to the propagation of the com- 
munist doctrine among the Canadian youth 
there is the Young Communist League, a 
body which was formed under the auspices 
of the Communist Party, and which is af- 
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filiated with the Young Communist Interna- 
tional of Moscow, and for the younger chil- 
dren there is a body known as the Young 
Pioneers. 


The official representative in America of the 
Red International of Labour Unions is the 
Trade Union Unity League, originally known 
as the Trade Union Educational League, 
which with its re-organization under the new 
name has made provision for the setting up 
of industrial unions on a dues-paying basis, 
a plan entirely opposite to the original scheme 
of the league. The “boring from within” 
process, which adherents in Canada of the Red 
International had for some time carried on in 
trade unions of which they were members, 
having in many cases resulted in their ex- 
pulsion, leaving them without opportunity to 
carry on communist propaganda in the ranks 
of organized labour, they have formed what 
they term the Workers’ Unity League, which 
is the Canadian section of the Red Interna- 
tional of Labour Unions, designed to organize 
the workers in Canada into revolutionary in- 
dustrial unions, and is pledged to the program 
and policy of the Russian body. Two Cana- 
dian central industrial unions are known to 
be identified with the Workers’ Unity Lea- 
gue, and it was stated that there were some 
local unions connected with it, but no definite 
information was obtainable. 

During 1930 raids were made by the police 
on offices of the Communist Party in three 
cities, The Worker, the communist organ, de- 
claring in regard to the raid in Winnipeg 
that “This is one of the clearest expressions 
of the sharpening class struggle in Winnipeg. 
The situation has become extremely acute, 
and the workers showing a readiness for 
struggle that has not been evident for a long 
time.” 


International Federation of Trade Unions. 
—Reference is made in the report to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 4 
body established in 1901 and reorganized in 
1919 with the object among others of unit- 
ing the international working class and the 
promotion of the interests and activities of 
the trade union movement. The _ labour 
movement of the Dominion as represented by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
is affiliated with the federation, and the presi- 
dent of the Congress is a member of its 
General Council. The I.F.T.U. has in affilia- 
tion the trade union centres of 28 countries, 
with a combined membership of approx- 
imately 14,000,000, as well as a similar num- 
ber of international trade secretariats. The 
report points that the Red International of 
Labour Unions, which, it has been stated, was 
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formed for the purpose of destroying the 
International Federation, had attacked the 
last named body, and its officers, declaring 
that it was incapable of uniting the working 
classes of the world and was only an append- 
age of the International Labour Office. 


Industrial Workers of the World—The re- 
port refers to the Industrial Workers of the 
World, usually referred to as the I.W.W., a 
body which declares itself to be an advocate 
of what is termed revolutionary industrial 
unionism, with its objective the abolition 
of the wage system. At its inception the 
organization claimed to have a strong follow- 
ing, but dissension arose in the ranks, and 
with the prosecution in 1918 of a large num- 
ber of its members by the United States 
Government on the charge of interfering with 
the war-time measures of the Republic, the 
membership of the I.W.W. gradually fell off. 
Some of those who were convicted in 1918 
subsequently accepted conditional pardons, an 
action which led to a court case, the holding 
of a special convention and the expulsion of 
certain recalcitrant members, who later set up 


a dual I.W.W. under the title of “Emergency . 


Program.” In 1905, the year the organiza- 
tion was formed, the membership was re- 
ported at 400,000. At the close of 1930 the 
membership was given at 23,993, of which 
3,741 members belonged to the six Canadian 
branches. 


Labour wm Politics—The report makes 
reference to the declaration of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in 1887 for in- 
dependent political action on the part of 
organized labour, it being contended that “the 
working classes of the Dominion will never 
be properly represented in Parliament or re- 
ceive justice in the legislation of the country 
until they are represented by men of their 
own class.” Although a number of labour 
candidates were subsequently elected to 
various offices in some of the industrial dis- 
tricts, it was not until 1921 that the Canadian 
Labour Party was formed. A number of 
provincial sections were established, and 
under their auspices candidates were nom- 
inated for office, and in some instances were 
elected. In 1927 the secretary of the party 
since its inception resigned because his name 
had been removed by the Toronto Central 
Council of the C.L.P. (which it was alleged 
was dominated by communists) from the 
party nomination for controller in the Toron- 
to municipal election. Since the secretary’s 
retirement the main party has ceased to func- 
tion, the British Columbia section has dis- 
solved, and the Nova Scotia and Ontario 


sections have not met since 1928, leaving only 
two sections—Quebee and Alberta—in exist- 
ence. 

British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario 
have independent labour parties, that in the 
last named province having been formed by 
delegates to the 1927 convention of the 
Ontario section of the C.L.P. who objected 
to a number of revolutionary resolutions. In 
some of the other provinces there are labour 
political organizations operating under differ- 
ent names, the activities of some of which 
are confined to the principal cities, and in all 
of which except the sections of the C.L.P. 
individual membership is accepted. The All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 1930 went on 
record in favour of the members of its char- 
tered and affiliated unions participating 
actively in politics. Of twelve Labour candi- 
dates who contested seats for the House of 
Commons in the 1930 election three were 
elected. Ten candidates of the Communist 
Party were also nominated, but all were de- 
feated. In the Alberta provincial election of 
1930 there were eleven Labour candidates, 
four of whom were elected. The four nom- 
inees of the Communist Party were defeated. 
There were 89 candidates nominated or 
endorsed by labour political parties or or- 
ganized labour bodies for municipal office in 
23 localities. Of these 41 were successful, the 
offices to which they were elected being: 
Mayors, 4; controllers, 2; commissioners, 1; 
aldermen, 21, and school trustees, 13. There 
were 12 communist candidates for municipal 
office, but all were defeated. 


Trade Union Benefits—Information is given 
in the report in regard to disbursements for 
trade union benefits. Of the 27 Canadian 
central labour organizations ten reported pay- 
ments of benefits in 1930, the total expendi- 
ture being $56,936.18, an increase of $2,722.18. 
Of the 86 international bodies with branches 
in Canada 64 reported having disbursed 
$28,079,856 for benefits, an increase of $190,964. 
The expenditures in 1930 for the various bene- 
fits were: 


Death benefits. . $15,243,936 
Unemployed and travelling 

benefits... ey : 294,861 
Strike benefits... 1,003,187 
Sick and accident benefits. 3,408,436 
Old age pensions and other 

benefits. . se 0 Ee 8,129,436 


Besides the amounts expended by head- 
quarters of the international organizations the 
report gives information showing that 670 of 
the local branch unions in Canada made 
benefit payments to their own members from 
their own funds, as did also 113 branches of 
Canadian bodies, 16 independent units and 29 
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national Catholic unions, the total disburse- 
ments being $479,161, an increase of $33,534 
over the expenditures for the same purpose 
in 1929. The outlay for 1930 by the local 
branches for the classes of benefits named was: 


Death: benefits s. Tsai s0R& $161,445 
Unemployed benefits. . 66,419 
Strike benefits..caq thy s% ss 21,352 
Sick and accident benefits.. 171,867 


Others benefits (TAM l..wkss 58,008 


Non-Trade Union Associations—TVhe report 
also contains the names of a class of associa- 
tions which are not identified with organized 
labour, but in the main embrace wage-earners. 
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There are 106 of such bodies, chief of which 
are those comprised of school teachers, gov- 
ernment employees and commercial travellers, 
the combined membership being 105,037. 


Trade Unton Directory—The Twentieth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization, like 
earlier issues, forms a complete labour direc- 
tory, embracing in its pages not only the 
names and addresses of the chief officers of 
local branch unions and delegate bodies in 
the Dominion, but also those of the central 
organizations with which the Canadian trade 
unionists are identified. 


Handbook of American Trade Unions 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently published the 1929 edition of its 
Handbook of American Trade Unions, bring- 
ing up to date the Handbook first published in 
1926. The new volume deals only with bona 
fide national labour organizations, omitting 
local unions, works councils and company 
unions. The organizations included in the 
Handbook number 146—106 of these being af- 
filiated to the American Federation of Labor. 

The total membership of the international 
unions in the American Federation of Labor 
is given as 3,485,141. This, together with 
25,286 additional in directly affiliated local 
unions, gives the American Federation of 
Labor a total membership of 3,510,427. The 
membership of unions outside the federation, 
including the Industrial Workers of the World, 
is 820,824, giving an aggregate of 4,331,251, in- 


cluding the Canadian members. Eliminating 
the Canadian members from this total, the 
report estimates that there are 4,139,934 union 
members in the United States and its 
possessions. 

This figure does not include three new 
organizations formed during the year, whose 
membership was not known. Two of these are 
secessionist groups, and because the?r incep- 
tion was so recent their stability was consid- 
ered by the compilers of the report to be 
problematic. The three organizations in ques- 
tion are the National Textile Workers’ Union, 
the National Miners’ Union and the Needle 
Trades Workers’ Industrial Union. 

A brief account is given of the history, or- 
ganization and aims of each organization com- 
ing within the scope of the handbook. 


General Motors Group Insurance Plan 


The General Motors Corporation recently 
announced the extension of its group insurance 
plan to the dealers of General Motors of Can- 
ada and their employees, a total of approxi- 
mately 7,000 in the Dominion. This plan was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 
1927, page 63. References in the Lazsour 
Gazette to other employees’ benefit plans 
which General Motors have established in re- 
cent years include the following: employees’ 
stock ownership, March, 1929, page 297; em- 
ployees’ savings and investment, March, 1925, 
page 269, and April, 1925, page 367. 

According to the announcement in the press, 
the group policy totals half a billion dollars 
and covers a total of 300,000 employees of 
General Motors in Canada, the United States 
and other countries. Payments already made 
in Canada and other countries to date under 
the group policy amount to nearly $8,000,000 
in life insurance benefits and nearly $3,000,000 
in disability benefits. All regular dealers in 


General Motors cars and other products in 
Canada, with their employees, are eligible now 
under the group plan. It is required that a 
minimum of 75 per cent of the employees of 
individual dealers must subscribe, but it is 
believed that the number voluntarily applying 
will be more like 95 per cent of the total. The 
cost of the insurance is shouldered jointly by 
the dealer and the employee. For classes of 
employees earning less than $3,000 annually, 
the cost is only about three cents a day, and 
the employer contributes about half that much. 
The employers benefit through the greater 
efficiency and continuity of service resulting 
to the staff. Other than this, no benefit what- 
soever accrues to General Motors by the ex- 
tension of the group plan. No medical ex- 
amination is required and participation is free 
of the usual technicalities and limitations. 
The minimum policy is $2,000. Monthly pay- 
ments in the case of disability are $52.50. 
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LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers 


The thirteenth convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, was held 
in Montreal, Que., March 3-6, 1931, with ap- 
proximately fifty Officers and delegates in 
attendance. 

In his opening address, President M. J. 
Burns reviewed conditions as they existed 
throughout the whole paper making industry, 
and explained the difficulties confronting the 
organization. He informed the delegates that 
owing to the highly developed state of the 
industry and an under-consumption at the 
present time, the many members were faced 
with two alternatives, either to accept a reduc- 
tion in wages or to stop work, thereby closing 
down the mills completely. The president re- 
garded some plan of co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees as the only solution of 
present conditions. The making of kraft from 
sulphite obtained from Russia was another 
factor to be considered, as it made possible 
the manufacture of this paper close to the 
market, thereby gaining an advantage over 
mills, which though situated near the source 
of the raw material, have to ship their paper a 
considerable distance to the markets. This 
being the case, the president was of the opin- 
ion that eventually all the Canadian mills 
would have to go back to a closer proximity 
to the markets. 

A joint meeting was held with delegates 
attending the convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers which was also meeting in 
Montreal, and at which addresses were de- 
livered by Ma. J. T. Foster, President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council; Jas. 
Starr, secretary of the United Textile Workers 
of America, and Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The section of the constitution specifying 
that two representatives on the executive 
board shall be stationed in Canada was 
changed to read “Canada or Newfoundland”. 

Resolutions were adopted: forbidding local 
unions to use their funds to sustain political 
campaigns; suggesting that printers and press- 
men exert their influence to persuade publish- 
ing companies to use union-made paper; and 
making the following recommendations:— 
Governmental unemployment insurance, sus- 
tained by contributions of the employer, the 
worker and the government; an increase in 
the per capita tax, ten cents of this to be used 
for organizing purposes only; that an expelled 
member of any organization affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labour shall not be 
eligible to become an officer or organizer of 
the Brotherhood; an increase in the salary of 
the international secretary of $500 per annum; 
a work-day of six hours for all members; that 
conventions be held biennially, commencing 
the firsts Monday in March, 1933, and every 
second year thereafter. A resolution favour- 
ing the holding of conventions quadriennially, 
commencing on the first Tuesday in March, 
1935, and every fourth year thereafter, was 
defeated, but as a sufficient number of local 
unions endorsed the proposal, it will be sent 
to a referendum vote of the membership. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers — 


The fourteenth convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers was held at Montreal, 
March 3-6, 1931, with approximately fifty 
delegates in attendance. President John P. 
Burke occupied the chair. After receiving the 
report of the credential committee a joint 
meeting was held with delegates to the con- 
vention of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers which was also meeting in 
Montreal. 

On resumption of business, a message was 
read from President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labour, in which the 
organization was urged to declare for the 
maintenance of high wages, a five-day work 
week, anti-injunction legislation, work security, 
and the shorter work day. 


President Burke reviewed the various phases 
or periods in the organization’s evolution. He 
made reference to the wage conference held 
in Montreal beginning March 10, 1930, at 
which the following resolutions were adopted 
recommending:—(1) the five-day work week; 
(2) a minimum of forty-five cents an hour; 
(3) that an effort be made to secure an agree- 
ment at Kapuskasing, Ont.; (4) that all day 
workers receive time and one-half after eight 
hours work. The delegates were informed that 
in only two mills of those under union shop 
agreement were wage schedules reduced dur- 
ing 1930. 

Mr. James Starr, secretary of the United 
Textile Workers of America, spoke on work- 
ing conditions in the Southern States, while 
Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, referred to the 
efforts of the Congress to secure remedial 
legislation for the workers and appealed for 
a broader understanding of labour problems 
on the part of trade unionists. 
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Resolutions were adopted recommending :— 
(1) the formation of united shop committees, 
composed of representatives of all crafts and 
departments in the mill; (2) the enactment of 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance legislation; (3) enactment of the anti- 
injunction bill now before Congress of the 
United States; (4) the release of Tom Mooney 
and Warren Billings; (5) a Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance Act which will provide suffi- 
cient maintenance for unemployed workers and 
their dependents. 

Officers elected were: president, John P. 
Burke, Fort Edward, N.Y.; first vice-president, 
Maurice LaBelle, Ottawa, Canada; second 
vice-president, H. W. Sullivan, Worcester, 
Mass.; third vice-president, J. W. Taylor, 
Topsham, Me.; fourth vice-president, William 
Burnell, Espanola, Ont.; fifth vice-president, 
Alex. Gibson, Port Arthur, Ont.; sixth vice- 
president, Harry Beach, Iroquois Falls, Ont.; 
Treasurer, B. Doody, Palmer, N.Y. The presi- 
dent and second vice-president were elected 
delegates to the American Federation of 
Labour convention, while Maurice LaBelle, 
with Alex. Gibson alternate, was elected dele- 
gate to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada convention. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


The fifth triennial convention of the Order 
of Sleeping Car Conductors was held at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, on March 9-13. With forty- 
one delegates present, representing all active 
divisions of the organization. The reports of 
the various executive officers were received 
and approved by the convention. 


The compulsory insurance plan, providing 
for the payment of $1000 on death or for total 
permanent disability, which had been in efffect 
from the date of organization, was replaced by 
a group insurance scheme, which provides for 
a $1,000 policy but on a voluntary basis and 
separate from the organization, effective April 
1, 1931. All reference to insurance was elimin- 
ated from the constitution. 


The subject of establishing a home at Steam- 
boat, Col., for sick and disabled conductors, 
members of the organization, which had been 
tabled at the previous convention, was again 
introduced, but the proposal was defeated. 

In substituting Porters-in-charge for Con- 
ductors in regular line service, the convention 
went on record as recognizing this policy of 
the Pullman Company as being in violation 
of the intent of the agreement governing 
wages and working conditions. It was claimed 
that the removal of conductors constituted a 
menace to the travelling public from the stand- 
point of safety, as the porter’s time was fully 
occupied with his own work, without taking 
on the added responsibility of the conductor’s 
duties. 

Chief officers elected were: President, M. 8S. 
Warfield, 107 West Linwood Blvd. Kansas 
City, Mo.; Secretary-treasurer, W. O. Murphy, 
107 West Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Winnipeg Unions Unemployment 
Conference 


A provisional plan of unemployment insur- 
ance was presented for the consideration of 
delegates to the Winnipeg Trade Unions Un- 
employment Conference which was held on 
April 18 at Winnipeg. According to a press 
report, there were 57 delegates present from 
various trade unions in the city. The pro- 
visional plan, which was prepared by a special 
committee, contains a total of 21 clauses. 
Federal, obligatory and contributory in nature, 
the scheme provides for 18 weeks’ unemploy- 
ment insurance in the year, subject to exten- 
sion. Administration would be by a national 
advisory board, on which employers and em- 
ployees would have equal representation. In 
the case of a strike against wage reductions, 
employees would be eligible for insurance, but 
in a strike for wage increases no insurance 
would be paid. 

This scheme is to be distributed among all 
delegates and will be presented for endorsation 
at a subsequent meeting. 





Instalment Credit in the United States 


The average American family is nearly $400 
in debt, according to Evans Clark, writing in 
the Nation’s Business, May, 1931. The recent 
National Retail Credit survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce indicates that the American public 
pays cash for only 58 per cent of its retail 
purchases. The remaining purchases are made 
on credit. Three-quarters of the credit is of 
the so-called open book account variety— 
32 per cent of the total purchases of the na- 


tion. If the total retail purchases are about 
48 billion dollars—Copeland’s estimate in 
Recent Economic Changes—and if the con- 
cerns covered by the Government’s recent sur- 
vey are representative, the open-account credit 
extended each year probably totals 15 billion 
dollars. The National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. estimates that the average rate of turn- 
over in accounts of this kind is 70 days. If 
this estimate be accurate, it indicates that 
open book accounts outstanding at any one 
time total about three billion dollars. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation with Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


N account was given in the Lasour 
GazetrTe, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the ex- 
penditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following joint expenditures having 
been approved by the Minister of Labour up 
to May 10: 











Total cost 
of 
Province public works 
and 
undertakings 

PrmceLidwardisiande a4) ee eee 200, 000 
Neve Scotia aa Heike) lean. aL ae eee 2,338, 873 
New: Brune wich sa.) at ene ee 1,449,349 
Quebew sl A08 OF OA. aie) alae. Lee eee 10,176,600 
Onbariol sic eay Som eli Mua) 3” Sake aaanieD 15, 533, 146 
Mamita.) Mukai, meee ee ny, kee 2,563,761 
Baskatchswant 3. <08LVa «evar e etek 2,901,407 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area)................ 1,014,545 
ZA berta Sa at ste Meee eS tah 35 Re et eg 2,839, 232 
‘British. Columbia, ase) een ay ee a 3,445, 794 
ROOKON ne, Case ha a) ae ee 20,000 
Grade Crossing Fund: .). 05.00.68 ee 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific Railway.................... 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways................. 14,119, 403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks)................. 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia Coal................... 150,000 

70,746, 422 





The various Provinces, Railway Com- 
panies and Departments of the Government, 
which are co-operating under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statis- 
tics showing the actual volume of employ- 
ment given to April 30, 1931. Details for 
each Province are as follows: 
Se 

(*)Individu-| Number of 


als given | man-days 
employment] work given 


Locality, etc. 








Drovansontialt St)” kh Ue oee 31,161 416,770 
Prince Edward Island LS17 9,374 
18,000 220,000 

JUDO) 8 1k 260) Gan Pubs, Wea tie 72,847 846,148 
Ontariogies, TDA Se TREC 43,000 2,234, 000. 
Manitoba iin: vik sem cepaneninie lea 25,150 257,965 
Saskatchewan! simi. su craaeiee 21,385 502, 241 
Alberta COR Om ast Ce) tT ag 19,340 317,751 
British Columbia.................. 29, 982 563, 552 
[TiCas CaP R RON eel ane 9 Cotsen Pion ud, | 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Co.......... 6,496 182, 033 
Canadian National Rlys........... 3, 862 99, 646 
Topalay bogs el! aaah 272,690 5,651,576 





L 

pe (1) This figure does not include repeaters, i.e. no one indi- 
\ idual is counted more than once although he may have been 
aid off and re-employed. 


It will be seen from the above figures that 
at least 272,690 individuals have been given 
employment and 5,651,576 man-days work 
from the commencement of operation, under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, to April 30, 
1981. 

It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in 
the production and distribution of the mat- 
erlals of all kinds which have been necessarily 
involved in the construction of the public 
works and undertakings which have been so 
far carried on. 


The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the Prov- 
imces as having received direct relief to April 
30. 1931. 











Families Individuals 
Province granted granted 
direct relief direct relief 
INovaiScotiawsactes see ae QT SOIT | ee heey 
Prince Edward Isiand..;..).. 20.22.) 275 
New Brunswick............ COO SE. comes 
(1)Quebec............... 33, 490 including 170,681 
()Ontarion wicca Manes 19) Q004) (lercsseree eee 
fbr? ae eae ean Uy eele me UE bi 39, 900 
Sasketchowan.\/..42\\7 Ge NOS, Leta Tt 16, 841 
Adberta vn Riel. cen. ae 5,890 and _ 17,376 
British Columbia.......... 5,117 and = 14,103 


(1) In addition to above the Cities of Montreal and Quebec 
report having given 273,767 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,577,296 meals. 

(2) Including individuals. 


Port Arthur Technical School 


The Port Arthur Technical School was built 
quite a few years ago to accommodate 450 
pupils. To-day, there are 719 on the rolls 
and it is expected that in 1932 the total will 
reach 842, this estimate being based on the 
rate of increase in the years since the school 
was opened. The Board of Education is now 
considering plans for a large addition. One 
proposal is for an addition to the Collegiate 
Institute, which would have to be financed 
by the city entirely itself, and an other is 
for an addition to the technical school which 
would be assisted by grants from the Provin- 
cial Government. There are 678 pupils in 
attendance at the Collegiate, Institute. The 
Advisory Vocational Committee has author- 


ized an architect to draw plans for the pro- 


posed addition to the technical school and 
when passed upon by the Board will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Department of 
Education. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL SYSTEM OF INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS, AND INVALIDITY 


Contributory System to be Introduced at Earliest Possible Moment 


MOTION was proposed in the House of 
Commons on April 29 by Mr. A. A. 
Heaps (Winnipeg North) in the following 
terms :— 
, “That, in the opinion of this House, the 
government should take into consideration the 
immediate establishment of a federal system of 
|assurance against unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity”. 

Mr. Heaps pointed out that unemployment 
cannot be eradicated, and that it is “an in- 
herent defect of the economic structure”. 
“Cycles of prosperity”, he said, “are always 
followed by periods of depression and in those 
periods there are wholesale dismissals in our 


that with the joint action of the provinces and 
the Dominion some satisfactory solution of 
this problem can be found. It has been sug- 
gested that a conference should be called be- 
tween the provinces and the Dominion for the 
purpose of discussing this problem and if pos- 
sible finding a solution....I can only say that 
the question could not be dealt with at any 
such conference in one or two days, or in half 
a dozen days; there are questions which in- 
volve consequences of the most far-reaching 
effect in every possible way so far as the body 
politic is concerned. There is not only the 
setting up of the machinery but there is the 
question of the ways and means by which that 


aN Se aa Bini as WeTRnO machinery is to be maintained.” 

mae wee af me ci sai i pra he ~ The Prime Minister laid stress on the com- 
‘ e e ¢ Y } a ° ° 

ages : 3 licated t f the legislation proposed, 

livelihood....Our industrialists generally make Pe ee et pg eed 


ae Lae ~ based as it should be on actuarial research, 
provision for replacement depreciation and re- 


depreciation is to take care of machinery and 
equipment. The reserve is for the purpose of 


tiding over the industry in times of industrial | 


depression. But what of the human element 
in industry? The working man is hired and 
fired at will, without any regard for his well- 
being. Usually he is employed at wages which 
are barely at the subsistence level, and in no 
way sufficient to allow of his setting aside a 
reserve for unforeseen expenditures such as 
medical care, sickness and disability.” 

Referring to constitutional difficulties Mr. 
Heaps expressed the opinion that “just as we 
overcame the question of conflicting federal 
/ and provincial jurisdiction in dealing with the 
| problem of old age pensions, so can we over- 
come it in adopting a system of social insur- 
/ ance. I think if this Parliament would give 
a lead we could obtain the sympathetic co- 
operation of practically all the provinces, be- 
cause unemployment is not a provincial, it 
is not a municipal, it is a federal problem. Un- 
employment is not due to what is being done 
municipally or provincially, it is largely the 
result of policies for which this Parliament is 
more or less responsible. Consequently I am 
anxious that any scheme of unemployment in- 
surance that we may institute should be 
federal in scope.” 


The Prime Minister’s Statement 


The Right. Hon. R. B. Bennett first referred 
to the constitutional question, stating his opin- 
ion that “as has been pointed out by the pro- 
vincial premiers, there is no reason to doubt 


4 d consideration of the amount necessary to 
serve. The fund set aside for replacement and | a ie ah a Z : 


insure, in the light of general experience and 


\ expectations of cycles of unemployment, the 


payment of the weekly claim which would 
have to be met. He described the principles 
underlying a sound system of insurance and 
proceeded as follows:— 

“Under these circumstances, with a census 
about to be taken and the necessary figures to 
become available, with our actuarial force will- 
ing and ready to tackle the problem from 
the angles that I have suggested, does any hon. 
gentleman think that we would be doing jus- 
tice to the Dominion of Canada or to our- 
selves if we now passed a resolution asking the 
government immediately to do something 
which is is not equipped to do? I propose, if 
we are spared as a government and as in- 
dividuals, that the information we will have 
before our term of office is ended shall be 
crystallized into the form of legislative pro- 
posals to be submitted to this House. I have 
never had any desire other than that the legis- 
lation placed upon the statute book, whether 
by this government or by some other, shall be 
called legislation based upon knowledge, and 
not upon guess-work.... 

“I suggest therefore that the hon. member 
will best serve his purpose by dropping the 
word ‘immediate’ from his motion and adding 
thereto the word ‘contributory’ and other 
words which will make the fact clear that 

*hatever is done must be done with the co- 
pperation of the provinces. That involves the 
answer to the last question I submitted con- 
cerning what the contribution of the state 
should be. In this case the state would be 
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ynot only the Dominion of Canada but the 
' provinces as well, because some of these mat- 
_ters are, as we have been advised by the law 
| officers of the crown, solely within provincial 
' jurisdiction”. ... 

“This government is anxious and willing to 
promote in every possible way the advance- 
ment of social legislation along the lines sug- 
gested. I refer not to non-contributory insur- 
ance or to non-contributory social legislation, 
but to legislation which will encourage the 
habit of thrift and care on the part of every 
man who benefits therefrom. Although I have 
been criticized, I. say once more that this 
country will not produce men of the character 
it has had until men and women begin to 
realize that life means responsibilities and that 
one of those responsibilities is to help them- 
selves. That is the only method by which 
social legislation can effectively and efficiently 
be enacted. Of that I feel quite certain. 
‘Whatever my reading and inquiries may be 
‘worth, I have satisfied myself quite clearly 
/that in whatever we do in this regard we must 
/ recognize and realize that insurance involves 
| premiums and premiums should be paid by 
the joint action alike of the insurer and the 
| insured themselves and with the assistance 
, of the state. In that sense, if the hon. gentle- 
“man is prepared to accept the suggestions I 
make, I say to him on behalf of the admin- 
istration that at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with obtaining information that is 
essential to make any measure of social insur- 
ance worth while, we will use that information 
for the purpose of preparing and submitting 
to this house a measure embodying the views 
I have expressed.” 

Mr. J. S. Woodsworth (Winnipeg North 
Centre), supporting the motion, stated that the 
word “immediate” in the motion meant that 
the promises of the government should be car- 
ried out and not indefinitely postponed. Most 
of the civilized countries of the world, outside 
of the United States have some form of un- 
employment insurance, he said. He outlined 
the English scheme, stating that legislation 
following the lines of that scheme was con- 
templated in the motion. Referring to criti- 
cisms of the English system, Mr. Woodsworth 
said: “Several years ago I had the opportunity 
of travelling for some days with the Empire 
Parliamentary Association delegation which 
toured the country. I was very much inter- 
ested in the unemployment scheme of Great 
Britain, and inquiries were made privately 
from these men, and the question was also 
raised publicly. Every member of that dele- 
gation who spoke with regard to the matter 
said that Great Britain to-day simply could 
not get along without unemployment insur- 


ance. Lord Peel, the head of the delegation, 
said that he was heartily in favour of it, and 
Liberal members and Labour members all 
agreed. In fact, several of the most promin- 
ent members of the delegation confessed that 
had there not been unemployment insurance 
in Great Britain following the war, Great 
Britain would have had a revolution on her 
hands, that it was only their unemployment 
insurance that had saved Great Britain from 
the revolution that had taken place on the 
continent. However, Mr. Woodsworth con- 
tinued “we shall have to work out our scheme 
in Canada along our own lines.” 


Mr. King’s Views 


The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King sup- 
ported the motion, pointing out that the 
government of the day in providing for unem- 
ployment relief had already recognized a 
national obligation in regard to unemployment. 
“The essential point now is whether this 
national obligation may best be recognized as 
something to be met by relief measures or 
whether it is an ever-recurring condition which 
should be met in advance by some system of 
unemployment insurance. He understood the 
motion as being a declaration in that sense. 
“The resolution states that the government 
should take into consideration immediately the 
estabhshment of a federal system of insurance 
against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 
Surely that means that the government should 
consider the immediate establishment of some 
system of insurance against unemployment. 
Frankly, as between meeting the problem of 
unemployment relief measures, voting millions 
of dollars as occasion arises, and meeting it 
by anticipating unemployment and its conse- 
quences through a system of insurance. I 
favour strongly the system of insurance.” 

Referring to the word “immediate” in the 
proposed resolution, Mr. King said: “If for a 
moment I thought it was anticipated that the 
government should present a bill to the House 
without due consideration of the many mat- 
ters that will have to be considered, I would 
certainly agree with him (the Prime Minister) 
that anything of the kind would be unwise on 
the part of the administration. On the other 
hand, I take it that what is meant is that 
having regard to the problem of unemploy- 
ment before us at the moment, a problem that 
we know is going to recur from time to time, 
the government should immediately consider 
how a system of unemployment insurance can 
be made applicable to help meet such a situ- 
ation. Perhaps it would have been better had 
the word ‘immediate’ in the resolution been 
transposed and placed before the word ‘con- 
sideration.’ Personally I feed that that is 
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what primarily was in the mind of the intro- 
ducer of the resolution.” 

Mr. King proceeded to describe the modern 
industrial system as being such as to make un- 
employment insurance necessary for the pro- 
tection of the workers. “When one analyses 
the nature of industry,” he said, ‘“‘one discovers 
it is nothing other than the transformation of 
natural resources through human effort into 
services or commodities available for use; in 
other words, it is a great social service to which 
capital, labour, management and the com- 
munity each make a contribution. All these 
four factors are essential in the carrying out 
of industry.... Those who are engaged in in- 
dustry run certain inevitable risks. Industry, 
first of all, through the fact that it has as- 
sumed its present proportions, is subdivided 
first by way of employment; and within the 
individual employments there are further sub- 
divisions of labour, which result in the worker 
being reduced pretty much in the last analysis 
to an atom,—an individual whose time and 
labour in large part, is spent in industry on a 
particular process or some operation within a 
particular process very small in itself. With 
industry developed as it is to-day, it so hap- 
pens that, through no fault of anyone con- 
nected with a particular industry, a particular 
branch of industry itself may be terminated. 
World conditions may be such in one country 
that labour becomes unemployed in another. 
The failure of the cotton crop in one part of 
the world may throw out of employment 
thousands of workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in another part. One 
might mention endless examples of this kind. 
That is a condition of unemployment for 
which no employer can be held responsible; 
it arises simply because of industry having as- 


sumed its present proportions and character. 
Labour may also find itself displaced through 
some invention. All industry is subject to the 
play of discovery and invention, and for the 
most part discovery and invention enable those 
who are fortunate enough to possess capital 
to find means whereby it can be more profit- 
ably invested and its rewards thereby in- 
creased; but to labour for the most part the 
play of discovery and invention is in the op- 
posite direction, it tends to throw out of em- 
ployment large numbers of workers through 
the substitution of machines for labour.... 

“Tf that is a true picture of industry, then 
we must realize that throughout’ the world 
to-day and hereafter, as a normal condition, 
there will always be a large number of men 
and women who through no fault of their 
own will find themselves because of new in- 
ventions and discoveries unemployed. If I 
have given a true description of the problems 
of industry arising from its world-wide scope, 
it is equally true that we shall have these 
recurring periods of prolonged depression 
whereby again large numbers will for con- 
siderable periods be thrown out of employ- 
ment. Knowing there is bound to be recurring 
unemployment to a very considerable extent, 
is does become part of the obligation of the 
state to meet such a situation with respect to 
the workers; and the only way in which it can 
be met is through the alternative of relief to 
meet unemployment when it comes and no 
provision has been made in advance, or 
through insurance against unemployment 
whereby provision is made in advance for 
inevitable unemployment. I think it will be 
generally agreed that of the two methods of 
the State’s coping with unemployment, the 
insurance method is the preferable.” 


ALLEGED DEFECTS OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 


IVING evidence recently before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1931, 
page 4), Sir William Beveridge, Director of 
the London School of Economics, said that 
the present system of unemployment insur- 
ance bore no resemblance at all either to the 
old practice of trade unions, or to the scheme 
of 1911 that was meant as an extension of it. 
Every important idea in either had gone by 
the board. The benefit had been made unlim- 
ited in time and practically divorced from the 
payment of contributions. It had become 
neither insurance nor a spreading of wages, 
but out-relief financed mainly by a tax on 
employment. The Insurance Fund had be- 


come indistinguishable from the national Ex- 
chequer. All interest of employer or of work- 
people in reducing unemployment had gone. 
Glaringly the scheme had become in many 
cases a means of subsidizing casual industries 
and insufficient wages. In the past, like other 
defenders of unemployment insurance, he had 
often had occasion to speak of “insurance 
popularly miscalled the dole.” To-day he was 
afraid that it might be truer to speak of “the 
dole officially mis-called insurance.” 


A Self-supporting Scheme 


“The main problem now is not that of 
finding an actuarial basis for the scheme as it 
stands. The objection to unlimited benefit 
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given as of right is not simply or mainly that 
of expense, but (a) that money payments 
without conditions are an inadequate and de- 
moralizing way of dealing with prolonged un- 
employment; and (b) that the availabality 
of such payments encourages unemployment. 

“The essential evil of the present scheme 
is that it treats alike things which are unlike 
—the temporary unemployment of the regu- 
lar worker thrown out by seasonal or cyclical 
depression, the permanent loss of their old 
employment by men whose trades have de- 
clined or moved, the chronic under-employ- 
ment of the dock labourer, the loss of earnings 
by the short-time worker, the leisure of the 
married woman for whom earning has become 
incidental, the long decay of men agelng 
before their time. The remedy must lie in 
restoring discrimination and treating differing 
cases by different methods.” 

So long as the principle was maintained that 
the insurance fund, with a fixed contribution 
from the State, must be self-supporting, the 
rate and period of benefit and the terms on 
which it was drawn could all be generous. The 
rules defining continuity of unemployment, 
however, should be such as to prevent benefit 
from becoming a subsidy to chronic under- 
employment or short-time. Moreover, though 
insurance in one form or another should cover 
all industrial occupations, at least, and so far 
as possible, with uniform benefits, there should 
be some means of adjusting premiums to 
risks, not only in the scheme as a whole, but 
as among industries and individuals. 


The Minister of Labour, Sir William Bever- 
idge continued, might be empowered to 
schedule industries as having excessive unem- 
ployment. Where excessive unemployment 
was due to casual employment scheduling 
would have the further effect of modifying 
the insurance scheme in relation to that in- 
dustry, either cutting them out altogether and 
making a special scheme to fit their peculiar 
condition (e.g. with dock labour) or simply 
increasing their contribution. 


Tax on Dismissals 


Part of the money required might be raised 
by a tax on dismissals, in place of raising it 
all as now by a tax on employment. The 
employer, besides affixing an insurance stamp 
for each week of employment (say 1s.) and 
deducting part from wages, would put on a 
special stamp (say 5s.) whenever for any 
reason a man left his employment in such a 
way as to qualify for benefit. The principle 
of the refund of surplus contributions at 60, 
embodied in the original scheme, might be 
reintroduced in an improved form, by pro- 
viding that any man who at 60 had any con- 
tributions to his credit, might be allowed to 


retire voluntarily on a small pension, say 10s. 
a week, in place of working at all. 


Relief Distinct from Insurance Benefit 


Provision should be made for those who ex- 
hausted their rights to insurance benefit. So 
long as they remained prima facie able to 
work and desiring to work, they should be 
treated as an industrial rather than a social 
problem, by the Ministry of Labour, or (pre- 
ferably) a statutory commission supervised 
by the Ministry. The fact, however, that they 
had exhausted their claim on the insurance 
fund set up a presumption that they might 
not be able to recover work on their former 
terms. The relief of these men should be a 
matter not of contractual right enforced by 
quasi-legal process before an umpire, but of 
need, judged by the administering authority, 
and should be subject to conditions imposed 
by the authority. The necessity of side-track- 
ing detailed Parliamentary scrutiny of the 
action taken in individual cases made it de- 
sirable that this authority should be a com- 
mission with statutory powers, and not a Min- 
ister directly responsible to Parliament. The 
recipient of relief would not be entitled, as 
under insurance, to hold out for substantially 
his former wages and former type of work, 
but would be required to take any work in any 
place judged suitable for him by the adminis- 
tering authority. He might be required as a 
condition of relief to enter a training estab- 
lishment -or otherwise have his time or 
thoughts occupied. 





The Toronto Industrial Commission, through 
its general manager, Mr. H. B. Keenleyside, 
announced at the regular quarterly meeting 
of the board of directors the coming of 14 
new industries of outside origin to the To- 
ronto area since January 1, 11 of them within 
the city proper and 3 in the immediate suburbs. 
Seven of the new industries came during 
March, the largest number in any single month 
since the Commission was organized two years 
ago. 





Hon. B. G. Mackenzie, Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources for Manitoba has 
announced plans to develop Manitoba fisher- 
ies and’ to assist fur farming so that both may 
be established among the leading industries 
of the province. It is proposed to restore the 
depleted supply of white fish and pickerel in 
the larger lakes, followed by an effort to im- 
prove fishing conditions in the small non- 
commercial lakes. An experimental fur farm 
will be established at the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College and placed under the manage- 
ment of a qualified supervisor. 
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SEVENTH CENSUS OF CANADA, 1931 


Questions relating to Employment and Unemployment 


EFERENCE has been made in previous 
issue (April, 1931, page 388; January, 

1931, page 3, etc.) to the inclusion of unem- 
ployment among the subjects of questions con- 
tained in schedules for the approaching Cen- 
sus of Canada. It will be recalled that the 
House of Commons, during the session of 1929, 
adopted a recommendation of the Industrial 
and International Relations Committee “that 
in the forthcoming census provision should be 
made for the securing of the fullest possible 
data regarding the extent of unemployment 
and sickness, and that this should be compiled 
and published at as early a date as possible” 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1929, page 603). The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the De- 
partment of Labour have since given attention 
to the form in which the questions as to em- 
ployment and unemployment will appear in 
the census schedules, so that the replies 
secured by the enumerators may give a pic- 
ture of conditions as regards unemployment as 
they actually exist on the date of the census. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has now 
completed the Census schedules, and these, 
together with the book of instructions to be 
issued to the Census commissioners and enu- 
merators, have been approved by Order in 
Council. The following information is taken 
from both these sources. 

The seventh general census of the Domin- 
10n is required to be taken in the year 1931 
under the provisions of the Statistics Act, so 
as to ascertain, with the utmost possible accur- 
acy, for the various territorial divisions of the 
country, their population and the classification 
or grouping of the people as regards age, sex, 
social condition, religion, education, race, 
occupation and otherwise, and whatever other 
matters are specified in the forms and instruc- 
tions to be issued and used, as the Act pro- 
vides. 

The date selected for recording the popu- 
lation in the present Census is Monday, the 
first day of June, 1931. The decisive hour of 
reckoning is 12 o’clock or midnight on the 
night of 3lst of May to lst June; everone born 
before that hour and everyone dying after it 
are to be counted in the population. 

The Act provides that the Census is to be 
taken by what is known as the de jure system. 
Briefly, this means that the home or usual 
place of abode is the place where the majority 
of persons should be counted. 


Occupation and Industry 


In this section of the questionnaire the 
questions are as follows:— 

28. Occupation—Trade, profession or particu- 
lar kind of work, as carpenter, weaver, sawyer, 
merchant, farmer, salesman, teacher, ete. (Give 
as definite and precise information as possible). 


29. Industry—Industry or business in which 
engaged or employed as cotton mill, brass foun- 
dry, grocery, coal mine, dairy farm, public 
school, business college, etc. 

30. Class of Worker. 

31. Total earnings in the past twelve months 
(since June 1, 1930). 

It is pointed out that “it is very important 
that the entries under these headings in 
Columns 28 and 29 should be made in the 
proper detail. When an occupation is reported 
in Column 28 an entry must be made in 
Column 29 descriptive of the industry or busi- 
ness in which the worker is employed. The 
following are cited as examples; if the entry 
in Column 28 for any person is “Farmer” the 
entry in Column 29 should state whether the 
farm is a “dairy farm” “general farm” or 
other; if the entry in Column 28 is carpenter 
the entry in Column 29 should disclose the 
industry or business in which the person is 
employed as “car factory,” “ship yard,” 
“house,” etc. 

The chief or principal occupation or means 
ot living of every person 10 years of age and 
over will be entered in Column 28. An entry 
must be made in this column for every person 
10 years of age and over. The entry should 
be either (1) the word or words which most 
accurately indicate the particular kind of work 
done by which the individual earns money or 
money equivalent as physician, carpenter, 
dressmaker, salesman, farmer, stenographer, 
nurse, teacher, etc., etc.; or (2) income or (3) 
none, if the person has no gainful occupation. 
The entry none should be made in the case 
of persons who follow no gainful occupation. 

A gainful occupation in census usage is an 
occupation by which the person who pursues 
it, earns money or money equivalent or in 
which he assists in the production of market- 
able goods. Children working at home merely 
on general household work, or chores or at odd 
times on other work are not to be entered as 
gainfully employed. 

Persons who on account of old age, perman- 
ent physical disability or otherwise are no 
longer following a gainful occupation should 
not be reported as of the occupation formerly 
followed. If living on their own income the 
entry should be “income”; but if they are 
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supported gratuitously by other persons or 
institutions the entry in this column should 
be “none”. 

On the other hand, persons out of employ- 
ment on June Ist may state that they have 
no oecupation, when the fact is that they have 
an occupation, but happen to be idle or un- 
employed at the time of the visit. In such 
cases the entry should be the occupation fol- 
lowed when the person is employed or the 
cecupation in which last regularly employed, 
and the fact that the person was not at work 
should be recorded in Column 32 and the rea- 
son for being out of employment stated, in 
Column 33. The number of weeks “out cf 
work” will be reported in Column 34 to 40. 

If a person has two occupations, the enumer- 
ators are instructed to return only the more 
important one; that is, the one from which he 
eets the more money. If that cannot be 
learnt, the one at which he spends the most 
time is to be shown. For example, the enumer- 
ator will return a man as a farmer if he gets 
more of his income from farming, although he 
may also follow the occupation of physician; 
but return him as physician, if he gets more 
of his income from that occupation that he 
does from farming. A person in charge of a 
farm should be returned as a farmer, whether 
he owns it or operates it as a tenant, renter 
or cropper, but a person who manages a farm 
for someone else for wages or salary should 

e reported as a farm manager or farm over- 
seer; and a person who works on a farm for 
someone else, but not as manager, tenant or 
cropper, should be reported as farm labourer. 

In the case of a woman doing housework 
in her own home, without salary or wages, and 
having no other employment but being re- 
sponsible for the domestic management of the 
home, the entry in Column 28 should be 
“homemaker”. But a woman working at 
housework for wages, should be returned in 
Column 28 as housekeeper, servant, cook, 
chambermaid, etc., as the case may be; and 
the entry in Column 29 should state the kind 
of place where she works, as private family, 
hotel or boarding house. If a woman, in addi- 
tion to doing housework in her own house, 
regularly earns money by some other occupa- 
tion, whether pursued in her own home or out- 
side, the kind of occupation should be stated 
in Column 28 and the place where employed 
in Column 29. For instance, a woman who 
regularly takes in washing should be reported 
as laundress or washerwoman in Column 28 
and the entry “at home” should be made in 
Column 29. 

A woman who works only occasionally, or 
only a short time each day at outdoor farm or 
garden work, or in the dairy, or in caring for 


livestock or poultry, should not be returned 
as a farm labourer; but for a woman who 
works regularly and most of the time at such 
work, the return in Column 28, should be 
“farm labourer.” Of course, a woman who 
herself operates or runs a farm or ranch, 
should be reported as a farmer and not as a 
farm labourer. In either case the kind of 
“Farm” on which employed must be stated 
in Column 29. 

In the case of children who work regularly 
for their own parents on a farm, in an orchard, 
on a truck farm, etc., the entry in Column 28 
should be farm labourer, orchard labourer, or 
garden labourer, as the case may be, and the 
entry in Column 29 should be the kind of 
farm or orchard, etc. 

Children of ten years of age and over who 
work for their parents at home at general 
household work, or onthe farm, orat any other 
work or chores, when attending school, should 
not be recorded as having an occupation. 
Those, however, who spend the major portion 
of their time at home, and who materially 
assist their parents in the performance of 
work other than household duties, should be 
reported in column 28 as of the occupation 
in which their time is employed and the in- 
dustry or business as “grain farm”, “ general 
farm”, “grocery”, entered in Column 29. 

It is very unusual for a child to be a far- 
mer or other proprietor of any kind; to be an 
official, a manger or a foreman; to follow a 
professional pursuit; or to pursue any of the 
skilled trades such as blacksmith, carpenter, 
machinist, etc. Therefore, should an enumer- 
ator be told that a child is following am occu- 
pation usually followed only by adults, he 
should ask whether the child is not merely 
a helper or an apprentice in the occupation, 
and make the entry accordingly in Column 28 
and state the business or industry in Column 
29. 

Keeping boarders or lodgers should be re- 
turned as an occupation if the person en- 
gaged in it relies upon it as his (or her) prin- 
cipal means of support or principal source of 
income. In that case the return should be 
boarding house keeper or lodging house 
keeper. If, however, a family keeps a few 
boarders or roomers merely as a means of 
supplementing the earnings or income obtained 
from other occupations or from other sources, 
no one in the family should be returned as a 
boarding or lodging house keeper. 

For an officer or regular employee of an in- 
stitution or home, such as an asylum, peniten- 
tiary, jail, reform school, or convict camp, 
the enumerator is to return the occupation 
followed in the institution in Column 28 and 
the kind-of institution in Column 29. For an 
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inmate of such institution, if regularly em- 
ployed, he as to return the occupation pur- 
sued in the institution, whether the employ- 
ment be a productive labour or at other 
duties such as cooking, scrubbing, laundry 
work, etc., but if an inmate is not regularly 
employed—that is, has no specific duties or 
work to perform—write “none” in Column 28. 
Do not return the occupation pursued prior 
to commitment to the institution. 

Enumerators are given the following in- 
structions in reference to certain occupa- 
tions :— 

Builders and contractors. Only persons en- 
gaged principally in securing and supervising 
the carrying out of building or other con- 
struction contracts should be returned as 
builders or contractors. Craftsmen who 
usually work with their tools should be re- 
turned as carpenters, plasterers, etc., and not 
as contractors. 


Engineers. The different kinds of engineers 
should be carefully distinguished by stating 
the full descriptive title in Column 28 as civil 
engineer, electrical engineer, locomotive en- 
gineer, mechanical engineer, mining engineer, 
stationary engineer, etc., and in Column 29 
how or where employed as “private practice,” 
or give industry in which employed or piece 
of work upon which engaged as “bridge work,” 
‘road construction,” “railway,” ete. 

Nurses. In the case of a nurse, always 
specify whether she is a trained nurse (R.N.), 
a practical nurse or a child’s nurse in Column 
28 and whether occupied privately or in an in- 
stitution in Column 29. 

Cooks and general houseworkers. JDistin- 
guish carefully between cooks and general 
houseworkers. Return a person who does 
general housework as a servant and not as 
a cook in Column 28 and where employed as 
“hotel,” “private family,” ete, in Column 29. 

Retail and Wholesale Merchants. The enu- 
merator will distinguish carefully between re- 
tail and wholesale merchants; the kind or 
class will be entered in Column 28 as retail or 
wholesale and the kind of business, as dry 
goods, groceries, hardware, etc., will be en- 
- tered in Column 29. 

Clerk. The use of the word “clerk” should 
be avoided whenever a more definite occupa- 
tion can be named, Thus a person in a store 
who is engaged in selling goods should be 
recorded as a “salesman” or a “saleswoman,” 
in Column 28 and where employed as dry 
goods store, grocery, general store, etc., in 
Column 29. A stenographer, typist, account- 
ant, book-keeper, cashier, etc., should be re- 
ported as such and not as a clerk. Do not 
report a stenographer as secretary. 


Mechanic. The use of the word “mechanic” 
should be avoided when a more specific occu- 
pation can be given, such as carpenter, painter, 
electrician, etc. In general the enumerator 
should avoid all indefinite terms. 

Workers attending school. In the case of 
a person who is at work and also attends 
school or a college, enter the occupation fol- 
lowed in Columns 28 and 29 the fact of school 
or college attendance will be indicated in 
Column 27 by entering the number of months 
in school or college. In such cases make 
dashes thus (—) in Columns 32 to 40 oppo- 
site this name. 

Labourer. The term “labourer” should be 
avoided if any more precise statement of the 
occupation can be secured. Employees in 
factories, and mills, for example, usually have 
some definite designation as weaver, roller, 
puddler, etc. Where the term “labourer” is 
used in Column 28 the enumerator should be 
careful to state accurately the industry or 
business In which the person worked in 
Column 29. 

The purpose of Columns 28 and 29 is to 
bring out the specific occupation or work per- 
formed and the industry, business or place in 
which such work is performed. In rare cases, 
especially with professions, the enumerator 
may use in Column 29 the expression general 
practice or independent or, for some labour- 
ers, odd jobs. 

In some instances the proper classification of 
an occupation may be dependent upon a state- 
ment of the materials worked in. The enum- 
erator in such cases should find out the kind 
of material the worker is employed on and 
enter it, as well as the occupation in Column 
28. For example, “polishers” may be em- 
ployed on either wood, or brass, or nickel, or 
steel, or iron, or silver, or other material in 
the same industrial establishment, therefore 
the proper entry in Column 28 in such cases 
will be “wood polisher, brass polisher, nickel 
polisher, iron polisher,” or as the case may be. 

If female dependents or children of ten 
years of age or over carry on a gainful or 
wage-earning occupation in any capacity, the 
kind of occupation will be given in coluinn 28 
and the business in which employed in column 
29, and they will be classed as employers or 
employees, as the case may be, in cclurmn 30, 
but if they are only carrying on domestic 
affairs in a household without wages they are 
not to be classed as having any occupatior in 
Column 28. 

A person doing piece-work at home will be 
entered in Column 28 according tc the occu- 
pation, whether employed under vortract or 
agreement with a manufacturer or cther em- 
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ployer of labour or as help to the person so 
employed, and will be classed in Column 30 
as an employee by the letter “ W.” 

Total earnings in past twelve months. In 
Column 31 the total earnings in the twelve 
months, June 1, 1930, to June 1, 1931, will be 
entered for every person who is recorded with 
an occupation or trade in Column 28, and who 
is reported in Column 30 with the letter “ W” 
for “worker. or employee.” The enumerator 
must obtain from every person who works for 
salary, wages, commission or piece-work his 
or her total earnings in the past twelve 
months. 


Unemployment 


The questions in the schedule in regard to 
unemployment are as follows:— 

32. If an employee, were you at work Mon- 
day, June 1, 1931. 

33. If answer to previous question is No. 
Why were you not at work on Monday, June 1, 
1931. (For example, no job, sick, accident, on 
holidays, strike or lock-out, plant closed, no 
materials, etc.) 

34. Total number of weeks unemployed from 
any cause in the last 12 months. 

Of the total number of weeks reported out 
of work in column 34, how many were due to— 

35. No job. 

36. Illness. 

37. Accident. 

38. Strike or lock-out. 

39. Temporary lay-off. 

40. Other causes. 

The purpose of the inquiries under this 
heading in Columns 32 to 40 is to elicit infor- 
mation on the problem of the economic in- 
security of the worker and to ascertain as far 
as possible the causes which make for unem- 
ployment. It is pointed out that the value 
of the information entered on the schedule 
under this heading will depend entirely upon 
the care exercised by the enumerator in prose- 
cuting the inquiries. 

Column 32: “If an employee, were you at 
work on Monday, June 1, 1931?” The enu- 
merator must make an entry in this column 
for every person who is recorded with an oc- 
cupation in Column 28 and is reported in 
Column 30 with the letter “W” for “em- 
ployee”’ or “worker.” The inquiry in this 
column is to be answered by “yes” or “no” 
as the case may be. If the entry in this 
column is “no” there must also be an entry 
in Column 33. 


In addition to obtaining a record of unem- 
ployment at a given date the inquiry is also 
intended to direct the mind of the person to 
the length of time, if any, he was out cf work 
during the 12 months immediately preceding 
the census. The cause or causes for being out 
of work will be stated in Columns 35 to 46. 
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In some occupations, however, such as the 
running trades on railways, where employ- 
ment is reckoned by runs (with minimum 
monthly earnings guaranteed) Monday, June 
1, 1931, may be the day when certain men 
will be off duty between runs. In such cases 
the person (train hand) is not to be reported 
as “not at work” consequently the proper 
answer in column will be “yes.” There may 
also be other instances where Monday, June 1, 
will not be an ordinary working day, because 
the person had worked perhaps on the Sunday 
previous or overtime and was entitled to 
Monday as his rest day. For all such cases 
the proper answer in Column 32 will be “ ves.” 

Column 33: If answer to previcus ques- 
tion is “no” why were you not at work on 
Monday, June 1, 1931. The cnumeratcr 
should enter in this column the exact reason 
why the person was not at work on June 1, 
1931. The enumerator should make every 
effort to discover the correct reason why the 
person was not at work. The enumerator 
must be specific; general statements are not 
accepted. ‘The following may be cited as 
examples: 

No job. If the person was not at work on 
Monday, June 1, 1931, because he had “no 
job” then the entry in Column 33 should be 
“no job.” 

Jllness. If the person is detained from his 
job because of illness, the enumerator should 
differentiate between the sickness of the per- 
son enumerated and that of the membe:s of 
the family, other relatives or friends The 
enumerator should enter in this column “ill” 
or “sick” if the person is idle because he 
himself is sick; but if the person is not at 
work because he is helping others who are ill, 
the entry should be “sickness in family.” 

Accident. Careful distinction should be 
made between personal accident to the wage 
earner and those which force the closing of 
part or all of the plant where he is employed. 
If it is ‘a personal accident to the wage earner, 
the words “injury by accident” should be 
entered, and for closing of plant due to a 
breakdown the enumerator will enter “ ma- 
chinery broken down,” “wreck” cr some 
similar expression for the latter. The enu- ’° 
merator should endeavour to obtain a clear 
statement as to cause and enter it in Column 
oo. 

Lay-off. There are two kinds of “ lay-off,” 
voluntary and involuntary, and they should 
be carefully distinguished. If the worker has 
taken days off for personal reasons, or has re- 
signed to look for another job, the enumera- 
tor wili enter in this cclumn “ Vol. lay-off,” 
but if the person is laid off at the crders of 
the employers the enumerator will enter the 
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cause, such as “mill closed,’ “work com- 
pleted, “plant burned,” or whatever the cause 
of the “ lay-off” may have been. 

The enumerator will find many other causes 
such as “lack of materials” or of supplies or 
of equipment; wheather conditions; floods, 
strikes or lock-outs, etc.; and he should be 
very explicit; as it is better to give too much 
detail than to have the record incomplete. 

The enumerator should avoid general expres- 
sions such as “slack work”, “no work”, ete. 
He should also take time to ask of every per- 
son who is reported as an employee, “W” in 
Column 30, whether he or she had been un- 
employed for any period from June 1, 1930 to 
May 31, 1931 and if the answer is “yes” pro- 
ceed to enquire how many weeks the person 
was out of work and to assign under its pro- 
per cause or causes (Columns 35-40) the num- 
ber of weeks out of work. 

Column 34: Total number of weeks unem- 
ployed from any cause in the last 12 months. 
The enumerator will enquire of every person 
who was described as an “employee” or 
“worker” (W) in Column 30, the number of 
weeks out of work for any cause during the 
twelve months preceding the census date, June 
1, 1931. No entry should be made in this 
column for students at college who work dur- 
ing the holidays. The number of weeks in 
this column must be equal to the total of the 
number of weeks entered in Columns 35 to 
40. If a period of less than one week were 
lost from work, the answer should be stated 
in days with the word days written in. 

This inquiry has reference to persons who 
during some portion of the twelve months pre- 
ceding the census were out of work and had 
no reasonable prospect of returning to their 
former jobs. A “no-job” person may be de- 
scribed as one who has no job, nor a promise 
nor understanding that he or she will be em- 
ploved. It includes also all idle persons who 
are planning to change their occupation as well 
as those formerly attached to plants closed so 
long that it is improbable that they will re- 
open. For such persons the enumerator will 
enter in Column 35 the number of weeks they 
were out of employment. 

The term “no job” does not, however, in- 
clude persons who are temporarily out of work. 
For example, if persons employed on building 
and construction work were temporarily laid 
off by their employers at any time during the 
year, the number of weeks without work 
should not be entered in Column 35 (no job) 
but should be reported in Column 39 (tempor- 
ary lay-off). 

Column 36: Illness. The entry in this 
column will be the number of weeks lost from 
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work through illness of the person himself 
and which resulted in his not going to work 
at his regular job. 

Column 37: Accident. If the period of un- 
employment was due to accident the enumer- 
ator will enter in this column the number of 
weeks the person was out of work because of 
an accident which disabled himself. When 
the unemployment was because of an accident 
to the plant, mine, factory, etc., the entry will 
be made in Column 39 and not in Column 37. 
Enter only weeks lost through accident to the 
worker in this column. 

Column 38: Strike or Lockout. The num- 
ber of weeks this person was idle in the last 
year because the plant was closed owing to 
disagreement of the management with em- 
ployees or because of refusal of workers to 
continue under current working conditions will 
be entered in Column 38. 

Column 39: Temporary lay-off. Generally 
speaking a “lay-off” is of two kinds, “volun- 
tary” and “involuntary”. A voluntary lay-off 
refers to instances where the employee quits 
to take holidays, while an “involuntary lay- 
off” includes instances where a plant is closed 
for repairs, reorganization, etc., and where the 
employees may return to work upon the re- 
opening of the plant, mine, factory, etc. The 
number of weeks “out of work” which the 
worker considered as a “temporary lay-off?’ 
will be entered in Column 39 whether the “lay- 
off” was owing to his own action or whether 
due to plant conditions. 

Column 40: Other Causes. If the total 
period of “Unemployment” entered in Column 
34 is not covered by the causes entered in 
Columns 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39 the enumerator 
should make a definite statement as to the 
“other cause”, which was responsible for the 
person being “out of work”. The enumerator 
will enter the number of weeks “out of work” 
for the “other cause” in Column 40 and write 
the “cause” in the margin opposite the line on 
which the entries are made. 

The enumerator, however, is strictly cav- 
tioned against accepting rediculous answers 
and should insist on proper replies. As a rule 
it will be found that the causes of all unem- 
ployment may be classified under Columns 
35 to 39. 

When the enumerator has completed making 
the entries on the schedule for this person he 
will total the number of weeks entered under 
Columns 35 to 40 to see if they agree with the 
number of weeks entered in Column 34 and if 
there be a difference he will at once call the 
attention of the person to the discrepancy and 
require him or her to make readjustments so 
that the figures will balance. 
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‘UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS IN THE UNITED STATES 
HE methods and results of the United who were not at work on that day, entries 


States federal unemployment census of 
1930 were described in a paper read before 
the American Statistical Association in De- 
cember, by Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York (Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, March, 
1931). This census was taken in April and 
May, 1930, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labour in the preceding year. The 
first returns for the country as a whole were 
issued in Washington on August 23. Three 
days earlier a statement had been given out, 
explaining for the first time the Bureau’s 
method of classifying the workers reported 


idle on the day preceding the enumerator’s’ 


visit. Class A was defined as including “per- 
sons out of a job, able to work and looking 
for a job.” In the entire continental United 
States they numbered 2,508,151, or 2-0 per 
cent of the total population of 122,698,190. 
Class A was held by the census officials in 
Washington “undoubtedly” to “constitute by 
far the major part of the total number of 
unemployed under any definition that might 
reasonably be adopted.” 

Of Class B it was at the same time stated 
that it “will be made up in part of persons 
who are working on part time or who are idle 
for relatively short periods for seasonal or 
other temporary reasons, though it will in- 
clude also many persons who have been laid 
off from their jobs for relatively long periods, 
some of whom are in very much the same eco- 
nomic position as the jobless in Class A. 
Class B will be particularly important in cer- 
tain counties where coal mining is a prominent 
industry, since the coal miners tend to report 
that they still have a job, even though they 
have done no work for a fairly long period. 
Several of the other classes are composed 
mainly of persons who would not, even under 
the most elastic interpretation of the term, be 
considered unemployed. The schedule ques- 
tions were made to include all persons usu- 
ally working at a gainful occupation but not 
at work on the last regular working day pre- 
ceding the enumerator’s call, however, in order 
to make sure that no persons actually un- 
employed should be omitted by reason of the 
enumerator’s misunderstanding of a more re- 
stricted definition.” 

Entries on the population schedule showed 
the occupation and industry of the gainfully 
employed, and whether or not the person was 
at work the last regular working day before 
the enumeration. For the gainfully employed 


were to be made on the ‘unemployment 
schedule. The following outline shows the 
headings related to ecgnployaent on these 
two schedules: 


POPULATION SCHEDULE 


(Questions related to Employment and Un- 
employment) 


Occupation and Industry 


Column 25.—Occupation—Trade, profession, 
or particular kind of work, as spinner, sales- 
man, riveter, teacher, etc. 

Column 26.—Industry—Industry or business, 
as cotton mill, dry-goods store, shipyard, public 
school, etc. 

Employment.—Whether actually at work yes- 
terday (or the last regular working day). 

Column 28.—Yes or No. 

Column 29.—If not, line number on Unem- 
ployment Schedule. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SCHEDULE 


(To be used in Connection with the Popu- 
lation Schedule). 

Column 4.—Name—of each person who usual- 
ly works at a gainful occupation but did not 
work yesterday (or on the last regular work- 
ing day). 

Column 5.—Does this person usually work at 
a gainful occupation? Yes or No. 

Column 6.—Does this person have a job of 
any kind? Yes or No. 


If this Person Has a Job: 


Column 7.—How many weeks since he has 
worked on that job? 


Column 8.—Why was he not at work yester- 
day? (Or in case yesterday was not a regular 
working day, why did he not work on the 
last regular working day?) For example, sick- 
ness, was laid off, voluntary lay-off, bad weather, 
lack of materials, strike, ete. 


Column 9.—Does he lose a day’s pay by not 
being at work? Yes or No. 


Column 10—How many days did he work 
last week? 

Column 11.—How many days in a full-time 
week? 

If this Person Has No Job Of Any Kind: 

Column 12.—Is he able to work? Yes or No. 
we Column 13.—Is he looking for a job? Yes or 


Column 14—How many weeks has he been 
without a job? 


Column 15.—Reason for being out of a job 
(or for losing his last job) as plant closed down, 
sickness, off season, job completed, machines in- 
troduced, strike, etc. 

Census officials explained that they re- 
frained from giving a definition of unemploy- 
ment. They sought to have an enumeration 
made of those not at work on a given day, 
leaving to the users of statistics the decision 
as to which groups they would include for a 
particular definition. 


May, 1931 


The Census established the following classes 


of the unemployed: 

Class A.—Persons out of a job, able to work, 
and looking for a job. 

Class B.—Persons having jobs but on lay- 
off without pay, excluding those sick or volun- 
tarily idle. ° 

Class C.—Persons out of a job and unable to 
work. 

Class D.—Persons having jobs but idle on 
account of sickness or disability. 

Class E.—Persons out “of job and not looking 
for a job. 

Class F.—Persons having jobs but voluntarily 
idle without pay. 

Class G—Persons having jobs and drawing 
pay, though not at work (on vacation, etc). 


In addition to the preliminary returns pub- 
lished on August 23, the summary figures of 
which are quoted above, an intensive study 
was made of the returns from a selected sec- 
tion of the country, in which was shown the 
number of workers in each of these classes. 
It is considered that the areas included are not 
quite typical of the country as a whole, and 
represent unemployment as somewhat less 
prevalent than in other sections. However, “if 
the same proportion applies to the country as 
a whole, it will add to the count of the un- 
employed already given 652,119, making a 
total of 3,986,484 who in April, 1930, were 
out of work and out of wages for all causes, 
excluding the voluntarily idle and those who 
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were drawing pay. It would appear that all 
must be considered in any program of relief 
and prevention.” 

Miss Van Kleeck refers to numerous criti- 
cisms of the census as giving an inadequate 
picture of the extent of unemployment in 
the United States. The alleged defects in 
the procedure are enumerated as follows:— 

(1) Absence of any enumeration of per- 
sons employed on part-time either by the 
day or by the week; (2) Lock of definiteness 
in the schedule, the enumerators being re- 
quired to conduct an investigation rather than 
make a count; (8) A distinction should have 
been made in the schedule between persons 
working on their own account and wage earn- 
ers; (4) “the emphasis put upon Class A, 
those without jobs, and the distinction made 
between this group and Class B, who were 
said to have jobs, though workless and wage- 
less, has been confusing to the public, and has 
exposed the Bureau to the criticism of seeking 
to minimize the seriousness of unemployment. 
Moreover, the separation even from Class B 
of those on ‘voluntary lay-off’ and other 
more or less obscurely stated reasons which 
were held to be evidence of ‘voluntary idle- 
ness’ has not had precise enough basis to 
justify placing much weight upon these 
classifications.” 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELATED SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Round Table Conference held at Ottawa under the Auspices of the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


Why ROUND table conference on present em- 
ployment conditions and related social 
problems was held at Ottawa on April 28-29, 
on the invitation of the Canadian Council of 
Child and Family Welfare. Various agencies 
within that organization had reported that 
they were faced with serious problems arising 
out of the existing depression, which had con- 
tinued since the late autumn of 1929. Invita- 
tions to attend were issued by the Council to 
the provincial and municipal governments and 
to various financial and other private agencies 
throughout Canada. 

Mr. A. D. Hardie, Secretary of the Federa- 
tion for Community Service, Toronto, was 
named chairman. Major C. S. Ford, Social 
Service Commissioner, City of Ottawa was 
secretary of the Conference, and Miss Char- 
lotte Whitton, executive director of the Coun- 
cil, was assistant secretary. A Findings Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of the fol- 
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lowing members: the chairman and secretar- 
ies; Mr. A. Chevalier, Division of Public 
Assistance, Municipality of Montreal; Dr. 
Frank Pedley, Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies; Controller James Simpson and Con- 
troller W. D. Robbins, Toronto; Mr. F. N. 
Stapleford, Neighbourhood Workers Associa- 
tion, Toronto; Mr. H. 8S. Rupert, Civic Un- 
employment Relief Committee, Toronto; Mr. 
D. W. Beaubier, Brandon, Man.; Hon. J. A. 
Merkley, Regina, Sask.; Judge E. H. Blois, 
Halifax, N.S.; Mayor C. M. Bezeau, Kitchen- 
er, Ontario. 

The Conference held four closed sessions on 
April 29 when the Conference findings were 
presented to Senator the Hon. Gideon Rob- 
ertson, Minister of Labour, who was accom- 
panied by the Deputy Minister, Mr. H. H. 
Ward, and the Assistant Deputy Minister, Mr. 
Gerald H. Brown. 
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Findings of the Conference 


This conference, representative of the social 
and relief agencies of public and _ private 
bodies in the Dominion of Canada, respect- 
fully finds as follows:— 


1. That the deliberations of the conference 
have revealed beyond any doubt that unem- 
ployment with its resultant evils has been a 
serious social problem throughout this Domin- 
ion in recent months, and that while there are 
some indications of slight improvement in cer- 
tain lines of activity, the situation on the whole 
gives no widespread or well-founded hope of 
improved conditions during the fall and winter 
of 1931 and 1932. 

2. That these facts require careful and im- 
mediate consideration of the means and 
measures which may be adopted to deal with 
such conditions, but that regardless of what 
measures may be evolved to meet the immediate 
situation, we must realize that a much more 
constructive and comprehensive approach to 
the whole problem must be made, looking to 
the prevention of these*recurring cycles and 
to definite provision for what appears to be 
a permanent percentage of unemployment. 

3. That to this end this conference urge upon 
the Dominion Government the consideration 
of the appointment of a permanent national 
committee or commission, along Federal-Pro- 
vincial lines, entrusted with an exhaustive study 
of the economic and social structure of Canada, 
with the purpose of pooling the best knowledge 
of governments, industrial, agriculture, and 
financial interests, social and health agencies, 
in evolving a more stabilized system of pro- 
duction and distribution, and of supply and 
demand. It is hoped that such a permanent 
commission would be able to study and plan 
ways and means by which this country would 
be able more intelligently and more effectively 
to prevent the recurrence of cycles of unem- 
ployment and to iron out the recurring peaks 
of unemployment. 

4. In urging the creation of such a national 
commission, this conference wishes to empha- 
size the fact that in its judgment, the control 
and correction of such conditions as at present 
exist cannot lie within the power of govern- 
mental bodies alone, but must depend upon 
realization on the part of industrial interests 
themselves that production capacity must be 
more definitely controlled and related to the 
consuming and distributing power of the coun- 
try. 

5. Having regard to the immediate situation 
as revealed by the deliberations of this con- 
ference and in view of the fact that the con- 
tinued disorganization of our economic life im- 
poses a burden in relief and relief works that 
it is beyond the unaided resources of pro- 
vincial, municipal, and private social agencies 
to meet, that the members of this conference 
further respectfully urge upon the Dominion 
Government that it continue to assist these 
respectiev groups in providing for the situation 
as circumstances may demand, from time to 
time. 

6. Whereas the interests represented in this 
Conference are convinced of the immeasurably 
greater social desirability of providing work 
rather than direct relief for those requiring 
assistance and whereas the deliberations of the 
conference have revealed that continued pro- 
vision for such relief works will be necessary 


it is suggested to the respective authorities, 
that consideration be now given to setting 
plans under way for comprehensive under- 
takings which can be begun this year in na- 
tional highways, main market roads in other 
areas, the elimination of level crossings, and 
the demolition of slum areas and erection of 
new homes in suitable areas. 

7. That this Conference express its apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Dominion Government 
in requiring adequate safeguards for the em- 
ployment of labour in all works undertaken 
under the unemployment relief provisions 1930- 
1, and strongly recommend their continued 
observance in any similar undertakings. 

8. That plans be further set under way 
towards the working out of a system of land 
settlement and loans as between the Dominion, 
the provinces, and the private agencies, similar 
to what has been followed in the past under 
the British Empire Settlement schemes, looking 
towards the placement on suitable existing 
lands in Canada of unemployed single men 
and families already resident in Canada and 
willing to take up settlement. 

9. That plans be similarly set under way 
as between the Dominion and Provincial au- 
thorities for the establishment in Canada of 
special trainee hostels or the adaptation of exist- 
ing facilities for the training in housework and 
agriculture of homeless, unemployed girls al- 
ready resident in Canada, displaced in various 
unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, and that 
similarly the establishment of trainee farms be 
considered for men similarly displaced and 
facing possible prolonged idleness. 

10. That the possibility be explored of pro- 
viding for a_co-ordinated program whereby the 
Dominion Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, the corresponding provincial au- 
thorities and the private and public agencies 
of the larger municipalities instead of pro- 
viding hostel and part-time employment for 
homeless men in the large cities could operate 
clearing and construction camps in those parts 
of certain provinces in which it is planned to 
develop settlement. These men could then be 
accommodated in these camps and engaged in 
clearing and breaking land, erecting small 
houses, barns, ete., and making more available 
and suitable for family settlement areas, in 
which such settlement is being contemplated. 

11. That the possibility be similarly explored 
of providing for the employment of some of 
these thousands of men now in city hostels in 
reforestration work in different areas in the 
different provinces. 

12. Whereas it is the belief of this confer- 
ence that under present conditions in this 
Dominion sufficient work cannot be found per- 
manently for all citizens of this country the 
conference places itself on record as favouring 
a general reduction of the hours of labour, 
without reduction in the scales of remuneration. 

13. That the Dominion Government be asked 
to obtain legal opinion as to the possibilities 
of general legislation which would give muni- 
cipalities power to send back to their previous 
place of residence, of five months or more, 
persons who had no hope of securing work or 
maintaining themselves in the municipality 
which they had recently entered and where 
they had not established residence. 

14. That all municipalities or social agencies 
dealing with single unemployed men or the 
families of unemployed men, be urged not to 
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provide transportation to another municipality 
except in cases— ; 

(a) Where such individuals have legal resi- 

dence in the place to which they are to 
be sent. ee. 

(b) Where through a careful investigation 

it is evident that such individuals would 
be better off in the second municipality 
by reason of a definite offer of employ- 
ment or by the help which friends or 
relatives were willing to extend. 

15. That the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments make provision in any further enact- 
ments or Orders in Council re direct or indirect 
unemployment relief that administration costs 
be considered as constituting part of the relief 
expenditures. 

16. That the establishment of Provincial and 
local advisory councils to the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada be urged upon provincial au- 
thorities for the purpose of vocational guidance 


and adjustment. Provision for this is made 
in the Employment Service Act of 1918. 

17. That the Federal Government be asked 
to give immediate consideration to the question 
of Unemployment Insurance on a contributory 
basis. 

18. That a copy of these findings be submit- 
ted to the Federal Government, through the 
Minister of Labour, the Provincial Govern- 
ments through their respective Ministers of 
Labour, and the Mayors of all cities and towns 
with a population of 10,000 or more. 

19. In conclusion, this Conference desires to 
record its appreciation of the relief measures 
adopted by the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments in co- operation with the various 
municipalities to assist in meeting the unem- 
ployment situation as it existed in the winter 
of 1930-1931, and for the steps taken to restrict 
immigration. into the country to those who are 
self-supporting. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


PROPOSAL that the Dominion Govern- 

ment should give immediate considera- 
tion to the creation of a central economic 
body for the general guidance of industrial 
production and distribution in Canada was 
discussed in the House of Commons on May 
4. The motion, which was introduced by Mr. 
Alfred Speakman (Red Deer), based this sug- 
gestion on the following grounds; that the 
problem of production has been largely solved, 
assisted greatly by the application of scientific 
methods and the results of organized techni- 
cal research; that the federal government has 
contributed to that end by the establishment 
of the National Council of Scientific Re- 
search, and by the financial assistance given 
to that body; and that this can best be done 
at the instance of the state and by men of 
scientific training enabled to devote their entire 
time and energy to the study of this import- 
ant subject. 

Mr. Speakman suggested that the proposed 
body might be known as the “National Coun- 
cil of Social and Economic Research.” Among 
the subjects which might be referred to such 
a council he mentioned the following:— 
Comparative production costs in respect of 
industry and agriculture; Sources and extent 
of credit; Interest rates cost and extent of 
floating and bonded indebtedness, and _ its 
effect upon agriculture and industry in gen- 
eral; Purchasing power, sources and distribu- 
tion; Displacement of man power by machin- 
ery in the various industries, including agri- 
culture; Extent of spread as between pro- 
ducer and consumer. How brought about. 
Advertising, including salesmanship, duplica- 
tion of service. Transportation in its various 
stages; Fluctuation in price levels both actual 


and relative; Relative importance of, and re- 
turns made to capital, management, labour 
in industry; Stabilization and control of pro- 
duction, and relation of these to cylical 
periods of depression ; Hours of labour and 

wages paid, in relation to production and pur- 
chasing power; Concentration of financial 
contro! and production, chain store develop- 
ments, retail credit and instalment buying, 
and their relation to prices and to cost of dis- 
tribution; Further than that, Mr. Speakman 
continued, “there is a necessity for the secur- 
ing of authentic information regarding such 
great world experiments as that being carried 
on in Russia to-day. Perhaps that is the 
greatest experiment in centralized control we 
have yet seen, and in some respects it follows 
in logical sequence the policy of centralization 
to which effect is being given in all countries.” 


The Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, expressed doubt as to the advisability 
of establishing a new research body in addi- 
tion to the machinery already in existence. 
He suggested that it would be wise economy 
on the part of the State to utilize to a fuller 
extent than heretofore the services of the 
trained and competent officials already in the 
service of the Government; and that the gov- 
ernment might direct the activities of its own 
civil servants, through the proper depart- 
ments, to a genuine effort towards the solu- 
tion of industrial problems. 


The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King ex- 
pressed the view that the machinery proposed 
in the motion was already in existence in the 
National Research Council established under 
the Research Council Act, 1924. This council 
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consists of fifteen members; “these members 
are appointed by the administration and it is 
their duty to arrange for the investigation of 
any subject coming within the scope of the 
act which is assigned to the council by this 
committee of the cabinet known as the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The definition of the 
duties of the council will be found in section 
6 of the act. In a sentence, they are as fol- 
lows:— 

The council shall have charge of all matters 
affecting scientific and industrial research in 
Canada which may be assigned to it by the com- 
mittee. 


“Social and economic questions are just one 
class of questions which may be scientifically 
investigated. Economics is as much a science 
as any other science that may be named. The 


cabinet have full powers under this act to re- 
fer to this committee any question that would 
come within the scope of the words: ‘All mat- 
ters affecting scientific and industrial research 
in Canada’.” 

Referring in particular to the problem of 
unemployment and its underlying causes, Mr. 
King said: “Not only do I think the govern- 
ment might, but I think under the present 
circumstances it ought to, take advantage of 
this legislation in the statutes of Canada and 
have the research council bring together some 
of our leading economists in the universities 
or others of the type mentioned during the 
debate on this resolution and allow those men 
to give special time and thought to this great 
social problem, allow them to put in a year’s 
work or more on the question of unemploy- 
ment and means of coping with it.” 





Proposed Economic General Staff in United States 


Senator Wagner, of New York, who has 
taken a leading part in promoting legislation 
for relieving unemployment in the United 
States (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1931, page 
388), gave an address during April before the 
Conference for Unemployment Insurance 
Legislation, in which he recommended the 
establishment of an economic general staff 
which would plan industry for the benefit of 
the people. Such a staff, he said, should be 
able within six years to increase the income of 
every gainfully employed person by $1,000 a 
year. He mentioned five goals at which the 
national economic program should aim: 
higher wages, shorter hours, abolition of child 
labour, old age pensions, and unemployment 
insurance. 

“We have managed to improve the standard 
of living for the large majority, though we 
drifted without plan. Why not the same 
thing more universally and quickly by design 
and plan? If the average individual’s annual 
income is increased by $1,000, the national 
income would be higher by $40,000,000,000. Can 
we not set that down as our task and im- 
mediate objective to be obtained within six 
years? The accomplishment of such a project 
would still not mean luxury for the average 
wage-earning family. It would simply make 
possible a little better housing, a trifle less 
drudgery for the housewife, and a little more 
schooling for the children. Upon American 
industry it would impose the burden of satis- 
fying an additional demand for $40,000,000 ,000 
worth of goods and service. That is a burden 
under which business would thrive. To main- 
tain the pace necessary to satisfy such a de- 
mand, all forms of waste would have to be 


eliminated including child labour, the cruelest 
form of human waste. The aged would have 
to be comfortably retired. The involuntarily 
idle must be adequately insured.” 





Lawyers’ Services for Poor Clients 


The “Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act” came 
into force in Great Britain on January 1, 1931. 
The subject of the provision of lawyers’ ser- 
vices for poor clients was discussed in the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Legislatures in 
1928 (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1928, page 245). 
In the United States Chief Justice Taft stated 
his opinion in 1926 that the time had arrived 
for the creation in every public court of the 
office of public defender (Lasour GaAZETTs, 
June, 1926, page 532). The new English Act 
provides that in indictable cases the commit- 
ting justices or the trial judge may grant “a 
defence certificate” if the prisoner’s means are 
insufficient to obtain services of solicitor and 
counsel. In murder cases such certificates 
shall be granted; in other cases, if “having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case (in- 
cluding the nature of such defence, if any, as 
may have been set up) it is desirable in the 
interests of justice.” Such aid is for not only 
the conduct, but for the preparation of the 
defence. It may be that by the use of the 
words “defence, if any,” provision is made for 
aid even when the prisoner pleads guilty. By 
words “defence, i any,” provision is made for 
what is called a “legal aid certificate” entitling. 
the prisoner to the services of a solicitor in 
courts of summary jurisdiction “by reason of 
the gravity of the charge or of exceptional 
circumstances.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During First Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE acompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the first three 
months of 1931, and since these Acts became 
severally effective. Similar tables, bringing 
the statistics down to December 31, 1930, 
were given in the Lasour Gaznrrs, Februray 
1931. The text of the Old Age Pensions’Act 
was given in the issue for April, 1927, page 
375. It makes provision for the establishment 
of a Dominion Provincial pension system to 
be effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session last year, to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 


Lieutenant Governor in Council. In Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island Acts pro- 
viding for the participation of these provin- 
ces in any federal scheme were passed at the 
session of 1931, both these Acts to take effect 
on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a private 
income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
any, that their private income exceeds $125 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH, 31 1931 





So 


British Saskat- | Northwest 
— Alberta Columbia | Manitoba Ontario chewan | Territories Totals 
Total number of pensioners......... 3, 287 5,000 5, 834 37,304 5,913 5 57,930 
Percentage of pensioners to total 
Popwlation |) se week ata 0-50% 0-:938% 0:87% 1-13% 0-67% SU)SY/A5 Pet aie Me 
Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population......... 1:17% 1-84% 1-68% 3°48% 1-17% 9090/9 bal vette hate aisists 
Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 42-58% 50-58% 51-49% 32-32% 57-56% PAA oe eae Oe 


Conjugal Condition— 


Fe- Fe- 


e- Fe- 
Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males 


IVP ERTIOG ees cs casss. © 6-508 sche EOE 950| 425] 1,300} 652] 1,813] 1,021] 8,723] 4,739] 1,948) 997 SIR 2 14,737| 7,834 
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Eivine apart. Feet. «2 cee wee 62 19} 208 80 27 10| 124 98 36 TZ |e Seb S| See 1457 N24 
1,909! 1,378] 3,223! 2,334] 3,0201 2,814]17,282/20,052} 3,285! 2,628 4 1/28,723\29,207 
Classification of British Subjects— 
IB IT Ue ie ae oh ls Sc ote oe tee 2,359 4,981 4,008 35, 872 3, 650 4 50, 874 
Ne vuraliZabions sis. soc see ee 877 490 1,772 1,003 Ay NW 1 6,360 
Marriages... 2 uh Ane. 2... ahatee ds 51 86 54 459 A GRE cs cathe es 696 
SHU Ys 5,557 5, 834 37,304 5,913 5 57, 930 
Number of pensioners with previous 
residence in other ‘provinces 
during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the date of commence- 
ment of pension— . 
(Alibertarit ct 2). pest cs. eee NRG Hee ES. 5 tes 480 54 89 105 2 730 
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a Co) Oo: 48, Se EMR S20; Ty 97 BR) al ieee asta 131 ADO eet eee 940 
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Act Act Act Act Act in 
effective effective effective effective effective Council 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, effective 

1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 Jan. 25, 

1929 


Totals 
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Ske 198i wei ean) doe 
Average monthly 
ponsion... 556.60 ck. 


3, 287 5,557 5, 834 37,334 5,913 5 
$19 53 $19 03 $19 25 $19 15 $19 37 $19 83 






cal year 1930-31, 
(period Jan. 1-Mar. 
SOLOS Tia ih ut el $ 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 


185,458 80 324,749 04 345,333 89 | 1,578,840 82 351,591 85 468 44 | 2,786,442 84 


92,729 40 162,374 52 172,666 95 789,420 40 175,795 92 468 44 | 1,393,455 63 


sions paid during 
fiscal year 1930-31, 
(period April1,1930, 
Mar. 31, 1931).....$ 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure....... $ 


683,640 90 | 1,213,926 60 | 1,340,551 32 7,068,422 25 | 1,252,189 02 1,562 74 | 11,560,292 83 


341,820 44 606,963 30 670,275 67 | 3,534,211 11 626,094 51 1,562 74 | 5,780,927 77 


to 

March 31, 1931...$ 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure....... $ 


951,060 94 | 3,263,563 64 | 2,989,846 99 9,324,110 57 | 2,572,131 85 2,120 48 | 19,102,834 47 


475,530 45 | 1,631,781 81 | 1,494,923 52 4,662,055 27 | 1,286,065 91 2,120 48 | 9,552,477 44 
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a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by ‘the respective provincial governments. 
The Department of Labour of Canada pays 


quarterly to each province one-half of the 
total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority. during the pre- 
ceding three months. 





DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 


Report on Work on Behalf of Ex-Servicemen during Year ending 
March 31, 1930 


shes annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the 
fiscal year 1929-30 is divided into four sections, 
respectively describing the work of the Pen- 
sions Division, the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners for Canada, the Federal Appeal Board, 
and the Nationa] Health Division. The acti- 
vities of the Department on behalf of ex-ser- 
vice men are dealt with in the first three sec- 
tions, while the report of the National Health 
Division deals with the work of the Child 
Welfare Branch and matters relating to public 
health. The Federal Appeal Board ceased to 
function on September 30, 1930, as a result of 
legislation passed at the session of Parliament 
in 1930, provision being made for the handling 
of pension cases by a Pension Tribunal] and a 
Pension Appeal Court. 

The number of admissions of ex-service men 
to hospitals during the year was 9,991 as com- 
pared with 8,890 in the previous year. The 
total number who received in-patient treat- 
ment was 12,828 as against 12,147 in 1928-29, 
and 11,030 in 1927-28. Treatments under the 
out-patient department increased from 104,091 
to 122,651. Of the number actually in hospital 
on March 31, 1930, 2,103 were in departmental 
hospitals, while 1,300 were in civil institutions, 
making a total of 3,403 as against a total of 
2,973 at the end of the previous fiscal year. 
The number of veterans’ care cases showed an 
increase of 7, the total being 183. 


Employment.—The report indicates that the 
two organizations which operated to assist in 
securing employment for disabled ex-service 
men were the Employment Service of Canada 
and the Montreal Rehabilitation Committee. 
The total number of employment placements 
os disabled veterans during the year was 10,146; 
the number of applicants was 17,524; the num- 
ber of cancellations was 4,803; the number of 
pending placements at the end of the year 
was 2,575. The comparative figures for the 
year previous were: 11,307, 17,998, 4,565, and 
2,126, respectively. The number of pensioners 
who were granted relief in the form of orders 
for food, rent, fuel, etc., in 1929-30 was 5,548. 
This relief was given 51,155 times, or an aver- 
age of 9-22 times per man. The value of re- 


lief orders amounted to $517,947.19. The total 
number of pensioners at March 31, 1930, was 
56,996, of which number 48,145 were in Canada 
and 8,851 outside of Canada. 


With reference to sheltered employment and 
vocational training, the report shows that the 
Department operates Vetcraft factories located 
at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Vancouver (workshop totally destroyed by fire 
in February, 1930), while at Victoria a shop is 
operated under an agreement with the Can- 
adian Red Cross Society. “These factories give 
employment under sheltered conditions to 
former members of the Forces who have been 
classified as ‘problem cases.’ The object is to 
study carefully the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the man and to graduate him through 
different stages of work until his self-confi- 
dence and work ability are restored and he is 
able to accept employment in the outside 
labour market. Unfortunately industrial con- 
ditions have been such that great difficulty 
has been experienced in placing men in out- 
side industries. During the year under review 
efforts were continued towards making the 
benefits of sheltered employment more active 
and 206 new cases were admitted and 198 dis- 
charged. On March 31, 1930, 292 men were 
on the strength. The problem of operating 
these Vetcraft Factories with sub-standard 
labour is a difficult one in view of the keen 
competition which has to be met, but on the 
whole, the response from those employed, 
many of whom have little remaining work 
value, is very good. The poppies and wreaths 
which are distributed for sale throughout the 
Dominion on Armistice Day provide work for 
men who would have little or no value in any 
other class of occupation.” On March 31, 
1930, there were 13 problem cases receiving 
probational training with industrial or other 
establishments in an endeavour to help them 
to become self-supporting. 


Veterans’ Insurance—The report states that 
there was a falling off in the number of appli- 
cations for returned soldiers’ insurance, this 
being attributed to the monetary stringency. 
The number of applications was 3,580, as 
against 4,757 during the previous fiscal year. 
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Two hundred and eighty-one applications were 
refused for various reasons. Notwithstanding 
the employment situation the number of 
surrenders was slightly less than during the 
previous year. The number of policies in force 
on March 31, 1980, was 29,113, an increase 
during the year of 1,640. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Pensioners—Under Order in Council, P.C. 558, 
1928 (Lasour GazetTrr, December, 1928, page 
1333) the Dominion Government assumes 
workmen’s compensation liability for pension- 
ers of 25 per cent disability rating and upwards 
who are suffering injury or disease as a 
result of an industrial accident. This pro- 
vision with certain amendments was renewed 
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by Order in Council P.-C. 645, 1929, for a 
period of two years as from April 1, 1929. 

Commenting on this enactment, the report 
observes that “the provision under which the 
department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 
per cent and upwards while engaged in in- 
dustry, continues to be of benefit to these 
men as otherwise they would, in many cases, 
be excluded from employment.” The expen- 
diture is largely governed by the number of 
fatal accidents. During the fiscal year under 
review, the number of claims made was 209 
and the expenditure was $35,727 which is 
practically double the expenditure during 1928- 
29, although only about one-half of that in 
1927-28. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


A Bees report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals (which is dealt with on page 
564 of this issue) contains a review of oper- 
ations under the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, during the fiscal year covered 
by the report. Because the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways have the largest number of 
employees coming within the scope of this 
legislation, the Act is administered by the 
Department of Railways and Canals for the 
entire government service. The provisions 


of the Act, which was adopted in 1918, are as. 


follows: 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation as the employee, 
or as the dependant of a deceased employee, of 
a person other than His Majesty would, under 
similar circumstances, be entitled to receive 
under the law of the province in which the acci- 
dent occurred, and the liability for and the 
amount of such compensation shall be deter- 
mined in the same manner and by the same 
boards, officers or authority as that established 
by the law of the province for determining com- 
pensation in similar cases, or by such other 
board, officers or authority or by such court as 
the Governor in Council shall from time to time 
direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the auth- 
ority of this Act, shall be paid to such employee 
or dependant or to such person as the board. 

‘officer, or authority or the court may direct, 
and the said board, officer, authority and court 
shall have the same jurisdiction to award costs 
as in cases between private parties is conferred 
by the law of the province where the accident 
occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to pro- — 


vide that compensation should include medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, the new section be- 
ing retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. 


A total of $3,158,079.32 has been expended 
in compensation, pensions and administration, 
since the adoption of the Act to March 31, 
1980. The amount disbursed in pensions and 
compensation for all departments during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was $429,- 
098.19 an ancrease of $48,016.64 over the pre- 
vious year, this increase being largely due to 
increase in pension costs. During the same 
period, $21,702.02 was expended on adminis- 
tration. 

The number of claims dealt with in 1929-30 
totalled 3,960, of which 2,134 involved both 
compensation and medical aid; 1,413 were for 
medical aid only; and 418 were for pensions. 

Of the total of 3,960 claims, 2,446 were from 
employees of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways and entailed disbursements amounting 
to $271,790.45. The Hudson Bay Railway 
had 200 claims, with disbursements totalling 
$22,514.11. There were 615 claims resulting 
from canal operations, involving payments to 
the amount of $42,425.98. 

Claims from the Department of Public 
Works totalled 188, the disbursements amount- 
ing to $26,264.70. 

Other departments having a large number of 
claims and disbursement totals were as fol- 
lows:— 

Marine and Fisheries—132 claims, involving 

$19,310.77, 

Interior—134 claims, involving $12,921.90. 

Post Office—73 claims, involving $7,844.39. 

National Defence—69 claims involving $7,- 

050.22. 

Pensions and National Health—28 claims, in- 

volving $5,587.42. 

The accompanying table indicates the pay- 
ments under the Act from 1918 to March 31, 
1930, by provinces. 
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Dominion Disbursements 
‘ expenditure 
Provincial Board including |Compensation; Proportion 
amounts pensions, [administrative 
advanced etc. expenses 
$ $ $ 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1930 


al rarer annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
year ended December 31, 1930, contains a 
general review of operations since the Act came 
into effect on January 1, 1917. The summary 
of this fourteen year period since 1917 indicates 
that during that time accidents in the indus- 
tries within the jurisdiction of the Board to 
the number of 102,072 were reported. In that 
period 1,309 workmen were fatally injured. The 
amount actually paid to workmen or their de- 
pendants and for medical aid during those four- 
teen years, was $9,052,491.79, and the amount 
required at the end of 1930 for the purpose 
of paying life and other pensions and com- 
pensation to disabled workmen, and for medi- 
cal aid, was $7,038,496.52. The total compen- 
sation paid or payable to workmen and their 
dependants and for medical aid for the four- 
teen years amounts to $16,090,988.31. That 
amount does not, however, represent the en- 
tire cost of the accidents for the fourteen year 
period, as the administrations expense and cost 
of safety associations are not included. There 
were 695 widows to whom pensions for life 
or until remarriage were awarded: 1,608 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age were awarded 
monthly pension while under that age, de- 
pendent mothers and fathers to the number 
of 384 were awarded compensation, 32 mem- 
bers of the family other than widows, childrén 
and parents, but who were wholly or partly de- 
pendent upon the earnings of deceased work- 
men at the time of their respective deaths, 
received benefits, and life pensions were 
awarded to 3,505 workmen who were disabled, 
either wholly or partially, for life. Prior to 
January 1, 1920, medical aid was not furnished 
to injured workmen except in special cases. 
Since that date injured workmen have been 
entitled to free medical aid for thirty days 


from date of disability, and during the eleven 
years that have elapsed the cost of medical aid 
was $848,041.40. The ratio of the administra- 
tion expense to the compensation cost of acci- 
dents for fourteen years is 7°84 per cent. 


Accidents in 1930—The total number of ac- 
cidents of all kinds reported to the Board in 
1930 was less than those of the year 1929, 
the total number for 1930 being 9,434 as against 
10,205 in the previous year, a difference of 
Fg 

The total cost of all accidents for 1930, 
under Part 1 of the Act, was estimated at $1,- 
586,500, exclusive of the administration expense 
and cost of safety associations. The 9,434 acci- 
dents reported to the Board for the year 1930 
are classified as follows: 


Fatal accidents, dependency established 


and compensation commenced .. .. 50 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, 
no dependents. . Fagin it 5 


Fatal accidents, burial ‘expenses paid 

or pr ovisional payments made, depen- 

dency not yet established.. .. . 6 
Fatal accidents, claim non- compensable. 5 
Accidents causing permanent partial dis- 





BOLIUY eo as 206 
Accidents causing "total ‘disability | for 
seven days or over .. 6,113 
Accidents where medical aid only ‘has 
been paid.. Dpkoe 
Accidents pending ‘adjustments, no pay- 
ments.. . My 3 228 
Accidents, Claims. not compensable 
(other than fatale FERS SE 689 
9,434 


Summary for 1930—The report summarizes 
the financial statement for 1930 in the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 

“ During the year 1930 the Board decided to 
recalculate their pension reserves and their lia- 
bilities for outstanding claims on a 43 per cent 
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basis instead of 34 per cent. This work was 
not completed at the cose of the year but all 
estimates for outstanding claims, as well as all 
pension reserves set aside in 1930, were cal- 
culated on a 44 per cent basis. The surplus 
which accrued therefrom was carried forward 
from prior years........ In many classes it was 
possible to reduce rates retroactively but in 
a few cases, on account of the very poor ex- 
perience, it was necessary that rates should 
be increased for the year 1981. 

“From the revaluation which took place as 
of date December 31, 1928, there still remains 
$194,662.63. We considered it good practice at 
the time that a safety factor of about $200,000 
should be maintained to insure against any 
variation between our experience and the ac- 
tuarial tables now in use and the $194,662.63 
will be held for the purpose. 


“Our annual report for the year 1929 estim- 
ated that the surplus at the close of that year 
would be $141,617.63. Owing to adjustment 
in payrolls and the surplus which accrued from 
the recalculation of our outstanding claims this 
surplus was increased to $327,751.20. 


“For industries under Part 1 of the Act the 
total income for the year 1930, actual and 
estimated, amounted $1,261,244.33, and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period was 
$1,684,528.23, showing a deficit for the year’s 
occupations of $423,283.90. The surplus for- 
ward from prior years was $327,751.20, leaving 
a deficit at December 31, 1930, of $95,532.70.” 


Benefit of Act to Workmen and Dependants. 
—During the past year, 6,113 workmen, wholly 
disabled for seven days and upwards, were paid 
compensation. At the end of the year the 
persons receiving compensation for 1980 and 
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prior years were as follows: widows, 481; chil- 
dren under sixteen, 911; dependent mothers, 
76; dependent fathers, 34; other dependents, 
14; workmen disabled for life (partially or 
wholy), 743. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes—The 
actual and estimated income and expenditure 
of the Board in respect to each class of in- 
dustry under Part 1 of the Act according to 
the provisional statement of such to Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, were as follows: 


88=«»es=—=——— ee eee0w”wOoeoe 
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Income Expenditure 

Class (actual and | (actual and 

estimated) estimated) 

$ $ 
Mimi gpectnantene tic sar rere 508,810 31 795,928 18 
Lumbering and woodworking. . 203,854 31 * 299,340 54 
Tron and.steel} BANS i027. oe. 103,357 46 79,692 94 
Manufacturing and _ operating 

(not otherwise specified)..... 77,887 87 132,098 13 
Building and construction...... 85,006 44 113,661 87 
Publicatilities, 52. jess ke, 93,695 43 107,496 35 
A ransportation... fu. 156,254 97 


188,577 26 
55 25 55 25 


1,261,244 33 | 1,684,528 23 
ee 


The report analyses the accidents compen- 
sated in 1930 as follows: Total accidents com- 
pensated 8,740; claims partially disposed of, 
833; deaths, 55; permanent disability, 206; 
temporary disability (compensation—5,521 ; 
medical aid only, 2,125). 

There is also presented a tabular re-capitula- 
tion for 1929 indicating the accidents compen-. 
sated by classes; month of occurrence of acci-. 
dents compensated; locality of accidents; 
time loss, average age and average wage by: 
classes; nature of injuries by classes; causes: 
of accidents, etc. ji 





Changes in Compensation Assessment Rates in Ontario for 193] 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has recently published a pamphlet in- 
dicating the 1930 adjusted assessment rates 
and the provisional rates to be assessed on in- 
dustries in the province during 1931. In addi- 
tion, the general provisions of the Act are out- 
lined and the method of rating explained. 
The method of rating was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1930, page 396 and 
previous issues. The rates of assessment are 
percentages of $100 of pay-roll in each class. 
The provisional assessment changes for 1931 
are as follows:— 

Class 5, group 1—gold mining—the assess- 
ment is reduced from $4.50 to $4.00. 


Class 5, group 7—gun-powder, nitro-glycer- 
ine, dynamite, and other high explosive manu-. 
facture—the rate is increased from $1.00 to 
$5.00. In this same group the rating for fire- 
works, or torpedo manufacture is also in- 
creased from $1.00 to $5.00. Other changes in 
the ratings in this group are as follows: fuse 
manufacture—increased from 60 cents to $3.00 ; 
small arm cartridges manufacture—increased 
from 40 cents to $2.00; loading and fixing 
artillery ammunition—increased from 80 cents 
to $4.00. 

Class 6, sand, shale, clay or gravel pits or 
sand sucking—the rating is reduced from $5.00 
to $4.50. Also in this group the rating is re- 
duced from $2.50 to $225 for sand and gravel 
pits operated with machine power. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 
Annual Convention at Toronto, April, 1931 


HE 1931 Convention of the industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario was held at Toronto in April, 1,128 dele- 
gates from all parts of the Province. being 
present. This large attendance indicated an 
increasing interest in accident prevention work. 
The financial statement for the year and 
other reports were presented at the annual 
general meeting by Mr. R. B. Morley, the 
general manager of the Association. Ten class 
safety associations held their annual meetings 
and interested groups of executives discussed 
practical problems relating to their own classes 
of industry. Hach meeting had its own pro- 
gram, but common subjects discussed were: 
“Is infection controllable’? and “Increased 
production through safeguarding machinery.” 
In each case, the business portion of the meet- 
ing was carried through under the direction 
of the class chairman and a subsequent meet- 
ing of directors was held. 


Report of General Manager 


Accidents in 1930.—Last year there were 69,- 
267 accidents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, including 520 fatalities. This 
is a sharp falling off from 87,103 in 1929 and 
is one way of measuring the decline in payroll. 
Total benefits awarded by the Compensation 
Board in 1930 were $7,423,018.82, of which $6,- 
086,972.77 was for compensation and $1,336,- 
046.05 for medical aid. The particular job of 
these Associations is to keep information of 
this type constantly before employer and em- 
ployee so that practical steps may be taken 
inside the firm under compensation, looking to 
a reduction in both severity and frequency. 


Organized Prevention—Section 114 of the 
Compensation Act authorizes the setting up of 
accident prevention associations and permits 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to make 
grants for the maintenance of those associa- 
tions. Last year we welcomed the Construc- 
tion Safety Association into the membership 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions and this year we welcome the Steel Erec- 
tors Safety Association which was set up and 
came into the general organization in 1930. 


Class Associrations—The Class Associations 
included in the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations are :— 

Woodworkers Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions; Ceramics and Stone Safety Association; 
Metal Trades Safety Association; Chemical In- 
dustries Safety Association; Food Products 
Safety Association; Leather, Rubber and Tan- 


ners Safety Association; Textile and Allied In- 
dustries Safety Association; Printing Trades 
Accident Prevention Associations; Steel Erec- 
tors Safety Association; Construction Safety 
Association. 

It has been customary to distribute the 
literature to the various industries comprising 
these classes under the general name of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
and the field force is directed by the general 
organization. 


Inspection Services—The duties of the field 
force are carried on inside the plants and on 
the jobs of our membership. The Inspectors 
have authority under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to enter plants at reasonable 
hours and they are given other authority which 
is necessary in work such as this. One im- 
portant item has been the holding of meetings 
of employees and a number of such meetings 
have been held, in some cases motion pictures 
oeing very effectively used. As the inspectors 
are in many cases the only personal repre- 
sentative of the Associations, it 1s important 
that thoroughly good feeling exist between em- 
ployers and members of the staff. 


Safety ILiterature—During 1930 a large 
amount of safety literature was distributed to 
the membership of these Associations, this 
figure running well over one million pieces of 
literature. Literature is exchanged with safety 
organizations throughout the world, including 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
England, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States. Our thanks are due to these 
good friends throughout the world and to-night 
I shall have the pleasure of presenting greeting 
from a number of these organizations. 


Cost Ratio—Under an arrangement made 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
referred to last year by the President, Mr. 
Kimbark, we are receiving from the Board 
cards giving information as to money experi- 
ence of firm under compensation. This in- 
cludes figures for adjusted payroll, assessments 
levied and awards for compensation and medi- 
cal aid. A comparison of assessments with 
awards (for compensation and medical aid) 
sets up a cost ratio figure and we have found 
a limited number of firms where their cost ratio 
was continuously in excess of 1, which meant 
that for every dollar of, assessments levied by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the plant 
had taken out a sum in excess and this short- 
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age, of course, was found by other industries 
in the Class. It will be some considerable 
time before cost ratio cards are received for 
our entire membership but, in the meantime, 
every effort is being made to clean up situa- 
tions that are at all difficult and to get firms 
back on a proper basis so that undue costs 
may not be thrown on other industries in their 
class. This cost ratio information will, in the 
long, run prove one of the most important 
factors in the carrying out of the campaign 
of these Associations. 


Accident Record—For over two years we 
have received information from firms employ- 
ing 250 or more on the average, giving for the 
previous month the total number of hours 
worked, the average number of employees, the 
number and type of injuries and the amount 
of the time lost through those injuries. This 
enables us to make a calculation showing acci- 
dent frequency and severity. The report was 
commenced in January, 1929, and frequency 
has shown a steady downward trend as is in- 
dicated by the charts on display here to-day. 


Average frequency for 1929 was 26-44 and for 
1980 this had dropped to 14:90. The compila- 
tion of the report involves a considerable 
amount of work both on the part of the indus- 
tries and of this organization, yet the use 
made of the material, month by month, in- 
dicates that the effort is well worth while. 

Hon. W. Finlayson, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, spoke on “Workmen’s Compensation 
and Accident Prevention”. He said that the 
government would consider as soon as ready 
the report being prepared by Judge Middle- 
ton, (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, page 
122), and suggested that there were not likely 
to be many changes in the Compensation Act. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as. 
follows:—-Messrs. F. M. Morton, International 
Harvester Company, Hamilton, president; G. 
G. Cockshutt, Slingsby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brantford, first vice-president; P. T. 
Herdegen, Dominion Forge and Stamping Co., 
Walkerville, second vice-president and W. 8S. 
Campbell, Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Toronto, honorary-treasurer. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF LABOUR OF MANITOBA, 1929-30 


qe fifteenth annual report of the Bureau 

of Labour and Fires Prevention Branch 
of the Department of Public Works, Province 
of Manitoba, reviews the administrative ac- 
tivities of the Branch during the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1980.* The Bureau is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the follow- 
ing legislative enactments: the Bureau of 
Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; 
the Bake Shops Act; the Shops Regulation 
Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator 
and Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler Act: the 
Building Trades Protection Act; the Public 
Buildings Act; the Fair Wage Act; the Elec- 
tricians’ Licence Act; the Public Amuse- 
ments Act (licensing of cinema projection- 
ists); the Fires Prevention Act, and the One 
Day Rest in Seven Act. 

Tabular statistics are presented indicating 
the number and nature of the inspections car- 
ried out and orders issued under the above- 
mentioned Acts. The number of orders issued 
during the year totalled 10,295, while during 
the same period there were 18,582 inspections. 
For the previous year the same totals were 
11,066 and 19,929 respectively. All the orders 
issued under the Acts were for improvements 
in the interests of safety or health and sanita- 
tion. Eleven cases of child labour were found. 
Orders were issued for the remedying of 


*An Act providing for the establishment of a 
separate Department of Labour was adopted 
by the Legislature of Manitoba at its session 
this year. 





such conditions, and compliance obtained in 
each case. In regard to child labour, the 
report observes that this phase of the work 
was under very close supervision. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
number of inspections and orders in connec- 
tion with the administration of the various: 
Acts during the year ended April 30, 1930. 


SUMMARY OF INSPECTIONS MADE AND ORDERS ISSUED BY 
Manitoza BurgAvu or Lasour, 1929-1930 











No. of No. of 

Statute Inspections Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act....... 2,017 Qo 
The Bake Shops Act.....).....0.5. 99 110 
The Shops Regulation Act......... 75 70 
The Minimum Wage Act........... 2,512 843 
The Elevator and Hoist Act....... 5,426 3,009 
The Steam Boiler Act............. 4,161 1,404 
The Building Trades Protection Act 885 518 
The Public Buildings Act.......... 37 65 
The Electricians Licence Act....... 164 10 
The Public Amusements Act....... 230 118 
The Fires Prevention Act.......... 2,598 1,922 
The One Day Rest in Seven Act... 378 104 
Otay see eee eee 18,582 10, 295 


Industrial Accidents —During the year there 
was a total of 6,075 accidents, of which num- 
ber 18 were fatal. In the previous year there 
were 6,928 accidents, including 25 fatalities. 
Of the 18 fatal accidents in 1929-30, there 
were 11 in the industrial group, 6 in the 
building trades and 1 in connection with 
elevator operation. The report gives particu- 
lars of each fatal accident, and algo of in- 
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vestigations into two other fatalities which 
did not come under legislation administered 
by the Board. 

Accident Prevention and First Aid—An 
appropriation passed at the 1929-30 session of 
the Legislature enabled the Bureau to launch 
an intensive educational campaign on acci- 
dent prevention and to inaugurate a bi- 
monthly bulletin service. These bulletins, 
carrying general and specific messages of 
safety, have been readily accepted in indus- 
trial establishments and are now to be found 
in practically every workshop in the prov- 
ince. In addition, noon-hour safety talks 
have been given in many plants. At the 
larger plants safety committees have been or- 
ganized “with beneficial results.” Final ar- 
rangements have been completed to extend 
this accident prevention campaign into North- 
ern Manitoba. A special feature of the cam- 
paign was the attention given to traffic haz- 
ards. 

As regards first aid, it is pointed out that the 
Bureau offers a training in “first aid to the 
injured” to any industrial worker in Manitoba. 
“Every second worker a first aider” is still 
the slogan of the Bureau, and the report states 
that every year this objective is more closely 
approached. This work is conducted, with 
some financial assistance from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, under the auspices of 
the St. John Ambulance Association. During 
the year, instruction was given to 241 persons 
and 174 certificates were awarded. 


Fire Prevention—In addition to a continu- 
ous campaign of education in regard to fire 
prevention, the work of the Board is outlined 
in two main directions: (1) Inspection of in- 
dustrial premises and public buildings with the 
object of remedying hazardous conditions; (2) 
examination of fire reports and special in- 
vestigations to determine cause of serious or 
suspicious fires. The per capita fire loss in 
Manitoba during 1929-30 was $4 as com- 
pared with $3.67 in the year previous. During 
the year there were 43 fatalities due to fires. 
The two leading causes of fires investigated 
were careless smoking and careless use of gaso- 
line. There were 63 fires of suspicious origin, 
and four charges of arson were laid with con- 
victions obtained in each case. 


General Complaints—The report indicates 
that during the fiscal year 220 complaints, 
under the several Acts administered by the 
Bureau, were received and adjusted. These 
complaints were classified under the various 
Acts as follows: Minimum Wage Act, 189; 
Steam Boiler Act, 11; Electricians License 
Act, 9; Fires Prevention Act, 4; One Day 
Rest in Seven Act, 4; Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 2; Shops Regulation Act, 1. 
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Steam Bovlers—A strict supervision of all 
steam plants was maintained with the view 
of seeing that such were adequately staffed 
‘by duly licensed engineers in conformity 
with the Steam Boilers Act. A total of 1,201 
certificates and renewals to engineers were 
issued during the year, the fees received 
amounting to $2,914.50. 


Electrician’s Licences—There were J4 ex- 
aminations held under the {Slectrician’s 
Licence Act. The total number of licences 
issued was 218; the number of permits issued 
was 13; and the number of contractors’ cer- 
tificates issued was 50. The total amount of 
fees collected in connection with the above 
was $1,933. 


Unemployment Relief—As an appendix to 
the general report of the Bureau there was a 
special report in connection with destitution 
and unemployment relief during the fiscal 


year. The following paragraphs from this 
special report review the unemployment 
situation :— 


During the winter 1929-30, the general in- 
dustrial depression began to make itself felt 
in Manitoba, and as a result many cases of 
destitution through unemployment occurred. 
The provincial government adopted the same 
policy that it had followed for a number of 
years and came to the assistance of munici- 
palities wherein it had been found necessary 
to issue groceries, fuel and other relief to out- 
of-work persons, thus making the tenth con- 
secutive winter during which this consistent 
policy was followed. It was very strongly 
urged by the government, cities and munici- 
palities of Manitoba that assistance be given 
by the federal government, but the report 
states that such assistance was refused. In 
Western Canada, at least, the problem otf un- 
employment during the winter 1929-30 was 
probably more outstanding than any other 
problem and evidence of this is found in the 
fact that several conferences on the subject 
were held. 


The financial extent to which the provincial 
government assisted the municipalities in deal- 
ing with the unemployment situation during 
the past nine winters is summarized as fol- 
lows :— 


Winter 1920-1921. ... $ 78,952 28 
Winter 41921-1922... « 151,718 85 
Winter 1922-1923. ... 63,542 80 
Winter 1923-1924. 55,104 39 


Winter 1924-1925. . . .$61,064 79 


Less refund. .. 2,455 47 
——_—_ 58 609 32 
Winter 1925-8926.°253¢% 16,567 57 
Winter 1926-1927. . 5 9,640 41 
Winter 1927-1928. ... 11,552 58 
Winter 1928-1929. . 10,962 82 
Winter 1929-1930. 64,282 69 
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Minimum Wages for Women in Manitoba 


The report of the Minimum Wage Board is 
included in the report of the Bureau sf La- 
bour. In regard to the administration of the 
Minimum Wage Act the report refers to the 
appointment of Mr. Edward R. Kennedy to 
replace Mr. E. C. Stovel, who resigned, the 
existing personnel now being as follows: Mr. 
George N. Jackson, chairman; Mrs. Edna M. 
Nash and Mr. E. R. Kennedy, representing 
the employers; Mrs. Jessie Maclennan and 
Mr. James Winning, representing the em- 
ployees. 


The report points out that during the year 
considerable time was devoted to the revision 
of regulations governing females employed in 
all retail stores, including the Five, Tcn. and 
Fifteen Cent stores. A public meeting was 
cailed in the Legislative Buildings on Decem- 
ber 4, 1929, to hear all parties interested in 
such revision, and two public hearings were 
held in Brandon for a similar purpose. Regu- 
lation No. 12 was finally adopted and became 
effective May 26, 1930. (Particulars with re- 
spect to this regulation, which established the 
minimum rate at $12 per week for experienced 
employees, were detailed in the Lanour 
GAzeTTs for May, 1930, page 524.) 


An amendment was made to Regulation 
No. 2 governing the occupation of female 
employees in all departments of a depart- 
mental store and mail order house, by the in- 
sertion of a new clause dealing with the wages 
paid to “Inexperienced Employees.” 

There were six prosecutions during the fiscal 
year as follows: one under Office Regulations; 
four under Regulation No. 5 (hotels, ete.) ; 
and one under Regulation No. 3 (iaundries, 
etc.). Five of these cases concerned inade- 
quate wages and one excessive hours. Three 
cases were satisfactorily settled out of court 
with all wages paid. Fines were imposed in 
two other cases, and in one case the summons 
could not be served, owing to the proprietor 
having left. 

Seventy-nine claims for wages were ad- 
justed, and the collection of the wages, in- 
volving a sum of $913.94, was effected by the 
Bureau of Labour. In Winnipeg and district, 
2,467 inspections were made, and of the re- 
sulting orders 100 concerned workinz condi- 
tions, 226 had to do with hours, 328 concerned 
wages, and 176 came under the heading of 
“other regulations.” Outside of Winnipeg, 
the number of inspections totalled 45, end the 
corresponding numbers of orders were: 5, 1, 
5 and 2, respectively. 





LABOUR ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Annual Report of Department of Railways and Canals 


fi Rake annual report of the Department of 

Railways and Canals, recently presented 
to Parliament, details the varied activities in 
connection with the administration of the 
waterways and railways under the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government. The sections 
of the report relating to railway operation 
have to do with the calendar year, 1929, 
while those dealing with departmental and 
canal activities and financing are for the 
federal fiscal year ended March 31, 1930. The 
report contains the following information in 
regard to labour on the Canadian National 
System. 


Wages and Labour—It is stated that “har- 
monious relations between the management 
and employees were maintained during the 
year.” The principal wage adjustments and 
the groups affected were outlined as follows:— 

Effective May 1, shop craft employees both 
Canadian and United States lines. 

Effective June 1, maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees on Canadian lines and the Duluth, 
Winnipeg and Pacific Railway. 


Effective August 1, clerks, freight handlers, 
station and baggage room employees, stores 
and shop labourers, on Canadian lines. 

Various working rules affecting conductors 
and trainmen were consolidated. 

Revised rules affecting locomotive engi- 
neers were adopted with respect to mileage 
regulations, promotion and representation. 

As regards the industrial department it is 
pointed out that it continues to perform a 
highly useful service, industrial development 
along the lines of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways showing a progressive improvement 
compared with previous years. ‘Three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine new plants were estab- 
lished in addition to which 193 extensions to 
existing plants were constructed adjacent to 
the company’s lines. The relative aggregate 
capital expenditures by manufacturing and 
other industrial concerns amounted to $99,- 
071,000, compared with $120,013,400 in 1928. 


Colomzation and Natural Resources—The 
work of the colonization department is de- 
scribed as being “a source of much gratifica- 
tion.” This department is particularly com- 
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mended for placements of immigrants brought 
to Canada under its auspices, few, if any, 
having become a charge upon the public. 
Dealing with this phase of activity, the report 
states that “partly on account of changes in 
immigration conditions the number of immi- 
grants recruited in Europe was decreased 
about 25 per cent as compared with 1928. 
Central European immigration showed the 
only decrease. There was an increase of 174 
per cent in immigration from Great Britain, 
netwithstanding the limit placed on farm 
labourers entering the country. Assisted im- 
migration under different existing federal 
schemes has been continued. Over 2,600 fam- 
ilies were settled by the Canadian National 
Land Settlement Association on lands in our 
territory in the Prairie Provinces. During the 
year employment was obtained for 15,355 
immigrants, for 6,000 of whom work was again 
obtained after losing or giving up their posi- 
tions. Many French-Canadian families re- 
turned from the United States. Agricultural 
development work has continued. The officers 
of the department have been active in various 
ways in connection with examinations into 
and the development of natural resources in 
different parts of the Dominion. 


Pensions—The report gives the names and 
service records of 14 employees with fifty or 
over years of service with the railways who 
were pensioned during the year. The general 


pension scheme, approved by Act of Parlia- 
ment, came into effect on August 1, 1929. It 
applies to all officers and employees, who are 
not already covered by and do not remain 
under previously established superannuation 
or provident funds on a contribution basis. 
The various enactments in connection with the 
pension program of the Canadian National 
Railway system have been outlined from time 
to time in the Lasour Gazerrn, the most re- 
cent references being in the issues of March, 
1929, page 264; April, 1929, page 396; June, 
1929, page 602; January, 1930, page 26; May, 
1930, page 530. 


Medical Department :—Towards the end of 
1927 there was appointed a chief medical of- 
ficer with jurisdiction over the various regional 
medical officers, the purpose being to stan- 
dardize, so far as might be considered wise, 
the work of the medical departments in the 
different regions; also to organize and develop 
various arrangements considered essential for 
the joint protection and benefit of the em- 
ployees and the company. The results 
achieved have been particularly satisfactory. 

Much further study and investigation will 
be necessary, however, to determine how far 
the functions of a railway medical department 
may be carried with advantage. Consequently 
what has already been accomplished must be 
regarded as merely the commencement of a 
development which it is believed will become 
much more beneficial. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference will open in Geneva 
on May 28, the agenda comprising the follow- 
ing items: (1) the age of admission of children 
to employment in non-industrial occupations; 
(2) hours of work in coal mines; and (3) 
partial revision of the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night. 
Reports have been issued by the International 
Labour Office dealing with each of the above- 
mentioned items. 


Item (1) is to be the subject of a prelim- 
inary discussion with a view to the possi- 
bility of adopting a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation at the 19382 Session. The 
protection of employed children began early 
to interest the legislative authorities of the 
different countries and especially of those 
which were industrialized. Great Britain led 
the way and still remains in the front rank, 
but many others have followed her example. 
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Child labour was, in fact, one of the first evils 
which arose from industrialization, and one 
which required the most energetic remedies. 

Item (2) deals with a subject which was 
before the Conference in 1980, on which 
occasion a Convention was drafted dealing 
with the restriction of hours of work in 
coal mines in European countries, which failed, 
however, on the final vote to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority. It will be for 
this year’s Conference to decide whether the 
subject shall be finally dealt with this year. 
It is generally recognized that differences in 
working conditions in the coal-mining industry 
as between different coal-producing countries 
tend to aggravate and embitter the struggle 
for markets which is one of the chief features 
of the “coal problem” of to-day. Solutions 
of that problem, by international agreements 
relating to production, marketing, etc., are 
being sought or advocated in many quarters; 
but no solution will be complete which is 
not accompanied by an international equali- 
zation of conditions of labour. In view of 
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this, the International Labour Office has for 
some time made a special study of hours of 
work, wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment in mines, and is endeavouring to promote 
their standardization by international agree- 
ment. 

Item (3) relates to minor amendments which 
are proposed in the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night as 
the result of the experience gained under the 
Convention since its adoption in 1919. The 
two specific points on which revision is pro- 
posed relate respectively to the exclusion of 
women employed in a supervisory capacity, 
and the precise hours of the night during 
which women’s work should be prohibited. 





Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On March 31, 1931, the total number of 
ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations was 425. The 
ratification of twenty-nine additional Con- 
ventions had been authorized in various coun- 
tries, but had not yet been registered. Four 
new ratifications were registered during the 
month of March. 





Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 


The Advisory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office on Salaried Employees 
held its first meeting in Geneva on April 14 
and 15. The following was the agenda of 
the meeting: (1) general examination of the 
claims of salaried employees; (2) protection 
of inventions by wage-earners; (3) clauses 
restricting liberty of employment (Radius 
Clauses); and (4) exchange of views on the 
effect to be given to the clause in the Recom- 
mendation adopted at the Fourteenth Session 
of the Conference providing for the prepara- 
tion of a uniform plan of enquiry into hours 
of work of certain classes of salaried em- 
ployees. 

Although the question of unemployment 
was not on the agenda, a resolution was 


adopted indicating some of the measures 
which were thought to be appropriate in 
order to alleviate unemployment existing 
among salaried employees. 

On the question of the protection of 
salaried employees’ inventions, the Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution expressing the de- 
sire that international regulations on inven- 
tors’ rights for salaried employees should be 
adopted as soon as possible. It was proposed 
that either this question should be placed on 
the agenda of the International Labour Con- 
ference, or that the competent authorities 
should be approached in order that the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Committee may be 
borne in mind when the revision of the Inter- 
national Convention on the protection of 
industrial copyright is discussed in London in 
1933. 


Action in Canada on International Labour 


Conventions 
Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International 


Labour Office, in its issue of April 27, 1931, 
reproduces in summarized form a memoran- 
dum which was communicated to the Inter- 
national Labour Office on February 4, 1931, 
indicating the extent to which the proposals 
contained in the various Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference are met by existing legislation 
in Canada. The memorandum in question 
dealt with all of the thirty Conventions and 
thirty-nine Recommendations which have 
been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference from 1919 to 1930. The summary 
published in Industrial and Labour Informa- 
izon deals with Conventions on the following 
subjects: Hours; Unemployment; Childbirth; 
Night Work of Women; Minimum Age for 
Employment in Industry; and Night Work 
for Young Persons. The information relat- 
ing to the other Conventions and Recom- 
mendations will be summarized in subsequent 
numbers of Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion. 


Jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial Legislatures on Decisions of 


Conference in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1936 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Im- 
migration and Colonization, acting on behalf 
of the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister 
of Labour, laid on the table of the House 
of Commons on April 14, the texts of various 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
which had been adopted at the Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth and Fourteenth Sessions cf 


the International Labour Conference; also the 
texts of certain Orders in Council which had 
been passed, on report of the Minister of 
Justice, dealing with the questions of jurisdic- 
tion involved in these subject-matters as be- 
tween the Dominion Parliament and the re- 
spective Provincial Legislatures. It was in- 
timated also on behalf of the Government 
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that the Draft Conventions and Recommend- 
ations in question, together with the Orders 
in Council, had been brought to the attention 
of the different provincial governments. 

The Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the Tenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1927, were 
printed in full in the Lasour Gazexrrs, July, 
1927, page 745; those adopted at the 11th Ses- 
sion were given in the issue of July, 1928, 
page 738; those at the 12th Session in the 
issue of July, 1929, page 757; and those at the 
14th Session in the issue of July, 1930, page 
790. 


Decisions of Conference of 1927 


1. Draft convention concerning sickness in- 
surance for workers in industry and commerce 
and domestic servants. 

2. Draft convention concerning sickness in- 
surance for agricultural workers. 

3. Recommendations concerning the general 
principles of sickness insurance. 

Order in Council, P.C. 494, dated 8th March, 
1930, states as follows:— 


Sickness Insurance —The Minister of Justice 
is of opinion that, although legislation on the 
subject dealt with in the Convention concern- 
ing sickness insurance for workers in industry 
and commerce and domestic servants (1927) 
may perhaps be enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada in an ancillary way in relation to 
industrial and commercial undertakings subject 
to its exclusive legislative authority, legislative 
jurisdiction is, as regards those parts of Can- 
ada included within the several provinces, 
primarily vested in the provincial legislatures. 
The proposals of the Convention are directly 
concerned with the civil rights of both em- 
ployers and employees in the province and in- 
cidentally involve the exercise of various 
powers assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislatures by Section 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867. Various decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council af- 
ford, in the Minister’s view, strong support 
for the opinion that the provincial legislatures 
are competent to give effect to the proposals 
of the Convention generally and comprehen- 
sively, except for those parts of Canada which 
are not included within the limits of any 
province. As to the latter, exclusive legislative 


jurisdiction resides in the Parliament of 
Canada. 
Sickness Insurance in  Agriculture—The 


Minister is of opinion that the provincial legis- 
latures are competent, in virtue of their powers 
under Sections 92 and 95 of the British North 
America Act, to give effect to the Convention 
concerning sickness insurance for agricultural 
workers (1927) generally and comprehensively, 
subject to the qualification that the Parlia- 
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ment of Canada alone is competent to give 
effect to these proposals in regard to agricul- 
tural workers in the service of the Dominion 
Government and in those parts of Canada out- 
side the limits of any province. 


General Principles of Sickness Insurance-— 
In the opinion of the Minister the question of 
legislative jurisdiction to give effect to. the 
principles set out in the Recommendation 
concerning the general principles of sickness 
insurance (1927) is governed by the opinion 
which the Minister has expressed above in re- 
lation to the Conventions. 


Decisions of Conference of 1928 
1. Draft Convention concerning the creation 
of Minimum Wage fixing machinery. 
2. Recommendation concerning the application 
of minimum Wage fixing machinery. 
Order in Council, P.C. 495, dated 8th March, 
1930, states as follows:— 


Minmum Wage Fixing Machinery—As re- 
gards the Convention concerning the creation 
of minimum wage fixing machinery and the 
recommendation concerning the application of 
minimum wage fixing machinery (1928), the 
opinion of the Minister is that legislative 
jurisdiction with relation to the creation or 
maintenance of machinery for the fixing of 
minimum rates of wages is, subject to the 
qualifications to be mentioned, vested primar- 
ily in the provincial legislatures. Legislation 
creating minimum wage fixing machinery for 
works and undertakings subject to the exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
is, however, within the competence of the 
Dominion Government, although until the 
Dominion Parliament so legislates the primary 
authority of the provincial legislatures remains 
unimpaired and unrestricted, but the further 
qualification remains that the Parliament of 
Canada is exclusively competent as regards 
workers, servants or employees of the Domin- 
ion Government and for those parts of Canada 
which are not within the boundaries of a 
province. 

If the Convention should be ratified upon 
the request of the provinces, the Dominion 
Government would, of course, be the only 
proper channel of communication for the 
transmission to the International Labour Office 
of the annual general statement referred to in 
Article 5 of the Convention. 


Minimum wage laws applicable to women 
only are in force in Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia (where no Board has yet been appointed 
to administer the Act),* Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. In 





* A Minimum Wage Board was appointed in 
Nova Scotia in March, 1930 (LasBour GAZEYTE, 
March, 1930, page 255). 
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British Columbia and Alberta statutes are also 
in force which provide for a minimum wage 
for male employees. 


Decisions of Conference of 1929 


1. Recommendation concerning the prevention 
of industrial accidents. 

2. Draft Convention concerning the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported by 
vessels. 

3. Recommendation concerning responsibility 
for the protection of power-driven machinery. 

4. Draft Convention concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in load- 
ing or unloading ships. 

5. Recommendation concerning reciprocity as 
regards the protection against accidents of work- 
ers employed in loading or unloading ships. 

6. Recommendation concerning the consulta- 
tion of workers’ and employers’ organizations in 
the drawing up of regulations dealing with the 
safety of workers employed in loading or un- 
loading ships. 


Order in Council PC. 2980, dated 19th 
December, 1930, states as follows:— 


Accident Prevention—The ‘Minister is of 
opinion that the subject-matter of the Recom- 
mendations concerning the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents amd concerning responsi- 
bility for the protection of power-driven ma- 
chinery (1929) is within the competence of 
the provincial governments, subject to the 
same qualifications as are set forth above. 


Protection of Dockers—The Minister is of 
the opinion that the subject-matter of the 
Convention concerning the marking of the 
weight on heavy packages transported by ves- 
sels, the Convention concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading ships, the Recommenda- 
tion concerning reciprocity as regards the 
protection against accidents of workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships and the 
Recommendation concerning the consultation 
of workers’ and employers’ organizations in 
the drawing up of regulations dealing with 
the safety of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships (1929) is within the legisla- 
tive competence of Parliament. 


Decisions of Conference of 1930 


1. Draft convention concerning forced or com- 
pulsory labour. 

2. Recommendation concerning indirect com- 
pulsion to labour. 

3. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of forced or compulsory labour. 

4, Draft convention concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in commerce and offices. 

5. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in hotels, restaurants and 
similar establishments. 

6. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in theatres and other places 
of public amusement. 
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7. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in establishments for the 
treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, desti- 
tute or mentally unfit. 

Order in Council P.C. 770, dated 2nd April, 
1931, states as follows:— 

The Minister is satsified that the conditions 
relating to the use of forced or compulsory 
labour, which it is the object of the Dvaft 
Convention and Recommendations ta regu- 
late and suppress, do not exist in this coun- 
try, and no legislative or other action, whether 
on the part of the Dominion or of the prov- 
inces, is therefore required to give effect, in 
relation to Canada, to the principle set forth 
in those instruments. 

The Draft Convention and the three Recom- 
mendations of the Conference dealing with the 
regulation of hours of work contemplate the 
institution of uniform regulations as to hours 
of work in the various establishments dealt 
with. The implementing of the Draft Con- 
vention and Recommendations depends in 
part upon executive and administrative action 


-and in part upon a basis of statutory require- 


ments. Under the British North America Act, 
1867, the distribution of executive authority 
follows the distribution of legislative power as 
between the Dominion and the Provinces and 
the whole power of government, legislative and 
executive, in relation to any given subject- 
matter, rests, consequently, with the govern- 
ment in which it is assigned for legislative 
purposes. It is, in the Minister’s view, in 
harmony with this principle and most con- 
venient, where executive or administrative 
action alone is required to give effect to the 
principles and rules set out in the Draft Con- 
vention and Recommendations and no ques- 
tion of legislative jurisdiction is strictly in- 
volved, that action should be taken by the 
Government, Dominion or Provincial, in which 
is vested the appropriate legislative power in 
relation to the subject-matter. 

The principles and rules which are to be 
given effect by legislative action, clearly in- 
volve legislation which, in its subject-matter, 
would be directly concerned with classes of 
subjects assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislatures by section 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867: in particular, with “Local 
works and undertakings” [sec. 92(10)]; “Prop- 
erty and Civil Rights in the Province” [sec. 
92(13)] and perhaps also, “Generally all mat- 
ters of a merely local or private nature in 
the Province” [sec. 92(16)]. Therefore, legis- 
lative jurisdiction touching the subject-mat- 
ter of those principles and rules is, as regards 
those parts of Canada included within the 
several provinces, primarily vested in the prov- 
imcial legislatures, and the Minister is of the 
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opinion that it is within the competence of 
the several provincial governments by appro- 
priate legislative or administrative action to 
give effect to the proposals of the said Draft 
Convention and Recommendations, generally, 
and comprehensively, subject only to the fol- 
lowing qualifications.— 

First, legislation upon such of the principles 
and rules set out in the said Draft Conven- 
tion and Recommendations as require legis- 
lative action may, perhaps, be enacted 
by the Parliament of Canada, in an 
ancillary or incidental way, in relation to in- 
dustrial undertakings, subject to its exclusive 
legislative authority; for example, the classes 
of undertakings enumerated in section 92, 
subsec. 10 (a), (6), (c) of the British North 
America Act, 1867. Tio the extent that such 
legislation may be truly ancillary or neces- 
sarily incidental to the exercise by Parlia- 
ment of the powers conferred upon it, the 
effect of the legislation, if enacted, is that 


Welfare Work in 


The ninth annual year book of “Welfare 
Work in Montreal,” recently published by the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, in- 
cludes the report of the Council for the past 
year, and also the reports of the thirty-two 
agencies that are members of the Financial 
Federation under the Council. The work of 
the School for Social Workers at McGill 
University is also described. The projected 
organization of a health service to serve the 
various agencies in Financial Federation be- 
came an accomplished fact in 1930. This ser- 
vice is conducted under the supervision of the 
Child Welfare Association and is stated to 
have been an unqualified success. It is anti- 
cipated that as finances permit, considerable 
expansion of its activities will be made. Dr. 
Frank G. Pedley was appointed executive 
Director of the Federation and Council as 
from November 1, 1930. Dr. Pedley has had 
a wide experience in industrial medicine both 
in Canada and in the United States, and for 
the past few years has directed that Depart- 
ment in the Montreal General Hospital. 

The annual report refers to the heavy 
obligations incurred in 1930 owing to unem- 
ployment in Montreal. The unusual distress 
due to unemployment during the past eight 
months threw unexpected burdens upon the 
Council of Social Agencies. The Sun Life As- 
surance Company have suggested (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1931, page 168) that a 
central bureau be established for the registra- 
tion and relief where necessary, of unemployed 
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provincial authority in relation to the subject- 
matter thereof is superseded and remains in- 
operative so long as the Dominion legislation 
continues in force. But until Parliament so 
legislates, the primary authority of the pro- 
vincial legislatures in relation to that subject- 
matter remains within the provincial area, un- 
impaired and unrestrained. 

Secondly, the Parliament of Canada has ex- 
clusive legislative and executive authority to 
provide for the carrying into effect of the 
principles and rules set out in the said Draft 
Convention and Recommendations in relation 
to such undertakings as are carried on by the 
Dominion Government. 

Thirdly, the Parliament of Canada possesses 
exclusive legislative and administrative juris- 
diction to provide for the carrying into effect 
oi the principles and rules set out in the said 
Draft Convention and Recommendations for 
those parts of Canada which are within the 
boundaries of any province. 


Montreal in 1930 


office workers, and offered the Council the 
use of office space and staff from the com- 
pany’s personnel department. Accepting this 
offer the council made a study of the general 
unemployment situation, and this investiga- 
tion resulted in a decision to appoint a Special 
Committee on Emergency Unemployment Re- 
hef, widely representative of business and 
charitable interests in the city. 

“In view of the fact that there is no public 
department giving outdoor relief in Mont- 
real, it became apparent that the private 
agencies would have to organize the neces- 
sary machinery to provide for the many 
people in distress who could not be cared for 
by existing agencies. Following conferences 
of members of this Council with officers of the 
Central Council of St. Vincent de Paul Socie- 
ties, representing the charitable work of the 
Catholic community, and the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, it was agreed that if 
the public authorities should desire the ser- 
vices of these agencies in dispensing public 
funds for emergency unemployment relief, each 
organization would take the necessary 
measures to provide for the people in dis- 
tress falling within its own scope. The city 
authorities accepted the offers of assistance on 
this basis, and accordingly the Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment of the Council 
undertook responsibility for the co-ordination 
of emergency relief services for the Protestant 
community.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

" f 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 7,507, their em- 
ployees numbering 899,823 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


March was 1,825, having an aggregate 
membership of 208,387 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. . 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 7,507 firms, 
employment at the beginning of April showed 
a seasonal falling-off, but this was smaller 
than the average decline recorded on April 
1 in the years since 1920. The payrolls of 
these firms aggregated 899,823 persons, com- 
pared with 902,833 in the preceding month. 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
stood at 99.7, as compared with 100.2 on 
March 1, and with 107.8, 110.4, 102.3, 97.4, 
92.5, 88.3, 90.4, 88.7, 81.8 and 85.1 on April 
1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the index 
at the latest date, while lower than in 1980, 
1929 and 1928, was higher than it was at the 
beginning of April in earlier years of the 
record. 

The most outstanding changes in employ- 
-ment were the increases in manufacturing, 
which were unusually large for the time of 
year, and the heavy seasonal losses in logging 
camps. In addition, there were important 
advances in building construction, transporta- 
tion and trade, while considerable curtail- 
ment was indicated in highway and railway 
construction and coal mining. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except Ontario registered re- 
duced employment, the losses in Quebec in- 
volving the greatest number of workers. 


Maritume Provinces—There was a further 
decrease in employment in the Maritime 
provinces on April 1, when the 549 co-oper- 
ating employers reduced their payrolls by 


1)584 persons to 69,546. Construction was 
slacker, and logging showed important sea- 
sonal losses, while manufacturing and shipping 
were decidedly brisker, and trade also showed 
improvement. The index, at 102.8, was 
between five and six points lower than at the 
beginning of April, 1980, when rather smaller 
declines had been indicated. 


Quebec.—Manufactures showed heightened 
activity, there being increases in the textile, 
iron and steel, lumber, tobacco and non-ferrous 
metal divisions; on the other hand, losses 
were noted in pulp and paper, vegetable food 
and some other factories. Mining, transpor- 
tation, building construction and trade 
afforded more employment, while logging re- 
ported large seasonal contractions, and rail- 
road construction was also slacker. Statements 
were received from 1,743 firms, with 260,339 
employees, as against 263,099 on March 1. 
The index was lower than on the same date 
last year, although the curtailment then indi- 
cated was on a much larger scale. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
upward in Ontario, where 3,369 employers 
added 3,152 workers to their staffs, bringing 
them to 377,494 on April 1. A pronounced 
reduction had been registered by the firms 
making returns for the same date in 1980, 
but the index then was some ten points higher 
than at the beginning of April this year. 
Important seasonal losses were indicated in 
logging on the date under review, and highway 
construction also showed curtailment, while 
manufactures (notably of iron and steel pro- 
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ducts), building construction, transportation 
and trade recorded increased employment. 


Prairie Provinces—Further seasonal losses 
were noted in the Prairie provinces, but these 
involved fewer workers than those reported 
on April 1, 1980, when the index was, how- 
ever, higher than on the date under review. 
Most of the decline this year took place in 
coal mining, logging, building construction and 
trade, while manufacturing, chiefly of iron and 
steel products, and railway operation showed 
improvement. The working forces of the 
1,091 co-operating employers aggregated 117,- 
843 persons, compared with 119,006 on March 
1. The index, at 97.7, was over five points 
lower than on April 1, 1980. 
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Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor and the 
Adjacent Border Cities, while losses were 
noted in Quebec City, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 


Montreal—Expansion was shown in Mont- 
real, according to 984 firms who reported the 
addition of 1,701 persons to their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 142,653 on April 1. Activity was 
less than on the same date last year, 
although the gains then indicated were on a 
smaller scale. Iron and = steel, non-ferrous 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued curtailment metal and tobacco factories, building, trans- 


was indicated in British Columbia, according 
to returns tabulated by the Bureau from 755 
firms with 74,660 employees, or 804 less than 
in the preceding month. Additions to staffs 
had been indicated on April 1 a year ago, 
when employment was in greater volume. 
There were gains at the beginning of April, 
1931, in manufacturing, especially of lumber 
products, and in logging, railway construc- 
tion and trade, while mining, transportation 
and building and highway construction re- 
leased help. 


portation and trade recorded heightened 
activity as compared with March 1, while the 
fluctuations in other industries were slight. 

Quebec—Manufacturing and trade registered 
gains in Quebec City, but construction was 
slacker. Statements were received from 128 
employers with 12,876 workers, as compared 
with 12,977 in the preceding month. Improve- 
ment was indicated on April 1, 1930, but the 
index then was lower than on the date under 
review. 
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Toronto—Further advances were reported 
in Toronto, where employment was not quite 
so active as at the beginning of April, 1930. 
The working forces of the 1,068 co-operating 
firms totalled 121,412 persons, or 2,298 more 
than on March 1. Considerable improvement 
was registered in manufacturing, notably of 
food, iron and stee] and textile products, while 
construction and trade also afforded more em- 
ployment. 


Ottawa—There was an increase in activity 
in Ottawa, chiefly in construction and manu- 
facturing; an aggregate payroll of 14,076 
workers was reported by the 152 employers 
whose statistics were tabulated, and who had 


13,593 in their last report. The index was 
higher than in the spring of 1930, when the 
trend was also upward. 


Hamilton —Manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel products, afforded heightened em- 
ployment in Hamilton, while construction re- 
leased employees. Returns were compiled 
from 223 firms employing 34,031 persons, or 
1,269 more than on March 1. The level of 
employment was lower than on the same 
date last year, when no general change was 
indicated. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a considerable increase in employ- 
ment in the Border Cities on April 1. Data 


Norz.—T he ‘‘Kelative Weight” in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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were received from 137 firms employing 12,912 
workers, as against 11,803 in the preceding 
month. Automobile plants reported a very 
large share of the advance, while other groups 
showed only slight changes. Activity was not 
so great as in the spring of 1930, although the 
expansion then indicated was on a smaller 
scale. 

Winnipeg—Employment decreased in Win- 
nipeg, where 302 persons were released from 
the payrolls of the 350 employers furnishing 
statistics, who reported 29,337 workers. Manu- 
facturing as a whole was rather brisker, but 
construction and trade were slacker. On 
April 1, 1930, a loss had also been indi- 
cated, but the index then was higher. 


Vancouver—Considerable declines were 
noted in Vancouver, according to 303 firms 
with 29,126 employees, as compared with 30,- 
818 in the preceding month. The most marked 
decreases were in construction and shipping. 
Gains had been made at the beginning of 
April last year, when the index was higher. 


Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel 
industries. Lumber, textile, leather non- 
ferrous metal, food, pulp and paper and 
electric current plants also afforded increased 
employment, while rubber and mineral pro- 
duct works showed curtailment. Staiements* 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of ali 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLr JI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1£26=100) 
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121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
1:6 3°8 1-4 3:3 3-2 
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were received from 4,580 manufacturers, em- 
ploying 487,678 operatives, as compared with 
476,810 in the preceding month. The increase 
exceeded the average gain noted on April 1, 
in the years since 1920; it was considerably 
larger than that recorded at the beginning of 
April in 1930, but the index was the: much 
higher than on the date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—Improvement was 
noted in meat-packing establishments while 
dairies and fish-preserving plants were rather 
slacker. There were gains in all except the 
Western Provinces. Statements werc tabu- 
lated from 191 firms employing 16,516 workers, 
as against 16,414 at the beginning of March. 


This increase was practically the same as that 
recorded on April 1, 1930, when the index 
number was several points higher. 

Leather and Products—AlIl branches of the 
leather group reported increases in personnel, 
those in footwear factories being most pro- 
nounced. The 228 co-operating employers en- 
larged their payrolls from 17,927 persons in 
the preceding month, to 18,408 at the begin- 
ning of April. A falling-off had been indicated 
on April 1 a year ago, when employment was 
at the same level. 

ITumber and Products.—Seasonal expansion 
was indicated in rough and dressed Jumber 
mills, in vehicle and coniainer factories, while 


Taste ITI-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative W eight’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 












1Relative | April1 | March1| April1 | April1 | April1 | April1 | April1 








Industries 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

Manufacturing........++.-ssceeseeeeees 54-2 99-7 97-6 111-3 116-5 106-6 101-5 96-6 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 95-4 95-0 100-1 106-7 97°5 94-5 88-0 
Wir dnd proGucts.. 21. .sceuse aise -2 90-9 89-1 95-4 94-8 92-0 25-9 95-8 
Leather and products 2-0 91-7 89-9 91-5 91-9 108-6 103-2 100-6 
Bumber and’ products... « 2. uateste aii 4-3 73°6 70-5 91-1 95-3 91-7 88-3 87-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 54-8 51-8 16-7 81-9 81-0 76-7 80-0 
Wurnvture ss 20... Os sneeantera a steno 1:0 105-5 105-5 114-7 120-2 116-1 108-5 09-3 
Other lumber products............ 1:3 105-3 99-3 115-9 117:3 106-8 110-1 99-2 
Musical instruments................-- 1 46-1 49-1 64-2 93-2 ¢0-5 100-6 92-8 
Plant products—edible.../. 5.00.5... 3-1 98-6 97-6 100-0 101-6 95-0 93-6 91-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:4 96-1 95-4 108-3 108-3 106-6 102-9 95-3 
Pulpiand Hapers: co asae cence ae 2-8 83-5 82-7 102-8 104-4 107-0 102-8 93-0 
Paper prodgucts:,:..soe deere t 8 100-3 99-1 106-4 110-3 107-6 105-3 98-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 111-4 111-1 116-3 113-3 106-6 102°5 97-6 
Rubber products... .02sces ete dee 1-4 102-1 102-8 126-1 133-3 120-3 108-8 99-3 
MoxtilerproGuces.: o...cde serine esas « 9-4 104-0 102-5 107-4 110-5 106-5 104-8 101-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°3 103-0 103 -2 102-8 108 -4 107-9 106-1 100-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 108-6 106-6 110-5 112-6 102-9 104-8 99-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 106-8 106-1 112-6 111-0 104-9 104-6 102-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 92-6 89-0 102-4 112-1 113-0 103-4 101-7 
Plant products: (0.6.8.).. «cscs seer « 1-6 115-6 114-6 118-3 121-2 116-3 102:3 98-5 
PLODACCO Whe hee edule. saeeia are ene oer “9 106-7 105-4 104-1 LOBED rir. test ce ta ecetrietehete’s ie sraustaussmeiits 
Distilled and malt liquors......... -7 128-7 127-7 140-5 T4ORO 3 RS TO AR EAR EL ee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -] 101-4 122-4 170-8 170-2 141-2 ni UE i 105-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 9 119-8 118-9 120-7 118-9 111-3 102-3 100-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 96-9 95-4 109-7 114-4 104-0 95-0 G0-4 
WIS CLPICCUTLODIL,. 05,010.) stereaenemtets eiatetare 1-7 121-4 118-4 125-3 117-0 110-4 99-6 93-7 
Hlectrical apparatus.............-.-.- 1-7 136-3 136-2 158-6 134-0 110-1 106-5 93-5 
Tron and steel products............-- 14-5 100-3 96-0 119-3 134-2 112-0 104-8 100-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 113-3 106-8 127-0 139-6 119-2 113-2 99-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1:3 99-8 99-8 128-8 128-0 118-3 112-1 98-8 
Agricultural implements........... 5 56-4 45-8 85-6 124-0 103-0 114-4 96-2 
ManaGuveliclesiso.':) isin iets: 6-8 101-7 97-0 118-0 138-7 110-9 100-1 102-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-7 105-9 94-4 151-0 209-0 140-2 96-6 108-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 108-9 98-5 133-3 122-2 117-0 109-0 100-3 
Heating appliances.) (2. semen. cer 5 102-7 87-0 109-6 132-1 106-3 98-4 98-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 138-3 146-7 172-7 169-7 133-3 108-1 98-4 

Foundry and machine shops pro- 
LINCS ars icda, Data cint stale s eyenetearstatate 6 99-1 97-3 115-6 137-0 105-3 Gb hey 106-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1:8 93-3 91-0 111-9 114-1 106-5 104-8 97-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 11¢-7 116-7 128-8 131-7 117-9 111-1 96-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 120-9 122-6 139-3 128-0 110-0 100-2 96-1 
Miscellaneous) <3. 23.) ) <eeeererite- 2-5 105-4 105-7 111-9 112-0 97-8 105-0 96-9 
IGS nee CREA. BRIAR ABE So sbe 1:3 42-9 82-7 87-6 83-1 88-3 85-7 79-2 
MAINO Als Rs TRA elder 5-4 108-1 109-5 114-5 112-9 109-0 103-0 92-5 
WOR dence states aie.s des craters eee 2:8 96-0 99-5 98-9 103-3 104-9 104-7 92-8 
Mie talliconreshs scxjc:so.scts ss tein ravers 1-8 138-8 138-4 145-6 129-3 123-8 103-9 92-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 102-0 98-1 12257, 121-9 101-1 95-0 89-6 
COMMUNICATIONS « ccis5.s's 50 Ss eae else 3-0 103-3 103-9 117-1 113-5 102-37 101-9 95-0 
Meleerap WS is 4, heeisvaie.« srs seeeeteartelos 0:6 100°3 102-0 109-1 114-2 100-9 102-4 88-6 
Telephones wee ss ess cea eee ele o 2:4 104-0 104-3 119-2 113-3 102-8 101-9 96-8 
ER ONSTOTLOMON Ue usd.) eigs yeraieheie aieererete 12-1 94-3 93 2 99-5 101-8 98-2 96-2 93-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:6 118-4 118-6 118-8 113-3 103-3 98-4 96-6 
Steam railways: §.<).o.ssbmraekaeet ens 8-0 91:2 90-9 96-8 102-7 99-4 98-6 94-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:5 79°8 73°0 88-3 81-0 84-7 80-2 82-5 
onstruction and Maintenance........... 12-0 96-8 101-1 86-4 85-4 78-6 72-5 69-8 
DUN CAITEE Seba si coat Ae icte:s «ei, Meaeeret oc aetna 4-1 94-1 90:3 110°5 102-5 87-1 88-7 81-7 
1 bt -dahy 2 cS BA AURIS on ro) Sane 4-6 123-9 138-1 57-8 38-2 43-2 35-7 26-7 
REDON at cre ciehs ope hack sis ch: sheer mere one 3°3 76:3 81-0 75-1 87-3 82-9 73°0 75-8 
CLBICES® . «Mom eee AA yirad «he ate, otebae cattails 23 122-0 121-8 126-1 12a 108-4 99-0 94-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:3 118-2 120-5 124-3 115-6 100-3 92-7 90-6 
Professional ):4 201. s\s.-s = eteatecsioiarate ate +2 125-2 125-9 127-0 124-5 119-2 103-1 101-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 8 127-4 122-6 128-9 128-9 117-2 106-5 97-3 
PMAGO AIS «tented a oe « wn ee pleat tga: c 9-7 123-1 122-0 123-1 122-5 111-1 102-3 95-4 
ERO GATLA Me » Genmcoihlo adh: «> auskccareusbiote estore ns 7-1 129-9 128-1 127-4 127-9 113-6 103-7 95-7 
Wholesales ;. ye. ove cee vitetincntere ae 2-6 108-0 108-5 113-3 110-8 105-9 99-6 94-9 
Al ndustrigsw:.ko. Oy. cee aeepeeees 100-0 99-7 100-2 107-8 110-4 102-3 97-4 92-5 


The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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other branches of the group were also busier. 
The general improvement was greater than 
that noted on the same date a year ago, when 
the index was, however, many points higher. 
Statistics were compiled from 756 manufac- 
turers, with 38,225 employees, as compared 
with 36,611 at the beginning of March The 
largest gains were in British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—-There was a decline 
in musical instrument factories, 36 of which 
employed 1,348 persons, or 78 less than on 
March 1. The reduction took place in Ontario. 
Employment was not so active as at the be- 
ginning of April, 1980, although the losses 
then indicated were slightly larger. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an in- 
crease in employment in the period under 
review, chiefly in canning, bakery, chocolate 
and confectionery factories. Returns were 
tabulated from 383 firms, whose payrolls rose 
from 27,452 persons in the preceding month 
to 27,722 at the beginning of April. Most of 
the gain took place in Ontario. The index 
was slightly lower than im the spring last 
year, although a decrease had then been noted. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper and paper product facto- 
ries was upward, while printing and publishing 
shops were rather slacker. According to data 
received from 546 firms, they employed 57,796 
workers, as compared with 57,465 in their last 
report. Increases were noted in Ontario, but 
there were losses in Quebec and British Col- 
lumbia. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on April 1, 1980, when curtailment had 
been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Activity in’ 41 rubber 
works declined, 124 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 13,022. A 
rather larger reduction had been shown on 
the same date last year, but the index then 
was many points higher. 


Textile Products—There was a further in- 
crease In employment in textiles at the be- 
ginning of April, chiedy in knitting, garment 
and miscellaneous textile factories, while silk 
plants were slacker. Improvement had also 
been noted on April 1, 1980, when the situa- 
tion was more favourable. Statements were 
compiled from 733 manufacturers with 84,431 
employees, or 1,408 more than on March 1, 
1931. There were general gains, those in 
Ontario being greatest. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Moderate improvements in employment were 
recorded in this group, 92 persons being added 
to the working forces of the 146 co-operating 
establishments, which employed 14,693 workers 


on the date under review. There were in- 
creases in Quebec but decreases in Ontario. 
The index was a few points lower than in the 
spring last year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One .hun- 
dred and twenty-eight plants turning out 
chemical and allied products reported 8,471 
employees, as compared with 8,431 in their 
last return. Quebec registered practically all 
this slight gain, while the tendency in Ontario 
was downward. The index was very slightly 
lower than on April 1, 1980. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Another 
but less pronounced increase in personnel was 
noted in building material works, 155 of which 
employed 10,013 persons, as against 9,942 in 
their last report. This advance involved a 
much smaller number of persons than that 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1930, 
when the index was higher. 


Electric Current —Further improvement was 
shown in this group, in which 93 plants re- 
ported 14,774 workers, or 336 more than at 
the beginning of March. There were gains 
in all provinces except British Columbia, those 
in Ontario being greatest. The level of em- 
ployment was lower than on April 1, 1930, 
but higher than in the spring of other years 
of the record. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance factories showed practically 
no change, according to the 72 co-operating 
firms, who reported 15,230 persons on their 
payrolls. An increase had been noted on 
April 1, 1930, when the index was considerably 
higher. ; 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 721 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 5,940 employees 
to 130,040 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in the automobile 
and other vehicle, agricultural implement, 
crude, rolled and forged, heating appliance 
and boiler and machinery industries. Im- 
provement was shown in all provinces, that in 
Ontario being most noteworthy. Less pro- 
nounced expansion had been recorded in the 
same period last year, but the index number 
then was some 19 points higher than on 
April 1, 1931. . 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 122 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 18,515 persons, 
as against 17,973 on March 1. Most of the 
increase took place in smelting and refining 
and in the lead, tin, zinc and copper group, in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. The 
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level of employment was lower than in the Transportation 
spring of 1930, although curtailment had then Piennit milwteudl witere tonsportition 


been indicated. 


Mineral Products—-Reduced activity was 
reported in these industries at the beginning 
of April, 119 workers having been let out 
from the forces of the 94 co-operating estab- 
lishments, in which 11,969 persons were em- 
ployed at the beginning of April. The volume 
of employment in this group was less than 
in the same period last year. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 241 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 22,249 men on March 1 
to 11,581 on the date under review. The 
most extensive decreases were in Quebec and 
Ontario, although all provinces except British 
Columbia indicated reductions. Much larger 
contractions had been reported on April 1, 
1930, following a season of decidedly greater 
activity, and the index was then considerably 
higher. 

Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in coal mines during the period being re- 
viewed, mainly in the Prairie Provinces. 
Data were received from 83 operators, whose 
staffs included 25,475 employees, as against 
26,405 in their last report. The index was 
lower than in the spring of last year, although 
larger declines had then been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
66 firms in this group, employing 16,238 
workers, or very slightly more than at the 
beginning of March. Losses had been indi- 
eated on the same date in 1930, when the 
index number was several points higher. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Advances were registered in quarries and other 
divisions of this group; 76 firms employed 
6,693 persons as compared with 6,482 in the 
preceding month. Larger gains were indi- 
cated by the 70 employers furnishing statis- 
tics on April 1 last year, and activity then 
was much greater. 


Communications 


According to information received from 65 
communication companies and branches, they 
reduced their staffs by 166 employees to 26,- 
677 on April 1. The decline took place largely 
in the Western Provinces. A greater falling- 
off in employment had been recorded on April 
1, 1980, but employment was then brisker 
than on the date under review. 


registered advances, while small losses were 
indicated in local transportation. Statistics 
were compiled from 337 employers of 108,914 
workers, as compared with 107,539 on March 
1. Of the former number, 23,967 persons be- 
longed in the local transportation, 71,701 in 
the steam railway and 13,246 in the water 
transportation division. In the electric rail- 
way and cartage branch, employment was in 
much the same volume as on the correspond- 
ing date last year, but the indexes in steam 
railway and water transportation were lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Statements were compiled from 
681 building contractors, with 36,870 persons 
in their employ, or 1,598 more than in their 
last report. The improvement took place in 
Quebec and Ontario, while activity declined 
in the Western Provinces. Although the in- 
crease indicated on April 1, 1930, was not so 
extensive, the index then was higher. 


Highway —Further curtailment in staffs was 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 
ance; 270 contractors employed 41,515 men, 
as compared with 45,869 in the preceding 
month. Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported the greatest declines. Improvement 
had been shown on April 1, 1980, but the 
number then reported in this work was very 
much less than in the period under review, 
when unemployment relief works were con- 
tinuing. 


Railway—There was a decrease in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
railways in the Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bec, while gains were indicated in British 
Columbia. The working forces of the 46 co- 
operating contractors and divisional superin- 
tendents aggregated 30,015 men, whereas in 
the preceding month they had 31,907 em- 
ployees. The index number was slightly 
higher than in the spring of 1980, although 
improvement had then been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed practically no general 
change, according to 243 firms with 21,057 
employees, compared with 21,043 in the pre- 
ceding month. Laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments registered improvement, but 
hotels and restaurants released help. The 
trend was upward at the beginning of April, 
1930, and employment then was in rather 
greater volume than on the date under re- 
view. 
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Trade 


There was a gain of 924 persons in the forces 
of the 819 co-operating wholesale and retail 
establishments, which employed 87,110 work- 
ers on April 1. Very little general change had 
been indicated on the same date a year ago, 
when the index of employment, at 123-1, was 
the same as on the date under review. A 
small falling-off was registered in wholesale 
houses, while the trend was upward in retail 
stores. 
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Tables 


Index numbers by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively, are given 
in the acompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 


persons, of whom 32,208 were without work 
at the end of the month. An adverse em- 
ployment situation was shown from March, 
1980, when 10°8 per cent of the members 
recorded were idle. Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba unions registered 
heightened activity, though the expansion 
noted was slight, the advance in Quebec being 
chiefly due ‘to somewhat better conditions 
prevailing for garment workers who, while 
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which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

At the close of March there was practically 
no change from the previous month in the 
unemployment level among local trade unions, 
the percentage of idleness standing at 15-5 
in contrast with a percentage of 15:6 on the 
last day of February. During March 1,825 
labour organizations co-operated with the 
Department in making returns on unemploy- 
ment, these embracing a membership of 208,387 
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showing considerable short time, recorded few 
workers as actually without employment. In 
Ontario a general upward employment trend 
was noticed throughout the province. Im- 
provement in building and construction and 
transportation in Manitoba was partially offset 
by reductions in manufactures. In Nova 
Scotia the tendency was toward greater em- 
ployment though the change was nominal only. 
Of the reductions in the remaining provinces 
which were almost sufficient to offset these 
gains, the most substantial was indicated by 
Alberta unions, coal mines in this province 
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suffering pronounced depression. All previnces 
participated in the retrogressive employment 
movement shown over March, 1930, the re- 
cessions in each province with the exception 
of Nova Scotia being noteworthy and affecting 
the majority of trades, building and construc- 
tion showing the greatest curtailment of 
activity. 

TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Each month a separate report is prepared 
on unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. During March, Regina unions re- 
ported the greatest percentage of idleness of 
the cities compared, which was, however, 
fractionally less than that recorded in Febru- 
ary. Halifax and Vancouver were next in 
line, each showing large unemployment per- 
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centages, in the former city indicative of a 
nominal gain in employment and in the latter 
city a decline of almost 4 per cent over 
February. In Montreal the improvement 
recorded was 3 per cent and in Edmonton and 
Toronto gains of lesser magnitude occurred. 
Saint John unions reported a noteworthy em- 
ployment reduction, while in Winnipeg the 
situation remained substantially the same. 
Edmonton unions registered the same per- 
centage of idleness as in March last year, 
while in the remaining cities large curtailment 
of activity was noted, the reductions in Saint 
John being particularly heavy. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article it will be seen that the curve of unem- 
ployment during March remained on practi- 
cally the same level as in the preceding month, 
indicating an almost unchanged employment 
situation. The point reached by the curve 
at the close of the month, however, was sub- 
stantially above that indicated in March, 
1930, showing a considerable increase in idle- 
ness during the month surveyed. 

The reports tabulated from 490 unions in the 
manufacturing industries during March, with 
59,238 members, indicated 5,466 without work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
9.2 contrasted with 10.6 per cent of inactivity 
in February and with 7.4 in March, 1980. 
The garment trades of Quebec reported a note- 
worthy employment advance over February, 
and among general labourers the situation 
showed moderate improvement. Cigarmakers, 
bakers and confectioners and hat and cap 
workers also reported gains which, however, 
affected but few workers, and fractional in- 
creases in activity were recorded by iron and 
steel workers. Among pulp and paper makers 
the same level of activity was maintained as 
in February, and conditions for fur, wood and 
leather workers and printing tradesmen varied 
but shghtly. Employment was largely re- 
tarded for textile workers from February, and 
among glass workers the percentage decline 
was pronounced, though the membership in- 
volved was small. In practically all trades a 
falling off in the employment volume afforded 
was manifest from March last year, the 
printing trades and general labourers showing 
the greatest increase in members unemployed, 
though the reductions were not particularly 
pronounced in any one trade. Garment work- 
ers showed little variation in the level of 
activity from March a year ago, the tendency, 
however, being toward lessened employment 
during the month reviewed. 

Depression in the coal mines of Alberta 
during March accounted to a large extent for 
the less favourable situation, as compared 
with February, shown in coal mining as a 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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whole. In British Columbia also, declines in 
employment of minor importance occurred, 
while in Nova Scotia the situation showed 
some slight improvement. For March, returns 
were tabulated from a total of 49 unions of 
coal miners with 18,541 members, 9.9 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 6.2 per cent in Febru- 
ary. Little change was shown in the unem- 
ployment percentage from March, 1930, when 
9.6 per cent of the members reported were 
without work, though fluctuations occurred in 
the various provinces, Alberta unions indi- 
cating noteworthy recessions and _ British 
Columbia unions decided increases in activity, 
with gains, on a smaller scale, from Nova 
Scotia unions. Many miners in both the 
eastern and western coal areas, however, con- 
tinued to work only a few days a week. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported a sub- 
stantial percentage of unemployment, com- 
pared with a fully engaged situation in both 
the previous month and March, 1980. 

After several months of uninterrupted and 
increasing curtailment in building and con- 
struction operations, the trend of employment 
at the close of March was favourable, though 
the gains recorded were quite slight. Returns 
for March were tabulated from an aggregate 
of 250 unions of building tradesmen, covering 
a membership of 30,583 persons, 45.7 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with a percentage of 47.1 in 
February. Unemployment for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and carpenters and 
joiners, which has remained at an exceptionally 
low level during the winter months, eased off 
slightly during March, and a greater volume 
of work was afforded painters, decorators and 
paperhangers. Bridge and _ structural iron 
workers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, on the 
other hand, were much slacker than in Febru- 
ary, and minor reductions occurred for 
plumbers and steamfitters, electrical workers, 
and granite and stonecutters. All trades re- 
ported a considerable drop in available work 
from March of last year when 30.5 per cent 
of inactivity was recorded in the building 
group as a whole, carpenters and joiners show- 
ing the most severe losses. 

The situation for transportation workers 
showed little variation during March from the 
preceding month, as indicated by the returns 
tabulated from 782 unions with a membership 
of 71,854 persons. Of these 7,843, or a per- 
centage of 10.9, were idle on the last day of 
the month compared with 10.4 per cent in 
February. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns include over 81 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting, and street and 
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electric railway employees registered fractional 
unemployment increases during March, while 
among navigation workers the reductions were 
more extensive. Teamsters and chauffeurs, on 
the other hand, were slightly better engaged. 
Compared with the situation in March last 
year in the transportation industries when the 
unemployment percentage stood at 7.5 both 
steam railway employees and navigation 
workers recorded noteworthy employment 
contractions during the month reviewed, while 
nominal declines only were registered by street 
and electric railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs. 

From retail clerks 6 reports were received 
in March, representing a membership of 820 
persons, 1.8 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 1.5 
per cent in February and with no inactivity 
in March, 19380. 

A slight change only in the percentage un- 
employed was indicated by civic employees 
during March, the 65 unions from which re- 
ports were tabulated with 7,029 members show- 
ing 1.5 per cent of idleness, contrasted with 
1.9 per cent in both the previous month and 
March, 1930. 

Activity for union members in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades was slightly retarded 
during March, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment standing at 17.0 in contrast with 15.7 
per cent at the close of February. The per- 
centage for March was based on the reports 
received from 133 unions with a total member- 
ship of 7,434 persons. Hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers, and unclassified workers 
were afforded somewhat greater employment, 
which, however, was more than offset by the 
declines recorded among stationary engineers 
and firemen and theatre and stage employees. 
Stationary engineers and firemen reported a 
large falling off in activity from March of 
last year, when 10.0 per cent of idleness was 
registered in the miscellaneous trades as a 
whole, and among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees the declines were noteworthy. Theatre 
and stage employees and barbers also recorded 
reductions in employment though on a much 
smaller scale. Some improvement in condi- 
tions, however, was noted by unclassified 
workers. 

Fishermen showed a decidedly upward em- 
ployment trend in March, the 4 unions which 
made returns with 1,362 members indicating 
an unemployment percentage of 4.0, in con- 
trast with 19.2 per cent in February. The 
situation was, however, somewhat less favour- 
able than in March, 1930, when 1.8 per cent 
of the members reported were idle. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 4 unions 
in March reporting a membership of 1,207 per- 


sons, indicated 410 idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 34.0, compared with 
32.4 per cent of inactivity in February. 
Operations for these workers were largely re- 
stricted from March, 1930, when the unem-~- 
ployment percentage stood at 179: 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
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ployed each year from 1919 to 19380 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table I] summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1931 


During the month of March, 1931, the 
volume of business, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected by the Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada, showed 
a decline of over 18 per cent from that of the 
previous month, but recorded an increase of 
nearly 94 per cent over that of the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Construction and 
maintenance was entirely responsible for the 
change in both instances. Under this group, 


in comparison with March last year, but farm- 
ing, manufacturing and trade registered de- 
clines. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE, HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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unemployment relief work carried on by the 
provinces was provided. This had slackened 
in some localities during March, thus causing 
a decline from February, but as no work of 
this nature was being sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment during March a year ago, a large 
gain was shown under the yearly comparison. 
Logging also showed a slight decline in place- 
ments from February, but this was more than 
counteracted by gains in farming, services and 
trade. Services showed a gain in placements 
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noted that the trend of the curve of vacancies 
and of placements was downward during 
March, though the change during the latter 
half of the month was slight, and at the end 
of the period under review, the curve of 
vacancies was nearly four points higher, and 
that of placements almost six points above the 
levels recorded at the close of March a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each one hun- 
dred applications was 68-3 and 67-8 during 
the first and the second half of March, in 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1931 

Vacancies Applicants Regular 

Regi Placed U vee 

c egis- ace n- ments 

Offices tile Papiet tered Referred placed same 

period period out vacancies} Regular dels 2 peri 
IN OVA SCO. 82550). .0cn, oo 765 53 817 787 $1 945 145 
Valiant ertonn: (2 TL © eens 349 35 394 316 39 562 70 
Now Glaszow. jest cchiae® . ds tata 82 18 96 137 41 130 48 
VCO V eter inn: . coca rea. ite 334 0 327 4 11 253 706 
New Brunswick..................... 733 6 743 720 22 744 111 
Giatha mens 26. ..::i27,, ieee 45 0 4] 47 18 244 19 
NLONGCONM EMG. tat cn econ 333 6 316 318 28 92 47 
Siow Ohne (ik tA Ae ia 355 0 386 355 26 408 45 
QCD CCH seas psc ie! ut ee eae 1,673 236 4,275 2,118 1,168 1,805 893 
PNIMLOSH ETD Rene. cnn Ce nee 11 0 16 13 11 24 4 
Johrills (009 Anes* near emes mer slau | 193 0 405 197 195 85 197 
Montreallt.cctise. « $B sibs) ai ea ke eee 683 160 2,316 560 401 1,210 376 
OQrepeer te Tae 473 59 946 875 209 299 111 
IROUVRGA Ria tt oss 20 ee 6 0 68 5 5 60 48 
Sherbroo kenga. a4 wae 6 adage ere 130 7 254 142 126 48 72 
(Phree divers... 72>. 2 2 eee 177 10 270 326 161 79 85 
OUPArO eS BL 29,495 653 40,145 29,319 4,639 29, 742 4,682 
IBellevalle aa i... cto Se eens 172 0 195 169 19 127 35 
FANUIOLG) ce. Mest. ee a 2,453 6 2,454 2,453 62 1,592 94 
hatha 2 ee 350 15 449 342 43 504 70 
Comaltowy 8c)... ce eee 96 0 149 97 93 78 112 
HORU AVIAN vc: cece ee ae 63 0 143 65 B32 250 133 
\TA5) 16) 0 le et ea eS og 280 13 524 282 41 369 57 
Mainiltew sy... 20). See 751 26 Eo20 768 262 4,361 254 
HSIN IStON ee sa. oh ee 2,492 25 2,498 2,482 67 157 67 
IKitehenery ele m2 ee, See 1,324 5 1,460 15831 96 703 88 
Pomerat cue, Cat eee ae 2,809 iif 2,675 2,817 hase) 1,532 306 
aE a tn OP A a a EM 92 4 241 79 47 428 89 
Onthnbayaeine. yy lh ean 88 0 116 87 49 90 136 
ph ayyein mln te sive xy sean Me 938 1 996 922 51 209 89 
Otten ar Baers" 119 3.646 3,207 337 4,093 261 
Pomoroker ys. 5. 2)... ahy Ae 233 2 323 226 62 44 87 
Peterborough. ....°)::.....3 eae 583 21 621 584 61 394 120 
ORWATCNUD 8 Alcs 5.4... ye tote 1,286 0 1,278 120 1,244 103 343 
St, Catharines 00.) ox, os tee 449 5 869 481 49 1,497 89 
bs LAOEDAS. 3: ct 7.) . 2) dsm. ee 367 13 508 361 34 407 112 
RIUM doc e's sos cs ssa the 225 0 224 222 51 296 71 
Sault Ste. Marie... 2.0)... SO 63 1 429 68 24 202 68 
Strationg fi iidlin . sis ole eee 162 1 137 180 121 Sapa Res chee 
TECUDUNEV Rca) rcs vii yl 92 0 439 101 Oe 236 143 
Rina in seeing 2 hb 0 68 ONE a 142 1 224 125 88 167 160 
CPRIRONBON Eth os daha’ scr duh cae See 10,216 364 17,427 10, 087 1,367 9,848 1,444 
WinGsoreertre.. os.) ta epee 546 14 805 506 160 Lirias 254 
MSBICGBA ke ed | a ee 2, 701 49 4,200 25700 1, 642 3,146 1,234 
Brandon ih). foes: -«ayiis A Se 512 13 551 493 104 113 129 
DAUD IN eee cae os eee ee ee 29 0 145 25 15 99 21 
Mannings soil) ap) eS 2,160 36 3,504 2,232 923 2,934 1,084 
Saskatechewan............:..:.0..-. 25992 80 3,189 25019 $94 5, 255 963 
SUOVENM Santeer ste -c, ee 129 7. 187 119 8 194 18 
MGlOTE Wee). eehs Sic atest. wae eee 42 0 42 49 42 Oa S hoses, fs ho 
Moose Jaw. ous-.c.:.. .. ee 907 37 1,020 891 116 1, 262 196 
INE BAtrlelOEd a. f: 1). Ne Noy heen 26 12 63 18 17 102 42 
Prince Adperts.. 2) 2.6 t cue Se ae 111 11 201 104 62 134 42 
ISCO INARI OEE os, Ne ce, ee 545 3 692 552 407 1,867 319 
Paskatoont ee 0 eu ee | Cees 568 10 653 554 210 1,465 224 
eke Current! 23 casaio.. See 80 3 95 69 54 110 54 
MOVER A Elo... Ak ees 43 0 65 40 32 g2 42 
WYVORKCOn Mem nrc ets ih eee ee Oe 141 2 171 130 46 29 26 
Albertact) Jmesiie. dicons. CoE 5,272 15 6,875 5,275 2,394 6,481 1,568 
Walgaryeo ie wane 1,866 0 2,905 1,820 1, 757 3,089 543 
Drumheller ses ie Ms fs 91 1 308 139 119 240 35 
Edmonton ae..6 sce Mie LA 1,944 13 2,268 1,949 421 2,706 753 
Wethbrdgene rn ou ao eee 944 1 1,011 940 53 222 127 
Medicmedi ath. fee hh a Wr eee 427 0 383 427 44 224 110 
British Columbia.................... 3,064 35 7,790 3,170 603 7,272 1,285 
Cranbrook se. sek on. ae ee 20 2 160 25 17 122 78 
Kamigops ie fete.) oy eee 68 5 254 54 28 85 49 
INGNALIMNO terie ise cae.» CeO. 844 1 974 833 4 597 8 
INGISOMPEN My inca. ice ok eee ee ay} 1 111 74 59 28 102 
New Westminster.................-; 68 0 136 68 MF 157 54 
BOntictorie pies bests tis.s0.3 2h 81 6 80 81 it 109 28 
PMWCS UIOOTRO, «i. vos. ost ee 47 1 95 43 3 18 8 
Prineavaper tt. Gia 47 0 79 47 39 211 61 
Fie Calabash. sparks.) eden tepa ae 67 0 “131 67 5 56 _ 19 
IVANCOUV OIG R tas sudal cd kl yee eee 655 19 4,459 766 293 5, 083 698 
WWACEOEIH AAs 2: GE: ok. . ee 1,114 0 Leal Ae Te by 9] 806 180 
AIL Ofices 05.5. 95h tes oc bere a 46,295 1,127 68, 034 46,658 16,943 55,390 10,881 
MLO Rain less clyee fags 3.3 ofan 38,154 257 56,770 38,129 VOR VAL 49 223 7,287 
WVAGITNOM AMOR SI. SENS... Abecis aa RM eae 8,141 870 11, 264 8,529 3,422 6, 167 3,594 
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contrast with ratios of 63:5 and 64:0 during 
the same periods in 1930. The ratios of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications dur- 
ing the periods under review were 66°8 and 
65:2 as compared with 60-3 and 59-4 during 
the corresponding month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1931, 
was 1,781, as compared with 2,159 during the 
preceding month, and with 948 in March, 1930. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the Offices during 
the month under review was 2,617, in com- 
parison with 3,052 in February and with 1,488 
during March last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1931, was 1,727, of which 421 were in 
regular employment and 1,306 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 2,120 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 892 daily, consisting of 419 
placements in regular and 473 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of March, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 46,658 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 44,884 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 10,943, of which 7,521 were of men 
and 3,422 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 33,941. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 38,154 
for men and 8,141 for women, a total of 
46,295, while applications for work numbered 
68,034, of which 56,770 were from men and 
11,264 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 UA Er aie oe ke ee 280,518 75 , 283 355, 756 
VOD sci, ck Soe aren 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
LAUR AE nen eA 347,165 115,387 462,552 
Da cea axle BRR caseechete 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
CHAOS ONE 60 iy gee PAS 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LA Uae et «oh SS 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
DOD ates cee eee ie hase 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
MET eRe CAL kt el 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
L920 eek: ok ae Wet ae 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
EET ie eee 2 MC 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (8 months)....... 36, 063 113, 667 149,730 


Nova Scoria 


During March, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia were nearly 38 
per cent more than in the preceding month, 
and over 20 per cent in excess of the cor- 


responding month of last year. Placements 
also were 43 per cent above February, and 
nearly 23 per cent higher than in March, 1930. 
Increased placements in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance, due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment, accounted 
for the gain over March last year. The 
changes in all other groups were small. Of 
the declines, those in manufacturing and ser- 
vices were the largest. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 22; 
trade, 40; construction and maintenance, 230; 
and services, 396, of which 294 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 33 men and 
58 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during March called for over 27 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 13 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 28 per cent in 
placements when compared with February, 
but a gain of 15 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1930. As in Nova Scotia, highway 
construction undertaken in relief of unem- 
ployment was responsible for the gain in 
placements over March of last year, as all 
other groups showed small change. The lar- 
gest reductions were in manufacturing and 
trade. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: construction and maintenance, 173; and 
services, 511, of which 376 were of household 
workers. There were 29 men and 43 women 
placed in, regular employment during the 
month. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during March, were 
47 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 29 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
gain of 31 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February and of over 33 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1930. A substantial 
increase in the placement of female workers 
in the services’ division was responsible for 
the gain in placements over March last year. 
Construction and maintenance and trade, how- 
ever, also showed improvement, but these in- 
creases were more than offset by declines in 
manufacturing and logging. The changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 59; logging, 74; construction and 
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maintenance, 266; trade, 50; and services, 857, 
of which 694 were of household workers. 
During the month 483 men and 625 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decline of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a gain of 146 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 4 per cent less than in 
February, but 157 per cent above March, 1930. 
The excessive gain in placements over March 
of last year was entirely due to work provided 
on road improvement, sewer construction, and 
similar projects in relief of unemployment. 
There were, however, increased placements in 
the services group, but the gain in this divis- 
ion was more than offset by declines in all 
other groups. The largest reductions in place- 
ments were in logging, manufacturing and 
farming. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 757; logging, 187; 
farming, 405; transportation, 132; construction 
and maintenance, 22,587; trade, 456; and ser- 
vices, 4,018, of which 2,211 were of household 
workers. There were 3,228 men and 1,411 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March were over 64 per cent less favourable 
than in the preceding month, but over 19 per 
cent better than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
of over 64 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a gain of nearly 15 
per cent im comparison with March, 1930. 
Construction and maintenance was the only 
group in which more placements were made 
during the month under review than in March 
last year. The gains in this division, however, 
were greater than the combined losses in al! 
other divisions. Of the latter those in services, 
farming and logging were the most note- 
worthy. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 33; farming, 356; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,094; trade, 95; 
and services, 1,063, of which 891 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular placements numbered 
678 of men and 364 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, there were 
nearly 2 per cent fewer positions offered 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 


than in the preceding month, but over 32 per 
cent more than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements declined 
nearly 3 per cent when compared with Febru- 
ary, but were nearly 42 per cent in excess of 
March, 1930. Construction and maintenance 
and logging were the only divisions in which 
more placements were made during the month 
under review than in the corresponding month 
last year, but, as in previous months, these 
gains were due to work provided in relief of 
unemployment. There were fewer placements 
in farming, services and trade than in March, 
1930. Changes in all other divisions were 
nominal only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 40; logging, 
155; farming, 318; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,202; trade, 52; and services, 724, of 
which 540 were of household workers. There 
were 598 men and 396 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


A decrease of nearly 10 per cent was shown 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a gain of over 58 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 10 per cent less than 
in February, but over 60 per cent higher than 
in March, 1930. As in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, relief work on sewer and road con- 
struction, and in logging camps accounted for 
the increase in placements over March of last 
year. These gains, however, were offset in 
part by declines in other groups, of which 
those in farming, services, manufacturing and 
trade were the most noteworthy. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 36; logging, 475; farming, 270; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,815; and services, 
599, of which 498 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,122 men and 272 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during March, was over 9 per 
cent greater than in the preceding month and 
over 22 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase of 
over 9 per cent in placements when compared 
with February, and of nearly 25 per cent in 
comparison with March, 1930. Construction 
and maintenance and logging were the only 
groups to show any increase in placements over 
March a year ago. The gain in the former, 
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however, due to relief work, was substantial, 
and more than offset the losses in all other 
groups. Of the declines, those in manufactur- 
ing, services and farming were the most sub- 
stantial. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 67; logging, 274; 
farming, 113; transportation, 44; construction 
and maintenance, 1,683; and services, 826, of 
which 514 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was found for 350 men and 
253 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
10,943 placements in regular employment 
3,322 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 370 were granted the 
Employment Service Reduced Transportation 
Rate, 320 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 50 to 
other provinces. The Reduced Transporta- 
tion Rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of. $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The movement of labour both within and 
from the province of Quebec during March 
was of bush workers, 6 in number. Of these 
2 were granted certificates at the Quebec City 
office to points within the same zone, while 
at Hull 4 secured certificates for transportation 
to Pembroke. 

Offices in Ontario issued 75 certificates for 
reduced transportation during March, 73 pro- 
vincial, the balance representing an interpro- 
vincial movement. Within the province the 
transfer of workers from Sudbury included 9 
machine drillers and one carpenter going to 
Timmins and 10 teamsters, 6 bushmen and 5 
loaders journeying to employment within the 
Sudbury zone. The Timmins zone also was 
the destination of 5 miners and one carpenter 
who received their certificates for transporta- 
tion at Cobalt. To points within their re- 
spective zones, Port Arthur despatched 18 
bushmen and Fort William 17 bushmen. The 
remaining transfer within the province was of 
a millwright who was carried at the special 
rate from Pembroke to Cobalt. The 2 cer- 
tificates issued for points outside the province 
were secured at the Fort William office by 
one carpenter and one building construction 
foreman who proceeded to Winnipeg. 

Benefiting by the Reduced Transportation 
Rate in Manitoba during March, 110 workers 
went to situations within the province and 40 


to points in other provinces. All transfers 
were effected by the Winnipeg office which 
despatched provincially, one farm hand, one 
town domestic and 7 farm housekeepers to 
Brandon and vicinity, one hotel cook to 
Dauphin and 92 farm hands, 2 farm domestics 
and 6 mine labourers to points within the 
Winnipeg zone. Of the workers going outside 
the province, 9 were for the Port Arthur zone 
and included 3 farm hands, 3 bushmen, 2 cooks 
and one cookee, while to Saskatchewan rural 
districts were despatched 29 farm hands and 
one farm household worker. The one remain- 
ing interprovincial transfer was of a hotel em- 
plovee going to Regina. 

Persons who availed themselves of the Re- 
duced Transportation Rate in Saskatchewan 
during March were 57 in number, 56 of whom 
went to provincial situations. Of these 26 
were farm hands and 38 farm _ household 
workers proceeding to various agricultural sec- 
tions, several offices assisting in the transfer 
of these workers. In addition the Regina 
ofice was instrumental in transporting one 
hote! cook and one domestic to Moose Jaw, 
one housekeeper to Saskatoon, one janitor to 
Swift Current and 3 teachers and one bushman 
to centres within the Regina zone. At Prince 
Albert also, 7 bush workers secured certificates 
to Yorkton and 10 bushmen and 2 cooks to 
points within the Prince Albert zone. The 
one worker who travelled outside the province 
was a domestic who was conveyed from 
Regina to Montreal. 

By offices in Alberta 37 transfers at the re- 
duced rate were effected during March, 34 
provincia! and 38 interprovincial. The latter 
were of farm hands despatched from Edmon- 
ton, 2 of whom proceeded to Saskatoon and 
one to Moose Jaw. Provincially from Edmon- 
ten 7 farm hands, 4 sawmill workers, 2 mine 
workers, one mechanic, 8 labourers, one truck 
driver, one golf links attendant, 2 housemaids 
and one hotel porter went to employment 
within the territory covered by that office 
while from Calgary 3 farm hands and 2 farm 
housekeepers were sent to Drumheller and 2 
farm hands within the Calgary zone. 

British Columbia transportation, vouchers 
numbered 45 during March all of which were 
issued to provincial points. At Nelson 23 
rockmen were granted certificates for Kam- 
loops which zone: also received one miner, one 
engineer, one fireman and one steel sharpener 
from Vancouver. The Vancouver office also 
transferred 2 lead burners and one waitress to 
Nelson, one flunkey to Penticton and 3 bush- 
men, one flunkey, 3 cooks and one steel worker 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition 2 
tie makers journeyed from Prince George and 
3 steel workers and one farm hand from Prince 
Rupert to positions within their respective 
zones, 
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Of the 370 workers who were assisted by 
the Employment Service Reduced Transporta- 
ticn Rate during March, 198 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 159 by the Can- 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


According to returns tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $9,906,567; this was an increase of 
$3,976,980 or 67:1 per cent, over the February 
total of $5,929,587, but a decrease of $3,450,220 
or 25:8 per cent, as compared with the aggre- 
gate of $18,856,787 reported for the same 
month in 1930. Building costs, as shown by 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials, showed a decided de- 
crease as compared with the same period in 
1930 and earlier years on record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 800 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $3,600,000 
and some 1,600 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $5,600,000. In 
February, authority was given for the erection 
of some 600 dwellings and nearly 1,100 other 
buildings, estimated at approximately $2,200,000 
and $3,500,000, respectively. 
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adian Pacific Railway, 6 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 3 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada During March, 1931 


All provinces except Manitoba and British 


Columbia reported increases in the building 


authorized during March as compared with 
the preceding month. The greatest gains were 
those of $2,164,467 in Quebec and $1,063,895 
in Alberta. 

As compared with March, 1930, Quebec and 
Manitoba recorded advances of 28:1 per cent 
and 8:6 per cent, respectively. There were 
decreases in the other provinces, the greatest 
decline, of $2,126,870, or 40-6 per cent, taking 
place in Ontario. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
gain as compared with the preceding month 
and also as compared with March of last year. 
Toronto showed an increase in the first, but 
a decline in the second comparison; in Winni- 
peg there was a decrease as compared with 
February, 1931, but an increase over March, 
1930, while Vancouver recorded reductions in 
both comparisons, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
satel oie 1. hp me asi eit: to ortyO. wie sult: oly yes wp) beh egies an 
Se ee TL. Lia. tlle Bs 





Cities 
j $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown..... t Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 222, (a0 113,350 349, 527 
italtiermemee cet. sies a 220,485 113, 150 347, 102 
New Glasgow..... 1,700 200 1,035 
POMC Yoaiie be alcicaue's > 550 Nil 1,399 
New Branswick..... 29, 730 28,525 227,365 
Fredericton........ 8,600 il 6, 009 
SMOnetON asikeh's sec 2,800 1,400 41 4210 
SainGeoly a... ces. 18,330 27,120 144, 150 
Quebec............... Sh H2RO22 1,208,455 2,633,361 
*Montreal— ; 
*Maisonneuve..... 2,973,948 1,078,860 1,666,770 
SQUeHEC. Lets cle: 241,924 46,457 332,441 
Shawinigan Falls. . 1 4,000 234, 900 
*Sherbrooke.......- 24,000 oo0 16,800 
*Three Rivers...... 15,800 24,350 112,050 
*Westmount........ 117,250 49, 638 270,400 
Ontario.............. 3,113,805 1, 745,345 5,240,675 
Belleville......... 4 3,400 27,400 
SR ranclorecs. «eh ote. 62,043 80, 697 20,869 
Chatham...... eee 15,900 69, 950 35, 667 
*Fort William...... 10, 200 98,300 32,000 
rallGunron si ceca ot 16,525 100 10, 6138 
*Guelpaes. cases. 20,605 1,033 22,962 
*Hamniltons i: stsis. 783 , 950 322,400 1,025,600 
PRIN ESTOM. ciaeleiare sae: 129057 75,945 26,300 
SKItEHONeD F255 coors 39,122 i 173 75,419 
PION GOW yaceccrs Bik: 150,835 43,270 73,075 
Niagara Falls...... 6,380 8,950 46,745 
BNAWA te. sneer’ 20,500 1,850 7,950 
SOPTAWALK daokicsce nee 325, 240 38, 600 163,260 
Owen Sound....... 7,500 6, 000 1,700 
*Peterborough...... 145 9,000 29, 865 
*Port, Arthur: ness: 6, 268 9, 989 7,785 
MISERARLOLU ects coe 7,803 24,650 9,710 
*St. Catharines.....: 158, 085 ¢, 755 77,935 
eS tl LNOINAS-. svast.< , 140 2,800 6,380 


March, 1931| Feb., 1931 | March, 1930 | 








Cities Mar., 1931 | Feb., 1931 | Mar., 1930 
$ 3 $3 
Ontario—Con. 

Sarnia ss poet ocak 6,140 2,800 6,380 
Sault Ste. Marie... 16,150 19,089 56, 000 
SP OLONLOWs sete had tee 56, 631 23330 15, 695 
York and East 869,425 698,185 | 2,451,868 
York Town- 460,580 174,581 649, 930 
ships. (es S8. 14,195 2,200 2,875 
Welland . gsi. .si-% 29,455 16, 246 198,170 
*Windsonnce ec ae cm. 2,550 Nil 97,925 
East Windsor... . 3,150 600 20,100 
Riverside........ 450 1,600 10,950 
Sandwich........ 8,000 12,000 16,000 
Walkerville...... 4,017 647 13,927 
Woodstock......... 311,275 600,375 286,575 
Manitoba............ 75 i 139,150 
SBran@om. saci. 4,550 375 6,875 
St. Boniface........ 306, 650 600, 000 140,550 
S Winn per yewlss caeos 364,475 285, 504 638, 465 
Saskatchewan....... 5,575 1,655 111,490 
*Moose Jaw......... 244,450 268,359 446,530 
idl CK eres LDR, 114,450 15,490 80,445 
*Saskatoon:)... 223. . 1,281,023 217,128 1,427, 629 
Alberta yg. 5.5 «jee! 208 , 090 153,347 321,539 
*Oaleary wach cect « - 55,125 46,650 | 1,060,575 
*Hidmonton......... 1,009, 600 11,176 40,050 
Lethbridge........ 8,208 5,955 5,465 
Medicine Hat...... 1,210,602 | 1,730,905 | 2,553,190 
British Cosumbia.... 39,800 joo0 13,595 
WWamloonss = s.s<2 6 «is 170 5,675 175 
Nanaimo), 2 006... 25 45,975 25,200 39,225 
*New Westminster. | 9,518 14,860 9,100 
Prince Rupert...... _ 1,001,135 1,622,335 1,785,435 
*Vancouver........-- 93 7.016 11,790 

North Vancouver 
OVICLORIA. Nace. «ts © 104,069 39,785 693 , 870 
Total—61 Cities....| 9,906,567 | 5,929,587 | 13,356,787 
*Total—35 Cities....| 8,182,854 | 5,560,994 | 12,014,325 


a i re en nn 


iReport not received. 
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Of the smaller centres, New Glasgow, Fred- 
ericton, Sherbrooke, Galt, London, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Owen Sound, St. Catharines, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Welland, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat, Kamloops and New West- 
minster reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1931, or March, 1930. 


Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value of of value wholesale 
Value of permits of permits | prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first first materials in 
March quarter quarter first 
(1920=100) quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
193120: 9,906,567 | 23,346,899 123-5 83-8 
193000 Les 13,356, 787 | 29,493, 262 156-0 96-6 
1OZOr eee 24,068,018 | 42,950, 228 226-8 100-1 
1928. ha. 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 175-4 96-6 
LO2T ens 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 132-4 97-0 
1226 ete 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 119-0 102-0 
19255 oc. 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 105-7 102-9 
10240 ee 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 95-4 112-2 
19280 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 103-0 110-6 
LOZ Bae: 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 98-8 108-0 
1921" see 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 71-8 135-7 
1920... 5 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 100-0 139-4 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1931 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March, 
and in the first quarter of each year since 1920, 
as well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1920 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first quarter of the same years 
are also given (1926=100). 


The aggregate value of building permits 
issued in the first quarter of 1931 was less than 
in the same period of the years 1927-1930, but 
was higher than in the months January- 
March in any preceding year since 1920, while 
wholesale prices of building materials were 
considerably lower than in the same quarter 
in any of the last eleven years. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities m 
February and March, 1981, and March, 1980. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


Minimum Wages for Women in Alberta 


In 1930 the Minimum Wage Act of Alberta 
was amended to provide that any Order of 
the Board should apply to the whole Province 
unless by its terms restricted to a part or 
parts thereof. 

On May 10, 1930, Orders 1-7 (all that were 
then in existence) were made applicable to 
the whole Province as from July 1, 1980. 

In December, 1930, an Order was issued 
that Order No. 3 (in so far as it establishes 
a minimum wage) should cease to apply to 
workers in hotels, etc., except those in Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 
Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Blairmore, Camrose, 
Cardston, Coleman, Drumheller, and Red- 
oliff. 

In January, 1931, telephone operators were 
removed from the scope of Order No. 5, and 
a new Order No. 8, was issued governing these 
workers. This Order applies to cities, towns 
and villages having a population of 600 and 
over. Order No. 8 (a) also issued in January, 
1931, dealt with hours of work of telephone 


operators and applies to the same part of the 
Province as Order No. 8. 

On March 30, 1980, Order-in-Council 283- 
31 was issued providing that regulations made 
under Order-in-Council 885-25 should apply 
to the whole Province instead of to the twelve 
largest cities and towns of the Province 
named in paragraph 3. Order-in-Council 885- 
25 provided that the number of apprentices 
in any establishment should not exceed 25 
per cent of the total female employees in 
that class of employment in that estab- 
lishment; that employers should forward 
to the Board monthly statements of all 
overtime worked in excess of the periods 
of employment and shifts fixed by the 
Board or customary in the class. of 
employment concerned, and all amounts paid 
for such overtime; and that employers should 
keep posted a copy of every Order of the 
Board affecting employees of that class and 
in the establishment concerned in every room 
in which such employees are employed. 


Reasons for Increased Urgency of Old Age Pensions 


The subject of “Public Old Age Pensions” 
is treated in a new bulletin recently published 
as numer 8 of the series of Editorial Research 
Reports (Washington, D.C.). The writer, Mr. 
G. B. Galloway, points out that the problem 
of the dependency of aged persons has become 


more acute through the agency of certain 
economic changes in recent years. These con- 
tributing causes are enumerated as follows: 
(1) the longer span of life, as a result of 
which the number of people over 65 years of 
age within the whole population has relatively 
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increased; (2) the reduced employment age 
level which shortens the earning period of a 
man’s life; (3) the higher standard of Amer- 
ican life meaning an increase in family ex- 
penses; (4) the movement of a majority of 
families from the country to the cities; and 
(5) the growth of machine industry. These 
conditions, together with waning earning 
power, sickness, industrial accidents, cur- 
rent unemployment, industrial disputes, 
and business and banking failures make the 
problem of security for old age increas- 
ingly serious. The writer points out that 
several means exist to meet this problem. 
These include individual savings, industrial 
and trade union pensions, public service 
retirement systems, the old-age benefits of 
professional and fraternal societies, poor- 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD JANUARY 


USINESS, as indicated by the work of the 
Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter January to March, 
1931, showed increased activity when a com- 
parison was made with the records of the 
corresponding period of 1930, as there was a 
gain of nearly 104 per cent in vacancies, and 
of over 110 per cent in placements. This was 
entirely due to exceptional gains shown under 
construction and maintenance and consisted 
of work undertaken by the provinces under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, which mainly 
included highway and park improvement, 
bridge, sewer, drain and sidewalk construction, 
as well as-clearing of land and repairs to 
buildings. All other industrial groups showed 
declines both in vacancies and placements, the 
largest of which were in logging, manufac- 
turing and farming. Provincially, Nova Sco- 
tia was the only province to show a decline, 
all other provinces recording more vacancies 
listed and placements made during the quarter 
under review, than during the corresponding 
period last year. The accompanying chart 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
Employment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period January to March, 1981. 

From the chart on page 582 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Offices for the month of March, it 
will be seen that the curves, both of vacan- 
cles and placements, in relation to applica- 
tions, declined sharply during the first half 
of January, but showed an upward trend from 
the middle of that month until the close of 
February, when a downward tendency was 
again noticeable. At the close of the quarter, 
however, the curve of vacancies was nearly 
four points higher and that of placements al- 
most six points above the levels shown at the 


houses, and private charity. The inadequacy 
of these existing securities has given rise to 
the movement for public old-age pensions 
which have been widely adopted in foreign 
countries and in 12 of the United States. In 
the United States, it is stated, various sur- 
veys that have been made indicate that from 
25 to 33 per cent of the population aged 65 
or more is dependent, that is, upwards of a 
million and one-half persons. About one- 
fifth of this number, as noted above, depend 
for their subsistence upon pensions or are 
being cared for in poorhouses and homes for 
the aged. Some are cared for by their fam- 
ilies. The remainder have not enough to 
maintain them at the subsistence level. It is 
in their behalf that federal and state pensions 
are being urged. 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
TO MARCH, 1931 


end of March, 1930. During the period Janu- 
ary to March, 1931, there was a ratio of 67-4 
vancancies and 65-9 placements for each one 
hundred applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 63-4 vacancies and 60-0 placements 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
2,017, of applications registered 2,992, and of 
placements effected 1,971, in contrast with a 
daily average of 990 vacancies, 1,562 applica- 
tions and 937 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1930. 

During the three months January to March, 
1931, the Offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 154,578 references of persons 
to positions and had effected a total of 149,730 
placements, of which 36,063 were in regular 
employment and 113,667 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment, 26,671 
were of men and 9,392 of women, while casual 
work was found for 108,582 men and 10,085 
women. A comparison with the same quarter 
of 1980 shows that 71,170 placements were 
then made, of which 37,196 were in regular 
employment and 33,974 in casual work. Ap- 
plications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 194,632 men 
end 32,686 women, a total of 227,318, in con- 
trast with a registration of 118,699 persons 
during the same period of 1930. Employers 
notified the Service during the first quarter 
of 1931, of 153,289 positions, of which 130,805 
were for men and 22,484 for women, as com- 
pared with 75,187 opportunities for work 
offered during the corresponding period of 
19380. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
March, 1931. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario © 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry SSS SS ——__—— ———_—_—- ——__ 
3S S Ki 3S cs . 
— = om = MH = 
S 3 S) S ab S 3S a 3) o Ai 
2 sy ec Lave banaue souks aay SSE Weabealioet lame eel tae 
BAe Bis ile Cinta TLS ge AGL FRR OHNO A 
> ia ie) > few Oo > aw ©) > fae .@) 
Manufacturing } e035 os .0 6 ected Sawiewtinetons 70 18 48 61 23 38} 193). 155}.2.:.. 2,408) 1,303) 972 
Animal productsiedible:: hiss-wk cn eee 15 6 13 6 2 4 3 7) PR 50 17 32 
Bur and. ite products. Uyereta dace siRNA eeu ata RM otters atte ee SIM Ee SR 3 2 EE Le 6 1 5 
Jweather an drite products: 2 ate cis 220.0 tos foc ange Se sce ene NNER pet es Slee 3 3 PANE 8 48 19 27 
Lumber and its products..........3...... 6 Meter secs 5 Digan se 6 Dl Re atheee 189 125 61 
Musical instrumren te... Norte Get SO ie ER NR | RR eS OP oO eater ee ae ee 10 1 9 
Pulpyand: paper produets: in. ces sotalol] oe Daal eee a ea a) ee 28 Diilcr oe see: 191 99 85 
| Rail o\ ofeu a) eng 0L0 1) Keg hey ett A ee IR sy URN oN eR aaa a ei She le bats 3 S| ade e 30 30 1 
Mextile products halen nce B oak Re aA CR RN INS pt ey 2 45 A OPE 223 150 44 
Plant PFOCUCTS\CGdOlON. a sie dite 5 tenets ae Tb OSE Ie 1 shies terme 8 7, as 264 128 130 
IP eret PTO CUGHS AI: CHS ent, Peet ete Me trate MeN ape aN amma Wad mbes Mic Te tee: che teeny see at 30 23\ ee 4l 21 i8 
Wood ‘distillates. ju6i0-.! nis): Ageleccadevcle oah ea RCN Tee HR, heme RES ARMIN OU WR te ren Be 2 Din eye 
Chemical/and allied productss. sae oss coe eet Gee a ee oe, 1 Use eee a lta 135 91 39 
@lay: olassand! stone, Neh etonc een, Goon ay. Un Laem St ec atol > Waeeacey let mee CN Meagan ee Arete mn 18 TA ete 49 34 7 
HECtric CUrrentie ie ake ec i eee stasis 1 HLS ere ese 1 4 St ae 67 59 8 
Hilectricapparatuss... st dee cet ® 3. 0k aS Rea. f 18 1 tid & Ee 6 LL eee. 115 58 50 
Tron and steel products................... 14 it 12 21 5 16 19 eee 509} 318) 151 
Non-ferrous ‘metal products 24.) beoe9-e «7c See eee. Rae ae. | eee Lee ee 1), Ry. a aegis 102 64 13 
Mineral products. tater) a lee cee aren ane 7 3 4 12 10 2 8 Si pee uae 353 68 286 
Miscellaneous: 654/385 <3). ose Cees 1 ae ele ee Rhee tea 1 5 a sees ae 24 18 6 
Bogeing,.. Sesoor se oe tes a eee eee ke 42 ASM 8 fo) ee eh 306) 368)...... 1,208] 1,144 15 
Fishing and: Hun Ging ee res we es eee ea eee cil scale GH Sow cea coe esate TCPMRS ere te cena I ote eters Tete eee [aR Ue ie ee ene 
Warming ei cc ee cee Ue eee ee oes 15 DAS 9 Oh ae ee: 26 Zt) ene ae 872| 796 15 
Mining. 3. escaieviok dapaare eee 2 CAG SOTO esr il eer crea | 6 ane 33 15 15 80 82 4 
COO Meee ris aa are GeART Salat se aaa ee ae 2 Di) MAES aa rum niee eS eee 4] ecemtcenatrel EE meen ot Ah as 14 TSN IMDS ewe 
Meétathic ores Mt }IGULG..:. 01/5. SOSA SSeS ee OL | Re inane eee Fe 16 TOPE of 61 2 
Non-metallicuores tyes decree eb he Mem 8 ERO nls,  sickee, | Ris. | A elas Re Reet: mena 17 5 15 9 8 2 
Communications...0 Aes. SO ae 5 1 ET i sera ra ice a ee [arse aA hed pticahs— Reid Pancrase bene 9 q 2 
Wransporiaulou ce. oc Cee ciemoriee /4 ee eee 20 SOL caites 36 2 Gl ceeescree: 404 49) = 325 
Forwarding and storage. 2. ).00.5..6.. des 7d 0) ee eae 20 Bi ns 4 } Zee 323 69} 255 
Rea ay 2). os coos oP ices wants ads bee pal usr unl cet: 9 aE ML cee secs al kf ec] Sa nS ee pec ao lee a | 16 3 12 
SIPVINS ane Sle VEGOrINE se. ert cy emi mamel | ear G cs cunt amo One er es Geen cae. t Alpe cant ea iene ela ec ae 60 5 58 
PATS es RD I ae) SS Bee SEU Re Red ne yee R et: Sole he SO EAI CARER ol WEEE. 2 Ot 
Construction and Maintemance.......... 376 19) 362) 847 153 693 708 483 102|73, 899/10, 215/63, 662 
Railwayihovlcin pss cian 7 erly sce gaa 105 4 101) 2273 ty HOTEL 1g 10} 168 74 94 
bob Tcd cheehst MONRO en wee ret Ure. ppt le 217 3; 219) 488 OV lial 98 6 92/66, 619} 8, 732/58, 132 
Buldme and ophert (4.1.20 Sone eee eee 54 12 42 86 85 1 599 AT Wis eee te , 112} 1,409! 5;436 
SOLyiCGS 03 Ui 2h)02 ites ciel apaien seat eae De 1,219} i171; 924) 1,681) 170) 1,482) 2,700) 1,622}  502/13,037) 4,176) 6,862 
Governmentale nT eee en | ee Bee 3 92 1 91 alle a ier ae bl 596} 249 376 
Hotelland estaurant,.| ii) Pe dee ee 31 9 14 31 13 15 154 101 26} 685 411 120 
Professional: (3.0214. autos te Lee sees 107 13 82 6 5 1 173 51 113]... 689} 216) 341 
Recreational sre. Ga. Peer en me glee 5 1 1 | A ee fg 17 1G oe elt 320 90 198 
Personally 6. Ae : «ate metse rues toes! Sat Pe A 118 3 112} 420 1¢} 402 133 62 41] 2,735) 151). 2,567 
IELOUSCMONC. c. ctepnfocctetsnath cena A IN TR tee 953 146) 708} 1,131 131 973) 2,222) 1,394} 322) 8,016] 3,041] 3,260 
avi! Household Mise scsi ees che Mean enna Os SRM RCM tt ieee SR EE Re Oa eer eee eet 46 dW hearerdy’ 
PRO Meus tests ata eigiey. iepsrecs sacs Loaner + ERE 1 3} 109 44 8 39| 150 96 23| 1,277] 373) 866 
eter] sane eae SAD ike La eee 95 3 93 45 6 39 46 36 9} 1,119) 301 786 
Wiholesalesys,, (ae ciye.s cabetee, geen 4: hic came ie aus EG cs, tae 16 2 Degen, 104 60 LAL SS 72 80 
Finance eR Gee. Ih. Oe eee Bales, ns 41 Taree 44 19 ORs. 105 36 61 
ATP CUStRIES Fer eee ek. See ie 1,902; 272) 1,508) 2,703) 371) 2,302) 4,128) 2,776) 642/93, 296/18, 205/72, 784 
Mer eo SUN Ni meine eae ra ce a sie Wie sletclomisreeere 875} 104) 770) 1,525} 224] 1,301] 1,643} 1,213]  270/83,642114, 269/69, 135 
Wormrent). Wve eiye sea an. cette tare Re Sear eee 1,027; 168} 738) 1,178} 147] 1,001] 2,485) 1,563] 372) 9,654] 3,936) 3,649 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO MARCH, 1931 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
a) at iter wala g g i lanes 
aS) 3 — ‘S fas} — aS) Ss = aS) = - Ss 5 el 
I 3 EY Fy 3 § 8 3 s 8 3 Ss 8 = S 
3 By g 3 ® a 3 By g S ey a 3 By 4 
> ia eo) > fa Oo > faa Ss) > fa oO > fac é) 
97 13 76 98 20 18 156 68 87 193 51 139} 3,276) 1,651) 1,438 
4 1 3 31 2 29 3 Seer 14 1 13 126 34 94 
lls oo 3 Be hey, 5 ST See DTS ey Wee CE eee 17 2 14 
gE ae ae 1 3 2 1 24 ee 2 1 1H ee Tame aa 61 24 34 
pdt ee ae 20 5 2 3 19 14 5 42 27 13 294 185 102 
Mei hs Nes teres eho: hun hasrarw collate ne oa eRe aie Ebeulicong- cus. estet Men ham aa ltecr an meee SRL. See Ulich faboais 2 10 1 9 
15 3 1 VA iptrrnth Siecle el me ees i eo a ae 1 23 1 22 258 130 120 
Fe ta Ne ea etree Meee sey ami EL lo” BADR atte A 02 | ar a ol LA co as a mb 33 33 1 
aS eg ees 5 3 2 1 1 RC Cae 3 1 2 288 195 54 
13 3 10 13 2 11 34 5 29 7 S 4 347 146 193 
Jie. 5. Sans 2 1 Bee 4 ey ave Aiea, Bees 1 79 49 21 
Pe eek sited susitiel «Diao eed 2 Seman | CME ee ok 5 SU i oa A Ne A rete les de beta at? 7 lgstriayere 
uch sere nclctt Rae erates pete a Peis) Mj 5 he peu | Dalgety a 3 1 2 FA PRT ee 2 142 92 44 
Be ae Digan: 2 At eM Jean ea te tte OLE) SURE. 4 ENS ? 3 4 74 52 11 
ORANG) ae ee ON Fe ot Bi g 32 12 20 14 ie 11 128 78 49 
4 1 4 CCE eee em eeerraie ce 57 10 2 8 ae ot 3 158 67 83 
12 3 8 15 5 10 37 17 19 63 9 53 690 370 269 
Pl oe Dl <a St Sea ML Git a. canes Be «chai Ntuermae 4 2 3 113 66 18 
dhe PERG et 1 es estblliicl ges 9 o hbo hated Sie mccrre cs 8 401 02 310 
7 1 5 4 Aingeve en il MD A ay ty’ ec A 50 28 12 
278 208 3 934 924 Ol Ue 2e428|0 1, 4271... 842 291 544) 5,046) 4,443 567 
1 Nae 1 i ergo Veg | ey ha | SE ey ela | pn eae Ue eT FO one 2 7d et NY 
689 697 5 725 641 2 610 597 15 272 256 6} 3,209) 3,936 43 
16 9) eS. 3 1 WR rc 396 304 2 15 AG ee 449 432 21 
BA ss eRe ease el ee 1 i epee ee 91 De ee 4 al Boh te 112 ELT) Pe eee 
10 8) pO Haake ae. 11) HE |e Mie PPO, (le 8 Ghia. thee 91 90 2 
BR 4 aes oe oe Soa Pe hc aR 215 213 2 3 So hcan SA 246 231 19 
Re 5 Sa NS ae ees NG ext 2 tah oO al Di eRe LY 4 2 2 19 10 9 
24 a 15 74 4 79 55 4 51 11 14 97 423 110 614 
20 15 58 3 55 55 4 51 85 6 79 566 87 479 
5 veg yas Pact eae Neon ROLL Mba 1 ol eels AGA pil lige Pes PRD ied De um 4 1 3 21 5 ile 
Pemari secrete = Mera srieune, skye LOWS Ree May (EPS 1 ah ot) aii | ae eo 22 7 15 97 12 88 
4 AN a. sos A aR Re Ree MRR eta deat eS Laibach a bad baton Alera ee Lacon 39 6 32 
13,348 782|12,562| 4,372 511) 3,848| 11,424) 3,443) 7,979) 5,363 373| 4,986) 110,337| 15,979] 94,194 
15 PO eae 63 36 16 14 11 3 87 6? 20 736 208 515 
12,054 22)12, 032 3, 740 384) 3,355 8,928 2. 1921-6. 780 4,992 203 4,788} 97,136] 11,609} 85,774 
1,279 745 530 569 91 477 2,482 1,240) 1,241 284 103 178| 12,465 4,162 7,905 
3,057); 1,672) 1,899 2,069) 1,036) 958) 1,772 753) 994) 2,307 794) 1,484) 27,842) 9,788] 15,096 
es Aa os 12 14 1 13 16 11 5 45 18 25 779 280 525 
179 121 61 67 49 13 De 0a ee 121 79 3 1,321 836 284 
67 30 39 BAG 168 43 36 9 oT 91 32 57 1,336 524 703 
41 5 36 69 5 66 23 iif 16 30 1 29 508 121 350 
179 7 170 224 12 212 128 9 117 595 39 555 4,532 302 4,176 
2,470 806} 1,572 1,246 606 611 Pest 476 829 1,419 620 783) 18,768 7,220 9,058 
109 OSI ucseen 232 LG Zils «c: 205 TSS ieee Oliubriaee Ol te eek: 598 BOD 4 a, Antes 
273 17| 252 150 As iaeiss 74 28 46 109 27 80) 2,191 565| 1,548 
124 13 107 129 8 Ly, 48 20 37 80 15 63 1,686 402 1251 
149 4 145 21 5 16 26 8 9 29 12 17 505 163 297 
iN Une eae 9 RR ie NG 5 Dae hia the 2 6 1 5 195 47 137 
17,779| 2,836/14,812| 8,432] 3,154) 5,100] 15,827) 6,624) 9,176] 9,222) 1,825) 7,343) 153,289) 36,063) 113, 667 
14, 639 1, 736/12, 882 6, 637 2,145) 4,395| 14,244 5,894| 8,346 7, 600 1, 086 6,483} 130,805) 26,671) 103,582 
3,146 1,100) 1,930 1,795 1,009 705 1,583 730 830 1, 622 739 860} 22,484 9,392| 10,085 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Muustry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situa'tion during 
March, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for April, 1931, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during March showed a slight 
improvement on the whole. This was the 
result mainly of the seasonal revival of 
employment in the building and clothing 
trades, and of the recent improvement in 
the textile industries. There was a further 
seasonal improvement in the building trade, 
public works contracting, brick and tile manu- 
facture, and the clothing industries. The 
numbers unemployed also decreased in most 
of the textile industries, and in pottery, glass 
bottle, pig iron and tinplate manufacture. 
There were, however, increases in the num- 
bers unemployed in coal mining, iron and 
steel manufacture, engineering, shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing, and the leather trades. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at March 23, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 21-5, 
as compared with 21-7 at February 23, 1981, 
and with 13-7 at March 24, 1930. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at March 23, 
1931, was 16:5, as compared with 16-7 at 
February 23, 1931; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 5-0, the same as at 
February 23. For males alone the percent- 
age at March 23, 1931, was 22-7, and for 
females 18-4; at February 23, 1931, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 22:6 and 19-6. 


At March 23, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,859,526 wholly unem- 
ployed, 604,089 temporarily stopped, and 
116,503 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,580,118. This was 37,540 less 
than a month before, but 941,319 more than 
a year before. The total included 1,900,685 
men, 67,510 boys, 557,662 women and 54,261 
girls. 

The 1,859,526 wholly unemployed inciuded 
approximately 1,303,400 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two vears and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 463,650 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
92,470 uninsured persons. The wholly unem- 
ployed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,694,266, included 229,388 men, 5,813 boys, 
44.447 women and 2,964 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Greai, Britain and Northern Treland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 23, 1931, 
was 2,655,379, and at March 30, 1931, it was 
2655475. 

United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
less than one-tenth of one per cent in March, 
1931, as compared with February, 1931, and 
pay-roll totals increased 0-7 per cent accord- 
ing to returns made to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. The industries included in the 
above statement are manufacturing, coal min- 
ing, metalliferous mining, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, crude petroleum production, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail), 
hotels, canning and preserving, and laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning. 

Increased employment in March was shown 
in 6 of the 15 industrial groups: Manufactur- 
ing, 0-9 per cent; quarrying and non-metallic 
mining, 5°1 per cent; retail trade, 0-8 per 
cent; hotels, less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent; canning and preserving, 9-7 per cent; 
dyeing and cleaning, 0-7 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in March 
in each of the remaining 9 groups: Anthracite 
mining, 16-8 per cent; bituminous coal min- 
ing, 3:0 per cent; metalliferous mining, 2°7 
per cent; crude petroleum producing, 1-4 per 
cent; telephone and telegraph, 0-7 per cent; 
power, hght, water, 1-1 per cent; electric rail- 
roads, 0-2 per cent; wholesale trade, 0-9 per 
cent; laundries, 0-6 per cent. 
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Pay-roll totals were higher in March than 
in February in 10 of the 15 industrial groups, 
namely, manufacturing, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, crude petroleum production, 
telephone and telegraph, power-light-water, 
electric railroads, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
canning and preserving, and dyeing and clean- 
ing. 

The New England, East North Central, 
South Atlantic, and Pacific geographic divi- 
sions reported increased employment in 
March, the percentage increases ranging from 
0-7 per cent to 1-4 per cent. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of December, 1930, and January, 
1931, and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of March. 
The number of employees of Class I rail- 
roads as at January 15, totalled 1,317,817, 
representing a decrease of 1-6 per cent since 
Decemher 15, 1980. The amount of pay-roll 
in the entire month of January was $182,- 
908,075, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 1:3 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in the 
monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In April, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ploved union members was 16 per cent; in 
April, 1929, 12 per cent; in April, 1930, 21 per 
cent; in April, 1931, 17-7 per cent (first half 
of the month). The percentages since the 
beginning of 1931 are as follows: January, 
19:8; February, 19; March, 18-1; April, 17-7. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour the number of wage 
earners unemployed in the United States in 
April was between 5,500,000 and 6,000,000. 


United States Census of Unemployment 


The Monthly Labour Review, official pub- 
lication of the United States Department of 
Labour, in its issue of April, 193!. contains 
a chapter on Unemployment Conditions and 
Relief. Featuring this section, is a review of 
unemployment in the United States based on 
ithe special census of uremployment taken 
recently. The following paragraphs indicate 
the trend and extent of unemployment as 
shown by the census. 
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On the basis of the special unemployment 
census made during the latter half of Jan- 
uary, 1931, and covering 19 cities, Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce. has esti- 
mated that a total of 6,050,000 able-bodied 
persons in the United States were out of jobs, 
able to work, and seeking work at that time. 

The special census of unemployment was 
undertaken in January, the month when un- 
employment normally reaches a _ seasonal 
peak, in order that the maximum snemploy- 
ment due to the world-wide business depres- 
sion might be revealed. For the 19 cities 
covered in the special census of unemploy- 
ment a 149 per cent increase was reported in 
the number of persons out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job (Class A) between 
April. 19380, and January, 1931. By applying 
this percentage to the total number of per- 
sons out of a job, able to work, and looking 
for a job in the United States as a whole as 
of April, 1930, or 2,429,062 the total! of 
6,050,000 is arrived at. This basis of esti- 
mate of the increase in unemployment be- 
tween April, 1930, and January, 1931, pre- 
supposes that the percentage increase in 
unemployment since last April has been as 
great in the rural areas as in the cities 

In addition to the unemployed fa!ling under 
Class A, the January census of 19 cities 
showed that there were 368,149 persons having 
joos but not working and not receiving pay 
on the day before the call of the enumerator. 
excluding those sick or voluntarily idle 
(Class B). Such tabulations of the census 
as are complete show that 75 per cent of the 
workers in class B were employed part time, 
and that the remainder had been laid off 
for more than a week. If this ratio prevails 
throughout the 19 cities it would indicate 
that one-fourth of the total of 368,149 per- 
sons, or 92,000, had been out of work for 
more than a week, although they considered 
themselves as having jobs. It is stated by 
Secretary Lamont that neither the data avail- 
able for April, 1930, or January, 1931, census 
make it possible to determine accurately the 
total number of individuals throughout the 
country who should be regarded as unem- 
ployed because of having been temporarily 
laid off from their regular jobs. However, 
Secretary Lamont states that it appears that 
an additional 250,000 to 300,000 workers were 
not working because of lay-off in January, 
1931. 


The Alberta Legislature, at its session this 
year, passed a resolution which called for rep- 
resentations being made to the Dominion 
Government for the immediate institution of a 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Abeee s Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions. fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1980, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 


and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
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under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent “workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
_ the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“ feats of labour fixed by the custom of the 
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trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and _ hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the ‘names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may he 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due ‘observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 
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The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor's premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts AWARDED RECENTLY 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned: 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a Pilotage Building at Que- 
bec, Que. Name of Contractor, Mr. Ulric 
Latouche, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract 
March 27, 1931. Amount of contract $47,500. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CAT DENTOLS! 7, Wie este ono eel. $0 60 8 
IBYIGKIAV Clad een pe. A ee eee. cae 1 00 8 
Masons tos 6.8), eee ate: ek 1 00 8 
Painters: sth d saeatnaeee eyes 0 60 8 
PUI DETSY. A Pere ete ere nae ee 0 60 8 
a howners’. ai), Wey. wee een ees 0 40 8 
Skilled labourers or helpers........ 0 45 8 


DepartMENT oF NATIONAL REVENUE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a patrol boat for service in 
Atlantic waters. Name of contractors, Ditch- 
burn Boat Builders, Ltd., Gravenhurst, Mus- 
koka, Ont. Date of contract, March 12, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $102,000. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Construction of a patrol boat for service in 
Atlantic waters. Name of contractors, Man- 
seau Shipyards, Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 12, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$102,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of Customs and Immigration 
Building, Forest City, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, John L. Simms, Fredericton, NB. 
Date of contract, April 20, 1931. Amount of 


contract, $4,350 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete. workers... fe ee ae $0 35 8 48 
Concrete mixers. ane eo dee 0 40 8 48 
Concrete floaters: eae 0 45 8 48 
Concrete! finishers!\..2 0h ee oe 0 60 8 48 
Stonemasons. ..ih. whi... eetoekee- 1 00 8 48 
Stone cuttersset. s.eteneo ner te 0 75 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 48 
Heipersiih) BAAS oe eae 0 35 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 50 8 48 
IMerrazZolayerssuy .sons eee thee 1 00 8 48 
CWarpentersichs «ach. sac Oe iene 0 60 8 48 
'Paaintersie ent ors ace et eBee ee 0 60 8 48 
Glaziers eke Sri, Le Oe 0 60 8 48 
Helperse Wn. eee. Oe. 0 35 8 48 
Marbie and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metaliathers: 2:5). aatrten oc eee 0 60 8 48 
Plastererstcccee ite to eee 1 00 8 48 
Helpersyvnt.. SNiute: hth: ere eee 0 40 8 48 
Plumbers.) ees oes ete eieke 0 70 8 48 
Felpersn iat ee eres chen 0 40 8 48 
Steamfittersse woe) lhe. dae. 0 70 8 48 
Helpers. 25) een Oe a en 0 35 8 48 
Bilectrcians( se eee ee ee 0 60 8 48 
Helpersut.tpent ies demles. aie 0 35 8 48 
LA DOULCEBaM, «ke site aoe eae 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per week 
Motor truck driver— 
ELON es prttiers coms hebere ee ween ne sohs cee 22 00 8 48 
2 Ponte lees seh Ls 28 00 8 48 


Construction of alterations to the Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 16, 1981. Amount of contract, 
$25,046 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Concrete workers: sete oe ote $0 50 8 
Concrete mixers... .4,tcantee. eee 0 50 8 
Concrete floaters.................. 0 50 8 
Concreteifinishens. 4.2. tsa: «ae 0 75 8 
Stonemasons’. 1.10 sects es 1 25 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 70 8 
Lathers,metalayjaaeid ss beet ae 0 75 8 
Plasterers). 3.5. ee soe eee ae 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers............ be ciate, 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 
Biectricians) ees | eee Lee 0 80 8 
Structural iron workers............ 1 00 8 
TA DOULCER: a2. 0. he eeee hci 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 00 8 
Motor truck driver; 2270.0). 12059) 0 50 8 


Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the public building at Kentville, N.S. Name 
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of contractor, Wm. W. Hoyt, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, April 16, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $968. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates 





Trade or Class of Labour of wages of jabour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
SISCUDICIAUS te cee. ss. a. cvs eee $0 65 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 40 8 
Labourers s. Seyo0ar Oh... 235 OR ee 0 35 8 


Construction of an extension to the western 
wharf, Notre Dame de lle Verte, Temiscou- 
ata Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Letour- 
neau & Renault, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of 
contract April 11, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,036.50. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warpenterscnaghees «tek tas sake $0 55 8 
Pode Kes laS eB co oes. 6 b.3 oo arene Se 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths Helpers: .....0.0..0c0. 0 45 8 
SD OUGCR SM 4 a2... s s.cwie gicteaae eee 0 35 8 
per day 
Drivers horse,and cartes... eee 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the Dockyard Manager’s House at H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contract- 
or, Mr. James Smethurst, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, April 22, 1981. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,900. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Maomenbemnishers ss. vs. eae. weer 0 62% 8 
Cement mixer and worker......... 0 56% 8 
Electricians—wireman............. 1 00 8 
Wlectricians’ helpers..;...).2. 9.5.96 0 40 8 
Labourers—Common............... 0 50 8 
Wathera—wOOd, sae Sots a0 b,c bieeeeee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Paperhangers.!. .2 e002. eRe 0 85 8 
IPUAStEreEE? BOG S90), Oee eee 1425 8 
Plasterers’ helpers: .... 2::2.4 tower: 0 75 8 
Plumbers and stearnfitters......... 1 124 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
RGolers DALE. ook. ce hoe eee 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 1 063 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
Maleseitensty de Oss tarht’. dame ee 1225 8 
Tile setters’ helpers................ 0 56} 8 
Teamsters—with team and wagon.. 1 124 8 
ePrUGk TIVES). Wl. ss. cece tee ae 0 65 8 
Dredging, Musquodoboit Harbour, NS. 


Name of contractors, Halifax Dredging Co., 
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Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, April 6, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,680. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Installation of an electric clock system in 
the public building at Winnipeg, Man. Name 
of contractor, Canada Clock Company, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, April 8, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $622. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Installation of an electric clock system in 
the public building at Regina, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Canada Clock Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 8, 1981. Amount of 
contract, $552. The ‘General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Installation of an electric clock system in 
the public building at Saskatoon, Sask. Name 
of contractor, Canada Clock Co., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, April 8, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $815. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Installations ‘of new interior fittings in the 
public building at Kentville, NS. Name of 
contractor, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, April 1, 
1931. Amount of contract, $1,648. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Installation of new interior fittings in the 
public building at Edmonton, Alberta. Name 
of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 18, 
1931. Amount of contract, $13,868. The “B” 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Ville Marin, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture, 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, April 
20, 1931. Amount of contract, $984. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Deloraine, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furni- 
ture, Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 20, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,115. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Copper Cliff, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furni- 
ture, Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 20, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,310. 
The “B” Jabour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RAmwAYs AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection of the Power Plant buildings in 
connection with the Government Grain Ele- 
vator at Churchill, Man. Name of contract- 
ors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. '' Date. of contract; April’ 138, ‘1937. 
Amount of contract, $174,229. A fair wages 
schedule was inperted: in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less 
than 
per hour 
TEA OUE Ly cele cok Os oe Ua NAL AAR SL CPG ty rae era aN $0 423 
Pile driving or skilled labour................... 0 55 
Bile ArivangiGreyecek os ese eck Oe ence 0 60 
Pile driving captain......: fe gaaehe shecen oie ey ene ae 0 70 
PIPSIMEM. ees ee ce eaten, See ee ee 0 55 
Pilewriving engineer. Wea eae An 0 90 
Carpenters..... SEPP Maat Cres ge Papa oUt WS 0 90 
Horct vinnersave de.) eae ee ene 0 85 
Eooo: Craneoperatorsss'y..).. 00. ©. came eee 1 00 
PI eres RUN RANG NN oe a 1 20 
Sheet) metal workers at.) U.ie.0 ey. Ae ae een 0 80 
IBPICKIS VETS iy Oca ye eee hs ec to Cee mn 1 45 
Concrete finishers................ Ee Sh CE 0 75 
Plasterers pi). tam, Waa se eek ky ae 1 35 
Piasterershelperssnc tc tocct ot ee eee 0 55 
Painters: a ans gles a, |: eure eee | eee oe 0 90 
Ma Ubwerte late ts crs een tee eric oo 2) Lene 0 90 
Bilectricians jt. aa iN et BADR ae ee ae 1 10 
Caterpillar tractor operators....................- 0 60 
Structuralsteel workerse, ois. soe aoe ae eee 0 90 


Time and one-half to be allowed for time over ten hours, 
and time and one-half for Sunday time. 
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Post OrricE DrepaRTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1931, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions :— 


Making Metal dating stamps and 


type, brass crown seals, cancel- 

lers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., wey Otta- 

a Omi Way i lon, LER, eer ta err OO 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

daters, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

hs eee 228 95 
Capital Rubber Stamp, Works, Otta- 

wa, Ont. ot 10 80 
Making up and Cumaaay Letter Car- 

riers uniforms 
Paton Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mont- 

reall. . 6,039 15 
Grant- ‘Holden- Graham, Le. Ottawa, 

Ont. , oes 5 > eee POs cere 
Mail Bag parent 
Ontario ale Ope Co., Boge Otta- 

wa, Ont. Leer BY Stine 5.0 74 Id 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., er 

Ont. 6 123 75 
aoe Ink and Pads 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., yee Ottawa, 

CQavthtishon ie aged leds toh 28 90 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given'’below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect through though not 
signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND THE 
JOURNEY MEN TAILoRS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
LocaL No. 178. 


This agreement, which is the same as that in 
force since 1927, is to be in effect from April, 


1931, to March 31, 1932, and from year to year 
until either party gives notice of change. 


A successful strike to secure this agreement 
occurred in two establisments and is reported 
on page 522 of this issue. 

Only union members to be employed, or, if 
non-union members are employed, they must. 
join the union within ten days. 


A union representative will have free access. 
to all shops during working hours. 

ie 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime is limited to 4 hours per week with 
not more than one hour on Saturday after- 
noon. For overtime work and all work on Do- 
minion holidays. time and one-half will be paid. 

Wages: tailors (including operators, pressers 
and tailors) 91 cents per hour, finishers 63 cents, 
helpers 55 cents. 

All work is to be done on the premises un- 
less any emplover has not enough work to em- 
ploy a pants maker or vest maker steadily; in 
which case they may send their work out to 
union contractors and pay the following piece 
rates: pants $4.50, vest $4. 

Incapacitated members who cannot demand 
the minimum wage rates may work on piece 
work or at a weekly wage agreed on by the 
parties concerned and the officers of the union. 

Apprentices, (female) to receive $7 per week 
for first six months with an increase of $3 per 
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week every six months until the helpers’ mini- 
mum is reached. If boy apprentices are em- 
ployed, it will be by special arrangement with 
the union. 

All work is to be as nearly as possible equally 
divided, particularly in the slack season, and 
no person will be discharged through scarcity 
of work during the slack season after three 
weeks’ consecutive employment. 

All workshops must be kept in a sanitary 
condition. 

In consideration of the observance of the 
terms of the agreement by employers, the union 
label will be supplied by the union. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIGNAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET 
Mera, Workers, Locau No, 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- hour 
week. (The hours formerly were 9 per day 
with a 50-hour week.) 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight on other 
week days and from noon to 5 p.m. on Satur- 
days, time and one-half; all other overtime and 
work on Sundays, Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day, double time. No work on Labour 


ay. 

Wages: 80 cents per hour. 

One apprentice allowed for every three or 
less journeymen. Helpers are not permitted to 
use tools to do a journeyman’s work. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid by employers and travelling time at 
straight time up to 8 hours per day or until 10 
p.m. For work done in the outskirts of the 
city, the employer will pay the surplus of the 
price of a regular car fare. 

No union member will be allowed to take 
sub-contracts or to work for persons taking 
such contracts or to do jobbing for himself. 


WINNIPEG, MANITrOBA—MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM Firrers, Loca 
No. 254, 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931. to December 31,1931. 

Renewal of previous agreement which was 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1928, 
and July. 1926, to continue in effect for the year 
1931, with the provision that should any general 
reducticn occur in the wages of building trades 
in Winnipeg a similar reduction would be con- 
sidered for plumbers and steamfitters. 
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The regular rate of wages is $1.25 per hour 
for a 44-hour week. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
TORS OF REGINA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
LocaL No. 572. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to December 31, 1931. Both parties agree to 
meet during the month of December to formul- 
ate a new agreement. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force between this local union and the 
Electrical Contractors Section of the Regina 
Builders’ Exchange which was summarized in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 715, with 
the following exceptions: 

Hours: the regular hours have been reduced 
from 9 to & per day with a 44-hour week instead 
of a 49 hour week as in the previous agreement. 
For shift work the hours remain the same at 
48 hours per week. 

Wages: the wage rate for journeymen elec- 
trical workers has been reduced from $1.10 to 
$1.05 per hour. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—THE CALGARY CONTRACTORS 
AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, Loca No. 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Both parties are to meet. 
during January, 1932 to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
FAZETTE, July, 1928, page 788. 

The wage rate remains at $1 per hour with 
a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC——VaARIOUS STEAMSHIP ComM- 
PANIES AND THE SYNDICATED LONGSHORE- 
MEN OF THE Port or MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 16, 1931, 
to December 31, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect which was mentioned in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June 1930, May, 1929 and May, 1928; 
the principal clauses having already been sum- 
marized in the issues of June and October, 1927. 

The regular rate of wages remains at 65 cents 
per hour for day work, 75 cents for evening 
work and 974 cents for night work. 

There are a few minor changes in working 
conditions. 





Farmers in Kelowna, British Columbia have 
organized under the Co-operative Associations’ 
Act to carry on business of fruit, vegetables, 
grain, hay, feed, lumber, coal and general 
merchandise, retail and wholesale. It is 
understood that this organization has nothing 
to do with fruit marketing or pooling but is 
incorporated to deal with by-products of fruit, 
and the other articles mentioned. 





The Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Im- 
migration and Colonization stated in the 
House of Commons on April 28, the hope of 
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the Government that the present difficulties 
in regard to unemployment would be relieved 
in a large measure at least before the coming 
of next winter. Such relief, he said, would be 
the result of the co-ordinated efforts that are 
being put forth by all agencies, both govern- 
mental and industrial, and by every other 
force in the country. However, the Minister 
continued, “ if events do not materialize as 
we hope they will, then this government, I 
am sure, will take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to see that there will be no undue suffer- 
ing among the people of this country.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in April was 
again downward, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in March. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an aver- 
age family of five in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
lower at $8.86 at the beginning of April, as 
compared with $9.14 for March; $11.24 for 
April, 1980; $11.01 for April, 1929; $10.87 for 
April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; $11.36 for 
April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for 
April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 
for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 
for April, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for 
April, 1914. The most important declines 
occurred in the prices of veal, salt pork, bacon, 
lard, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, bread, beans, 
evaporated apples and potatoes. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of food the 
total budget averaged $19.18 at the beginning 
of April, as compared with $19.47 for March; 
$21.53 for April, 1930; $21.30 for April, 1929; 
$21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for April, 1927; 
$21.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 1925; 
$20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 1923; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; 
$25.34 for April, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.01 for April, 1918; and $14.32 
for April, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was slightly lower at 
74.5 for April, as compared with 75.1 for 
March; 91.7 for April, 1980; 94.1 for April, 
1929; 98.3 for April, 1928; 97.3 for April, 
1927; and 101.2 for April, 1926. Sixty-six 
prices quotations advanced, ninety-two were 
lower and three hundred and forty-four were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials six of the eight main groups de- 
clined, one advanced and one was practically 
unchanged. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, mainly 
because of lower prices for steers, calves, 
shoes, leather and eggs, which more than off- 
set increased prices for hogs, lambs and hides; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, chiefly due to reduced prices for raw 
cotton and wool blankets; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, owing to lower 


prices for fir and groundwood pulp; the Iron 
and its Products group, mainly because of 
reductions in the prices of steel sheets and 
automobile body plates; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due to de- 
clines in copper, lead, zinc, tin and silver 
prices; and the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, chiefly due to lower 
prices for anthracite coal. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group advanced, due 
to, higher prices for barley, flax, oats, rye and 
wheat, which more than offset declines in raw 
hibber, corn, flour, rolled oats and oatmeal. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, mainly because of 
declines in the prices of coffee, flour, oatmeal, 
rolled oats, cured meats and boots and shoes, 
while producers’ goods advanced slightly, 
higher prices for hides, hogs, lambs, wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye more than offsetting 
lower prices for raw rubber, lumber, tin, lead, 
copper, steers and calves. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were higher, chiefly 
because of increased quotations for wheat, 
oats, barley, hogs and lambs, which more than 
offset lower prices for cotton, eggs, tin, silver 
and copper. Fully and chiefly naemutaettired 
goods were lower, mainly because of price 
reductions for flour, oatmeal, butter, cheese, 
lard, copper wire eas and wing sheets. Articles 
of marine origin, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower, while 
domestic farm products advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 


PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


(Continued on page 608) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 































































































































































family 

Commodities |Quan-} (Tt) | (7) Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar.| Apr. 

tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 

Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc: Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2} 30:4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 67-8] 76-4] 70-4] 57-6] 54-6] 57-0] 57-6| 59-6] 67-4] 70-8| 73-2] 58-6] 58-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0} 48-2] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 30-6] 31-4] 33-0] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 34-2] 34-0 
Veal, shoulder | 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 25-2] 19-0] 17-9] 18-3] 18-9] 20-2] 21-8] 24-3] 24-9] 20-8] 19-7 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-0) 33-2) 35-8] 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 29-0] 29-4] 29-7] 29-2] 30-1] 31-8] 26-5] 26-7 
POrEe neg Bere. 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-3] 35-7] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0] 26-0] 27-4] 29-6] 28-5! 24-9] 29-0] 30-3] 22-9] 29-8 
Pore saltee cs 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34:4] 35-2] 37-0] 67-2] 72-2] 66-8} 53-2] 50-6] 49-8 54-4) 54-0] 50-0} 53-2| 54-8] 49-4] 47-6 
Bacon, break- 

PASE or. ee ite 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 26-1] 48-1] 53-7] 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 37-5] 41-8] 39-6] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 34-3) 31-9 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 69-4] 78-2] 56-0] 45-0] 45-0] 48-4] 49-4] 44-2] 43-2] 44-2] 42-8] 36-8] 33-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz! 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 24-0] 46-0] 55-8) 40-3] 33-5] 36-3! 37-5] 39-8] 38-0] 40-2] 40-3! 36-9! 34-0] 28-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7] 33-9] 34-8] 34-5] 35-0] 34-9] 32-5] 27-6] 23-2 
Maliki. Se dow 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2] 72-6] 72-6] 73-8! 75-0] 76-8] 71-4! 70-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0) 59-0} 98-4/131-2|109-4| 76-4] 96-6] 72-8] 92-6] 88-2] 84-8] 88-6] 78-8] 66-6] 66-4 
Butter, cream- 

OLVR aes ae 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8) 72-3) 63-9] 44-9] 55-3] 40-7] 51-5] 49-6] 47-4] 49-0] 43-2] 37-6| 37-1 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-4] 33-2] 40-2] 39-8) 30-5/§35-8|$31-1/§32-6]§30-8/§32-6 $33 -8}§32-9|§28-2)§27-8 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-3} 31-1] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5]§35-8/§31-1|§32-6]§30-8|§32-6 §33 -8/§32-9)§28-2/§27-8 
Breads: 32 ge 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0) 61-5) 64-5/117-0/186-5/127-5/105-0)100-5)118-5}114-0/114-0/115-5/115-51115-5| 96-0} 94-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 33-0] 67-0] 77-0} 66-0} 48-0}§45-0/§60-0/§53-0/§52-0/§51-0 §49-0/§50-0|/§34-0/§34-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 22-0) 40-0] 42-0] 32-0] 28-0} 28-0} 31-0] 29-0] 30-0] 31-5) 31-5] 31-5] 25-5! 25-0 
Riceng..8 kone 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 11-6] 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6]§20-6]821-6)§22-0/§21-8|§21-2|$21-0/§20-6/§19-0 319-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked. ..p%¢\1 2) 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8} 33-8] 23-8] 18-0} 17-8] 17-4) 16-6] 15-8] 16-4] 16-6] 23-6] 19-0] 13-0] 12-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. oe. B08 dp 3 9-9} 7-7} 11-5] 12-0) 13-0} 22-1) 27-9] 22-4] 23-0) 20-6] 20-8] 19-9] 19-7] 20-8] 21-4] 20-8] 18-7] 18-1 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-5] 17-6] 27-5) 20-4] 18-9} 18-8] 15-6] 15-7] 14-9] 13-4] 13-5] 16-5] 12-2] 19-1 
Sugar, granu- 

lated: A/a! 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0) 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 78-0} 51-2] 33-6] 48-G] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-4] 25-2] 95-9 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-3} 11-0] 10-4] 20-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-2] 14-0] 13-6] 12-2] 12-0 
Tea, black..... 2“ 8-2} 8-3} 8-7) 8-9) 8-8) 12-8) 16-4} 14-1} 13-6)§16-1/§17-9)$18-0/§18-0/§17-91§17-7|$17-0/§14-1/§13-9 
Tea, green..... i“ 8-7| 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-7) 12-1] 17-0) 15-4) 15-0/$16-1/§17-9/§18-0)§18-0/§17-9]§17-7/§17-0]§14-11813-9 

off6e44 2.28 1“ 8:6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 10-2] 14-8] 14-2) 13-4] 13-4] 15-1] 15-4] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7! 12-9] 12-7 
Potatoes 2 pks.| 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 43-3} 64-3/159-5) 48-5) 49-2] 40-5! 49-1] 98-3] 56-6] 59-4] 42-2] 79-3] 38-7] 36-0 
Vinegar........ 46 qt. 7 7 7 8 8 9 9 -9} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ { $ $ $ $ $ $e) $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5:48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-5¥)12-57/15-99)12 -68)10- 26/10 -64/10- 56/14 -36/10-80/19-87/11-01/11-24| 9-14) 8-86 
Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. e.| ¢. Cc. ec. 
Starch laundry |) 4 lbs" 2-91) GeO sales 21) B22 AGlaed- St b-Ol Atl | ALOT 4 tira. tl Ast 4e dh ACT! dade AQ eG 
Coal, anthra- 

cite.........|Meton| 39-5} 45-2] 48-1} 55-0] 52-1] 71-8] 94-4/115-4)108-7/115-7/104-3/111-0/104-2/102-5|102-3/101-4/101-5 100-6 
Coal, bitumin- ‘8 

OUBK sab Ae “| 31-1! 32-3] 35-0) 38-7) 38-4) 57-8! 67-7] 83-4; 68-3] 74-2] 64-2] 64-5) 64-3] 63-8] 63-2] 63-3] 62-5] 62-2 
Wood, hard....| “ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 88-6] 78-1} 79-9] 76-7] 76-7| 75-8] 75-6] 76-9] 75-8] 75°31 75-9 
Wood, soft..... «1 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 34-2] 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5! 56-9] 56-0] 55-6] 56-1] 55-6] 53-8] 54-1] 54-7 

rors |Uroyd een FA 1gal| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 24-4} 26-8] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6] 31-5] 30-6] 30-3] 31-7] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 30-5] 30-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ $ $ $ 

Hehe Meera eae .t. » 1-50} 1-63} 1-76) 1-91) 1-98] 2-73) 3-37] 3-95) 3-45] 3-61] 3-33! 3-39] 3-32] 3-29] 3-29] 3-25] 3-24] 3-23 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 7 ™Mo..| 2°37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-85] 4-66) 5-93) 6-63) 6-91) 6-92] 6-90) 6-86] 6-85) 6-90] 6-96! 7-00! 7-06) 7-05 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TTTotals.......)......| 9-37/10-50)12-79 | 14-02/14-32/20- 01/25 - 34/23 -31/20- 66/21 - 21/20 - 82/21 - 64/21 -02/21-11/21-30/21-53/19-47/19-18 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82] 7-29) 7-37|12-80}16-16}13-23]10-47/11-15}10-59]11-62]10-80|10-79)11-02/11-23) 9-59] 9-29 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81) 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 6-55/11-01/14-47/11-91] 9-68} 9-63] 9-56/10-73}10-01] 9-59] 9-93/10-31| 9-08] 8-73 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6:55) 7-04) 7-21/12-50/15-97}13-03]10-54]10-90)10-49]11-84]10-83]10-83}10-92]10-90] 9-57] 9-16 
Oiebeciir ei tases okt 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-04/12-24/15-22}12-33] 9-82}10-41/10-05) 10-98] 10-16/10-16)10-38|10-43] 8-57] 8-34 
Ontario? P.8) Feees) 8 5-01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-29)12-57|16-07)12-65]10-20)10-59]10-36]11-48]10-87|10-93/10-96]11-20] 9-07] 8-79 
Manitoba. ..sfee. 63. 5-85} 6:19] 7-46] 7-87) 7-99]11-97)16-14]12-43] 9-92]10-06/10-46/10-48]10-10/10-53/10-61/11-15| 8-52] 8-33 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-02)12-58/15-77|12-58) 9-82/10-32/10-79|10-74)10-86/10-92)11-19|11-25} 8-62| 8-49 
Alpentacs.*: 8h.) 2. 6-02} 6-50] 8-00) 8-33] 7-99]12-72)15-99]12-48] 9-83/10-06}10-79]10-56|10-62/10-78}11-23)11-49| 8-65) 8-53 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90} 7-74] 8-32) 9-13} 9-12/13-08)17-07|13-67|11-43]11-27/11-85|11-90/11-72/11-84/12-04/12-46|10-24| 9-90 
rads: JAE Ss 
{December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
tjAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 











LOCALITY 


per lb. 

prime, per lb. 

roast, per lb. 

roast, per lb. 
, per lb. 

sbort cut, 

per lb. 

not sliced, 

per Ib. 

sliced, per lb. 

sliced, per Ib. 


per lb. 
Round steak, 


Sirloin steak, 
Rib roast, 
Veal, shoulder, 
Mutton, leg 
Fresh, leg 
roast 
Salt mess 
Breakfast, 
Breakfast, 
Ham, boiled 





Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 


Ad SYVGNEY pk awe site tele sisek : . 
2—New Glasgow.........- 32-5 | 29-4 | 24-2 | 20 14-5 17-5 25 26-7 24 29 36-9 48-9 
S= A IMNOLS be cela dale sehsisiees 32-7 | 28-3 | 22-7 | 21-5 | 16-3 20 a 26 23-3 35 40-8 §2°5 
oa eENNLE) Ge actor Seto 34-7 | 28-6 | 27-7 | 22-2 | 17:3 18-7 26-7 25-5 21-8 30-7 33-8 52-8 
Oe WINCSODe haescele toes 3 30 25 22 20 15 20 — — 25 35 40 50 
GaN TUOMs ale hued ie ghia eels 30 30 25 18 15 nt) 25 28 24-3 30-3 34-3 57:4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 29 30 22 17:5 16 — 23 20 31-2 33 °2 45 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-6 | 26-8 | 26-2 | 19-5 | 15-8 18-6 a 26-4 23 -2 32-2 36-7 51-8 
8—Moncton.............-. 30-8 | 25-8 | 22-7 | 18-5 | 15 22-5 — 26 23-1 32°5 35-7 48-3 
9-—Str Joliet y, seeil sci s 35 26-2 | 28-5 | 20 15-7 — — 29-3 23-6 34-7 38-7 52-1 
10—Fredericton............ SDs cee 30 21 We 16:8 23-3 26:7 23:7 31-7 36 53-6 
T= Bathursdeisise enue sie xia 28-7 | 25 23-5 | 18-5 | 15-4 16-5 — 23-5 22-5 30 36:4 53 
Quebec (average)............ 26-2 | 23-5 | 23-6 | 15-6 | 11-0 13-9 25-7 19-9 21-2 30-4 35-0 51-3 
12-- Quebec wer wiseresiding wen 28 24-9 | 25-8 | 17:8 | 11-4 14-9 25:8 21:8 22-8 29-3 33 51-1 
13—Three Rivers.........- PATER INO 26-5 | 16-3 | 10-1 15-2 26 17-5 23-3 34-3 42-7 51-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31-7 | 27 26-7 | 21 15-8 17-5 28 22-7 23-3 30 32-8 50-8 
15=-SOrele a. uk ate sie: Wola 25 22-5 | 21 12-5 | 8-5 — 25 17:5 19-7 35-5 40 57-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-9 | 20-5 | 20-3 | 13:5 | 9 11-8 20 17-9 16-8 29 37-7 45 
W-SSteJohn' Sia. eras oe 29-3 | 26-3 | 23-8 | 15 10-8 13:6 25-6 21-5 19-4 31-5 35:4 54 
18—Thetiord Mines........ 20-3 | 19-8 | 19 E5/-Su | bk 15 24-7 17-9 21-9 27:5 31 51-2 
19—Montreal............... 30-3 | 26-2 | 26-7 | 14-1 | 11-9 9-4 27-8 21-4 22 29-2 32:5 53-8 
YA Yael o Rot Reiner WM Re) Vee rae oy 25 21-1 | 22-6 | 14-6 | 10-9 13-7 28-1 21-1 21-4 27 30 47-3 
Ontario (average)............- 29-6 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 17-1 | 13-8 21-5 27-9 22:3 24-1 29-6 33-8 49-4 
21 - Ottawa unt sise Cease 81-3) | 25-5 |.24-45) 18-1. | 11-8 17-6 27:5 20-2 23-7 31-7 36:3 52-8 
22—Brockville............. St Tul 26a ileoo 16-2 | 11-7 17:7 31-7 20 20 33-4 36:5 51-7 
29 KIN STO Was deeeiy selene PAO VEar faa beri yotate | wey) Hi by ay a AD 2} 15-1 27 21-9 21-3 26-6 30:7 45 
24—Belleville........5..,.. 26 21 22-2 | 15-8 | 11-8 21-2 25-7 21-8 20-8 30-9 37-4 47-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-8 | 24-5 | 24-3 | 16 13:3 23 27-3 21-8 26 31-3 33-4 48-7 
ZO AOSD AWE ine rlass seeps s acces = 29-2 | 24-4 | 20-4 | 16-2 | 15-3 23-5 ol 21-8 22-5 34-1 37 49 
= OTe er eee 25-6 | 20-2 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 12-6 22-8 D5 20-7 24-4 27-2 29-7 50 
28—T oronto esc los. edie ae vol 31-2 | 24-9 | 24-5 | 17-5 | 15-8 21-2 29-3 22-2 25-2 33 38-2 52-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-3 | 23-3 | 24 16-7 | 13-3 25 — 24 25 30:3 34:4 50 
30—St. Catharines......... 27-4 | 23-1 | 27 17-6 | 11 18-7 24-3 22-4 20 26:9 30 46-7 
Sel ALONE Ee eile 30-1 | 25-4 | 24-8 | 18-6 | 16-8 22-8 21-2 22-1 — 28-8 34:2 49-3 
BO ATANtOLGs tos se ade ae viae QO or 24 22-8 157) | 119 20-8 25 22 25 26-4 30-1 49-4 
BB ie Otol iene Se ner ae 30 25 23 17-7 | 15 21 27-5 23 22 29-4 31-7 49-9 
34—Guelph................-| 29:1 | 24-1 | 21-5 | 15-9 | 13-9 22-7 26 22-4 22 24-8 29-6 45-4 
35—Kitchener............:. 29 24 20-1 | 16-8 | 14:3 21-5 — 23-1 24-7 27°3 35:3 48-4 
36—Woodstock............+ 29-2 | 24-4 | 23-5 | 17-4 | 14-5 21-7 24 20 23 26-8 29-8 46 
3/—Stratiord.).....0.0.02 6. 29-6 | 24-7 | 21-2 | 16-6 | 14 20-9 25 20-6 -— 27 30-7 45-2 
SO MUONMON eau amide gare 29-2 | 24-2 | 22-2 | 16-2 | 13 20-6 23-9 22-4 21-5 28-7 33-2 |. 49-1 
39-—St ad homase. Gi. gees 27-6 | 23 22-6 | 16-1 | 13-4 20-7 27-5 21-6 22-7 28-9 32-2 48-4 
40—Chatham.............. 28-1 | 22-9 | 20-2 | 15-5 | 12 22-1 26-6 22-5 24-4 27-5 31-7 47-2 
AI—-Windsor 4300 ac nek se 28 Daegnio2-o 1 17 13-9 21-8 30-7 21-3 22-6 28-5 36-8 46 
42 ——SArniase. 6 Ae ne antl sies 30-7 | 25 23°3 | 18-3 | 16°7 24 26-7 20 26:2 2 31 49-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-2 | 20-6 | 19-4 | 14-9 | 12-9 24-5 25 21 21-7 28-1 31-5 46°3 
44—North Bay............. 34-5 | 28 24-2 | 17 14-5 20 25 21-5 26-2 29-5 34:2 52-5 
A5—-Sudbury se kes cesar ones 32-8 | 28-2 | 23-8 | 19 15-2 23-6 29 27-7 26-6 30:4 33-9 53:1 
AGE OODAltA eer aos ietne ee 29-5 | 25-7 | 19-5 | 18-5 | 15 22 —- 23 -2 PA 30:3 35 47-8 
47—Timmins.....2)...-66s+ 31 25 25 18-7 | 14-5 25 25 22-3 26 31-6 36 53°3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 32-6 | 27-3 | 22-3 | 16-3 | 12-6 21 30 24-1 27-7 33 °8 37 50-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 28 23-7 | 20 16-7 | 14 22 32°5 26 29-4 33°5 37-4 §3°3 
50—Fort William........... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25-7 | 17-8 | 16 20 30 26-2 26-8 34-7 38°9 55-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-3 | 20-8 | 21-0 | 14-9 | 12-0 17-4 26-0 21-2 22-4 28-1 32-9 48-2 
51 Wainniper ieee 28-5 | 21-7 | 22-5 | 14-6 | 13-1 18 29-3 21-5 23-2 27-9 32:5 48-5 
b2—Brandont sts cu seen eras 24-1 | 19-8 | 19-4 | 15-1 | 10-8 16-7 22-6 20-9 21-5 28-2 33-2 47-8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 26-9 | 21-6 | 19-6 | 14-3 | 11-0 17-9 24-6 19-9 23-4 32-2 37-8 53-4 
De Rea iiiet ss coed ova yale 26-5 | 20-4 | 18-5 | 12-9 | 10-8 16-4 25-5 18-8 Te 30-7 40-1 54-6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 20-5 | 19 14 9-1 18-2 22-5 20 25-8 34-2 38 08°35 
O05 Saskatoolerea strane ures 26-1 | 21-4 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-2 16-2 25-3 20-1 19-5 32-5 36-8 52-5 
56—Moose Jaw......0.0:55% 30 24-2 | 20-4 | 15-9 | 12-7 20-7 25-2 20-6 25 31-3 36-4 53-3 
Alberta (average)............ 26-4 | 21-0 | 19-4 | 13-8 | 11-4 17:3 24-3 29-9 24-1 34-8 40-9 49-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26-7 | 20 22-3 | 12:5 9-7 15-6 26 23 22-5 39 43-1 49-4 
58—Drumheller............ 25 20 16-5 | 15 12-5 18 25 22-5 25 34:3 42-5 52:5 
59—Edmonton............. 26-6 | 22-4 | 21-2 | 13-3 | 11-6 18-7 24-3 20 25 32-3 36-8 45-7 
60—Calgarye yuck tee 26-8 | 22 19 14-4 | 13-2 18-6 22 21-1 23 35-5 42-9 51-4 
Gi—-Lethbridge (07.02 3 ae 26-8 | 20-8 | 18 14 10 15-4 24 17-8 25 33-1 39-2 50:5 
British Columbia (average) .| 31-7 | 26-7 | 24-0 | 18-0 | 15-5 24-0 39-3 26-7 27-4 41-6 47-1 56-1 
62—-Hernie ey ey ne, Peat om es 19 15 12-5 21-2 25 22-5 26-7 45 51 53-8 
63-—WNelsonewi. Mayas, veel 35 30 30 22-5 | 17-5 25 30 30 25 37°9 45 55:8 
64=—(iraal saat ais) eles iees 31-7 | 26-5 | 24 19-3 | 17-2 25 33-5 30:7 27-5 42-6 49 53-7 
65—New Westminster......] 30-5 | 24-9 | 21-9 | 16:3 | 14-9 21-8 28-1 24-1 29-2 39-1 44-9 55-7 
66—Vancouver............. 30-2 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 16-2 | 16-5 23-9 31-8 23-3 26-4 39°5 45 58-1 
Of = VACLOR a ew ty Ay slat aioe 32-2 | 26-2 | 23-5 | 17-1 | 14-9 24-6 31-7 24-5 23-4 42-1 44-8 53:3 
G8 Nanaimo ices eres 33-3 | 29 25-6 | 20-7 | 20 29 35 28-3 — 43-7 7:8 59:3 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 83:3 | 26-7 | 25 16-5 | 10-8 21-7 27:5 30 33:6 42-6 49 58-7 





a Price per singie quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
a oS a = a es % ? 
Silas) 2h eae $ (8 | a5 /g. lee | 2 [a a 
i $a B % A ae) §@2 sa! an ‘By oa > So ob Pay 
-o 0  ®O Aco = a - ge; eel enin ow 9 8 on 4 «® 
aa@i “8 ri = ‘os ue = $8 "1 88 | 88uliags! Sq | 92 pa Fi 
Fhe es | See ; BO | B25 } ) ago |o4 Mo] aa ‘We! 7 
$48 | S42) 5445] 62 2S | oa | gsi [ega4] @s | -Sclatas| Aa | -22|] 32 
2egn | O20, ] Ses oi ee Of 4, Ge |S-Aon) of ie ADn (oon Pt Pa, ae 
aPSlianagd | seo » Oo od #Od So |S 6a] Vo BES lord] Xo B= M2) SR 
ows BBQ) Gad amo ao aren 22 BS” QR gre Sa /6G aa! Aa SX om 
oO 0 = nD D nD ey oO 4 ry 6) = A 'é) 


13-2 32 a aa 52-5 18-1 16-6 24-7 18-2 34-3 28-4 11-5 35°7 39-7 
10 ao, 0) ts Se Ae ee ee 17-6 15-9 24-1 17-7 41-3 82-4 | 138-15 35°5 38-5 | 1 
15 Del ER eY Pea Bess 2 enc 50-60 17-5 17-5 25-9 16-9 33°8 28-8 | 12-13 34-5 38-7 | 2 
16 SO) Gane Walyis, ch Sees 0 18-5 16 28-7 17-8 32°4 30 10 33-3 39:3 | 3 
12-5 SO) Ft. Seid...) eee 50 17-6 16 21-6 19-4 34-8 28-7 | al2-5 36 38-4 | 4 
12 BOS) ewe ets 2 ce 60 20 15 25-8 19 28-3 20 10 40 42-5 | 5 
P2215 425780) |). Redes 2 eee 50 17-5 19-3 22-2 18-2 35 30°5 10 35 41 6 
1 BOAO}. 8550. Remon 0 19-6 17 31-9 17 27 21-7 10 32-5 36-5 | 7 
16-0 35-0 |........ 10-0 55-0 18-7 17-2 32-0 17-4 29-6 27-6 | . 12-1 32-2 38-0 
12 Oh es ee 10 60 18-1 17-4 30°4 17 32-7 28-2 | 10-12. 36-1 39-9.] 8 
18 BOrP Pe Azeeas-< 10 60 17-8 17 37-1 17-4 33-6 27-6 | al3-5 33-4 38-6 | 9 
20 BT Rss eV i te, 20, 50 19-6 17-8 28-6 19 32 rf 12 34-3 38 =| 10 
LAW a Rie ci Setet «I's oie 0) | Oa 50 19-4 1 SRO | Seba Als 16 as ects eateicye 12 25 85-5 Jil 
14-1 29-2 19-8 9-3 56-0 20-2 19-4 24-9 18-0 32-3 26-1 10-7 32°2 35-0 
12 25 20)> |. Soir 50 21 21-8 25-8 17-8 31-8 25-5 | bi4 31-3 85-5 |12 
15 30-35 23 10 GON tices 20 23-4 21 33-8 28-7 12 32 34-2 113 
13-15 | 28-32 | 20-22 LO Hs Sate. si: 21-7 20 23-9 18 37-8 28 10 33:9 31-7 \14 
Bo? (oped lc aa eae ER eM PPE P| | rh C8 Re OR A |e 25 17-7 28 26 10 Bae Par 36-2 115 
Baath eee eee 20 Bc 2 c's ca MA ee Ren | Een SARS A 8 16-1 30°5 24 8 iy SL 35-2 116 
10-18 ZA ll ers cian 10 60 20 17 fi Mal 2, ha 17-8 34 27°5 9 30-8 34-5 |17 
AM Mercer loner ae ensie | eats Sete te 8 50 Fite oles ahem at allls hea es 19-5 3L 25°8 10 31:3 |. 35-4 118 
L2sOe Sa) Weoamoo! |. a5h<- SL Aarts 20-2 21-1 24-5 15-8 39°3 25-7 12 34:6 36-9./19 
BO Maes lis CaS ent. 15 10 60 18-1 16-7 26-8 18-5 28-7 23-8 11 31-2 35 {20 
i7-0 28-4 19-3 1i-1 73-3 19-8 18-8 32-1 16-0 20-1 22-8 11-7 33 +6 36-6 
15 Of. 2h920.. FB eee 19-5 19-6 29-8 16-8 28 24-2 11 36-2} 386-9 /21 
16 Se) Jal eae & ee 9° | Seale... : 19-7 16-7 30°3 17:8 22-5 20 10 31 | 35 422 
15 28 20-25) |) OS20 0 eee. 19 15-5 26-8 14:8 23-1 18-7 | 10-11 30 » 84-5 123 
SM dnillemeGas v1. BEER Cs 5 8 Lene ro. 17-5 21-5 32-8 16-1 20-4 18-5 ag-5 35-4 386 = {24 
20 25 15-20) |. Soe eae 20+1 18-3 31-4 17:3 22-3 18-2 10 32-5 | . 38-9 125 
14-17 28 15-18 10 75 20-5 17-5 31 15-9 25°5 25-1 11 35 . 85-7 126 
20 3 15-17 TO) AR aaa... 22-5 18-3 32-5 18-1 23 19-8 | all-4 33 37°5 |27 
14 2 LS | eaten tae: ot at's a 16-5 34-3 16-8 30-5 25°5 12 32°8 37-7 |28 
18 SU GOS: [o..ereegete a Meee 75 20-5 18-8 33-1 16-1 Zui ON Ne ea DIZ lala -| ,,37-6./29 
oe 15 BP i eee aks Gee 18 17-5 36-8 15-1 28-4 25 al2-5 32:5] 36-1./30 
18 SOIR SSNs.) A eee 75 18 16-5 36-9 15-6 28°7 25°8 12 34-4 38:3 [31 
See 32 18 15 e Wl tree ss 19-1 19-4 29°3 14-7 25-2 23:1] bil 34°3 36:1 132 
15 35 18 1 (Ae Ses 20-7 22-5 30 15-4 25:3 22-6 | all-8 31-2 36-1 133 
OD ee eee AS BOR RESP c/o os. RR 18 21 32-9 14-3 25-2 21-9 12 32-8 35°6 [34 
Rae Eee 20 RAP | ec ke 19 19-5 26-5 14-7 27-4 22-8 11 32-5 35-9 |35 
0 25 LZ Oat mae 19-7 21-5 28-6 12:5 22 18-6 LON licen 35:1 136 
16-18 | 22-24 | 16-18 12 60 19-6 18 29-2 14:8 24-3 20-9 | ali-8 32-3 |. 35-2 137 
ag teach |B gabe Si 18 » hs ero io NA 0 19 18-3 33-4 15-8 PAO | Bin Bh eet 10 30°5 35°8 138 
Boe hie) Ohi) > ice ERNE EOL colle Co cays 19-9 19-4 38-2 15-6 23-9 20-6 10 30°7 |- 36-5. 139 
16 31 14-25 BAe aed 5 20 20-5 27-6 14-1 25 19-1 11 33°7 36-9 |40 
Pant Ge 25 15 odlaee ae eda ae ae 21:3 18 37-2 15-7 27 24 12 SPARE 37 41 
Byes ARN ea sete ts SO 23 > Rede oe some as 18-7 18 33-4 16 23-8 19 12 34 37-5 |42 
Bho Peba halle tes Blabis)s 15 ea ie Weer, ae 20 16-5 31-7 12:3 23 19:2 | al1:8 31 34-8 143 
Bh io ool aid 0 ae Ol ee eee eRe Bt lene ec ote 17 17-5 29 Me 7, 32-6 27-5 jall-12-5| 36 36-7 |44 
op eigenet. 20-25 25 10 75 24-5 19-7 25-3 16-8 35-1 28-6 13 Aiea ere 37-7 145 
sinha silat han o- 25 11 Rei ae 18 20 See Bae 12-7 Sa Or leemrecrae : 15 Sekt ce 36-8 146 
MBN na [lee birt 15 Bre, Ger 80 21 21 30-5 18-5 37-5 283) IBALOrie || cies pater 38 - |47 
Sarre: Mateo 25 hfe ale Dea ete 20 22:7 41-5 19-2 30°5 25:3 12 33 38-1 |48 
rested | eae oak 18 SiS: eae. 22-5 16-5 30°8 19-8 30°3 26-2 | al2-5 35 38-4. 149 
pees: fe 25 20 . ae ae eee a 20 18-7 29-5 18-6 31-5 26:6 | al2-5 35-7 39 150 
Bea Sk. 31-9 18#0).'|. bReSe eae... 22-9 17-2 30-4 15-0 26-2 20-2 12-0 39-6 36-0 
20-30 32 18 |i Be oe 23°70 | ) 16-7, 30-5 14-8 28-8 21-8 | b12 32°5 36-9 [51 
Ab ate 30 18 - Be eo 3 22 17-7 30-2 15-1 23-6 18-5 12 28-6 35-1 |52 
25 28-5 14:3 16°3) eos. .: 24-6 21-0 34-0 15-7 24-5 17:8 12:3 28-7 35°9 
25 30-32 RO [he $c Sees Pees oh 25 19-9 35 15-5 25 18-6 12 29-3 35-1 {53 
25 Ob he aes. 125) [saves 25 20 31-7 16-5 25 19-2 11 27-2 37°5 |54 
28 28 10 ZO PT ees os 23-7 ZUODN Vince dette 15-4 26 15-6 13 27:3 33°9 |55 
25 25 UST estes Ga clic oc eal Gee ner 22:5 35°3 15-2 21-8 17-7 13 31-1 37 56 
22-0 26-7 11-8 1S Oil. Foes... 22-5 22-9 29-9 15-3 24-3 17-2 11-2 30-4 37-6 
25 30 Fi) [io geasenentcee | eels) 21-5 25 25-5 16-2 22-1 14-2 11 30-3 38-9 |57 
25 30 1S | - [os eee 25 25 26-6 15-5 22-5 AZ al3 30 36 = [58 
20 20-25 |10-12-5 WOE ue 5,5. 19-1 21-6 25-9 14-6 25-8 19-7 | all-1 29-4 37:2..)59 
22 24-28 10 Pye 1 ee 24-5 22-8 35-4 15-1 28 -2 20-2 11 34 38-5 |60 
18 25 10 ZOOM Ma feeac eh ss 22-5 20 36 15 22-8 15 10 28-4 37-2 |61 
19-8 20°7 19-0 26. Se eee i. 23-5 21-8 33-6 18-6 29-0 23°53 13-4 37-2 40-0 
25 30 18 Us os gee 25 25 40 19-2 28-6 PRE Soh AEE AE Eee SEN 39-6 |62 
30 BO) cache BO eee. 26 25 28-6 20 30 23-6 | a14-3 35 38-9 163 
30 SOP! Iewiceyns.. ZOU Maas: 3.2 25 24-7 28-3 18-9 32:1 26 al4-3 37°5 40 164 
12-5 ZOE lpi k eee Ue 2 6 aeee 21-8 20-4 31-5 15:3 26-8 22-9 Lik 38 39-6 |65 
11 22 20 CoS 21-4 18 34-3 16-4 26-4 24-4 11-1 36-6 38-8 |66 
10 ZO Ay Ihcyeeat sos | eect [ERO ore 21:8 19-8 31-1 16-1 24-2 20-1 | al4-3 38-5 | ° 40-9 |67 
PALM A eto: ol ey cs Sey POR 1) See 6 eee 23-7 20 39 20 28-1 20-8 | a12:5 35 40 |68 
> pease» 20 A Ronee 15 BEE a foyexc 23-3 21-7 35-8 22-5 36-1 27-3 | al6-7 40 42 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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2 é ad ‘i A Canned Vegetables 
3 we 2 ois a & ; . — 
roast Wh gy | Bos es | sa | = Ee 
Locality an asi aa neh Shee aK 7 oe oS) & & 
ZS a & Eee| & 39 E A % raed F 
=o) Qa. np) ce ere =" } oe GS - Os Si Ak 
2— = 32 |lSeg| of A ga £&s a3 as 
os eee ok Ho be 2 a co Ek Oe ae 
S faa w ey fc ae BH ee Ay Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............6-. 27-8 | a 6-3 17-3 3-4 5-6 $-5 11-7 13-5 12-4 14.2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 27:0 7-0 17-2 3-8 5-2 9-6 13-4 14-6 12:3 13-9 
d= SV ANGVRs te ee hs minis sb metas ots 27-5 7:3 16-9 3-7 5:3 9-5 13-4 14-2 12-2 13-9 
2—New Glasgow..............005- 26-8 |6-7-7-3 16-7 3:7 5 9-5 1265 13-6 11-6 13-6 
S— Amherst eeean is. We i ok os Ailes 26 7°3 16:7 4 5 9-5 12-3 15 12-8 13-8 
Gre VELLA. hop tne Sse tele. ole eae es 27-8 6:7 17-2 3:5 5-4 9-3 13-6 15-1 17) 14-2 
D=—WANGSOT ee ef oc tasees rons be (Ale = 25 6-7-7°3 19 4-] 5 10 14 15 13-5 15 
GPU One. Meters dss oa es, oy ae thereon 28-6 6-7 16-7 3°9 5:5 9-6 12-7 14-4 11-7 13-1 
7—P.K.1.—Charlottetown........ 25 1:3 18 3:5 5 9-8 14-8 15 13-6 14-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 28-5 7-4 17-3 3-9 4-9 9-6 13-3 13-8 42-1 13-5 
S—NMOonctonei. . .d. ee thas ob hearers 28-4 8 17 3:9 5:2 11-4 13 14-6 14 13-6 
OQ St. JOMN a cc geek Cee ce aes. 27-9 7:3 18-5 3°6 4-9 8-6 11-9 13-7 10-9 13-5 
10—Brederieton...3...00.3 62 0R6 ke 27-5 |6-7-7-3 16:8 3:8 4-8 8-9 14-7 13-9 11-4 13-7 
it -Bathursthae.: eckees cohen 30 7:3 17 4-2 4-5 9-5 13-5 18 12 13 
Quebec (average)................... 25°74 5:3 16-3 3-4 5-4 8-4 11-4 11-9 12-9 13-4 
12-—Quebeen: Sysco. 0. Reibe ce weeds: 26:8 6-7 15-2 3°5 5-4 9-5 12-3 11-6 11-6 14-1 
18—Three Rivers.) .. i... oe. 29-1 4-7 15 3°8 5 8-1 11-7 12-9 15-5 13-6 
14—Sherbrooke.... 5. 518) 00.10. dene. 25:4 5 16-2 3°5 5:4 8-4 11-7 12:8 12 14-7 
HD SOLEL Pio aly ah slasccc ihe ok ee ein 25:8 5 18 DicAilleretstkebes 8 10-7 12-9 10-6 13-3 
16—St., Hyacinthe;. 00.00. k denen 22-8 4-3 16:3 3 6-5 8-7 12-2 12-1 13-1 12-6 
I St TOWNES. ss. 4.65 Se cca Me htt os 23 4-7-6 17 2-8 5 7-1 10 10 16-7 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 26:7 4-3-5 16-3 3-5 5-7 7-7 11-7 11-5 13-3 12-8 
19=-Montreal i)... ess uber « 27-5 6-6-7 16-8 3°8 4-8 9-5 11-1 12 12-8 13-7 
20 Fe Os Pee SR in ak ee ee er 24-6 | 4-7-6 15-5 3-7 5 8-8 11-4 11 10-7 10-6 
Ontario (average).................-. 28-0 6-0 16-9 3-1 4-8 10-0 12-2 13-6 41-3 13-3 
Dit - OCCA Wy: Mika s dag oh eis s boo ate 29-2 |5-38-7°3 17-4 3°9 5-5 10-3 10-6 11-7 10:3 12-9 
22 ESROCKVALES. «4 feces. 4) oat ce aeyerte 26-5 6 17-6 3:2 4-4 10-8 11-8 11 10-2 13-1 
23 5-- KanssCOmuee oO ewe ek hse ere. gs 23°6 5:3 15-5 3-1 4-7 9-2 12-2 12-2 9-7 12:3 
24-—Belleyilless.), . bi. thc.) ae aoe oe 25-4 |4-7-5-3 16-2 3 5 10-4 12 11-2 10-3 12-5 
26 Peterborough... .... 2... 0. ess 25-7 4-7 15-7 3 4:3 10-9 12-1 1282 9°38 13-5 
26-—OBNA WEI. 30 bes be iaveis butte Tete a 29-2 6-6-7 16 2-6 4-9 9-6 10-7 13-9 10-5 12-2 
Fae) aU MMe 1 aN SN eS Mee at Joh 5 29-6 5-3 17 3:3 4-4 10-6 12-6 13-2 11-1 14-3 
28 WOT ONTO seas jen ic oe else 32°8 |6-7-7:3 17-5 3-1 5 9-4 11-8 13-2 Lied 13-4 
29— Niagara Falls... 0... ie cms. e st 32-2 6:7 18-4 3-2 4-6 9-5 13-9 13 10-9 14-4 
30—St. Catharines..............00% 27-8 5:3 16-7 3 4-4 9-7 12-1 12-9 10-9 13-1 
Sire ERAT TGONs.. . 2.5. eays bias eters 32-4 |5-3-6-7 17-7 3 5-1 10-3 11-2 12-8 10-6 13-7 
Sc DEANtOrG we i4.3; ake. Uae aes 30-1 |4°7-6-7 16-6 2-6 4-2 10:3 12-3 12-4 9-9 12:8 
SSS AN REE UE AN ee i aie, 8 Ta 31-9 6 17-2 2°8 4-7 10-5 13-1 13-9 10-1 13-8 
BA— Guelp heey... b.... pease we eee 30-4 6 18-5 2-9 4-6 10-4 12-3 13-4 11-1 13-7 
30—Witchoners, «0 )...4 bets e eee s- 28 6 17-5 2-6 5-1 9-4 11-8 12-6 11 12-7 
BG WOOGBLOCI Mets... e cnis bre Cotes 25 5°3 15-7 2:6 4-5 10-2 11-4 13-1 11-6 13-1 
SU SULAtODGWer Js co avk ees. shige cette 26-2 6 hi 2-6 4-7 9-9 11-6 13-6 10-5 13-5 
Son Wwondons tay 2. UR, hae eee 27°3 5-3-6 17-4 3-2 4-9 9-2 12-6 12-6 11-3 S121 
SO StL hOMmaAs .. Sco. tc oe 25-1 5-3 18-1 2-7 4-3 10-4 12-3 13-3 12-1 14-4 
A0= Chat nannies.) «Aye of ee 25-2 5:3 17-2 3 4-9 11-4 12-8 12-9 12 13-2 
AN —— WAM BOTA nA tid rac Gah cin emis e 27-7 |6-7-7-3 17 3 4-5 9-5 12-8 12-4 11-8 13-2 
AD Aria Me wg hice eS = lhe ale aetna 26:9 5-3 17-7 2:8 4-5 10 11-8 12:9 14-2 13-2 
43-—-Owen Sound.) 00.07. .4 0. bed 25-8 | 5-3-6 19-3 2:9 3°8 9-7 14-2 14-2 12:7 12-6 
AAS NOPE RAD Bish ves cae eee cela mA 28-3 6-7 15 3°5 5 10 uh 13-2 10:5 13-8 
A= SUGDUTY ci s630 schon bes shoe eee 28-9 |6-7-7-3 15-7 4-1 6-6 8-7 15-4 13-6 11-9 13-7 
AG CObalb hel nuiicla s'setlew iol esyreeete 27-8 6 17:5 3-5 5-9 9-2 15-4 12-9 9-7 14-2 
Ade — AMI INS eek | kee ee eo 28-3 6-7 14-7 4-] 4 9 12-2 14-4 12-8 13-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 26-8 6 15 3-7 5-7 10-9 11-6 13-7 12-3 14-2 
40——PortArtour; i One me, ch as cae 29 6-7 18-4 3:3 5-1 9-8 11 13-3 10-9 13-5 
50-—Blort, William. 2.2) sutie.koe cemen 26:7 6-7 16-6 3:5 5-2 9-8 10-7 13-7 11-9 13-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 28-1 5-9 17-74 3-2 5:2 10-7 §1-7 14-6 14:5 16-2 
BS -WVinnipe sak... fo.) ke. oe eee 28-5 5-6-6 17-3 3-2 5 10-4 11-3 15-1 16 17 
O2= BRAN ON we, Gs pay oleh oe eee 27-7 |5-6-6-2 18 3-2 5-4 10:9 12-1 14 13 15-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 27-5 6-2 16-2 3°3 4-9 10-4 12-0 15-3 14-6 15-8 
Dom OCC LUAN Ue... ho SOR a. bine cee 27-4 DEON Melee § 3-3 5-3 12-7 11-2 15-5 14-4 15-4 
b4-—Prince Albert... .'t asst ascetic 272 5:7 15 Sok 5 8-5 at ery 15-5 13-5 15-5 
D0 SAAKabOON ss cb. Bhi. /chons cates e 27-4 6:7 14 3:3 4-8 10-2 12-1 14-7 13-3 15-7 
D6 MOO8e JA Win.) icc u pins slight dense 28-1 6-4 19-7 3°3 4-5 10-2 12-8 15:4 14:7 16-6 
Alberta (average)................... 27°8 6-7 17-9 3-4 5-1 9-7 9-9 14-2 14-0 16-5 
57—Medicine Hat..............005- 30-3 |5-7-6:3 18-2 3:6 5-5 10-7 10-4 13-7 15-2 17-4 
FO— DP TUMNS MOT a 4 sso kee sss, ee 26:5 7-4 17-5 3°5 5 10-2 10 15 13-7 19 
59—Hdmontons,.; . 4... sc es ee ae nee 24-1 |b 6-7 16-5 3°2 4-5 8-2 9-8 13-6 12-6 14-5 
CO-Caloaryche et ek. tee 29°3 5-6-7 19-5 3°3 4-8 9-7 10-1 14-2 14-4 15-8 
61—Lethibridvesn) ve vd a eee 29 6-3-8°3 Ved. 3:3 5-7 9-6 9-2 14-5 14 15-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 30-4 7:8 19-8 3:7 5:5 7-9 8-3 14-2 13-5 16-3 
62=—Bermmisias ins hb een Soe 29 8 20 3-5 4-7 9-5 9-4 14-7 15 17-4 
O3= Nelsong ie. woh ie etre ck aaa 31-4 8:3 17-7 3°8 5-1 8-3 8-6 15-4 15-4 17-5 
G64-— Drath Fe. eee a eee 30 6-3 16 3:5 4-7 8-3 8-3 13-3 13°3 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 30-1 7:5 20-7 3-7 5:3 6-5 7 13-1 11-8 15 
G6 Viancouvertiaicit tonite s 29-2 7:5 23-9 3:6 5-2 7-6 den 13-2 14-1 15-1 
G/=— Vile tourer. ot wana aeiae een 29:5 8-3 20-2 3-7 6-2 7-8 8-2 13-4 13-2 15-4 
GS IN an aire Aan aetee cider pacenes a 33°3 8-3 20 3:5 6-9 8-1 9-5 15 12-9 16-4 
69—Prince Rupert................; 30-8 8-3 20 4-1 6 T2 8 15-8 12-5 15 


pe ee a a 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6 c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 19381 
































Potatoes Apples a 
yee ee “ e 
— ae . re) I oes Q & a S 
brs zo 58 = = ise a & zs ‘ie = se = 
= | 58 eR ben setifee.|| @ le Be | ee) lo GS ae 
a ae i} om OF oa 2 Uae So ois a: 
aea| >S | 3 3 Coen cael ee | eed. a f:2 As ec Ec 
. £2 cr ez S ~ & 2.2 Ps ZEes = Bx os 8. St Pr 
EE iol S | Sn 5.50 2 oe a= ote S ee 2 Bs, athe 
eo9 Lo a Bi go oe as pe ees a ado a= RS) Fo 
oon Ge 5 ay 2 2 5 Q Pa SOM 5 ea aN Sk oR 
eal 3S py Pu em ca my AG Ss Bo Oo = x 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-3 4-6 | 1-681 23-4 29-1 18-1 12-1 15-3 17-2 65-0 24-6 54-7 41-5 
6-1 4-9 | 1-004 21-6 27-0 17-3 12-2 14-0 16-3 57-2 28-2 52-8 42-1 
6-1 4-7 1-189 D4 Beh. Ry 19-5 13-4 14-4 15-7 50 25 50 45 1 
5-5 4-8 Ii t15 20 Bo 15 12 14-4 15-4 63-3 26-9 56 37-8 | 2 
6-6 5 75 15°3 23 22-5 14-3 14-2 15-7 52-5 25 52-5 45 3 
6-5 4-9 1-03 22-7 25 14-3 11-7 13-9 16-7 65 25-4 Mi 39-2 | 4 
6 5 90 MAU | RR Ravi #1 ae ee Lt 13 St dee ou hee Pest: 20 50 45 5 
5-6 4-9 1-041 26-7 25 15 10-7 13-9 16-4 55 23-9 51-5 40-3 | 6 
6-4 5-4 75 19 oy. MU nS. 11-7 12-7 15-2 72 29-4 55 43-31 7 
5-5 4-8 844 ASS6U yee. a 16-1 13-1 13-8 16-4 55-6 23-8 52-9 43-5 
5-5 4-6 878 TQe you Tle eee 16 12-2 14-7 15-7 56-7 24-1 48 50 8 
5-8 4-7 933 19-2 30 16-5 14 13-9 15-2 58-3 25 55 41-5 | 9 
6 Oy 813 LT eSule ees Be iy’ 13-7 14 17-2 50 23-6 55-8 43-5 {10 
4-7 4-5 75 LSSeilaests Bede 15 12-5 12-7 eZ JOR | Ras eee ee Oi hl Baamee tee 39 11 
6-0 5-5 | 1-028 21-5 27-8 16-5 12-1 15-7 16-3 71-8 24-7 52-6 38-6 
6-5 5-5 -968 22-8 26-3 17-5 13-4 15-3 NaS || Say ae Br 24-8 57-5 37-6 {12 
5-2 5-7 -916 21-7 22-5 17 13-2 17-6 17-5 75 OD tall ease aren 41-2 |13 
6 5:3 1-074 20-4 35 18-3 11-9 16-3 17-5 a5 23 51 40-4 {14 
5:7 a2 1-00 2D Tah Soh ae 17 10 16-5 16 50 OO dial cht sek rte. 38-3 {15 
5-8 5-3 1-112 21-7 20 16 11-8 15 D7) || ape eer 23-7 50 39 16 
6 5-2 1-025 TORS pi Fe ed. 15 11-5 15 17°5 83 24-5 49 36-5 {17 
5 5-4 -986 20 rill | ea aes 15 11-6 16-5 15-4 85 28 50 39-5 |18 
6-3 4-8 1-122 22-8 36-6 15-4 12-2 15-3 16-1 83 24-6 55-7 37 19 
7-2 5-2 1-046 22-7 26-4 17-6 13-7 13-5 TEE Sarah eree 21-9 55 37-8 |20 
5-9 4-3 | 1-140 24-1 26-9 17-9 12-0 15-3 17-6 63-1 24-1 54-7 $7-9 
5-9 5 1-18 24-6 31-9 16 10-9 14-7 18-1 55-7 25 53-6 38-8 |21 
5-6 3°8 1-13 22-6 DG ered. 10-9 15-6 16-8 65 25-6 61-3 39 22 
5:8 4-7 1-20 24-7 UO | eae ae eee 11-2 15°4 16 57-5 25-8 57 7-7 128 
5:7 4-6] 1-17 22-3 A kgs | eae eh 12-5 15-3 15-6 67-5 22-9 59-7 37-4 |24 
5:3 4.2 873 18 OA tee e 11-4 15-5 17-4 65-7 23 56-6 35-9 |25 
5:9 4-3 965 20-1 CE lees eet 11 15-2 17-1 61 22 67 37. «126 
6-2 4 -812 17 30 15 11-9 veel 18-5 75 27 52 36-7 |27 
6:3 5 1-12 22-3 ie ONalte sicher fade 11-4 14-1 16-6 72-5 Biles 60-8 37-2 |28 
6-2 4 1-29 26-4 OD Ee ee 11-7 15-7 17-8 75 25-4 60 39 29 
4-9 4 1-25 23-9 OLN a ee ae 12-2 14-7 16-7 56-5 22-4 48 35-4 130 
6:5 4-6 | 1-14 DARI ee Bee atk Wane 2 12 15-2 16-6 55-8 22-2 51 37-4 |3l 
5-6 ‘4-1 1-14 23-2 QOS eS Ad, 10-4 15-6 EG) Thee ene Bee BNO RN Teh eel ST Bo 36-8 |32 
6-2 4-2 1-12 24-2 DSc Gian aee. de 12-7 15-5 iteheys He Cosel oe 22-5 50 35. = [33 
6-4 4 1-12 23-6 SGD |e eae 13-2 15-6 17-4 58 24-8 57 36°8 |34 
6-2 3-5 -988 20-5 Pe. foal etek fe 11-9 15 17-1 51-2 22 54:5 35-9 [35 
5:3 3-3 1-18 23 Toye | ee Fe Ape 10 14:3 16-6 63 24-6 55 35 =: 136 
6-1 4-2 1-03 22-5 2 Oe oA ia) yA 12-2 15-1 17-2 70 23-6 51-3 37-2 137 
5-1 3°6 1-25 24-1 Oo Bileiceithod: 12 14-4 16-7 55 D9 all late, ee eae 35-6 38 
4.9 3-9 1-22 23-8 TESS lias Re 11-1 14-8 17-2 62-5 D5 Fad |i bate toe ER 37-7 139 
5-2 3:6 1-22 de Sul saa ane ee eameRy cd 11-7 14-3 iG De Vi Kae ss Soe 23-6 49 36-2 140 
5 4 1-25 22-2 Oe Siewes L. 12-2 15-2 16-7 50 24-3 60 37-4 {41 
5-7 4-1 1-26 25-3 Si el | Oe ep aa Be 11-6 14-2 17-7 70 Qi Tal hae siaPhues tats 36-8 |42 
6-1 3 -93 20 SH) ee oe 13-3 17-2 19 60 29 50 386 «438 
6 4-4 1-16 29 ahah eee EE LR 12-7 14-3 18 62 23-3 1 42-5 |44 
5-4 4-8 1-35 PAI) |e MM 21-7 13-8 15-8 19-6 71-2 28 55 43-3 |40 
6-3 5-9 1-40 32-8 40 18-2 11-8 17-3 19-3 63°38 23-7 56-7 39-8 |46 
*8 5:3 1-46 40-7 PAS 18 15-2 16 19-5 74-7 25-3 52-8 43-8 |47 
5-9 4-8 1°33 30-5 28-3 19 11-8 16-7 20-3 64:3 23 51-6 Al 48 
5-9 4-5 -799 20 40 19-4 11-7 14-6 19-8 60 24-5 50-6 38-5 49 
6-6 4-5 867 19-2 30 15-7 13-6 15 19-8 60-5 23-8 50-5 39-8 |50 
6-9 4-8 645 1G 4adl od Fe He 16-3 1i-8 15-8 18-5 69-3 24-9 53:7 43-8 
7-2 5-2 604 thea! ae oe ae 15 11-6 15-3 18-5 66-9 24-4 40-3 42-9 |51 
6-5 4-3 685 Wile ee Bey 17°5 11-9 16-3 18-4 71-6 25-4 62 44-6 [52 
74 5-0 934 7 WOLF |e os 18-9 12-7 16-8 20-1 69-3 25-5 56-3 48-8 
7-2 4-7 96 DOUWRIE ae. ap 19-7 11-6 Lied 21 69 24-8 58-8 49 53 
7-9 5-4 806 ACSA al. Be a 22-5 13-4 19 20-6 69 27. 51-2 50 = |o4 
7-4 ‘yal 1-10 DB 10 We Medes. ae 17-5 12-4 14-8 19 70-6 24-1 55-7 47 joo 
6-9 4-9 87 Die Ag. Fb ae 15-7 13-5 16-2 19-6 68-5 26 59-3 49-3 156 
7:2 4-4 992 a EH Pale Eee 20-2 12-7 16-8 17-4 69-5 23°3 56-1 49-3 | 
8-1 4-1 886 D2 Oal ads.) 20-5 13-3 18-5 18-7 73-1 25-4 61-2 50-7 57 
6 5-5 1-10 Oe Mal aoc Rs 25 12-5 19 17-5 67-5 27-5 55 52-5 158 
6:7 4-1 70 LDS ar. ke 16-1 11 15-3 17-7 65-6 23-7 54 46-8 59 
8-4 4-3 -985 DAR SA beia:<dallhes sree Det de 12-8 14-7 16-4 68-2 24-3 53-3 47-5 |60 
6-7 4-2 +84 7A0 Sele ae ae F 19 13-8 16-7 16-8 73 25-6 57 49 61 
7-9 4-3] 1-431 Bye) ee 20-9 11-3 15-1 16-0 68-4 24-6 56-4 47-2 
8-5 4 1-211 LUNE | ute Ree ee? 20 14 15-8 18-3 75 26-7 65 50 62 
8-5 4-3 1-446 AA AWA Shocks 23-7 10-8 16-1 16-8 72-9 27-9 55-7 50 | 63 
8-1 4 1-59 AQ). DH coats had 20 Li 15 15 70 25 50 47-5 |64 
6-5 4-1 +928 PTO | ae ae Rear 19 9-5 14-9 14-6 60-6 24-3 53-1 43-9 | 69 
7-1 3-9 1-183 QT Tl a. Bide 18-9 9-7 14-2 15 64-3 20-3 51 a 66 
7-8 4-2 1-508 SitsOuly. as... ae 20 10-8 14-6 13-6 65-1 24-7 53-9 45-5 67 
8-5 4-7 1-412 San tas Salis ah. Sok 11-1 15 16-2 67-6 24-5 60-8 48-3 68 
8 5 Diss [rd dave lis means eonlan price sees 25 TOSS 15 18-3 71-7 23-3 61-7 48-3 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








ar a) - be 
ais 3 Bete coh - 3 
« = 8 bp BQ & - ~ 
g gE ive aah Mas > sh | 8 rage ie 4 -% 3 
Locality © oe S Sal e = os, q = >. 5 
Sy) Toes Weel rae) ee Bec iG: Pek te 
£2 fs gil ee Uee ol Rew tig kik) Bok ss ee eee e aie 
SB2\po8) sf@ lel leew HS | aS] ca BS 4))) see cee a2 
a” tO Sin © sail Soy || Siesta ial 78 25 ae 25 aa as 
Bs alesal Sh) g$h8/888) sx (ea) Fh | Sh | sh | se gs 
Oo Pal ©) BH 10 > Dn aif oO oD) ro) <q 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (avegage)....... 6-3 | 6-0 | 50-7 | 55-6 | 26-2 15-3 | 3-2 56-2 54-6 11-8 5-8 16-094 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4] 6-1 | 56-2 | 53-1 | 26-6 12-3 | 3:3 58-7 43-9 12-2 HES Ak Oss 
1-—Sydney sway. eee : 6-3 | 54-1 | 48-6 | 26-5 15-9 | 3-5 66 50 12-4 Dees ees 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4 6-1 | 55 56-4 | 27-1 12-2 2-9 53-7 38 13-7 GeHe | 2.4. eee ey se 
3—Amiherstei ho. ob Mk 6-7 6-1 | 60 58-7 | 25 11 3-2 60 35 11-7 Ea) ae ae 
A a lifax nie een! 5-8 | 5-7 | 54-8 | 49-7 | 26 12 2:7 60 62-5 12-4 6-4 16-50 
O— Windsor seine vse chee 6-5 6-5 | 55 50 27-5 10 C20 (| ee ee (| Fe Cen il Se ak aie 
G—SEPUTO WEN stlaeiey 6-7 | 6-1 | 58-1 | 55 27-4 12-6 | 3-1 53-7 34 12 BiiGiilnne soe eects 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-1 5:6 | 58-7 | 53-7 | 27-7 15 3-1 56-7 40 14 6-2 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-3 | 5-8 | 52-9 | 55-3 | 26-4 12:5 | 3-2 59-6 41-0 12-5 5-7 16-167 
8—Moncton by. 6-6] 6 57-5 | 60 28-2 12-3))) 1 3i-2 65 42 12-5 5-5 g 
O=Ste John. ree 6-2 | 5-6 | 48-8 | 49-2 | 26 ATE, 4 32 54-3 48 13-3 6-2 |15-00-16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 | 6:4 | 56-4 | 59-5 | 26-3 13-1 2-8 54 38°8 11-6 6 16-00 
11==Bathurste 4. 40. obese 5-5 5-1 | 49 52-5 | 25 13 3°4 65 35 12-5 5 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5:7 | 51-9 | 56-1 | 26-1 13-9 | 3-6 55-1 58-5 10-9 5:4 15 - 222 
12—Quebee. i). bk 6 5-6 | 53-1 | 59-2 | 25-5 16:6 | 3-1 56-7 62-5 10-6 5-6 15-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-2 | 5-8 | 53 Dil 25-7 13-2 422 53-3 60 11-5 6 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5°6 | 5-5 | 50-7") 55-4 | 27 14-7 | 3-2 51-4 58-3 10-4 5-1 16-50 
15-—Sorele ye Wee ee C27 Gra Sia Goes r | cro 10 5 55 60 10 6 13 .50-13-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 5°6 | 56°4 | 53-1 | 27-5 12-8 Soil 57-9 65 11 5-1 |14.50-15-00 
17—Sth John's Wo aa: 5d) ape MEAD 60 25 13-5.| 94 55 55 10 5-5 |14-00-14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-1 | 5-6 | 53-6 | 58-8 | 26-8 13-6 | 2-8 54-2 52-5 12-2 5-1 16-00 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 5°6 | 53°3 | 58-5 | 25-1 15-6 2-9 54-8 58-2 11-2 5-3 |15-50-16-00 
20 Ee Wee. Kee 5-6 | 5:4 | 50-6 | 46-6 | 24-4 15 3:4 57-8 55 10-9 5-2 |15-50-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-0 | 51-1 | 57-9 | 25-3 14-0 | 3-0 54-1 56-5 11-1 5-6 15-521 
21—Ottawa i Pease bee 5-9 5-6 | 538-8 | 58-1 | 25-5 14-5 2-7 63-2 58-9 11-2 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6:3 | 5-7 | 50-8 | 53-9 | 26 13-7 | 3-6 58 54 10-6 5-9 15-00 
23 tCINGStOUN Auk Hee 5-8 | 5-6 | 48-2 | 58-5 | 25-1 12 2-6 52-5 50-6 11-2 5-9 15-00 
24—Belleville...........4 6-4 6-2 | 55-9 | 57-5 | 25-3 13 +3 3°3 52 62-1 11-7 5:3 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 | 53 | 52-7 | 55-2 | 24.4 14-8 | 3-3 55 50 «210-5 5-7 15-00 
26—Oshawa.............. 6 5-8 | 48-8 | 63-7 | 24-2 12 eo, 54-1 55-8 10-9 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
2(— Orillia wae fee he 6-5 6-4 | 58-7 | 56 25 14-5 | 3-2 48-7 50 10-5 5-7 116-00-16-50 
28-—Forontowobaes see he 6-1 6 53-7 | 59-5 | 24-1 12-9 2-7 53-8 54-4 9-9 5-6 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-4 6-4 | 54 57 26-1 15-3 |) 3e1 59-2 65 10-6 5:8 |13-75-14-252 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-2 6-2 | 45-9 | 57-1 | 24 13-40) 53 51-1 57:5 10-6 5-7 |14.00-14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 59} ebeGel bd 63-4 | 25-3 ATS eBid. 49-2 55:5 9-7 5-4 15-00 
32—Brantiord i ss....65... 6-1 6 50-6 | 58-1 | 24-2 13 3° 53-9 62-1 10-2 6 15-00-15-50 
3 ea ye) Ras Omran MRL OR fy 6-5 6-2 | 49-7 | 52-8 | 23-9 14 3-1 60-5 65-1 10-3 5-8 14-25 
34—Guelph’...22......6.5. 6 5-7 | 51-1 | 53-8 | 25-4 13-8 3 56-3 53-3 10-2 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4 6-4 | 44-9 | 55-4 | 24-5 13°5,|) 2-8 47-7 53-3 10-3 5-2 |14-00-14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-2 5-8 | 54-8 | 57-4 | 24-2 12-8 3°1 54-5 59-7 10-6 5-1 14-00 
3/—Stratiord...:.......0. 6-1 5-8 | 49-5 | 57-9 | 24-9 13-4 2-8 51-2 54-4 10-5 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
38—Londom ioe e ob ke} 6-1 6-1 | 538-8 | 59-6 | 24-6. 14-7 2-9 ols 59 10 5-5 |14-50-15-00 
39—St. Thomas:...+...).. 6-7 6-5 | 58-2 | 59-1 | 25-4 13-2e | eord. 55-5 54-2 11-1 5-7 115-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 52-3 | 56-7 | 23-8 14 3-1 Die Det 5 o.8 ee 10:3 5 15-00 
41—Wiindsor sii... 60084 5:8 | 5-6 | 47-7 | 56-2 | 25-2 13-9 | 2-7 52-5 60 10-1 5-5 115.50-16-00¢ 
AD Sarnia was a daca} 6°64) FOFbuh ole al O71 1 O5 13% 11). 2:9 48-6 60 10-5 5:4 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... Gol Ho 5 vO" bo. 60 25 Lista Waid 53°3 60 11-8 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
44——North Bayilict osace. 6-7 6 53-2 | 60 27-5 14-6 | 3-9 60 60 14-3 5-5 16-50 
45—Sudburyiiee. vee. cee. 6-9 | 6-6 | 50-6 | 63:3 | 26 18 3-1 55 60 13-7 5 17-00-17-50 
AG—CobalteiiiOess. chad: 6-9 6-3 | 49 59-6 | 27-5 15-8 3-1 50 46-7 11-9 6 18-00 
47——Timminsi.))) 42.6. 0.' 6B: f) AG aah ih eas 52-7 | 28-3 15-5 2-9 52-7 45 13-5 5-3 |17-50-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......} 7 6-7 | 49 60 24-5 530764 mE ety) |e a, 60 13-3 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
49——Port Arthur. j.i..2..+ 6-5 | 6-2 | 45 57 26-3 15-54) 29 54-3 60 10-9 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-6 6-2 | 48-9 | 60 27-5 14-4 2-9 56-7 53°3 11 5-5 116-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6:9 | 6-8 | 42-9 | 54-3 | 26-5 14-0 | 2-9 53-1 52-7 12-4 6-5 21-500 
D1 Winnipeg etme cclane an 7:4 7-4 | 42-9 | 54-9 | 26-3 1325 27 53-1 46-7 12-4 7-1 19-50 
02——Brandon i). . padebn 6-4 6-1 | 42-9 | 53-7 | 26-7 14-7 345 53-1 58-7 12-3 5-9 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-4 | 48-8 | 56-9 | 27-2 “19-6 | 3-2 57-4 53-2 13-3 7-1 23-250 
o8—Rerina! Ai Mic. .d see 6 6-1 | 53 56-8 | 26 Qin a| 12°83 50 52-2 15 7-8 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-4] 6-4 | 45 59 29-6 18-4a} 3-5 59 Ue G | eae ee | 4 (ioe). I eA ae) al 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-6 6-6 | 46-7 | 56-7 | 25-7 18-8a} 3 55:6 47-5 10-5 6 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 | 6-6 | 50-5 | 54-9 | 27-4 2018 al £328 GD: 4) ca oh ae 14-3 OU ha Ween 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 46-4 | 51-6 | 27-9 18-6 | 3-5 56-4 57-0 13-9 the) | ay Bel aaa 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 6:9 | 47-8 | 54-4 | 28-8 21-7a| 3-6 69-2 61-2 14-2 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 5-9 Gs bint ei ee 42-5 | 29 22-5a| 3-7 55 55 15 5-5 
59—Edmonton........... 6-4 6 45-8 | 52-2 | 26-3 16-3a] 3-3 52-3 49 14 Be] Milam st eee 
60— Calgary Wie c2.) 2.2 6 5-8 | 45-6 | 50-6 | 28 17-4a| 3-9 51-7 61-2 12-8 CoA Ot Ue ae ON i ee 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-2 | 6-7 | 46-4 | 58-5 | 27-4 15 al 3-1 54 58-7 13-7 Grae, Se 
British Columbia(average)| 6-2 | 5-9 | 46-6 | 51-1 | 27-8 21:6 | 3-5 61-9 58-3 12-3 a | eas, ee ik = 
62—Bernies eee... 65 ee 7-8 | MESO 55 55 27-5 15 al 3:6 65 60 14-2 GON: Te ae ee 
63-—Nelson ein, ease! 6-4 6 52-1 | 55-9 | 30 24-5a) 4-1 65-7 61-7 14-5 6 PDE 2 Ema ree 2 
OA— rang ty Ait eae) de ee 6-3 6 49-2 | 62-2 | 25 25) ay 1302 62-5 60 12-5 Ti Ohal ie eee My tee. 
65—New Westminster...| 5-7 5 42-4 | 45 27-4 18-8a}| 3 56-4 56-3 11-6 Oe ok eee. 
66—Vancouver.:........: 5-5 4-9 | 42-4 | 47-2 | 26-2 18-5a}| 3-4 62 55 10-9 Dis has Ame wen, se 
O(—Vactorialiee mieten a. ae 6:6 | 5-9 | 43-2 | 45 26-5 22-4a| 3-2 55:8 54 11-1 Goi e Lee 
G8—Nanaimorriy. es de be 5-8 | 6 48-3 | 46-7 | 29-7 23-3a] 3-6 65 56-7 13-9 Oda Lae | 
69—Prince Rupert........ D°8 |) 952240 51-7 | 30 25 a! 4-1 62-5 62-5 10:¢% YY f WPEB Pte se, He eae 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1931. - 











Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 


Wood 
< 
2 § a g 
2 he = lee) ons wo 
38 g &5 288 gS 
5 ke o Ole os Pe se 
20 ad Ho HOO Pre 
2a S sm Sy 5 2 
aa) oO ee ee) oD 
$ $ $ $ 
9-949 12-533 12-136 14-241 8-744 
9-271 12-200 9-600 10-600 6-809 
te 9- 20-9 - 60 6-00 7-00 5-00 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 
11-25 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 
10-00—12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 
8-50-9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 
10-813 13-000 10-125 11-375 6-750 
10-50-12-50g 13 -00¢ 9-00g 10-00g¢ 7-00¢ 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00}14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |. 
TOROOR Peet tse ake 8-00 10-00 6-00 
9-208 12-771 13-953 14-869 9-429 
10-00 12-00 14-67e 14-67¢ 12-00c 
8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 
OOO bees ull miny alte 10-00 12-00 9-00 
S55 6 SOA nd Se ee a eae 10-50 12-00 8-00 
LPR MRM ei Aer. far bon) Set ORY eae 16-67ehiey. cnet 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50c 8-00 
ee ae 14-00) |Soveeeeee GY Gel i Ay 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00}16-00-18-00 10-00 |1 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 |c 16-00 |c 17-23 7-00 
10-491 11-714 13-194 15-731 9-750 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 
9-00 — a c 17-60 — c 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 
os 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 
10-00-13 -00 12-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 
g g 10-00 g g g 
g 29-00-11-00 2 g g 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 
12-00 11-50 — 17-00 — 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 
10-00-10-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 Ic 15-00 9-00 |e 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 a 
11-00 | 9-50-11-50 = c 18-00 — c 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 —. c 18-00 — 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 -- Cc 20-00 — c 
g 8-00 |g 11-00 g ec & g 24-00 iS c 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 = 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 
12-50 — 10-00 12-00 8-00 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 - €15.00-17.25 a c 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 |c 13-50 |e 12-00 |e 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 _ — 5-00-6-00 
11-00-11-50 9-50 oe 12-00 = 
9-00-11-00 13-00 10-00 jc 12-00 9-00 |e 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 
10-750 15-625 — — 9-250 
12- 15-50 — 10-50 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 
-813 17-125 8-000 11-500 6-500 
10-00-13-00 |f 14-75 — 13-00 = 1 
9-00-10-00 19-00 6-50 8-00 5-00 
7-50-10-00 jf 17-80 9-50 11-00 8-00 
9-50 |f 16-95 —— Cc 14-00 — c 
6-750 13-000 — — a+ 
g £ g g£ g 
h 6-50 — — — — 
h5-00- 6-00 16-00 — — 6-00 |c 
h8-00-11-50 10-00 -- = — c 
h4-00- 6-50 — — -= — 
0-150 11-640 —— — 9-500 
6-25- 6-75 —— = — 12-00 
9-50-11-50 12-70 —~ — 9-50 
9-00-11-00 13-50 — — 9-00 
10-50-11-50 11-50 — — — 
10-50-11-50 11-50 — — = 
10-50-11-50 9-00 _— — 7-50 |e 
s7-70- 8-20 _ _— = —_ 
2-00-14-50 ! — a -- — 














$ 
20-112 
16-417 
14-00-18-00 
14-00 
5-00-10-00 
20-00-30-00 


20: 
22° 
12- 


16-00-18 -00 
18- 00-22-00 


Rent 
ese ee 8 ¥ 
= |3 
Ss ® |2S 
3 » (eS|_28 oa 
Senge) eles) 2 (8) SEcse 
888 ope | 198] gagge 
aes ORS 5 |g] Qag.g8 
=e BP a Occ 5°O8k 
2&o? sso a |e ol] F sOo 
34 2 —oa 6 |sa) Aare 
oI = Oils [iD 

$ $ Cc. Cc. 

10-681 9-535/30-9 (10-3 28-220 
8-000 6-400/32-2 (11-5 23-833 
6-00 |............|33-35 ]12 |18-00-28-00 
8-00c 6-00c/32 10 20-00 
7-00 6-00 130 15 |10-00-20-00 
9-00 8-00 |35 10 |32-00—40-00 

10-00 7:00 |30 10 25-00 
8-00 5-00 |32 12 |20-00-28-00 
7-50 7-50c|30 12 |21-00-26-00 
8-250 7-050/29-5 |10-8 25-750 
8-00¢g g 28-302/13 |25-00-40-00 

7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 |30 10 |20-00-35-00 
A Se ARS or 4-80-6-40¢|29 10 25-00 
BOO shoe alr. 30 10 18-00 

10-444 10-786|28-1 9-9 24-000 

12-00c 12-00c¢/30 8-3/27-00-35-00 

14-00 12-00 |30 10 |20-00—-28-00 

11-00 15-00 |27-28 |10 |20-00-30-00 
Dis Olt eens ta oe 25 10 |14-00-15-00 

E200). cow som aces 25 10 |18-00—24-00 
9-00 9-00c)27-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 
6-00¢ 4-50c¢!/30 10-13|13-00-15-00 

1-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 |30 8.3-10|25 -00—40-00 
9-00 |e 9-00 |28 10 |22-00-30-00 

11-956 11-128/28-4 9-4 29-571 

10-00 7-50 |30 13. |25-00-35-00 

14-80 — 30 10 |20-00-22-00 

14-00 |e 15-00 |28 10 |18-00-25-00 

11-00 | 8-00-10-00 |30 10 |25-00-30-00 
9-00 7-00 |30 8-3/20-00-35-00 

13-00 9-00 |27 8 |25-00-35-00 
9-50 jc 7-72 |30 10 |22-00-25-00 

14-00 13-00 |29 9-7/25-00-40-00 

g g 230 8-3125-00-30-00 

g g 225 8 |30-00-35-00 

13-00 12-00 |25 8 |25-00-35-00 

13-00 jc 8 -348)25 10 |25-00-85-00 

14-00 |e 12-00 |23 10 25-00 

11-00 — 27 10 |25-00-35-00 

14-00 — 26-30 | 8-3/35-00-40-00 

10-50 — 20 10 |27-00-30-00 

14-00 17-00 |25 8-3130-00—40-00 

11-25 |c 11-25 |21-22 | 8 |30-00-45-00 

— c 20-00 |28 10 |20-00-35-00 

18-00 |c9-00-15-00 |28 10 |25-00-30-00 

& g 20-00 jc & g 16-00 |230 8 |35-00-50-00 

10-00 10:00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 
9-00 9-00 |28 9-7/20-00—28-00 
9-00 8-00 135 10 /30-00-35-00 

10.50-15.00 jc 12-75 |30 10 n 

9-00-12-00 — 30 10 22-00 

7-50-9-00 — 35 9 p 
9-75 |c 6-00 |30 8 |25-00-30-00 

10-00 aa 35 10 |25-00-40-00 
9-50 aS 30 10 |25-00-40-00 

10-125 8-500/33-0 [11-5 35-000 

11-50 9-00 {31 13 |35-00-50-00 
8-75 8-00 {35 10 |25-00-30-00 
9-875 11-667/33-1 |10-0 35-000 

0-00-12-00 13-00 |30 10 |35-00-50-00 
6-50 — 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 
9-00 9-00 {30-35 | 8-3/30-00-35-00 

13-00 je 13-00 |35 10 35-00 

10-667 — 30-3 |10-3 31-250 

g g g 10 27-50 

12-00 ay 35 1 by bear r 
8-00 — 33-35 |10 35-00 

12-00 — 27 10 |25-00—40-00 

— — 25 10 30-00 

10-458 5-079)j34-6 |12-5 26-750 

16-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00 

12-75 |e 5 -625140 13-3}22-00-31-00 

11-00 — — |12 |32-00-38-00 
5-50 — 30 10 |18-00-22-00 
7-50 4-50 |35 8-5 29-00 

10-00 jc 4-77 |29 13 |20-00—25-00 

— 5-50 |35 13-3|22-00-30-00 
= —_— 35 15 '30-00-40-00 





20-00-30-00 








Ue ee OA ee es 0 gg erat el pn ee ee ee eee eee ae 


d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. j. In British Columbia 
conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r. Com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


























or N Om N RO 





Commodities Com- Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar.| Apr. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 19381 | 1931 
* AN GOMMOCItICSS 6 se) kent. see ee 502 =| 64-0/127-4)155-9}110-0] 97-8] 98-0}102-6)101-2] 97-3) 98-3] 94-1] 91-7] 75-1] 74-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9)167-0]103-5| 86-2} 83-7/100-6/103-8] 96-8]101-4| 86-5} 86-4] 58-6) 59- 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9|127-1|145-1/109-6) 96-0] 95-0)100-3/100-4/101-4}104-4|108-9]104-4] 80-7) 78- 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
THEE TOdUCTSH Ny ones 60 | 58-2)157-11176-5| 96-0)101-7|116-9}112-5/100-7| 92-4] 93-5] 92-4) 84-1} 74-9] 74- 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PAPEETE Gt ON UNO UNAS, ene 44 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4]106-3/113-0]101-6]100-3] 98-1] 98-9} 94-6] 91-4) 82-9] 82- 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9}156-7|168-4/128-0/104-61115-8]104-5|100-7| 97-3) 94-0) 93-8} 92-5) 87-8) 87- 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products .V.054.. 52% 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-1] 97-3] 95-3]103-9} 98-7) 92-7) 90-5|103-5) 86-8] 68-6) 66- 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PROGUCTSE ee Le dele mit 73 | 56-8! 82-3/112-1)116-6]107-0/104-4/100-3) 98-7] 98-1] 92-5] 91-9] 98-0] 86-9) 86- 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
LUC USED HR Hae imy cemeca) eee 73 | 63-4|118-7/141-5}117-0|105-4}104-4} 99-6] 99-4) 98-1] 95-4] 95-4} 93-9] 87-9) 87- 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0| 95-1! 93-7] 97-2|101-3] 95-9] 95-9] 93-6] 92-6! 79-3) 78-5 
Foods, beverages and to- 
HDAC COME Mae ae tans ernie 2 Meee 116 | 61-8]119-4/151-0/105-4] 90-2] 91-2] 97-7/102-0} 99-6/100-3) 97-4] $9-7| 76-2) 75-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2) 91-4/126-3}/111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-5]100-8] 93-5] 92-9} 91-0! 87-8} 81-4] 80-2 
IT. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1]112-8] 99-1] 97-8]164-9/100-8| 97-8]100-7| 95-0} 89-0} 69-3] 69-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1] 80-4)108-6}113-8/104-1)102-5) 99-2] 96-9)100-9| 95-7] 94-0) 96-2) 90-6) 90-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-1/138-3/170-4]112-6) 98-2] 97-1]105-5/101-2] 97-5]101-3] 95-1} 88-2) 64-9) 67-u 
Building and construction 
AIALOPIAIS yee, ae are 97 | 67-01100-9|144-0}122-8}/108-7)111-9}102-9)100-6] 95-7) 96-2/100-2} 94-8] 83-9] 83-6 
Manufacturers’ materials Peay 69-5/147-2|176-6|110-2] 95-8] 93-7|106-2/101-3} 97-9]102-4} 94-0] 86-7) 63-2) 63 3 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
J XDA SES Wh AEA RO ide, SRS at 167 | 58-2/131-3/169-5/103-4] 89-1] 89-2/102-3]102-8] 96-6] 99-2) 86-2] 83-7) 59-4] 60-2 
PA miTiValle Veet a tetera 90 | 70:4/129-9]146-6/109-6} 95-5] 95-6/100-6)100-8/101-1)103-1/106-0}101-3) 80-2] 73.2 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 =| 62-6/132-7|161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8/100-3}104-3/100-7)110-2] 95-8] 92-7) 59-3] 6.-5 
Eee Niarinese sue oe wee hee 16 | 64-4/111-1/111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3] 97-8] 98-6} 95-1]103-0] 98-1] 76-7] 75 4 
ED Morest eds Ma Svc eal eA 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4)129-4/106-3/113-0/101-6/100-3} 98-1] 98-8} 94-4] 91-1] 82-8] 82-3 
TL VAONN Ee railed. Wier ante sited a) en 183 67-0/111-3]1381-4/117-6}105-8/105-8/101-6| 99-2) 95-9} 91-4] 92-6) 90-3) 82-7] 81-9 
Aljlraw/(or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8)120-7/155-7|107-5| 94-8] 91-1)100-8}102-2| 99-0)102-4) 94-7] 90-3) 64-4) 64-6 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
hy) ere: coke Cee aeree ge eee ae | 276 | 64-8/127-6/156-8/116-7/100-5|103-1/103-8|100-5] 96-9} 95-7) 92-4) 90-3) 77-8] 77-2 




















*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 600) 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. ' : 
The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
eulated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBourR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. ‘The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting. the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent /Cloth-| Sund-| All 

















Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 $4 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec 19l7=:.. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 iyi 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dee. 1919.1... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 2o2 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 Li 178 161 
Mar: 1922.5). 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 163 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Deer 1923... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 154 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925,...| 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926,...) 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Deen 1926 ails 152 162 156 Eye 166 157 
Mar. 1927.4... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dee. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Thee}! 1929). ...'t 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. “1980s 04% 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 19380.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 15 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July” 19307) 2 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct Los 0N. 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1980.... 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
mam, LOS 1 oe, 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Beep 19st). 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mars 2981925 . 124 156 160 141 164 145 
ADE.S1 GS les.) 121 155 16) 137 164 142 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lanour Gazerrn a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Vigures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table give figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for most localities, averaging 19.7 cents per 
Househelders pound in April, as compared with 20.1 


With raies in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86:3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80:1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67:4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base .of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74:4; 
1024, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65:0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1929, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923-1929, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918: 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 1385-7; 1924, 134-6; 


1925,°°131°6< "1906, “131*1; 192757 128:°9;, 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 
113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1921, 137-67; 1922" 163°2:) 1923.7 J65°0;' 1924, 


162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103°S; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, for the most part, were some- 
what lower, round steak averaging 24.5 cents 
per pound in April as compared with 24.8 
cents in March, rib roast 23 cents per pound 
in April and 23.3 cents in March, and stewing 
beef 13.6 cents per pound in April and 13.9 
cents in March. Veal prices were lower in 


cents in March. Mutton was slightly higher, 
averaging 26.7 cents per pound. Fresh pork 
was little changed in the average, increases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Salt pork, however, was down from 
an average of 24.7 cents per pound in March 
to 23.8 cents in April. Declines occurred 
in most localities. Breakfast bacon was down. 
from an average price of 34.3 cents per pound 
to 31.9 cents. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut 
and whitefish were lower. Lard prices were 
generally lower, averaging 16.7 cents per 
pound in April as compared with 18.4 cents in 
March. 

Eggs were substantially lower in most 
localities, the decline, however, being more 
pronounced in the eastern provinces. Fresh 
averaged 28.4 cents per dozen in April as 
compared with 34 cents in March and cooking 
23.2 cents per dozen in April and 27.6 cents 
in March. Milk declined from an average: 
price of 11.9 cents per quart in March to 11.7 
cents in April. Lower prices were reported 
from St. Hyacinthe, Hull, Ottawa, Niagara. 
Falls, Brantford, Woodstock, Chatham, Sud- 
bury and Regina. Butter prices were slightly 
lower, dairy averaging 33.2 cents per pound 
in April, as compared with 33.3 cents in 
March, and creamery 37.1 cents per pound in. 
April as compared with 37.6 cents in March. 
Cheese was down from an average price of 
28.2 cents per pound to 27.8 cents. The price 
in April, 1930, was 32.9 cents per pound. 

Bread was again lower at an average price 
of 6.3° cents per pound as compared with 
6.4 cents in March. Lower prices were re- 
ported from Fredericton, Kingston, Belleville, 
Peterborough, Brantford, London and Medi- 
cine Hat. Flour was unchanged at an average 
price of 3.4 cents per pound. Beans averaged 
6.3 cents per pound in April, as compared 
with 6.5 cents in March and 9.5 cents in April, 
1930. Potatoes were again lower in most 
localities, the price averaging $1.08 per ninety 
pounds as compared with $1.16 in March. 
Evaporated apples declined from 18.7 cents 
per pound in March to 18.1 cents in April. 
Prunes were little changed at an average price 
of 12.1 cents per pound. Granulated sugar 
was unchanged in most localities, averaging 
6.3 cents per pound. Anthracite coal. was 
down from an average price of $16.24 per ton 
in March to $16.09 in April. Lower quota- 
tions were reported from St. John, Sorel, To- 
ronto, Galt, Kitchener, Woodstock, Stratford, 
and London. No changes were reported in. 
rent. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Most grains averaged somewhat higher in 
April than in March, No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaging 58.7 cents per bushel 
as compared with 56.7 cents in March. The 
figure for April is the highest monthly aver- 
age recorded since last November. The high 
price for the month was 63 cents per bushel 
reached on April 18. The increase was said 
to be due to increased export demand and to 
ihe hkelihood of a considerable cut in the 
Australian wheat acreage in 1931. In coarse 
grains western oats rose from 25.1 cents per 
bushel to 28.3 cents, flax from $1.03 per bushel 
to $1.04, and rve from 31.2 cents per bushel to 
31.7 cents. Flour was slightly lower at $5.20 
per barrel as compared with $5.27 in March. 
Rolled oats at Toronto also were lower at 
$2.40 per ninety pound bag, as compared with 
$2.60 in March. Raw sugar at New York 
advanced from $1.20 per cwt. to $1.32, while 
the price of granulated at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.56 per hundred pounds. Ceylon 
rubber at New York was down from 7.7 
cents per pound to 6.4 cents. Coffee at To- 
ronto fell 2 cents per pound to 15 cents. In 
livestock good steers at Toronto declined 
from $6.74 per hundred pounds to $6.22 and 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices in- 
dex numbers are named in all cases. The 
latest quarterly table showing wholesale and 
retail prices index numbers for various coun- 
tries appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
April. 
Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
63.7 for March, a decline of 0.3 per cent for 
the month. This continues the steady de- 
cline since October, 1929, which has now 
amounted to 22 per cent and is only 5.9 
per cent above prices in 1913. As compared 
with February, the index number for foods 
declined 0.6 per cent due to declines in meat 
and fish and cereals, while other foods ad- 
vanced 4.8 per cent. Non-foods on the whole 
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at Winnipeg from $5.78 per hundred pounds 
to $5.53. Veal calves at Toronto declined 
from $8.98 per hundred pounds to $8.31 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.11 per hundred pounds 
to $7.33. Bacon hogs at Toronto were up 
from $7.92 per hundred pounds to $8.47 and 
at Winnipeg from $6.91 per hundred pounds to 
$7.27. Lambs also were higher at Toronto at 
$10.66 per hundred pounds as compared with 
$9.21 in March. Creamery butter at Montreal 
declined from 34.3 cents per pound to 31.6 
cents and at Toronto from 34 cents per pound 
to 32.9 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
down from 29.9 cents per dozen to 26.9 cents 
and at Winnipeg from 23.8 cents per dozen to 
23 cents. The price of raw cotton at New 
York fell from 10.9 cents per pound to 10.2 
cents. The decline was said to be due to the 
unexpectedly large acreage of the 1931 crop. 
Raw silk at New York was unchanged at 
$3.15 per pound. A cut of $5 per ton in the 
price of newsprint was announced by the 
principal paper companies. Galvanized steel 
sheets declined from $3.85 per hundred pounds 
to $3.75. In non-ferrous metals copper fell 
from $1161 per hundred pounds to $11.09, 
copper wire bars from $1025 per hundred 
pounds to $10, tin from 29.5 cents per pound 
to 27.8 cents, and silver from 29.2 cents per 
ounce to 28.3 cents. Crude oil at Sarnia 
dropped from $2.34 per barrel to $2.29. An- 
thracite coal declined from $13.22 per ton to 
$12.13. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


were unchanged, advances in wool and cotton 
being offset by declines in all other groups. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 66.2 at the end of March, a 
decline of 0.5 per cent for the month, As 
there was a small increase in February, the 
index number at the end of March is only 
0.2 per cent lower than at the end of Janu- 
ary. As compared with prices at the end of 
February, cereals and meat advanced 0.8 
per cent, while other foods declined 1.5 per 
cent; textiles advanced 6.1 per cent, while 
minerals declined 3.1 per cent and miscellane- 
ous commodities 3.9 per cent. According to 
this index number, which applies “to a group 
of prices relating predominantly to primary 
products’, the level of wholesale prices is now 
about 9 per cent lower than in 1913. 

The Siatist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 85.5 at the end of March, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
Increases were recorded in vegetable food, 
animal food and textiles, while sugar, coffee 
and tea, minerals and sundries were lower. 
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~ Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 147 at the beginning of 
April, a decline of 2 per cent for the month. 
This was due to a fall of 3.7 per cent in 
food; all other groups were unchanged. 


France 


Wuo.tesaLE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914—100 (gold basis) was 100 for March; 
showing no change from February or January. 
As compared with February, prices for foods 
and textiles were higher, while minerals and 
metals and sundries were lower. 


Germany 


Wo tesste Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100, was 113.9 for March, a decline of 
0.1 per cent for the month. Advances were 
shown in agricultural products, non-ferrous 
metals and textiles, while all other groups 
declined. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 137.7 for 
March, a decline of 0.8 per cent for the month. 
With the exception of rent which was un- 
changed, the decline extended to all groups. 


Italy 


Wuo.esane Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913—100 (gold basis), was 97.6 for 
March, an advance of 0.5 per cent for the 
month, due to advances in vegetable foods 
and miscellaneous vegetable products; all 
other groups were lower than in February. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 
1927—100, was 84.48 for March, an increase 
of 0.4 per cent for the month. 


New Zealand 


WHo.EsateE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1442 for February, a de- 
cline of 2.3 per cent for the month. Of the 
six main groups, metals and their products 
increased, wood and wood products were un- 
changed, while the other groups showed de- 
creases. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=1000, was 1504 for 
February, a decline of 3 per cent from No- 
vember. All groups declined in this period 
with the exception of miscellaneous com- 
modities which advanced slightly. 


United States 
WuotEsaLeE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926—100, was 74.5 for March, a decline of 


1.3 per cent for the month. The feature 
of the month was a fall of 16.7 per cent in 
petroleum products due to much lower prices 
for crude petroleum, fuel oil and gasoline. 
This was the principal cause of the fall of 
7.3 per cent in the fuel and lighting materials 
eroup. Of the other groups, farm products, 
hides and leather products, metals and metal 
products, building materials and miscellaneous 
commodities advanced, while foods, textile 
products and chemicals and drugs declined; 
there was no change in  house-furnishing 
goods. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 106.1 for April, a decline of 
2.9 per cent for the month. All groups 
showed decreases, the largest being in the 
fuels group, amounting to 4 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$8 9134 at May 1, which is a decline of 3.4 
per cent for the month. The principal de- 
creases occurred in metals, textiles and pro- 
visions, while smaller decreases were shown 
in livestock, fruits, hides and leather, oils, 
naval stores and miscellaneous commodities. 
Three groups showed advances, viz. bread- 
stuffs, building materials and coal and coke, 
while chemicals and drugs were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations, proportioned to the per 
capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included, was $149.419 at May 1, a de- 
cline of 2.0 per cent for the month, and of 
16.0 per cent from May 1, 1930. Six of the 
seven groups were lower than for the previous 
month. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 
143.3 for March, which is slightly lower than 
for February, due to lower prices for food, 
clothing and sundries. 





Establishment of all farm boys’ and girls’ 
club work in Canada upon a national basis, 
guided by a central executive with headquart- 
ers at Ottawa, representative of all the pro- 
vinces concerned, as well as the Dominion 
Government, and other organizations inter- 
ested, has been effected during the past few 
weeks, with the organization of what is to be 
known as the Canadian Council on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work. The new plan has been 
brought into being with the active co-oper- 
ation and approval of Hon. Robert Weir, Do- 
minion Minister of Agriculture. The plan and 
policies of the new organization have been 
worked out by a committee representing 
various organizations which have in the past 
played a large part in this work. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1931 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(ineluding fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases included with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., and also 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations), which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1931, was 244, there being 69 in 
January, 95 in February, and 80 in March. 
The report for the fourt quarter of 1930 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
page 251. In the first quarter of 1930, 322 
fatal accidents were recorded (Larour Ga- 
zETTE, May, 1930, page 601). The supplemen- 
tary list of fatal industrial accidents on pages 
619 to 620 contain 38 fatalities for 1930. In 
this series of reports it is the custom to record 
industrial accidents under the dates of their 
occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases under 
the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1931 
were as follows:—agriculture, 38; logging, 21; 
fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 28; manufacturing, 
31; construction, 36; electric light and power, 
10; transportation and public utilities, 47: 
trade, 16; finance, 1; service, 8. 

Of the mining accidents, 12 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,’ 12 fatalities were in “coal 
mining,” 2 in “non-metallic mineral mining 
and quarrying, n.e.s.,” and 2 in “structural 
materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“textiles and clothing,” 1 in “leather, fur and 
products,” 4 in “saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts,” 6 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
2 in “printing and publishing,” 8 in “iron, steel 
and products,” 2 in “non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts,” 6 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and 1 in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway con- 
struction,” 9 in “highway and bridge,” and 
18 in “miscellaneous construction.” 
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In transportation and public utilties there 
were 24 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 9 in “water 
transportation,” 2 in “air transportation,” 9 in 
“local transportation,” and 1 in “telegraphs 
and telephones.” 


In trade there were 4 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 12 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 2 were in “public 
administration,’ 2 in “custom and repair,” 2 
in “personal and domestic,” and 2 in “pro- 
fessional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

On March 17, three onion growers were 
killed in a collision of a train with their truck 
while returning from the market warehouse 
at Kingsville, Ontario. 

On February 25, two fishermen were 
drowned from a dory off Lunenburg, N\S., and 
on March 29, another two fishermen were 
drowned when their skiff capsized near Goder- 
ich, Ontario. 


Three paper mill workers lost their lives at 
Powell River, B.C., on March 21, when a rope 
of a scaffold broke while demolishing a chim- 
ney and they fell 97 feet. 


In steam railways, two shop workers fell 
from a train near Winnipeg, Man., on Febru- 
ary 18, and were run over while returning 
from work. 


On January 14, two stevedores were fatally 
injured at Halifax, N.S., when they fell through 
a hold of a ship when the hatch broke through. 


Supplementary List of Accidents in 1930 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring in 1930, to be found after the main 
table of accidents, contains 38 fatalities, of 
which 1 was in agriculture, 7 in logging, 1 in 
fishing and trapping, 1 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 4 in manufacturing, 
10 in construction, 2 in electric light and 
power, 7 in transportation and public utilities, 
3 in trade and 2 in service. Tiwo of these 
accidents occured in March, 1 in July, 3 in 
September, 3 in October, 7 in November and 
22 in December. 
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OF 1931 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 
RAISING— 
MATMEENe ees oe se ont North Alton) Nis ee. tan. 10 Kicked by horse. Died Jan. 12. 
Parner. ieee Gus St. Gregoire de Nicolet, Comet? Struck by flying piece of circular saw. 
ue. 
axe: \2e \ sober debe es flac-a-Noel, Que wie mee. ace Kicked by horse. 
DH API ET a eciepysinelcy: Atwater Sasic Vegeta cciar Sa 5 Collision of train with his wagon. 
(Harmen 220 scene ete Parkville BC ie aa eee, About i 
Jan. 16 Killed by explosion while blasting stumps. 
Marmer ey Lee se. ms Sexsmith Dist., Alta........ See Drawn into buzz saw he was operating. 
PN ATMNOT hase Sera eras Near Milton) Onb.c someon Sond) Oe Attacked by bull. 
Harmaeri nee ssc ae Near Edmonton, Alta....... aM? Collision of train with his truck. 
FRAT TVIOTAT oye ce eibbolavelsi-' Near Thurso, Que........... 29) Injured in fire that destroyed his home caused 
by explosion of kerosene poured into stove. 
Died Feb. 28. 
Ma rmerneccin ys Semen Clairmont District, Alta.... Sra () Burned in fire that destroyed his home. 
RArMere ancien aos Near Brockville, Ont....... About 
Feb. Bae aie from running a sliver into hand. Died 
eb. 19. 
Farmer's wife......... Near Saskatoon, Sask....... “ Kicked by horse while tieing up bull in barn. 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Kerrobert, Sask....... eS Accidentally shot while helping husband to 
exterminate pests at barn. 
BaAnMen. wise woke: sae Near Indian Head, Sask... ef Crushed under truck load of grain when it upset. 
arm Whang estes s.)) seis Near Burnaby, B.C......... fe Delayed dynamite explosion while blasting out 
stumps. 
Warmer jay. cee eae. ‘Hdson, Altar. seereterecie. « oS Injured while loading coal. 
Harmer cere tees Near Belmont, Ont......... Mi Crushed by falling tree. 
Arner ernene trois te Glen: Valley qibv@n snes eres ef Killed by explosion at his home. 
Farm labourer......... Near Saskatoon, Sask....... fe Fell from hay rack, fractured skull. Died Feb. 
18. 
Barner aceite ee Alford Junction, Ont........ About 
Feb. Strained when his horses ran away. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Coaldale, Alta........ os Attacked by bull. 
Farmer's sons: facie on St. Anne de Monts, Que..... ie Crushed under cart load of cattle feed while 
, dumping it. 
Parnvhand es ockoe a Near Crossfield, Alta....... Ss Choked when clothing became caught in drive 
shaft of wind mill. 
Harmer, 2h kgs | StvOmier Iuers wane. teh es Run over when horse ran away while carting 
home wood. 
Farm labourer......... Near Lamont, Alta......... # Dragged by horse when it bolted. 
Farmer: 43 hi See peateer Near Grafton, Ont.......... $ Collision of train with his car while delivering 


milk supply. 


Farmers SOU seers sen 
arn Mand... bees tee 


Parmerns try sees wee Near Ardill, Sask....50...°. 
Barnihand abe doese’ Near Kenmore, Ont......... 
| Ue Win oe 12 pM BAER oy Carrot Creek, Alta.......... 
Onion grower......... 
Onion grower......... Kanosvalile, Ontong sies ernie 
Onion grower......... 


Parmer’ s sons: 6 oem den 
ammeter wee ae 
WATMer!. Je eee eee 


Ma rlOGhee sey (eee 


Loeaine— 
Moggers | 3. ea litee mewn 
IBUSHONIANG. eee ees wee oe 


UAW OD ees eke Seattle 


(Pop OaGery malas she led 
LOL 2OLe en ees wee 
Bush labourer......... 









Near Vankleek Hill, Ont.... 
Near Weyburn, Sask........ 


Near AdidaY Saskein. v.02..." 
Near Riverhurst, Sask...... 


Newport Woods, Que........ 
Juniper, INVBA wees. acne 


Way Township, Ont......... 
Alberni'CanalyY Bi @i).05).. 
Meddy Brook, Que.......... 
Pikewaken@ tone ss .5. 1. 
Near Watcomb, Ont........ 




















Trampled by team of horses. 

Fell on ice, fractured skull. Died Mar. 3. 
Trampled by horses while moving granary. 
Crushed by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 


hese of train with their car while returning 

from market warehouse. ; 

Struck on head by piece of flying pulley when it 
broke. Died Mar. 23. : 

Caught in pulley rope and thrown 35 ft. to ground. 

Died Mar. 25. 

Dragged by pony he had lassoed. 


Tore finger on nail, died April 1. 


Struck by log rolling from flat car. : 

Tree fell on him, fracturing skull. Died Jan. 13. 
Pinned under tractor when it upset. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Struck by falling limb. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Crushed by falling log. 


Log rolled on him. Died Mar. 2. 
Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 
Drowned. 


Trampled by horse in stable. 

Fell and was crushed against stump by cable. 
Struck on head by sapling. 

Crushed by load of logs, fractured skull. 
Drowned. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Hit by log, fractured spine. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Caught by rolling log. 

Hit on head by choker. 

Log rolled over body. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— ; 
SPPApPOLe tte ley s cee Cedar Lake, Man........... About 
Jan. 29 31 |Badly frozen during storm. Died Feb. 24. 
PISHermM ann: co5css 0 me Long Lake, Sask............ GL peli tie. te Gener Drowned when car broke through ice. 
A EWS OVS50) 6062 104 4 Off Vancouver Island, B.C.. Gal Ne 40 |Drowned when fishing craft was swept ashore by 
: storm. 
, Fisherman: 003265344 \|Off Lunenburg, N.S......... 125 { 28 |\ Drowned from dory. 
Fisherman ..g.o:. 5... 4 27 
RTA DOT Mee ee cece Near Sudbury, Ont......... Mare 26s eried oho Accidental discharge of his rifle. 
Nishermantees eas... } Near Goderich, Ont......... 29) 21 |\Drowned when their skiff capsized. 
Hishermean, uh... \ iW 
Mining, Non-FEerRovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Rigger’s helper...... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... Jane “si 22 |Fell 26 feet when scaffolding gave way. 
Drilter ements Kirkland Lake, Ont......... at £8 45 |Crushed by falling rock. 
IBGE) chong cheeses eer ee Schumacher Ont: 445.5 Sey, 15 41 |Silicosis, no lay off. 
Muekere teen tse... Creighton Mine, Ont........ 8 WAG 26 |Struck by falling rock. 
Pipentier os... ... Schumacher, Ont........... ore 32 |Fell 16 feet to cement floor, fractured skull. _ 
Wapourer= ores: S. Ein blouse Vian. 2" 2... ee. SOR OG) Wis 2 ee ae Injured in sand bin of ceoncentrator. Died 
Jan, 27. 
Mitieree ers dates. ice ‘TinarontamO mies te icy so. Feb. 24 51 |Silicosis, first laid off on July 138, 1926. 
Miner ere... Premionpen@ wa... ete. enn 24 35 |Struck by falling rock. 
Hilectriciam’ mis son). +s South Porcupine, Ont....... Mar. 1 22 |Fell from platform. Died Mar. 2. 
irre at aes TimminemOnuesce ts eee, ES Gt lL eee ea Drowned. 
bMGe rman nese. Kirkland Lake, Ont......... nil ane! 34 |Caught in filter gear. 
Machine runner...... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... Pi 47 |Silicosis, first laid off on Mar. 10, 1926. 
Coal Mining— 
nay age os ok bed ee ThorburneeNesied.. ss. esc. Jan. 6 32 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
Miner eyesore... HdmontonwAllta.. 22... 02. ee 8 32 |Crushed by falling rock. 
IML SUINEs Bae ie A Glace Bayes Ness as. yek seu: About 
Jaros To PRO be... Injured in mine. 
Mime terrence: Sy dney aNd srsyae sare St 1G 36 |Struck by snowplough while returning from work 
during storm. Died Jan. 19. 
ITT erie sce chy et eee: StellartonQiNeSe.. ose. os. cry 28 48 |Crushed by fall of coal. Died Jan. 31. 
Miner ereert Jr se Hillcrest; Atta. oes ck. Feb. 17 39 |Struck by falling coal. 
Rollerman.) 2 eek: CaledoniarINes eis oak lan: 126 48 |Struck by box car on haulage track. 
Miners ee) 2h Carbon), vAdtame | cole. Sool 26 35 |Crushed when roof of mine caved in. 
Min OP Yet eee oS Sydney Mines, N.S......... Mar. 5 35 |Crushed by fall of coal. Died Mar. 6. 
Miner ees Acetate. Springhill, N. “ae ENC) 33 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
Mim ey 02, SUE TaN) Ae 3 Minto, NSB eee ce ace: About 
Mar. 11 28 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
1S Ga phn Dale Near Lethbridge, Alta...... si Py a ae Te 2 Buried by cave-in. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing, (n.e.s.)— 
Worker in quarry....| Near Marmora, Ont......... Feb. 20 24 |Injured er delayed charge while blasting. Died 
Feb. 2 
UVEIMeG te mee atoe ei att: Thetford Mines, Que........}| Mar. 17 28 Crushed oy falling rocks. 
Structural Materials— 
Labourer in gravel|Souris, Man.................| Feb. 12 40 anes ee falling piece of frozen gravel. Died 
pit. Feb. 
Labourer in quarry..|St. John, N.B.............. Mar. 2 72 |Buried by rock slide follow! ing blasting operations 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tertiles and Clothing— 
ee in linoleum|Farnham, Que.............. Jan. 28 19 |Fell from rooi of plant. 
plant. 
Leather, Fur and 
Products— 
Labourer in leather Acton iOntRMeee ne Se Mars 259 fos atic Struck against pulley while operating machine, 
factory fractured skull. Died Mar. 26. 
Saw and ants Mill 
Products— 
Mill worker.......... Westchester, N.S........... Jans) 5 33 |Caught in shafting while attempting to attach 
chain of conveyor. 
Mill worker.......... Milton wiReabeintes 95.2... Feb: 72 23 |Struck by belt when it slipped from pulley. 
Wabourer. cs, nes... 64: Barnet wBi@ey ete aes. mG 34 |Dragged into carrier. Died Feb. 9. 
MeamMster js eiises ns Hallewood* Ont: ih. Sy. 2). About 27 |Fell across circular saw. 
Mar, 2 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
Labourer at beaver-|Thorold, Ont............... Jan. 30 56 |Fell against side of wheelbarrow. Died Feb. 4. 
board factory. 
Machine operator |Brantford, Ont.............. Feb. 9 50 |Pneumonicosis, first laid off on May 14, 1930. 
with paper mfrs. 
babourer idee: 6 Kingsey Falls, Ont.......... Mar. i1 73 |Cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mill worker......... ) 26 : 
Mill worker......... |Powell-River, B.C.......... Oya. 29 |}Fell 97 feet when rope of scaffold broke while 
Mill worker......... | 26 \ demolishing chimney. 
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ing contractor. 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Printing and publish- 
ing— 
Foreman wathw en-|Coronto, Onte hn. ee ee ty eee 50 |Shot by fellow worker. 
graving co. 
Worker with press|Montreal, Que............... ee eae 73 |Fell down stairs. Died April 5. 
co. 
Tron, steeland products— 
Steel-worker......... SydneyaN Be.4..c.ceee Jan. 20 34 ee between furnace charger and pile of 
ricks. 
oe oak With stove|WondonwOntunsis -..cee eee Feb. 2 43 |Pneumonicosis. First laid off on Aug. 25, 1930. 
mfrs. 
Hore in engine |Guelph, Ont.............,.. Coal sab 87 |Struck by casting. Died Feb. 21. 
plant. 
Hooker-onw wenn wae Hamil tonOntee tee Soh Ly, 35 |Fell 30 feet with bucket when it overbalanced. 
Were man in blastiSydney.wNeswc ieee: ot 60 |Struck by ladle train. 
urnace. 
Worker at bridge co.|Lachine, Que................| Mar. 12 64 |Struck by falling plank. Died Mar. 14. 
plant. 
Worker in foundry...|Montreal, Que............... ile oa 42 |Injured while at work. Died Mar. 20. 
Blacksmith.......... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... UT ieee Struck by tool which slipped out of tongs when 
being forged. Died Mar. 29. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— 
Worker in electro-|Welland, Ont................|Jan. 18 42 |Caught in rope and whirled around winch. 
metallurgical 
plant. 
Owner of Christmas|Bridgeburg, Ont............ Mar. 20 43 |Burned by explosion and fire which destroyed his 
tree lighting fac- factory. Died Mar. 24. 
tory. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Stone ee at stone|St. Samuel Stat., Que.......| Jan. 16 24 |Crushed under block of stone. 
works. 
Granite cutter with|Dorento, Ont),..s.10..1.... eo 42 |Pneumonicosis. First laid off June 16, 1928. 
monument firm. 
co at cement|Toronto, Ont...)...........- Feb.) eUicheee a3. Slipped and fell to floor of boiler room. 
works. 
Granite cutter with|Toronto, Ont................ mate i by 53 |Stone worker’s phthisis. First laid off on June 
memorial firm. 16, 1926. 
ATOT Mee: reo one Thetford Mines, Que........} About 
; Feb (U23 al eau ween Crushed between two hoisting boxes in mine. 
Faolrer at cement|Montreal, Que...............] Mar. 30 30 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire 
plant. 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
Mixer in explosives|Brownsburg, Que............ aaa 27 48 |EXxplosion in cement mixing house. 
factory. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Bualdings and structures-— 
abeurens saseck wee Bicardistay@ ieee ia. ih. Jan. pes 42 |Crushed by falling block of earth. 
Foreman labourer....|Halifax, N.S................ Ge oe 65 [Struck by falling beam while tearing down 
building. Died Jan. 14. 
Handyman with en-|Vancouver, B.C............. Beb, 2 55 |Injured when crushed between pipes on Jan. 5, 
gineers. 1926. = 
Plumber? season oak Montreal @ie eee toe Se) aI} 55 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Workman: of). 530 Montreal i@ue sae tte. ass ets 24 |Collapse of scaffold. 
Electrician installing|St. Johns, Que.............. tS 90) 40 |Electrocuted when he fell across a high tension 
switchboard. wile. 
Waibouren ances Yorke twine, Ontanes aa. 2: Mar. 17 43 He from hoist platform to ground. Died 
Bboy Ue 
Steam fitters’ helper. |Toronto, Ont................ me a 28 \Inhaled gas fumes while removing hot coals from 
boiler. Died April 7. 
Railway— 
Wabouren ss ti o4an8 Salmon River Lake, N.S....| Feb. 3 52 |Dynamite explosion. 
Highway and bridge— 
Timekeeper......... Near New Glasgow, N.S....| Jan. 7 34 |Struck by train. 
Wabourerey sc. see Sturgeon River, Sask....... he as} 72 |Hit by falling tree. 
Gravel pit worker...|Near Bowsman, Man........ a6 28 |Buried by cave-in of gravel loosened by dyna- 
mite. Died Jan. 27. 
Gravel pit worker...|Near Englehart, Ont........ Feb. 6 31 |Struck by gravel slide when bank caved in. 
Teebourert.., sxcoaewh he Mather Twp., Ont.......... ei 31 ee by cave-in of frozen gravel. Died Feb. 
Road worker........ Near Quebec, Que..,........ SiO Ae, Moy «ta Perished on road during severe storm. 
abourer ey ycn nee Matheson, Ontii.......4..5. 210) 27 |\Struck on head by guide pole when it broke while 
unloading pipe from car. Died Mar. 11. 
WGA DOUPET A We se teehee St. Eustache, Que.......... SEL 19 |Crushed by truck. 
Labourer with pav-|Vancouver, B.C............. Seo 47 |Fell and struck his head when he fainted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
* ConstRUCTION—Con. 
Miscellaneous— 
Brakeman on power|Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ Jane oO) 
dam construction. 
Worker on storm|Galt, Ontweeneteee nk .. er 
drain construction. 
Gas locomotive dri-|Granite, B.C................| Jan. 8 
ver on power con- 
struction. 
Labourer on tunnel/Quebec, Que................ 25 
construction. 
Labourer on power|Beauharnois, Que........... E29 
dam construction. 
Teamster on harbour|Chicoutimi, Que............ Feb. 2 
construction. 
Labourer on coffer|London, Ont................ ae ik 4 
dam construction. 
Lineman with tele-|Wetaskiwin, Alta........... ieee. 
phone and power 
contractors. 
Pitman on dam con-|Fraserdale, Ont............. ag: 
struction. 
Worker on dam con-|Bonnington Falls, B.C.......| Mar. 5 
struction. 
Labourer on tunnel|/Montreal, Que............... 2 an 
construction. 
Labourer on sewer|Sandwich, Ont.............. 7 9°6 
construction. 
Labourer on sewer|Montreal, Que............... Tihs 
construction. 
Concreteman on dam|Fraserdale, Ont............. huh bs 
construction. 
Labourer on sewer|Welland, Ont................ ? 348 
construction. 
Labourer on power|Beauharnois, Que........... “Sp 18 
dam construction. 
Labourer. on power|Fitzroy Harbour, Ont....... ie) 
dam construction. 
Labourer on power|Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ About 
dam construction. Mar. 20 
Exectric LigHtT AND 
OWER— 
inemanreee hee cy Montreala@uemeae seek Jan. 13 
Pineman 2), 20.7. /|Granbys Quem seit 2h. . & ble 
Lineman :....-.:...|RichmondPode oe. 2.52. <- 29 
Electrician............ WarficldesiCigimees fh.) Heb.oi3 
Laoursy at power|Miesgrave Twp., Ont........ ne: 
plant. 
Power plant worker....|Grassy Falls, Ont........... About 
Feb. 19 
Electrical engineer..... Montreal; Quem ..5..... Mar. 2 
Hydro worker......... Woodstock, Ont............. % at 
Winemansaseses eee |. Maniwaki, Que.............. a af 
Power house employee.|St. Joseph d’Alma, Que..... 2d 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utimiries— 
Steam Railways— 
Switchman.......... Winnipeg, Man.............. Jan. 2 
rackmaness ee oe). Montreali@iemmatee.s, see. “i an 
Brakemans..05...... Halifax siNesieceae. cain ly i ae) 
Shed foreman........ HuliM@tictye ee eee | FAG 
Yard brakeman..... Farniiamn@uews. a etfs... “ bel 
@armanoeuar. ‘Londont@ntaeee. ne. “e424 
Railway medical |Mile 114 H.B. Rly., Man...} About 
officer. Jan. 29 
Sectionman.......... Vali\GagnesOntes... sana: anoO 
Switchman.......... Tadanscwis: Ope eta coe aU 
Tongineer st. on Near Deville, Alta.......... Feb. 1 
Baggagemaster...... Port Colborne, Ont......... eee 
Shop worker......... Monetons Ne Berane) cases 2 dill 
Shop worker........ } Near Winnipeg, Man........ 48) 
Shop worker....... \ 





Cause of Fatality 





Ce ey 











Jammed between two blocks while coupling cars. 
Fractured skull. 
Cave-in of drain. 


Crushed between locomotive and work train. 


Struck by wagon. 


Crushed under boulder when it crashed into 
excavation. 
Crushed by cave-in of quarry wall. 


Struck by root of tree when it fell from bank. 
Died Feb. 7. 
Fell off truck. Fractured skull. 


Pinned by shovel against wall of tunnel. 
Clothing became caught in revolving shaft. 


Poisoned by gaseous infiltration while working 
in tunnel below water level. 
Crushed under cave-in of sewer. 


Buried under cave-in of earth. 


Crushed in lower receiving hopper by concrete 
coming down chute. | 
Struck by truck. { 


Struck on head by large derrick block. 


Leg crushed when yard engine jumped track. 


Caught in a flow of concrete. 


Fell from pole. 

Fell from pole. 

Electric shock and burns. Died Feb. 5. 

Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 

Washed down river while cutting ice around stop 
logs at dam and was drowned. 


Slipped while fixing stop blocks on dam and was 
drowned. 

Electrocuted while cleaning high tension wires. 

Fell from steel frame work when his hand came 
- come with high tension cable. Fractured 
skull. 

Fell from pole, fractured skull. 

ibaa on head by wheel of machine, fractured 
skull. 


Fell from car and was run over during switching 
operations. 

Struck by train. 

Fell off train. 

Fell to bottom of car and overcome by fumes of 
burner. 

Injured while at work in yard. Died Jan. 22. 

Run over by car. 


Fell from train. 

Collision of snow plough with his track motor car. 
Died Feb. 3. 

Run over by train. 

Fell from engine. 

Run over by engine. 

Fell 30 feet from crane. 

ake from train and were run over when coupling 

broke while returning from work. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
































OF 1931—Con. 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusric UTmiTIEs— 
Con. 
Steam Railways—Con. 
Car repairer. .....++4-| sridgeburg;Onteen sacs Feb. 20 52 |Caught between cars while coupling air hose. 
Signalman...........]Hamilton, Ont.. SOR oupad 22 |Struck by train. 
CORGUCTOR RG. sed. Ruby Creek, B. Ce eee ST? 47 |Fell under wheels of train while crossing track. 
Bngineers:Ysis ay soe Sonelw Quest. We heew ee onmed, 50 |Injured in collision of his engine with another 
engine. 
Tool house worker...| Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Mar. 2 45 |Explosion from lighting stove with gasoline. 
Bnginger., o...- 6. (Eighlands Que ken ee nen s: Sa ne 43 |Scalded when steam pipe burst in locomotive. 
Died Mar. 10. 
Brakeman) ites 2: Near Crossfield, Alta...... ee 1s 40 |Run over by train. 
Sectionman.........- KamloopsBi@ wes: ae. S920) > sy aeons Hit by train while handling speeder. 
Brakeman........... Dunnville vOnteeiae see. a pT 25 |Run over by train. 
Section foreman..... Retallack, Ts Gr, eee de 52 |Fell between two flat cars while unloading ties 
and was run over. 
Street and electric rail- 
ways — 
Hechanie atin Cary alsitellarvonlumN cum ae en Feb. 7 51 {Struck by auto. 
arns. 
Labourer removing|Toronto, Ont................| Mar. 11 29 |Struck by bus. Died Mar. 13. 
snow. 
Water Transportation— 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver, Bi@a is.) 5. Janko no 68 |Injured when he fell on wet dock. Died Feb. 16. 
Mates Te 2 aeraueee ste Vancouver eae teen tn ST 35 |Fell from deck and drowned. 
Sailor tit comets sean. Near Vancouver, 13k ON sane ne, Res 24 |Fell down hold of ship. 
Stevedore.......... HHialifax/sINGGai eeeetine sie... Day 21 ee into hold of ship when their hatch broke 
Stevedore.......... \ 37 through. Second man died Jan. 15. 
Longshoreman....... OccansHalls7BrGewe e.My.) Feb. 26: tea Knocked into hold. 
alORe ey. olen aioe. ousburgaiNes tere oo... yy: 17 |Fell into hold of ship when hatch gave away. 
Longshoreman....... Saint, Johna NeBiwee rn. +. 5..:. “¢ 628 58 ling iron pipe fell on him while working in 
old. 
Seaman stall slaler wade Off Vancouver, B.C......... Mar. 1 43 |Drowned. 
Air Transportation— 
Pilot with mining co.|Camp Borden, Ont......... Feb. 13 33 |Aeroplane crashed from high altitude. 
Medical officer for|Near Bagot, Man........... “ 20 33 |Killed when plane crashed in dense fog. 
airways co. 
Local Transportation— 
Labourer with car-|Saddle Rock, B.C.......... Jan, 5 50 |Struck by rocks. 
riers. 
Minuckerct eke ess ee Saint JohnyiNebe sles... - bee) | 49 |Injured hand when roll of paper fell from truck 
on Jan. 23, 1929. 
Truck driver...,.....: Weston nOnutimenesene sf) 4... Jan, 16 31 |Collision of truck with another truck when it 
skidded on slippery street. 
Cashier with taxi co.|Montreal, Que............... eG 37 |Shot by bandit during hold up. 
CAR tOniies wala uaekied Montreal Quem een.) 2 iene Feb. 25 72 |Fell from wagon. Died Mar. 16. 
Truck driver........ Near Georgetown, Ont...... Mar WLS je feeet a: Collision of train with his truck. 
TAaxaivGri vere cm lene Vancouvern Geist ss os ae MRD YAN Gear. tes alle oe jae through viaduct railing and dropped 
0 feet. 
Truck helper........ Near Toronto, Ont.......... ae Path 20 aa rath aig ba telephone pole and took fire. 
ied Mar. 28. 
riiekerasne iti Are London, (OnGvrereaa. 2:5 os 39) Sree 53| Struck by falling pole while unloading metal 
culverts from flat ear. Died April 1. 
Telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones— 
Cable station super- |Near Port Alberni, B.C..... Feb. 14 45 |Fell from launch and was drowned. 
visor. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— . 
Workman with sup-|Hamilton, Ont.............. Jan. 22 26 |Crushed against freight car by swinging crane. 
ply company. 
Worker with coal/Montreal, Que............... Feb. 24 44 |Fell from elevated car track. Died Mar. 12. 
company 
Foreman at cold sto- Lockeportj*NiSinaiae. <2. = 925 50 |Fell from box car. Died Feb. 26. 
rage plant for fish 
company. 
Watchman at coal|Montreal, Que............... Mar. 7 19 |Injured when attacked in stable. 
and wood yard. 
Retail— 
Milkidiriver a sancsta ss Chatham, Ontusr; ce. eee Jani7y 1 26 |Crushed under milk wagon when it overturned. 
Grocery clerk....... Quebec) Que. sue wath diseeies i 16 vives ae car of benzine exploded. Died 
an 
Bakerbya hates aneeis St. Barthelemy, Que........ ae Ba 52 |Collision of train with his sleigh. 
Bakery scien eats } DelbisOnte waged. iegees Feb. 6 { Biss he \ Collision of train with their truck. 


Truck driver..,.... 


eer ceences 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1931—Cone. 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 








TRAaDE—Cor. 











Retail—Con. 
MAK GRIiVer:.cccse: Montreal, QUe..cs0. cadh us. CF inti, 17 |Fell from sleigh.’ 
Worker at ice house.|Digby, N.S...........:..... rn!) 24 |Fell from roof of ice house. 
Labourer with ice/Winnipeg, Man.............. 2) Va fe 22 |Run over by truck. 
and fuel company. 
er sae in butcher|Sydenham, Ont............. sae LG 20 |Buried under cave-in of saw dust pile. 
shop. 
Teamster for coal|Winnipeg, Man.............. a 20 45 |Crushed beneath coal wagon when horses bolted. 
company. 
Wagon driver for|Quebec, Que................ Mar. 28 19 |Fell from wagon fracturing skull. 
grocery. 
Wagon driver for/Quebec, Que................ a a) 24 |Fell from wagon fracturing skull. 
painters. 
FINANCE— 
eine Gler komaia ss) gate tesa Montreal Quen. Macs fy one Feb. 17 21 |Accidentally shot during hold-up rehearsal. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
PROTO ON vise as Rie aise SanGavich wOnte core see: ay eas 43 |Explosion during fire in factory. 
Street cleaner........ Wiancolvierg bLO). t00008) bran. ed fee) 66 |Fell from bridge and was drowned. 
Custom and repair— 
Garage mechanic....|Calgary, Alta............... eG 39 |Pinned under truck while repairing it. 
Blacksmith and har-|Kakabeka Falls, Ont........ a) Bas 82 |Burned when pot of tallow caught fire on stove. 
ness maker. Died Feb. 18. 
Personal and domestic—! 
Cleaner ca ccc: |QUC DECOM sce ca ene ee Se ay 21 |Crushed beneath elevator in elevator pit. 
Restaurant owner....|Montreal, Que...............| Mar. 24 21 |Shot while resisting bandits. Died Mar. 30. 
Professional  establish- 
ments— 
Caretaker at hospital|Portage La Prairie, Man....| About 
Jan, 14 44 |Explosion of jacket heater from too high pressure. 
ca ea for school|Vancouver, B.C............. Feb. 28 51 |Injured foot. Infection. Died Mar. 11. 
oard. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1930 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 








AGRICULTURE AND 
STOCK-RAISING— 


HERE] OTe fenercil creme Bancroit. Onteie. sew io: 28: About 
Dec. 18 60 |Thrown from wagon and was run over. Died 
Jan. 19, 1931. 
Logeine— 
Woodsman.........- Westmorland Co., N.B......| Mar. 21 22 |Cut by axe. Infection. Died Aug. 4. 
Driver sa. o.o25o. Hartwell @ueie 2) ay. Dec. 13 16 |Struck and crushed by log. 
Bush labourer....... N.. Ds Bortmain; Quesy.5), : Soe 19 30 |Struck by falling tree. Died Dec. 22. 
Foboures cutting out|/Shigawake, Que............. 22 16 |Fell on small stub. Died Jan. 8, 1931. 
roads. 
Cook in camp........ Near Timiskaming, Ont..... About 
Dec, 24 47 |Injured by fallin camp. Died April 4, 1931. 
BOSTON spisetes ot aac Rocks Bayes © ik. yo eee REE Ba Lh Sara ee peels Py falling tree. Fractured skull. Died 
an. 2, 1931. 
SPAN Or eee .ass:e'e/o'> 5) Garrettmia Ore. as... sche ee Sti) 41 |Struck by falling tree. 
FIsHInG AND TRAPPING— 
ePr apart ae mean ecvl: TuntletakesOnt. cee... About 
Deca LO)avew nt Shot by robber. 


Minine, Non-Frerrovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal mining— 
Mingroaenscentcie Queen's! Co. NVR i: Sept. 20 43 pile by pick axe. Dislocated spine on Mar. 25, 
1925. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1930—Conc. 























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drinks 
and tobacco— 
Worker in flour mill..}Montreal, Que............... Dec. 31 55 |Fell from ladder. Died Mar. 11, 1931. 
Animal foods— 
Labour with fish)Yarmouth, N.S............. Nov. 1 44 |Fell into wharf while fastening boat and was 
curing company. drowned. 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
IPADOULET axe eens Ingersoll; Onte. eine see Mar: 5 53 |Fell on revolving shaft. Died Mar. 7, 1931. 
Wood products— 
Woodworker with |Toronto, Ont................J/-Dec. 5 60 |Hand cut by rip saw. Infection. Died Jan 7, 
truck body 1931. 
builders. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and struc- 
tures— 
Painter with power|Toronto, Ont................}| Nov. 15 45 |Lead poisoning. Died Dee. 21. 
plant constructors. 
Highway and bridges— 
PabOureraneceauoce Restigouche Co., N.B....... Sept. 3 27 |Gassed while in manhole. 
Labourer-2s;eenew Port Dufferin, N.S.......... Oct. 20 35 |Struck by auto. Died Oct. 21. 
Labourer...... SiBrock wo Ont tee. Nov. 20 70 |Buried by cave-in of bank while shovelling gravel 
into wagon. 
ADOULCE ean eiiccEe Sta J ohn NGS seem ne ee NOV se (20 61 |Struck by truck. Fractured skull. 
Groundman......... Westree Ont sumer ere 5 CCS LO Mibu, sencn Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on harbour|Chicoutimi, Que............ Dec. 12 24 |Crushed under falling earth and stone. 
construction. 
Powderman on power|Melocheville, Que........... Dec. 15 32 |Killed during blasting operations. 
dam construction. 
Drill helper on dam|Fraserdale, Ont............. Dec. 19 55 |Large rock rolled down on his leg. 
construction. 
Labourer on power|Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ About 
dam construction. Decw2 0a. seer Injured while working in canyon. Died about 
Mar. 20, 1931. 
Exectric LiGHT AND 
OWER— 
(imeniann cc ees, sere Goldens: Cae elmbecw24 27 |Electrocuted. 
Labourer at hydro|Madawaska Co., N.B.......| Nov. 3 45 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
plant. wire. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utimiriss— 
Steam railways— 
Bde and bridge|Westmorland Co., N.B......| July 9 ].......... Fell from shed. Fractured spine. Died July 17. 
oreman. 
Boilermaker helper..|Edson, Alta................. Nov. 29 49 |Pneumonia. 
Brakeman... 4.02.5) Preston, Oat fei) pdt ois « is Dec. 19 52 |F a oo box car while adjusting brakes. Died 
ec. 28. 
Local Transportation— 
Coach ecarpenter..... Montreal iQue ueeos se: Oct. 27 56 |Cuton finger. Infection. Died Nov. 8. 
Truck driver........ Ancaster Mountain, Ont..... Nov. 6 38 |Fell from truck. Died April 7, 19381. 
Truck driver........ Near Hagersville, Ont...... Dec. 29 23 Ce Sita on slippery highway. Died 
ec. 30. 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
Muinemeanss Wee. ee Kings: © omeN  baeereren re OCt..e21 47 |Struck by falling pole. 
TRADE— 
Retail— - 
Bien driver for |Restigouche Co., N.B....... Sept. 3 27 \Struck by train. Fractured skull. Died Sept. 5. 
akery. 
Salesman for bakery.|Hamilton, Ont.............. Dec. 8 29 |Poisoned by gas fumes while adjusting car in 
garage. 
Salesman with car|Essex, Ont.................. ian BLO 32 |Car skiddled and was struck by street car. 
dealers. Died Jan. 15, 1931. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
payee with govt.|Saline Twp., Ont............ Git MeL SMA ER Us ciate cones ter side while dumping wagon. Died 
ept. ec. 28. 
ie ailkey 60 |Fell when he caught his toe. Fractured thigh. 


Labourer on dump...|Peterborough, Ont.......... 


Died April 20, 1931. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1931 


DECIDED decrease in the number of 

immigrants to the Dominion, as com- 
pared with the previous year, is indicated for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, in the 
statistics recently issued by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization. The tabu- 
lar summaries show that the immigration total 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 831, 1981. 





Fiscal Fiscal x 
a Year end-| Year end- Fee 
ed March | ed March Done oO 

31, 1930 | 31, 1931 ecrease 


British— 
JAK ad YS) 5 0) ae a ee 32,278 14, 662 
PEIShAeeeme tae ee a 10, 159 4, 233 
SCOLCIIUE. © Jeon Sees 18, 640 7,872 
VVClS npr eert cers ore 3 ra 3,005 817 
ARG ey. See ee 64, 082 27,584 57 
OLA SOE. sc ok OE 30,727 24, 280 21 
Northern European Races— 
‘Belgians ays ij aoe & 696 255 
Manis hie cease oe 2,685 820 
IB uaa te ae eee 1755 344 
IBS ewateg ic tots Ad hve 4,565 2,297 
Wrench etc. een a 697 
German. 14,281 7,724 
NeelanGi@ees son acts take 6 25 
INIGI OTS Ns ae A aa 2,256 740 
Sveciis latte eaves «Lae! 2,918 730 
DO WASS tae oe ae 473 211 
Mobals Peet scat 30,332 13, 493 56 
Other Races— 
(Albanians ane heaved: 26 25 
UNL OTe ee ea ee it 2 
PATHTVONIATIA Ae ec cacke 14 21 
TAVIS ENG 6 Be 6 OER BEA 437 116 
Bohemian tees utlec kk 20 11 
iBulganianeee : 2... cree 296 295 
@roatianiiescd pide 771 482 
CZeChrer tee deci. 55 434 225 
Dalmatians... 2! fons. le Al See 
Bastelndians cues scan 58 80 
HS OOMIAN soe care saan 117 63 
TEOieie Meru Kids aL cere 634 388 
HE Dre Wapereus sera. tarsi 3,544 2,908 
Ttalian2 sane ses. eh 15207 1,007 
WAPANESENsas ss eas Mens 194 204 
USO DIAN ays Seca Peels 921 364 
Wettislieertrnc osc. ae 70 28 
Ghanian. se 2eo. «te 964 466 
UV ENEATN lie, 0) SO te ere 5, 688 2,401 
NIB ICCRO IEE a aictats cic sae 40 13 
Montenesrin et)... 12h. 4e Re ener 3 
MOT awa aM nc cetera store 23 2 
Negro ny 195 120 
Persian 1 2 
He OUIS ae we ete Gee Mags 6,610 3,997 
IPOrtuguese. oo. 2.2... i\ 
Roumanian...... 383 179 
PRUSSIA: ee nec cr fies acu 765 879 
mucheniane.... JS... 11,291 6,413 
NeEDIAM ML saunas & ees YA) 140 
SOLO Me ime cera eee ca 2,879 1,957 
Spanish vito. cree. . 26 8 
Spanish American. .....| ........4. 1 
Sie Te ae a ee 61 54 
Ar kis lise sect thet. ae 6 Zs 
eROUAIS aera Berane 38,147 22, 866 40 
Grand Totals...... 163, 288 88 , 223 46 





for 1930-31 was 88,223, as compared with 
163,288—a reduction of 75,065, or 46 per cent. 
Of the total of 88,223 for 1930-31, the number 
of immigrants from the British Isles was 
27,584 as compared with 64,082 in the year 
previous; of those from the United States the 
number for the period under review totalled 
24,280, as compared with 30,727 in 1929-1930; 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1931. 


Via 











From 
= Ocean Totals 
Ports WSEAS 
Sex— 
Adult; Maleswe5 seen: Rae 24,995 9,322) 34,317 
Ault, emianless eaters. See Palle, Ps pe (OZ EOSs bid 
Children under eighteen...... 17,196 7,933) 25,129 
Rotalsra we saree 63,943) 24,280] 88,223 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
IVES ISS. teases Santee ere 16,702} 3,347] 20,049 
Hemales Biss ae. Wel tee 2,879 1,026 3,905 
Ghildrencss eee ee 6, 612 1,491 8,103 
Labouring Class— 
Males tev ys 030). aaa. aes 2,649 699 3,348 
TOMAS OS: sy nias aareke ne eas olin 186 703 
Children’... see eee 1,053 194 1,247 
Mechanics— 
IMIaIGS Fs BD Pee aes oka teias 3,016} 2,048) 5,064 
Remaless. oi8 cei sean 1,017 625 1,642 
Children Ren ee. 754 411 1,165 
Trading Class— 
Mia lest aS Ar Ci ey ie 1,538 1,799 Sey! 
Remalesstne nt eee 868 795 1, 663 
Children: 5:2.cpee eae 462 428 890 
Mining Class— 
Mal eaiy osc titer tent et ema 136 47 183 
Females. gy ER EEL ei 14 5 19 
@hildrrens44.. seers 15 6 21 
Females Domestic Servants— 
18 years and over......... 9,22 594 9, 823 
Wndorl8ivyearsi-. sae 971 42 1,013 
Other Classes— 
Maleswny ©. tiis ee 6 954 1,382 2,336 
emales, sess chick aoc aes 7,228 3,794} 11,022 
G@hildrent} <a oe -ateee ee 7,329 5,361; 12,690 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING DESTINATION FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1931. 








Via Ocean} From 





cz Ports ASSAY Totals 

INO Vane COblar te klar 1,092 473 1,565 
New Brunswick............ 1,068 930 1,998 
Prince Edward Island...... 49 92 141 
Quchbecewe ere. ee ae 118 yada 4,719 16,290 
Ontario SLSR 22,330 11,322 33, 652 
NeomibO Dake eee kee 16,670 854 ied 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,407 1,650 5,057 
Mlibertarel.< Shims. .Mabenwnkte 3,965 2,476 6,441 
British Columbia.......... 3,786 1,754 5,540 
Yukon ferritory..> 7... - 4 7 11 
Northwest Territories......] ........-- 3 3 
Not (Givent sets cha oe Wit ei ae 1 

otal sn aabee tas. dee eo 63, 943 24 , 280 88, 223 


ae ee ane ee oe Se See oe anmaEne 
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immigrants of the northern European races to 
the number of 13,493 came to Canada during 
the year, as compared 30,332 in the previous 
twelve months; while those classified under 
“other races” totalled 22,866 in 1930-31 and 
30,147 in 1929-1930. Immigration reached its 
peak for the fiscal year in the month of April, 
1930, during which period the total was 19,309, 
while the smallest monthly total was 1,429, 
in February, 1931. 

The statement of returned Canadians from 
the United States during the year indicates a 
total of 30,209, of which number 26,811 were 


Canadian born; 2,111 were British subjects 


with Canadian domicile; and 1,287 were 
naturalized Canadians with domicile. The 
total of returned Canadians for the previous 
fiscal year was 29,880. Distinction is made 
between Canadians returning from the United 
States and immigration from the United 
States. In the latter class the total for the 
year, as already stated, was 24,280. Of this 
number, 6,045 came from the State of Michi- 
gan; 2,995 from New York State; 1,969 from 
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Massachusetts, 1,190 from Washington; 1,038 
from California; 943 from Illinois; 791 from 
Ohio; and 742 from Maine. 

The accompanying tables illustrate the trend 
in immigration from various angles. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM 


THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1931. 























British 
Canadian | Subjects |- Me tact 
— Born with dis th Totals 
Citizens | Canadian fink: pe 

Domicile omicile 
AND Tt] crate eae Ene 2,654 156 118 2,928 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


‘““NMenial Servant” entitled to Month’s Notice 
of Dismissal 


An action for a breach of contract of hiring 
and for assault was brought by a workman 
against a farmer in Saskatchewan. The plain- 
tiff had agreed verbally to work on the farm 
from March 11 to November 1, 1980, for the 
sum of $350; and actually he worked until 
May 15, when the employer assaulted him 
and ordered him to leave the farm. He 
claimed wages for the time he worked, dam- 
ages for the breach of the contract of hiring, 
and damages for the assault. The trial judge 
dismissed the action, but that decision was 
later reversed by the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal. In allowing damages Mr.’ Justice 
Martin said :— 

“Where a contract of employment is for 
a definite time, and the employee is dis- 
missed without cause, he may at once com- 
mence action for the breach of contract. 
The measure of damages is the actual loss 
sustained; the amount of damages may be 
much less than the wages for the unexpired 
period, depending upon the plaintiff’s success 
in obtaining equally good employment else- 
where. In the case of menial servants how- 
ever, usage has established the right to dis- 
miss at any time by giving a month’s notice, 
or a month’s wages in lieu of notice. 

“In the present case, the plaintiff falls 
within the category of menial servants, and 


the contract of employment, therefore, could 
be terminated by one month’s notice, or by 
the payment of one month’s wages in lieu of 
notice, namely, the sum of $45. In the re- 
sult, the appeal should be allowed with costs, 
the judgment below set aside, and judgment 
entered for the plaintiff for the sums of 
$94.60, $45, and $27, in all the sum of $166.60; 
less the amount of $23.70, for which the de- 
fendant is entitled to credit; leaving a bal- 
ance of $142.90, and the costs of the action.” 
—Peidl versus Bonas (Saskatchewan), 1931, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 2, page 362. 


Question of Employer’s “inexcusable fault” 
in Connection with Accident 


In October, 1926, a workman, about thirty 
years of age, was engaged by a construction 
company in Quebec to work in a compressed 
air caisson. He was without experience in 
such work, but after undergoing the usual 
examination by the employer’s doctor, he was 
set to work, and continued to work through 
a shift of eight hours. At the end of his 
shift he felt ill, and next day the same doctor 
placed him in hospital and applied the usual 
treatment, but without beneficial effect. In 
an action based on the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act then in force in the Province, the 
Court found that his illness had produced a 
permanent total disability. At the trial the 
company admitted their liability for the maxi- 
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mum sum of $3,000; but denied their respon- 
sibility under section 6, as for “inexcusable 
fault.” The Court of first instance rejected the 
claim of the respondent under this latter head 
but this judgment was reversed by the Court 
of Appeal, which maintained the larger claim, 
and, upon that basis, awarded an additional 
indemnity of $7,000. 

On further appeal by the company the 
Supreme Court of Canada affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal. Mr. Justice 
Duff, in his judgment, pointed out that the 
workman charged the employer with “inexcus- 
able fault” in two respects; first, he alleged 
that decompression was effected too rapidly; 
secondly, he averred that the appellants had 
been grossly negligent in failing to instruct 
him as to the risks attendant upon the work 
he was employed to do, and. as to the neces- 
sity, in the event of untoward symptons super- 
vening, of resorting immediately to medical 
assistance; and moreover, that provision was 
not made at the works themselves for prompt 
medica] attention. 

“The evidence”, Mr. Justice Duff continued, 
“shows that the risk of injury depends upon a 
number of factors; the intensity of the pres- 
sure, the duration of the exposure, the age of 
the workman and his physical condition in a 
variety of respects. By the practice of the 
appellants, each workman undergoes a medi- 
cal examination before he is accepted as an 
employee. Nevertheless, there is evidence 
which I regard as satisfactory, that no such 
examination can be considered an entirely re- 
hable test of the fitness of the subject. There- 
fore, 1t is not surprising to find that, at all 
events in some quarters, a practice prevails 
by which a workman is not accepted as quali- 
fied, until his suitability has been proved by 
experience. Sometimes the workman is sub- 
jected to a compression test in a hospital lock; 
and this, it appears, was at one time the prac- 
tice of the appellants, a practice which was 
abandoned, because, according to the doctor’s 
evidence, it frightened the men. In other works 
it is the rule not to permit an inexperienced 
hand to serve more than half a full shift with- 
out a second medical examination. No such 
precautions were observed by the appellants.” 

Mr. Justice Duff remarked that in the stat- 
utory phrase the word “inexcusable” is “not a 
juridical term of art or a word to which any 
special technical significance can attach. It 
must therefore be applied in its ordinary 
sense as determined by the common usage, 
in light of course of the context in which it 
occurs, and of the subject matter of the 
statute.” 

Morin versus Dufresne Construction Com- 

pany (Quebec) 1931. Dominion Law 
Reports vol. 2, page 172. 
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Empioyer’s Liability for Unauthorized 
Wrongful Act of Employee 


Appeal was taken by the plaintiff in the 
Ontario Supreme Court from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Logie in the case of Croton versus 
Leonard and Johns, which was reported in the 
Lasour Gazerte, December, 1930, page 1476. 
Johns, who was employed by Leonard to drive 
a motor truck, had picked up Croton on the 
road, in spite of instructions from his em- 
ployer not to carry passengers, and an acci- 
dent occurred resulting in serious injury to 
Croton. Mr. Justice Logie dismissed Croton’s 
claim as against Leonard on the ground that 
the carrying of passengers was not within the 
scope of Johns’ employment. 

The Ontario Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, Chief Justice 
Latchford stating as follows:—‘We all think 
the appeal should be dismissed with costs, for 
the reason stated by the trial Judge, supra, 
for dismissal of the action, namely, that the 
taking of a passenger on the truck was not 
an act which came within the scope of the 
driver’s authority, and was not a mode of 
exercising his master’s employment. In ad- 
dition, the driver’s action was contrary to the 
express orders of his master. Consequently, 
the master should not be held liable for the 
injury sustained by the plaintiff.” 

—Croton versus Leonard and Johns (On- 

tario) 1931, Dominion Law Reports, 
vol. 2, page 38. 





An automobile driven by an employee of 
the owner became involved in a collision 
which resulted in injuries to a third party. 
In an action for damages brought by the latter 
in the Superior Court at Montreal, the ques- 
tion arose as to the owner’s liability for 
damages resulting from the action of his em- 
ployee when that employee was acting in dis- 
obedience to the owner’s instructions. In this 
case the chauffeur was ordered to take the car 
to the garage, but before doing so he drove 
elsewhere and met with the accident while 
off the direct route to the garage. The Court 
held that even although the chauffeur was dis- 
obeying the general orders of his employer, 
nevertheless in driving the car towards the 
garage where he subsequently stored it he was 
engaged in the work for which he was em- 
ployed, and the employer was therefore liable 
for the damage involved. Mr. Justice Green- 
shields, in the course of his judgment, pointed 
out that the chauffeur was under control of 
the defendant and was subject to his orders. 


“Mere disobedience by a servant of orders 
given by his master does not relieve the mas- 
ter of responsibility for damages resulting to 
third parties from the fault of the employee, 
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and happening when that employee is dis- 
obeying orders. The employer chooses his 
own employee, and if he selects a disobedient 
employee, and in consequence of disobeying 
the orders of his employer, and through his 
fault, an innocent third party is injured, I am 
of opinion that the responsibility of the em- 
ployer to repair the damage caused to the in- 
nocent party is engaged.......... 


“Under the French law, which I suggest, 
with all respect to the opinion of others, ap- 
plies in the present case, the fact that a person 
employed by his master to drive a car, with 
instructions to take the shortest route between 
two given points, and who in disobedience 
deviates from that direct route, and an acci- 
dent happens through his fault, causing dam- 
age to another, does not relieve the master, 
but his liability attaches. It does not free 
the master from responsibility under our law.” 


—Dame Prain, versus Bronfman and an- 
other (Quebec), 1931, Rapports Judi- 
ciares de Québec (Cour Supéricure), 
vol. 69, page 187. 


Amount of Compensation for Loss of 
“Principal Support” 


A young man was killed in the course of 
his employment and his mother brought an 
action against the employer for compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Quebec, 1928, chapter 79), 
the ground of the claim being that the de- 
ceased was her “principal support.’ The 
Superior Court dismissed the claim, but that 
judgment was reversed by the Quebec Court 
of Appeal, and on further appeal the judg- 
ment of the latter court was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The point at issue 
in the case was mainly the meaning of the 
expression “the principal support.” On this 
point Mr. Justice Rinfret stated that “the 
judge of first instance held that to determine 
if the victim had contributed to the upkeep 
and support of the ascendant for more than 
50 per cent, there must be taken as a basis 
of calculation the term of 12 months preceding 
the accident. Then, applying this principle 
to the facts of the case, he came to the con- 
clusion that at the time of the accident, the 
victim was not the principal support of the 
plaintiff” and, consequently he non-suited her. 


“This judgment,’ Judge Rinfret continued, 
“the Court of Appeal reversed and with this 
latter Court we agree. To decide whether the 
victim of an accident was the principal sup- 
port of the ascendant who sues for damages, 
there should be no reference to a fixed and 


determined period of time. The Act shows 
the period at which it must be determined— 
‘the moment of the accident.’ This does not 
mean that matters are to be based on a transi- 
tory and accidental state of affairs. There 
must undoubtedly be taken account only of 
an established situation which has a certain 
character of duration; but there must not be, 
on the other hand, any adoption of an ar- 
bitrary and fictitious rule. Each case must 
be looked at according to its peculiar circum- 
stances. The Court must weigh these, and the 
Act does not, therefore, restrict 1t to any par- 
ticular limit of time” 

After a discussion of the circumstances of 
the case the Supreme Court’s judgment found 
that the deceased had been the principal sup- 
port of his mother. 

On the question of the amount of com- 
pensation awarded, this depended on _ the 
meaning to be placed on the words “average 
yearly wages of the deceased at the time of 
the accident.” The deceased at the time of 
the accident was employed in unloading pulp- 
wood from barges, his engagement in this 
business being only for one month. On the 
other hand, the unloading of barges was 
necessarily restricted to the period of naviga- 
tion in the district, and the income could not 
be calculated on a yearly basis. Mr. Justice 
Rinfret concluded that the “average yearly 
wage of the deceased” ought to be calculated 
both according to the remuneration received 
while the work went on and according to the 
remuneration received during the rest of the 
year. The amount of $2,726.96 “was arrived 
at by taking the amount of the daily wage, at 
the date of the accident, and the number of 
days on which the deceasd worked at Port Al- 
fred, then, by multiplying this daily wage by 
the number of days he worked, the amount. 
thus obtained represented the salary received 
during three months. This was the basis 
adopted to compute the ‘average yearly wage 
of the deceased at the time of the accident’ 
at $669.24. The compensation awarded by the 
Court of Appeal comprises an amount equal 
to four times the average yearly wage so: 
found, plus $50 for medical and funeral ex- 
penses, In accordance with the provisions of 
s. 4 of the Act. This compensation might 
certainly have been larger had it been calcu- 
lated in conformity with para. (3) of s. 9 of 
the Act. The appellant has, therefore, no 
ground for complaint.” 


—Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Company 


versus Langevin, Quebec, 1931, Domin- 
2on Law Reports, Vol. 2, page 66. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an improvement at the beginning 

of May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,696 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 work- 
ers and representing all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces on the payroll 
of these firms aggregated 925,605 persons, as 
compared with 902,635 in the preceding month. 
The employment index (with the average in 
the calendar year 1926, as the base equal to 
100) stood at 102-2, as compared with 99-7 
on April 1, and with 111-4, 116-2, 106-8, 


101°8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3, and 
85:1 on May 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. The employment afforded by 


the co-operating firms was at a lower level 
at the beginning of May than on the same 
date in 1930, 1929 or 1928, but was higher than 
on May 1 in preceding years of the record. 
At the beginning of May, 1931, the percentage 
of unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions in Canada 
was 14-9, contrasted with 15-5 per cent at 
the beginning of April, 1931, and 9-0 per cent 
at the beginning of May, 1930. The May 
percentage was based on reports received by 
the Department of Labour from an ageregate 
of 1,807 labour organizations, covering a mem- 
bership of 206,563 persons. Reports received 
by the Department of Labour from the Office 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
a decline in business transacted by those 
offices during April, when compared with that 
of the previous month, but a marked gain 
was recorded over the transactions of April, 
1930, construction and maintenance being the 
group in which the greatest change was shown 
under each comparison. Vacancies in April 
numbered 39,194, applications, 59,202 and 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
37,474. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $8.54 at the 
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beginning of May, as compared with $8.86 for 
April; $11.17 for May, 1930; $10.94 for May, 
1929; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 for May, 
1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for May, 
1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 
1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; and 
$7.43 for May, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was 73-0 for May, as compared with 
74-5 for April; 89-7 for May, 1930; 93-4 for 
May, 1929; 97-9 for May, 1928; 98-3 for May, 
1927; and 100-2 for May, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes during May was much less than 
in April, when a strike of women’s clothing 
workers was in progress at Toronto; but was 
almost double the corresponding loss in May, 
1930, chiefly owing to a dispute involving 
masters, mates and marine engineers on the 
Pacific coast. Twelve disputes were in pro- 
gress at some time during the month, involy- 
ing 1,146 workers and resulting in the loss of 
17,189 working days. Corresponding figures 
for April, 1931, were :—10 disputes, 1,582 work- 
ers, and 22,453 working days; and for May, 
1930, twelve disputes, 1,836 workers, and 9,293 
working days. 


On another page of this 
Federal provision issue will be found the text 
for vocational of the “Act for the Pro- 
education motion of Vocational Edu- 

cation in Canada,” as in- 
troduced by the Government in the House 
of Commons last month. The Act enables 
the Governor in Council to make regulations 
governing the types of vocational education 
for which assistance may be granted. It 
differs from the Act of 1919 in making pos- 
sible the inclusion of agriculture among the 
subjects that may be taught under its pro- 
visions. The Governor in Council may de- 
termine also the extent to which federal as- 
sistance may be made available for “ lands, 
buildings, equipment and furnishings.” 
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The Right) How, “Rss. 


Increased federal Bennett, in his speech in- 


grant for troducing the budget in the 
Old Age House of Commons on 
Pensions June 1, announced that the 


Government contemplated 
increasing the amount of the federal contri- 
bution towards the cost of Old Age Pensions 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent, for this year 
only, in respect of the total sums that are 


paid. In a speech delivered later in the de- 
bate, the Hon. EB. N. Rhodes, Minister of 
Fisheries, said that “the Government 1s 


pledged to the payment in full of old age 
pensions. If times were normal this pledge 
would be implemented now. We have taken 
one step; the next will be taken when it is 
consistent with sound finance.” The amounts 
so far paid by the Dominion under the Old 
Age Pensions Act were given in the last issue 
of the Lapour GAZETTE, page 506. 


A proposal that the Do- 
minion government should 
provide insurance for Can- 
adian mariners on the 
Great Lakes, from Novem- 
ber 1 to the end of naviga- 
tion, was made in the House of Commons on 
May 25 by Mr. A. E. Ross (Kingston). The 
motion was withdrawn on the understanding 
that the question might be dealt with in the 
form of an amendment to the Canada Ship- 
ping Act. The Prime Minister pointed out 
that seamen’s articles of agreement are gov- 
erned in part by the Canada Shipping Act, 
and that “the application of the compensa- 
tion acts of the various provinces to those 
who are subject to the risks and hazards of 
the sea must be determined by this Parlia- 
ment taking such action as would make those 
compensation acts applicable and provide for 
the compensation that is to be paid; in other 
words, the owners of the ships must make 
their contributions to the fund out of which 
compensation is paid by the province to em- 
ployees of various kinds throughout the 
Dominion. 


“While I am of the opinion,’ Mr. Bennett 
continued, “that when the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act is revised, as it must be here ultim- 
ately after the statute of Westminster is 
passed, it will be competent for this Parlia- 
ment to impose conditions to be incorporated 
in ships’ articles that would necessitate insur- 
ance being carried by the owners of the ships 
on the lives of the seamen on the boats, it 
would not be right or fair to impose upon the 
taxpayers of Canada as a whole the burden 
of the duty, as it is here alleged to be, of pro- 
viding insurance for every mariner on Cana- 
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dian boats from November first to the end of 
navigation. The federal authority in 
conjunction with the provincial authorities 
may be able to work out a system by which 
the contributions by those concerned will be 
such as will enable compensation to be paid 
to survivors on the same terms as though the 
seamen came under the compensation acts 
applying to industry generally.” 


During May the Depart- 


Industrial ment received an applica- 
Disputes tion for the appointment of 
Investigation a Board of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation from 


marine engineers employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in the British Columbia Lake and River Ser- 
vice, but the matter in dispute was adjusted 
without recourse to the provisions of the 
Act. The similar application from masters and 
mates in British Columbia which was noted 
in the last issue, was withdrawn subsequently 
by the employees. Further particulars of the 
proceedings under the Act during the month 
appear on page 638. 


In reply to a question in 
the House of Commons on 
June 9, the Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonization, 
made the following state- 
ment:—‘“ Since last fall 
the colonization departments of the two rail- 
roads, instead of directing their efforts towards 
securing the entry of new migrants into Can- 
ada have, at the instance of the Government, 
joined their colonization forces with the forces 
of the Department over which I am presiding 
with a view to placing as many unemployed 
as possible who are now in cities, on the 
farm or in other useful occupations. We have 
heard, and I have listened to many statements 
in the House, about the dire conditions al- 
leged to exist on the farms all over Canada. 
In spite of that, this effort prior to the end 
of last month has resulted in some 7,600 single 
unemployed men being placed with the farm- 
ers of this country, and very few of them have 
returned to the cities. 


“In addition to that we have been able, 
with the joint help of the railroads and my 
Department, to place on selected locations 
some 1,500 families who have been paddling 
their own canoe, as it were, and have estab- 
lished themselves on the farm. I have no 
record, nor has our Department, nor have the 
railroads, of one of those families coming back 
to the city to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. With a view to furthering that work 
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and to consolidating the efforts of all those 
who have been heretofore engaged in bring- 
ing migrants into Canada, a conference is 
being held in Winnipeg, and another, I hope, 
will be held in the east. Wherever my De- 
partment can find in the various localities 
places in which unemployment can be relieved 
in this way, this work is being carried on with- 
out any expense to the Government other 
than that of maintaining the ordinary staff.” 


The resolutions adopted by 
the Labour Educational As- 
sociation of Ontario, at their 
recent annual convention, as 
outlined on another page 
of this issue, include one 
which asks for a revision of the provincial 
minimum wage regulations in regard to the 
proportion of piece-workers which are allowed 
to remain outside the scope of the several 
orders governing the employment of women 
in factories. The Minimum Wage Act of On- 
tario defines “ wages” as including wages and 
salary “whether the employment in respect 
to which the same is payable is by time or by 
the job, or by piece or otherwise.” Accord- 
ingly each of the group of orders which gov- 
ern the wages paid to female employees in 
factories contains the following provision in 
reference to “piece workers”:—“ The wages 
paid to each time-worker and to each piece- 
worker during the first six months’ employ- 
ment in the industry shall conform to this 
order. In the case of piece-workers of more 
than six months’ experience it is sufficient if 
at least 80 per cent receive wages conformable 
to this order.” 


Piece-workers 
and minimum 
wage regulations 
in Ontario 


Dr. Frank G. Pedley, head 


Compensation of the Industrial Clinic at 
for occupational Montreal General Hospital, 
deafness dealt with this subject in a 
proposed recent address at Washing- 


ton, D.C. (American Labour 
Legislation Review, June, 1931, page 249). 
“Everyone,” he said, “has heard of boiler 
makers’ deafness and perhaps some have 
heard of riveters’ deafness, but there are a 
great many other occupations in which work 
is carried on amid a most frightful din, and 
in which the workers almost invariably lose 
their hearing. A partial list of these occupa- 
tions is as follows: (1) in the metal industry: 
chipping, stamping, rolling, beating, boiler 
making, machining, and work with copper, 
sheet iron and tin plate; (2) in the textile 
industry: weaving, spinning, carding, and 
combing; (3) in the transport industry: the 
work of engineers, firemen, and ship stokers; 
(4) in the building industry: stone cutting, 
tunnel construction, and riveting. And there 


aviation, 
and 


are also the testing of fire arms, 
wood work, cement manufacturing, 
others.” 

Dr. Pedley discussed the various types of 
occupational deafness and other effects on per- 
sons working in excessive noise and discussed 
possible methods of noise reduction. “In the 
meantime,” he ccntinued, “it seems only fair 
to workers in noisy trades that they be ad- 
vised of the hazard they are exposed to. Un- 
questionably many individuals unwittingly 
undertake work under conditions which in- 
variably produce deafness. In these enlight- 
ened days this state of affairs is intolerable. 
I question whether the state has morally the 
right to permit conditions which destroy the 
function of any part of the body, and cer- 
tainly the individual citizen should be in- 
formed of these conditions, and given the op- 
tion of refusing or accepting them. Ure 
In the case of industrial accidents and iiseaees 
the most powerful stimulus to prevention has 
been the enactment of compensation legisla- 
tion. Unquestionably compensation for occu- 
pational deafness would stimulate the reduc- 
tion of noise. The law now provides com- 
pensation for loss of vision; there is no reason 
why it should fail to indémuity for loss of 
hearing. 

“In a study of the evolution of modern 
society,” Dr. Pedley concluded, “one is im- 
pressed with conditions now regarded as un- 
bearable, which formerly were looked upon 
with equanimity. Continued progress will, I 
presume, make some of our present day prac- 
tices seem very crude. Eventually we may so 
consider the exposure of men to conditions 
which deprive them of one of their most im- 
portant assets—the sense of hearing,” 


The Ontario Government 


The Ontario has published in pamphlet 


workmen’s form the revised text of 
compensation the Workmen’s Compensa- 
system tion Act, incorporating all 


amendments up to and in- 
cluding 1931, together with the regulations 
made by the Board, a synopsis of the act and 
an account of its administration. Some of the 
benefits of the Ontario system, as compared 
with compensation systems elsewhere, are de- 
scribed in the publication as follows:— 


“Tn liberality of benefits Ontario stands first 
among the laws of the continent. Only one 
other province and 10 of some 46 states with 
compensation laws pay as high a wage per- 
centage; and in most places the nominal per- 
centage is sadly curtailed by weekly maxi- 
mums or by limiting the period of payment 
or the maximum total. The weekly maximum 
in New York, for instance, is $25, Ohio $18.75, 
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Michigan, $18, Pennsylvania $15, British Col- 
umbia, $24,04, and Nova Scotia $13.85, as com- 
pared with Ontario’s $25.64 a week. A man 
Josing an arm or a leg in Pennsylvania is paid 
for only 300 weeks, in Iowa, 400, and in Michi- 
gan 500 weeks and in death cases these states 
pay the widow for only 300 weeks, while On- 
tario pays the workman for life and the widow 
during widowhood. In Ohio for loss of an 
arm or a leg the total can never be more than 
$3,750, in New York, $5,000, and Massachu- 
setts $4,500, while in Ontario the total may run 
as high as $20,000 or over. In Great Britain 
the weekly maximum is now 30 shillings, and 
the maximum total £600. Another very im- 
portant factor is the absolute security of pay- 
ment under the collective lability system. 
Recovery from individual employers is often 
impossible. The pension form of payment 
provided for in case of death or serious in- 
jury is also usually much better for the widow 
or crippled workman than a lump sum, the 
latter being too often improvidently used. 

“With the liberal benefits which are pro- 
vided it might be expected that Ontario em- 
ployers would be paying more than the em- 
ployers in the United States. In reality they 
are in most cases paying a great deal less. The 
reason for this is illustrated by the fact that 
in order to pay $35,000,000 compensation to 
workmen in Pennsylvania the employers there 
were assessed $80,000,000 in premiums—that is 
to say, in Pennsylvania it cost 126 per cent 
for administration expenses, profits, and over- 
head charges. In Ontario the cost is only 
4-67 per cent of the benefits awarded. In 
Great Britain it is stated that the costs and 
expenses of administering similar acts are 
about equal to the benefits paid. 

“Under the collective liability system in 
Ontario and other provinces that have adopted 
it the administering body, unlike the insur- 
ance companies which figure so largely in the 
handling of compensation in most of the 
United States, conducts the business at cost, 
and has no motive to give the workman or his 
dependants less than they are entitled to re- 
ceive and no motive to charge the employer 
more than he should pay. Properly adminis- 
tered, this system should be the best and most 
satisfactory for both parties. In Ontario there 
is no waste. Probably nowhere else does so 
nearly the whole of what the employers pay 
actually get to the workman. 

“The Act brings relief and assistance to 
many thousands of injured workmen and 
widows and children throughout the province 
who would otherwise be in need. More than 
100,000 people, including workmen’s families, 
receive from the Board some part of their 
maintenance each year. About 450,000 work- 
men are under the protection of the Act. 


“ After sixteen years’ experience of the 
present Act it is believed few, either of the 
workmen or the employers, would desire to 
return to the old system. The outstanding 
features of the operation of the present law 
are the simplicity of its provisions and pro- 
cedure, the elimination of litigation and ex- 
pense, wide protection for workmen and their 
dependants, immunity of the employer from 
individual liability and expeditious payment 
of benefits directly into the hands of the in- 
jured workman or his dependants.” 


The House of Commons, 
on May 18, unanimously 
adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. H. E. Spencer 
(Battle River) asking the 
government to take into 
consideration the possibility of a federal grant 
to the provinces “equal to one-third of the 
cost of establishing, and to cover perman- 
ently, such full time health units as may be 
organized.” A resolution to the same effect 
was unanimously adopted by the House in © 
March last year (Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1930, page 253). 

Mr. Spencer dwelt on the value of health 
units as a means of creating healthful con- 
ditions and preventing the occurrence of dis- 
ease. “This system of preventive medicine,” 
he said, “has been very successful indeed in 
the United States, where they have between 
300 and 400 health units, working with splen- 
did results. This system has been encouraged 
in this country and elsewhere. Some parts 
of this country have taken advantage of the 
offer of the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
very generously provides one-third of the cost 
of these health units for the first three years. 
When they have been going three years and 
the Rockefeller Foundation steps out, accord- 
ing to the agreement, the extra expense has 
to be taken care of locally by the provincial 
government or some other body, and what I 
am asking in this resolution is that the federal 
government shall assume its share and bear 
one-third of the cost of these full time health 
units. Sickness is not local or provincial; it 
is interprovincial, and as the federal govern- 
ment look after various matters of interpro- 
vincial concern, I ask that they assume the 
responsibility of looking after one-third of the 
cost of these health units for the purpose of 
preventing sickness, because sickness so far 
as we are concerned is interprovincial. The 
various provinces of Canada have begun to 
organize to a considerable extent full time 
health units. The province of Quebec has 
been ahead of all the rest. It has to-day 
twenty-three health units, and is organizing 
three more. British Columbia has five, and 
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is very enthusiastic indeed over their success 
already; Alberta is organizing two health 
units this year. As to the cost of these or- 
ganizations, I was reading some literature 
from the province of Quebec this morning, 
which shows that the average cost of a health 
unit is from $12,000 to $13,000 and they are 
serving anywhere from 15,000 to 53,000 people, 
according to the density of the population.” 


The Prime Minister approved of the pur- 
pose of the resolution, pointing out, however, 
that it was possible to attain the operation of 
health units in every part of the country only 
through the joint action of federal and pro- 
vincial authorities, and intimating that the 
proposal would be brought before a future 
conference of the governments concerned: 
“Without in any sense committing the gov- 
ernment as to the extent to which contribu- 
tion may be made, or as to the terms under 
which assistance may be rendered, or as to 
when it may be possible to have the matter 
dealt with, because I can hold out no hopes 
that it can be dealt with this week or next 
week, this month or next month—without, I 
say, IN any sense committing the administra- 
tion to any of these details, we are quite con- 
tent that the resolution should be unanimous- 
ly adopted by the House.” 


The Committee on the 
Municipal Costs of Medical Care 
Medical Service (Washington, D.C.) has 


in Saskatchewan published the results of a 
study of the “municipal 
doctor ” system in rural Saskatchewan. Under 
this system, which was described in the 
Lasour Gazettr, September, 1930, (page 1038) 
twenty rural communities in Saskatchewan 
levy taxes of $7 to $10 per family to engage 
the services of full-time physicians at annual 
salaries ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. 


During the summers of 1929 and 1930 Dr. 
C. R. Rorem, the writer of the present study, 
made personal visits to five municipalities in 
Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba in order 
to observe the system in operation. Subse- 
quently, data were obtained through ques- 
tionnaires addressed to independent practi- 
tioners and to the municipal doctors and offi- 
cials of the rural municipalities in which they 
are employed. The findings of the report as 
to the value of the system are in part as fol- 
lows :— 

The municipal doctor system has provided in- 
comes and working conditions to physicians 
which assure their presence in communities 
which otherwise might not have resident physi- 
cians. The physicians now practising as muni- 
cipal doctors allege that the freedom from “bill 


collecting” improves their professional services 
to patients. 


The costs of the doctor’s services to the en- 
tire community are distributed so that no in- 
dividual patients are heavily burdened, and yet 
the taxation basis recognizes differences in 
financial ability to pay. Although well-to-do 
taxpayers contribute to the medical care of the 
poor, this burden falls pro rata upon all prop- 
erty holders, rather than upon only those who 
seek the doctors’ services. 

Under the municipal doctor system, more ex- 
tensive immunization of children against com- 
municable diseases and concentration upon pre- 
ventive measures probably operate to reduce 
medical expenses which families would have to 
meet under ordinary circumstances. .. . 

Medical care appears to be regarded by the 
residents of these rural municipalities as an in- 
tegral public service to be shared and support- 
ed by the entire community, and hence to be 
included in maintaining the standard of living. 
The cost of medical care is met as a “fixed 
charge” to be paid by potential as well as by 
actual patients. The experiences of these muni- 
cipalities demonstrate that a rural and thinly- 
populated community as a whole is able to ob- 
tain an amount and quality of medical service 
which has not been provided equally well when 
the cost is met only by the direct and actual— 
instead of by the potential—beneficiaries. 

Abuse of the privileges through demands on 
the doctor’s time for trifling ailments has been 
discouraged by public opinion in the munici- 
pality. On the other hand, the accessibility of 
the doctor at his office at no extra cost has 
encouraged early consultation for diseases or 
conditions appearing to need medical are. 
Only occasionally have doctors complained of 
their patients’ attitude toward immunization. 

The municipal doctor system does not of it- 
self completely solve the problem of distribut- 
ing more equably the total costs of medical care 
in a community. Such distribution could be ac- 
complished only by including in the system pro- 
vision for complete medical care, including nurs- 
ing, dentistry, and hospitalization, even if ob- 
tained from outside the municipalities. At 
present the most expensive illnesses—those re- 
quiring major surgery and hospitalization—are 
borne by a few individuals or families, except 
in the cases of indigent persons whose medical 
costs are not from community funds. 

In rural areas in which no physician now re- 
sides and where his services are needed, a 
guaranteed salary might induce a qualified prac- 
titioner to engage in professional service. 
Moreover, his services would be less expensive 
than the attention of non-resident practitioners. 


Mr. Norman McClave, 
Five-day week president of the National 
recommended Association of Furniture 
for furniture Manufacturers (U.S.A.), 
industry speaking at Toronto last 


month, stated that the lead- 
ing furniture manufacturers in the United 
States were opposed to reductions in wages 
at the present time, and were favourable to 
the five-day working week, which in their 
opinion would result in increased employment 
and efficiency. “The general feeling among 
the large manufacturers at this time,” he said, 
“igs to maintain wages at their present scale. 
In our divisional meetings, the manufacturers 
were called upon to express their views and 
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the sentiment’ was strongly against any wage- 
cuts in the United States at this time. Many 


manufacturers said that they had placed their 


plants on a five-day, 40-hour week basis, and 
through increased efficiency were effecting sav- 
ings in production costs and at the same time 
maintaining a high standard of construction.” 
Mr. McClave suggested that a nation-wide 
appeal in both United States and Canada for 
adoption by all industries of such operation 
plans would be a sound economic move. 


Mr. P. W. Reeves, the la- 
Probable future bour representative on the 
of vocational United States Federal Board 
education for Vocational Education, 

speaking recently at a con- 
ference of teachers, predicted that vocational 
education for trade and industrial pursuits 
would eventually be carried out on a part-time 
basis, the learner spending part of his time as 
an employee in the occupation and part in the 
class-rroom. He believed that future courses 
would be given in units, each unit including 
training for some portion of an occupation. 
“For instance,” he said, “a course in the carpen- 
try trade might very well be divided up into 
short unit courses covering such items as form 
making, framing, shingling or siding, fitting 
trim, installing doors and windows, and similar 
items. Whether the prospective carpenter 
drops out of a course of this kind before he 
has completed all the units or finished the 
course in full, he will still have a knowledge 
and skill in one or more specialized branches 
of an occupation he can sell.” 

Mr. Reeves believes that the faculty of the 
vocational trade and industrial school of the 
future will be drawn from the ranks of work- 
ers, and that its personnel will be continually 
changed as conditions demand. “ Finally,” he 
continued, “I venture to prophesy that in- 
stead of being housed in expensive buildings 
filled with machinery, vocational schools will 
carry on their work all over the community 
so as to be readily accessible to workers and 
prospective workers; that they will utilize all 
the facilities of the occupations represented in 
industries in their immediate communities; 
and that they will be so tied up with the life of 
the community that they will be able to secure 
expert teaching service as needed and to con- 
tinually keep themselves up-to-date with 
changing conditions.” 


The President of the Board 
of Education (England and 
Wales) appointed a com- 
mittee in October, 1928, “to 
advise the Board of Edu- 
cation as to the scope and 
method of the Board’s inquiry into technical 
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education for the engineering industry, and to 
review the material furnished to the Board 
in the course of the investigation.” The Re- 
port of this Committee, together with the 
comments of the educational bodies concerned, 
has been published recently. On the subject 
of training in the works, the Committee con- 
sider that generally speaking this should be 
more systematically organized by individual 
firms. There should be a probationary period 
for boys at the beginning of their training, in 
order that the firm may determine the type 
of work for which each is most suitable, and 
may see that the boy is satisfied; and steps 
should be taken to broaden the training of 
trade apprentices who show special promise 
by transferring them to the grade of engineer- 
ing apprentice or by other means. Pro- 
motion should be by merit, taking account of 
a boy’s school-record as well as of his work 
in the shops. 

On the subject of the part-time education 
of apprentices, etc., the Committee recommend 
that the practice of allowing time off for part- 
time attendance at technical courses in the 
day time should be further extended. Ar- 
rangements for such attendance can usually 
be made for selected boys only, but suitably 
qualified trade apprentices and shop _ boys 
should be eligible for the privilege, as well as 
engineering apprentices. Day attendance 
should normally be supplemented by attend- 
ance at evening classes on not more than two 
evenings a week. Firms should consider the 
possibility of securing the provision in the day 
time of instruction of a more general kind for 
younger boys who have not entered appren- 
ticeship. Finally, every effort should be made 
to encourage the attendance of young work- 
ers at evening classes. 


Correspondence between the 
State Department of the 
United States and the De- 
partment of External Af- 
fairs of the Dominion in 
regard to the position of “ commuters,” that 
is, persons residing in Canada who cross the 
international border to work in the United 
States, was tabled in the House of Commons 
on May 19. The United States Secretary of 
State intimated that commuters who have 
been properly admitted as immigrants under 
general order No. 86 will be accorded the same 
consideration as if they had actually taken 
up their residence in the United States. Loss 
of employment in the United States by aliens 
of the immigrant commuter class of less than 
six months will not involve abandonment of 
status; commuters who visit European coun- 
tries without securing entry permit or a new 
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immigration visé on their return will be as- 
sumed to have abandoned their status, inas- 
much as one of these documents is required of 
an alien resident in the United States to secure 
re-entry. The information as to procedure 
in the latter part of the Secretary of State’s 
note indicates certain concessions from the 
usual practice to facilitate reconsideration of 
the cases of persons already rejected. The 
final paragraph of the note permits persons 
rejected as commuters to apply for temporary 
entry to the United States as visitors, and 
constitutes a general exception to the regu- 
lation that persons who have been rejected 
may not be admitted to the United States 
within one year except by special permission 
of the Secretary of Labour. 





Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was re- 
elected, on June 10, to the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office for a period 
of three years. 





The National Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment (England and Wales) has issued 
a questionnaire to Local Committees for 
Juvenile Employment regarding the employ- 
ment of young persons under 18 years of age 
in occupations whose hours of employment are 
not at present limited by statute. 





The Mothers’ Pensions Act which was passed 
at the recent session of the British Columbia 
Legislature, to take effect on proclamation, was 
proclaimed as effective from April 15. The 
new Act, the provisions of which were out- 
lined in the last issue (page 530) is adminis- 
tered by the Superintendent of Welfare, acting 
under the Provincial Secretary. 





The National Conference of Labour Women 
(Great Britain) at their convention on June 4 
adopted the “domestic workers’ charter” 
which had been submitted by the Standing 
Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s Or- 
ganizations. The proposed charter was out- 
lined in the last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
page 507. 





There were 4,329 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of May, as compared with 
4,061 during April, and 6,177 during May of 
1930. The fatal cases reported numbered 35, 
as against 25 in April. The benefits award- 
ed amounted to $463,206.37, of which $372,- 
146.51 was for compensation and $91,059.86 
for medical aid, as compared with $510,607.55 
total benefits awarded during April. 


A committee on technological unemploy- 
ment was appointed by the Hon. W. N. Doak, 
United States Secretary of Labour, on May 19, 
to work in connection with the United States 
Employment Service, which was recently re- 
organized (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1931, page 
507). The members of the committee are as 
follows: Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, chairman; Perry W. 
Reeves, Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington; Dr. J. C. Wright, director 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington; A. O. Wharton, president, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Washington; F. C. Croxton, acting director of 
the President’s Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee, Washington; John P. Frey, secretary 
of the Metals Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labour, Washington; John R. 
Alpine, supervising director, United States 
Employment Service, Washington; Mrs. Jose- 
phine Barron, superintendent, Clothing, Tex- 
tile and Needle Trades, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington; Lawrence W. 
Wallace, executive secretary, American En- 
gineering Council; E. E. Hunt, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington. 





Weekly Half Holiday in Saskatchewan 


Additional exemptions under the Weekly 
Half Holiday Act of Saskatchewan were, under 
the provisions of section 3, added during May 
to the schedule of the Act, as follows: “The 
trade or business of the sale by retail of office 
supplies, equipment and furniture, and the 
sale and repair of typewriters, adding and 
multigraphing machines, and supplies and 
parts therefor.” 

The provisions of the Weekly Half Holi- 
day Act of 1931 were outlined in the LasBour 
Gazerre, April, 1931, page 435. A list of the 
exempted trades and businesses, as given in 
the schedule to this Act, was as follows:— 
“Bakeries, cigar stands, drug stores, news- 
paper stands, restaurants, shop or stands for 
the sale of fresh fruits, vegetables, soft drinks, 
cut flowers, and dairy products; confection- 
ers’ shops, implement shops; blacksmiths’ 
shops; service stations and garages; and such 
other trades or businesses as may be declared 
exempt by Order of the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette.’ City councils, however, are author- 
ized to pass by-laws declaring any of the 
above trades or businesses to be subject to 
the provisions of the Act. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of May was report- 

ed by the superintendents of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada to be as fol- 
lows: 

Farmers in the province of Nova Scotia 
were busy completing spring work and sev- 
eral requests for help were received and va- 
cancies filled. Fishermen reported exception- 
ally good catches of salmon, mackerel and lob- 
sters, though prices were somewhat below 
those of last year. Pulpwood operators were 
very busy in the vicinity of New Glasgow 
with gangs cutting, peeling and junking. The 
Malagash Salt Mines were busily employed, 
but coal mines worked from two to four days 
per week only, this slack time being due to 
lack of orders. Many manufacturers report- 
ed an increase in business which resulted in 
an increased output, especially in foodstuffs, 
soft drinks and ice cream. Steel plants and 
the wheel foundry at Trenton operated on 
steady time, and woodworking factories were 
well employed. Municipal street and sewer 
work continued to furnish employment at 
Halifax for about 150 men, while the erection 
of many small dwellings provided work for 
more skilled labour. Railroad freight and 
passenger traffic, both incoming and outgoing, 
was good, also trade. Competent domestic 
help was difficult to secure, but in spite of 
this a number of satisfactory placements were 
made. 

As in Nova Scotia, farmers in New Bruns- 
wick reported the spring season well ad- 
vanced, with early planting progressing 
favourably. Prices for farm products, how- 
ever, were low. There were plentiful sup- 
plies of lobster, salmon, haddock and halibut, 
but along the Shediac and Kent shores her- 
ring and gaspereaux were scarce. No demand 
existed for pulp cutters, owing to the low 
price per cord offered for peeled wood. Manu- 
facturing plants, for the most part, remained 
normal, although confectionery and foodstuffs 
reported slightly increased activity. Wood- 
working factories were busy but foundries and 
machine shops were somewhat quiet. Build- 
ing construction on a fair sized scale provided 
employment for skilled workers, but for the 
bulk of applicants, who are unskilled, little 
work offered. The waterfront at Saint John 
was quiet, although fruit boats operating to 
the West Indies afforded employment for 200 
men per week, as well as for extra train crews. 
Passenger and freight traffic over the rail- 
roads was heavy. Wholesale houses report- 


ed a fair volume of small repeat orders. Re- 
tail trade was slow, also collections. The usual 
demand for female domestic workers pre- 
vailed. 

A slight improvement was noted in the 
number of orders for farm hands in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Hull was the only office to 
report activity in logging, which consisted of 
placements of river drivers. Idleness pre- 
vailed in the mining districts, with few men 
securing work there. Curtailment of opera- 
tions in the boot and shoe industry was re- 
ported at Montreal. Quietness also prevailed 
in the textile and printing trades in that 
city, while there was slightly increased ac- 
tivity in rubber. In Sherbrooke, some fac- 
tories operated only four days a week and 
at Three Rivers, a decrease was noted in the 
pulp and paper industry, but a slight increase 
in foundries. Building construction at Mont- 
real, Hull and Quebee City showed improve- 
ment, but conditions at Sherbrooke and Three 
Rivers were quiet. Relief work in Montreal 
provided employment for a number of un- 
skilled labourers. Transportation reported no 
gain. The commercial situation in the larger 
centres was satisfactory. There was an in- 
creased demand for women domestic workers, 
with a smaller registration of applicants. 

Farm orders were scarce in the Province of 
Ontario, as low prices for farm produce re- 
sulted in the hiring of the minimum of help. 
In the north country, logging showed little ac- 
tivity, one office alone recording placements 
to any extent in that industry. River driv- 
ing was well advanced. No new men. were 
sent to the mines, as all necessary help was al- 
ready hired. The majority of the factories 
throughout the province were still running, 
with reduced staffs and on short time. Quiet- 
ness prevailed particularly in the steel plants, 
saw mills, paper mills and the rubber in- 
dustry. Textiles were fairly busy at London 
and Guelph, but quiet in Oshawa. Here the 
automobile industry was running steadily, 
but no change was reported in Windsor. The 
The volume of employment in the building 
trades was also low, as a number of skilled 
workmen were unemployed, only two centres 
reporting work available for a limited number 
of men. Summer hotel work created a de- 
mand for female workers and applications for 
these positions were at hand. There was the 
usual demand for cooks general and house- 
maids, but few suitable applicants registered 
for these positions. 

There was no increase in the demand for 
farm help in the Province of Manitoba, and 
little change was expected before haying. Log- 
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ging and mining also were quiet. 
turers likewise reported very little improve- 
Construction showed few new con- 
tracts under way, the building permits in Win- 
nipeg for the first five months of 1931 being 


ment. 


Manufac- 


period last year. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


March 


IN CANADA 


$375,000 less than those of the corresponding 
Over 100 building trades 
mechanics and labourers were directed to Fort 
Churchill for employment there. 
and highway construction also showed little 


Railroad 


1931 
May April 
Trade, external, aggregate..... CS CHER Seccine ce ne 85, 863, 487 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONMSUIMDLON hy. .istaeieietee Sime eseisie o Srel eal © exe 51,189,376 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |........c.00-- 33,935,075 
Customeruty COMecteds. | CRU oie Helio nio okie so Vrs mabsidie qevmiee eis « 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS Mahe. chet ote so eteete Be OMNIA ie saiee dive 2,786, 353, 998 
Bankynotesanucirculation..% sce Oe [aise eee oe 134,495,175 
BAN CepOslts SAVINGS ce eae sleeve ca csiaas 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........0-0: 1,130, 226,227 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commion’stocks. ...72...5.000-006 81-4 97-1 

Preferred Stocks...45..0deses soete 73°8 78-8 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 91-9 92-9 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

HUM bere oe I A ogee. 73-0 74-5 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU ER, a eee ee ht ee ewe $ 18-81 19-18 
(3) Business failures, number........|......0.s00ee 204 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 3,637, 658 
(2)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

WUTCG EE Aes cee coe 102-2 99-7 
(2) (4)Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DOES eet otis socio sierene S + ohne 14-9 15-5 
Tminigration: S984 aie teens «eee [Pe ceate s akehes 3,201 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

EROIQUICNA Oe: Se tate eine. cars 198,367 201,897 

(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, 2Toss earnings....... 15,604, 627 15, 233,779 

(2) Operatingiexpensess. aus. E eMac oe coe t oe «cle ecemesch cone 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... Sal. «: deveteies ew os 12,006,288 
_Caradian Pacific Rail- 
way, Operating expetses, 
allalines 3s sek seule exe 0s Girat| 2 Para cvetovets.oprees 10,398,411 
Steam railways, freight in 
GOWANUS S Phe ciarstate oie aed wes ora | rare o io erera tice [a Biclad Sakis o's ave 
Building permits.............. Gem | Retcaret tess stcarees 13,786, 466 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 36, 895, 700 22,707,300 
Mineral Productio:— 

JEP RNR Les AAs, CRO ARE tons 50,511 53, 792 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 74,225 91,461 

Herroalloysmresecades acta tons 2,540 4,605 

Coaltter a2. kina ccs CONSU Rrsde caer: 888,312 
Crude petroleum imports...... Pale Wee eee: 47,800,000 
Rubber importst...22. % . dees SO lhe crldete,e.o.ctkee ks - 4,638, 000 
Cottoniiomports; .:.8. 0. ost SS l|cceis.c akc sisiace oe 6, 155, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

LAT IOall OVE. ope CSA RIOR ERO BEG Ra aae ese SUN s cca 170, 842, 465 
Flour production............-. ID DISS Reteceee soe’: [sles ob soe eee is 
(°)Sugar manufactured......... DS aa le serets c eicici hee date cies ate eee eae 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Keeyvalisiilloreste sve fate sfevcierevs 46,848,000 
Sales of insurance.............. Dia cs ae erraelr a ee 45,345,000 
INGWSDRINGS 1)... Mi ecaacal occa TONS ire e oaernrss +.< » 205, 840 
Automobiles; passenger... s. caco cee lees ele cies ca pore 14, 043 
(?°) Index of physical volume 

OLED USINOSSiss racraceracroree «.ctnrccale cfetsial lies oickevoreioe aicte 138-7 
Industrial production... .0<cs se aeeeal cousins cee ee 145-6 
Mannfacturitig ¥eae <caclnc teks hilotiets lotro ae aie cek fie 145-9 


131, 643,374 


75,347,854 
55,048, 197 
14,201,225 


2,570,410, 694 


139, 422,962 


1,453,305, 140] 1,445, 322,862 
1,115, 150, 957 


110-8 
84-2 
92-9 
75-1 

19-47 


211 
3,747,053 
100-2 


15-6 
2,413 
195, 400 


15,030, 052 
14, 422, 666 


12, 002, 263 


10, 482, 087 


2,104,316, 278 


9,906, 567 
27,311,800 


1, 028, 269 
71,300,000 
6, 748, 000 
10, 837, 000 


145,769,310 
1,168, 408 
55,589, 000 


45,609, 000 
46,694,000 
187,010 
10, 483 


141-6 
153-1 
141-8 


181,008, 526 


10) , 544, 817 
77, 260, 557 
15,227, 654 


3,426,869, 070 


164,710, 728 


1, 482,425,900 
1,430, 115, 609 


152-1 
102-6 


2,724,006 
111-4 


9-0 
17,410 
249, 276 


19,013, 606 
16,518, 622 


14, 695,839 


13,469,571 


2,213,015, 000 


19,621,302 
46,861, 900 


5,809, 000 
7,056, 000 


245, 698, 473 
1,393, 982 
68, 168, 000 


49,827,000 
49,624,000 
239,030 
21,251 


170-4 
186-7 
188-1 


123, 910,008 


71,401,839 
50, 744, 139 
12,069, 764 


3, 082,071,979 


154,747,492 


1,441,141, 721 
1,344, 686, 281 


166-5 
103-4 
101-3 

91-2 
21-53 


172 
1,996,071 
107-8 

10-8 
19,309 
225, 050 
18,310,024 
15, 948,337 


14,302,109 


12,570,308 


2,137, 238,829 


16,276,443 
48,778, 600 


47,140,000 
5,159,000 
5, 262,000 


275,335,007 
1,215,002 
33,654,000 


50,078, 000 
52,299,000 
228 , 950 
20,872 


164-8 
169-8 
166-0 


204, 683, 851 


112,991,460 
89,595,317 
18,379,273 


3, 092,042,070 


162,860, 748 


1,445,311, 592 
1,346, 726, 423 


157-6 


183 
3,542,534 


110-2 


11-5 
14,576 
238, 167 


18, 724, 187 
16,165,371 


14, 205, 435 


12, 106, 863 


2,353, 582,585 


13,352, 640 
24, 263,000 


74, 582 
117, 487 
5,279 
1,129,571 
65, 920, 000 
8,457,000 
10,327,000 


202,062,191 
1,219,202 
38, 652, 000 


48,886,000 
49,924,000 
207,490 
17,165 


159-2 
167-0 
161-1 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue(7 Includir g lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 30, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. ‘ , : 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, maz.ufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum, slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(2) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 
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Retail trade was quiet and whole- 
Condi- 


activity. 
sale trade fair, with collections slow. 


tions remained unchanged in the women’s 


domestic section, applicants being in excess 
of vacancies. 

Dry weather and high winds, causing great 
damage to crops, were responsible for the 
decline in farm placements in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. With the exception of 
Prince Albert, where several new contracts had 
been given out, building construction was un- 
usually quiet and more than sufficient work- 
ers were available for all work undertaken, 
all avenues of employment, everywhere, being 
canvassed by the large number of unemployed. 
Several centres were continuing relief work on 
highways and sewers, but road work was prac- 
tically nil. A decreased demand for women 
domestics was reported, with many applicants 
registered at the offices. 


Quietness prevailed in farming in the 
Province of Alberta, due to dry weather, and 
little increased activity was expected before 
harvest time. Logging, coal mining and manu- 
facturing also were slack, miners at Lethbridge 
working only one day a week. Relief work 
provided by some municipalities furnished 
about the only employment available, and 
where this had been discontinued, direct relief 
was given. Outside of this, except at Leth- 
bridge where a Government elevator was soon 
to be erected, building construction showed 
little improvement, and numerous tradesmen 
were working at anything at hand. Railroad 
maintenance work had been cut to a mini- 
mum at Calgary, with crews considerably be- 
low normal strength. Some extra gang la- 
bourers, however, had been sent out from Ed- 
monton for work on the Northern Alberta 
Railway. Retailers reported business as quiet, 
with collections extremely difficult. Little 
change was recorded in the women’s domestic 
section, there being sufficient applicants to 
meet most requirements, the majority of 
those seeking work being married women, 
whose husbands were unemployed. 


As in the Prairie Provinces, the call for 
farm labour in British Columbia was very 
small, and men were far in excess of the de- 
mand. Logging continued slack as did also 
coal and metal mining. Factories at Nelson 
and Prince Rupert were running steadily, 
while at Vancouver, shingle mills were re- 
ported as operating spasmodically, saw mills 
showed no change, sash and door factories, 
sight improvement, and foundries and ma- 
chine shops were quiet. Apart from highway 
and railway work, there was little activity 
shown in construction generally, and many 
tradesmen wete idle, or on short time only. 
Relief work still continued in some districts 
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but general conditions showed no improve- 
ment. Little work also was available for long- 
shoremen. ‘Trade, likewise, was dull, with 
collections slow. Although the season is ad- 
vancing, few orders have been received by the 
women’s domestic section for hotel workers. 
This resulted in a long list of women suitable 
for this type of work who are still unem- 
ploved. Others were anxious to secure em- 
ployment of any kind, and though it was 
expected that when the berry picking season 
opened, some of these workers would be ab- 
sorbed, still the applicants exceeded the de- 
mand. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REPORTS from 7,696 firms, who report- 


ed a decidedly upward move- 
ment in employment on May 1, when they in- 
creased their pay-rolls by 22,970 persons to 
995,605. Reflecting this gain of 2-5 per cent, 
the index (with the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100), rose to 102-2, as compared 
with 99°7 on April 1, and with 111-4, 116-2, 
106°8, 101-8, 95:4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3, and 
85-1, on May 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 
Thus the situation, though not so favourable 
as in the spring of 1930, 1929, or 1928, was bet- 
ter than on May 1 of earlier years for which 
data are available. 


Heightened activity was recorded in all 
provinces, but Quebec registered the largest 
increases. In the Maritime Provinces, manu- 
facturing showed the greatest advances; log- 
ging, quarrying and highway construction also 
showed important gains, while transportation 
and railway construction were slacker. In 
Quebec, important increases were shown in 
logging, transportation, construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing, while trade 
was duller. In Ontario, construction and 
transportation reported the most marked in- 
creases, but the movement was also upward 
in manufacturing and trade. In the Prairie 
Provinces, manufacturing, trade and construc- 
tion showed heightened activity, the advances 
in the last-named being most noteworthy. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing and _ con- 
struction were decidedly busier, especially 
pronounced improvement taking place in the 
latter; transportation and logging were also 
more active, while curtailment was indicated 
in mining and trade. 


Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities and Van- 
couver showed considerably increased activ- 
ity, but there was a decline in Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, transportation and 
manufacturing recorded gains, while construc- 
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tion and trade were slacker. In Quebec, most 
of the improvement took place in manufactur- 
ing, transportation and construction. In To- 
ronto, manufacturing, trade and transporta- 
tion reported important increases in person- 
nel. In Ottawa, manufacturing registered im- 
provement, but construction was not so busy. 
In Hamilton, manufactures were slacker, while 
construction and transportation showed greater 
activity. In Windsor and the adjacent Bor- 
der Cities, moderate advances were noted, 
chiefly in automobile factories. In Winnipeg, 
retail trade was rather more active, but con- 
struction and manufacturing reported losses. 
In Vancouver, manufacturing and construc- 
tion registered increases. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there were advances in manufac- 
turing, particularly in lumber mills, in which 
they were of a seasonal character. Marked 
improvement also took place in the fish-pack- 
ing, pulp and paper, building material, veget- 
able food, leather and mineral product divi- 
sions, while rubber, textile and iron and steel 
factories were slacker. In the non-manufac- 
turing division, logging, transportation, ser- 
vices, trade and construction and maintenance 
also registered large increases in employment, 
those in the last-named being most note- 
worthy. On the other hand, coal mines re- 
leased employees. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1931. 


The percentage of idleness re- 


TRADE ported by local trade unions 
UNION at the close of April was 
REPoRTS. slightly smaller than that in- 

dicated in the previous 
month, according to the reports tabulated 


from an aggregate of 1,807 labour organiza- 
tions, with 206,563 members. Of these 30,786, 
or a percentage of 14:9, were without work 
on the last day of April, in contrast with 
15-5 per cent of unemployment in March. 
More depressed conditions, however, were 
shown than in April of last year when 9-0 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. With the 
exception of Saskatchewan where noteworthy 
gains in activity were registered from March, 
the changes in the various provinces were 
very slight, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia unions re- 
porting a more favourable employment move- 
ment, and Nova Scotia and Quebec unions 
nominal recessions in activity. Employment 
generally was at a lower level throughout the 
country than in April of last year, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan unions showing mod- 
erate curtailment of activity, and the remain- 
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ing provinces reductions of more extensive 
proportions. 

A review in greater detail, with tabular 
statements on unemployment at the close of 
April, 1931, as shown by local trade unions, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1981, the Offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REpoRTS. made 39,310 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 37,474 placements. Placements in 
regular employment were 13,123 of which 9,459 
were of men and 3,664 of women, while those 
in casual work were 24,351 in number. Appli- 
cations for work, reported at the various 
Offices, numbered 59,202 of which 46,856 were 
from men and 12,346 from women workers. 
Employers advised the Service of 39,194 va- 
cancies during April, 29,625 for men and 9,569 
for women. A decline was shown in the 
volume of business transacted when the above 
figures are compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month, but a gain was recorded over 
the transactions of April last year, the re- 
cords for March, 1931, showing 46,295 vacan- 
cles afforded, 68,034 applications made and 
44,884 placements effected, while in April, 
1930, the records showed 30,350 vacancies, 44,- 
145 applications for work and a total of 
28,325 placements in regular and casual work. 
A report in greater detail of the work of the 
Employment Offices for the month of April, 
1931, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. during April, 1931, was $13,- 


786,466 as compared with 
$9,906,567 in the preceding month and with 
$16,978,076 in April, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
more construction was started in Canada dur- 
ing May than in any previous month this 
year. The total awards, $36,895,700, were 62-5 
per cent over April, although about ten mil- 
lion dollars down from May last year. Of the 
above total $12,557,900 was for engineering 
purposes; $10,298,900 was for residential build- 
ings; $10,123,100 was for business buildings 
and $3,915,800 was for industrial purposes. 
The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during May, by provinces, was as follows: 
Quebec, $14,082,500; Ontario, $13,995,900; 
Manitoba, $2,330,400; British Columbia, $2,- 
194,400; Alberta, $1,939,500; New Brunswick, 
$901,500; Nova Scotia, $779,100; Saskatche- 
wan, $630,400; Prince Edward Island, $42,000. 
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Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 633. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations were un- 
even in April as compared with the preceding 
month. The moderate new business obtained 
by the construction industry was one of the 
backward features. The award of construc- 
tion contracts was less in the month under 
review than in March, while a marked gain 
is normal for the season. The trend of build- 
ing permits issued in 61 cities was also down- 
ward after seasonal adjustment. 


The operations of the iron and steel in- 
dustry also showed greater curtailment than 
normal for the season. Production of pig- 
iron during the 30 days of April was at the 
rate of 1,793 tons per day and totalled 53,792 
tons, a decline of 49 tons or 2-7 per cent from 
the daily average of 1,842 tons in March, when 
the total production amounted to 57,110 tons. 
No change was made in the active furnaces 
during the month, the active furnaces being 
located two at Sault Ste. Marie, one at Ham- 
ilton and one at Sydney. Production of steel 
ingots and castings during April amounted to 
91,461 tons, a daily average of 3,049 tons. 
This daily output was 5 per cent under the 
year’s high average of 3,205 tons per day at- 
tained in the previous month but exceeded 
by 64 per cent the low of 1,858 tons per day 
in January. 

The fluctuations in the automobile industry 
are generally regarded as corresponding with 
the ups and downs of construction. Pros- 
perous conditions and a high level of purchas- 
ing power lead to expansion in both lines, 
while the lack of effective demand such as 
occurs in time of depression results in drastic 
curtailment. Under the circumstances the 
marked gain in motor car production in April, 
even after seasonal adjustment, was one of 
the most encouraging features. Production in 
April was 17,159 units, a gain, after allowance 
for seasonal trends, of 24 per cent. 

The imports of crude petroleum, indicating 
operating conditions in the oil indusiry, were 
less than in March, but a sharp decline is 
normal for the season and the actual reces- 
sion was not as great as usual, the gain after 
seasonal adjustment being 10 per cent. 

The newsprint and lumber industries were 
more active in April. The output of news- 
print, after seasonal adjustment, at 205,838 
tons showed a gain of nearly 12-5 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRoDUCTION. 


The shipments of lumber to external markets, 
after seasonal adjustment, showed a gain of 
16-5 per cent. 

Imports of raw cotton and wool showed re- 
cession from the relatively high levels of the 
preceding month and the receipts of crude 
rubber from external points were considerably 
less than in March. 

The net result was that the index of manu- 
facturing production was 145-9 in April com- 
pared with 141-8 in March. Progressive in- 
creases have been shown month by month 
since the beginning of the year, the cumula- 
tive gain in the index in the four months being 
17-5 per cent. 

Coal—Coal production from Canadian mines 
in April amounted to 888,312 tons or 23 .per 
cent below the five-year average for the 
month of 1,153,241 tons. Output during April 
consisted of 750,588 tons of bituminous coal, 
21,400 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 116,324 
tons of lignite coal. Nova Scotia mines pro- 
duced 443,817 tons, a slight increase over the 
April, 1930, total, but a decline of 6-8 per cent 
from the April 1926-1930 average of 476,313 
tons. Alberta’s production was 263,595 tons; 
British Columbia’s, 136,332 tons, Saskatche- 
wan’s 30,096 tons; and New Brunswick’s 14,- 
472 tons. 

Imports of coal into Canada during April 
were 32-5 per cent below the five-year average 
for the month and amounted to 537,530 tons. 
Shipments received from the United States 
totalled 528,363 tons made up of 106,362 tons 
of anthracite coal, 421,786 tons of bitum- 
inous coal, and 215 tons of lignite coal. Im- 
portations from Great Britain were recorded 
at 9,167 tons, consisting of 9,142 tons of an- 
thracite coal and 25 tons of bituminous coal. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 12,- 
431 tons, a falling-off of 52 per cent from the 
April 1926-1930 average of 25,859 tons. 

Coal made available for consumption dur- 

ing April totalled 1,413,411 tons as compared 
with the five-year average for the month of 
1,923,427 tons. During the month under re- 
view Canadian sources supplied 62 per cent 
of the total available supply, United States, 
37°4 per cent, and Great Britain, 0-6 per 
cent. 
A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in April, 
1931, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $51,189,376, as compared 
with $75,347,854 in the preceding month and 
with $71,401,839 in April, 1930. The chief 
imports for April, 1931, were: Iron and its 
products $11,924,707; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $6,986,998; Non-metallic miner- 
als and products, $6,969,132. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 
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The domestic merchandise exported during 
April, 1931, amounted to $33,935,075 as com- 
pared with $55,048,197 in the preceding month 
and with $50,744,139 in April, 1930. The 
chief exports in April, 1931, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $13,432,135; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$6,103,015; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $4,238,570. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during May, 1931, was substantially 
lower than that occurring during April, 1931, 
although two more disputes were recorded, 
the higher figure for April being due chiefly 
to the strike of women’s clothing factory 
workers in Toronto which involved some 800 
workers at the beginning of the month and 
resulted in about 15,000 days time loss dur- 
ing the month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a similar decline for the same 
reason. As compared with May, 1930, the 
same number of disputes was recorded, and, 
while the number of workers involved showed 
a substantial decline, the time loss incurred 
was almost twice as great as that recorded a 
year ago, the increase being due mainly to 
the dispute involving masters, mates and 


marine engineers on tow boats on the Pacific’ 


Coast. There were in existence during the 
month twelve disputes, involving 1,146 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 17,189 work- 
ing days, as compared with ten disputes, in- 
volving 1,582 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 22,453 working days in April, 1931. 
In May, 1930, there were on record twelve 
disputes, involving 1,836 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 9,293 working days. At 
the end of the month there were four dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, involv- 
ing approximately 600 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected, but which had not been formally 
called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
lower at $8.54 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with $8.86 for April $11.17 for May, 
1930; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.80 for May, 
1928; $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for 
1926; $1048 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $1022 for 
1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $1665 for May, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.6 
for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. The 
most important decreases occurred in the 
prices of butter, eggs, milk, cheese, beef, salt 


pork, bacon, and flour. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $18.81 at the beginning of 
May, as compared with $19.18 for April; $21.49 
for May, 1930; $21.21 for May, 1929; $21.04 
for May, 1928; $20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 
for May, 1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 
for May, 1924; $20.90 for May, 1923: $20.57 
for May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 
for May, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 for 
May, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due to 
seasonal declines in the price of anthracite 
coal and wood. Lower quotations for rent 
were reported from Thetford Mines, Kitchener 
and Moose Jaw, 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
toward lower levels, being 73-0 for May, as 
compared with 74:5 for April; 89-7 for May, 
1930; 93:4 for May, 1929; 97-9 for May, 1928; 
98-3 for May, 1927; and 100-2 for May, 1926. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, while one was slightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, be- 
cause of lower prices for corn, flour, bread, 
bran, shorts and potatoes, which more than off- 
set higher prices for barley, oats, flax, rye and 
wheat; the Animals and their products group, 
due chiefly to reduced quotations for hides, 
livestock, milk, butter and eggs; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to lower 
prices for newsprint and certain lines of lum- 
ber; the Iron and its Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of steel tank plates, 
automobile body plates and black steel sheets; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, because of reduced quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, silver and tin; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
mainly because of lower prices for asbestos; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group 
because of declines in the prices of copper 
sulphate and red lead. The Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group was slightly high- 
er, because of increased quotations for worsted 
cloth yarns and certain silk fabrics, which more 
than offset lower prices for raw cotton, hemp 
and raw silk. 





The co-operative movement has now taken 
root in nearly every country in the world. The 
co-operative movements of 41 countries are 
federated in the International Co-operative 
Alliance which now embraces 229,890 local 
co-operative societies with an aggregate mem- 
bership of more than 70,000,000 persons. These 
Societies do an annual business of more than 
$17,000,000,000 and have share capital and re- 
serves of more than $1,500,000,000. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1931 


(CRIS the month of May an application 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was received in the 
Department of Labour from certain employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
being marine engineers employed in the British 
Columbia Lake and River Service, members of 
Council No. 7, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. Notification by the 
company of a ten per cent reduction in wages 
effective as from May 1, 1931, was stated to 
be the cause of the dispute, fifteen employees 
being directly affected. The Department took 
the matter up immediately with the officials of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, who 
advised that for the present the company 
would refrain from making any alteration in 
the wage rates of the employees in question. 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the May issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (page 516) as having been received 
from various tug boat owners being members 
of the British Columbia Tow Boat Owners’ 
Association. The employees concerned in this 
dispute were masters and mates, members of 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, who 
had gone on strike on April 21 in protest 
against a reduction of wages. The Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour, 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, continued his efforts at 
mediation, but a settlement was not effected 
and the application was subsequently with- 
drawn by the employers concerned. 








STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during May, 1931, 
was twelve, as compared with ten in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a decline, a similar decrease 
appearing in the time loss incurred, the higher 
figures for April being due chiefly to a stmke 
of women’s clothing factory workers in Toronto 
which involved some 800 workers at the begin- 
ning of the month and caused about 15,000 
days time loss in April. Comparing the fig- 
ures with those of May, 1930, the same number 
of disputes were recorded, and while the num- 
ber of workers involved showed a substantial 
decline, the time loss incurred was almost 
twice as great as that recorded a year ago, the 
increase being due mainly to the dispute in- 
volving masters, mates and marine engineers 
on tow boats on the Pacific coast. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 


Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved ays 

*May. 1931.. 12 1,146 17,189 

S Apr loots.) 10 1,582 22,453 

May 1930... 12 1,836 9,293 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, ipcluded 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
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ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement, 


Five disputes, involving approximately 890 
workers, were carried over from April, and 
seven disputes commenced during May. Of 
these twelve disputes eight terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
employers concerned, five being partially suc- 
cessful, or ending in compromises, and one 
being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were four disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: mas- 
ters, mates and engineers, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C.; photo engravers, Montreal, P.Q., 
Toronto and London, Ont.; moulders, Saint 
John, N.B.; and carpenters; Calgary, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
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declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one em- 
ployer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Janu- 
ary 7, 1929, one employer; coal miners, Shaugh- 
nessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, one employer; 
pile drivers and hoisting engineers, Vancou- 
ver, B.C., January 3, 1931, two employers; 
shirt and overall factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., April 6, 1931, one employer; and motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
23, 1931, one employer, this last being added 
this month. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


WomeEN’s CrotHina Factory WorxKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—As stated in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, this dis- 
pute, commencing on February 25, 1931, to 
secure a union agreement, was terminated on 
May 5, 1931, agreements having been signed 
from time to time with a number of indi- 
vidual employers. The union reported that 
all but a few of the shops were covered by 
these agreements, which affected 950 of the 
strikers out of the 1,700 called out at the be- 
ginning of the dispute. The agreement was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetrn, April, 
1931, page 477. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—This 
dispute, commencing in one establishment in 
Toronto on April 14, 1931, in protest against 
alleged violation of union conditions, was re- 
ported by the employer concerned to be ter- 
minated on May 18, 1931, the workers having 
returned without securing their demands. 


PaInters, VANcOUvVER, B.C.—This dispute, 
commencing April 1, 1931, against a reduction 
in wages, was terminated on May 15, 1931, 
the representatives of the national and inter- 
national unions concerned having agreed to 
accept a rate of 80 cents per hour and the five- 
day week, eight hours per day, being a re- 
duction from 90 cents per hour with the forty- 
four hour week provided under the agreement 
between the master painters’ association and 
the national union, which had terminated. It 
was also arranged that the terms of a new 
agreement would be considered at a conference 
between the master painters’ association and 
a joint committee of the two unions. 


Masters, Mates AND ENGINEERS (Tow 
Boats), VANCOUVER AND Victoria, B.C —In the 
dispute involving masters, mates and marine 
engineers, commencing April 21, 1931, no ter- 
mination had been brought about by the end 
of May. The reports from Victoria indicated 
that six workers employed by two firms had 
ceased work, and that two had secured work 
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with other employers, the remainder being still 
involved in the dispute at the end of the 
month. In Vancouver a number of tow boat 
operators had signed agreements with the 
union and were not affected by the strike. 
Toward the end of May it was reported that 
a sympathetic strike of employees on passen- 
ger and freight boats was being considered. 
During the early part of May conciliation pro- 
ceedings were carried on by the resident officer 
of the Department of Labour with both parties 
to the dispute but no arrangements for a 
settlement were reached and the employers’ 
application for a Board of Conciliation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
withdrawn. 


Morton PicrurE PrROJECTIONISTS, OTTAWA, 
Ont.—In connection with this dispute, com- 
mencing March 3, 1931, the case of the four 
pickets charged with watching and besetting 
toward the end of April was dealt with in the 
police court on May 14, 1931. The magistrate 
pronounced the accused guilty, and imposed a 
fine of $10 and $2 costs. It was intimated 
that an appeal would be taken. As employ- 
ment conditions appear to be no longer affect- 
ed, the dispute has been recorded as terminated 
at the end of May, being transferred to the list 
of such strikes and lockouts not called off by 
the union. 


Coan Mrners, Sprincuitt, N.S.—Twenty 
miners ceased work in one colliery on May 27, 
1931, owing to a dispute as to the classification 
of work to be done at piece rates. Work was 
resumed after three days, it being arranged 
that the officers of the union and the miné 
officials would negotiate on the matter. 


Russer Facrory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
Seventy-one girls ceased work on May 14, 1931, 
objecting to a bonus system of wage payment, 
twenty-five others being indirectly affected. 
Work was resumed the following day, it 
having been agreed that work would be car- 
ried on- under the previous system for one 
week, after which a modified bonus system 
would be tried out with certain guarantees 
for two weeks. 


Puoro ENcrAveRS, MontreaL, P.Q., Toron- 
To, OntT., AND Lonpon, Ont.—Photo engrav- 
ers employed in several establishments oper- 
ated by one company in these three cities 
ceased work on the termination of agreements 
with the employer at the end of April. The 
company had amalgamated early in the year 
with another company with which the union 
had a dispute since January, 1927. The em- 
ployer states that the union refused to sign 


. 5 : . a 
agreements unless this non-union establish- 


ment were unionized. The union states that 
the company refused to sign an agreement for 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1931 








of loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality] workers | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), Tor- 


ONL POOL Aaa eS 300 1,000 |Commenced Feb. 25, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; terminated May 5, 1931; 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal partially successful. 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
OWn G52 vere, Cheese tS. uae 40 *560 [Commenced April 14, 1931; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated May 18, 1931; in favour 
CoNsTRUCTION— of employer. 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, Vancouver, B.C..... 48 558 |Commenced April 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 15, 1931, compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 


Masters, mates and engineers 

(tow boats), Vancouver and 

Victoria B.C HUE. RIS 500 12,000 |Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 

SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 

Ottawa <Ontei1 ee cade 4 100 |Alleged lockout; commenced March 3, 1931; re 
maintenance of union working conditions; em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected by end 
of May. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during May, 1931. 


Minine, Non-Frrrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 20 60 |Commenced May 27, 1931; regarding classification 
of work on piece rates; terminated May 30, 1931; 
MANUFACTURING— indefinite. 


Rubber-Products— 
Rubber factory workers, Tor- 

Ontos OU%. icea es in eee a 71 |Commenced May 14, 1931; re application of bonus 
system; terminated May 15, 1931; compromise. 
Printing and Publishing— 

Photo engravers, Montreal, 

P.Q., Toronto and London, 

Ontse sR See 69 1,500 |Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 


unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Sheet metal workers, Toronto, 


Ont. Ow. 120 Re ae eee 30 360 |Commenced May 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 15, 1931; compromise. 
Moulders, Saint John, N.B.... 12 175 |Alleged lockout; commenced May 11, 1931; against 


reduction in wages; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 
Carpenters, planing mills, Cal- 
gary; Altai AVATAR eae 30 750 |Commenced May 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 





ConspRruction— 
Buildings and Structures— 3 
Bricklayers, Saskatoon, Sask. 22 55 |Commenced May 11, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 13, 1931; compromise. 
this plant and for the others and announced Sureet Merran Workers, Toronto, ONT.— _ 


certain reductions in wages. At Montreal the Sheet metal workers employed in fourteen 
union had entered into agreements with other establishments ceased work against a reduc- 
employers raising the minimum scale from $40 tion in wages from $1.15 per hour to $1 on 
per week to $45. At Toronto other employers the termination of the agreement at the end 
had renewed agreements with the union with Of April. On May 15 work was resumed, a 
a minimum rate of $55 per week. On May 30, ‘ate of $1.07; being agreed upon with the 
the Winnipeg plant was called out. eight hour day and the forty-four hour week 
as before. The number of employees affect- 


a 
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ed by the dispute was much greater than that 
of those actually ceasing work as many others 
were unemployed at the time. 


Movutpers, Saint Joun, N.B—Moulders in 
one establishment ceased work on May 11, 
1931, against a reduction in wages of ten per 
cent. Other crafts in the same establishment 
were also notified of reduced wages but con- 
tinued at work while negotiations for new 
agreements were carried on. At the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 
The employer reported, however, that some 
of the strikers had returned to work. 


CarPENTERS (Puaning Mus), Canaary, 
Auta—Carpenters in four establishments 
ceased work on May 1, 1931, against a de- 
crease In wages. An agreement in force for 
the past three years had provided for a nine 


hour day at 90 cents per hour and the em- 
ployers proposed a reduction to 75 cents per 
hour. The carpenters’ union applied to the 
provincial government for a Board under the 
Alberta Disputes Act. Early in June it was 
reported that a Board had been established. 


BricKLAYErS, SASKATOON, SasK.—Bricklayers 
employed on one building ceased work on 
May 11, 1931, against a decrease in wages 
from $1.45 per hour to $125. The agreement 
between the Builders’ Exchange and the union 
had expired at the end of April and a new 
agreement had not been negotiated. The con- 
tractor involved in the strike, it is reported, 
was not a member of the Builders’ Exchange. 
On May 12 an agreement was signed between 
the Builders’ Exchange and the union provid- 
ing for a rate of $1.35 per hour. The strikers 
resumed work on May 13 at this rate. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1930 were 
published in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
page 132. Revised figures have recently been 
issued which give the number of disputes be- 
ginning in the year as 422, involving 308,700 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
4,399,000 working days for the year. 

For the month of April, 1931, the number 
of disputes reported was 45 and 12 disputes 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 57 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 24,300 work- 
ers with a time loss of 130,000 working days 
for the month. Of the 45 disputes begin- 
ning in April, 10 were over proposed reduc- 
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tions in wages, 17 over other wages questions, 
4 on questions as to working hours, 3 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particu- 
lar classes or persons and 11 on other ques- 
tions of working arrangements. Settlements 
were reached in 36 disputes, of which 9 were 
in favour of workpeople, 10 in favour of em- 
ployers and 17 ended in compromises. In the 
case of one dispute, work was resumed pend- 
Ing negotiations. 

A strike of 2,500 bricklayers and labourers 
at Glasgow, Paisley, Falkirk, etc., began April 
27 “against new building trade agreement in- 
volving loss of differential rate for bricklay- 


ers”; no settlement was reported at the end 
of April. 


France 

On May 18, a strike began in the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing textile industry. It was reported 
on May 21, that 113,000 workers were involved. 
As noted in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1931, page 155, these workers were on strike 
during July and August last year and a settle- 
ment was made by which wages were ad- 
vanced about 4 per cent to meet the work- 
ers’ contributions to the Social Insurance fund. 
When employers decided to discontinue this 
and thereby reduce wages 4 per cent, the 
strike began. No report of any settlement 
has been received. 


> 
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Norway 


No report has been received of a settle- 
ment of the lockout in Norway, which was 
noted in the last issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE and which involved about 82,000 work- 
ers in various industries who refused to accept 
wages reductions when their agreements with 
employers terminated. 


Poland 


A strike of 20,000 coal miners in the Dra- 
browa and Cracow districts 1s reported to have 
begun about May 20 against a wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 31 and 36 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 30,157 and the time loss was 487,785 
working days for the month. 

A strike involving 20,000 coal miners, em- 
ployees of one company, which occurred at 
Plymouth and at other collieries in the Wy- 
oming and Lackawanna Valleys, Pennsyl- 
vania, was in effect from March 19, to April 
9, when work was resumed. The company 
agreed to meet a committee of employees to 
discuss the working conditions which were the 
cause of the dispute. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL INTRODUCED BY DOMINION 
GOVERNMENT 


BILL to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education in Canada, and to 


| appropriate the sum of $750,000 per annum 


for fifteen years for such purpose, payments 


“to be made conditional upon agreements with 


‘the respective provincial governments, was 
introduced in the House of Commons on May 


/ 26 by the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of 
' Justice, and read the first time. 


Mr. Guthrie pointed out that the word 
“vocational” had been substituted for “tech- 
nical,’ the word formerly used. “The term 
technical education has become associated,” 
he said, “rather with work of a scientific or 
investigational nature and work of univer- 
sity grade, while vocational education is con- 
sidered a broader term, including what we 
formerly referred to as technical education.” 
He recalled that in the year 1919 an Act was 
passed by Parliament providing for an ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 at the rate of 
$1,000,000 per annum to assist in the work of 
technical education throughout Canada, in 
conjunction with the provincial authorities 
in every instance. That act ran its course 
and expired in the year 1929, and at that time 
there had been expended on technical educa- 
tion in Canada by the Dominion Govern- 
ment the sum of $7,964,000 or an average 
annual expenditure of $796,000 instead of the 
$1,000,000 which was provided by the act of 
1919. 

“The general purpose of this grant,’ Mr. 
Guthrie proceeded, “will be very largely the 
same as that of the grant made under the 
statute of 1919. There are some slight 
changes, it is true; these will be developed 
as the matter proceeds before this House. 


One or two of them I might mention now. 
In the grant made in 1919 agriculture was 
excluded as a matter of technical education. 
Under the present proposal agriculture will 
not be excluded, but it will be open to the 
provincial governments to make such repre- 
sentations as they see fit to the government 
here in order that the grant, or parts of the 
grant, may be appropriated to special courses 
such as those provinces desire to have carried 
on within their respective territories. 

“T think it is realized on all hands that 
the technically trained man has become an 
essential in a country like this, and that tech- 
nical education is so closely identified with 
the trade and commerce of the country—a 
matter which is entirely within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Parliament—that we can well 
justify a grant which is going to improve our 
trade and commerce position or methods. 
And I think it is realized throughout the 
trading world to-day that technically trained 
men are necessary not only for production 
purposes in the various branches of produc- 
tion, but that they are just as necessary 
in regard to the salesmanship of the various 
goods produced. I remember last autumn 
speaking to a large manufacturer from Shef- 
field, a producer of cutlery goods, and he 
said: ‘We find that not only do we need 
highly trained men in the production of our 
goods, but that we need just as highly trained 
men in the salesmanship of our goods.’ So 
in both these instances Canada will require 
the same training, and the grant is made for 
the purpose of encouraging education along 
that line.” 
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Text of Bill 


The text of the Bill, as introduced in the 


House, was as follows:— 
AN ACT FOR THE PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN CANADA 

1. This Act may be cited as The Vocational 
Education Act, 1931. 

2. In this Act the expression 
means the Minister of Labour. 

3. The sum is hereby appropriated from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
for a period of fifteen years, from which pay- 
ments may be made annually to the govern- 
ment of any province for the purpose of pro- 
moting and assisting vocational education. 

4. (1) The payments to be made to any prov- 
ince shall be conditional upon an agreement 
being entered into between the Minister and 
the government of the province as to the terms, 
conditions and purposes on and for which the 
payments are to be made and applied, and such 
agreements shall be subject in all cases to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 

(2) The total payments made to the govern- 
ment of any province in any one year shall not 
exceed a proportion of the yearly appropriation 
mentioned in section three of this Act, corre- 
sponding to the proportion which the popula- 
tion of the province bears to the population of 
Canada, as determined by the latest federal 
decennial census. 

5. The Governor in Council may, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, make regula- 
tions with respect to the following matters:— 

(a) The definition of the expression “voca- 
tional education” in this Act; 


“Minister” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE vocational education system of British 
Columbia is described by Mr. John Kyle, 
organizer of technical education for the prov- 
ince, in an article appearing in Industrial 
Canada, May, 1931. 

The outstanding school in the province for 
industrial training, he says, is the Vancouver 
Technical School, built at a cost of nearly 
$900,000. The workshops provided are for 
the trades of sheet-metalwork, mechanical en- 
gineering, auto-mechanics, electrical engineer- 
ing, cabinet-making, carpentry, and printing. 
The shops are equipped with all the necessary 
machinery to facilitate thorough vocational 
training, and skilled instructors having 100 
per cent industrial efficiency are in charge. 

There are at present 1,100 students attend- 
ing, and the numbers increase annually. More- 
over, the school is open each night of the 
week with an attendance of over 1,000 
students, so that the citizens are taking full 
advantage of the building and equipment. It 
is fortunate that the 24 acres of land where 
the technical school is situated will permit 
of ample extension of workshop accommoda- 
tion which will soon be required by a city 
having a population of over 300,000. 


(b) The particular types and grades of 
vocational education to which assistance may 
be granted; 

(c) The procedure to be followed 
administration of this Act; 


(d) The extent to which assistance may be 
made available towards the continuance of 
existing vocational education work; 

(e) The extent to which assistance may be 
made available for lands, buildings, equipment 
and furnishings; 


(f{) The extent to which any portion of the 
annual appropriation under this Act remaining 
unexpended at the expiration of any fiscal year 
may be carried forward and remain available 
thereafter for the purposes of this Act; 

(g) The auditing of vocational education 
accounts: and 

(h) Any other matter as may be deemed 
expedient or necessary for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 

6. Such officers and employees as may be 
required for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act shall be appointed in the manner author- 
ized by law. 

7. The Minister shall make an annual report 
on or before the thirty-first day of March on 
the work done under the provisions of this 
Act, containing such information and _partic- 
ulars as the Governor in Council may prescribe, 
and such report shall be submitted to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Minister within 
fifteen days of the presentation of the report, 
if Parliament be then sitting, and if not, then 
within fifteen days after the opening of the 
next session of Parliament. 


in the 


iN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


School of Decorative and Applied Aris, 
Vancouver—In this school day and _ night 
courses are provided in the following subjects: 
drawing and design, applied design, modelling, 
lettering and illumination, figure drawing and 
composition, architecture, pottery. The work 
accomplished is of a high order of attainment 
and the good taste developed will gradually 
permeate the industrial productions of Van- 
couver. 

Teaching of Agriculture—Mr. Kyle points 
out that no course is of greater importance 
on the school curriculum than that of agri- 
culture. Instructors in agriculture follow the 
practice of combining theory with practice. 
They are seizing every opportunity to supple- 
ment laboratory and classroom instruction in 
the science of agriculture, with practical ap- 
plications in home projects, excursions to ex- 
perimental farms, private farms, and exhibi- 
tions. The various junior judging competi- 
tions held in connection with the larger fairs 
have also served to give application to differ- 
ent branches of the science of agriculture. 
Competitions in the judging of all classes of 
live stock, field crops, fruits, and poultry were 
held at a number of the leading fairs this 
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year and have done a good deal to arouse the 
interest of both boys and girls in agricultural 
classes. In high schools where agriculture is 
taught the general science course of Grade IX 
is taken preliminary to the study of agricul- 
ture. This has been found to work advan- 
tageously, as almost all branches of science 
find some application in one or more of the 
numerous branches of agriculture, and the 
study of agriculture on the other hand, is 
greatly facilitated by the study of science. 
The Department of Education is ready to 
encourage the introduction of courses in agri- 
culture in high schools and pay an annual 
grant in aid of the purchase of equipment and 
for providing a prize list for school students 
at the annual community fairs. 


Night Schools—Ten years ago night schools 
were organized in twelve cities and rural muni- 
cipalities in the province. That number has 
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increased until now there are sixty-nine cities 
and municipalities participating in the work. 
In 1919 there was a total enrolment of 2,469 
students in night schools. In 1926 the students 
numbered 6,124 and in 1929, 7,680. 


Apprenticeship——The Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil in the City of Vancouver is doing an ex- 
tremely valuable work in laying the founda- 
tion of a stable apprenticeship system on 
modern lines. The apprentice classes are 
mostly held in the Technical School, Vancou- 
ver, and absolute harmony and _ confidence 
seems to exist between the Council, the trades 
unions and the young men. All the appren- 
tice courses are held at night school. The 
building trades are naturally most prominent 
in advocating apprenticeship but the Typo- 
graphical Union has the most thorough trade 
course of all for printers. Carpenters and 
joiners, sheet metalworkers, plumbers, painters 
and decorators, are all in the movement. 





*“ FAIR WAGES ” ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS ERECTED UNDER FEDERAL 
CONTRACTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BILL “relating to the rate of wages for 

labourers and mechanics employed on 
public buildings of the United States and the 
District of Columbia by contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for other purposes ” was intro- 
duced by Senator Davis in the Senate and by 
Representative Bacon in the House, at the 
recent session of the United States Congress. 
It provides “that every contract in excess of 
$5,000 in amount, to which the United States 
or the District of Columbia is a party, which 
requires or involves the employment of labour- 
ers or mechanics in the construction, alteration, 
and/or repair of any public buildings of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
within the geographical limits of the States of 
the Union or the District of Columbia, shall 
contain a provision to the effect that the rate 
of wage for all labourers and mechanics em- 
ployed by the contractor or any subcontractor 
on the public buildings covered by the con- 
tract shall be not less than the prevailing rate 
of wages for work of a similar nature in the 
city, town, village, or other civil division of 
the State in which the public buildings are 
located, or in the District of Columbia if the 
public buildings are located there, and a fur- 
ther provision that in case any dispute arises 
as to what are the prevailing rates of wages 
for work of a similar nature applicable to the 
contract which can not be adjusted by the 


contracting officer, the matter shall be referred 
to the Secretary of Labour for determination 
and his decision thereon shall be conclusive on 
all parties to the contract: Provided, that in 
case of national emergency, the President is 
authorized to suspend the provisions of this 
act.” f 

The Hon. William N. Doak, Secretary of 
Labour, in explaining the measure before a 
Committee of the Senate, stated that the situ- 
ation in regard to the wages paid under federal 
contracts constituted an emergency. “Some 
of these contracts,” he said, “had been awarded 
for these public buildings and they were having 
trouble with many of these contractors who 
were going into the higher wage territories 
and bringing in labourers and mechanics and 
paying them reduced wage rates, and it was 
not only disturbing to labour but disturbing to 
the business people as well. Realizing the 
emergency, we first endeavoured to see if we 
could not get a ruling from the Comptroller 
General which would permit the contracting 
officers to put a stipulation in the contract that 
they would pay not less than the prevailing 
wage rate in the localities where Federal 
buildings were to be constructed. After some 
delay the Comptroller General thought per- 
haps we did not have that authority and in 
substance turned us down. Then the only 
course we had was to resort to legislation.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation 
Railway 


N account was given in the Lazsour 
GazerTE, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the ex- 
penditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following joint expenditures having 
been approved by the Minister of Labour up 
to June 10:— 








Total cost 
of 
Province public works 
and 

undertakings 
PrinceMdwardslsland...h«. ccemeeieere ciee 200,000 
INOV SR SCORE celle ses icly See a ee ees eee ee 2,338,875 
INGwaDRUnS WICK: oocc8 <c.ukss cco ceeiaaen « 1,449,375 
QUCDOCU ee Maes tote tickle fs Pete t «ete re eters s 10, 064,850 
ORCATION IN: Bees die eet Oe Oeics ne eee ee 15,555, 946 
MLA CODA Aeoe matt sel onto Raaen doc terse eters 2,563,761 
Saskatchewan! oe. os... sis. ss we Seema ees oc 2,900, 157 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area)................ 1,014, 545 
IN CEC ES. SOT PORE Re qin REARS IS Sa Cae ao cae 2,839,232 
British Columbiaes. es occ.» «s aeeaa ee etee 3,447,794 
PY tilkcoom ee eas 2 Stee LP RS ch ca yale Saver ra his 20,000 
NDT ROCLMINO UGS ato: aciaca a eee cart >. « Pee RS oe eos oa shecah beg ees 2 oi 
Grade:Crossing Bund. 220.02. ee atee woes 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific, Railway: sna. «sees eke s 91 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways................. 14,119,403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks Branch).......... 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia Coal...............--.- 150,000 
PACAINAIDIG ERATION, icinc.s «rte ters.ave © orecombere emt erates aiel|l Siacs © easueto wie aa sis 

$ 70,660,250 





The various provinces, railway companies 
and departments of the Government, which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to May 31, 1931. Details for each 
province are as follows:— 








(14)Individ- |} Number of 
uals given | man-days 


Locality, etc. 
employment} work given 








ING ee COLLAR eile teria cin sore = 0. charelosnce res 31,908 445,221 
Prince Edward Island............. 1.72 13,917 
Nem Brunswack.c. cd cds < deiclectieiee et 18,500 235,000 
NUCIOG ernie tes scart a: aie ase seen 79 , 838 994, 638 
OACATIOM CS Oe. Tes cles elas see niet 43,000 2,384,000 
Manitobaittere. ics «ack osbrag maui. 27,030 84,031 
(@)Saskatehowan.-.......:6+s5.- 22,349 524, 602 
TAN DOrGai sees. acetates oartcte see sethoinets 21,452 353, 246 
British) Columnists palsies 31,627 641,923 
SVAUKOM S.Ct Le tee Go ne caches = Brees 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 8,309 247,806 
Canadian National Railways....... 5,820 146, 748 

ROtals'}...as0scte nee 291,735) 6,273,228 





(1) This figure does not include repeaters, i.e., no one 
individual is counted more than once although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

(2) Saskatchewan number of team-days—141,823. 


with Provinces, Municipalities and 


Companies 


It will be seen from above figures that at 
least 291,735 individuals have been given em- 
ployment and 6,273,228 man-days work from 
commencement of operation, under the Un- 
employment Relief Act, to May 31, 1931. 

It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in the 
production and distribution of the materials 
of all kinds which have been necessarily in- 
volved in the construction of the public works 
and undertakings which have been so far car- 
ried on. 


The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to May 
31, 1931:— 





Families Individuals 
Province granted granted 
direct relief direct relief 
INO Vans COLA nero eee ee DASH AGE Waste! [nei Sy is eda 
iPrince:Ddward>Islands.20. os. Bates celaee oe 496 
New Brunswick........... AO a Wee SEP ret eer ee 
(i Guehbececs ceo uae oe es 36,309 including 182,735 
@)Ontariowm ease. tees f 19: OOO otk Pa cs 
MANITO Dae cio ceth Kon 13,465 including 40,127 
Saskatche walle. 00 ans. noose ere 20,174 
Al bertame aes aes ee 4 6,254 and 18,018 
British Columbia.......... 5,487 and 14,961 


(1) In addition to above the Cities of Montreal and Quebec 
report having given 300,174 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,685,658 meals. 

(2) Including individuals. 


The Commissioner of Labour and Statistics 
of the State of Maryland made an inquiry 
last year into the alleged practice of employers 
within the State of fixing age limits for their 
workers. It appeared that about one-third of 
the employees of the firms investigated were 
subject either to an actual maximum age limit 
or to an acknowledged preference for younger 
workers. The preference was stated to be 
given for the following reasons: heavy nature 
of work; alleged lesser activity, adaptability 
and efficiency of older workers; adoption of 
non-contributory pension systems; advancing 
cost of workmen’s compensation; and the 
effect of the employment of older workers on 
the cost of group insurance. Over 80 per cent 
of the male workers in the Baltimore factories 
that were investigated were under 45 years of 
age, and about 90 per cent of the female work- 
‘ers were 44 years of age or less, 
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FEATURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLANS IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ale HE research department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company is now 
engaged in a systematic inquiry into various 
systems of social insurance existing in various 
countries, including unemployment insurance, 
sickness and invalidity imsurance, and old 
age pensions. The first of these subjects is 
treated in a pamphlet recently issued (Mono- 
graph 1, in the Social Insurance Series) on 
“Unemployment Insurance: a Summary of 
Some Existing Governmental and Private 
Plans.” The monograph summarizes these 
plans in tabular form indicating the scope of 
each plan, the amount of contributions and 
of benefits, the conditions under which bene- 
fits are paid, the administrative practices and 
the financial status. On the general question 
of the necessity for this class of insurance the 
monograph states that there must be found 
some permanent method of meeting the un- 
employment problem that will take care of 
the unemployment still remaining after in- 
dustrial management has carried “stabiliza- 
tion” methods to their limit and after public 
works and other forms of public relief have 
become exhausted. Hitherto, it is stated, the 
necessary protection has been offered to the 
unemployed only in the form of charitable 
relief; but attention is now being given to 
various forms of insurance as furnishing a 
more satisfactory method, that would sustain 
the standards of the working people of this 
country at high levels; and eliminate the 
stigma attached to charity. After a detailed 
study of the systems existing in Great 
Britain, Germany and Switzerland, the 
monograph proceeds to draw an international 
comparison showing the essential features of 
the plans in the eighteen countries having 
state plans of insurance. These countries are: 
Austraha (Queensland), Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, Switzerland. 


As to the scope of the plans in these coun- 
tries, the monograph remarks that “under 
all plans, whether compulsory or voluntary, 
the general intent seems to be to cover the 
wage-earning population subject to the risk 
of unemployment; but this is by no means 
generally accomplished, even in those coun- 
tries which have compulsory plans, as may be 
seen from the lists of exclusions based on 
occupation. The proportion of the total 
population insured in countries having com- 
pulsory plans is about five times that found 
in countries having voluntary plans.” 


It is pointed out that all countries hav- 
ing voluntary schemes include contributions 
from the employee and the state. The em- 
ployer need not and does not participate, 
with the single exception of Denmark, where 
the employer must contribute to a special 
unemployment reserve fund in connection 
with Industrial Accident Insurance. 

“With regard to contributions and benefits, 
there is a fundamental difference in basis be- 
tween the British system and Continental 
systems. The former provides flat rates for 
all members within certain age classifica- 
tions, irrespective of wage, and the latter 
makes contributions a percentage of the wage. 
The British age classifications virtually con- 
stitute a concession to the wage principle by 
admitting special classes for low wage-earners, 
as represented by very young and moder- 
ately young workers.” 

Wide variations are noted between coun- 
tries in respect to waiting period, duration, 
amount of benefit and additional . benefits 
granted. The outstanding difference would 
seem to be the nature and extent of addi- 
tional benefits in respect tochildren and 
other dependants. ‘Great flexibility in both 
waiting period and duration of benefit is more 
noticeable under voluntary than under com- 
pulsory plans. The total absence of any re- © 
strictions on duration of benefit in Great 
Britain is unique. In a few countries, notably 
Germany, governmental machinery has been 
expressly devised for the purposes of handling 
the Unemployment Insurance Plan. In 
general, however, it may be said that exist- 
ing machinery, especially that established in 
connection with other forms of social insur- 
ance, has been adapted to the purpose. In 
some countries, unemployment insurance is 
inseparable from other forms of social in- 
surance. 

Countries with voluntary plans leave the 
details of administration in large measure 
to trade unions or similar types of associa- 
tion, while in countries with compulsory 
plans local administration is often effected 
through the medium of labour exchanges, 
with, in general, a greater degree of co-ordina- 
tion between central and local authorities. 

American Experience—The experience of 
the United States so far in regard to unem- 
ployment insurance has been of three kinds: 
union out of work benefits; joint agree- 
ments between the unions and the employers, 
and private company plans. Until recently 
these last have been financed entirely by 
each individual company, but, in the summer 
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of 1930, the General Electric Company 
established a trust fund to which both em- 
ployer and employee contribute. The Ameri- 
can unions having unemployment benefits are 
stated to be concentrated primarily in the 
various branches of the printing trades. For 
example, the International Typographical 
Union, Local No. 6, covers about 10,000 
workers. The usual practice is for these 
unions to maintain a fund for the purpose 
of paying out-of-work benefits to members in 
good standing. These funds are built either 
by each member paying a specified sum for 
a certain number of weeks each year, or by 
a special assessment whenever the reserve 
falls below a given amount. The rules regard- 
ing the payment and amount of benefit vary 
widely in the different unions. 

Another development in strongly organized 
trades is an agreement entered into by the 
manufacturers and the unions to pay unem- 
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ployment benefits to union members. In 
some cases both employers and employees 
contribute to the fund out of which benefits 
are to come; in others the employers alone 
are taxed to support the fund. Most of these 
arrangements are found in the various 
branches of the garment trades, the plan of 
the men’s clothing industry alone including 
about 60,000 of the total of approximately 
65,000 workers so covered. The agreement 
between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and the Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and the associations of their employers 
have been described in previous issues (LABour 


Gazerte, October, 1928, page 1041, etc.). The 


monograph describes the plans of various in- 
dividual companies having unemployment 
insurance. Several of these plans were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1931, page 
423. 


EFFECTS OF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION ON FARM WAGES 


HE International Labour Review (Gen- 
eva) April, 1931, contains an article by 
L. E. Matthaei, chief of the Agricultural Ser- 
vice, International Labour Office, summariz- 
ing the conclusions that were reached by the 
Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee as to 
the effects of the agricultural depression on 
agricultural labour. This Committee is a 
mixed body composed of twelve members, of 
whom six represent the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office (two govern- 
ment, two employers’, and two workers’ rep- 
resentatives) and six the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome. It meets alternately at Geneva 
and Rome about once a year and its recom- 
mendations are submitted on the one hand to 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and on the other to the Per- 
manent Committee of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. 

The Committee, and the experts who assist- 
ed it, were asked to consider the effects of the 
agricultural depression in four directions, 
namely: on agricultural wages; on the stand- 
ard of living of the agricultural worker; on 
his chances of obtaining measures of social 
protection or of improving those which he 
already enjoys; and on his chances of employ- 
ment. These four points are examined by the 
writer in the light of the opinions expressed 
during the proceedings of the Committee, and 
an attempt is made to indicate some general 
characteristics of the present situation in 
agriculture, and its probable future tendencies, 
in so far as they affect working populations in 
agriculture. 


In the section on agricultural wages the 
committee deals with conditions since 1925 in 
four great producing centres,—Canada,* the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand,— 
as follows:— 


Agricultural wages at best reach to within 
about 10 per cent of unskilled industrial wages, 
but much more often range somewhere about 
one-half such wages; indeed, they often fall 
below one-half. While agricultural wage earn- 
ers have somewhat improved their position in 
relation to cost of living in Canada (especial- 
ly women) and in Australia, in New Zealand 
they had only just managed to get back to 
their old position by 1929, while in the Unit- 
ed States of America they had no sooner done 
so by that year than they again started fall- 
ing behind very rapidly, and have thus almost 
throughout been materially worse off than be- 
fore the war. Meanwhile—and most import- 
ant of all—the gap between agricultural and 
industrial wages shows no abatement. Only 
in Canada was there a slight tendency towards 
closing it, and this soon disappeared. In Aus- 
tralia it has neither widened nor closed; in 
the United States of America and in New Zea- 
land, it had widened. 


The section on Canadian conditions is as 
follows :— 

“In Canada, from 1924 to 1927 inclusive, a 
period of stable wage rates and stable cost of 
living, agriculture was by far the worse paid 
out of 13 selected occupations (6 industries). 





*The last issue of the LABouR GAZETTE (page 
498) contained a table showing the wages of 
employees on farms in Canada, 1920-1930. 
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On quoting a weekly wage rate (average over 
‘he whole year) for each of these 13 occupa- 


sions for each of the four years (52 quota-. 


‘ions) it will be found that in all but 7 in- 
stances the agricultural wage rate (including 
the value of board and lodging) is less than 
one-half that of any other occupation in the 
same year, while in no instance is it more than 
a trifle over one-half; in 16 instances it ap- 
proaches one-third or is less than one-third; 
while in 5 instances it approaches one-quarter 
or is even less than one-quarter that for other 
occupations in the same year. 


“Tf the higher rates paid to asertnial 
workers during the summer form the basis of 
estimation—and it is only fair that they should 
do so, aS so many workers only accept sum- 
mer rates and afterwards transfer themselves 
to another industry—then the following rates 
emerge: in 37 instances the agricultural wage 
rate. is less than one-half or only a trifle over, 
and in 5 instances it is less than one-third or 
a trifle over one-third that for other occupa- 
tions in the same year. 


“The general course of wages was as fol- 
lows: The index of industrial wages started 
at 184 (skilled) and 183 (unskilled) in 1924 
and reached 193 and 188 respectively in 1929; 
the index of agricultural wages started at 197 
in 1924 and dropped to 194 in 1929. In other 
words, agricultural wages rose a little more 
(in proportion) than industrial wages after 
the crisis year of 1921, but gradually failed to 
maintain this slight advantage; with the ex- 
ception of women’s agricultural wages, which 
remained between 244 and 252 over these years 
(final figure 246). Thus women have really 
improved their position in agriculture since 
the war, both absolutely and relatively to all 
other classes of earners, while men in agri- 
culture have improved their position to a les- 
ser degree in common with their comrades in 
industry, but have not managed to lessen in 
any way the original gap between their wages 
and those of men in industry, being still often 
only able to earn less than one-half, and very 
occasionally only one-third, of what is earned 
in industry. In view of the fact that Canada 
is a country of mechanized agriculture, these 
results are certainly remarkable.” 


In England and Wales, the gap between 
agricultural and industrial wages was not so 
great as in certain other countries, owing, it is 
stated, to the effects of the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. “What the 
English act has done has only been to prevent 
a great widening of the gap between agri- 
cultural and industrial wages after the war, 
such as was noted above in the case of 
Sweden and Germany. It has re-established 
the old relation between agricultural and in- 
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dustrial wages. As a matter of fact 
English agricultural workers, if their wages are 
conceived in terms of the cost of living, have 
not improved their position nearly so much as 
agricultural workers in Sweden and Germany; 
what they have done is to keep more level 
with their industrial comrades or rather, in- 
dustrial worker’s wages in England have 
failed to soar ahead as they have so markedly 
done elsewhere, especially in Sweden.” 

The chief characteristic of agriculture in the 
past, it is pointed out, has been its stability. 
This condition is now becoming undermined 
in many countries by the farmer’s uncertainty 
as to his tenure of land and property rights. 
Another radical change is the disappearance 
of the steadiness of output which formerly 
characterized agriculture; this is attributed to 
the “increasing efficiency both of tools and 
of men, i.e., scientific research and discoveries 
applied to soils and plants, mechanization and 
improvement of equipment, rationalization 
and better organization of management, popu- 
lations, and, finally, invention of food, preser- 
vation processes. Consequently, a greatly in- 
creased agricultural production—the word 
“ over-production”’ is to be avoided—not so 
far balanced by adequate increased consump- 
tion, is at the present time a fact to be reck- 
oned with. These three things—the 
threat to the age-old stability of agriculture, 
especially of peasant agriculture, the chance 
of a financial re-organization, and the altera- 
tion in the volume of agricultural output— 
seem to characterize the situation to-day.” 

The writer concludes with the prophecy 
“that a minimum measure of reorganization of 
the agricultural industry is pending, reorgani- 
zation which will tend to demand more skilled 
and more highly organized labour, which 
therefore should be better paid, but rather less 
in quantity.” 





The Western Labour Women’s Social and 
Economic ‘Conference, at a meeting at Sas- 
katoon in May, adopted resolutions in favour 
of free hospital, dental and other health ser- 
vices; that girls should not be allowed to 
work at housework, especially on farms, unless 
another woman was in residence in these 
places; that copies of the Kellogg Peace Pact 
should be hung in all schools for the purpose 
of setting peace ideals before the young; that 
the Dominion and Provincial governments, 
during the unemployment crisis, should pro- 
tect families which have been paying for 
homes by the month and are now in danger 
of losing their holdings. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1931 


HE Legislature of the Province of Alberta 
which was in session from January 29 to 
March 28, 1931, enacted a number of laws 
of interest to labour. These dealt with unem- 
ployment, the regulation of coal mines, the 
employment of children, trade schools, me- 
chanics’ liens and old age pensions. 

The Unemployment Relief Act ratifies and 
confirms an agreement, set out in the Sched- 
ule to the Act, between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Province 
pursuant to the Unemployment Relief Act 
passed by the Parliament of Canada during the 
session in September, 1930. The agreement 
provides for the payment by the Dominion to 
the Province of an amount not exceeding 
$900,000 and stipulates that wages and hours 
on public works undertaken to relieve unem- 
ployment shall be in accordance with the Fair 
Wages and Hight-hour Day Act and the Fair 
Wages policy of the Government of Canada as 
set forth in P.C. 1206 dated June 7, 1922. The 
Act provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may authorize the Provincial Treas- 
urer to pay any sums payable by the Province 
under the terms of the agreement without 
other appropriation than is provided by the 
Act. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
also empowered to do whatever is necessary 
for the carrying out of the agreement includ- 
ing the making of and performing agree- 
ments with the municipalities. Prior perform- 
ances are confirmed and ratified. Pending the 
payment of the contributory share a muni- 
cipality may borrow sums not exceeding in the 
ageregate the amount of such contributory 
share, such borrowings to be repayable im- 
mediately on the payment of the contribu- 
tory share. This provision applies to bor- 
rowings effected before the coming into force 
of the Act. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act was amend- 
ed to raise the minimum age of persons em- 
ployed in mines from sixteen to seventeen 
years, and also to enable the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor in Council to suspend from time to 
time the operation of those provisions of the 
Act relating to the examination of miners and 
the granting of miners’ certificates. 


The Child Welfare Act, 1925, was amended 
in several respects. The Act of 1925 was to 
come into force on proclamation of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council but no proclama- 
tion was issued. The amending Act permits 
the proclamation of the whole or any part or 
parts of the Act. Under the 1931 statute 
when proclaimed, every city or town with a 
population of 5,000 or over must appoint and 


pay one or more agents or officers for the 
enforcement of the Act and give notice of 
such appointment forthwith to the children’s 
aid society of the city or town and to the 
Superintendent of Child Welfare. The agent 
or officer will have all the powers of a peace 
officer and authority to enter factories, work- 
shops, stores, homes and all other places where 
children may be employed or congregated, 
and perform such services as may be neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the Act. If a 


city or town neglects to provide and pay such 


officer before February 1 in each year, the 
children’s aid society or the Superintendent 
of Child Welfare may make the appointment 
at a salary approved by the Attorney-General 
and the agent or officer may recover such 
salary from the city or town. The Superin- 
tendent may make rules for the direction of 
the officer and the enforcement of the Act. 


A child under the age of sixteen years who 
is employed anywhere between the hours of 
9 p.m. and 8 a.m. may be apprehended with- 
out warrant as a “neglected child;” formerly 
the hours were from 10 pm. to 6 am. A 
child under fifteen years of age not exempted 
by law from attending school who habitually 
hawks, peddles or sells articles in the streets 
or public places during school hours or after 
nine o’clock at night may also be apprehended 
without warrant as “neglected.” Formerly 
the age limit was fourteen years. The Child 
Welfare Act, 1925, made it unlawful to em- 
ploy habitually any child under the age of 
fourteen years between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
The age limit has now been raised to sixteen 
years. Pin-boys in bowling alleys have been 
struck off the list of employed children that 
might be dealt with by by-laws of municipal 
councils in cities, towns and incorporated vil- 
lages, since the Billiard Room Art, enacted 
in 1919, prohibits the employment of persons 
under 18 in billiard rooms or bowling alleys. 


The Trade Schools Regulation Act applies 
to any place, conducted by any person, or 
association of persons other than the Univer- 
sity of Alberta or the trustees of a school 
district in which any trade is taught and 
forbids any person to keep or _ operate 
a trade school unless he is_ registered 
under the Act. Application for registra- 
tion is to be made in writing to the 
Minister on or before September 1, 1931. If 
the Minister is satisfied that the trade school 
is provided with competent instructors and 
sufficient equipment for the teaching of any 
specified trade or trades, and is furnishing in- 
struction therein at reasonable rates, he may 
issue a certificate of registration. The Min- 
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ister or any person authorized by him is em- 


powered to inspect trade schools, to observe » 


methods of instruction and examine business 
books and records and all circulars, pamphlets 
and other material used for advertising the 
school. A penalty is provided for obstruction 
of the inspector. The Minister may cancel a 
certificate of registration if satisfied, as the 
result of inspection or upon credible informa- 
tion, that a trade school is insufficiently pro- 
vided with means of instruction, that charges 
are unreasonable or that regulations with 
respect to advertising are not being observed. 
Any person is guilty of an offence and liable 
to a penalty who carries on, keeps or operates 
a trade school when he is not registered as 
the keeper or operator of such school, or for 
the purpose of giving instruction in a trade 
not specified in his certificate of registration, 
or who enters into a contract for the furnish- 
ing of instruction in a trade other than the 
contract set out in the application for regis- 
tration or one approved by the Minister. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
to make regulations prescribing the minimum 
hours of instruction; the maximum fees; the 
terms and conditions upon which money paid 
shall be retained by the payee or be repayable 
to the payer; designating any callings or voca- 
tions as trades within the meaning of the Act; 
prohibiting the use within the province of 
misleading advertising; and generally as to 
the conduct, operation and management of 
any trade school. 

An amendment of the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
provides for the enforcement of a registered 
hen either by action or by the special pro- 
cedure provided by the Act. A new section 
deals with the registration of liens claimed in 
respect of property consisting of an oil well 
or gas well or oil and gas well or held in con- 
nection with such well where such property is 
held under lease or licence from the Crown, 
granted pursuant to the Dominion Lands Act 
or the Provincial Lands Act, or by some per- 
son claiming through or under any person to 
whom such lease or licence has been granted. 
In these cases a claim for registration is to 
be made to the Minister of Lands and Mines 
instead of to the Registrar under the Land 
Titles Act. Upon registration the lien is en- 
forceable in the same manner as a lien regis- 
tered under the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

The Old Age Pensions Legislation Act, 
which comes into force on Proclamation, pro- 
vides that, in the event of the Parliament of 
Canada substituting for the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, other provisions 
whereby the amount to be contributed by the 
province is decreased, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may enter into any agreement 
which may be deemed necessary and proper 
for the purpose of securing to the province 
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the benefits of such other provisions, and may, 
for that purpose, amend, add to or repeal 
any of the provisions of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, Alberta, in any manner which may be 
deemed necessary in order to adopt and make 
effective in the province any or all of the 
substituted provisions. Every Order in Coun- 
cil made pursuant to this Act is to be pub- 
lished in the Alberta Gazette and submitted 
to the Legislature within fifteen days of the 
commencement of the next session held after 
publication. On publication such Order in 
Council shali have the same force and effect 
as if enacted by this Act unless disallowed by 
resolution of the Legislature. 

The Department of Lands and Mines Act 
provides for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. By Order in 
Council 537-31 dated May 21, 1931, the ad- 
ministration of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act was transferred to the newly-established 
Department. 

Resolutions 


On February 3, the Legislature adopted the 
following Resolution:— 

“That this Assembly expresses approval of 
the intention of the Federal Government to 
assume the cost of Old Age Pensions and is 
of the opinion that the entire cost of the 
same should be borne by the Government of 
Canada.” 

On March 2, the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“Whereas unemployment as a chronic con- 
dition for large numbers of working people, 
is inherent to our present economic system, 
and becomes aggravated during periods of 
financial depression; and Whereas the usual 
methods adopted for alleviating same are 
quite inadequate; Resolved, That this As- 
sembly gives its approval to the principle of 
unemployment insurance and believes that 
steps should be taken by the Federal authori- 
ties for the immediate inauguration of such 
a scheme.” 

Two further resolutions of the Legislature 
dealing with unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation have already been noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE appearing respectively in the 
March issue at page 268 and in the April issue 
at page 389. 





A motion introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on May 18, by Mr. W. T. Lucas (Cam- 
rose), “that consideration should be given to 
the setting up of a system of intermediate 
credits for agriculture,” was, on the Prime 
Minister’s suggestion, amended to provide that 
this question should be referred to the Select 
Standing Committee on banking and com- 
merce, with instructions to consider and report 
thereon. With this change the motion was 
agreed to. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1930 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


NDUSTRIAL conditions in the province 
of Ontario are reviewed in the eleventh 
annual report of the Ontario Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year 1929-30. Included 
in the duties of the department is the ad- 
ministration of the following Acts; The Sani- 
tary and Hoisting Engineers Act; The Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act; the Employ- 
ment Agencies Act; the Steam Boiler Act; 
and the Apprenticeship Act. The operations 
of the Ontario Government Offices of the 


Employment Service of Canada are also 
described. 

Dealing with employment conditions in the 
province the report points out that a 


slackening in industrial activity was general 
during the year in Ontario, as throughout the 
Dominion and in other countries, and quotes 
the employment figures for the province, 
based upon reports received from employers 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, January, 1931, page 46). These 
statistics recorded declines in various manu- 
facturing industries, chiefly in iron and steel, 
lumber and textile products. The mining in- 
dustry and the services group showed fairly 
consistent gains, with smaller advances in 
communication, construction and trade. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
general superintendent of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada points out that operations during 
the year were noticeably affected by the 
general industrial conditions. Commenting 
on the effectiveness with which the situation 
was met by the staffs of the various offices, 
the general superintendent expresses his con- 
viction that “the importance of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is not yet fully 
realized,’ and that “the time will undoubtedly 
come when the value of the Service to the 
community at large will be more generally 
recognized.” He suggests that the possibility 
of extending the work of the Service to in- 
clude vocational guidance is another question 
which will have to be faced in the near 
future. The following paragraph from the 
superintendent’s report reflects the situation 
during the year:— 

The total number of vacancies listed with 
the Service—155,514—represents a decrease of 
14.9 per cent as compared with 1929. This 
figure is interesting, inasmuch as general in- 
dices of trade conditions published by banks 
and other financial institutions showed an 


average drop of 15 per cent in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929. The total number of appli- 
cations, however—237,367—showed an increase 
of 6.1 per cent as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Placements as recorded by the 
Employment Service are designated as 
“Regular” or “Casual,” the former being those 
where the employment is of two weeks’ 
duration or longer. It is very significant 
that the regular placements in 1980 were 25.6 
per cent below those of 1929. The casual 
placements, on the other hand, show an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. The net decrease in the 
total placements is 11.2 per cent which is 
interesting, indicating as it does that there 
was a greater willingness on the part of 
applicants to accept whatever employment was 
available. In other words, if the 1929 relation- 
ship of vacancies to placements had been 
maintained the total placements for 19380 
would have been in the neighbourhood of 
136,000, instead of totalling 141,841, as was 
actually the case. The increase of 6.1 per 
cent of 18,767 persons, also simplified the 
superintendents’ problems in finding a man or 
woman to fill each listed vacancy. 

A new phase in the activities of the Em- 
ployment Service is described as follows: 


“One of the comparatively recent and ex- 
ceedingly important developments in the 
work of the Employment Service of Canada 
is the system of co-operation with ‘the Federal 
Department of Immigration in the adminis- 
tration of what is virtually a Contract Labour 
Law. Under the terms of an Order-in-Council 
which has been in effect for the last two 
years, Canadian employers wishing to bring 
workers into Canada from any other country 
must first file an order for the required help 
with the Employment Service of Canada. 
The order is then circulated throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the Dominion in 
order to give every office a chance to secure 
the man or woman required. If an appli- 
cant possessing the required qualifications 
presents himself at any of the offices, the em- 
ployer’s request for importation may be re- 
fused. This measure is undoubtedly one of 
the best passed in recent years by the 
Dominion Government, assuring, as it does 
protection to the citizens of Canada.” 

In the Handicap Section (where employment 
opportunities are looked after on behalf of 
disabled ex-service men and others crippled 
by injuries) placements of disabled ex-service 
men in 10 offices throughout the province: 
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totalled 3,926, the applications numbering 
6,984. 


Private Employment Agencies—The private 
employment agencies are licensed under the 
Ontario Employment Agencies Act and are 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. In 1916, when the public employ- 
ment service was organized in Ontario, there 
were 99 private agencies in the province. 
This number has been reduced to 14, of which 
number 12 last year reported placements 
totalling 18,400. 


Factory Inspection—A total of 20,227 in- 
spections were made during the year, accord- 
ing to the report of the chief factory in- 
spector. This was considerably greater than 
last years’ total of 17,944 inspections. The 
aumber of employees in the industries, mer- 
cantile establishments, and office buildings 
inspected totalled 319,556 as compared with 
319,646 in the previous year. Altogether, 
6,996: orders relating to various requirements 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
Were issued as compared with 6,839 in 1929. 
Procedings were taken against one firm under 
Section 33 of the Factory Act for working 
female employees overtime without a permit. 
Reports of 1,626 violations of Acts, in the 
enforcement of which inspectors have a re- 
sponsibility, were submitted, the majority of 
such violations being due to negligence in con- 
nection with orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. In addition, there were 189 complaints 
received during the year. Upon investigation, 
82 were upheld, 36 not upheld, 14 are pending 
investigation, and 7 did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the branch. Of the total 
number of complaints, the chief causes were: 
hours of labour, 46; lavatories, 14; heat, 11; 
ventilation, 9; boilers, 9. 


Employment—The accompanying tables 
show the number of employees by sex and 
age in industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments and office buildings, together with hours 
of work, during 1929 and 1980. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 


Employees 1929 1930 
Males over 16s: techs aoc hos ohtor 240,173 226,957 
Males: T4=1Gs,. sc We eetieiic. « ace some 653 317 
Females over 8oii20) .0f8. seen 10, 007, 88,401 
Hemales 14-18. -5..¢.4. 0080. tec once. 35.200 3,881 
Children under 14 dismissed....... 50 8 
319,646 319,556 
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Hours or Lasours IN FAcrorigs IN ONTARIO 


Number 
Males of 
Employees 
45, Houra Der Week .F-1 wks tu witaph ence clap Ol oe ae 78,356 
5OMMOUTS per. WweeleLnn detien come eee 71,568 
S4thourspermweelkstintas4. 6 Swank ooeeee seoke 25,815 
OS Hoursiper Weeks ey eh, ee 9,500 
60’ hours!per- week, tcc ee ae eee 21,671 
Females 
45 hours periweelks ..445.2,... csi siahinhs o oe 47,356 
bOMnoursperpweek--a. Ae wee e ene 25,386 
54: hoursiperiweel:. Seen, | ee oe eee a eee 5,058 
58 boursperwee kitts cies tas te ota oe 2,904 
60choursper week tee. one eee 4,498 


In addition to the numbers in the above 
table there were also 27,444 employees, male 
and female, working approximately 50 hours 
per week. Applications for permits, overtime 
and others, numbered 1,618. 

The examiner of plans of factory buildings, 
who is attached to the Factory Inspection 
Branch, reports that in spite of industrial 
depression, plans for buildings to the value 
of over $21,000,000 were submitted during the 
year for approval. Although this is about 
40 per cent less than the figures for last year, 
at 1s considered satisfactory in view of indus- 
trial conditions. This outlay for new buildings 
was proportioned as follows: factories, 53-8 
per cent; office buildings, 38-9 per cent; and 
shops, 7-3 per cent. The report observes that 
almost 30 per cent of the amount scheduled 
for factory buildings has been used for exten- 
sions to existing plants, “indicating the confi- 
dence of experienced manufacturers in the 
certainty of better times near at hand.” 


Accidents——In dealing with accidents to in- 
dustrial workers, the report of the chief fac- 
tory inspector indicates that during the year 
there were 4,817 accidents in the industries 
within his jurisdiction. Of this number 50 
were fatal. The figures for the previous year 
were 7,083 accidents and 63 fatalities. Of the 
50 fatal accidents, 10 were caused by falling 
substances, 6 by explosions, 6 by falls, 4 by 
burns and scalds, 4 by belts and shafting. 


Boiler Inspection—According to the eigh- 
teenth annual report of the Boiler Inspection 
Branch for the fiscal year, 417 drawings and 
specifications for steam boilers and pressure 
vessels were surveyed and registered, as com- 
pared with 624 in 1929; fifty-seven designs 
were returned to manufacturers for revision. 
The number of new pressure vessels inspected 
totalled 641 as against 831 last year and the 
used pressure vessels inspected numbered 1,582, 
or fifty-four fewer than in 1929. Altogether 
3,522 certificates were issued during the year, 
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a decrease of 340 as compared with those for 
1929. The revenue of the Branch amounted 
to $20,136.84 as compared with $25,167.15 the 
previous year. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—The 
report of the chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aminers of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers 
indicates increased activity on the part of the 
Board during the fiscal year 1980. The number 
of certificates issued by the Board totalled 
17,865 as compared with 16,037 in 1929, the 
greatest increase being for renewals, which 
numbered 15,871 as compared with 14,149 last 
year, or an increase of 1,722. The number of 
candidates for examination showed an increase 
of seventy-nine, numbering 2,134. Of this 
number 876 were examined in Toronto and 
1,258 at outside centres. Divided according 
to grades, 1,132 were trying for fourth class 
centificates, 474 for third, 155 for second, fifty- 
six for first, 176 for hoisting and 141 for port- 
able certificates. 


Apprenticeship Branch—The report of the 
Apprenticeship Branch states that while “many 
problems remain to be solved and consider- 
able opposition has still to be met before 
suitable programs can be worked out in each 
designated trade, a satisfactory beginning has 
been made,” and that “the development of 
the work to date is encouraging.” 

“The chief development during the past 
year was the inauguration of the assessment 
scheme, under which all employers in desig- 
nated trades are assessed for the purpose of 
paying a living allowance of ten dollars per 
week in lieu of wages to apprentices while 
attending day classes. It is felt that, since all 
employers in the industry will be benefited 
by the proper training of apprentices, all 
should share in the cost of producing an 
adequate supply of skilled workers. By dis- 
tributing the cost over the whole industry the 
burden of any one employer will be kept 
at a minimum. The rate of assessment to 
cover the cost of classes for the coming winter 
has been set at one-eighth of one per cent 
of the payroll for 1929.” 

It is pointed out that arrangements are be- 
ing made to conduct special day classes for 
_ apprentices in the larger industrial centres to 
be attended by first and second year appren- 
tices from all parts of the Province, and it is 
expected that over three hundred apprentices 
will attend this winter. The instruction will 
be of an intensely practical nature, consisting 
of at least half time in trade training. The 
remaining time will be divided among such 
subjects as blueprint reading, mathematics and 
science directly relating to each trade. 


The number of apprentices registered to 
October 31, 1930, was 1,418, an increase of 
369 since the close of the previous year, and 
the number of active contracts was 1,168, an 
increase of 140. Altogether 129 apprentices 
successfully completed apprenticeship period 
during the year, whereas only thirty-one com- 
pletions took place during the previous year. 


Industrial Safety—A feature of the work 
of the industrial safety division during the 
year was a study of seating conditions in 
factories, especially in the clothing and process 
factories where women have to sit at their 
work for four-hour periods. In order to pro- 
mote correct sitting posture, a model chair 
was designed and three chairs built and subse- 
quently there was an exhibit at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Other safety work con- 
ducted by the division was the developing and 
building of an air-testing machine for the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, and a study 
of the hazards in the dry cleaning and dyeing 
industry to enable the department to draft 
regulations governing the same. 

The work of the caisson inspector was suc- 
cessfully carried on through the year, and it 
is pointed out that through the co-operation 
of contractors engaged on tunnel work satis- 
factory conditions have been maintained for 
the men employed in such construction. As 
illustrative of the care employed in this 
hazardous work, it was emphasized that in 
one job where 500 men were engaged each 
24 hours, there were only three serious acci- 
dents, “indicating great precaution on the part 
of those responsible for the safety of the 
men.” 





The State of New Jersey recently enacted 
a law providing that all dependent persons 
seventy years of age shall receive one dollar 
a day whether they live in the homes of 
relatives or in public institutions; 75 per cent 
of the cost will be met by the State and the 
remainder by the counties; administration is 
in charge of county welfare boards; to insure 
the permanency of the pension fund the State 
will set up a reserve fund out of the proceeds 
of inheritance itaxes. In the State of Michigan 
the House last month passed a bill, which was 
forwarded to the Senate, to provide a pen- 
sion up to $1 a day to andigent persons 70 
years of age or over; funds for this purpose to 
be provided by means of a tax of $1 a year 
to be levied upon each person in the State 
aged 21 years or over. A list of the other 
States in the United States having old age 
pension systems was given in the last issue, 
page 507. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1930 


DECIDED decrease in the total number 

of accidents in the province during 1930 
is indicated by the fourteenth annual report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, there being 3,489 fewer 
accidents reported in 1980 than in 1929. Fatal 
accidents in 1980, however, showed an increase 
of 24 over 1929, one single disaster in the coal 
mining industry taking a toll of 45 lives. 


Numbers benefiting —The report states that 
during the fourteen years since the Act came 
into effect 352,375 claims have been made 
under it, and that there are now about 175,000 
workmen protected in respect of accidents 
arising out of and in the course of their em- 
ployment. Of the accidents that have 
occurred, 3,200 have proved fatal, and 8,234 
others have resulted in totally or partially dis- 
abling the workmen for life. As a consequence 
of the fatal accidents there were on the pen- 
sion-list at the end of 1980, 802 widows, 1,151 
children, 182 dependent mothers, 48 dependent 
fathers, and 49 other dependants. There were 
also 1,732 workmen in receipt of pensions for 
the permanent total or partial disability sus- 
tained. Apart from and in addition to these 
there are at any given time approximately 
2,000 temporary disabled workmen receiving 
time-loss compensation in respect of accidents 
which leave no permanent disability. By 
taking into account the dependants of those 
recelving pensions or time-loss compensation 
it is conservatively estimated that there are 
upwards of 15,000 persons relying in whole or 
in part on the benefits of the Act for their 
sustenance. 


Payroll Statistics —Measuring the industrial 
situation of the Province are the payroll 
statistics of industries coming within the scope 
of the Act. For the purpose of levying as- 
sessments the payrolls of all employers are 
checked each year. The payroll figures for 
1921 totalled $129,518,375; for 1922, $130,592,- 
502; for 1923, $153,548,944; for 1924, $155,410,- 
227; for 1925, $164,216,219; for 1926, $172,862,- 
307; for 1927, $175,315,992; for 1928, $183,576,- 
470; for 1929, $189,839,024. Since an audit of 
all the 1980 payrolls was not to be completed 
for several months after the publication of the 
report the exact figure for that year is not 
given, but it is estimated that it will ap- 
proximate $180,000,000. 

The number of firms employing labour with- 
in the scope of the Act has increased year by 
year. The figures at the close of each of the 
past eight years were as follows: 6,524 in 1923; 


6,838 in 1924; 7,197 in 1925; 7,613 in 1926; 
8,243 in 1927; 8,688 in 1928; 8,888 in 1929 and 
8,958 on December 31, 1930. During 1930, 
1,263 new employers commenced employing 
workmen for the first time. Operations were 
resumed by 173 firms. Optional protection was 
extended to the workmen of 177 employers 
whose operations were not compulsorily within 
the scope of the Act. After making due al- 
lowance for all the firms which discontinued 
operating in 1930 there were still 70 more 
firms actively engaged in industry on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, than at the end of the preceding 
year. 


Rehabilitation —Dealing with the rehabilit- 
ation of physically handicapped workers, the 
report states:—“The re-establishment of 
partially disabled workmen is a difficult 
problem in this Province, where so much of 
the work to be done requires able-bodied 
workers. Every year hundreds of workmen 
meet with disabling accidents which impair 
their earning capacity permanently. Many of 
those workmen are capable of much useful 
service to industry, but not in the particular 
work at which they were injured. Their field 
of possible endeavour is restricted by the 
physical handicap they have sustained. Some 
employers feel an obligation to re-engage 
workmen who are crippled in their service. 
Others feel that their legal obligation has been 
met by an award made under the Act, and 
accept no moral obligation to re-establish 
those partially disabled. Crippled workmen 
feel that a larger number of employers should 
recognize their obligation to assist the par- 
tially disabled back to suitable employment. 
We have endeavoured to impress on all em- 
ployers the necessity of absorbing those 
physically handicapped in industry, and in 
some cases our efforts have met with success.” 


Accident Prevention and First Aid—The 
report, as in past years, emphasizes the im- 
portance of developing a “safety conscious- 
ness” in employers and employees. The 
factors entering into the safety problem are 
outlined as follows: “In organized industry 
there are three distinct functional groups, and 
they are actuated by different motives in ap- 
proaching the accident problem. The owner 
group knows that accidents spell waste and 
reduction in profits. The workmen group 
knows that accidents means suffering, mutil- 
ation, and sometimes privation. The third 
group is the management group. Those who 
direct operations are not usually so vitally 
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interested in the financial waste caused by 
accidents and they, as a class, do not ex- 
perience the physical suffering of a personal 
injury, yet on this group actually falls the 
major part of the responsibility for making 
safer working conditions for those in their 
charge. When the owner group becomes 
fully seized with the importance of accident- 
prevention it is not so difficult to convince the 
management and the workmen that unsafe 
practices will not be tolerated. In those 
establishments where safety is made the duty 
of each and every individual the success of 
the safety movement is assured.” 

The value of first aid in reducing the effects 
of injury is also stressed, and it is pointed out 
when employers are required to provide first 
aid equipment, it is the duty of workmen to 
utilize such service. 


Claims—In its presentation of accident 
statistics, the report indicates the striking re- 
duction in accidents in 1930, although, as has 
already been stated, fatalities were more 
numerous, largely owing to a mining disaster. 
The accident totals for the past four years 
were as follows: 30,066 in 1927; 32,793 in 1928; 
36,750 in 1929; and 33,285 in. 1980. 

Fatal accidents for the past eight years 
were as follows: 268 in 1923; 236 in 1924; 
213 in 1925; 198 in 1926; 219 in 1927; 251 in 
1928; 253 in 1929; and 277 in 1930. WNon- 
fatal accidents for the same period were as 
follows: 24,184 in 1923; 25,566 in 1924; 27,563 
in 1925; 30,167 in 1926; 29,847 in 1927; 32,542 
in 1928; 36,497 in 1929; and 33,008 in 1930. In 
addition to the above there were last year 
about 3,000 other accidents reported, but no 
claims were filed in respect of them. In these 
cases first aid only was furnished and the 
workmen were able to resume work without 
more than three days’ time-loss. Accidents 
last year occurred at the rate of 2,774 per 
month, or 111 for each working-day. There 
was a curtdilment in the number of men em- 
ployed in certain classes of work, particularly 
in the logging, sawmilling, and allied in- 
dustries. There was, in turn, a reduction in 
the number of accidents in those industries. 

The lumber industry accounted for 37 per 
cent of all time-loss accidents; the construction 
class 10 per cent; the railroading groups, 9 
per cent; general manufacturing, 7 per cent; 
coal mining, 6 per cent; navigation and steve- 
doring, 5 per cent; and metal-mining, 3 per 
cent. Of the fatal accidents, 32 per cent were 
in the lumber industry; 24 per cent in coal 
mining; 15 per cent in the railroading groups; 
9 per cent in metal-mining; 3 per cent in 
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construction; 3 per cent in navigation and 
stevedoring; and 2 per cent in general manu- 
facturing. 

Sixty-eight per cent of those injured gave 
their nationality as British or Canadian. (In 
this respect the report observes that “from the 
names of some of those who called themselves 
British it was apparent many were of foreign 
extraction.”); 49.9 per cent of the claimants 
were married, and 50-1 per cent were single. 
Only 588 of those who were paid com- 
pensation in 1930 claimed to carry any other 
type of benefits or accident insurance. It is 
pointed out that the fact that less than 4 per 
cent of workmen received any other benefits 
while injured indicates the extent to which 
they rely on the provisions of the Act to tide 
them over periods of temporary or permanent 
disablement due to industrial accidents. 

Finance-——The report explains the method 
used in handling the capitalized “reserves” 
that have accumulated under the provisions of 
the Act “to meet the periodical payments of 
compensation accruing in future years in re- 
spect of all accidents which occur during the 
year. Elsewhere in the Act,” it is stated, 
“it 41s provided that widows, children, and 
permanently disabled workmen receive their 
pension awards in monthly payments. The 
unpaid portions of those awards made in re- 
spect of accidents which have already occurred 
are required, under the provisions of the Act, 
to be invested for those widows, children, and 
crippled workmen in securities permitted by 
the “Trustee Act.’ The Dominion, Provincial, 
and municipal bonds purchased with those 
award moneys constitute the capitalized ‘re- 
serves.’ They are held in the names of the 
Minister of Finance and the Board jointly. ° 
These capitalized reserves are calculated on 
reliable actuarial tables to be exactly suffi- 
cient, using both principal and accumulating 
interest, to pay the beneficiaries the periodic 
pension payments to become due in the 
months and years to come. The claims fin- 
alled during any calendar year are paid for in 
full by the employers operating during that 
calendar year. So far as the employers are 
concerned, they are finished with those claims 
as if they had paid the amount of the awards 
in full in conformity with a judgment of a 
Court. The amount of each award made in 
1930 was taken forthwith out of the assess- 
ments collected from employers operating in 
1930 and placed in ‘reserves,’ so that em- 
ployers commencing operations in the years 
to come will not be burdened with the cost of 
accidents disposed of prior to their engaging 
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in industry. These ‘reserve’ moneys are in 


reality the property of the widows, children, 


other dependents, and cripples.” 

The financial statement indicates that the 
reserve value at December 31, 1930, was 
$8,076 ,509.18. 

The statement of the condition of the 
Accident Fund shows that during 1930, the 
amount collected from employers including 
assessments and interest, was $3,582,285; col- 
lections from employers for medical aid 
amounted to $464,533; interest on reserve in- 
vestments, totalled $384,281 and collections 
from workmen for medical aid dues amounted 
to $302,729, making total collections aggre- 
gating $4,733,829. 


Disbursements during the year included 
$1,837,155 paid to workmen in compensation 
and $773,397 paid for physicians, hospitals, 
drugs, etc. Pensions were paid during the 
year to the value of $1,151,117; payments to 
dependents residing in Canada (under a 
statute of 1919) totalled $23,084. The value 
of future payments of claims during 1930 is 
placed at $1,053,344. 

The report includes numerous tables giving 
statistics regarding finalled claims by in- 
dustry; details of finalled temporary dis- 
ability claims by industry, wage loss, length 
of disability, sex, age, etc.; nationality of 
workers; causes of accidents; nature of dis- 
ability, ete. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Report for First Six Months’ Administration of the Act of 1929 


(ee first annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
is for the half year period from July 2 to 
December 31, 1930; the Act, though signed 
early in 1929, having become fully effective 
for payment of compensation only on July 2, 
1930. The Board, in this its first report, de- 
tails the organization, work, methods of pro- 
cedure and the provisions and regulations 
under the Act (The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, 
April, 1929, page 379, while text of the Board’s 
regulations were published in the issue of 
April, 1980, page 392). 

The period from December 1, 1929, to July 
1, 1930, was spent in organization, in ascer- 
taining and tabulating the employers of the 
province, in sending out payroll forms, in re- 
ceiving returns from employers, in assessing 
and collecting on the returns made by employ- 
ers, preparing and publishing the regulations 
necessary to the operation of the Act, divid- 
ing the employers into classes and groups, fix- 
ing the rate of assessment for each group of 
each class and taking all the steps necessary 
to furnish the machinery and funds to en- 
able the Board to begin payment of com- 
pensation and medical aid from midnight of 
July 1, 1930, the date when the Act came 
fully into force. 

The methods followed by the Board in 
dealing with claims for compensation are de- 
scribed as follows:— 

“The manner of dealing with claims is 
very informal. Every injured workman 
should report at once to his employer. The 
employer must within three days of the occur- 
rence of the accident notify the Board of the 
name of the injured workman and the time, 


place and manner of the accident, the name 
of the attending physician and the hospital 
used, if any. The Board then at once mails 
to every party concerned the necessary forms 
for completion. Of course if forms are already 
in the hands of the interested parties they 
should be completed and forwarded in the 
first instance. If the necessary reports come 
back promptly and complete, the claim is 
then ripe for payment and compensation by 
cheque at par at any bank in the province 
can be mailed in two or three days. Where 
reports are incomplete, contradictory or ques- 
tionable, further enquiry has to be made with 
consequent delay. The continuation of peri- 
odic payments following the initial payment 
must naturally depend on the progress re- 
ports furnished as to the workmen’s condition 
by himself, his physician and his employer. 
These are too often neglected with conse- 
quent delay in payments and dissatisfaction 
to the workman. Notice of every payment 
made either for compensation or medical aid 
is given on the date of payment to the em- 
ployer. When reports come in promptly and 
in order the Board is able to pay compensa- 
tion fortnightly. In cases where this is not 
done, it is due to inability to obtain the neces- 
sary reports. Where the workman’s right to 
compensation is disputed, or where issues of 
fact appearing in the written reports cannot 
be otherwise determined, the Board conducts 
a hearing in the nature of a trial to determine 
the issues of fact and the issues of law, if 
any.” 

The Board made arrangements with the De- 
partment of Railways, Labour and Industries 
by which the factory inspectors of that de- 
partment are empowered to exercise, in addi- 
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tion to the powers given them under the Fac- 
tories Act, the powers of inspectors of the 
Board as to inspection only, as given to the 
Board under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. An account of all accidents reported to 
the Board is furnished to the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries. The Board 
considers that by this arrangement duplication 
of inspection work is saved. 

The Board prescribed first aid kits for use 
in every industry in the province, the report 
adding the following comment: “Care was 
taken not to exceed the minimum require- 
ments. Some objections have been raised by 
small employers to procuring these first aid 
kits on account of the expense involved. The 
Board has pointed out to such employers that 
the necessity is the same in a small as in a 
large industry and the cost is not a serious 
item when spread over the years during which 
the first aid kit will be of service, and the 
Board has insisted and will insist that its re- 
quirements regarding the keeping of first aid 
kits shall be strictly complied with.” The 
Board expresses its intention to give active at- 
tention, in co-operation with employers 
and employees, to the reduction of industrial 
accidents. 

Included in the report are tabular statistics 
on various phases of the six months’ opera- 
tions. It is pointed out, however, that these 
statistics do not give and cannot give a true 
picture of the work actually accomplished in 
1930, and that it will not be until the end of 
1931 that a complete account of the work in 
1930 can be given. Subject to future revision 
the provisional financial statement for the 
year shows that for all classes the total in- 
come and credits amounted to $551,115.48 as 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A report, dealing with statistics of accidents 
and compensation proceedings during 1929 
under the workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability Acts, was issued recently by 
the Home Office of Great Britain. This 
report indicates that in seven large industrial 
groups—shipping, factories, railways, docks, 
mines, quarries and construction—a total of 
£6,569,918 was paid out in compensation in 
1929. During that period the average num- 
ber of workers employed in the seven groups 
was 7,450,112, the number of fatal accidents 
was 2,819, and non-fatal accidents totalled 
478,602. The comparative figures for 1920 
were: number of employees, 8,348,150; fatal 
cases, 3,531; non-fatal cases, 381,986. The 
amount paid in compensation increased in the 
ten year period from £5,978,009 in 1920 to 
£6,569,918 in 1929. 
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against expenditures and charges of $350,- 
724.88. The total number of firms in the 
varlous groups and classes as at December an 
1930, was 4,124. The estimate of wage ex- 
penditure indicates a total of $28,284,196.43. 
During the period under review there was a 
total of 2,307 compensated accidents. Of 
this number, 18 were fatal, 15 involved per- 
manent disability, 1,305 temporary disability, 
and 969 necessitated medical aid only. The 
time loss through accidents in the six months’ 
period totalled 13,902 days. The average age 
of injured workmen was 35-46 years while the 
average weekly wage was $23.81. 


The accompanying table indicates the 
estimate of wage expenditure by classes in 
Schedule 1 from July 2, to December St, 
1930. 





Class Wage 
Expenditures 
$ 
Canadian Pacific Railway.................... 1,641,432 37 
Wanadian Nationaleetcn een) a a bee 1,900,000 00 


Provincial Governnront 109s oo tee, Pe Pau ea 


Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon............ 1,099,205 00 
Other municipalitiés, public utilities, ete...... 1,961,479 10 
Lumbering, furniture, ete, ......-.. 00660505005 349,062 00 
Rianinganills)| obi ct as aes eae eal ke 1,114,720 33 
IMAI, ee een, Sem) Man eae RL 2,124,092 98 
Sand, brick, glass products, etc............... 349,500 92 
Metals, autos, jewellry,ete................... 2,284,848 11 
Gasoline, chemicals, paints, CLC Ieee tee ne 361,538 11 
Breweries, canning, tobacco, etc.............. 228,561 66 


Malling orainmvelevators. .s terre ao ya ao. 8,055,093 94 
454,113 14 


Dairy, products, balceries\\uase fos. e kesh skeen 987,241 66 
Leather goods, stationery, etc................ 1,296,023 83 
Cartage, wholesale, street railways, etc....... 3,617,498 80 
Constructionsetc Pai tpesye ae Mahi aie 4,074,037 81 
Construction (power lines, caisson, railroad). . 1,385,746 67 

Detail, ORES CAM. eal lee la day. 28,284,196 43 





in. Great Britain in 1929 


In 1929 the average amount paid in cases 
of death was £287; in cases of disablement 
the average amount (including cases settled 
by payment of a lump sum) was £12 1s. 
The average amount paid in lump sums was 
£88 l1ls., while the average amount paid in 
weekly payments (including weekly payments 
made prior to settlement by a lump sum) 
was £8 9s. The proportion of compensation 
paid in the seven industries in fatal cases was 
12-3 per cent of the total amount paid for 
compensation. The percentages for the 
different industries were as follows: Shipping, 
29-4; factories, 10-0; docks, 11-5; mines, 
11:0; quarries, 17-0; constructional work, 
15:1; and railways, 27-2. 

It is pointed out that the cost of £6,569,918 
paid out in 1929 in compensation does not 
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represent the total charge on the industries. 
To this figure must be added the administra- 
tion expenses, medical and legal costs of 
employers, insurance companies and mutual 
indemnity associations together with the 
amounts placed in reserve and the profits 


Licensing of Moving Picture 


New regulations governing theatres, public 
halls, film exchanges and moving picture 
machines in Saskatchewan were published in 
the Saskatchewan Gazette, May 30, 1931, 
amending the regulations published in March, 
1926 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1926, page 310). 
The new regulations provide for the applica- 
tion of the Canadian Electrical Code (LasBour 
GazettE, March, 1930, page 290) in connection 
with installations in theatres and public halls. 
It is provided that in all theatres using syn- 
chronized sound projection, where more than 
one projection machine is used, there shall be 
two operators on duty at all times when the 
theatre is open to the public. One shall be 
duly licensed to operate the equipment used 
and his assistant shall also be licensed but may 
have a standing of a lower degree. In thea- 
tres in towns and villages, where incandescent 
light is used for projection, a duly licensed 
apprentice may, in the discretion of the min- 
ister, act as an assistant to the operator. 

All operators must obtain a licence by pass- 
ing an examination. The licences are of three 
classes: first class operators are eligible to 
operate any equipment. Second class opera- 
tors are eligible for employment in any theatre 
except those equipped with transverters, motor 
generators, mercury arc rectifiers, or other sim- 
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earned by the insurance companies. If all 
these items were taken into account, it is 
estimated that “the total amount paid in the 
seven great industries in 1929 in respect of 
workmen’s compensation cannot have fallen 
far short of £8,500,000.” 


Operators in Saskatchewan 


ilar apparatus specified by the minister and 
may act as assistants to first class operators. 
Third class operators may be employed as 
assistants to first or second class operators in 
urban centres of a population of less than 
7,500 and operate equipment in any theatre 
where incandescent light only is used for pro- 
jection purposes. 

A first class operator must possess a second 
class standing and have served as an assistant 
to a first class operator, using corresponding 
equipment, for a period of not less than three 
months. The applicant must have served at 
least twenty hours each week in an operating 
room under actual operating conditions for the 
period mentioned. Such proof may be. in the 
form of a certificate signed by the operator 
with whom he served. 


Every applicant for examination as a second 
class operator must (a) have served an appren- 
ticeship of not less than six months under a 
duly licensed operator or (b) have held an 
operator’s licence or standing, for that length 
of time, in Saskatchewan or elsewhere, of a 
degree satisfactory to the examiner or board 
of examiners. 

Applicants for examination as third class 
operators shall be at least 18 years of age. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO IN 1930 


fie tenth annual report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission of Ontario for 
the year ending October 31, 1930, states that 
there continues to be a steady increase in the 
number of beneficiaries and a corresponding 
increase in the amount expended under the 
Act. 

The Commission was established under the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act of 1920, to adjudicate 
upon applications forwarded by local boards 
on behalf of mothers of two or more depend- 
ent children. The municipality in which a 
beneficiary has resided for one year is re- 
quired to contribute one-half the amount of 
the allowance granted in each case, the re- 
mainder being paid by the province. The 
cost of administration of the Act is also borne 
by the province. The amount of the allow- 


ance is determined by the Board within limits 
fixed by regulation under the Act. The rate 
in cities is $40, $45, $50, and $55 per month 
for mothers with 2, 3, 4 and 5 children; in 
towns and country districts the rates are 
lower. The commission may grant an addi- 
tional allowance for larger families. The 
commission is now composed of the follow- 
ing members; the Hon. David Jamieson, M_D., 
M.C.P.S. (former Speaker of the provincial 
Legislature), chairman; Miss Belle Thomp- 
son, vice-chairman; Mrs. Minnie Singer; 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. Murphy, K.C.; and 
Mr. A. J. Reynolds. 

The number of families under the care of 
the Commission at the end of the financiai 
year was 5,626, being 267 in excess of the 
number at the same time in the previous 
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year. The number of children in these 
families was 16,908, being an increase of 924 
over the previous year. The amount of 
money paid to beneficiaries was $2,394,088 
whereas during the previous year it was $2,- 
306,083, showing an increase of $88,005. The 
increased cost to the province is explained in 
the report as follows:— 

“These increases shown are greater than 
might be expected in proportion to the in- 
crease of population, but may to some extent 
be owing to the public being better informed 
about the Act and the greater desire to take 
advantage of its provisions. Another reason 
is that on account of the unemployment 
situation, many older children of beneficiaries 
who may have been working and contribut- 
ing to the support of the family and this 
source of revenue being cut off, has made it 
necessary to extend public assistance to 
families who, under normal conditions, would 
be self-supporting.” 


Beneficiaries—As mentioned previously, the 
number of families receiving allowances, to- 
gether with the number of children in those 
families, at the end of the fiscal year (Octio- 
ber, 1980) was 5,626, and 16,908, respectively. 
However, the statistics indicate that the num- 
ber of families on the allowance list varies 
from month to month, and the total number 
during the entire year was 6,712 families and 
19,620 children under 16 years, the average 
number of children per family, being 2-92. 
The average monthly increase in the number 
of beneficiaries and the amount disbursed was 
22°25 and $5,909.58, respectively. 


The cost of administration was $84,116.73, 
being 3-54 per cent of the amount expended. 


This rate was: slightly higher than last year, 
but was lower than in any other year since 
the Act came into force. 

As already stated, half the disbursements 
for mothers’ allowances are borne by the 
province. The province also bears all the 
cost of allowances in unorganized districts, 
which, in 1929-30, amounted to $193,730. In 
addition the province assumes full charge of 
any amounts made to those lacking one year’s 
continuous residence in any municipality. 
This total during the year was $6,465. The 
payments by municipalities during the year 
amounted to $1,084,742.50. In the 10 years 
since the Act has been in force, the net cost 
to the province was $10,116,531.50 while the 
share of the municipalities during the same 
period was $7,767,910.25, 

Of the 6,712 families receiving allowances, 
3,353 were in the cities; 3,267 were in the 
counties and judicial districts; and 92 were 
in the towns. The average number of child- 
ren in these families was 2°77 in the cities; 
3°03 in the countries; 3-37 in the judicial 
districts; and 2-79 in the towns. 

The cause of dependency in 4,507 cases was 
the death of the father. In addition there 
were 1,485 cases where the father was totally 
incapacitated. Desertion was the cause of 
dependency in 452 cases, while in 268 cases 
both the father and the mother were dead 
and the children were in charge of a foster 
parent. 

Of the total number of beneficiaries 64:48 
per cent were Canadian; 27-42 per cent were 
other British and 9-10 per cent were of foreign 
birth. ; 





New Industries Established in Canada 


The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, Minister of 
Finance, in the course of his speech in the 
House of Commons on June 1 introducing 
the budget for the current fiscal year, referred 
to the new industries that have been estab- 
lished in Canada since last August. “Since 
August, 1930,” he said, “there has been a 
marked influx of new concerns from outside 
countries into the Dominion. It will be some 
time before full details in regard to capital 
invested, number employed, etc.,, can be 
secured since some are still in process of or- 
ganization, but eighty-seven such concerns 
have already been listed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and the number con- 
tinues to grow. Of the eighty-seven, seventy- 


four are United States manufacturing con- 
cerns, eleven are British—seven manufactur- 
ing and four non-manufacturing—and two are 
French. 

“These firms represent considerable diversi- 
fication in industry. United States firms in- 
clude eight in the vegetable products groups, 
such as foods and rubber; two animal pro- 
ducts; eight textile; eight wood and paper 
products; twenty iron and steel; twelve non- 
ferrous metals; three non-metallic minerals; 
nine chemicals and allied products; two min- 
ing, and two miscellaneous. British firms in- 
clude three textile, six iron and steel, one 
chemical and one miscellaneous. The two 
French firms are textile manufacturers.” 
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CIVIL SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA 
Fourteenth National Convention, Ottawa, May, 1931 


HE fourteenth national convention of the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada was 
held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on May 
28 and 29. The report of the executive showed 
the following associations of Federal civil ser- 
vants as constituting the Federation:—the 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa; Do- 
minion Customs and Excise Officers’ Associa- 
tion; Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Dominion Public Works Association; 
Quebec Marine Civil Service Association; 
Nova Scotia Marine Civil Service Association ; 
Saint John Marine Civil Service Association ; 
Meteorological Civil Service Association (To- 
ronto); Dominion Grain Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion (Fort William); Immigration Employees 
Association of Canada (Halifax); Dominion 
Weighing Department Association; Office 
Cleaners’ Association; Quebec Marine Labour 
Association; Maritime Fisheries Civil Service 
Association; Dominion Civil Servants Asso- 
ciation (Victoria) ; Champlain and Lorne Dry- 
Docks Employees Association; Quebec Immi- 
gration Branch; Prevailing Rates Employees 
Dominion Lighthouse Depot Association (Pres- 
cott); Department of Labour Association of 
Toronto; Niagara Falls Immigration Associa- 
tion; Windsor and District Immigration As- 
sociation; Montreal Pensions and National 
Health Civil Service Association; Department 
of Pensions and National Health Civil Service 
Association of Toronto and Hamilton; Do- 
minion Grain Inspectors Association (Winni- 
peg); the Canadian Federal Grain Employees 
Association; Railways and Canals Employees 
Association (Prescott); Interior Civil Service 
Association Alberta Unit; Interior Civil Ser- 
vice Association, Manitoba Unit; Edmonton 
District Income Tax Association; Halifax 
Naval Civil Service Association; National De- 
fence Employees Association (Quebec Ar- 
senal); Civil Service Association of Yukon; 
Dept. of Railways and Canals Association 
(Cornwall); Dominion Postal Clerks (Ottawa 
Branch). Of these thirty-four associations, the 
executive reported eighteen as having affiliated 
since the 1928 convention. The membership 
was well represented at the convention, 50 
delegates being present. 

The report of the executive outlined in de- 
tail the study given to and efforts put forth 
by the executive on the questions of salaries, 
amendments to the superannuation system, the 
securing of a National Civil Service Council, 
permanency of office, the securing of a maxi- 
mum work day of eight hours, organization 
within the Civil Service, and publicity work in 
behalf of the Civil Service. 


The procedure followed by the convention 
was to resolve itself into committees for the 
purpose of intensively studying the executive 
report, for considering Association resolutions, 
and for recommending policies to the incom- 
ing executive. 

The more important resolutions reported by 
the committees and adopted by the conven- 
tion are as follows:— 


On the question of the general salary level 
in the Civil Service it was recommended that 
the executive study present economic trends 
with relation to the historical trend of salaries, 
and with a view to taking such future action 
on this question as seem necessary from time 
to time. It was also recommended that the 
minimum annual increase of $120 per year be 
again sought. 

On superannuation it was decided that the 
executive should continue its efforts to secure 
the improvements to the Act of 1924 which 
have been indicated by previous conventions, 
these including chiefly a further opportunity 
to elect to come under the Act, superannua- 
tion for prevailing rates employees, the mini- 
mum return in event of retirement on with- 
drawal, earlier retiring age, etc. 

On the subject of the National Civil Service 
Council the convention reiterated the desire 
of the Federation to have such a Council set 
up and also recommended the establishment 
of an Appeal Board. 

On Civil Service insurance it was decided 
to seek amendments to give further protec- 
tion to the equitable right of those who, for 
any reason, discontinue payments to the fund. 

On permanency of office it was decided to 
press to have made permanent long term 
temporaries, and, further, to have Civil Ser- 
vice employment with respect to transfers 
made more flexible in order that layoffs may 
be obviated. 

On promotions the executive was instructed 
to work on the drafting of a uniform system of 
promotions, based on the merit system, and 
also to endeavour to have present procedures 
improved. 

On the eight-hour day it was recommended 
that the principle of the Order in Council 
on this subject be more fully adopted. 

It was decided to appear before the Beatty 
Commission on service problems. 

On organization it was decided to continue 
past efforts for the purpose of securing mem- 
berships throughout the whole Civil Service. 

It was decided to continue publication of 
the Civil Service Review in the interests of 
the Civil Service as the Federation organ. 
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By arrangement during the convention the 
delegates were addressed by the following :— 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, on the Government and the 
Civil Service; by Hon. Senator G. D. Robert- 
son on the Government and Civil Service 
Organization; by Sir William Clark, High 
Commissioner from the United Kingdom, on 
the British Civil Service; by Hon. Dr. W. J. 
Roche, Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, on the Civil Service of Canada; and 
by His Worship Mayor J. J. Allen of Ottawa 
on Ottawa and the Civil Service. 

The executive elected for the ensuing term 
is as follows:— 

President, Mr. V. C. Phelan; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Ist, Mr. T. H. Burns; 2nd, Miss E. L. 
Inglis; 3rd, Mr. J. A. Maclsaac; 4th, Mr. D. 
T. Robichaud; 5th, Mr. R. H. Bull; Secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Callaghan; Treasurer, Mr. V. L. 
Lawson; and Headquarters’ Executive Coun- 
cil, Messrs. T. R. L. MacInnes, A. Bell, «Pedi, 
Smyth, C. F. Spence, T. R. Montgomery, C. J. 
Tulley, J. H. Ryan, and Miss E. G. Dufour. 

Provincial Vice-Presidents:— 

Prince Edward Island, Mr. S. T. Gallant, 
Charlottetown, Fisheries Department. 


Nova Scotia, Mr. H. B. Kidd, Halifax, 
Health Department. 

New Brunswick, Mr. W. M. Campbell, Saint 
John, Customs Department. 

Quebec, Messrs. J. E. Power, Quebec City, 
Marine Department; and J. Sauvé, Montreal, 
Post Office Department. 

Ontario, Messrs. W. A. McGuire, Toronto, 
Customs Department; W. Wilson, Fort Wil- 
liam, Trade and Commerce Department 
(Grain Commission); and A. H. Lavery, 
Windsor, Immigration Department. 

Manitoba, Mr. J. T. Bailie, Winnipeg, Cus- 
toms Department. 

Saskatchewan, Mr. George White, Regina, 
Post Office Department. 

Alberta, Mr. A. Elliott, Edmonton, Customs 
Department. 

British Columbia, Mr. A. C. Salt, Vancou- 
ver, Customs Department. 

Yukon, Mr. G. I. MacLean, Dawson City, 
Interior Department. 


It is proposed to hold the next convention 
in 1933. 





Joint Council for Government Employees in Saskatchewan 


Part V of the Public Service Act (Revised 
Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1930, chapter 8), 
makes provision for the establishment of a 
Joint Council for the purpose of hearing and 
determining appeals from decisions of the 
Public Service Commission in regard to the 
classification or grading of civil service posi- 
tions, and generally for the purpose of hearing 
and adjudicating upon complaints of employees 
with respect to matters arising in the course 
of their duties, and upon appeals of persons 
dismissed. 

The joint council consists of three members 
appointed by the government (including one 
member of ‘the Executive Council), and five 
elected by the employees of the public ser- 
vice, provided that not more than three mem- 
bers elected by the employees shall sit at a 
hearing of any appeal or complaint. Only 
permanent employees may vote in the election 
of members of the joint council. The ap- 
pointed members hold office during pleasure, 
while ‘the term of those elected is for three 
years, with the privilege of re-election. 

The Act provides that as soon as possible 
after the establishment of the Joint Council 
the members shall meet for the purpose of 
electing a chairman and a vice-chairman, and 
appointing a secretary, who shall not be a 
member of the Counril. Four members con- 


stitute a quorum, provided that at least two 
of those present are representatives of the 
government and two of the employees. Meet- 
ings are held monthly, with special meetings 
as required. The Joint Council has authority 
to make rules and regulations regarding pro- 
cedure in lodging appeals and complaints, and 
also regarding procedure at meetings, and 
copies of such rules and regulations are re- 
quired to be sent immediately to all employees 
in the public service. The Joint Council may 
decide questions brought before it by a major- 
ity vote of those present. 

A person against whom a complaint is made 
must receive reasonable notice of the time and 
place fixed by the Joint Council for the hear- 
ing thereof, and be furnished with a copy of 
the complaint. Such a person is entitled to 
every reasonable facility for making his de- 
fence. For the purpose of hearing and ad- 
judicating upon any appeal or complaint the 
Joint Council has full power and authority 
under the Public Inquiries Act. When it has 
finally adjudicated upon an appeal or com- 
plaint the Council must send a copy of its 
adjudication to the Public Service Commis- 
sion for such action as may be required; and 
a copy must also be sent to the clerk of the 
Executive Council. 
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Personnel Administration Council in United States Civil Service 


The following order establishing a Council 
of Personnel Administration for employees of 
the government of the United States was 
signed by President Hoover in April, 1931. 
The United States Government employs about 
half a million persons, there being a “turn 
over” of about 40,000 employees each year. 

To the Heads of Departments and Inde- 
pendent Establishments :— 


1. For the purpose of developing in the 
Federal government a more effective and eco- 
nomical system of employment and person- 
nel management, and to promote the general 
welfare of the employees of the national gov- 
ernment, there is hereby established a Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration under the 
chairmanship of the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

2. The Council shall consist of the heads of 
the departments, the President of the Civil 
Service Commission, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the chief of the Bureau 
of Efficiency, the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. The president of the 
Civil Service Commission shall act as chair- 
man of the Council. 

3. The director of research in personnel ad- 
ministration of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission shall serve as director of the 
Council of Personnel Administration and shall 
carry out the projects approved by the board. 
He shall appoint a project committee consist- 
ing of representatives of departments and ad- 
visory committees, who shall assist him in 
formulating projects to be submitted to the 
executive committee. He shall also appoint 
such planning and advisory committees as 
shall be necessary. 

4. The following five members of the Coun- 
cil shall constitute an executive committee: 
Chairman—President of the Civil Service 
Commission; the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Commons, and the chief of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. This executive committee shall (a) 
take action of plans and projects submitted 
by the director, subject to the ratification by 
the council; (b) present general plans to the 
director for formulation into projects. 


5. The head of each department or inde- 
pendent establishment shall designate the em- 
ployee best qualified to carry out in his estab- 
lishment a fact-finding study, which shall be 
carried out as outlined by the Civil Service 
Commission. The findings of this study shall 
show the present personnel practices of the 
Federal government, shall serve as a basis for 
improvements, in selection, flexibility of regis- 
ters, announcements, transfers, promotions, 
training, and co-ordination of personnel activ- 
ities and administration, and shall indicate the 
extent to which the government service does 
offer, or can be made to offer, a partial or a 
permanent career. 


6. The Council of Personne] Administration 
shall: 


(a) Establish a liason system between the 
Civil Service Commission and the several de- 
partments; 

(b) With the assistance of advisory com- 
mittees composed of representatives of indus- 
try, business organizations and educational in- 
stitutions, and through co-operation with these 
organizations, make available to the govern- 
ment the best developments in personnel ad- 
ministration outside of government service, 
and make available to the public and to edu- 
cational institutions authoritative information 
regarding employment by the Federal govern- 
ment, and 

(c) Prepare specific plans for improvement 
and co-ordination of personnel administration 
in the Federal service, and co-operate with 
such departments and establishments as may 
desire to adopt such plans. 


7. Hach department representative shall 
also carry out in his department such of those 
projects hereafter approved by the council as 
the head of his department shall desire to 
have carried out. 


8. Members of the council are authorized to 
assign to this work such members of their 
staffs as they believe essential for making this 
order effective. 





The Hydro Board of Hamilton, Ontario, 
recently engaged the services of six former 
employees of the Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company who were above the age 
limit fixed for employees entering the pension 
scheme of the organization. It was decided 
to obtain quotations from insurance companies 
for insuring these men for $1,500 each up to 
the retiring age of 65 years and provide for 
them a pension of $365 after the age of 65, 
the board to pay an amount equivalent to five 
per cent of the men’s wages and the employees 
to pay the remainder of the premiums. 


There are in the United States twelve 
International Labour organizations which have 
a system of old-age pensions. Data supplied 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics by 11 of 
these show that they had 138,049 pensioners 
in 1930, and ;paid in pensions during the year 
the sum of $3,408,180. Of this amount more 
than one-third was paid by one organization 
—the International Typographical Union. 
During the 4-year period, 1927 to 1980, the 
number of persons cared for through the 
medium of old-age benefits by these organiza- 
tions rose from 6,839 to 13,049, while the 
amount of benefits rose from $2,362,476 to 
$3,403,180, or 44 per cent. 
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ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HE eighteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and Canada was 
held in Boston, Mass., May 18-22, the open- 
ing session being a complimentary dinner to 
the delegates tendered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Gen. E, Leroy Sweetser, 
commissioner, Department of Labour of 
Massachusetts, presided. In the absence of 
Governor Joseph B. Ely, Mr. Dewitt Dewollf, 
secretary to the governor, extended a welcome 
on behalf of the state. Mr. Joseph McGrath, 
acting mayor, welcoming the delegates on be- 
half of the city of Boston. 

The opening business session of the associa- 
tion was held on May 19, the president, Mr. 
W. A. Rooksbery, of Arkansas, presiding. Mr. 
John Scully, representative of the mayor 
spoke a few words of welcome, which were 
replied to by the president. Mr. Frank J. 
Plant, chief of the Labour Intelligence Branch 
of the Canadian Department of Labour, spoke 
on behalf of the Dominion. The roll call of 
members showed that the Departments of 
Labour of Canada and of the United States 
were represented, as were also those of the 
province of Ontario and the States of Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, 
the total number of deelgates and visitors 
being 113. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Louise E. Chultz, of Minnesota, showed that 
30 states and provinces had paid dues during 
the year, the receipts, including balance on 
hand from 19380, amounting to $1,049.10; ex- 
penditures, $522.07; leaving on hand $527.03. 
Mr. Charles E. Baldwin, assistant commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour, reported on the 
status of safety codes in the various states of 
the union, following which brief reports on 
new legislation were presented by delegates 
from the member states and provinces. 

Miss Maud Swett, of Wisconsin, fifth vice- 
president, presided at the morning session of 
the 19th, at which Miss Anne S. Davis, direct- 
or of the Vocational Guidance Bureau, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois, read a paper 
on “Re-evaluation of Some Phases of the 
White House Conference on Child Welfare,” 
following which reports were received from 
delegates regarding the extent to which recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference 
had been carried out. “What Do Accident 


Records Indicate is Happening to Minors 
Under 18 Employed at Hazardous Occupa- 
tions” was the title of a paper read by Miss 
Beatrice McConnell, director, Bureau of 
Women and Children, Pennsylvania. The dis- 
cussion on this paper was lead by Mr. James 
I. Reagin, chief inspector, Industrial Board, 
Indiana, following which reports were pre- 
sented by representatives of states and prov- 
inces regarding what is happening to employed 
children under 18 years of age, and what is 
being done to protect them. 


The morning session of the 20th, which was 
presided over by Dr. E. B. Patton, of New 
York, third vice-president, was set aside as 
an employment session. The first paper read 
was entitled “How to Stabilize Employment,” 
and was presented by Mr. Edwin S. Smith, of 
Boston, author of “Reducing Seasonal Em- 
ployment.” This was followed by a paper 
entitled “Unemployment Remedies,” by Dr. 
Wm. T. Foster, of the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. A paper on “Employ- 
ment Statistics” was given by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, director, Industrial Studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 

The afternoon meeting of the 20th, which 
was also termed an employment session, was 
presided over by Mr. H. C. Hudson, general 
superintendent of Ontario offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. The first paper 
entitled “Relief of Unemployment in the 
United States and Europe,’ was by Miss 
Mary B. Gilson, formerly of the Industrial 
Relations Counsellors, New York, followed by 
an address on the “Work of the President’s 
Committee on Unemployment,” by Mr. Fred. 
C. Croxton, of the President’; Emergency 
Employment Committee, Ohio. At this session 
Mr. H. L. Brunson, of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, spoke for the United 
States Secretary of Labour, Hon. Wm. N. 
Doak, who sent his regrets at being unable to 
attend the convention. At this session also a 
report on American Standards Association pro- 
jects was presented by Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, 
assistant secretary of the American Standards 
Association, New York. 

The morning meeting of the 21st, which was 
designated the industrial safety session, was 
presided over by Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser, 
second vice-president. The first paper pre- 
sented was entitled “Industrial Safety by an 
Employer of Labour,” and was read by Mr. 
H. L. Nickerson, who substituted for Mr. John 
F. Tinsley, vice-president of the Crompton 
and Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Massa- 
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chusetts, by whom the paper was prepared. 
This was followed by a paper on “What I 
Would do, Based on my Experience to Make > 
Work Places Safe, Were I an Employer or 
Owner.” By Mr. James L. Gernon, director, 
Bureau of Inspection, Department of Labour, 
New York. “How the Massachusetts Safety 
Council Asists the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industries” was a paper 
by Mr. Lewis E. McBrayne, general manager, 
Massachusetts Safety Council. A report was 
presented on recommendations for the organi- 
zation and operation of a state factory inspec- 
tion service by Mr. Alfred Briggs, of the 
American Association for Labour Legislation. 

The afternon session of the 21st, presided 
over by Mr. John Roach, deputy commis- 
sioner, Department of Labour of New Jersey, 
was devoted to the consideration of industrial 
diseases. A paper on “Lead Poisons” was read 
by Dr. Joseph C. Aub, associate professor of 
medicine at Harvard University, followed by 
a paper on “Dust Hazards and the Prevention 
of Injury from the Same,” by Dr. W. Irving 
Olark, instructor in industrial medicine at 
Harvard School of Public Health. The con- 
cluding paper was on “Dangerous Chemicals,” 
and was given by Dr. Leonard Greenberg, 
associate sanitary engineer, United States 
Public Health Service connected with the 
school of public health of Yale University. 


At the concluding session on May 22, which 
was presided over by Mr. W. A. Rooksbery, 
the president, consideration was given to the 
recommendations regarding the problem of 
unemployment, the discussion being led by 
Mr. H. C. Hudson, of Ontario. Mr. T. E. 
Whittaker, commissioner, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Georgia, led a discussion on how to 
build up the Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry, this being followed by 
an endorsement of the suggestion of the re- 
tiring president that the objects and prin- 
ciples of the association should be made known 
to all the provinces of Canada and the states 
of the union. 


The convention went on record as favouring 
federal co-operative supervision and financial 
aid in the development of state employment 
offices in the United States rather than an 
independent system of federal employment 
offices. 

Another resolution adopted approved of co- 
operation with the committee on the regula- 
tion of the employment of minors in hazardous 
trades which was organized by the Children’s 


Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour on the recommendation of the White 
House conference to collect and analyse in- 
formation which might be used as a basis 
for the formulation of scientifically determined 
standards for the protection of children and 
young persons from occupational hazards, 
which standards may serve as a guide to the 
various states in the revision of their legisla- 
tion in this field. 

The convention went on record as being in 
favour of comprehensive and reliable informa- 
tion with reference to the trends of employ- 
ment and the earnings of wage-earners, and 
suggested that all state bureaus of labour or 
like agencies which are not already engaged in 
the collection of pay-roll data to undertake 
such collection periodically and systematically, 
the scope of such data to include the building 
industry, wholesale and retail trade, public 
utilities, agriculture, office employment, em- 
ployment in hotels and retaurants and all 
other important fields of employment. 

Other resolutions adopted were (1) that 
the association urge the labour officials of all 
the States to stimulate interest in the child 
labour recommendations of the White House 
Conference and to assist in securing the adop- 
tion of those standards in their respective 
States; and (2) inviting the co-operation of 
the proper authorities with a view to insuring 
adequate protection from industrial accidents 
to minors who are taking courses in vocational 
and trade training schools. 

Officers elected for the ensuing term were 
as follows: President, E. Leroy Sweetser, 
commissioner, Department of Labour and In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, Boston; firse .vice- 
president, Dr. Eugene B. Patton, director, 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour, New York; second vice- 
president, T. E. Whittaker, commissioner, 
Industrial Commission of Georgia, Atlanta; 
third vice-president, A. W. Crawford, deputy 
Minister of Labour of Ontario, Toronto; 
fourth vice-president, Edward F. Seiller, 
deputy State labour inspector of Kentucky, 
Louisville; fifth vice-president, Mrs. Isabella 
Summers, Bureau of Women and Children 
of the Department of Labour of New Jersey, 
Newark; secretary-treasurer, Miss Louise E. 
Schutz, superintendent of the Division of 
Women and Children, Industrial Commission 
of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


Buffalo, N.Y., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1932. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Order of Railway Conductors 


The fortieth convention of the Order of 
Railway Conductors was held at Kansas City, 
Mo., May 4-23, 1931, with approximately 675 
delegates in attendance, being presided over 
by senior vice-president S. N. Berry. (Presi- 
dent E. P. Curtis, who took ill after arriving 
in Kansas City, died on May 7.) 

In the address of the late president, which 
was presented to the convention, reference 
was made to the impairment of economic effi- 
ciency arising out of jurisdictional and result- 
ant controversies among the organizations of 
the running trades; and he made the sugges- 
tion that the first step to overcome these diffi- 
culties, so far as protective activities were con- 
cerned, would be to effect a consolidation of 
their insurance departments into one associa- 
tion or company. All members of the exist- 
ing organizations would be required to take 
out insurance in this new association or com- 
pany, and membership hereafter would be 
conditional upon joining the insurance asso- 
ciation. A resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention instructing the incoming president to 
endeavour to carry out the suggestion of the 
late president. 

One of the most important subjects to come 
before the meeting was the report of a special 
committee on insurance, appointed at the 
previous convention, with instructions to make 
a complete financial and actuarial survey of 
the mutual benefit department, and to present 
a plan for placing this department on a more 
permanent basis. After a prolonged discus- 
sion, in which legal and actuarial advice was 
received, the convention adopted a plan 
whereby the mutual benefit insurance was 
placed on a legal reserve basis, and to be ad- 
ministered by a committee composed of the 
president, senior vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. The special committee recom- 
mended that it be compulsory for the mem- 
bers to become insured, but by a vote of the 
delegates participation was made optional. 

Provision was made that the accident and 
other funds of the Order should be invested 
in such securities as are required by the laws 
of the State of Iowa, having first been ap- 
proved by a two-third vote of the board of 
directors. 

The convention decided upon a program to 
secure legislation in Congress establishing a 
permanent pension system for all railroad em- 
ployees over sixty-five years of age. 

- By unanimous vote the delegates adopted a 
memorial resolution which detailed the late 
President Curtis’s long career of service with 


the organization, and added heartfelt senti- 
ments of appreciation and tributes of respect. 

Resolutions were adopted containing the fol-. 
lowing recommendations, etc.:— 

The limiting of freight trains to 70 cars 
and passenger trains to 14 cars; 

The reduction in hours of service from 16 
LO.kos 

The pardon of Thomas Mooney and the 
release of W. K. Billings; 

The board of directors to be authorized to 
name a successor to the president in case of 
his retiring or death; 

Opposition to the action of railway com- 
panies requiring conductors to handle pas- 
senger and motor trains of one or more cars 
without a brakeman or flagman; 

A 100-mile day for conductors in passenger 
service ; 

That the newspaper Labor be reduced in 
cost to all subscribers and that the president 
ascertain the organization’s equity in Labor; 

Efforts to secure agreements whereby only 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors 
shall be used as conductors, and that 60 days 
be given non-members to join the Order or 
lose their seniority; 

Enacting of legislation to control bus and 
truck rates; 


That efforts be made to protect the inter- 
ests of the Order of Railway Conductors in 
manning light engines, gas, electric or steam 
cars or other self-propelled machinery ; 

A national train length law; 

That the operation of any train with more 
than one engine be prohibited; 

That the legislative representative in Canada 
be required to report to all divisions in Can- 
ada, as well as to the President; 

Granting state and legislative committees 
authority to enact by-laws for their guidance; 

Authorizing the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a study of conditions, investi- 
gate and compile statistics and evidence 
relative to long train operations; 

Limiting the length of future conventions 
to twelve days, with an extension of two days 
only on a two-third vote of the delegates. 

A resolution seeking to reduce convention 
representation was defeated. 

Chief officers elected were: President, 8. N. 
Berry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Senior vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Phillips, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. E. Rogers, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 
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The election of legislative committees will 
be held triennially instead of biennially as 
heretofore. 


President S. N. Berry 


The newly elected president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors is a Canadian, having 
been born at Erin, Ont. He commenced rail- 
roading as a bridge carpenter in 1883, but 
became a brakeman on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway the following year. Owing to injuries 
he left the company and did not re-enter the 
service until 1887. The next year he became 
a freight conductor and in 1905 was promoted 
to passenger service. President Berry joined 
the Order of Railway Conductors in 1892, and 


was a delegate from Nipissing lodge, North 
Bay, Ont., to the Pittsburgh convention in 
1903. Since August, 1905, he has been an 
officer of the Order continuously, being elected 
a vice-president in 1907, and senior vice- 
president in 1919. At the Kansas City con- 
vention in May, 1931, he was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding the late E. P. Curtis. Mr. 
Berry is the second Canadian to be elected 
during 1931 to an important post in the labour 
movement, Mr. E. W. A. O’Dell, of Hamilton, 
Ont., early in the present year being elected 
to the position of secretary-treasurer of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, with head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees 


The sixth triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees was held at Denver, Colo., during 
the third week in May, and completed its 
business in the shortest time in the organiza-~ 
tion’s history. Officials of the Brotherhood 
estimated that every minute saved in the 
time of the convention checked an outlay of 
forty dollars. 

The convention adopted a policy in regard 
to the social and economic problems of the 
members, which followed closely the recom- 
mendations contained in President Harrison’s 
opening address. A committee was appointed 
to prepare and submit to referendum, pro- 
posals regarding payment of death benefits. 
If none of the plans submitted are approved, 
the death benefit will be $300, without regard 
to age or length of membership. A pro- 
posal to hold conventions every four years 
instead of every three years was defeated. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending: 

State and federal regulation of motor 
buses and trucks; 

Railroad consolidation without increasing 
unemployment; 


The five-day week and six-hour day with- 
out reduction in wages; 


The enactment of legislation providing for 
old age pensions, federal workmen’s com- 
pensation, and compulsory job insurance; 

Modification of the Volstead Act, so as to 
legalize the sale of light wine and beer; 

Opposition to the agitation for cancellation 
of Huropean debts; 

Formation of an American labour party 
similar to that in England; 

Public operation of railroads; 

Amendment to the United States Railway 
Act of 1926 to make mandatory the creation 
of regional and national boards of adjust- 
ment; 

Limiting of parcel post packages to twelve 
pounds; 

Calling on Governor Rolph of California to 
pardon Tom Mooney and W. K. Billings, and 
for whose defence each delegate pledged two 
dollars. 

Chief officers elected were: President, 
George M. Harrison, 701 Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; Secretary- 
treasurer, George S. Levi, 706 Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O. F. H. 
Hall, Montreal, Que., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent, while Arthur Blackwell, Weyburn, 
Sask., was elected to the board of trustees. 

New Orleans, La., was chosen as the next 
convention city. 


Labour Educaticnal Association of Ontario 


The 29th annual convention of the Labour 
Educational Association of Ontario was held 
in Hamilton on May 25, with about 100 dele- 
gates in attendance. The delegates were wel- 
comed on behalf of organized Jabour by 
Mr, J. Fred Reed, president of the Hamilton 
Trades and Labour Council, the civic welcome 
being extended by Mayor John Peebles and 
supplemented by Mr. Samuel Lawrence, one 


of the city controllers. Mr, E. W. A. O’Dell, 
the president, replied to the address of wel- 
come, referring to his recent appointment to 
the secretary-treasurership of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union with headquarters in 
Boston, and stating that consequently he 
would not be a candidate for re-election. Mr. 
George Keen, Brantford, secretary of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, also addressed 
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the delegates, making special reference to the 
success of the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain, and stated that it had been of great 
assistance to the trade union movement in 
that country in times of stress. 

The report of the executive, which was 
adopted, commented on the serious unemploy- 
ment situation which had continued during 
the ast year, and referred to the efforts of 
organized labour to offset such conditions by 
(1) a shortening of the work day and work 
week; (2) maintenance of wage rates at a 
level sufficient to ensure adequate purchasing 
power; (3) restriction of immigration con- 
sistent with the supply and demand for labour; 
and (4) establishment of unemployment in- 
surance. It was recommended by the ex- 
ecutive that the affiliated organizations em- 
brace every opportunity to further the claims 
of the labour movement for this last men- 
tioned measure of reform, 

The report also reviewed the activities of 
the executive during the past year, which 
included (1) opposition to the passage of the 
Election Deposit Bill; (2) efforts to establish 
fair wage bylaws in various municipalities; 
(3) participation in various delegations before 
public bodies in the interests of wage-earners; 
(4) reporting violations of the Minimum Wage 
Act; and (5) efforts to have McMaster Uni- 
versity establish a summer school for girls and 
women engaged in industry. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
the finances of the association to be in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Resolutions on the following matters were 
adopted by the convention: 

Protesting against magistrates imposing 
severe sentences, including the lash, on boys 
“convicted of comparatively minor offences”; 

Condemning cadet training in schools and 
urging the substitution of a system of. phy- 
sical training; 

Protesting against the policy of certain 
public utilities in eliminating workers of over 
45 years of age: 

Calling for a revision of the minimum wage 
regulations ‘of Ontario so as to remove alleged 
injustices resulting from ithe provision allow- 
ing 20 per cent piece workers to be exempted 
from minimum wage orders; 

That administration of the provincial One 
Day’s Rest Act be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Factory Inspection Department; 

That the Old Age Pension Act be amended 
so as to reduce the pensionable age to 65 from 
70 as at present; 

Favouring enabling legislation so as to make 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act fully operative in Ontario; 


That court witness fees be raised on a basis 
at least equal to those paid to jurors; 

Urging payment of compensation to students 
of technical schools who receive injuries dur- 
ing training courses; 

Favouring the forming of workers’ educa- 
tional classes in all localities under the direc- 
tion of the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Ontario; 

Pledging support to all efforts to extend the 
sale of union-labelled products; 

Urging that action be taken with a view 
to securing greater benefits to workers in the 
paper-making industry through stabilization of 
employment. 

The convention also went on record as 
favouring and supporting movements alming 
at disarmament on land, sea and air and the 
prohibition of the use of poisonous gases in 
war. 

Mrs. Jean Laing, of Toronto, secretary of 
the United Women’s Educational Federation 
of Ontario, presented a review of the work 
carried ion by that body during the past year, 
the report showing that the federation had 
been very active in advocating matters in 
harmony with the policy of organized labour. 

Officers elected were; President, Larry 
O’Connell, Toronto; vice-president, Ald. Hum- 


phrey Mitchell, Hamilton; secretary-treasurer, 


Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; executive board, 
F. Acherknecht, Kitchener; Wm. Parsons, St. 
Thomas; Chas. Foreman, London; A. Donald 
Dear, Ottawa; F. W. Maxsted, Hamilton; 
J. Bird, Toronto; Ald. Peter Grant, St. Cath- 
arines; B. S. McSween, Niagara Falls, and 
Wm. Coplen, Thorold. 





The amounts of mothers’ allowances in Al- 
berta during May were slightly reduced in 
some cases in order to correspond with reduc- 
tions in the cost of living. The Mothers’ 
Allowances Act specifies no definite amount, 
and in practice each payment is fixed after 
consultation between the provincial govern- 
ment and the municipality concerned, having 
regard to the circumstances of individual cases. 
The Attorney General of the province re- 
cently explained that each case on the list was 
being carefully scrutinized, and that where cir- 
cumstances were found to be such as to show 
that living costs of the family had been re- 
duced during the past year the allowances 
were being reduced accordingly. There had 
been no general reduction, he said, but in view 
of the economic situation and the necessity 
for the government to make its funds go as 
far as possible, an effort was being made to 
revise the payments on this account without 
changing the proportionate status of the fam- 
ilies concerned. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Sixtieth Annual Convention, Vancouver, June, 1931 


eee 60th annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Victoria, B.C. on June 1-3, the dele- 
gates including representatives of industries in 
every province of the Dominion. 

Mr. Elmer Davis, in his opening address as 
president said that manufacturers of Canada, 
from Halifax to Vancouver, had one com- 
mon task, the upbuilding of the Dominion. 
They were inclined at times to be impatient, 
but should remember that Canada and Cana- 
dians have progressed a long, long way in the 
last fifty years. The difficulties of the present 
situation, he considered, had been greatly over- 
emphasized. Depressions such as the present 
one were periodic: there had been several 
such periods in Canada, but each had been 
followed by one of greater prosperity. Mr. 
Davis said that when the recovery comes— 
“and there are many who see signs of it now” 
—Canada would be in the van of the im- 
provement; hard work, efficiency and reliance 
on proven principles would aid in the recovery. 
Manufacturers, he continued, would have to 
reduce the costs of production, and must en- 
deavour to market better products at lower 
prices; industrial research would play a great 
part in this movement. The same develop- 
ment was taking place in regard to agri- 
culture and improved production methods 
would go far to solve problems of the farm. 


The development of inter-Empire trade, Mr. 
Davis said, offered a great field for the ad- 
vancement of Canadian industry; and there 
would be a changed re-alignment of com- 
merce within the Empire. 

Referring to western conditions the presi- 
dent pointed out that astonishing development 
along industrial lines had taken place in the 
western provinces in the last decade, and this 
development had strengthened the Associa- 
tion in its efforts to build up the Dominion. 
He anticipated that the growth would con- 
tinue until possibly manufacturing would vie 
with agriculture as leading industry of the 
west. 

Honorary officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows:— 

President: Mr. W. H. Miner, Granby, Que- 
bec. 

First Vice-President: Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Second Vice-President: 
derson, Montreal, Quebec. 

Treasurer: Mr. T. F. Monypenny, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mr. J. H. Walsh is the General Manager, 
and Mr. J. T. Stirrett, the General Secretary 
of the Association. 

The report of the Industrial Relations 
Committee, which was adopted by the Con- 
vention, was as follows:— 


Mr. George Hen- 


Report of the Industrial Relations Committee 


International Labour Organization 


I. Fourteenth Session International Labour 
Conference 


The 14th Session of the Internationsl La- 
bour Conference was held in June, 1930, in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The employers of 
Canada were represented by Mr. J. H. Roaf, 
a past President of the British Columbia 
Division, who had as his adviser Mr. H. W. 
Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. The Canadian Government 
was represented by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, of 
the Department of Labour and Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer at Geneva, 
and Canadian labour by Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
and Mr. J. T. Foster, of Montreal. 

Of the 55 countries which are members of 
the International Labour Organization, 51 (the 
largest number on record) sent delegates. Of 
the 51 countries represented, 23 were Euro- 
pean, 4 were Central and South American, 6 
were British Empire and 5 were Asiatic, viz. 
China, Japan, India, Persia and Siam. 


The items on the agenda and the action 
taken thereon were as follows: ; 


1. Forced Labour—A Draft Convention was 
unanimously adopted embodying the undertak- 
ing to suppress the use of forced or com- 
pulsory labour in all its forms within the 
shortest possible period. The imposition of 
such labour for the benefit of private inter- 
ests was to be immediately prohibited, as well 
as the use of such labour for work under- 
ground in mines. During a transitional period, 
recourse might be had to forced labour for 
pubhe purposes only as an exceptional mea- 
sure, and subject to conditions defined in the 
Convention. The question of final abolition 
would be considered after five years. 

In addition to the Draft Convention two 
recommendations were adopted embodying 
principles for the avoidance of indirect com- 
pulsion to labour and laying down rules to be 
observed in the regulation of forced labour. 

The above-described action was the result 
of collaboration between the Governments, 
the employers and the workers of colonial 
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powers such as Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and Portugal, no opposition being of- 
fered by any of the parties interested. 


2. Hours of Work of Salaried Employees — 
By 86 votes to 31, the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention providing that the hours 
of work of persons employed in commercial 
establishments and offices should not exceed 
forty-eight in the week and eight in the day; 
provided, however, that the weekly maximum 
might be so arranged that on one or more 
days the hours worked might amount to ten. 
Provision was made for exemptions and ex- 
ceptions. 

By 103 votes to 18, the Conference adopted 
three recommendations in favour of national 
inquiries into hours of work in (a) hotels, 
restaurants and similar establishments, (b) 
theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment, and (c) establishments for the care of 
the sick, infirm, destitute or mentally unfit, 
such establishments being excluded from the 
Convention. The question of adopting special 
Conventions to cover them would be con- 
sidered within four years. 

The employers, with one or two exceptions, 
notably the French employers’ representative, 
were entirely opposed throughout to the pass- 
ing of a Draft Convention on the subject of 
hours of work of salaried employees, taking 
the view that international legislation on such 
a subject was not required and would be im- 
possible in any case to make uniform or 
to administer with uniformity. As will be 
seen from the vote, however, the majority 
of the governments supported labour, so 
that a convention of some kind was inevi- 
table. 

The efforts of the employers were therefore 
directed to securing certain amendments 
which would make the convention as little 
harmful as possible and conversely opposing 
certain amendments proposed by labour, such 
as to make the eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week apply to such workers as secre- 
taries and employees in hospitals, hotels, 
theatres, etc. So far as the latter three classes 
of employees are concerned, the labour section 
of the Conference having failed to get them 
included within the scope of the convention, 
succeeded in securing three recommendations 
that countries which do not at present con- 
trol their hours of work, should make special 
investigations into the conditions obtaining 
and report within four years to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 


3. Hours of Work in Coal Mines—A Draft 
Convention limiting hours of work of under- 
ground workers in coal mines to 73 hours 
from bank to bank, failed to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority on the final vote. 
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The employers were unanimously opposed 
throughout to an international convention on 
hours of work in coal mines, believing that the 
matter was not one for international regula- 
tion. Conditions were so different in the 
different coal-producing countries that real 
uniformity all round was impossible to 
achieve and the arbitrary fixing of shorter 
hours would inevitably (1) handicap certain 
coal-producing countries in competition with 
others, and (2) increase the already serious 
economic difficulties which confront the coal 
industry as a whole in competing with oil, 
electricity, etc. The result, it was urged, 
would be the reverse of beneficial to the very 
people on whose behalf the change was being 
sought, i.e., the workers. 

Mr. J. H. Roaf, as Canadian employers’ 
representative, pointed out the necessity of 
bearing in mind, in connection with such a 
question, the competition of a great coal-pro- 
ducing country like the United States which, 
not being a member of the International La- 
bour Organization, would not be bound by 
any limiting conventions to which the mem- 
ber states might commit themselves. 

In the result, as has been pointed out, the 
Draft Convention failed to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. 


II. Fifteenth Session 


The 15th Session of the International La- 
bour Conference will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, commencing the 28th of May. 
The items on the agenda include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations. 

(2) Hours of work in coal mines. 

(3) Review of ali Conventions which have 
been in force for ten years, including those on 
unemployment, eight-hour day, age of admis- 
sion of children to industrial employment, 
night work of young persons employed in in- 
dustry, employment of women during the 
night. 

The Canadian delegation is to consist of the 
Hon. G. H. Ferguson and Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
representing the Government, Mr. P. M. 
Draper, Secretary of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secre- 
tary of the Industrial Relations Committee, 
representing labour and the employers re- 
spectively. 


III. Meeting of the Governing Body 


At the request of the South African em- 
ployer member of the Governing Body, i.e., 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Labour Organization, Mr. John R. Shaw, a 
past President of the Association, attended a 
meeting of the Governing Body held last 
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October in Brussels. This is the first time the 
Association has been represented at a meet- 


ing of this body which, in addition to pre- — 


paring the agendas for the conferences, exer- 
cises supervision over the work of the per- 
manent secretariat of some 422 employed at 
the headquarters of the Organization in 
Geneva. Mr. Shaw submitted an interesting 
report on the work of the Governing Body, 
emphasizing among other things the import- 
ance, from the point of view of a high-labour- 
standard country like Canada, of doing every- 
thing possible to bring about an improve- 
ment in the labour conditions in the less ad- 
vanced countries. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario in- 
creased benefits have been pressed for, includ- 
ing an increase in the scale of benefits from 
66% per cent to 75 per cent. These requests 
have been definitely refused in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and in Ontario a Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to investigate the whole 
question of the working of the Act, has held 
public hearings, at which the Association was 
represented, but has not yet made its report. 
In Alberta also a special committee has been 
appointed representative of the Government, 
the employers and the employees to carry 
out a thorough investigation and recommend 
any amendments which it may consider neces- 
sary. 

It is of interest to note that the demands 
made by labour in Ontario included proposals 
that the scope of the legislation should be 
broadened to include a certain measure of 
both unemployment insurance and _ sickness 
insurance. Thus, it was proposed that in- 
jured workmen should continue to receive 
compensation, even after recovery, until they 
resumed their former work or secured other 
suitable employment. It was also proposed 
that the interpretation of the word “accident” 
should be broadened so as to include many 
disabilities which are not at present com- 
pensated for. The position taken by your 
Committee was, in brief, that it was no part 
of the function of a workmen’s compensation 
act to provide unemployment or sickness bene- 
fit and that it would be altogether unsound 
and improper to extend the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in the manner 
proposed. 

In Quebec a new Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has been passed, modelled closely on 
the legislation in force in Ontario, the benefits 
being practically identical with those in On- 
tario and the right of self-insurance being ac- 
corded to the same class of employers as in 
Ontario, ie. railway and navigation com- 
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panies, public utilities, municipalities, etc. The 
effort made to secure the right of self-insur- 
ance for the larger industrial corporations was 
unsuccessful. 

In New Brunswick a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to report on the working of 
the Act, particularly on the financial side, but 
its report has not yet been made. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


The only matters of note in connection with 
minimum wage legislation have been an 
amendment of the British Columbia Male 
Minimum Wage Act, making it clear that the 
Act applies to all male workers, and the de- 
mand in Manitoba to bring boys up to 18 
years of age under the Act. This was success- 
fully opposed by our Manitoba members on 
the same grounds on which a similar proposal 
was recently opposed in Ontario, the principal 
one being that such a provision would not be 
in the best interests of the boys themselves. 


Thirteen Month Calendar 


It will be recalled that at the 1928 Annual 
Meeting of the Association a resolution was 
passed favouring a change from the present 
calendar of 12 months of unequal number of 
days to a 13 month calendar of 28 days each, 
and offering the Dominion Government the 
co-operation of the Association in the event 
of a National Committee for Canada being set 
up. 

It is of interest to note that National Com- 
mittees on Calendar Reform have been set 
up in more than 30 countries, and that a Con- 
ference is to be held in October of this year 
for the purpose of considering and, if. pos- 
sible, agreeing to draw up, a Draft Treaty for 
Calendar Reform, to be submitted to the 
various countries for their ratification. 


The 13 month calendar movement has made 
striking progress during the last three years. 
The United States National Committee re- 
ports that American opinion is very much in 
favour and that already a substantial number 
of large companies have adopted the new sys- 
tem. Similar reports come from Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan and other 
countries. In Great Britain, among organiza- 
tions which have already adopted the new 
system, are all the railway companies, the Gen- 
eral Electric and allied companies, the Im- 
perial Chemicals and all chemical producers, 
the Miners’ Federation, etc., etc. 

Your Committee desires to express its ap- 
proval of the proposed change as being in the 
interests of economy and efficiency and to re- 
commend that it should be given all possible 
support. 
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Unemployment 


It will be recalled that at the last Annual 
General Meeting a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Industrial Relations Committee 
to make a special investigation into employ- 
ment conditions along the following lines:— 

1. To ascertain and to define the causes of 
the lack of employment, particularly at cer- 
tain periods; 

2. To consult with members of the Asso- 
ciation and others in regard to these causes; 

3. To secure part time employment at least, 
for those who are now out of work : 

4. To suggest methods of providing addi- 
tional opportunities which with those existing, 
will furnish all the people of Canada, who 
are willing to work, with employment at fair 
wages and under satisfactory conditions. 

Pursuant to these instructions the Commit- 
tee proceeded to make an investigation into 
unemployment in Canada with special refer- 
ence to industry. Two circulars were sent 
out to the membership advising what the 
Special Committee was doing and asking for 
information as to the present situation and the 
outlook for the immediate future. The re- 
plies, which were unusually numerous, went to 
show that conditions were worst in the Prairie 
Provinces, next worst in British Columbia and 
Ontario, Quebec being somewhat better than 
the two latter provinces and employment in 
the Maritime Provinces being almost up to 
normal. The replies also showed that the 
great majority of employers were doing their 
utmost by regularizing employment, by manu- 
facturing for stock and by carrying out re- 
pairs, etc., to keep a maximum of workers 
in at least part time work. It is of interest, 
in this connection, to note what striking re- 
sults, in the way of reducing unemployment, 
have been achieved in a number of the large 
American concerns, by careful forecasting of 
the year’s requirements and spreading produc- 
tion evenly over the year, by cutting out all 
possible overtime, by transferring people from 
slack to busier departments, by securing co- 
operation from customers in the way of regu- 
larizing the flow of orders, and other such 
methods. 

Due to the continuance of unusual unem- 
ployment in Canada, requests are being made 
in certain quarters for a state system of un- 
employment insurance. The Alberta Legis- 
lature at its recent session passed a resolution 
in favour of unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion and the governments of the three Prairie 
Provinces have asked Premier Bennett to con- 
vene a Dominion-Provincial Conference to 
discuss the subject. In the House of Com- 
mons on April 29th Premier Bennett declared 
that his Government was unalterably opposed 
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to any non-contributory scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance, but approved in principle of 
a federal contributory system of unemploy- 
ment sickness and invalidity insurance, pro- 
vided it was participated in by all the Proy- 
inces as well as by the Dominion, the em- 
ployers and the employees. The Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that no satisfactory scheme 
could be devised until the most careful an- 
alysis had been made of the statistics of popu- 
lation and employment, which were now being 
compiled, and until satisfactory arrangements 
had been made with the Provinces. 


The Premier also referred to one of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of introducing such a 
scheme in a country like Canada, which has 
always impressed your Committee as being 
most serious, viz., the difficulty of apply- 
ing such a system to agriculture, which still 
represents perhaps the largest single body of 
workers in the country, and which, along with 
other seasonable occupations, such as ship- 
ping, building, lumbering, etc., accounts for 
the bulk of ordinary unemployment in Canada. 

It is apparent to all who give consideration 
to the question of federal insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity that it 
is a most important and far-reaching problem, 
including as it does such subsidiary questions 
as to whether or not agriculture, and such 
seasonal industries as fishing, lumbering, ship- 
ping and construction are to be included; and, 
if they are not included, what shall be done 
with their unemployed; and as to how the 
cost of a national system is to be fairly dis- 
tributed over all sections of the population. 

In view of the complexity of the whole 
problem, your Committee strongly urges 
members of the Association to study it care- 
fully, during the coming year, particularly in 
its application to their various industries and 
also to the localities in which they live. 


Old Age Pensions 


It will be recalled that six of the provinces 
have now passed old age pensions legislation 
ancillary to the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1926, under which the Dominion pays 
90 per cent of the cost of the pensions. It 
has been intimated that the Dominion pro- 
poses, in the near future, to assume a substan- 
tially larger proportion of the cost. Your 
Committee feels that this is an appropriate 
time to reiterate the view which the Associa- 
tion took when this legislation was first intro- 
duced, viz., that the sound type of old age 
pensions legislation is not the non-contribu- 
tory deserving-poor type, which -has been 
adopted in Canada, but the contributory “all- 
in” type, under which no distinction is drawn 
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between the poor and the non-poor but both 
alike are pensioned, provided they contribute. 
Your Committee is convinced from its study 
of the experience of other countries that the 
principle of “selecting the poor” has been 


proved to be unsound in that it encourages 
thriftlessmess and fraud and saps that spirit 
of self-reliance and independence which is so 
essential to the social and political well-being 
of any community. 


CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


HE Canadian Engineering Standards As- 
sociation recently published its 1930 
Year Book, being the fifth of the series. The 
Association was organized during the latter 
part of the great war, at the suggestion of the 
British Board of Trade and the British En- 
gineering Standards Association. This latter 
organization, the first central body to be es- 
tablished for the work of industrial standardi- 
zation, was founded in 1901 and for fifteen 
years was alone in the field, all other na- 
tional standardizing bodies having been 
founded subsequently to 1915. The Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association or- 
ganization committee was formed in 1917, and 
immediately took up work on certain ma- 
terials required for war purposes, and on 
January 21, 1919, letters patent were issued 
by the Secretary of State authorizing the for- 
mation of the Association. The Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association in age is 
the eighth on the list of twenty-one similar 
organizations throughout the world. ° 


The main object of the Association is to pro- 
mote the establishment of industrial standards 
by providing an organization to receive re- 
quests for standardization, investigate their 
desirability and arrange for the formation of 
committees, comprising representatives of 
both manufacturers and users, to determine 
standards that will be acceptable to all inter- 
ests concerned. The Association itself is not 
concerned, nor does it take any active part, 
in the preparation of the specifications, but it 
reviews the findings of committees, to satisfy 
itself that the standards have been properly 
prepared, and finally arranges for their pub- 
lication and issue as Canadian Standards. 

In addition to the above, other objects of 
the Association are enumerated in its Charter 
as follows: 


1. To co-ordinate the efforts of producers 
and consumers for the improvement and stand- 
ardization of engineering products. 


2. To promote the general adoption of engi- 
neering standards, and to revise and amend 
such standards when necessary. 


3. To register, use and protect distinctive 
marks or names as applicable to materials or 
products which are in accordance with stand- 
ards. 


4. To make arrangements with governments 
or other authorities, to obtain from them privi- 
leges and concessions conducive to the objects 
of the Association. 


The Association operated until 1925 with 
funds provided by grants from the Department 
of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion 
Government, and by subscriptions received 
from various industrial firms and technical or- 
ganizations. In 1925, however, on account of 
the imperative necessity for economy, the 
grant from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce was withdrawn, but the National 
Research Council of Canada, realizing the 
importance of the work being carried on by 
the Association, made arrangements to guar- 
antee the budget, with the understanding 
that special efforts be made to obtain finan- 
cial support from Canadian industry. The 
Year Book reports that the financial support 
secured from industry has been steadily in- 
creasing. Sustaining memberships have now 
been fixed at fifty dollars per annum but 
firms may subscribe for as many memberships 
as they desire. 


The Association is organized on a basis sim- 
ilar to that adopted by the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association. The members of 
the Association serve on its various commit- 
tees gratuitously, giving it the benefit of their 
technical or business experience in the prep- 
aration of the various standards. The work of 
the Association is under the general direction 
of a main committee, which appoints a chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen and an honorary secre- 
tary. These constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. The detailed work is handled by a 
paid secretary and staff with headquarters at 
Ottawa. Nominations for membership on the 
Main Committee are received from such bodies 
as the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Canadian Electrical Association, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, National Research 
Council of Canada, McGill University, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Montreal l’Ecole Polytech- 
nique and Trades and Labour Congress. Rep- 
resentatives of the various departments of the 
Dominion Government are ex-officio members, 
and other members are co-opted from univer- 
sities, engineering schools, railways, important 
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industrial firms and associations and consult- 
ing engineers. At the present time sectional 
committees of the Association cover the fol- 
lowing branches of engineering: civil engineer- 
ing and construction; mechanical work ; elec- 
trical work; automotive work, including air- 
craft; railway work; ferrous metals; mining 
machinery. 

The Canadian Electrical Code, which reached 
its second edition in 1930, is now operating 
under provincial acts in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. In New Brunswick it 
is expected that legislation will be presented 
during 1931 and it is also hoped that adoption 
will be secured in Manitoba. In Alberta the 
new Act went into force on September 1, 1930, 
and is. now being administered under the direc- 
tion of the Fire Marshal at Edmonton. The 
second part of the Act covering regulations for 
licensing of electricians, has not yet been 
approved and is awaiting endorsement by the 
different municipalities. 


The Western Canada Fire Underwriters’ 
Association, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
which has jurisdiction over the three prairie 
provinces, officially adopted the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code in June, 1930. The Code has also 
been adopted by the city of Calgary and is 
now used in the city of Winnipeg and by 
the Manitoba Department of Labour. 

At a meeting of the New Brunswick Union 
of Municipalities held in August the Canadian 
Electrical Code was officially endorsed and 
recommendations presented to the government 
that it be adopted. A meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Code Committees of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia was 
held in Calgary in September, and a meeting 
of the Code Committees of Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was held in 
Saint John in November, to discuss Code re- 
visions and experience in the operation of 


the Code, 





The National Bureau of Economic Research of the United States 


Official recognition has been given in the 
United States to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research (U.S.A.), an organization 
for “impartial fact-finding as a basis for con- 
structive social action” which has just com- 
pleted the first ten years of its existence. 
Early this year the President’s Committee on 
Economic Changes placed under the Bureau’s 
direction the preparation of a further report on 
“Recent Economic Changes.” The Bureau 
had published in May, 1929, a substantial re- 
port on this subject, in two volumes, giving a 
survey of the period from 1922 to 1928. That 
inquiry, which dealt with a long period of 
business activity, will now be continued with 
an examination and analysis of the great de- 
pression which began in midsummer, 1929. The 
Bureau will shortly publish the results of ex- 
tensive studies that have been in progress on 
the subjects of the Business Cycle, Wages, 
Employment, Incomes, Bond Yields, Interest 
Rates, Profits, Price Trends, Health Insurance, 
Mechanization, Migrations, and other matters 
relating to the economic situation prevailing 
to-day. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
consists of a Board of permanent officers, the 
directors being representative of business and 
labour and also of political science. The 
“directors at large” are as follows: Messrs. 
Harry W. Laidler, executive director, the 
League for Industrial Democracy (president) ; 
Oswald W. Knauth, executive vice-president, 
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R. H. Macy and Company; Thomas W. 
Lamont, member of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Company; L. C. Marshall, Institute for 
the Study of Law, Johns Hopkins University ; 
George O. May, member of the firm of Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, New York; Elwood 
Mead, United States Commissioner of Re- 
clamation, Washington, D.C.; George Soule, 
director, the Labour Bureau, Inc.; N. I. Stone, 
industrial and financial consultant, New York; 
Matthew Woll, president, Union Labour Life 
Insurance Company. 

The following directors are appointed by 
the universities: Professor Adams, Yale Uni- 
versity; Professor Commons, University of 
Wisconsin; Professor Gay, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Professor Millis, University of Chicago; 
Professor Mitchell, Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Willits, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

Representative organizations appoint other 
directors, as follows: Messrs. Hugh Frayne, 
American Federation of Labour; David Friday, 
American Economic Association; Lee Gallo- 
way, American Management Association; 
Chester H. Gray, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; George E. Roberts, American 
Bankers’ Association; Malcolm C. Rorty, 
American Statistical Association; A. W. Shaw, 
National Publishers’ Association; Robert B. 
Wolf, American Engineering Council. The re- 
search staff of the Bureau is in charge of 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell. 
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TREATMENT CENTRES ON THE 


in| press Canadian National Railways have 
within recent years developed a system 
of Treatment Centres at some of the prin- 
cipal points on the line in the nature of what 
is popularly known as industrial medicine; 
the object of which is both preventive and 
curative. These have been long enough in 
operation to prove of great benefit to the 
employees, and incidentally to the Railway 
itself. They help keep fit the vast army of 
employees scattered throughout the System, 
and by so doing maintain a more efficient rail- 
way staff, healthy, keen and alert in their 
duties, and as a result a more efficient service 
to the public may be expected. 

A description of the first Treatment Centre 
operated for the benefit of the nine thousand 
employees on the Island of Montreal, will 
perhaps give an idea of the service rendered 
to the employees of the Railway through its 
Medical Staff. This service is available from 
9.00 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. with all the necessary 
medical and surgical equipment, with doctors 
and nurses in attendance, in order that the 
members of the Canadian National family 
may take advantage of it whenever they so 
desire. 

This Treatment Centre, which is situated 
in the Shaughnessy Building on McGill street, 
was officially opened in June, 1928, by the 
chairman and president, Sir Henry Thornton, 
in the presence of many of the officers and 
employees of the Company, and is but one 
of the many developments in the Medical 
Department which have taken place since 
Doctor John McCombe assumed the duties 
of Chief Medical Officer in March, 1928. The 
‘Treatment Centre on McGill street is prac- 
‘tically the same as an outdoor department of 
-a large modern hospital. No charge is made 
for the various examinations and treatments 
‘given. The Centre contains administrative 
offices; rest rooms; a room for physio-therapy 
apparatus, subdivided into cubicles for treat- 
jng several cases at the same time; a dispen- 
sary; an X-Ray room in charge of a trained 
nurse; an operating and surgical dressing 
room; a consulting room for the treatment of 
nose and throat cases and for special exam- 
inations for vision, colour sense and hearing. 


In addition to the staff which renders ser- 
vice in the administration of the Centre, there 
is a doctor in attendance from 9.00 a.m. to 
1.00 p.m. and from 2 to 5.30 p.m., two doctors 
each are on duty for half the day, and a third 
doctor is on full time duty who devotes his 
whole time to the work of the four emer- 
gency hospitals, and such other special work 
as is from time to time assigned to him. There 
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is also a trained nurse on duty all day who 
assists the doctors in turn, looks after instru- 
ments, dressings, and prepares patients. 

The physio-therapy department is in charge 


of a physio-therapeutist trained in this branch 


of medicine and in radiology. Physio-therapy 
is the use of natural forces, such as electricity, 
light, heat, air, water and exercise in the treat- 
ment of disease; and thus is treatment by 
light, electricity, water, massage and manipu- 
lation. 

In addition to the work already outlined, 
the Treatment Centre makes physical exam- 
inations of all applicants for insurance in the 
Grand Trunk Railway Insurance and Provi- 
dent Society, and gives special sense examina- 
tions in sight, hearing and colour vision, for 
all train service employees required to pass 
such tests. 

In connection with the Treatment Centre, 
small emergency hospitals were opened in 
Montreal at the Point St. Charles Shops, Tur- 
cot Roundhouse, the offices in the Belgo 
building, on St. Catherine Street West, and 
the Canadian National Telegraphs, all under 
the care of fully trained nurses, with a doctor 
visiting each one daily for consultations, treat- 
ment and instructions. 


In addition to these hospitals, the Company 
has in Montreal a modern motor ambulance 
and an automobile convertible into an ambu- 
lance for reclining patients when necessity re- 
quires. This car is used to transport disabled 
employees from their homes to the Centre, 
or to hospital, sometimes covering long dis- 
tances for this purpose. It is also used to con- 
vey the doctors from the Treatment Centre 
to and from the various emergency hospitals. 
In enlarging the Medical Service, the Chief 
Medical Officer saw the necessity of establish- 
ing a pathological laboratory, which, in addi- 
tion to dealing with matters usually under- 
taken in laboratories associated with hospitals, 
also renders a special service to those thou- 
sands who use trains, steamships, hotels, 
restaurants, anad summer resorts each year, 
by examining and testing water, milk and 
other food supplies. In its every day work, 
the laboratory functions as an aid to proper 
diagnosis. Among the many diseases which 
require laboratory assistance in making a cor- 
rect diagnosis, are diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
so-called sore throats, often due to the ac- 
tion of harmful bacteria. In assisting the 
Medical Department, through its physicians, 
to detect disease in its early stages, the la- 
boratory plays a most important part in the 
general scheme. 
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The Medical Treatment Centre, as de- 
scribed, is only part of the activities of the 
Medical Department, which by degrees, as the 
staff and equipment may be secured, is con- 
tinually branching out, so that eventually, the 
whole system will be taken care of from a 
medical point of view. 

Up to the present time Centres have been 
established at Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, and Vancouver, in addition to the 
main centre at Montreal. Work is at present 


progressing for the establishment of a centre 
at Moncton. 

The Centre does not attempt to dig into the 
employees’ past medical history, and possibly 
bring to light some hidden defect in their 
make-up. It is there solely for the employees’ 
benefit. An employee’s history is as safe in 
the Medical Centre as it would be in the 
home of his family physician. It is this fea- 
ture of the medical work which is greatly 
appreciated by the employees generally, and 
makes for the real success of these Centres. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND. HEALTH 


Safety Training in Schools 


Safety training in technical and _ public 
schools is being widely recommended in Can- 
ada and the United States. The Hon. Geo. 
S. Henry, Premier of Ontario, recently an- 
nounced the the provincial Department of 
Education is co-operating with the Ontario 
Safety League by supplying posters and blot- 
ters to schools and by urging teachers to have 
their classes write one composition each week 
on “carefulness” and its various phases. He 
pointed out that any appreciable decrease in 
accidents, minor or fatal, not to mention the 
number of vacant desks in class-rooms, 
largely depends on how principals and teachers 
co-operate in this work. 

The Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion has recently published a course of study 
in safety education, compiled by a committee 
of principals and supervisors in the State, for 
the elementary and junior high school grades. 
The subject matter of this course includes 
many phases of safety education, the selection 
of which sometimes depends on the dictates 
of the community or the season of the year. 
In addition to highway safety, which has re- 
ceived the greatest emphasis, it is sought 
through the school ‘child to decrease the num- 
ber of home accidents. Safety at school, at 
play and in celebration; fire prevention and 
its bigger sphere of conservation; winter 
safety ; vacation safety ; industrial safety ; safety 
in the use of gas and electricity; safety in 
rural communities and safety through health 
are the chief subdivisions of this subject. 





Medical Clinics on Canadian National 
Railways 


Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerre, 
May, 1930, page 543, to the recent establish- 
ment by the Canadian National Railways of 
a system of health centres for their employees. 
Since 1928, a serious effort had been made to 


establish a medical department in charge of 
an experienced practitioner. The company em- 
ploys some 109,000 people, and the first health 
centre under the present scheme has been 
established in Montreal, where about 9,000 
of the railway staff concentrated. This central 
medical treatment office is in charge of Dr. 
John MicCombe as Chief Medical Officer. All 
employees of the company are entitled to free 
advice and ‘treatment, and, when required, 
specialists are called in for consultation at no 
charge to the patient. The doctors are in 
attendance from 9 o’clock in the morning till 
5.30 in the evening, and a trained first-aid 
specialist is at hand for attending to any 
accident to those on the night staff. The main 
treatment centre is virtually an out-patient 
department of a modern hospital, including 
departments specializing in diseases of the 
eyes, ears, nose, teeth and throat. There are 
also rest-rooms for the nurses, a completely 
equipped operating theatre, and surgical dress- 
ing department. In addition to the centre 
which has now been established at Montreal, 
the nucleus of similar institutions has been 
set up at Toronto and Winnipeg, and plans 
are being considered for a similar centre at 
Moncton. 


In addition to the central health centre 
there are established at the various workshops 
emergency offices where first-aid is rendered 
on the spot. An ambulance is provided to 
carry patients to the main treatment centre, 
to hospitals or their homes. 





Proposed Safety Code to Control Dust 
Explosions 


A new safety code for terminal grain 
elevators was presented before the annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association at Toronto, on May 12, by Mr. 
David J. Price, chemical engineer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
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who is chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on dust explosion hazards in indus- 
trial plants. In addition to the new regu- 
lations for grain elevators Mr. Price’s report 
included recommended safety codes for flour 
manufacturing establishments, spice grinding 
plants, starch factories, and sugar and cocoa 
pulverizing plants. 

In addition to the Committee report on 
dust explosions, Mr. Price also presented a 
report on the Department’s study of farm 
fires and methods for their control. 





Decline in Accident Severity in U.S.A. 


Data collected by the United States Bureau 
-of Labour Statistics and presented in the 
Monthly Labour Review, May, 1931, show 
that, for 30 manufacturing industries com- 
bined, the frequency of accidents increased 
from 1928 to 1929. During 1929, 26-94 acci- 
dents occurred in these industries for every 
1,000,000 man-hours worked; this was an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over the preceding year. 
Accidents were less serious in 1929 than in 
1928, as measured by time loss. In 1929 the 
severity rate was 4 per cent less than in 1928; 
in 1929, 2-42 days were lost because of acci- 
dent for every 1,000 man-hours worked, 
whereas in 1928 the loss was 2°52 days. Al- 
though the group as a ‘whole showed an in- 
creased frequency rate, certain industries 
reduced their frequency rate; among these 
were the automobile tire; glass; lumber; 
chemical; steam fittings, apparatus, and sup- 
‘plies; and structural-iron industries. Note- 
worthy reductions in the severity of accidents 
occurred in the boot and shoe, chemical, elec- 
trical machinery, sawmill, pottery, structural- 
iron, and steam fittings, etc., industries. 





Diseases caused by Pneumatic Tools 


In a review of a work by ‘Dr. Seyring, a 
professor of industrial pathology in Germany, 
the Journal of Industrial Hygiene (February, 
1931) states that “contrary to expectation, 
pneumatic tools have not been found to cause 
much occupational trouble. The subject has 
been investigated in Germany and in Eng- 
land; there are, however, certain § results, 
after prolonged use of the tools, upon the 
vascular system, the muscles, and the joints. 
Raynaud’s disease is described among cleaners 
of castings with pneumatic tools. The right 
hand holds the handle of the tool, and the 
left the chisel itself. General health is un- 
affected; but a high percentage of workers 
complain of dead fingers with loss of sensa- 
tion, as if the fingers had been put in cold 
water. Of those who had worked three years, 
half complained. Of ninety positive cases, 


sixty had trouble only in the fingers of the 
left hand; five in the right hand only; and 
the remainder partly in both hands. The 
little finger is almost always the one most 
affected; and one man attributed gangrene of 
his little finger to this cause. Severe forms 
occurred only among men over 50, and 
arteriosclerosis may then be a factor. The 
affections of the muscles are much rarer than 
those of the vascular system, and only three 
were found. They all had atrophy of the 
muscles of the ball of the thumb and the 
neighbouring muscles, and in one case there 
was atrophy of the extensors of the thumb 
with sensory disturbances. This atrophic con- 
dition is probably due to direct pressure on 
the muscles and nerves, and the median nerve 
in particular. Ten cases of joint trouble 
were found, and in eight of them the right 
elbow was concerned. They were mostly 
hewers in mines. The duration of work be- 
fore the joint trouble varied very much. 
In one case it was three years, but usually it 
was from six to ten years.” 

Another review appearing in the same pub- 
lication of a French study by Dr. A. Fiel, 
states that “an examination of twenty-three 
men employed on road repairing indicated 
that they experienced some trouble from 
using pneumatic tolls, of which the most 
characteristic was a sensation of deadness in 
the fingers of the right hand, with some 
diminution in sensation and power. ‘This 
symptom was more severe in cold weather. 
Some men also had muscular cramps, and 
trembling of the hands. Slight deafness and 
buzzing in the ears was also fairly general. 
But these phenomena were not severe; they 
particularly affected young men, who had not 
become used to their work; they were slight 
or non-existent for older workers who had be- 
come adapted to their occupation, and knew 
how to uses their pneumatic tools with the 
least effort. The author considers that work 
with these tools should be limited in dura- 
tion and should be alternated with other 
work which does not bring the same muscles 
into play.” 


Bell Telephone’s Accident Prevention Work 


The safety work of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada was outhned by Mr. P. 
A. McFarlane in an address to the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
at their recent convention (Labour Gazette, 
May, 1981, page 561). An account of the 
methods used by this Company for pre- 
venting accidents was given in the issue of 
June, 1929, page 646. 
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Mr. McFarlane placed stress on the need 
for general co-operation between management 
and employees: “the personnel policy of the 
Bell system seeks”, he said, “to bring out 
and develop the best qualities in each indi- 
vidual and weld the individual performance 
of each into a competent and harmonious 
team-playing group, in a business of which 
we are all a part.” The company develops 
the initiative and judgment of the employees 
by the following definite methods: (1) The 
creation and maintenance of a safety morale, 
one important step in this being to impress 
upon all management officials their responsi- 
bility for making every job a safe one; (2) 
practical instruction of employees in accident 
prevention and safety measures; (3) the es- 
tablishment and operation of an _ effective 
system of inspection for the purpose of be- 
coming informed regarding the presence of 
hazardous conditions in the plant; (4) the 
construction of a plant and equipment as 
free as possible from hazards and the main- 
tenance of plant and equipment in that con- 
dition so that all work may be done in a safe 
manner with safe tools. 


The company aims at creating in the fore- 
man the feeling of responsibility for the 
safety of his men, instructing him in the 
safety methods which he must employ, and 
the safeguards which he must place around 
all the activities of his gang. “The foreman 
alone is in a position to know his men 
thoroughly, and should be their teacher, ad- 
viser, leader and personal friend. He is in the 
best possible position to influence their mental 
attitude toward safety. He must be made 
to understand that the management will aid 
and support him in all his efforts to promote 
safety, and that the safety of the employees 
is paramount in the judgement of the man- 
agement.” 


In regard to First Aid Instruction the com- 
pany has received many reports of accidents 
where employees through their first aid 
knowledge have been able to relieve suffering 
or to save life. In 1930 practically all em- 
-ployees in the plant organization were qualified 
“first aiders.” 


Accident Investigating Committees investi- 
gate all major and fatal accidents and report 
their findings and decisions. They are gener- 
ally competent and decisive. As a rule one 
tepresentaive of management—the safety 
supervisor—is a member; the other three or 
four are from the ranks of employees. 


- Interstate Commerce Commission 


The original safety code was drawn up in 
1922 by a committee formed mostly of em- 
ployees. Suggestions were invited from all 
employees in the Company and these were 
sorted, discussed and finally decided upon by 
this Committee. In 1926 the code was re- 
vised and suggestions again invited from all 
employees. When they were received, draft 
codes were made up and submitted to groups 
of employees for discussion and later a 
special representative was elected by the em- 
ployees in each of the divisions to sit on the 
Committee for the final adoption. 


The results of this safety organization are 
seen in the record of the largest employment. 
group for the past five years, which shows the 
ratio of accidents to each thousand employees 
as follows: 1926, 1.86; 1927, 2.70; 1928, 2.29; 
1929, 1.37; 1930, .60. 

From 1926 to 1930 the company spent over 


half a million dollars in connection with its 
accident prevention work. 





Safety caps and safety shoes are being 
supplied for the use of coal miners in Cape 
Breton. It is stated that the men are not 
compelled by the company ito use these 
articles, but may secure them on payment of 
the cost, the amount being deducted from 
their wages. The caps are made to protect 
the wearers’ heads when they strike against 
cooms or props in low seams; and the shoes 
are constructed to guard the feet against 
falling objects. It is hoped that these special 
caps and shoes will reduce the number of 
accidents considerably. 





The week commencing May 17 was observed 
in Manitoba as “Accident Prevention Week” 
the Provincial Government having issued a 
proclamation appointing such an observance in 
order “to impress on the minds of the people 
of this province the necessity of at all times 
forstering such habits as will reduce pre- 
ventable accidents to a minimum.” 





The director of the Bureau of Safety of the 
(United 
States) reports that the number of railway 
workers who were killed last year in the 
course of their employment was 935, this figure 
representing a decline of 30 per cent from the 
figure for 1929, which was 1,348. The total 
number of workers who were injured declined 
from 60,090 in 1929 to 35,325 in 1930, a decline 
of 41 per cent. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session 


HE Fifteen Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened at Geneva on 

May 28. The official report of the proceed- 
ings is not available at the time of going to 
press, but a full account will be given in the 
next issue, together with the text of the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference. The agenda, as stated in 
the last issue, comprised the following items: 

(1) the age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations; (2) 
hours of work in coal mines; and (3) partial 
revision of the Convention concerning employ- 
ment of women during the night. Reports 
have ben issued by the International Labour 
Office dealing with each of the above-men- 
tioned items. 

Items (1) was the subjeet of a preliminary 
discussion, with a view to the possibility of 
adopting a Draft Convention or Recommen- 
dation at the 1932 Session. Item (2) dealt 
with a subject which was before the Confer- 
ence in 1930, on which occasion a Convention 
was drafted dealing with the restriction of 
hours of work in coal mines in European 
countries, which failed, however, on the final 
vote to obtain the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. This year’s Conference was to decide 


Annual Report of the Director of 


This year the report of the Director 
appears in a new form, being divided into 
two separate parts: the first consists of an 
annual review giving information on the in- 
ternal developments in the International 
Labour Organization, its work, the great 
social movements in contact with it, and the 
legislative results, both national and inter- 
national, obtained during the year on ques- 
tions of the protection of the workers, social 
insurance, etc. In the second part the Director 
reviews the more urgent problems with which 
the Organization is faced, the outlook for the 
future, and the general policy of the Organi- 
zation. 


Ratifications 


The Director reports that rather unsatis- 
factory progress was made last year by the 
member States of the Draft Conventions, and 
remarks that “if the States do not strictly 
observe the provisions of Article 405, or if 
they observe them only in the letter by laying 
the Draft Conventions before Parliament but 
without endeavouring to ratify them, then 


whether the subject should be finally dealt 
with this year. Item (3) related to minor 
amendments which had been proposed in the 
Convention concerning employment of wo- 
men during the night as the result of the ex- 
perience gained under the Convention since 
its adoption in 1919. 


The Canadian delegates to the Conference 
were as follows:— 


Representing the Dominion Government: 
The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London. 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Offi- 
cer, League of Nations, Geneva. 


Adviser to the Government Delegates: 
Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K-C., chairman of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, 
trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Employers’ Representative: 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Relations committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


the International Labour Office 


the principle of mutual obligations on which 
the Organization is based will be undermined 
and the future of the Organization is doomed. 
Criticisms levelled against the work of the 
Organization have come mainiy from persons 
who have declined to co-operate in its work, 
and the Director points out that “all that is 
wanted is the will to work it and to overcome 
the obstacles which hinder its operation.” 


The report discusses some of the obstacles 
to ratification. A number of these difficul- 
ties have already been partly removed, or 
have completely disappeared. In the view 
of the office, few of them could withstand 
close analysis or hold out against a firm 
desire for international agreement. Hitherto, 
one of the difficulties referred to has lain in 
the federal constitution of certain of the mem- 
ber States, which results in a division of the 
legislative authority necessary to give effect 
to the Conventions. The Director finds en- 
couragement in the fact that some of the 
federal States are showing anxiety to receive 
full credit for the measures of social progress 
that have been taken by their constituent 
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legislatures in conformity with the decisions 
of the Conference. In this connection the 
report refers to the request of Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Canadian Government delegate to the 
Fourteenth session, to indicate in its tables 
showing the progress of ratifications the posi- 
tion of legislation in countries with federal 
constitutions in reference to the Conventions. 
In pursuance of this request the office pro- 
poses henceforward to indicate, in the tables 
periodically published in Industrial and La- 
bour Information, the Conventions which are 
wholly or partially applied in federal coun- 
tries. -Another charge of ineffectiveness that 


has been brought against the Organization is 


based on the alleged failure of different coun- 
tries to enforce Conventions they have rati- 
fied. The report states that this difficulty 
is disappearing. “In point of fact”, the 
Director continues, “the most frequent diffi- 
culty in the work of ratification, the one 
which is still responsible for such. unsatis- 
factory results as those of 1980, is primarily 
the fact that in the majority of cases Gov- 
ernments, and even the workers, the party 
most directly concerned, do not sufficiently 
realize in daily practice the immediate and 
real value to them of international labour 
legislation. After ten years—and who could 
honestly feel surprise?—the generous senti- 
ments of 1919 which were enshrined in the 
words of the Peace Treaty have not secured 
such a hold on the world as to impel Gov- 
ernments almost automatically to put into 
eifect the social reforms to which those senti- 
ments pointed the way. Does this mean that 
the enthusiasm and faith manifested immedi- 
ately after the war have evaporated, or that 
the idea of social justice has lost its force? 
It is noteworthy that each time a fresh appeal 
is made to the old spirit, to the Charter of 
1919, it does not fall on deaf ears. 


“Another obstacle is a natural hesitation 
on the part of the Governments to risk their 
own existence, which sometimes is precarious 
enough in any case, on measures which they 
regard as too chivalrous and which they feel 
find only half-hearted support in public 
opinion. In this connection there is nothing 
more striking than the present situation with 
regard to the Washington Convention on the 
eight-hour day.” 


On the subject of ratifications and practical 
legislation the Director concludes by pointing 
out that “there can be no true and complete 
international life until the Office’s reminders, 
urgings and appeals are no longer needed, but 
Governments and peoples understand and 
feel spontaneously and continuously the 


direct, practical and fundamental value to 
them of international agreements. For the 
present the only course to pursue is more in- 
tensive publicity and intervention, availing it- 
self of all opportunities and carried on with 
unflagging courage.” 


Conditions in 1930 


The most serious obstacle, however, to the 
progress of ratification is the economic diffi- 
culty. Referring to the general depression 
in 1930 the report states that “never have the 
immediate or permanent burdens which social 
reforms can impose on production appeared 
more difficult to undertake or more danger- 
ous. There is no doubt but that therein lies 
the essential reason for the meagre progress 
made during the year at present under review. 
The economic depression has affected every 
movement, every effort for social improve- 
ment, including the activity of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Every chapter, 
almost every page, of the Annual Review for 
1930 contains a melancholy record of this 
influence. .... When, for example, reduc- 
tions in working hours were suggested for 
industry, Governments and _ public opinion 
hesitated, in spite of the fact that such 
reduction seemed calculated to cause a tem- 
porary or lasting fall in the number of un- 
employed. It was doubted whether this was 
the time to undertake such substantial re- 
organization: one does not change horses 
in midstream. .... A few comparatively 
simple reforms were contemplated for the 
housing and living-in conditions of agricul- 
tural workers, and for the stabilization and 
possible increase of their wages; but the slump 
in markets for agricultural produce has 
diminished the sources from which the neces- 
sary funds might have been obtained, either 
by law or by collective agreement, for the 
benefit of these workers. Even the co-opera- 
tive movement, which was able to show its 
special advantages at a period when retail 
prices were slow to fall, by bringing them 
more rapidly into harmony with reduced 
wholesale prices, has been hampered by the 
decreased consuming power of the masses... . 


“Further, the working of insurance insti- 
tutions is becoming more difficult and their 
resources are declining. Unemployed no 
longer pay contributions; sometimes wages 
fall, and this means a decline in contributions 
as well as less regularity in payment. In- 
Surance funds can count themselves lucky 
when the State itself is not in arrears with 
the subsidies which it undertook to supply. 
Meanwhile increasing expenditure has to be 
met. Unemployment means greater morbid- 
ity, and the older unemployed, losing hope 
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of finding work, try to obtain an invalidity 
pension from the insurance funds earlier than 
would otherwise be the case. Besides, al- 
though the principle of social insurance is not 
and cannot be called in question (and the de- 
pression itself has served to demonstrate its 
need), the controversy on social charges has 
become more acute. The policy of economy 
is being advocated with fresh force. En- 
deavours are being made at all cost to reduce 
benefits, even if this means a return to public 
relief. Steps are also being taken to reduce 
contributions and to introduce stricter and 
more frequent supervision, though these 
measures have not really proved profitable.” 

The director sums up the effects of the 
depression upon the workers as follows:— 

“Once again thousands of human beings 
are suffering the material and mental tor- 
ments of unemployment: the sudden loss of 
earnings, sometimes foreshadowed by a brief 
period of partial unemployment, but depend- 
ing on mysterious and inevitable causes 
beyond their comprehension; the despairing 
hope of finding fresh employment, with con- 
stant applications to one factory or workshop 
after another and long and fruitless visits to 
employment exchanges; the resigned accept- 
ance of unskilled jobs which corrupt occupa- 
tional skill, but which only a fortunate few 
are able to obtain. Soon the savings of years 
amassed with considerable effort disappear; 
small insurance policies recently taken out 
have to be surrendered; possessions must be 
pawned; the mother of the family has to 
leave home in place of the husband to earn 
some modest sum by casual work; the 
children have to go to work too soon and will 
shortly prove competitors on the labour 
market; sometimes, last of all, after con- 
siderable privation and under-feeding, there 
comes the necessity of appealing for relief to 
public charity. This long and gradual de- 
cline, step by step, into the depths of misery 
means not only the destruction of future 
plans, not only discouragement and despair, 
but also family friction and quarrels and even 
moral degradation..... 

“ During the last few months, however, even 
in countries where insurance exists, the posi- 
tion has become much more serious. No 
doubt the unemployed are sheltered against 
suffering for a certain number of weeks. 
Unemployment benefit has enabled them to 
accept the loss of employment without too 
much difficulty and to return to work without 
being crushed by a weight of debt. All the 
same, in some countries, particularly Ger- 
many and Great Britain, there is a growing 
number of workers who have been unem- 
ployed for months and months, if not for 
years.” 


After a reference to the social dangers re- 
sulting from such conditions the Director 
proceeds to outline the activities of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization in the face 
of the depression. At the last session of the 
conference a resolution which was unanimous- 
ly adopted requested the Office to pay special 
attention to the unemployment crisis and 
suggested certain definite studies which should 
be undertaken on various aspects of it. These 
instructions have resulted in the collection 
by the Office of a mass of information on 
topics suggested by the Governing Body, and 
in certain recommendations that are laid 
before the Conference in the present report. 


The Economic Depression 


In this section of his report the Director 
describes the extent causes and_ possible 
remedies of the depression, as outlined by 
the Governing Body early this year. He 
notes the unprecedentedly high rate of un- 
employment, which has doubled in the past 
year. As to the causes, it is stated that there 
has been an accumulation of economic dis- 
turbances, the result both of cyclical depres- 
sion and of the upheavals of the war and 
post-war periods. “But what has made the 
present depression exceptionally serious,” the 
Director states, “especially since the middle 
of 1930, and has prevented the recovery which 
experts felt would occur about that date, was 
the intervention of other disturbing factors 
—the agricultural depression, certain monetary 
and financial factors, the consequences of post- 
war political, and financial and industrial 
settlements, and also the lack of confidence 
and the anxiety as to the future which gripped 
public opinion generally.” 


The agricultural depression is attributed to 
“excessive production of certain agricultural 
products said to result partly from exception- 
ally good harvests and partly from an increase 
in the amount of cultivated land due to 
faulty estimates of the demand, which is 
sometimes diminished by under-consumption, 
leading to inability to sell, to a decrease in 
the purchasing power of the rural population 
and consequently to a contraction of outlets 
for industrial products.” _ 

Industrial over-production, another of the 
“causes,” is analyzed in the report, being 
described as the result of maladjustment 
between the production of certain industrial 
products, such as raw materials and industrial 
equipment, and the markets’ power of absorp- 
tion. In regard to the monetary problem, 
and especially that connected with gold, the 
Director amplifies the statement of the 
Governing Body that “the alleged inelas- 
ticity in the links whereby effective purchas- 
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ing power, as expressed in currency and credit, 
is held by some to be connected with the 
world’s available gold supply and to have 
been a factor in the unprecedented fall in 
world prices.” Another section of the report 
deals with the proposition that “lack of 
confidence, which is often said to be the cause 
of an inadequate distribution of gold, of an 
linperfect circulation of capital and a restric- 
tion in the granting of credits and which, by 
preventing the financing of countries which 
are in need of capital and the development 
of the purchasing power of consumers, is said 
to have made it impossible to restrict the 
fall of world prices.” 

A fifth cause of the depression that is dealt 
with by the Director, is “the fall in the price 
of silver, which is said to have brought about 
a considerable decrease in the purchasing 
power of countries whose currency is based 
on that metal, a purchasing power already 
reduced by the political conditions in some of 
those countries.” 


Other factors in the situation itthat are dealt 
with in the report are as follows:— 


The disturbances in international commerce 
caused not only by the development of new 
industrial areas but also by artificial barriers 
put in the way of international trade and by 
the difficulties said to be associated with the 
problem of political debts. 

The difficulties in the way of adjusting 
movements of population to the possibilties 
of exploiting the resources of the world. 

The disorganization of the labour market 
caused hy the extra-rapid development of 
labour-saving machinery and of the process 
of rationalization. 

The Director points out that the Economic 
Organization of the League of Nations is 
better equipped than the Office for a study of 
the foregoing causes, but on the other hand 
the International Labour Organization, “ be- 
cause of its collaboration with occupational 
groups or by reason of the moral, social or 
humanitarian aspects of the problems con- 
cerned” has often been able to make definite 
contributions to the solution of economic, 
financial and other questions in the past, 


Action by International Labour Organiza- 
tion against Unemployment 


It is recalled that the International Labour 
Organization, for the last 'ten years, has been 
taking action against unemployment: Con- 
ventions and Recommendations have been 
adopted, ratified, and applied by the States 
Members. Studies have been published with 
practical and definite conclusions. Without 
any previous economic investigations but 
simply on the basis of experience of long 


standing, a considerable number of measures 
have been defined and applied. 


Replying to criticisms of the action of the 
I.L.O. as being ineffective in coping with the 
evil of unemployment, the Director remarks 
that “social palliatives applied in proportion 
to the suffering which they are intended to 
relieve may eventually make profound 
economic changes inevitable. What started 
from a duty of charity or solidarity will in- 
evitably bring about. a revision of the rules 
and methods of social organization.” 


The Office concludes this section by making 
the following recommendations to the Con- 
ference :— 


(1) That it should request the Governing 
Body to convene an advisory conference of 
placing experts, with a view to studying the 
placing methods followed in the different 
countries and the new practices and measures 
adopted in recent years, and to establishing 
co-ordination between national placing systems 
as provided for in the Washington Unemploy- 
ment Convention: 

(2) That it should request the Governing 
Body to instruct its Permanent Migration 
Committee to study, with a view to practical 
results at an early date, general programs 
for promoting migration and the utilization 
of undeveloped land: 

(3) That it should request the Governing 
Body to consider the advisability of putting 
the question of unemployment insurance on 
the Agenda of an early Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference: 

(4) That it should request the Governing 
Body to arrange for the collaboration of the 
International Labour Office with the com- 
petent bodies of tthe Leaguie’ of Nations 
(Economic Organization, Transit Organization, 
Commission of Enquiry for European Union, 
etc.), with a view to a policy of public works, 
national and international. 

“Tf resolutions on these lines are adopted 
and if the courses of action they recommend 
are pursued energetically, it will soon be found 
that these measures are not merely palliatives, 
but that they are the first steps towards really 
organizing the labour market as a whole and 
will produce far reaching results for the pre- 
vention jof unemployment. If the Inter- 
national Labour Organization set out to de- 
velop them, and them only, it would have 
deserved well of the working classes of the 
world.” 


Hours of Work, Wages and Unemployment 


In addition to the direct forms of action 
suggested in the preceding section, the Direc- 
tor considers that the International Labour 
Organization might consider furthering other 
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measures for the protection of the workers 
which would indirectly tend to reduce the 
volume of unemployment. Such measures 
would deal with the questions of shorter hours 
of work and the economic level of wages. 
Discussing shorter hours the report states the 
opposing views of employers and labour on 
this subject, but suggests that the exigencies 
of the depression have created some rap- 
prochement between the two standpoints, and 
that “some form of concerted action might 
well be considered.” 

The Director suggests that fresh interna- 
tional endeavours should be made to secure 
ratification of the Washington convention; 
that “after the excessive use of overtime by 
industry throughout the world” the object 
should be to limit overtime more strictly; 
and that an immediate advance on the 8-hour 
day rule might be made in certain industries, 
such as that of coal mining. He next discusses 
the problem of the wage level and its re- 
lation to unemployment. “For ten years 
past,” he says, “in the international field 
especially, the Office has had experience of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of any direct intervention in the matter 
of wages. The teaching of the pioneers of 
social legislation, is that action should be 
taken in other directions and that it is, su to 
speak, only by an oblique movement that 
any influence can be exercised on wages. The 
best qualified experts on wage movements 
also recommend great patience and prudence. 
It seems clear, nevertheless, that disequilib- 
rium between wages and production and 
between wages and capitalization lies at the 
root of the present troubles. Needless to say, 
the Office would be glad to welcome in the 
near future any reliable suggestions or cour- 
ageous attempts for discovering the principles 
of a rational wages policy.” 
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The Director expects that a solution of the 
exceptional difficulties of this generation will 
“Will it some day soon become 
possible,” he asks, “in every country and in 
every industry, to conceive in the light of 
movements in productivity, an adequate dis- 
tribution of income between capital and 
labour, between profits and wages? Could a 
properly balanced development of equipment 
and consumption, of supply and demand, be 
brought about and maintained? Has the time 
come when national and international bodies, 
furnished with the necessary information, and 
on which all the interests affected are repre- 
sented, will be in a position to make general 
proposals of a practical character which would 
at one and the same time promote the 
regular and continuous development both of 
the different branches of production and of 
the well-being of the masses? 

“The situation should not be underesti- 
mated. If the modern industrial world is to 
fail to achieve such projects as these, which 
have hardly even been outlined and are still 
vague but which have been suggested by the 
prevailing disorder and distress, if it cannot 
find the courage and intelligence necessary for 
creating the new order, the order of peace and 
justice, then a spirit of despair, a spirit of 
destruction and revolt, for which ready-made 
tormule are at hand, will almost inevitably 
produce most serious upheavals—just at a 
time, too, when it has undoubtedly become 
possible to ‘create new instruments for 
organization and civilization. 

“This must and can be avoided. By 
courageously making a beginning with joint 
action, on a modest scale but in the right 
direction, and by confidently developing its 
possibilities, the International Labour Organiz- 
ation can show that the strength, intelligence 
and faith necessary for discharging the task 
imposed on this generation are forthcoming.” 


Action taken by Provinces of Canada on Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference 


A change, of special interest to Canadians, 
has been made by the International Labour 
Office in a chart which is issued monthly from 
Geneva dealing with the ratification of Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference and the legislative or other measures 
applying these Conventions in various coun- 
tries. In the case of federal countries like 
Canada no attempt had been made previously 
to indicate the extent to which Conventions 
were applied by provincial or state bodies. 
The chart, therefore, did not do full justice 
to Canada on account of the fact that in this 
country much of the legislation on labour 


matters has been passed by the respective 
provincial legislatures. The Canadian repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office at Geneva had 
urged the desirability of amending the chart 
in such a way as to indicate the legislative or 
other action in federal states which had been 
taken by provincial and state authorities on. 
Conventions emanating from time to time 
from the International Labour Conference. 
The Canadian Government delegate in attend- 
ance at the Fourteenth Session of the Inter-. 
national Labour Conference in 1930 had also: 
asked the Office to indicate more adequately- 
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in its ratification charts the legislation exist- 
ing in counitries with federal constitutions like 
our own. The request made by the Canadian 
Government delegate on this occasion was 
accepted by the Director and has now been 
implemented in the ratification chart issued 
by the International Labour Office for the 
month of May. 

In addition, Canada is credited in the 
amended chart, as we have been for some time 
past, with the ratification of the Berne Con- 
vention for the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, 
together with the following Conventions of 
the International Labour Conference: 

(1) Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea; 

(2) Unemployment Indemnity in case of 
Loss or Foundering of the Ship; 

(3) Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Young Persons to Employment as Trimmers 
or Stokers; and 

(4) Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons employca at 
Sea. 

In addition thereto, Canada is credited with 
the legislative or other action taken by the 
provincial authorities applying the following 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference in part of this country :— 

(1) Limiting Hours of Work in Industrial 
Undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week; 

(2) Unemployment; 

(3) Employment of Women before and 
afiter Childbirth ; 

(4) Employment of Women during the 
Night ; 

(5) Minimum Age for Admission of Children 
to Industrial Employment; 

(6) Night Work of Young Persons; 

(7) Employment for Seamen; 

(8) Minimum Age for Admission of Child- 
ren to Employment at Sea; 

(9) Workmen’s Compensation in Agricul- 
ture; 

(10) Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertak- 
ings; 

(11) Workmen’s 
dents; 

(12) Workmen’s Compensation for Occupa- 
tional Diseases; 

(13) Nighitt Work in Bakeries; 

(14) Simplification of Inspection of Emi- 
grants on Board Ship; 

(15) Creation of Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery ; 

(16) Protection against Aiccidents of Workers 
employed in Loading or Unloading Ships. 


Compensation for Acci- 
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Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly official publication of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, in its issues of April 27 
and May 4, respectively, has reproduced the 
text of a memorandum which had been pre- 
pared by the Department of Labour of Can- 
ada indicating the cases in which the pro- 
posals contained in the various Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference are 
covered by eixisting -legislation in Canada, 
either of the Dominion Parliament or of the 
Provincial Legislatures. 





League of Nations Society of Canada 


At the ninth annual meeting of the League 
of Nations Society of Canada held at Ottawa 
during May, reports were received from all 
parts of the Dominion showing the general 
interest felt in the work of the society in the 
interest: of ‘peace Dr. °H.''M. Tory, the 
Dominion President, appealed for further 
support tor the Society’s efforts. On the 
work of the labour branch of the wor! of 
the League, the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee stated as follows:— 

“The International Labour Organization 
during the past year, which has been crowded 
with economic difficulties for all those con- 
cerned in finance, industry and trade, is able 
to say that it has made steady headway 
towards its objective of establishing universal 
Peage based upon social justice. 

“The International Labour Organization, 
in addition to creating a network of formal 
undertakings on the part of States to en- 
force the observance of the specified mini- 
mum conditions of labour, provides a strong 
moral deterrent to any measure which might 
be regarded as retrograde. It is encourag- 
ing to note that in such a year of depression 
and struggle international labour legislation 
has continued to make progress. Two new 
Conventions for the benefit of commercial 
workers and native races have been adopted 
and the States Members of the International 
Labour Organization have increased the num- 
ber of ratifications of the earlier conventions 
from 383 to 415.” 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, stated that 
that organization stood solidly behind the 
League of Nations in working for interna- 
tional peace. “It is necessary,” he said, 
“that we should seek to build up the League 
of Nations to the utmost extent and that 
here in Canada we should foster a strong 
public opinion supporting the work of the 
League, so that the Canadian government 
will” feel justified in assisting the League in 
every possible manner.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1931 


TRE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 7,696, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 925,605 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,807, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 206,563 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacanicies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the peniod for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 7,696 firms who reported 
an upward movement in employment on May 
1; the payrolls of these employers were in- 
creased by 22,970 persons to 925,605 on the 
date under review, when the index, reflecting 
the gain of 2-5 per cent, rose to 102-2, as 
compared with 99:7 on April 1, and with 
111-4, 116-2, 106-8, 101:8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 
92-5, 84-3 and 85:1 on May 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The base used in calculat- 
ing these index numbers is the average for 
the calendar year 1926. The employment af- 
forded by the co-operating firms was at a 
lower level at the beginning of May than on 
the same date in 1930, 1929 or 1928 but was 
higher than on May 1 in preceding years of 
the record. 

Construction, manufacturing, logging and 
transportation recorded the greatest improve- 
ment, while there were also gains in communi- 
cations, trade and services. On the other 
hand, there was seasonal curtailment in coal 
mining, and railway transportation also af- 
forded less employment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but the largest increases were in 
Quebec. 


Mariteme Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 550 firms reported 70,612 employees, or 
1,214 more than in their last return. This 


gain was smaller than that noted on May IL 
last year, when the index was some nine points 
higher. Manufacturing showed the greatest 
advances on the date under review; the in- 
creases took place mainly in pulp and paper 
and fish-preserving plants. Logging, quarry- 
ing and highway construction also recorded 
important gains, while transportation and rail- 
way construction were slacker. 


Quebec.—Considerable improvement was in- 
dicated in Quebec, according to 1,789 em- 
ployers with 272,017 workers, as against 261,- 
618 in the preceding month. Large increases 
were reported in logging (as a result of river- 
driving), in transportation, construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing, while trade 
was slacker. Employment was in rather less 
volume than on the corresponding date of a 
year ago, although the advance then indicated 
was on a smaller scale. 


Ontario—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1981, was not so pronounced as that re- 
ported on the same date in 1930, when the 
index was higher. The working forces of the 
3,450 co-operating firms aggregated 384,087 
employees, compared with 378,569 on April 1. 
Construction and transportation registered the 
most marked increases, but the movement w2s 
also upward in manufacturing and trade. 


Prarie Provinces—Manufacturing, trade and 
construction showed heightened activity, the 
gain in the last-named being most marked. 
Statements were tabulated from 1117 em- 
ployers whose staffs rose from 117,956 persons 
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on April 1, to 120,771 on the date under re- 
view. This advance was smaller than that 
rcgistered at the beginning of May, 1930, when 
the index was higher than on the date under 
review. 


British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was not quite so extensive 
as in the spring of last year, when the index 
was many points higher. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 78,118 workers was indicated by the 780 
firms furnishing data, who had 75,094 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing and con- 


Montreal—Transportation recorded the 
greatest advances in Montreal, but manufac- 
turing also showed heightened activity, whils 
construction and trade were slacker; 1,009 em- 
ployers added 963 workers to their payrolls, 
bringing them to 144,275 at the beginning of 
May. Larger increases were indicated on the 
same date of last year, when the index stood 
at 110-8, as compared with 107-0 on May 1, 
1931. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
136 firms with 13,540 employees, as against 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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struction were decidedly busier, especially 12,103 on April 1. Most of the improvement 


marked advances taking place in the latter; 
transportation and logging were also more 
active, while curtailment was shown in mining 
and trade. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the Adjacent Border Cities and Van- 
couver showed considerably increased activity, 
but there was a decline in Hamilton, and in 
Winnipeg the tendency was also slightly 
downward. 


took place in construction, manufacturing and 
transportation. The gain involved approxi- 
mately the same number of workers as that 
recorded on May 1, 1930, when the index was 
lower. 


Toronto—Manufacturing, trade and trans- 
portation reported important increases in per- 
sonnel in Toronto, according to data furnished 
by 1,103 employers, whose payrolls aggregated 
124,098 persons, as compared with 122,043 at 
the beginning of April. This expansion was 
rather more pronounced than that indicated 
on May 1 of last year, but the index then was 
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some six points higher than on the date under 
review. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing registered improve- 
ment in Ottawa, but construction was slacker; 
the general advance involved a much smaller 
number of persons than that noted at the 
beginning of May, 1930. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 161 firms employing 14,440 persons, 
compared with 14,224‘on April 1. The index 
was rather lower than in spring last year. 


Hamilton—-A combined working force of 
23,602 persons was reported by the 229 co- 
operating employers, who had 34,094 on April 
1. Manufacturing was slacker, while construc- 
tion and transportation showed greater activ- 


ity. Employment was in smaller volume than 


in the same month of 1930, when curtailment 


was also indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Moderate improvement was shown in the Bor- 
der Cities, chiefly in automobile factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 136 firms with 
14,088 workers, compared with 12,901 in the 
pleceding month. Employment was not so 
brisk as at the beginning of May, 1930. 


Winnipeg —Retail trade was rather more 
active, but construction and manufacturing re- 
ported losses in Winnipeg. The 358 co-oper- 
ating employers had 29,477 persons on their 
payrolls, compared with 29,518 on April 1. 


Norse.—The “‘Kelative Weight” in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of al 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I, INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Relative weight of employment by districts as 
at May 1, 1 
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I'mployment was in less volume than on the 
same date last year, when gains had been in- 
dicated, 


Vancouver —Manufacturing and construction 
registered increases in Vancouver, according 
to 315 firms who employed an aggregate work- 
ing force of 30,151 persons, compared with 
29,380 on April 1. The index was lower thaa 
at the beginning of May of a year ago, al- 
though the additions to staffs then Powe 
had been decidedly smaller. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
if 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed a 
gain at the beginning of May; 4,669 establish- 
ments reported 494,688 workers, compared 
with 488,894 in the preceding month. The 
largest advances were in lumber muls, where 
they were of a seasonal character, but note- 
worthy expansion also took place in the fish- 
packing, pulp and _ paper, building material, 
vegetable food, leather and mineral product 
groups. Rubber, textile and iron and _ steel 
factories, however, were slacker. Er mploy- 
ment was in dnitillor volume than on May 1, 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TaB.E IT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


a ee eT 
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— Montrea] Quebec Toronto 
May TaD os. 2is,cyeious bo Ba Al Patty a eae 93-8 
Nav keno Sar. kh eae 90 Qbvil seemed 97 
Maya ln92 4 en ie a O85) Re le 94-5 
Mana 161 925) esas ee 92-9 92-9 95-0 
Mayall 01.02 Gio, ee 97-2 101-5 99-2 
Mia vibe 0270 Ge... 2, 101-9 105-3 105-3 
Jan LOD Sean ae 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Heb ah lao) 22 bee he, 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Micra eRe Ret. cr bye 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Alp ridlitial 23.05 oe, tra 8 oh 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Cha? Cite ie 105-9 112-8 110-2 
Jone ype eee 109-7 117-0 112-7 
aN adbia mnie riaeeen 110-4 131-6 112-8 
AM ey Eras. ak ene Rien 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Soptrgylie ai see fl 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OCHRE Me! nomena phe 114-3 131-0 117-0 
Niovee tee ie wae ne. 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Dee geil: Higa se! 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Janne ple 2 9 ame 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Hebyplavanee vere 5). 106-9 114-3 115-9 
NRO) a Laces eae 107-5 112-8 116-6 
AD TNMs o8-5 8 AEE ce 108-2 116-2 118-6 
VEE Dh eee 114-2 117-1 120-7 
JUNE R A 6 58.. BE A or 119-3 122-0 122-1 
Jal 504... Be R oon. 120-3 128-8 123-7 
A ORES aR? i; 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Septegelisnada ‘eck peice 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Or) an Une ee ee 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Nowalae atnneek. .., 121-8 133-6 125-0 
DCRR V IR ees Bek’... 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Jangee 1, 19305 282~.: 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Biel ae lion ign: ..<.. 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Mariel. satay 2.42%: 108-7 110-0 115-9 
AD TEE, RI 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Mayeyibstret dae oe 110-8 115-3 117-8 
JONGRP I. 50th ARs ss 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Julyaahel sts augott st 116-0 130-1 117-8 
AT CATE ME oe: 114-5 138-2 115-4 
Nepteiel ava St8%,..5. 113-2 138-5 114-7 
OCER DS ert: cs 114-1 138-3 116-2 
NON Tae As i RRB ol 112-6 135-3 115-5 
DECAMIE oot eu BES)... 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Jan CaS Cs eae 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Hebtageliicat (apkete. |: 102-8 120-7 107-1 
INET Le) PO aie 105-1 123-3 107-5 
DN chit ee ee ae a 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Mayaplnt i.) ney uy: 107-0 125-7 111-4 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at May 1, 
LOS Seer nec: Seen 15-6 1-5 13-4 
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Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipez | Vancouver 
Ban 6 O(a all ER ASO | Bi ee 90-7 82-6 
101-0 ACH ay a aE Ea fe 88-3 79°5 
104-7 OOD tee eae ate 84:9 88-5 
97-8 SGi7 7 pee earn 5 8 87-4 90-0 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102:8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110:9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 10/-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 $6-9 96-8 108-4 
117°5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97:3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
1-6 3-6 1-4 3-2 3°3 
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when similar improvement had been 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-and meat-packing plants and in dairies; 
the improvement was rather more extensive 
than that reported on May 1, 1930, but the 
index then was some three points higher. 
Statements were tabulated from 215 firms in 
this group, employing 18,064 workers, or 1,406 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, but the trend 
in the group as a whole was generally upward. 
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Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
improvement, according to 236 manufacturers 
with 18,984 employees, as compared with 18,- 
608 in the preceding month. The largest gains 
were in Quebec. The increase compares favour- 
ably with the reduction noted in May, 1980, 
when the index was lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
the improvement being particularly note- 
worthy in sawmills. Data were received from 
772 employers of 41,834 persons, as against 38,- 
712 in the preceding month. There were in- 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe ITI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


—— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 

Mai ral plO2 1b Ne wer oes 85-1 86-8 90-1 90-9 88-6 86-6 56-9 82-1 93-5 
Ma Vain O27. we ere: ers 84-3 85-5 66-8 94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 
Mayport renee cuca 92-5 97-9 86-2 101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 
May tlie ODS oR sek ic reece 92-9 94-9 98-1 108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 
Mia val ivihO 2G) Selen ceatccra cree 91-9 93-7 85-6 98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 
Maw andi 1026.) erie oe a 95-4 98-8 72-7 93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
Mayan yl O2 fais cane are 101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100°8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
Janve Ly 1926 ee eerie 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
U LUT bys | (he Reyes GAMERA 225 MS 102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75°8 105-8 110-0 
Marve til on it ecm teeter nate 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
PANT Litsicee Bir ae ete choi eae 102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
IVE a grey Vt core eee eee a ea 106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
OOM dc nteets ate eee ore nie ote 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
dat BAS. ah AGRE PY A tn cd NTA 117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
VeN TE 2 is DPR | te ey A Re 119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
Cake) SiG aU AN SACRE ele a 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
BSI Ta bee 5 Ae Nyaa 6 Le 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
INGA UL cits cE ae cates mary one 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
Woewa beeeok has chro 116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Dae eUb sl O20 4 wa ereiars cette 109-1 107°3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
Ht oe et Aa aE Ae sty Sreel ER IAR 110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117°3 119-7 
1 Ee let RAR aoe, Se Pt Tae ee 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
FAC i7 leap i MRS SEAS ee abe ae ie 110-4 116°5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
RM vate wl Ves eercn. Crome opens ars eerie 116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
AERA A ol Rik th Te, 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
Sil yee LUN the al eee ae 124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
HEMT Eade hel pees SB AR eds Repeats 127°8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
DOD Us) Lins kates Mee eed as 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
Octet Tithe eas Uy akiect 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
NIGwag her esti tales cee ae 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
DG Cre Ll yc Line cette ie 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
A 2 bea ts RORY Oe St Pecans 8 2 111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
BIRD esti i, Ree sa ceeemsarce: 111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
VERT Ue tct Pirie mert se atten: 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
YN oa | Iie Ra 8 Ot dace 107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
Mavee ack ap yin 111-4 112-4 63°5 114-1 117-3 104°3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
NON Lite ices atts eee See iste 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 13/-0 134-7 127-6 
Vulyare 2b yes Mer emaee ena ae 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
Te AVE tis NERC IR i tora ee BA 118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
Deptee larch come ne kee 116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
OE td oa Peete Come ae 116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
INO) Fey AS i Nn Bo NR ENA 112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
Wear a Latsciy ites ae emotes nae 108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127°3 123-9 134-8 
Janey pil, LOO ap otic ceca 101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
(le Dyrat die vache travers nieces ae 100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
Misi MUL air tere Rt mere URte 100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
ADT eD NTOQ on cee era ae 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 108-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
YE Sathana can Abn Cet take Seat te 102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
Relative weight of em- ‘ 

ployment by industries as 

pia voi O3 Tita wet. 100-0 53-4 1-7 5-1 2-9 12-1 12-9 2-4 9-5 
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creases in all but the Maritime Provinces, registered on May 1, 1980, when the index was 
those in Ontario and Quebec being greatest. much higher than at the beginning of May this 
Rather larger additions to staffs had been year. 


Taste IVY—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 









Industries Relative | May 1 April 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing pthsxs elds oie Retsiers\81=' 9 cvste gfe ievels 53-4 100-7 99-7 112-4 119-8 109-0 103: 98-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-0 103-3 95-4 106-7 110-0 108-2 102-2 97-6 
ur and productss: we.) e. ue 2 94-5 90-9 88-6 100-3 89-5 93-4 96-7 
Leather and products............... 2-1 93-8 91-7 90-4 91-4 102-6 100-2 97-6 
Lumber and products............... 4-5 79-2 73-6 97-6 107-9 98-2 98-2 94-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-3 63-6 54-8 87-7 100-8 89-7 94-0 90-2 
PATTER Lb oda othe cates 1-0 103-9 105-5 113-0 123-5 NERS, 106-9 101-5 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 108-4 105-3 115-0 117-8 111-1 105-1 101-8 
Musical instruments: 2... o0 . P) Sh “1 47-2 46-1 63-0 97-8 87-8 96-1 95-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:1 101-8 98-6 102-9 101-6 94-9 94-4 91-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 98-1 96-1 110-9 109-8 108-7 103-8 97-1 
Pulpjand'papere es) i ee es 2-8 87-3 83-5 108-1 105-6 109-8 104-4 96-2 
Paper products... ... Rtas aioe gn +9 100-4 100-3 107-8 111-2 109-5 104-9 98-7 
Printiog and publishing............ 2-7 111-6 111-4 115-8 115-0 107-7 102-8 98-2 
Rubber products, .............:0.000+ 1:3 97-6 102-1 112-8 139-7 123-0 111-3 94-5 
Dextile products’ ../ eee ee ee 9-0 102-4 104-0 104-9 110°3 107-0 105-9 100-3 
Thread, yarniand: cloth: cen. 3-2 102-1 103-0 100-4 108-7 110-3 109-1 100-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:8 108-1 108-6 108-2 115-6 104-2 102-0 100-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-0 103-8 106-8 109-1 108-4 104+] 102-3 99-7 
Other textile products............. 1-0 90-8 92-6 101-9 111-0 109-7 114-3 102-9 
Plant products (n.e.s.)..............- 1-6 117°3 115-6 120-9 124-0 121-6 105-5 105-1 
ODECCOR Ge Nie. ek ekw aceted 9 109-4 106-7 107-2 S04 | BOA 8 On a Ree egos oa oe ARS <3} 
Distilled and malt liquors......... ‘7 128-5 128-7 142-3 LA Gah katie aie netstat eo sald eae in 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -1 113-3 101-4 130-0 176-8 130-0 107°6 88-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... -9 121-0 119-8 121-9 118-9 113-0 104-4 101-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 108-3 96-9 123-1 125-1 108-7 99-1 100-1 
Hlectricourrentes toes ene. fee. 1-6 122-7 121-4 132-6 121-9 112-2 103-9 95-3 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 137-8 136-3 159-5 136-0 112-5 105-0 93-6 
Iron and steel products.............. 13-9 98-9 100-3 118-8 137-6 114-6 106-7 102-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 110-4 113-3 122-7 145-9 124-7 115-8 103-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 102-3 99-8 127-6 133-9 120-1 110-8 100-1 
Agricultural implements........... “4 42-3 56-4 81-8 126-2 100-4 110-7 99-8 
Wandvehicles etn eee cou. ce 6°5 J01-2 101-7 118-4 140-0 114-0 104-7 105-6 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-7 110-7 105-9 153-2 215-2 154-7 118-8 113-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 107-6 108-9 128-0 136-7 120-3 103-5 101-0 
Heating appliances......... Aas 5 105-0 102-7 118-9 133-6 108-4 102-4 101-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 9 128-9 138-3 169-0 174-6 140-2 105-5 100-9 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
UCTS a ek Neen ee RR 6 98-7 99-1 118-4 138-9 111-5 108-5 99-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 95-1 93-3 111-9 118-8 105-2 104-5 98-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 119-8 119-7 126-8 134-3 119-1 112-1 97-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 123-6 120-9 146-7 133-7 113-9 101-7 102-3 
Miscellaneous: 3% 34.0 nc steeds +5 106-6 105-4 111-2 112-5 102-2 104-9 99-9 
LOGO EG A Sst Wiss 5 RS Ra EN te al 1-7 55-9 42-9 63°5 75-8 78-5 82-8 72-7 
MUNG eee Aes toe oc Ae 5-1 106-0 108-1 114-1 115-6 111-5 103-6 93-0 
Conley Bk, Jat 3 cebeaya ers Fie A 2-7 92-3 96-0 95-6 101-5 104-3 102-8 91-3 
Metalli@ores si .c0s ks ey eee 1-7 137-9 138-8 149-3 132-2 123-9 107-5 94-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). “7 105-0 102-0 127-2 142-1 120-4 101-2 95-2 
COMUINMINICALLONS as ae eae aa tte 2-9 104-0 103-3 117-3 117-3 105-0 103-5 99-5 
Melegraphs savas «cit ae ee 5 101-5 100-3 111-4 118-6 106-0 105-5 96-3 
Melophones yyy ies oboe a gk oe 2-4 104-5 104-0 118-7 116-9 104-7 102-9 100-3 
ROS DOTLALON es ert ee Repel eee oe 12-1 96-6 94-3 104-3 108-1 100-7 100-8 94-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 119-1 118-4 121-8 119-6 107-0 103-2 97-8 
Steam’ railways. 2 sso pee eeee WeW 90-4 91-2 100-1 106-0 99-2 99-9 95-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:8 98-1 79-8 102-9 104-7 100-6 102-1 88-5 
Construction and Maintenance........... 12-9 106-6 96-8 112-0 112-0 103-7 95-0 82-6 
Building eit. Tae ne ee ee 4-5 106-7 94-1 127-6 114-3 102-6 102-9 90-6 
IPM Wwayin wis Ach seen ieee oe 4-9 135-4 123-9 101-2 77°9 83-8 68-5 60-8 
Railways ase ds 2th cheese eae bet 3°5 82-0 76-3 101-5 123-2 109-7 99-7 85-9 
SCT UICES cede sabes eee sak. Slane he 2-4 123-1 122-0 128-9 121-6 111-7 101-5 95-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-2 118-3 118-2 125-6 113-8 103-4 95-9 92-9 
RFOLORSI ONAL en ee ne ees ee hi. -2 124-6 125-2 126:3 126-3 120-1 103-3 101-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 129-6 127-4 135-2 133-5 121-1 108-9 98-0 
UF Od Ole ncnvele trestle Nn ee ees ee ae 9-5 123-3 123-1 125-6 124-0 111-7 104-4 96-3 
RStaily Ba, eee tee eet. Woe 6-9 130-3 129-9 129-9 128-8 114-4 106-3 96-6 
WH OLOSALG iia hoes oie ip katate of Nore 2:6 107-7 108-0 116-0 113-7 106-2 101-2 96-2 
Alinindustr ies QiUe th eases date: oes 2: 100-0 102-2 99-7 111-4 116-2 106-8 101-8 95-4 








1The *‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
aumber of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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Musical Instruments. — Employment in 


musical instrument works showed practically — 


no change, according to the 35 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 1,368 workers. Em- 
ployment was in less volume than in the cor- 
responding period last year, when a decrease 
had been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an i1m- 
portant increase in activity in vegetable food 
factories, chiefly in those producing sugar and 
syrup and canned goods. This advance in- 
volved about the same number of persons as 
that noted on May 1, 19380, when the index 
number stood at 102-9, compared with 101-8 
at the beginning of May this year. State- 
ments were compiled from 391 employers, 
whose payrolls aggregated 28,788 persons, as 
compared with 27,932 on April 1. The gains 
took place in Quebec and Ontario. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was con- 
siderable improvement in these industries, in 
which employment was in smaller volume than 
in the spring of 19380. Much of the increase 
on the date under review took place in pulp 
and paper mills, while printing and publishing 
plants also showed slight improvement. The 
working forces of the 551 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 59,174 employees, as 
against 57,895 in their last report. Heightened 
activity was shown in all except the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Rubber Products—Considerable losses were 
noted in rubber factories on May 1, 1931, as 
on the same date in 1930, when the index 
was many points higher. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 41 manufacturers employing 12,- 
450 workers, or 560 less than at the commence- 
ment of April. Most of the decrease was in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Textile Products—There was seasonal fall- 
ing-off in employment in this group at the 
beginning of May, according to statistics from 
741 manufacturers having 83,282 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 84,499 on 
April 1. Garment and personal furnishing fac- 
tories released employees, and headwear and 
thread, yarn and cloth mills were also rather 
slacker. Quebec and Ontario reported the 
bulk of the loss. Greater declines had been 
noted on May 1 last year, when the index 
stood at 104:9, compared with 102-4 on the 
date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 147 plants in. this group 
employing 14,923 persons, or 232 more than 
in the preceding month. This increase, which 
was of practically the same size as that re- 
corded on May 1 last year, took place chiefly 
in tobacco manufacturing in Quebec. Em- 
ployment was at a slightly lower level than 
on the same date in 1930. 


Chemicals and Allked Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec. Information was compiled from 
132 manufacturers, whose staffs included 8,806 
workers, as against 8,601 in April. The index 
was almost the same as on May 1 a year ago, 
when the trend was also favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; the general gain was 
rather less than at the beginning of May last 
year, when the index number was higher. The 
161 co-operating firms reported 11,140 em- 
ployees, as against 9,982 in the preceding 
month. 


Electric Current —Further additions to staffs 
were recorded on May 1 in electric current 
plants, in which activity was not so great as 
in the spring of 1930. Statements were re- 
ceived from 95 companies employing 14,958 
workers, an increase of 164 over their April 1 
forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group was upward, 55 persons be- 
ing added to the payrolls of the 73 reporting 
establishments, which had 15,281 employees. 
Small gains had also been registered on May 
1, 1980, when the index number was much 
higher. 

Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
agricultural implement, railway car shop and 
structural iron and steel groups reported con- 
siderable decreases in activity, but there 
were gains in automobile, machinery, heating 
appliance and sheet metal factories. Returns 
were tabulated from 730 manufacturers with 
128,277 operatives, as compared with 130,086 
in the preceding month. Curtailment had also 
been indicated at the beginning of May of 
last year, but employment then was in greater 
volume. Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces reported the greatest losses on the 
date under review, but the tendency was gen- 
erally downward. 





Non-Ferrous Metal Products—N on-ferrous 
metal products showed no general change in 
employment, according to date from 124 firms 
with a working force of 18,495 persons. De- 
creases in staff were reported in this group in 
the same month in 1930, when the index num- 
ber was higher. 


Mineral Products—Improvement was in- 
dicated in the mineral products division; the 
increases were not so pronounced as on May 
1 a year ago, when the index number was con- 
siderably higher than on the date under re- 
view. Reports were received from 93 manu- 
facturers, whose payrolls included 12,242 per- 
sons, as compared with 11,937 in the preceding 
month. The greatest advance was in Quebec. 
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Logging 


Largely due to river-driving operations in 
Quebec, there was an increase in logging, ac- 
cording to 230 firms employing 15,187 men, or 
3,086 more than in April. Curtailment was 
registered at the beginning of May, 1930, but 
the index then was higher. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed a 
reduction, which was slightly larger than that 
noted in the same month last year. The in- 
dex then was somewhat higher than on May 
1, 1931. Data were received from 83 operators 
with 24,484 employees, as compared with 25,- 
475 in the preceding month. The decreases 
took place mainly in the western coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—There was a small reduction 
in metallic ore mines, chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces. An aggregate working force of 16,- 
130 persons was employed by the 67 co-oper- 
ating firms, who had 16,239 workers in their 
last report. Gains had been indicated at the 
beginning of May a year ago, when employ- 
ment was more active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group showed a moderate 
increase; 73 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 213 workers to 6,876 at the beginning of 
May. Quarries and other divisions reported 
heightened aictivity. The greatest advances 
were in the Maritime and Prairie Provinees. 
The index was lower than on May 1, 1930, 
when similar improvement was reported. 


Communications 


A slight increase was noted in telegraph and 
telephone operation, in which the level of 
employment was lower than on the corre- 
sponding date of last year. The co-operating 
branches and companies reported an aggregate 
working force of 26,899 persons, compared 
with 26,717 on April 1, 1981. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Moderate 
improvement was shown in local transport- 
ation at the beginning of May, when the 156 
firms from whom information was received, 
reported 24,136 employees, or 131 more than 
in the preceding month. The index was 
slightly lower than on the same date in 1930. 
Ontario registered most of the advance. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while the other provinces showed 
only slight changes. Statements were received 


from 105 employers in this division, whose 
payrolls decreased from 71,684 persons on 
April 1 to 71,063 at the beginning of May. 
Improvement had been noted on May 1, 1980, 
when the index was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —A combined staff 
of 16,525 men, as compared with 13,477 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 83 firms 
furnishing statistics in the water transport- 
ation group. This gain was larger than that 
noted on the same date last year, but the 
index then was slightly higher. Reductions in 
the Maritime Provinces were offset by in- 
creases in Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued to expand largely, although 
it was in smaller volume than on May 1, 1980. 
The working forces of the 714 co-operating 
contractors aggregated 42,157 persons, as 
against 37,309 at the beginning of April. The 
tendency was favourable in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, but the greatest gains 
were in Quebec. 


Highway.—Activity on roads and highways 
advanced very considerably, 3,908 men being 
added to the forces of the 294 employers 
making returns, who had 45,186 workers on 
May 1. All provinces registered noteworthy 
increases. The additions to staffs indicated on 
the same date last year were on a larger scale, 
but employment then was not so active as this 
year, when the continuation of unemployment 
relief work has resulted in a higher index than 
in any other year on record. 


Ralway—Fifty companies and divisional 
superintendents in this group employed 32,271 
workers, as against 30,015 in the last report. 
Ontario and the Western Provinces shared in 
the upward movement, while the trend was 
downward in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. Expansion involving a much larger 
number of men was noted at the beginning of 
May a year ago, when the index number 
stood considerably above its level at the time 
of writing. 


Services 


The service group, especially the laundry and 
dry cleaning division, reported heightened 
activity, according to statements from 279 
establishments employing 22,425 persons, as 
against 22,028 in their last report. Employ- 
ment was not quite so brisk as on May 1, in 
1930, when greater gains had been indicated. 
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Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were 


shown in trade, in which 826 establishments 


enlarged their forces by 328 employees to 87,- 
578 on the date under review. The index was 
very slightly lower than at the beginning of 
May of a year ago, when greater improvement 
had been reported. The level of employment, 
however, was higher than in the spring of any 
earlier year of the record. The increase on 
the date under review took place in retail 


trade; there were gains in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, but declines in Quebec and 
British Columbia. 

The accompanying tables give index number 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities, and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight,” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on May 1, 1931. 


(2) Unempicyment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trades or who are idle through illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions jn- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

Some lessening of the unemployment volume 
was apparent among local trade unions at 
the close of April, the 1,807 labour organi- 
zations which made returns, with a member- 
ship total of 206,563 persons, showing 14.9 per 
cent of idleness compared with 15.5 per cent 
in March. Activity, however, remained at a 
level below that of April a year ago, when 
the percentage of idle members stood at 9.0. 
During April the employment tendency in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia was upward from the 
preceding month, though the gains were very 
slight, while in Saskatchewan noteworthy im- 
provement was indicated, principally in steam 
railway operation. On the other hand, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec unions reported contrac- 
tions in activity of less than 1 per cent. All 
provinces shared to some extent in the adverse 
situation as compared with April, 1930, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan unions reporting 
moderate declines in employment, while in the 
remaining provinces the recessions were sub- 
stantial. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in ithe largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Hali- 
fax unions, with nearly 7 per cent improve- 
ment during April, showed the most appre- 
clable employment expansion from March, 


followed by a 5 per cent gain in Regina. Van- 
couver and Toronto unions also reported ad- 
vances which, however, were small. On the 
other hand, Saint John, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton unions registered employment, 
losses, none of which were outstanding. Cur- 
tailment of activity from April last year was 
noted in all cities compared, Saint John and 
Vancouver unions showing a decided slump, 
while in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Regina the recessions were substantial, and 
in Halifax and Edmonton moderate declines 
occurred. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1925, to date. As will be noted 
the curve during April proceeded in a ddéwn- 
ward course from the close of March, indi- 
cative of an increasing employment volume 
and parallelling the trend of April, 1930. 
However, the unemployment level as shown 
by the curve was considerably higher than in 
April last year. 

A slight increase from the previous month 
in the unemployment volume was recorded by 
unions in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing April, the 593 unions making returns with 
57,725 members showing 11.1 per cent of 
idleness, contrasted with 9.2 per cent in 
March. Inactivity for garment workers was a 
large factor in this unfavourable employment 
trend. In addition to the numbers actually 
unemployed, and due to the commencement of 


the slack period in the garment trades, the 


majority of the members were reported as 
working but part time only. Among iron and 
steel workers and bakers and confectioners 
also, activity was slightly curtailed. In the 
printing trades the same percentage of idle- 
ness was recorded as in March, and among 
wood and general labourers the situation re- 
mained practically stationary. Cigarmakers, 
textile, hat and cap, fur and glass workers 
and metal polishers all reported some employ- 
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ment expansion, which, however, did not in- 
volve a great number of workers. In compari- 
son with the returns for April last year, 
when 6.6 per cent of idleness was registered 
in the manufacturing industries, garment, 
wood and glass workers reported a consider- 
able increase in unemployment during the 
month reviewed, and substantial declines were 
recorded by pulp and paper makers, general 
labourers, and bakers and _ confectioners. 
Among iron and steel workers and printing 
tradesmen in addition, slight employment 
recessions were shown. Textile, fur, hat and cap 
workers, and cigarmakers, however, reported 
a higher level of activity than in April a 
year ago. 


bia, on the contrary, largely improved condi- 
tions were indicated from April a year ago. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported the same 
unemployment volume during April as in 
March, the percentage in both months stand- 
ing at 11.8, contrasted with a fully employed 
situation in April last year. 

Further and more extensive improvement 
was shown by unions in the building trades 
during April, the 253 unions reporting with a 
membership total of 31,558 persons, indicating 
40-5 per cent of idleness, contrasted with 
45-7 per cent in March. The volume of 
employment available, however, was much 
lower than that of April a year ago, when 
23-2 per cent of the members were reported 
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The coal mining industry, as a whole, 
showed a small drop in employment from 
March, the Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions all contributing slightly to 
this decline. In addition to the unemploymnet 
recorded by coal miners, which in some cases 
was due to entire mine shutdowns, a large 
number of members were shown as working 
but a few days a week. Reports for April 
were received from 47 unions of these work- 
ers, with 18,067 members, 11.2 per cent of 
whom were idle, contrasted with 9.9 per cent 
in March. The situation in coal mining was 
also less favourable than in April, 1930, when 
8.6 per cent of the members reported were 
without employment, the contractions being 
chiefly confined to the Province of Alberta, 
though in Nova Scotia also a fractional unem- 
ployment gain was notéd. In British Colum- 
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idle. The most noteworthy employment ad- 
vance was recorded by carpenters and joiners, 
and among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers the situation improved substantially. 
Hod carriers and steam shovel and dredge- 
men, whose returns included but a small 
proportion of the total membership reported 
in the building trades, indicated large per- 
centage gains, and among granite and stone- 
cutters the percentage increase was note- 
worthy. Fractional improvement only was 
reported by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
electrical workers, and plumbers and steam- 
fitters. On the other hand, employment for 
tile layers, lathers and roofers showed a large 
falling off, and minor contractions occurred 
among bridge and structural iron workers. 
All trades participated substantially in the 
adverse situation shown as compared with 
April, 1930, the contractions reported by brick- 
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layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners, who together formed nearly 66 
per cent of the entire membership reported 
in the building trades, affecting the greatest 
number of tradesmen. 

The employment tendency in the trans- 
portation industries was upward during April, 
though the change from the previous month 
was slight. This was manifest by the returns 
tabulated from 759 unions of transportation 
workers, covering 71,603 members, 6,992 of 
whom, or a percentage of 9-8 were idle on the 
last day of April, contrasted with 10-9 per 
cent of unemployment in March. Steam, 
and street and electric railway employees, 
and navigation workers all contributed to this 
slight improvement, while among teamsters 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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and chauffeurs, nominal reductions occurred. . 
A moderate employment drop was shown by 
steam railway employees from April, 1930, 
when 6-8 per cent of idleness was registered 
in the transportation industries as a whole, 
and navigation workers were decidedly less 
active. Minor declines in activity were re- 
ported by teamsters and chauffeurs. The 
situation for street and electric railway em- 
ployees remained much the same, with a 
slight trend toward greater employment. 


Retail clerks reported 2-1 per cent of un- 
employment in April, contrasted with 1-8 
per cent in March, and with a fully engaged 
situation in April, 1930. The percentage for 
the month reviewed was based on the re- 
turns received from 5 associations of these 
workers, embracing a membership of 775 
persons. 

Civic employees, with 67 unions covering 
7,234 workers, indicated 7 or -1 per cent of 
their members idle on the last day of April, 
as compared with 1-5 per cent of inactivity 
in March, and -5 per cent in April last year. 


Workers in the miscellaneous group. of 
trades were afforded a greater volume of 
employment during April than in the previous 
month, as shown by the returns tabulated 
from 132 unions with 6,588 members. Of 
these 929, or 14-1 per cent, were unemployed 
on the last day of April, in contrast with 
17-0 per cent in March. Noteworthy im- 
provement in conditions was manifest by 
hotel and restaurant employees, and station- 
ary engineers and firemen, theatre and stage 
employees, and barbers were somewhat busier. 
Unclassified workers, however, reported small 
declines in activity. Compared with the situa- 
tion in April last year in the miscellaneous 
group of trades when 7-2 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, hotel and restaurant, and 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and un- 
classified workers all recorded employment 
Icsses during the month reviewed, the most 
extensive of which was reported by stationary 
engineers and firemen. 


From fishermen 4 returns were received in 
April, comprising a membership of 1,382 
persons, 33 of whom, or a_ percentage of 
2-4 were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, as compared with percentages of 4-0 
in March and 1:3 in April, 1930. 


Unemployment among lumber workers and 
loggers was in slightly greater volume during 
April than in the preceding month, the 5 
unions which made returns with a member- 
ship aggregate of 1,259 persons showing 37-3 
per cent of inactivity, compared with 34-0 
per cent in March. “Large employment cur- 
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soded pue ding SPANO MANOA AH VED AY AEN OD ITY CIID OO HEL CS WH ODI. H 000 HMSSS 
2s VAP DLO AAAI OOOH NHN HSS OIM OO ONO OM MOM 
peop eee MOM QI AAT MONA MDOAAHAA MA MOM oemerdeaordaaoe 
~~ Ee 
solnysnput 89 ELEY WH I>ITHIT W iS SIGH SOHSDOSA GOH Hi ASAR MON NON SSE 
SULINOVINUR AL SO EEE OF GP HAs SW HR OD 09 09 TH 8 98 0 HIS IAI OHS HAS Sm | 
x RVLAKSSMVSAS OSI GGSHKHSHSH SHAS SHH SN HN GHANOANAS | 
Sululyy SRG OS tt 0018 Hn 0 88 091 0 wy oy Sw. SAD HH RYH 00 DOP 29 
Sulsso : SH BSSHSASOHSSSASHSGH NS SOK SADNSANSTSS 
f - -OCOOS 8S & I19NR0 THRE Ht SO OVO ODT HE CREDO TS eno [ad 
puv sulieguny 7) SH = sae A =x SNCs sean | 
= SSHOHNSHSS BSTSRSH SHSRAH ST HONGO BEessrnex | 
oulyslyy Sse En TH DOD ER OR So HOD ED TH 2D 9 et YH oe | 


TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRA DE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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tailment was noted from April a year ago 
when 11-9 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. . 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 


JUNE, 1931 


and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1928 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
April, 1931, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, showed a decrease of 
nearly ten per cent when compared with that 
of the preceding month, while a gain of over 
thirty-two per cent was recorded over April 
last year. Tihe decline from March was wholly 
attributable to fewer placements in construc- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1929, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each one hun- 
dred applications for employment registered 
at the Offices of the Service throughout Can- 
ada, computations being made semi-monthly. 
It will be seen that the curves of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
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tion and maintenance, as relief work sponsored 
by the Government during the winter was 
gradually being completed. This decrease was 
partly offset by gains in farming and services, 
the changes in other groups being small. Con- 
struction and maintenance was also responsible 
for the gain shown over the corresponding 
month a vear ago when no relief program was 
under way. All remaining divisions showed 
declines under the yearly comparison, the 
largest being in manufacturing, farming and 
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declined slightly during the first half of the 
month, but showed a slight upward tendency 
during the latter half of the period under 
review, though the levels then attained were 
about two points lower than those indicated 
at the chose of April last year. The ratio 
of vacancies to each one hundred applications 
was 65:5 and 66-8 during the first and the 
second half of April respectively, in contrast 
with ratios of 68-3 and 69-3 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1930. The ratios of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications dur- 
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ing the periods under review were 63-1 and 
63°5 as compared with 63-2 and 65:3 during 
April, 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada was 1,634, as com- 
pared with 1,781 in the previous month and 
with 1,265 in April, 1980. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the Offices during 
the month under review was 2,467, as com- 
pared with 2,617 in March and with 1,840 in 
April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
April, 1931, was 1,562, of which 547 were in 
regular employment and 1,015 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,727 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,180 daily, consisting of 648 place- 
ments in regular and 532 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 39,310 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 37,474 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 13,123 of which 9,459 were 
of men and 3,664 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 24,351. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 29,- 
625 for men and 9,569 for women, a total of 
39,194, while applications for work numbered 
59,202 of which 46,856 were from men and 
12,346 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date. 











Placements 
Year 
i Regular Casual Totals 
TOOT Se AN ia coi bo 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
DA hh 0 UE A ee a 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
1923 0. tLe R ge, 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1024 est, AR Bock 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
TOZST ees kel, ere, SAS 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
O26 Faerie. Ze) | 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
DPA CRE NO >. s T R a 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
BOE aera 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
BA SC cr: a 260, 747 137, 620 388,367 
EUS TaN Oe | eae earn 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (4 months)....... 49,186 138, 018 187, 204 





Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia during April showed an increase of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding month and of over 11 per cent 
when compared with the corresponding month 
last year. There was an increase of nearly 18 
per cent in placements over March, and of 


over 14 per cent in comparison with April, 
1930. The gain in placements for the prov- 
ince, as a whole, over April of last year was 
all in the services’ division, as, although there 
was also an increase under construction and 
maintenance, it was offset by declines in trade 
and transportation. The changes in other 
groups were nominal. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 27; 
trade, 50; construction and maintenance, 123: 
and services, 604, of which 426 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 41 men and 
74 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


New Brunswick 

Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were nearly 12 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 2 per cent less favourable than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of over 9 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decline of 
3 per cent in comparaison with April, 1930. 
Services was the only group to show any gain 
of importance in placements over April last 
year, and this increase was more than offset 
by declines in construction and maintenance, 
logging and trade. Small changes only were 
recorded in other industrial divisions. The 
only industrial groups in which a substantial 
number of placements were made were: con- 
struction and maintenance, with 68; and ser- 
vices with 681 placements. Of the latter 456 
were of household workers. There were 114 
men and 72 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 22 per cent 
in the number of orders received by Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of nearly 5 per cent in comparaison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 26 per cent higher than 
in March and 10 per cent above April, 1930. 
Increased placements of female workers in 
the household section of the services’ division 
were responsible for the gain over April last 
year, although increases were also reported 
under construction and maintenance and 
farming. Of the declines in all other groups 
those in logging and manufacturing were the 
largest. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected duing the month 
were: manufacturing, 94; logging, 76; farm- 
ing, 51; construction and maintenance, 445- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1931 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 
CNN iMac 2 Pas I Nc Lie Pe RC CD tp ie 
egis- ace n- ments 
Offices Reported} Unfilled tered Referred placed ane 
during | at end of durin at end of eriod 
period period perio ¢ vacancies} Regular | Casual period Pp 1930 
Nova Scotiasic. 0. etc: sees aa aa 907 76 974 916 115 738 956 165 
ET alifax eo AC) Se 554 50 597 518 41 477 549 71 
News Glascowjaed gain. cee eae 123 24 132 169 53 57 142 56 
HOY nee She hats Cee ee ee 230 2 245 229 21 204 265 38 
New Brunswick..................... 817 33 802 787 186 601 716 205 
Chatham Glenys ee eel tuted eral 123 14 88 109 78 31 213 37 
IMONCtGIS tenn oe ee ae ae 275 7 273 271 65 206 93 102 
Sti Mohn Ns See OPE RCT oc A TE 419 1 441 407 3 36 410 66 
Queheews aes, saith ee 2,048 327 4,312 2,493 1,408 270 1,618 1,265 
PATTIOS Vdd Cope MRE ee ee. RI ea 0 22 0 18 
2a Oi UU UN AIL A A Hn LOE Rete ce RY 210 0 375 210 210 0 78 141 
Montrealn ice sate une enna) eae 900 191 2,464 836 600 105 1,091 697 
Quebecris vaste age eA, “AN 591 85 872 972 324 143 249 179 
COUT Oy etn e eens septic Giaenk ot aaa 6 4 23 2 2 0 25 32 
Sherbrooke.s ose ae Cae 151 13 310 158 137 6 79 105 
MbreepRiverss sec sues ee dauanoiiees 188 34 246 313 133 16 65 93 
Cntarignyn cee ce a te 21,674 892 29,845 21, 265 5,584 14,954 25,763 5,775 
Belleville: .a:bate....) Pega. AS, 127 0 125 125 26 99 115 109 
iBrantiordsSe-ae eee eee ee 898 7 1271 898 113 784 1,746 157 
Chathamere ete oe 156 11 225 157 52 105 540 144 
Cobaltn eee Mea ome 127 0 156 125 123 Z 82 68 
Morty Walliainiyte sere gies sone hem 112 0 158 112 75 37 223 132 
te] pee res ee AOS ER ee ay 128 34 294 130 69 30 442 70 
Hamilton neck § aes. ee ee 997 30 1, 493 993 286 650 4,315 328 
ESTES tone On atra: eye ep tama tet meek Gut 2,098 48 2,117 2,074 138 1,936 200 109 
ESitchenere Ne ee ee 927 5 1,095 934 86 837 550 196 
Woh dong 5 st ARs peeps oes die eens 2,128 13 2, 282 2,132 119 2,000 1,565 217 
Niagara tlalls\e nan seen eee 119 10 207 106 51 51 409 113 
INortheBayiatee Or Cie tie NEE ES 81 2 134 84 62 22 127 160 
Osh hiv knot ain ri ibe nie Tue ia 742 2 761 725 54 671 179 92 
OLA WAL Ue re Men eva ck tee Sih 1,505 174 1,830 1,463 397 912 3,681 333 
Pemilbrolse ts ieee Oe ND 278 2 381 293 162 131 36 148 
Peterborouchy sey ire ye ee 307 g 311 315 4 221 297 112 
OF GAT CDUn eerste line. tr hb erate 1,362 0 1,364 1,356 1,265 91 95 345 
et Catharines sana) Niivenieny. bal 428 6 642 417 9 388 1,536 133 
SULA HOMAS ae ae Mim lec hae a 28 ie 356 229 56 173 417 158 
Darna als CAA. MARES ORION Ee | 7 223 2 228 220 68 152 274 96 
Sault Stow Maricaa tee) ees 120 5 493 122 41 69 238 155 
Strationd sex aie cee ae nee 150 0 148 153 81 70 SST. 8 eC. 
uid bags a are A 141 10 312 111 77 34 101 457 
Dimming see: cee ee 94 0 207 94 67 7H 194 135 
LOronte. 4, PO hel Rae 7,574 485 12,471 URRY 1,829 5,071 6,215 1,530 
Windsor sinc ih era cerc 4 O- Diae anata 614 24 784 565 174 391 1,849 
WAAIMEODS ere hick cis ie ee 2,599 34 4,310 2,695 1,240 1,366 3,550 2 020 
Brandon eWeeee wigs ees VERE PD 342 9 432 323 204 119 9 247 
Dauphin Seen rae hs las a Oe tae 38 0 255 34 20 14 181 34 
WIM pee este ttn aenckares aauusm ene 2,219 25 3,623 2,338 1,016 1, 233 3,278 1,739 
Saskatehewan.........::.00:. 005... 3, 248 51 4,052 3,178 1,544 1,618 4,808 2,022 
Pieter att kul Red a Oe ae tae 239 3 279 219 29 190 207 | 68 
DMaliortseectpiwouk: Goa ae eee 57 0 57 57 57 0 0 36 
Moose Jaw 6d: ia See, eae 1,061 9 1,199 1,075 332 727 1, 133 709 
IN Bat leora.: cuneate) ol ee 118 5 73 84 77 7 19 60 
Fringe, Albert..2 ihigre aes: acubenty deny 164 18 385 138 79 59 300 94 
Regina net herent eps ot ne 666 0 1,003 662 456 206 1,680 519 
Saskatoon dass ao re. IAIN J 555 12 516 550 271 279 1, 146 289 
wits Currenty tue ees men en 165 2 190 161 118 43 135 70 
Woy buts Ste ky eet eee 59 2 55 52 45 7 95 87 
Yjorkstoptiasve nyse. aa tise A ited 8 164 0 295 180 80 100 93 90 
AUD Or Ea ONE OEM Nn Ta ae 4,450 24 6, 602 4,447 2,370 2, 064 6,575 25343 
Calgnr yt, cake AES Ea) ae 4 1,462 2 2,745 1,440 1,359 2,840 613 
Drum bolle. cd togccy0./ tee eer aeeoad 250 0 363 241 101 140 152 105 
EAinOntonn  yiecdnce see hee 1,472 19 1,933 1,468 708 750 2,957 1, 148 
eth brid gehen acs aero. ita en 970 3 ihe 957 101 856 415 222 
iMedicing Hint. hoc ee) oe 336 0 349 341 101 237 211 255 
British Columbia.................... 3,411 18 8,305 3,529 676 740 6,762 1, 682 
Cranbroolie:. soniict.o.. ehee 45 1 168 45 39 6 157 85 
Kamiloopstit ita une gi tea ia ghee 48 0 265 52 30 17 53 133 
NanaimoNedt 2a Sab Web Oe 940 0 1,008 938 6 932 580 19 
IN C1SOnG A! ih) ure tines RPA puate Ane 95 0 133 95 79 16 18 174 
INewaWestminster: css emai Deen 59 0 118 58 25 33 159 52 
Penticton! (yi) ANRIaT -ee srigr is is 92 5 108 88 38 48 79 44 
Prince: Georgoue ie ae ee 16 0 56 14 13 1 24 21 
Pres Ruperts ol eee Nes 121 0 154 123 4 119 193 109 
tevelstoke te, Ui gy 40 hi edad sani is 166 0 248 166 1 165 73 81 
WiAnCOUV eri. whe tila Comet ae 723 12 4,714 846 327 413 4,619 800 
LOLOTAA EAA emia ey, Wee 1,106 0 14333 1,104 114 990 807 164 
AT CM C66 ie thi ee oe Tal A 39,194 1,455 59, 202 39,310 13,123 24,351 59,748 15,547* 
Ment ec eibnh Aan te cm ne Reem 29,625 272 46,856 29,631 9,459 19, $85 44,538 11,580 
Womens, y OAtRUees. seer hl ee sips 9,569 1,183 12,346 9,679 3, 664 4,366 6,210 3,967 








*70 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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and services 983, of which 755 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 777 of men and 631 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunites as indicated by 
orders listed at Ontario offices during April 
were nearly 27 per cent less favourable than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 70 per 
cent better than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 
over 28 per cent in placements when compared 
with March, but a gain of nearly 76 per cent 
in comparison with April, 1930. The net 
gain in placements for all industrial divisions 
over April of last year was slightly less than 
that in construction and maintenance alone, 
as, although there were no additional large 
gains under services and farming these were 
more than offset by declines in all other 
groups. The exceptional gain under construc- 
tion and maintenance was due to work un- 
dertaken in relief of unemployment. Manu- 
facturing showed the largest decrease, follow- 
ed by transportation, logging and trade, in 
the order named. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 789; log- 
ging, 401; farming, 1,197; transportation, 152; 
construction and maintenance, 12,564; trade, 
434, and services, 4,944, of which 2,507 were 
of household workers. During the month 
4,261 men and 1,323 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 

During the month of April, positions offer- 
ed through Employment Offices in Manitoba 
were nearly 4 per cent less than in the prece- 
ding month and nearly 23 per cent below the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of over 2 per cent 
when compared with March and of nearly 29 
per cent in comparison with April, 1930. All 
industrial divisions, except construction and 
mainteniance, in which gains were small, par- 
ticipated in the declines in placements from 
April of last year, those in services and farm- 
ing being mainly responsible for the reduc- 
tion under this comparison. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 41; farming, 605; construction and main- 
tenance, 493; trade, 81; and services, 1,369, 
of which 1,154 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 787 men 
and 453 women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of over 25 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 14 per cent less than during the 


corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain also of over 26 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decline of 
over 6 per cent in comparison with April, 
1930. As in Manitoba, reduced placements in 
farming and services were mainly responsible 
for the decline from April of last year, 
although trade also contributed to the reduc- 
tions. The only gains of importance were in 
construction* and maintenance and _ logging. 
The changes in other groups were nominal 
only. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 67; logging, 40; farm- 
ing, 936; construction and maintenance, 1,052; 
and services, 977, of which 639 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,061 men and 483 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment offices in 
Alberta during April, was nearly 15 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but over 31 
per cent greater than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
of nearly 16 per cent in placements when 
compared with March, but a gain of over 31 
per cent in comparison with April, 1930. Re- 
lef work accounted for the gain in placements 
over April of last year, as the only groups to 
show improvement were construction and 
maintenace and logging, under both of which 
work of this kind was provided. Of the de- 
clines, those in farming, services, and manu- 
facturing were the most noteworthy. The 
majority of placements made during the 
month were in the following groups: logging, 
129; farming, 887; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,587; and services 747, of which 528 
were of household workers. During the 
month 1,981 men and 389 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During April, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia called for 
over ll per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 6 per cent in ex- 
cess of the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 12 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with March and _ of 
over 8 per cent in comparison with April, 
1930: As in Alberta, increased placements 
under construction and maintenance and log- 
ging, due to work provided in relief of un- 
employment, were responsible for the gain 
over April last year, as the only other group 
to show any improvement was trade, and in 
this the increase was small. Of the declines, 
those in manufacturing, services and farming 
were the most noteworthy. Industrial groups 
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in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 73; 


logging, 325; farming, 150; transportation, 
137; construction and maintenance, 1,789; 


trade, 61; and services 874, of which 504 were 
of household workers. There were 437 men 
and 239 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1981, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
13,123 placements in regular employment, 
5,821 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 606 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 546 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 60 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The two certificates granted in the province 
of Quebec during April were issued at the 
Quebec city office to logging camp cooks 
travelling to employment within territory 
covered by that office. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Ontario 
centres during April were 108 in number, 106 
of which were to provincial points. Of these 
46 were issued at Port Arthur, to 43 bushmen, 
one hotel worker, one painter and one shoe 
maker going to situations within the same 
zone. Included in the transfers from Sud- 
bury were one farm hand travelling to Toronto 
and 23 bush workers, 4 lumber mill workers, 
2 gas engineers, one cook and one cookee 
to centres within the Sudbury zone. In addi- 
tion, the Sudbury zone received 15 river drivers 
from Pembroke and 6 river drivers, one hotel 
poter and one cook from North Bay. The 
North Bay office also shipped one farm hand 
to Cobalt. From Hamilton one drag line 
operator was sent to Windsor and _ from 
Toronto 2 tile setters to Port Arthur, while 
to a point within its own zone Fort William 
transferred one cook. The 2 workers going 
outside the province were destined to the 
Winnipeg zone, one a mill-wright conveyed 
from Port Arthur and one a smelter worker 
journeying from Sudbury. 

In Manitoba 278 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during April, 234 
of whom were travelling to provincial situ- 
ations and 44 to points outside the province. 
Provincially the Winnipeg office was instru- 
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mental in the transfer of one farm hand, 10 
farm household workers, one hotel waitress 
and 2 domestics to Brandon; one farm hand 
and one hotel worker to Dauphin; and of 109 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 29 railway con- 
struction workers, 11 highway construction 
workers, 46 general labourer, 4 carpenters, 5 
bricklayers, 2 town domestics, one butcher, 
one steel worker, 4 cookees, one blacksmith, 
one blacksmith’s helper and one engineer to 
centres within the Winnipeg zone. In addi- 
tion, Dauphin despatched one labourer to 
a point within its own zone. The Winnipeg 
office was responsible for the entire move- 
ment outside the province, which included 
transfers of 3 farm hands and 3 sawmill work- 
ers to Port Arthur, 3 hotel cooks to Regina 


_and 35 farm hands to various agricultural dis- 


tricts throughout Saskatchewan. 

Reduced rate certificates to the number of 
83 were issued in Saskatchewan during April, 
79 of which were provincial and 4 inter-pro- 
vincial. The latter were granted at Saskatoon 
to one driller’s helper and 2 farm hands: 
travelling to Dauphin, and to one hotel worker 
going to Edmonton. To rural localities 
within the province Saskatoon despatched 27 
farm hands and one farm household worker; 
Moose Jaw 8 farm hands; and Regina 10 
farm hands. From Moose Jaw also one town 
domestic went to Regina and one blacksmith 
to Swift Current, while from Regina 3 rail- 
way construction labourers were conveyed to 
North Battleford; one mechanic and one hotel 
housekeeper to Swift Current; one labourer 
to Saskatoon; one town domestic to Moose 
Jaw; and one teacher and one telephone line 
man within the Regina zone. The Saska- 
toon office was, in addition, responsible for 
the transfer of one logger and one town 
housekeeper to the Prince Albert zone, which 
zone was also the destination of 17 sawmill 
labourers and 3 river drivers who secured 
their certificates for transportation at the 
Prince Albert office. 

Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate 83 persons. 
secured certificates at Alberta offices during 
April, 73 of whom travelled to employment at 
provincial points and 10 to centres in other 
provinces. The labour movement within the 
province comprised the transfer from Edmon- 
ton of 2 farm hands, one teamster and one 
store clerk to Calgary, 1 farm hand to Drum-. 
heller, and of 14 farm hands, 12 miners, 7 
highway construction teamsters, 3 labourers,. 
3 gardeners, 3 carpenters, 2 farm domestics, 
one waitress, one cook, one blacksmith and one. 
axe man to points within the Edmonton zone.. 
In addition, Calgary despatched 5 farm 
hands and one farm housekeeper to Drum-. 
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heller; one farm hand to Edmonton; and 
12 farm hands and one farm housekeeper 
within the Calgary zone. The Edmonton 
office effected all transfers outside the prov- 
ince, which were of farm help, the Swift 
Current and North Battleford zones each 
receiving 1 farm hand, and the Saskatoon zone 
7 farm hands and one farm housekeeper. 
British Columbia offices despatched 52 
workers at the special rate during April, all 
to provincial situations. Of these, 49 travelled 
on certificates issued at Vancouver and in- 
cluded 2 flunkeys and one cook going to 
Kamloops; one electrician to Kelowna; one 
farm hand each to the Penticton and Prince 
George zones; and 35 loggers, 2 farm hands, 3 
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cooks, one waitress, one flunkey and one 
town housekeeper within the Vancouver zone. 
The balance of this provincial movement was 
from Prince Rupert, which office transferred 
one farm hand and one bookkeeper to Prince 
George and one steel worker within its own 
zone. | 

Of the 606 workers who received specia! 
rates transportation vouchers 369 were carried 
by the Canadian National Railways, 224 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 7 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 5 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway and one by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way. 


(4) Building Permits issued im Canada during April 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
Jated returns from 61 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $13,786,466 during 
April, as compared with $9,906,567 in the pre- 
ceding month and $16,978,076 in the same 
month last vear. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $3,879,899 or 39-2 per cent in the 
first comparison, but a decrease of $3,191,610. 
or 18-8 per cent, as compared with April, 1930. 
In considering these figures, it should be noted 
that the wholesale costs of building materials 
have this year averaged much lower than in 
any of the past eleven years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,000 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $5,000,000 
and for some 2,700 other buildings estimated 
to cost more than $7,000,000. In March, 
authority was given for the erection of over 
800 dwellings and 1,600 other buildings, valuel 
at approximately $3,600,000 and $5,690 000 re- 
spectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tanio, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and _ British 
Columbia recorded increases in the value 9f 
building permits issued during Apri! as com- 
pared with March, 19381, the greatest gain of 
$1,335,605 taking place in Nova Scotia. 


As compared with April, 19380, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
authorized; Quebec indicated the most pro- 
nounced gain of $1,460,784; or 59 per cent. 
‘Among the remaining provinces, the greatest 
decline, of $3,254,115 or 45-5 per cent, was in 
Ontario. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver registered increases in the building 
authorized during April as compared with the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 
April, 1980, while in Toronto there was an 


increase in the former, but a decline in the 
latter comparison. Of the smaller centres, 
Halifax, New Glasgow, Moncton, Sherbrooke, 
Westmount, Belleville, Fort William, Ottawa, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, Port Arthur, 
Welland, Woodstock, Brandon and _ Prince 
Rupert reported increases in the value of the 
building represented by the permits issued, as 
campared with March, 1981, and April, 1930. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1°20-1951-—The following table gives the value 
o? the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for th2 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first four months 
of the same years are also given (1926-100). 























Pach 
Indexes of 
Indexes 5 
Value of of value poe se « 
Value of permits of permits buildi a 

iat permits issued in issued in a SPDR ag id 

bi issued in first four first four fist tous 

April months months ey Vos 

(1920= 100) (1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

TOS Tes ee 13,786,466 | 37,133,365 107-4 83-8 
19S0R2 8). 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 134-5 ga.2 
1929. 29,65',709 | 72,606,937 210-1 99-2 
1928 ee 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 149-8 96-8 
1027 anes 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 122-5 96-8 
P02 ON ane 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 120-2 101-7 
1925.46.84 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 102-6 103-1 
1924 Vk 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 91-8 111-6 
1 Es teach 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 112-9 110-8 
192200524: 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 99-9 107-7 
192 es 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 78-3 136-9 
1920... .... 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 100-0 143-1 


The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was smaller than the average for 
the months, January-April, in the years since 
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1920, although it was higher than the total 
recorded in 1925, 1924, 1922, 1921 or 1920. The 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials, however, was decidedly 
lower than in any other year of the record. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
April and March, 1931, and April, 1930. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 
— SS SSS 








Cities April, March, Apri, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island-- 

Charlottetown ....|............).......0.... 47,500 
Nova Scotia.......... 1, 558,340 222 UoO 654, 340 
*Halifaxdy) ely. ae 1,496, 420 220, 485 616, 420 
New Glasgow....... 57, 450 a 700 30,700 
AOVONEY Ae re! 4,470 550 7, 220 
New Brunswick..... 121,460 29, 730 1,314, 629 
IPrederictone.cen eal eek aoe 8,600 4,000 
SMoncetonuasctee ck 78.015 2,800 27,540 
SSainty olny es 43,445 18, 330 1, 283, 089 
Quebec.............. 3,937,562 3,372,922 2,476, 778 

*Montreal—* Maison 
NEUME)/ Rta E AES. 3,226,562 | 2,973,948 | 1,403,765 
*Quebecas. sre uy 222,960 241,924 529,385 
Shawinigan Falls.... 52 410) send Sas 21,200 
*Sherbrooke. . #2 300, 700 24,000 63,400 
*Three Rivers....... 36, 295 15,800 438, 695 
*Westmount......... 145, 630 117, 250 20,333 
Ontario.............. 3,894,267.) 3,113, te 7,148,382 
Belleville........... 21,700 15,340 
*Brantford \ie.sadee 41,478 62, 043 32,887 
Chatham eer ee se oeres 4,440 15, 000 26,537 
*Fort William....... 53,400 10, 900 49, 200 
Galt Rens) eh 22,397 16,525 34,785 
“Guelph ore. hieee 33, 243 20, 605 54,778 
*Hamiltonts ceo. seek 389, 300 783 , 950 675, 900 
eKMaingstond. ance 54,485 12,154 78,713 
*Kitchener.......... 58,970 39,122 251,566 
*Wondon1 yee ae 214, 220 150,835 436,320 
Niagara Falls....... 34,260 6,380 65,320 
BWA foc e ta. ee 6,475 20,500 17,835 
SOLA Waer er nome. 466, 645 325, 240 279, 095 
Owen Sound........ 15, 000 7,500 12,700 
*Peterborough....... 37,872 145 36, 945 
Port Arthurse.) 41,180 6, 268 38,410 
*Stratford Jj55:)) ee 17,798 7,803 68,891 
*St. Catharines...... 77,100 158, 085 76, 665 
“Sto Thomasiim an 13,620 6,140 24, 960 

















*Total—35 Cities. ... 





Cities April, March, April, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
SALA. see ee 10,922 16,150 60, 861 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 29, 245 56, 631 56,812 
TRORODtOM ERE eh o> 1, 668, 090 869, 425 3,421,083 


York and East 
York Rai 471, 855 460,580 871,048 











Welland.. 4 : 19, 620 14,195 16,135 

S WINGSOTE te eee 44,190 29,455 174,975 
East Windsor..... 990 2,550 77,450 
Riverside......... 2,950 3,150 22,350 
Sandwich......... 1,600 450 9,975 
Walkerville : 18, 000 8,000 141,000 
Woodstock.......... 23, 222 4,017 19, 846 
Manitoba............ 1,084,899 Olt fo: 862,325 
“Brandon i2uey eee 21,104 75 9,810 
St. Boniface......... 14, 445 4,550 16,365 
TWinnipegwc cscs, 1,049,350 306, 650 836, 150 
ieee eleaiols 5 See 785, 070 364,475 LPB YAP G4 
*Moose Jaw.......... 38, 455 0,000 47,610 
MEVESING cue ee iene 110,995 244,450 445 , 257 
*"Saskatoon.......... 640, 620 114, 450 739,705 
Albertans ea. Oe 470,613 | 1,281,023 | 1,865,175 
TCalgary ec, eee 276, 333 208, 090 847, 888 
*E.dmonton.......... 173, 085 55,125 922, 480 
Lethbridge......... 19,220 | 1,009,600 92,312 
Medicine Hat....... 1,975 8, 208 2,495 
British Columbia. . 1,934, 255 1,210,602). 15376,375 
Kamloops). 3 . 44.2. 14, 255 39,800 30, 835 
Nanaimo!) . 42), 1,945 170 11, 220 
*New Westminster... 52,950 45,975 99,410 
Prince Rupert....... 24, 755 9,518 3, 250 
*Vancouver... | SLSTB0F635 1,001, 135 1,114,450 
North Vancouver. 12,080 9,935 19,315 
SVACLOLIAT Ee CE etre 97, 635 104, 069 97, 830 
Total—61 Cities....| 13,786, 466 9,906,567 | 16,978,076 
12,952,255 8.182,8547| 15,250, 885 




















EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
| UNITED STATES 


HTAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 

and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Mustry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
April, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 


cities. Summary figures for May, 1931, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during April showed, on the 
whole, some further improvement. There was 
a further seasonal improvement in the build- 
ing trade, public works contracting, brick and 
tile manufacture, and the clothing industries. 
The numbers unemployed showed a further 
decrease in a number of the textile industries 
(the principal exceptions being the cotton 
and lace industries), and employment also 
improved in coal-mining, slate quarrying, steel 
and tinplate manufacture, constructional en- 
gineering, and the motor vehicle industry. 
There were increases, however, in the num- 
bers unemployed in pottery manufacture, 
general and marine engineering, and the 
cotton and lace industries. 
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There was some improvement in employ- 
ment in each of the administrative divisions, 
except the Northwestern, but in the north of 
England and in Scotland, Wales and North- 
ern Ireland employment was still very bad. 
In the Midlands Division it remained bad. 
In London and the Southern area employ- 
ment was moderate and much better than in 
other parts of the country. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at April 
27, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
20:9, as compared with 21:5 at March 23, 
1931, and with 14-2 at April 28, 1930. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at April 27, 
1931, was 16-3, as compared with 16:5 at 
March 23, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 4:6, as compared with 
5:0. For males alone the percentage at April 
27, 1931, was 22-0, and for females, 18-0; at 
March 23, 1931, the corresponding percentages 
were 22-7 and 18-4. 

At April 27, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,848,170 wholly un- 
employed, 556,978 temporarily stopped, and 
114,965 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,520,113. This was 60,005 less 
than a month before, but 821,727 more than 
a year before. The total imcluded 1,844,129 
men, 70,888 boys, 547,549 women and _ 57,547 
girls. 

The 1,848,170 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,276,110 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 468,800 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
103,260 uninsured persons. The wholly un- 
employed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,671,290, included 220,367 men, 5,374 boys, 
46,101 women and 3,052 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 27, 1931, was 
2,593.845. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0.2 per cent in April 1931, as compared with 
March, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 1-5 
per cent according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
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included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
quarrying and non-metallic mining, crude pet- 
roleum production, public utilities, trade 
(wholesale and retail), hotels, canning and pre- 
serving, and laundries, dyeing and cleaning. 

Increased employment in April was shown 
in 10 of the 15 industrial groups: Anthracite 
mining, 3-9 per cent; metalliferous mining, 
0-7 per cent; quarrying and non-metallic min- 
ing, 8-7 per cent; power, light, and water, 0-4 
per cent; electric railroads, 0-5 per cent; 
wholesale trade, less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent; retail trade, 2-6 per cent; canning and 
preserving, 12-5 per cent; laundries, 1-1 per 
cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 8:8 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in 
April in the remaining 5 groups: Manu- 
facturing, 0-4 per cent; bituminous coal min- 
ing, 3-3 per cent; crude petroleum producing, 
3°3 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 0-6 per 
cent; and hotels, 1-5 per cent. 

Pay-roll totals were greater in April than in 
March in 6 of the 15 industrial groups, namely, 
anthracite mining, quarrying, and non-metallic 
mining, retail trade, canning and preserving, 
laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. The re- 
maining nine groups showed decreased earn- 
ings over the month interval. 

The Pacific geographic division showed an 
increase in employment of 2-6 per cent, the 
New England and East North Central 
divisions reported increases of 0-4 per cent 
each, and the West North Central division in- 
creased Q-1 per cent. The remaining 5 
divisions reported decreased employment, the 
East South Central showing the greatest loss 
in employment, 0-8 per cent. Decreased pay- 
roll totals were shown in each geographic 
division, with the exception of the Mountain 
division which reported a slight increase over 
the month interval. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of January and February, 1931, 
and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of April. 
The number of employees of Class I rail- 
roads as at February 15, totalled 1,300,580 
representing a decrease of 1:3 per cent since 
January 15, 1930 The amount of pay-roll 
in the entire month of February was $168,- 
126,650, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 8-1 per cent. 
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Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In May, 1928, the proportion of unem- 


ployed union members was 13 per cent; in 
May, 1929, 11 per cent; in May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; in May, 1931, 17-1 per cent. The per- 
centages since the beginning of 1931 are as 
follows: January, 19-8; February, 19; March, 
Ise Aprile? +7; | Mays 17* 0 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,000,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during May. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Right-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any ork 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortafi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
bind perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
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character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing. and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
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hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed. occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
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default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept in 
sanitary condition. 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Ploughing, harrowing and seeding the land- 
ing field at R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of Contractor, Mr. J. F. Rose, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, May 5, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $4300. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 














follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per day per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... $6 50 8 
per hour 4 
Ordinary labourers... 6s... aa 0 40 8 
Tractor operators.................. 0 45 8 


eS ee ENE 


'Trenton, Ont. 


Erection of hollow tile walls at Hangar A-3, 
R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Quinte Construction Ltd., 
Date of contract, May 13, 
1931. Amount of contract, $4,650. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 





i 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
EMASECPOLR este). Ayer hs ae els 1 00 8 
CArpontors i dace ee tie 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers................ 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team, horse-wagor......... 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Electricians tit up) salen t) voll 0 70 8 
Concrete workers......5..¢0..5.... 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers..... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 





Construction of a concrete apron at Hangar 
A-2, R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Rayner Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, May 
19, 1931. Amount of contract, $4,900. The 
above-mentioned fair wages schedule was also 
inserted in this contract. 


Laying and jointing 20-inch water main from 
Water Tower to Hangar A-2 at RCAF. 
Training Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Quinte Construction Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 20, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $4,925. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Laying and jointing suction pipe from Bay 
of Quinte to Water Tower, R.C.A.F. Train- 
ing Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Quinte Construction Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 29, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $3,950. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, ete.) 


Construction of a public building at Shu- 
benacadie, NS. Name of contractor, Wm. R. 
McDonald, Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, 
May 15, 1931. Amount of contract, $15,124.90 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete workers.................. $0 35 8 48 
Concrete mixers. 0.00 0 50 8 48 
Concrete finishers— 
WOOT). 5 Mt 2 on Ba ELH 0 60 8 48 
Male pie itl ch ee eden te tie bi 1 00 8 48 
Stonemasons...... 0 90 8 48 
Sponecwiterss. isc ya 0 90 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ Ow 8 48 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 85 8 48 
Helpers’ sheet metal workers...... 0 40 8 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 48 
Terrazzo layersis i), 24, Se. 0 90 8 48 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 40 8 48 
Marble wottorey s)he oA Acwvael, 2h 0 90 8 48 
Tie shttersy Wed)... aba be 0 90 8 48 
Metahiathors 2 ayeseks | Solem | 0 60 8 48 
PAB UOT OTR het LS cccpt lion. Oe 1 00 8 48 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 40 8 48 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 48 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 0 40 8 48 
Dloctriviagae i a ee 75 8 48 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 40 8 48 
AUOUTETSL OA TION, LA oft 0 35 8 48 
Motor truck driver........,....... 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 80 8 48 
eam, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 


SS a a ea Pe 


Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the Dynamometer Room, National Research 
Council, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Bred JeAge Wilson, Ottawa; ‘Ont. !Datelofscon- 
tract, April 28, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$700. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Roe rsatoe. eo st ee $0 80 8 
Dabourarae ys OF ony iT, ‘te 0 45 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon...... 1 00 8 
Motor truck driver... .: 25. .<¢e.c. 0 50 8 


ceca i AMY, emir ene 00 | ee a 

Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the Drill Hall, Craig street, Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Fred A. Wilson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 22, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $3,500. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract ag fol- 
lows: 


Se EE aL 
——0—aeoaowowaqqswqmoT#0oTT09TRRHT]9R{EoO eo 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Wlent ining 6%... eho Atay, 33 $0 90 8 
Skilled: labourers: 95-0 55.06). 0 45 8 
Ba DOUTEY A: te ee 0 40 8 


Installation of electric fixtures in the addi- 
tion to the public building at Edmonton, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Hillas Electric 
Co. Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
March, 31, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,- 
124.70. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building, Keewatin, Ont. Name of contract- 
ors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ever (Oni. . Wate: of contract, May 1, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $1,235. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Victoriaville, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Gustave Mercure, Drummondville, 
PiQum Daten oof contract, April 27, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $1,716.25... The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Post Orrice DrpartTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
presion of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 

Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrew A Oss, Mt Ot= 


tawa, Ont... $ 416 70 


Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, 


etc. 
Pritchard-Andrew Co. ride Ot: 


tawaseOnts) . OY: ae 178 52 
Making up and Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uni- 
forms. 
Paton Manufacturing Co., Wie hen hee 
Momigeoal, 3.6)3 stares Ula ants Sone 7,978 Ol 
Grant-Holden-Graham bites tin@) ta 
CVV eh OCLs Ean eT eee ee 328 37 
Rosamond Woollen Co., Almonte, 
Ontde eis wot whan ledee wah bk 738! 82 
Workmen Uniform Co., Montreal, 
i wir teedyl tne is! the haan aes Jeng 124 23 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Ham- 
iTton, uOnto: oft otolresnon chevtiee de 825 00 
Miner Rubber Co., Granby, PeOn ds nxt2 Si6ea0 
Richelieu Mfg. Co., St. Hyacinthe, 
AH AE RON SRNR ieee Mane er Oe 504 20 


Mail Bag Fittings 
Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont.. 85 26 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., bb AOL. 


tawa, Ont.. 269 50 
Stamping Ink and Pads 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd, Ot- 
awe Onels Tie Bath. eo ry ihe 40° 85 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest., 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HALiFrax, N.S——CERTAIN JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Loca No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
employers agree to respect and observe the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union. Foremen 
must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for both day and night work. If neces- 
sary to work split shift running from day into 
night hours or vice versa, the shift will consist 
of seven hours and be paid at night rates. 

Wages for hand compositors, make-ups, ma- 
chine operators and journeymen not otherwise 
specified not less than $35 per week for day 
work and $38 for night work, This is an in- 
crease of $5 per week for day work and $3 per 
week for night work over the rates formerly 
in effect. Machinists and machinist operators 
to be paid $2 per week above the scale. Fore- 
nee to receive at least $3 per week above the 
scale. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays double time. 

One apprentice allowed for every three 
journeymen employed, and no office will have 
more than four apprentices. The foreman of 
the office and the local apprentice committee 
will examine applicants for apprenticeship as to 
their fitness, and all applicants must have a 
common school education. Apprentices must be 
at least 16 years of age and they will serve five 
vears. They must complete the course in Print- 
ing of the International Union. They will try 
yearly examinations before the local committee 
on apprentices. 

Wages for apprentices: two-fifths of journey- 
man’s wages for third year, one-half for fourth 
year and two-thirds for fifth year. 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party will be appointed, and all dis- 
putes will be referred to it. If this committee 
is unable to agree, the matter will be referred 
to a board of arbitration each party selecting 
two representatives and these four to agree on 


a fifth, the decision of this board to be final 
and binding. It is provided however that local 
union laws not affecting wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions or the laws of the International 
Union will not be subject to arbitration. Any 
member who is discharged may appeal to the 
union and later if necessary to the local stand- 
ing committee whose decision will be final and 
binding. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to ex- 
ecute struck work. 

In consideration of the observance of the 
agreement, the union agrees to allow the use 
of the union label. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
BuiLpIna TRADES UNIONS. 


Agreements to be in effect from May 1931, to 
May 1932 (the wage scale being the same as 
that in effect for the year 1930 to 1931.) 

Only members of the National Catholic unions 
to be employed by the general contractors, and 
sub-contractors must also observe the conditions 
and wage scale of the agreements. The business 
agent may visit the jobs. 

The hours of work for each union are deter- 
mined, 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
from midnight to 7 a.m. double time. No work 
on Sundays, Church holy days of obligation, St. 
Jean Baptiste Day or Labour Day. 

Disputes will be settled by conciliation and 
arbitration. 

There is a provision that in case of infraction 
of the agreement, a fine may be imposed. 

Minimum wages per hour: bricklayers $1, 
bricklayers’ apprentices 40 cents, plasterers $1, 
plasterers’ apprentices to be agreed upon with 
the contractor, masons $1. masons’ apprentices 
40). cents, carpenters and joiners 55 and 60 cents, 
foreman carpenter (ordinary) 70 cents, fore- 
man carpenter (general) $1, painters 50 cents, 
tinsmiths and roofers 50 cents, plumbers and 
electricians 50 cents, labourers 40 cents, mortar 
and celanite mixers, plaster mixers and hod 
earriers 50 cents, cement finishers and polishers 
70 cents. terrazzo experts. tile and marble set- 
ters $1, wood lathers 55 cents (or $3 per 
thousand) metal lathers 55 cents, stationary 
engineers on portable machines 65 cents, driver 
with one horse and eart 55 cents, driver with 
two horses and cart 80 cents. 


QUEBEQ, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN PAINTING Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION OF PAINTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1931, to 
May 1, 1932. 

This agreement is similar to the agreements 
with general contractors noted above with a 
wage rate of 50 cents per hour for painters 
but with the addition of the following clauses: 

Union members are to work for the con- 
tractors parties to the agreement in preference 
to other employers, as long as work is available. 

Union members will not take evening work 
which would injure contractors. 

A joint committee consisting of three em- 
ployers and three workers will be formed to 
study the problems of the trade. 


ee 
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One apprentice allowed for ev_ry ten jour- 
neymen. 

If either party wishes a change in wages 
they must notify the other party on January 15. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN PLUMBING CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION OF PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1931, 
to May, 1932, one month’s notice of renewal, 
change or cancellation to be given. 

This agreement is similar to the agreements 
with general contractors noted above with a 
wage rate of 50 cents per hour for plumbers 
and electricians but with the addition of the 
following clauses:— 

The right of the employer is recognized to 
discharge a workman who is incompetent or 
who does not observe shop rules. 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54-hour week; during 
June, July and August 10 hours per day with 
no work on Saturday afternoon, a 55-hour 
week, 

If in case of necessity work is done on Sun- 
day or a holy day, double time will be paid. 

Union members will not be allowed to work 
outside of regular working hours when they are 
employed by a contractor signing this agree- 
ment. 

Apprentices are to be 16 years old and the 
number is limited to one to every journeyman. 
They must take the course at the technical 
school. 

Wages for apprentices: first year $6 per 
week, second year $8, third year $10, fourth 
year 612. 

A joint committee will be formed consisting 
of two employers and two union members to 
settle disputes and to study questions relating 
to the improvement of the trade. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.— CERTAIN RoorIng Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION oF TINSMITHS AND ROOFERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1931, to 
May, 1932. 


Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to furnish competent men. 

Hours: 48 per week in the winter and 55 per 
week in the summer. 

Overtime: time and one half to 11 p.m., and 
double time thereafter. 

One apprentice allowed for every five jour- 
neymen. 

Union members must not work at the shops 
of other employers after regular working hours. 

Disputes will be referred to conciliation and 
arbitration and no strike or lockout to occur 
until all means of conciliation have been tried. 

The wage rate for tinsmiths and roofers 
noted above in the agreement with general con- 
tractors is 50 cents per hour. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
PAPERHANGERS, GLAZIERS AND GLASS WorK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT CounctIL No. 5. 


The agreement which is in effect from April 
1, 1929, to April 1, 1932, and which was sum- 
marized in the Lasour GaAzerre, June, 1929, 
has been amended. 

The increase in wages which was to have been 
made on April 1, 1931, from 85 to 90 cents per 
hour has been deferred for one year, the rate 


remaining at 85 cents per hour until April 1, 

1932. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC.-—~MASTER PLASTERERS’ SEc- 
TION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE INCOR- 
PORATED OF MONTREAL AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL No. 33. 


The agreement which is in effect from Sep- 
tember 15, 1930, to April 30, 1932, which was 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 
1930, has been amended. 

The increase in wages which was to have 
been made on May 1, 1931, from $1.05 to $1.15 
per hour has been deferred for one year, the 
rate remaining at $1.05 until April 30, 1932. 


MONTREAL, QUmREC-—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT 
AND Frosr INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
WoRrRKERS. LOCAL No. 23. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Hither party wishing to 
renew it in its present form or with change 
will give notice 90 days prior to expiration. 

Only union members to be employed. When 
an emergency exists for which the local union 
cannot supply mechanics or improvers other 
men may be employed and will work under 
permit until replaced by union members. The 
union agrees that it will work under this form 
of signed trade agreement with any master in- 
sulator to whom it furnishes labour and also 
that master insulators shall have preference in 
labour supply. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: Overtime on regular working days 
and work on Saturday afternoons, time and 
one-half; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays. No work on Labour Day, except in 
ease of emergency when double time will be 
paid. 

Wages for mechanics: 80 cents per hour. 

Not more than three improvers to every two 
mechanics to be employed. Improvers will not 
be eligible for mechanics’ examination until 
they have spent four years at the trade. 


Wages for improvers, 40 cents, 50 cents and 
70 cents per hour. 

Employers parties to the agreement will not 
sub-let any of their work nor will any member 
of a firm or officer of a corporation or their 
agents execute any of the work of application 
of materials. Union members agree not to con- 
tract, sub-contract or estimate on work or act 
in any trade capacity other than that of 
workman. 

On work out of the city, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time at straight time except 
where berth is provided. 

No limitations or restrictions will be placed 
on the individual working effort of union mem- 
bers. 

No lockouts except when of a general nature 
and ordered by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association and no strikes except when of a 
general nature and ordered by the Building 
Trades Council. Trade disputes will be settled 
without cessation of work and in cases where 
the parties fail to agree will be referred to a 
disinterested umpire whose findings will be final 
and binding. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO.—THE CARPENTER AND GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION AND THE GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE TOoR- 
ONTO BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE ToR- 
ONTO District MANAGING COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS OF CAN- 
ADA. 


This agreement which is in effect from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931, was printed 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, December, 1929, page 
1414. Under its provision wages were to be in- 
creased on January 1, 1931, from $1.10 to $1.15 
per hour, but at the beginning of the year, it 
was agreed to forego this increase and the 
wage rate remains at $1.10 per hour for the 
year 1931. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers, Locat No. 20. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 2o.019315 
to April 30, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect, which was noted in the Lazour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930, February, 1929, and July. 
1928, with the following exceptions:— 

Wages for journeymen have been reduced 
from $1 to 924 cents per hour. 

A third year improver may execute work on 
hot water heated jobs. 

On work outside the territory of the local 
union the union will not prevent union mem- 
bers (in excess of one mechanic and one im- 
prover) from paying their own board and 
transportation. 

For work on Labour Day which will only be 
done in case of emergency, triple time will be 
paid. 

The regular hours of work are unchanged at 
44 per week. 


HAMILTON ONTARIO.— HAMILTON MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CanapaA, Loca No. 67. 


The agreement which came into effect Sep- 
tember 3, 1929, and was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, September, 1929, continues to 
be in effect to April 30, 1932, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice of change 
two months before April 30, of any year. 


The regular hours and wage rate remain the 
same at $1.10 per hour for a 40-hour week. 


NIAGARA FALis, ONTARIO—THE BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE, MASTER CARPENTERS AND THE 
UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, Loca No. 713. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

This agreement is similar to the one prevy- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, and August, 1927, with the 
following exception: 

The clause providing that men regularly em- 
ployed in contractors’ shops be allowed to work 
one hour per day overtime on machines at 
straight time rates has been omitted. 

Wages and hours are unchanged at $1 per 
hour and a 44-hour week. 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locat No. 773. 


This agreement which was signed for the 
period May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, is still 
in effect. 

All journeymen and apprentices required 
shall be employed through the union and the 
contractors parties to the agreement will be 
given preference by the union when men are 
required. The union to have access at all times 
to all time-books and pay rolls of the contrac- 
tors. 

Hours: 8 per day for 5 days, a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: All overtime and work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, double time, except 
in case of emergency work when work on Sat- 
urday between 8 a.m. and 12 noon will be paid 
at straight time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 
$1.374 per hour. Any job employing four or 
nore journeymen must have a journeyman as 
supervisor or lay-out man who shall receive 10 
per cent above journeyman’s wages. 

Apprentices shall be indentured under the 
Ontario Government Apprentice Act. First and 
second year apprentices to receive eight weeks’ 
schooling each year with wages. Not more 
than one apprentice or helper to each three 
journeymen in any shop or job. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 30 cents 
per hour, second year 40 cents, third year 65 
cents, fourth year 90 cents. 

Transportation, travelling time and all ex- 
penses to be paid by contractor to men work- 
ing out of town. 

No union member can make contracts for re- 
pairing or installing electrical work while in 
the employ of contractors, parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Only one member 
handle tools and no 


of a firm is allowed to 
contractor or member of 
the firm can work with the tools unless a 
journeyman member of the union works with 
him. No union member shall be allowed to 
transport tools or material in his own car dur- 
ing working hours. 

When men report to work at starting time 
they shall receive at least 4 hours pay. 

All disputes will be referred to a joint Con- 
ference Committee consisting of three members 
of each party (this committee is to be selected 
annually). If they are unable to agree the 
matter will be referred to the Council of In- 
dustrial Relations for the Electrical Industry*, 
whose decision will be final and binding. 


ReGina, SASK.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION 
OF REGINA BuIILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 1931 
to May 1, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change 90 days be- 
fore May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, September 1930, page 1090 with the 


following exception: 


*This is a joint council of the contractors’ or- 
ganization and the union. 
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Wages for journeymen bricklayers and stone- 
masons: $1.35 per hour (a reduction in wages 
ef 10 cents per hour from the previous agree- 
ment). 


Reena, SasK—Recina Bumpers’ EXxcHanck 
AND THE UNITED BrorHerHoop oF Car- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to January 31, 1932, and from year to year un- 
less notice of change is given by either party 
before December 31, of any year. 

Union members to be given preference in em- 
ployment if they are available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of night shifts 74 hours will be 
worked with 8 hours pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour (a reduction of 10 cents per hour from 
the previous rate). 

One hour’s notice of dismissal 
work to be given. 


or leaving 


SASKATOON, SASK.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION oF SASKATOON BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL Union LOCAL 
No. 3, SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change 90 days be- 
fore May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 926, and which 
was renewed to April 30, 1931, as noted in the 
Lasour GazettE August, 1930, page 969, with 
the following exceptions: 

Wages: $135 per hour (a reduction of 10 
cents per hour from the previous agreement). 

It is also provided that on all steel and con- 
crete buildings, scaffolding shall be on the out- 
side with handrail, which will be inspected by 
the shop steward and foreman before any mem- 
bers are allowed to work on it. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA-——CALGARY CONTRACTORS AND 
rpE AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA 
—CALGARY BRANCH, 


Agreement to be in ffect from May 1, 193], 
to April 30, 1932, both parties agree to meet 
during January, 1932, to draw up a new agree- 
ment. 

The terms of this agreement are the same as 
of the agreement between the Contractors and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Local No. 1779, which was mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1931, page 599, 
the terms being the same as in the previous 
agreement which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1928, page 788. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—-CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERIIANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL No. 
583. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1931, 
to March 31, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lapour Gazette, September, 1930, page 1092, 
with the following exceptions. 
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The hours remain at 44 per week with the 
regular wage rate of 90 cents per hour, but the 
following clause is added: 

“During the present business depression, 
union men to be allowed to work for a reduced 
scale, the minimum to be not less than 75 cents 
per hour in order to allow fair employers to 
compete with non-union shops, the merits of 
this clause to be subject to open discussion at 
any time, between a committee composed of 
three fair employers and three members of local 
union No. 583.” 


CALGARY, -ALBERTA.—PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF CALGARY AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocAL No. 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Any change in the agree- 
ment will be negotiated between the parties 90 
days before the expiration of this one. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1929, page 536, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Hours: the hours have been reduced from 44 
to 40 per week with a 5 day week. 

It is provided that putty finishing on all 
business blocks, apartments and stores is to be 
mixed on the boards by the plasterers while 
that for all house work will be mixed by the 
labourer. 


Wages: the wage rate remains at $1.40 per 
hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Moose Jaw, Sask.—tTHE NationaL Ligur ANp 
POWER COMPANY AND THE SASKATCHEWAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, LocaL No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 30 days’ notice by either party. 

Hours: in spite of the necessity of continuous 
operation, as far as conditions reasonably per- 
mit, employees will not work more than eight 
hours per day and each employee to have one 
day off in seven. Ashman and coal conveyor 
shall work if necessary seven days per week, 
but their work will be arranged to reduce as 
far as possible the work on Sundays or holi- 
days. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours in any one day and double time there- 
after. If on account of changing shifts, a 
second shift of eight hours is worked in one 
day by operating engineers, stoker operators or 
oilers, overtime rates will not apply. Double 
time for work on seventh day after employee 
has worked six consecutive days. If employees 
other than operating engineers, stoker oper- 
ators, oilers, coal and ash handlers or assistants 
to any of these are required to work on 
statutory holidays they will be paid double 
time. Overtime rates will not apply to extra 
time worked by any employee on account of an- 
other employee being absent on annual holiday. 

ages per hour: operating engineers 95 
cents, firemen 74 cents, oilers with second-class 
certificates 65 cents, oilers with third-class cer- 
tificeates 50 cents, repairmen 75 to 80 cents per 
hour, boiler cleaner 623 cents, ashman 55 cents; 
coal conveyor operator $136.50 per month. 
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The company agrees to continue to carry on 
the life insurance policies pertaining to em- 
ployees at its own expense and to turn them 
over to employees leaving the company’s ser- 
vice if they so request, the face value of the 
insurance policies to increase at the rate of 
6100 per year up to a maximum of $1,500. 

All employees who are householders will re- 
seive electrical service for their households at 
naalf the regular rates. 

All employees after one year’s service to be 
paid one-half regular pay for a period not ex- 
ceeding three weeks a year in case of personal 
illness. 

All employees after each year’s service will 
be entitled to 14 days’ leave with full pay. 

In filling vacancies, seniority of service to 
be given preference, other qualifications being 
equal. 

One month’s notice of leaving or of discharge 
to be given by or to operating engineers and 
stoker operators. 

Transportation and Public Utilities; 
Water Transportation 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—THE HarpourR CoMmMMIS- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPEND- 


ENT ASSOCIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE PORT OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1927, page 1004, as amend- 
ed and noted in the LaAnour GAZETTE, July, 
1929, page 807, and further amended and noted 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1930, page 
1093, with the following exceptions :— 


The wages of labourers (not classified) have 
been reduced from 42 to 40 cents per hour. 


The clause providing that at the close of 
navigation the Superintendent is to tell the 
men laid otf at what time their services will 
be required has been omitted. 


The diver and assistant diver will be paid 
the scheduled rates for the working day when 
diving. 

The hours of work are no longer specified for 
the following employees, but the same provision 
is made for the payment of overtime to them 
as in the previous agreement, that is: after 9 
hours and after noon on Saturdays for harbour, 
yard, shop, locomotive shop, and guard pier 
employees; after 10 hours in summer and after 
9 hours in winter for construction and mainte- 
nance forces and for journeymen electricians 
and linemen; after ten hours for cold storage 
warehouse employees: after ten hours and for 
work on Sundays on derricks and dredges. 





Exemptions under Saskatchewan One Day Rest in Seven Act 


employees in drug stores serving a term of 
apprenticeship were declared by an order in 
Council of Saskatchewan, dated May 21, 1931, 
to be exempt from the provisions of the One 
Day’s Rest In Seven Act (Statutes of Sas- 
katchewan, 1930, Chapter 81). The provisions 
of this act were outlined in the Laxsour 
GazErTE, June, 1930, page 656. It provides 
that, with certain specified exceptions (to 
which additions may be made by Order in 
Council) a rest period of at least 24 consecu- 
tive hours in each week, if possible on Sunday, 
shall be allowed to industrial workers, includ- 
ing employees of municipal corporations. The 


following classes of workers are excepted: (a) 
watchmen, janitors or stationary boiler en- 
gineers; (b) employees who are not usually 
employed for more than five hours in any one 
day; (c) employees occupying supervisory, 
managerial or confidential positions; (d) em- 
ployees engaged in repairing or replacing 
equipment or machinery by reason of break- 
age or work of a similar emergency nature; 
(e) employees employed during their period 
of rest for the sole purpose of maintaining 
fires, setting sponges in bakeries or feeding 
and attending animals when such work is part 
of their usual duties. 





The Mining Laws of Canada 


The Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines has published a revised edition of the 
bulletin entitled the “Mining Laws of Canada: 
a Digest of Dominion and Provincial Laws 
Atfeeting Mining.” This volume, which was 
first issued in 1924, is in six sections, as fol- 
lows: (1) Synopsis of the mining laws at 
present in force; (2) Summary of special Acts 
relating to mining, mine taxation, ete.; (3) 
Lists of Acts, amendments, and regulations at 
present in force; (4) Royalties; (5) Bounties; 
(6) Schedules of fees. The material for the 
synopses of mining laws and regulations has 
been furnished for this publication by the 
officers of the several governments who are 
directly in charge of their administration. 


These synopses are intended as a general guide 
to the principles underlying the administration 
of the laws governing the mining industry in 
different parts of Canada. 

The Imperial Mining Resources Bureau, 
London, England, has published a series of 
volumes dealing with the Mining Laws of 
the different parts of the Empire, and volumes 
dealing with the Mining Laws of Ontario, 
British Columbia, and of the Dominion of 
Canada have already been issued by this 
Bureau. Somewhat similar volumes are also 
being issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in May was 
toward lower levels, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of whclesale prices being lower than in 
April. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $8.54 
at the beginning of May, as compared with 
$8.86 for April; $11.17 for May, 1930; $10.94 
for May, 1929; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 
for May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 
for May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $1022 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.45 for May, 1914. The most important 
declines occurred in the prices of butter, eggs, 
milk, cheese, beef, salt pork, bacon, flour, rice, 
prunes and beans. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of food the total budget 
averaged $18.81 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with $19.18 for April; $21.49 for 
May, 1930; $21.21 for May, 1929; $21.04 for 
May, 1928; $20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for 
May, 1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for 
May, 1924; $20.90 for May, 1923: $20.57 for 
May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for 
May, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 
1914. Fuel was siightly lower due to seasonal 
decreases in the price of anthracite coal and 
of wood. Lower quotations for rent were re- 
ported from Thetferd Mines, Kitchener and 
Moose Jaw. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
73°0 for May, as compared with 74-5 for 
April; 89-7 for May, 1930; 93-4 for May, 
1929; 97-9 for May, 1928; 98-3 for May, 1927; 
100-3 for May, 1926. One hundred and 
twenty-one prices quotations declined, fifty- 
six advanced and three hundred and twenty- 
five were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower while one was slightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, due 
to lower prices for corn, flour, bread, bran, 
shorts and potatces, which more than offset 
higher prices for barley, oats, flax, rye and 


wheat; the Animals and their Products group, 
due to reduced quotations for hides, live 
stock, milk, butter and eggs; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, because of lower 
prices for newsprint and certain lines of lum- 
ber; the Iron and its Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of steel tank plates, 
automobile body plates and black steel sheets; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group. because of reduced quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, silver and tin; the Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals and their Products group, mainly 
because of lower prices for asbestos; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of copper sulphate 
and red lead. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile products group was shghtly higher, be- 
cause of higher quotations for worsted cloth 
yarns and certain silk fabrics, which more 
than offset lower prices for raw cotton, hemp 
and raw silk. 

in the grouping according to purpose both 
ecnsumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former mainly due to lower prices 
for bread, coffee, tea, flour, bran, shorts, milk, 
butter and, eggs, which more than offset ad- 
vances in worsted cloth yarns, certain silk 
fabrics and anthracite coal, and the latter due 
to lower prices for lumber, raw cotton, raw 
silk, ecpper, steers and hogs, which more than 
offset higher prices for lambs, barley, oats, 
rye and wheat 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of corn, tea, 
potatoes, raw cotton, hogs, steers and eggs. 
Fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
also lower, mainly due to reduced prices for 
flour, cured meats lard, butter, cheese, canned 
salmon, copper wire bars and copper sheets. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin declined. 
EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO°+*RETATL 

PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May, of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city. etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
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cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number | 


of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Labour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lanour Gazerre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and weod in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 


expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufh- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 


changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
if changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazrerrse, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 


and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 


inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas. 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-65, 19105 118; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 

(Continued on page 722) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 


family 
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Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...) 21b. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6| 44-4 48-2 71-2} 59-6] 56-0] 58-6] 58-8] 63-6] 67-8] 72-6] 74-6 58-6] 58-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0| 29-6] 32-4 43-6) 33-4] 30-2] 31-6] 32-0] 35-8] 40-2] 45-0] 48-0 34-0] 32-8 
Veal, shoulder | 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-1 23-0) 19-0} 17-9} 17-9] 18-8] 20-0] 21-6] 24-0] 24-4] 19-7] 18-2 
Mutton, roast..) 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8 31-8} 28-7| 27-6} 29-6] 30-4] 30-3] 30-0} 31-5} 32-3] 26-7] 26-9 
Porks ‘leg ve..09, 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-9 33-6} 30-0} 26-1} 28-4} 29-7) 28-8] 25-2} 30-2] 30-4] 22-8] 22-5 
‘Porkssalt ya 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0] 34-4] 35-21 37-0 65-0} 52-2) 50-4] 51-4] 55-4] 53-6] 50-8] 54-2] 54-4! 47-6] 46-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast Jee oe. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7 51-4} 40-8) 39-1} 38-6] 42-0] 39-8] 35-2] 38-2] 40-4] 31-9 30-9 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6| 38-4 37-2 50-6) 44-0] 45-2} 49-0} 49-2] 43-8] 43-4] 43. 42-6] 33-4] 32-2 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8 36-5) 32-7) 33-4] 34-0} 34-9] 35-1] 35-8} 35-0] 35-1| 28-4] 25-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 98-1] 25-1 33-4] 30-5] 30-6] 30-3] 31-0] 31-7] 31-6] 30-7] 31-1] 23-2! 20-9 
GV a ey es 6 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4 86-4) 72-6} 69-6] 71-4] 70-8] 70-8] 72-0] 73-2] 74-4! 70-2] 67-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0! 55-2 102-8} 77-4] 80-2] 73-6] 80-0} 87-8] 84-4] 88-4! 73-2] 66-4] 57-8 
Butter, cream- 

OLYid. co 1 “ | 25-5} 27-7| 31-9] 83-9] 39-7 59-2! 45-5] 44-4} 40-9] 43-6] 49-1] 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 37-1| 32-8 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5 21-4 39-6} 30-7/$34-6/§31-5]/§32-1/§30-8/§32- $33 -9}§32-9]§27-8/§26-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1 19-8 37-9] 27-9/§34-6/§31-5/§32-1/§30-8]$32-91§33-9|§32- §27-8]§26-6 
Breadt.©. 3782. 1é “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5] 64-5 124-5/105-0}100-5}118-5]114-0/114-0/115-5/115 15-5} 94-5] 94-5 
Flour, family..}1¢ “ | 25-0] 28-0! 33-0} 32-0! 32-0 64-0} 49-0/$45 -0/§58-0/853 -01$52-0/§52-0}§49-01850-0 $34 -0/§33-0 
Rolled oats....] 5 “ | 18-0 19-5) 21-0] 22-0} 21-5 31-0} 27-5| 27-5] 30-5] 29-0] 30-0 31-5} 31-5] 31-0} 25-0) 25-0 

1COG., aicc ome 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6 21-6) 19-0}$20-6]§21-6/§22-0}§21-8]§21-0/820-8/$20-4 §19-0}$18-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked.... 24 Ss 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0 18-0} 17-6) 17-4] 16-6} 15-8] 16-2] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6] 12-6 12-2 
Apples, evapor- ; 

ated 3, Rats. is 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-9 21-4] 23-5] 20-3} 20-7] 20-1] 19-3] 21-1] 21-3] 20-8] 18-1 17-7 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6! 9-9] 11-9] 12-2 19-2} 19-2] 18-6] 15-4) 15-8] 14-8} 13-4] 13-5) 16-3] 12-1] 11 9 
Sugar, granu- 

litedsAese.. 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0 50-8) 32-0} 51-2] 34-8] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 29-2] 27-6] 25-9] 95-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8 10-8} 11-0} 10-2 24-0} 15-2] 24-4] 16-6] 15-0] 15-8 15-2} 13-8] 13-2} 12-0] 12-0 
Tea;black.ti.| 2 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7) 8-9] 9-1 14-0} 13-6]§16-4/$17-9|§18-0/§17-9]§17-9 §$17-7|$16-5)/§13-3/§13-8 
Tea, green..... HSS 8-7} 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-4 14-7} 15-2/§16-4]§17-9/§18-0/§17-9 §17-9/§17-7/$16-5|§13-9}913-8 
Coffee, Beane ies 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-4 14-1) 12-9] 13-5} 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-1] 15-2] 14-5] 12-7] 12-5 
Potatoes.......; + bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-7 41-1) 45-9] 43-0) 45-5/119-1] 54-9] 57-91 41-0] 88-7| 36-6] 36-1 
Vinegar......../46 qt. -7 -7 7 8 8 -9) 1-0 *9/ 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-43/12-66]16-65/12-25/10-22/10-36 10-48|11-29|10-76/10-80/10-94/11-17| 8-86] 8-54 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.} 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2 4-6) 4-0) 4-0] 4-2) 4-2} 4-1] 4.11 4-1] 4-0 3:9} 4-0 
Coal, anthra- 

cite........./}6 ton} 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-2 99-5}112-3/107-5}111-5}102-8}108-6|102-5]101-3/100-9 100-5}100-6] 98-7 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUSE stk reas © 1 31-1] 82-31 38-0] 88-7] 38-4 77-9] 67-8] 72-4] 64-0] 63-9} 63-9! 63-3 62-9] 63-1) 62-2] 61-7 
Wood, hard....| “ed. | 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5 40-9 88-0) 77-7) 79-5] 76-7] 77-1] 76-0] 76-1| 76-6] 75-8 75:9} 75-0 
Wood, soft..... “| 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-7 65-3) 58-0] 59-4] 56-2] 56-1] 55-6] 56-7] 55-1] 53-8] 54-7 54-6 
Coalloil ene. I gal | 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23.7] 29.4 37-9] 31-6] 31-2) 30-5] 30-3} 31-7] 31-1] 31-0 31-0] 30-0} 29-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hght*y FN. [8 4 1-50} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-87 3-81] 3-43) 3-54] 3-39] 3-36] 3-30] 3-29] 3-271 3-24 3-23] 3-20 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... ¢mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-88 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-90} 6-85! 6-85] 6-91] 6-96 7-03) 7-06) 7-04 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tiVotals......./......| 9-37/10-50]12-79/14-02/ 14-21 20-69} 26 44/22 -84|20-57/20-90/20-72/21-54/20-95| 21-04 21-21)/21-49/19 -18]18 82 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


Rw 
aa) 
wh 
A 
wo 
aA 
c=) 
A 
ws 
KR 
A 
A 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nowa Seotign ..4...4 5-61} 5-83) 6-82} 7-29] 7-26]12-46]16-59]12-53/10-37110-96 10-62)11-47/10-72/10-74/10-93]11-17] 9-29] 9-06 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81! 6-34 Osa) ee pee 15-41/11-39/ 9-37) 9-69] 9-66/10-72/10-07| 9-62] 9-89110-50| 8-73 8-46 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-26/12-30]15-96/12-46/10-21/10-77 10-38}11-73/10-71]10-79]10-79|10-99| 9-16] 8-89 
Oneben.3:.. ae. 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-86/12-28]/15-70/11-61| 9-62] 9-89 9-80/10-93} 9-91} 9-93/10-15/10-31] 8-34] 7-78 
Ontario: 2k. 2A 5-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-09/12-69]16-90|12-19/10-13|10-20 10-27/11-38}10-83]10-86/10-86]11-15| 8-79] 8-44 
Manitoba... 18.3..." 5-85] 6-19} 7-46] 7-87] 7-84/12-39]16-46/12-15]10-01| 9-77 10-13/10-45]10-14|10-50}10-58|10-86} 8-33] 8-02 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-04/12-66/16-21/12-38]10-15/10-24 10-77/10-67|10-91|10-87/11-27/11-24| 8-49] 8-19 
Alleria ® 2% ...0 8 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33] 7-83]/12-91/17-03/12-02] 9-85] 9-92/10-72 10-61/10-74|10-81}11-25]11-37] 8-53] 8-33 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13 9-04)13 +34) 17-55]13 -27/11-47} 11-28] 11-86] 11-95] 11-79] 11-88] 12-07/12-36 9-90} 9-58 
ie 63 fee a ee ee ee ea ee irae ae, 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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aN a ar ae cae) are enemy LW yr SV rien APs AM STENT tI Wyte HD UE feel ae SORE A) here ene SE SPEEA ee EES Sa ES 


1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 


Beef Pork Bacon 

Langs Aes ; y : : 

it i = & 3.2 ze) ao = == 

LOCALITY | - BI & S5 bk ty te 3 2 | BE 
Pe en Ges dee et en ROR Honig UF Ge peleetan ete 

- -~ -~ ~ — 

ae esis og om a uP E+ -~ ane yam nee) ais 

SB] Bl tees Beth eB zee ede gee fh nay eae dae ae | gh et ee 

Ee | Om | ee |e Te se =e DF aaa| ae oA aa 

D faa aa op) D > S fy op) aa) aia a0 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 35 50-1 


Neva Scotia (average)....... 





i-—Sydney } 250) Vestn ae 29 23-7 | 23-6 | 19-5 | 15-6 EFT wh eat eA a 25-2 24-2 30-4 32-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 382-5 | 28 24 17-9 | 12-5 13-7 23°3 25°5 23-7 30 33-5 48 
S—-A mherst se \nalein sarees 31-9 | 26-2 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 14-9 OMe eawce vias 27 23-3 33°3 38-7 §2-5 
4-H alitay ie) er ee 36-1 | 28 28-4 | 21-6 | 16:3 16-7 26-2 27-2 217) 30-5 34-7 53-4 
O = Windsor yy eee ee 31-7 | 25 23 21 15 18-7 26-7 25 25 32 41-2 53 
6 TUTO MO rea eke ee 30 30 25 18 15 15 25 28 22-8 28-7 34-6 48-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 29 32-5) | 22 17-5 LB el eee e 24-5 20 29 30-4 42-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-1 | 26-6 | 24-9 | 18-3 | 15-8 5 fc Sul ea a 25-8 24-3 30-9 36-1 51-0 
8—Moncton............... 30 26-2 | 19 15 14-2 OU waked ae eA 26-5 23 31 34-2 49-2 
GOSPORT eS Sats See 36:5 | 27-5 | 2% 21 17-5 QO nia tee alelste 27-5 25-5 31-2 36-2 53 
10—Fredericton............ 35-7 | 27-5 | 30 19-3 | 16-8 15-3 22-5 25 23-7 31-2 35-6 53-6 
f1—-Bathurstiienanvse weer: 30 25 23-5 | 18 14-5 15 eS ea 24 25 30 38-3 48-3 
Quebec (average)............ 25-9 | 23-0 | 22-2 | 14-9 | 10-6 fi-7 24-6 20-0 20-9 29-0 32-9 50-2 
12-——Quebee see ye 27-6 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 15-9 | 10-8 9-3 23°7 20-7 21-9 30-8 34-5 48-5 
13—Three Rivers.......... 24-5 | 22 20-8 | 13-6 | 10 14-5 23-3 19-2 22-6 30 34-3 49-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29-3) 124-3 | 27-7 | 19-7 | 13-5 16-2 23 23 °3 23-4 31-7 35:2 50-8 
15—Sorel assy We ee 20-DiV 21-7 ie 2oeomimda so 1 0 10 25 18 20-7 25 35 52-5 
16—S&t. Hyacinthe.......... 41 | 20 18-6 | 12-8 9 10 20 16-6 16-7 31-3 35 48-6 
PStidohnis. Wee. eee 28-3 | 26 19-7 | 14-3 | 10-2 11-8 24-5 22-7 19 27-5 28-5 51-2 
8—Thetford Mines........ 20-5 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 15-7 | 10-7 16-3 24 15-8 21-3 30 35 50 
19—Montreal..............- 30-3 | 26 27-1 | 14-2 | 11-3 6-6 27-8 22-9 21-7 29-1 31-3 52-9 
20ST pen ON cles toctiale eels 24-7 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 14-2 | 10 10-2 24-6 21-2 20:7 25°5 27-5 48.2 
Ontario (average)............ 29-5 | 24-2 | 22-4 | 16-2 | 13-1 19-6 27-1 22-3 23-3 28-6 32-7 48-7 
21-Ottawa. ye haar 28-7 | 23-9 | 22-9 | 15-8 | 11-5 15- 26-8 20-2 21-3 27 30-3 47 
22—Brockville............. 3297 (e267 e268 17 10-8 15 30 21-7 PASTS) I 5th So heaverare (eee Nee.” 
23—Kingston........,6....) 29 23-7 | 28-8 | 16-6 | 11-2 12 24-1 20-8 22 26-1 31-8 46-9 
24—Belleville.............. 25-5 | 20-5 | 28-2 | 15 10-9 17 25°7 21-5 20 33-9 37°3 46-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-1 | 24-2 | 23-2 | 15-2 | 12-4 20 25 23 24 28 31-8 48-8 
26—Oshawa.............065 27-8 | 24-2 | 20-2 | 14-5 | 13-2 20 24-5 21-7 23 30-7 34-4 48-7 
27— Orillia Mean, de be as 26-6 | 21-6 | 21-6 | 15-4 | 13-4 20 26 23-7 23-8 27-2 31-9 47 
28—Toronto. . UE en Boi ile Down MAL aeaMLy soe oes 19 30°3 22-1 22-7 33-1 38-2 §2°-3 
29—Niagara Palka wo loikgeat, 30 25 26-5 | 20-2 | 15 23 30 23-5 26 29-7 32°8 48-9 
30—St. Catharines......... 26-8 | 23-2 | 21:5 | 13-7 | 10-8 18 30-5 21 18-3 24-4 28-4 45-6 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-5 | 26-3 | 23-9 | 18-7 | 16-1 21: 22-5 21-1 29 28-1 36-7 49-4 
32-—Brantiord i. sais see 2 28-9 | 23-9 | 92-3 | 15-9 | 12-7 20: 30:7 25-6 25 25-3 28-6 48-6 
OS: Galt Wh eee oe alee 31 25-5 | Ql-¢ | 16-2 | 14-1 20: 27-5 D5 Otis tebe 28-5 31-9 50 
34—Guelph..........8. 052.0) 28-6 |) 23-11) 20-4 |) 16-2 | 13-5 21 26-7 ~0-5 25 25-3 28-4 45-5 
35— Kitchener.............. 27°2 | 23-3 | 19 15-3 | 13-3 7. Nakon| te cre cea 21-2 20 26 30°6 46-6 
36—Woodstock.............] 28-2 | 24 20 16 13-3 19- 26 20-4 22 24-9 28°7 53 
ST —StTAtulOrgyy ont le LAS Wad ee S16 13-6 20: 25 21-6 17. 26-5 31 45-3 
38-——Londont bea se 28-3 | 24-3 | 21-9 | 15-3 | 11-5 18- 24 22-7 19-3 27-7 30°8 48 
39—St. Thomas............| 28-7 | 24 20-6 | 15-7 | 12-8 19 25 21-1 23-2 27-8 31-7 48-6 
40—Chatham.............. 27-4 | 22-6 | 20-1 | 14-7 | 10-7 20: 26°7 21-8 23-7 26-9 30-8 45-4 
41-—Windsor ii sfasce slate le 28-4 | 22-8 | 21 16-2 | 14 20- 32-3 21-6 23-3 29-3 32-2 48-8 
42—Sarnia.. NAW Ee le OI 25 25 17 15 22 25 18 22 20 32-5 50 
43—Owen Sound. Pe eg raat 6 28-3 | 21-7 | 21 14-7 | 12-8 20 25 21-7 21-5 27-3 30-8 48-6 
44—North Bay.. Benes A hire) Qi OMe | 1b 10 16 28 20 24-2 30-2 34 50 
45——Sudbury ei ese. Wee 33-8 | 27-6 | 27-4 | 19 15-1 23° 32 25-2 25-6 29-6 35-2 49-3 
AG—Cobabty? aiid nedtoocisrendecn 29 25 19 19 17 Wil lee? oan cane 24-7 26-5 31-8 34-7 48-3 
(—AMIIMINS be Wey odie etteiols 30 25 21-7 | 15-7 | 12 23: 25 24-3 25-5 30°8 33-6 49 
8—Sault Ste. Marie 32 26-4 | 21-6 | 16-4] 12-1 19- 26-7 24-7 25 32-5 36°3 49-5 
§——Port Artur, avec 30 23-8 | 20-7 | 16-8 | 13-9 21- 30 23-7 28-9 32-4 36-2 54-1 
50—Fort William £2.02 1: 29-2 | 23-3 | 22-5 | 15-9 | 14-1 19: 27°5 24-8 25-5 32-2 36-7 52 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-1 | 20-4] 19-9 | 14-6 | 11-7 16- 26-1 20-2 19-8 27-9 32-9 48-6 
51—Winnipeg...........+-.- 28-5 | 21 21-2 | 14-6 | 12-9 16: 28-2 20-4 21-6 26-8 32-1 47-1 
D2 — Brandon eee ee 23-7 | 19-7 | 18-6 | 14-5 | 10-5 17 24 20 18 29 33-7 50 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 26-7 | 24-5 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 11-4 17 25-9 19-3 18-8 32:4 37-2 02-3 
DO VOR INA Ne ates cree hate 26-7 | 21-2) 18-7 | 13-3 | 11-4 15 28-7 18-4 15 30-8 35-5 53 °3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 16-5 | 12-7 | 10-7 18 25 1 20 3D 40 50 
55—Saskatoon.. 25-2 | 20-6 | 19-2 | 14-8 } 11 16- 25 19 16-7 30-8 35 50-3 
56—Moose Jaw...........+. 0 24-2 | 21 15 12-5 20-4 24-8 20-9 23-5 33 38-1 55-4 
Alberta (average)........... | 27-3 | 22-3 | 20-2 | 14-4 | 11-6 17-7 26-1 20-7 23-8 34-7 39-5 50-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 22a) 15 11 16-5 25 20 21-7 35-9 41-2 53°8 
58—Drumheller............ 25 DOW EVES: 15 12-5 18 2a 25 25 40 42-5 50 
9—Edmonton............. 27-7 | 22-3 | 22-6 | 14-7 | 11-3 7: 28-6 20-1 24-7 31-5 35-9 45-9 
60—Calgary..............-- 28-3 | 23-5 | 18-7 | 14-3 | 13 18-5 24-2 21-4 22-5 35-3 41-7 50-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 25-6 | 20-8 | 17 13 10 17-7 27-6 17-2 25 30-9 36 56-6 
British Columbia aah erage 31:6 | 26-7 | 23-8 | 17-5 | 15-5 23-6 32-1 25-2 27-5 39-8 45-2 55-0 
62—Fernie.. 28-2 | 24-5 | 19-3 | 15-5 | 12-1 21 25 24 24-5 41 46 52 
63—Nelson.. aA Moa Te ai pee 3D 30 30 22-5 | 17+5 25 BSA Wes Hon. 26-7 34-3 4] 55 
64 —Pran iin) wets eee, 30-8 | 25-6 | 24-5 | 18-8 | 18-6 23-2 32-7 27-4 27-5 42-5 48-7 55 


65—New Westminster...... 
66—Vancouver............. 
OF VICLOTIAN as Meee rer: 
68—Nanaimo.........:...-. 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 
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a Price per single quart bigher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1931 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
ee ee ae eee 

2 aq = x PS _ ay re 2 os & as ze) 

w | 8a s| ¢ g Be lave) 25 | Se 18s 3) OSs 3 
age 28 | ge] ee |e S faa. 7) 2s | 8.22.4) 25 [Se | 38 
ea cae Soa) bis oe feel ee awe lee ol asl ie. fe 
Yd oh fig oO on 5) c CUA a. ~°s =| <i @] cal o> -82 » 
SHS | agda/ she) 8 | 2 5 acaa) £5 | Ssh ozes) 38 | ses] SE 
oO <0) = op) D Fy 2) 4 i> 6) = Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

18-2 29-2 20-1 13-1 57- 19-3 29-1 16-1 25-4 26-9 11-3 28 - 32-8 
12-9 S020 Mea. | Abe ea 58- 16- 23-1 17-6 31-0 25-5 IL-4 33 - 36-1 
10 ZO eee, Wl ee 50 15- 21-1 16-6 37-3 28-8 13=15 ee aeee se 34-8 | 1 
12-15 23F SOM. Vtekes 4) RUE oon 60 15 24: 16 27-8 23-7) al2 3 34-4 | 2 
16 SO ae a eee cll’... oe eee 50 16 26- 20 32 26-9 10 34 37-2 | 3 
12-5 SAO TT Df) ge ee 50 17-7 22- 19-5 32+1 29-3 al2-5 35 25-1) 4 
12 BO ine Bl cca ere 15 60 15 23- 16:8 26 18 10 32: 37°7 | 5 
12-15 25-30 Wier wh. | Bek oe 50 19- 20 16-5 30-5 26-4 10 32: 37-2 | 6 
10 SU ek Meee eet eA 60 17 26- 17-2 25-4 21 10 31 33-2 | 7 
15-0 Se as aati 10-6 55- 17: 3h 7-1 25-1 21- 11-9 31- 35-4 
12 DO Pdekie. . 10 60 16- 27 16 25-2 20- 10-12 34- 37-21 8 
18 SOL ac etc 10 60 15- 35- 16-2 30-3 25- al2-5 29 34-8 | 9 
20 30 WL Rk Al eee 50 18 31- 20 24-8 19- 12 32- 34-7 |10 
Oe Hae cell. Ryne || ee 50 LS ae. ee Me 16 20 Ales. 5), Se 12 30 35 11 
15-2 36-0 20-7 9-4 55- 18-8 25°2 17-0 26-1 21-3 9-8 24- 27-8 
14 25 PADIS, |.) aa 50 20 24-1 16-4 28-2 24-1 12 24. 26-9 112 
15 30-35 23 10 60 15 23-5 2.2 26-4 23-8 10=12) Pe 27-4 {13 
13-15 28-32 20-22 OE Bae 20 26-5 16-7 27 23-4 aQ-1 21 25-6 |14 
4 5 eee ZOR80 jf onto 10 50 ts ede ribs fal] eee oie 25 16-5 21-4 17-7 10 er se) 8 29 15 
Be ae ae hee 20 4 A A |e, ReerR (i a Cee 20 Be Ask ep 16-3 21-4 18-4 (i 24 28 16 
HOS aioe) Sie (AT er 10 60 17 25 14-6 27-3 20 8 25 29-2 {17 
Berta eR cot lich ek oe als § 50 eS ha) eee pe eR 25 19-2 24-4 19 8 24-2 27-3 118 
18 30-35 25 PSD) [ache nh 20: 26-8 15-4 32-9 25-4 12 27°9 29-9 119 
Pe AO I (in| SO 15 10 60 19- 25-9 7 25-7 20+1 11 23-1 26-8 |20 
17-2 29-5 22°7% 11- 66- 19- 3¢-8 15-6 24-8 20-4 11-2 28-5 31-9 
12-15 32 dU Re eee jh Di, 18- 30-8 15 28-2 22-2 11 26 27-5 21 
16 34 14 ee eee. Gee 18 33-2 17-5 DOT eae eee TURN ba Fecal Aoi 31-7 |22 
15 30 30 10-207) aay ee, 17- 27-9 14-1 21-7 19-1 10 24-3 27-3 123 
ete Ae A (ed? ae 18 8 hice tay | ices ee 22 31 16-2 19-5 i Wy Ae a 9-5 31-4 30-4 124 
20 25 POR20 1 de Ohh eA Ie ce 20 30-2 16-8 20-9 16-9 10 26-9 29-1 }25 
16 29 33 10 75 18 32-4 16-4 26-2 24-3 LONE Pale ann 29 26 
Coat: i a © Glee 22 108 Hee tO OR ti |e 32-7 14-8 19-4 17-4 | all-4 29-7 33 27 
15 30 125-30) ) ae eee 18- 34 16-3 | - 29-4 23-5 11 29-5 32:7 {28 
20 38 OO). Ee ate 21- 32-9 15-2 DOA hd 12b 30 35 29 
15 30 15-30 we Qiken| ee. | 15 34-7 14 27-5 24-1 al2-5 29-5 31-5 130 
15 30 Ui. a] Aaa pea 60 16- 35-4 14-8 27 23-2 il 27-3 33-7 {31 
20 32 15-30 La ae 18 30-1 14-1 24-6 20-2] bill 27 30-3 132 
15 35 18 Aen a a 22- 25-8 16-2 22-9 16-5 | all-8 28 32 33 
TRB | ee By © Bee ZO.) Wien ae 22 32 13-1 24-5 21-2 10 27 30-2 |34 
7 let Ss Wes es) Se 20 BRS chee | ie a 18 23-9 14 21-4 19-8 11 27°8 31 35 
20 25 25 WAGE Ys | Baa Ge 22- 28-3 13-5 22-4 17-6 10 30 30-9 136 
18 27 20 12 60 17 27-7 13-2 22-5 15-7 10 28-8 30-6 137 
p29 Lae [NOP nee 1§ BN | ig 15- 32-8 14-8 22-7 19-3 9 28 31:8 [38 
15-18 25-30 SU | Ml Meee ee 50 19 30-6 15-4 20-3 18-4 10 30-1 31:5 {39 
16 31 14-25 UL) ay ave ae 21 26-7 14 20 15-6 10 29-4 34-4 |40 
Hii kD 8 SNe 13). oe a 18 37-4 15-7 25-1 20-3 12 28-3 33°4 |41 
TE ct Zoro Pi wee Tk boia\ a eS 35°5 15-5 20 17 10 28-7 34-2 142 
SeoUs eVial\(oke eves oxs'e|| on’ catoxe ce | AA, 15 28 14-6 22-3 17:8 10 27-7 30-8 143 
FE Bit) cis aay (ruc. 2-5-9) |, ea a ee 25-8 17-7 LOMA tare 11 25 32-2 |44 
few bras. 20-25 25 10 75 19 26 16 30-5 25 13"\i) ee oe asa tae 
Bin + eebaget 28 25 il 2 Ne Nae 20 26-5 16-5 DS OM ete ek 16 eee 29-7 146 
DD. PNY cree 15: Ra 80 99. 30-7 19-8 36-2 20°70 ald 3. an emees 36:2 [47 
AP SE Tee See 20 Buiter || ies 25 38-7 16-7 29-8 23-2 12 30 33-1 
Pa es er | | SR 18 SSM. 16- 34-6 18-7 27-8 23-1 al2-5 30 36-3 
Ris) ee 25 20 Ey, de aaa 20 27-9 16-9 26-2 DAr Da ead os 33 39°9 
ue Sea eles Sa 18-0 FOFR oe or 17-3 30-4 15-2 24-5 19-5 11-6 26-5 30-3 
20-30 32 - EAR ae ORE 17-1 30-1 14-7 26-7 22-2 bll oe Bee 
Ries esol oN sinetett. os =|) Gage MICE TR 17-5 30-6 15-7 22-2 16°7'| all 24: 28° 
25-6 27-6 13-3 16:3 88) 21- 30-1 15-0 22-8 17-6 12-3 205-4 31-9 
25 30 Pe ro eh Se A 19- 29-1 14-4 23 18-4 12 25 32 53 
25-30 | 25-30 10 205) eee ke 22- 31-7 15-4 24 17-4 11 25-7 34 54 
25 28 10 AAD |e see aaa 21 25-2 14-5 21-8 17-1 13 24-7 28°7 155 
25 25 AO ire” ie a aie 23 34-3 15-7 22-2 15-1 13 26:3 32°9 156 
23-0 26-7 12-0 1 ASE fhe ae 22° 28-1 14-5 21-5 16-6 10-8 26-7 34-3 
30 30 10 AUR Fe 21 23-1 15 19 13-1 11 26-2 36 
25 30 LUNES ae? See i) 25 24-1 15 LOGUE, aves oe al3 25 35 
20 20-25 }10-12-5 LTS) RD 21- 27-1 15-3 22-4 16-6 10 26-3 32-5 
22 24-28 10 ZETA NA oh AE 22- 31-8 13 25-9 20-2 10 30 34-7 
18 25 10 PURE Bel ah Re 20- 34-6 14 24-3 16-5 10 25:8 33-1 
22°8 25°79 19-0 | AS Fel Sa) re 21- 30-3 17-4 26-7 22-4 12-8 33°8 37-9 
25 30 18 LS reall ee ee | 25 30 16-5 25-8 20 al2-5 30 37-2 
30 BO. “ieee Rack PAU ah Ge 4 ee 25 27°8 18-9 27:6 24-3 al4-3 32-1 36-9 
30 OO. » Immense FAVES Wit IN 22 28-3 18-9 29 25 al4-3 35 38-4 
16-5 BO yon man CN i Aa atv ae 21 29-2 15-7 25-1 22 10 34-2 37-9 
Bes See 20 20 15 Bh i Se 18-3 26-7 14-8 25-1 22-5 10 33 36-5 
15 20. ie ee Sek ee 19-5 28-8 14-5 23-2 19-7 | al14-3 34-8 38:5 
ie Ueanced poy temo fie eRe 20 36-2 20 25-7 20-7 | a12-5 36-1 39-4 
see 20 sea ee eishets 15 peer aie bal 21-7 35-5 20 olen 25 al4-3 35-5 38-6 
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¢ High prices, in most cases, are for fresh fish and the low for frozen. 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Se 





2 g ag : : Canned Vegetables 
— = 
' 2 ra Sap 2 : 2x a oS 
: iio a a Slap) e g Kt mies Bg 
Locality a A aa roan. a = as x 38 
oO 8 5 Rai = Es 2 g os 5 
wa, a - Les ea owed = ek ae a ae Ry gee 
re) om Be 13 & 38 = on £§ no OSS 
De fey aw oa BH oo = 8 ka supe Sh 
Ej 8S Woe eee lease | 88 o) Be Ree isa pees 
@) faa) oD) cy io 4 oH cal Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 26-6 | a 6-3 17-2 3-3 5-0 9.4 11-6 13-3 12-0 14-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 26-7 7-0 16-9 3-9 5:2 9-4 13-0 14-6 11-6 13-6 
(Sydnee ye Wo Wh maim Ronee ali ahs 26-2 7°3 16-3 3-7 5-2 9 13-6 14-4 12-2 13-8 
ZaNew! Glasvowze. ihe tee eta 26-2 |6-?-7-3 16-1 3°7 5-1 Q.4 12-4 14 11 13-6 
Se AIA OTS Guet Jee\ vue S Eis Laalt 2 25 7:3 17 4 5 9 10 14 10-2 11-6 
ols RENEE cele SBD ie NMS 1) Se 28-6 6-7 17-4 3°7 5:5 9-8 14-5 15-5 12-1 14-8 
OWNS ORM ht eMel n n ie Ul 27 16-7-7-3 18-5 4+] 5-u 10 14-3 15 13 15 
Gras NGUT Osh Hye ee ae) Rasch dl) 0) 7°4 6-7 16-3 3-9 5:1 9-3 13-3 14-6 11-2 13 
7—YP.H.1.—Charlottetown........ 23-5 |6-7-7-3 18 3-5 4.7 8-8 13-5 13-4 12-3 13-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 27-2 7:3 17-4 3:7 5:0 9-4 13-0 13-9 11-6 13-3 
S— Moncton fy enman ines nae, is 28-2 8 16-8 3-8 5-1 11-5 12-7 13-9 11-9 13-2 
UPS teibaes Royal ey) NNN. RR aes ie iy Boe 27-3 16-7-7-3 18-2 3-5 4.7 8-2 11-8 14-4 10-5 12-8 
{0B redericton..44) sees. 5 peptic we 28-1 |16-7-7-3 16-5 3:8 5 8-7 14-4 le-1 11-6 14-2 
Dec UTS CMe aaa eee co 25 7:3 1 Fold Ae li bk oh ae ee 5 DAVE ciate Br 13 10 13 
Quebce (average)................... 23°3 5:2 16-1 3-5 5:5 8:5 11-4 11-6 12-6 13-5 
12--@Quebeci aids. 460% ath. ae! nai 25-4 6-7 15-9 4 5:5 9-3 12-2 12 12-4 14-1 
13-—WhreetRivers: Ws. eal ein be 26-1 | 4-4-7 16-7 3-8 6-4 8-1 12 12 13-5 14-6 
14- Sher brooke:.J24 Bees eee ee 22-9 3 15-8 3-3 5-4 9 11-2 12-9 13-2 14-6 
(5 —FSOrelilia. eae at eee 22-5 5 17-2 BORN) RP eae ee 7:8 10-5 12-2 12 11-7 
16—Sta eyacmthes. +... gee ee 21-2 4-3 15-7 2-0 5-9 9 12-4 11-1 13-2 13-8 
eb. olan rants mes, 5 Oe Gem 21 4-7-6 16:3 3°3 5 7:8 9-1 10-2 13 15-1 
18 ihetiord Manes iy)..c/aeowee a: 24-2 4.3 15:5 3:4 5-5 32 12 11-7 13-2 12-6 
A907 Monerealiy,:\:; 9. 0) sen Reman oe 26-2 | 6-6-7 17-4 3°8 4-9 9-4 11-6 11-5 12-2 13-6 
LURE Aru Ee an nul ie Mii aon oe ee are 20:6 | 4-7-6 14-2 3-6 5:2 8-7 11-8 10-7 10-3 11 
Ontario (average)................... 26-7 5-9 16-8 3-1 4-8 9-9 12-3 12-8 i.-1 13-4 
PER ORE eee HMSO aT PC I Ge 28 = =|5:3-7-3 17-6 3:8 5 10:1 11-3 11-7 10-5 12-4 
22 SLOCK Wiles Adan phn ime nom 27-5 6 15 3-4 5 11 13-7 13-7 11-7 14-3 
Loa MIS EON Mp4 Ga een oe 24-6 5-3 15-3 3°3 4-7 9-7 13 11:7 10-7 12-5 
Pag NOele Vall eails deo) NMC ede 25-4 |4-7-5-3 15-8 2-9 4.7 10-5 10-9 11-6 11 ils} 
20; eter boroug hii ys. 4.cen ene 25-2 4-/ 15-4 3-1 4-4 10-3 12-1 12-2 1a 14-6 
ZO OSTA a5.) bral log eaten paul 26-3 6-6: / 16 2-6 5-1 9-7 10°8 12-4 11-8 12-4 
ies TAL LAR att ea ee 26-7 5-3 16-8 3-1 4-6 10-5 12-2 13-7 11-1 14-1 
2 Sree HORONEO eh Utils Sheer ee 32-1 |6-7-7-3 17:7 3104 5:4 9-7 10-9 12-9 11 13-7 
Zo iNdaveraplalls.. seins. .e eh ace 30-7 6-7 18-5 3:3 4.4 9-3 13-9 12-8 11-2 13-4 
SU pouGavharmes:. ap. 20 seewpas 24-3 5:3 16-8 3 4-4 9-5 12-1 12-8 10-1 13 
SO beelt ATO GON Pint ee Seep oe 27-3 |5-3-6-7 17-4 2-9 4-8 10-1 11-5 12-9 10-6 13-6 
Som eTADLOnds,.\6 45.4.4 e ee 26-4 |4-7-6-7 16-3 2-7 4.5 10-4 12-4 11-5 10-2 12-5 
Oma rell tar Sues soe Ayling. on ES ee nee 29-9 6 16-9 2-8 4-7 10-4 13-4 13-9 10:5 13-6 
SA GUGND I aay yard ey ro Ae oie 28-4 6 17-8 3 4.4 10:6 12-2 12-9 11-1 13-7 
BO aa IC COON ern pia ae eee ee 25-1 6 17-3 2-6 5 9-6 12 12-2 10-2 12-4 
BGs WOCUSLOCK. 5 00h ere Aue a oe 27-8 | 4-5-3 15-7 2°5 4-5 10:2 11-3 12-3 10-2 12-6 
S Ue SUL RULON Cy ak, eran ee ek 30-6 6 17-6 2-7 4-8 9-9 11-2 13-3 10-5 12-9 
Soa ON CONN gee Aas Saat, ACRE 25:8 | 5-3-6 17-8 3-2 4-6 9-2 12-7 12-1 11-3 12-4 
SOU NOT AS ts eyAl1),ik ee pun ele 24-2 5-3 18-3 2-6 4-5 10 12-5 13-6 119 | We 13:7 
Nye! Ch evehiloesyentiewnys Mat dmi tue epee) 24-7 5-3 16:5 3-1 4.4 10 11-6 12-7 11-8 12-8 
ATW ANOS OR ail ioe ayel sal Ue 25-8 |6-7-7-3 17-8 3-2 4-6 9-8 12-5 12-5 11-7 14-7 
sf CeO ALIN Da. Mee A nest eee 24 5:3 16 3-1 4-9 10-0 13 13-2 10-8 13-5 
435 OMVCM SOUNG 1,0 na ee ee 24 = =|5-3-6 16-8 2-8 3-8 9-7 12-6 12-9 9-7 12-7 
AA NOnn ayn un Sci em eee 25-7 5-3 17 3:6 5 9 12-9 13-7 12-1 13-9 
SOUT Vege neth mre ie none lee 28:6 | 6-6-7 16 3-7 6 8-5 15 13-7 11-6 14-4 
a OMANE eames, Bea Oe E 28-8 6 15 3-6 6-3 9-1 15-4 13-6 10-8 14-8 
fe Dati ati bey uaY Sen e CAN ATO ha? Veco 26 6-7 15-5 3-9 3°5 9-2 12-5 13-6 13-2 14-1 
S8- SAG, SLEWNIATIONS ©. iments 4 24-8 6 17 3-6 5-3 9-7 11-5 13 11-1 13 
207 ole OT ty Act GOT. 4) Bells im moan ol 25-1 6-7 18-8 3°4 5-2 10:3 11-4 12-8 10-7 13 
aber tose SHCUlbtereat Meg emu! ieee A a 25-7 6-7 18-3 3-4 5 9-6 11-1 13-4 12-1 13-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 27-4 5-9 17-4 3-2 4-9 10-7 11-3 15-0 12-8 14-8 
fat Vichy) overcome p Palme 0 G8 bere OU 26:9 | 5-6-6 17:4 3-2 5-1 10 11-1 15 12-5 14-5 
Oe OEAD CON a alee eee ie 27-9 |5:6-6-2 |........ op 4-6 11-4 11-5 14-9 13 15-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 27-1 6-2 17-5 3-1 4-9 9-7 12-9 15-0 13-4 15-2 
Lipoid AMTESe eS Pg ULES pall ealtecae tv. Wy 27-1 | 5-6-7 15-3 3-1 5 10-2 12-1 15-4 13-7 15-2 
D4 tenincesAulbortes cs y.nte eer ie 27-2 5-7 20 3 4-6 8:5 11-7 15-9 14:1 15-5 
Doe ASWACOOU. til) tea ce 26-2 6:7 15 3:2 4-8 9-2 12-1 14-7 13-3 15-1 
DOs VLOORE Wc Wat eon (sean) ane tee 27-7 6-4 20 3-2 ii 10-9 12-2 14 12-5 15 
Alberta (average)................... 26-6 6-7 17-4 3:3 4-9 9-7 10-1 14-0 13-4 15-6 
Si Medicinal at. oy. ae ee 28-8 |5-7-6-°3 17-7 3-4 5:3 10-2 10-1 14-2 15 16-2 
onl Osabvoodared PL wn Ae. cw Ae 26-5 7:4 20 3:8 5 12-5 10 15 13-7 16-5 
3 9 WMA ONT ON: \) vera ee een 22-8 | b6-7 17-2 3 4-9 8 9-4 13-1 12-1 13-9 
CUT Oaloar yan 10h. noe ee ee 27-8 | 5-6-7 15 3 4-8 9-2 10 14-2 13-4 16-3 
bl alethinid ce no a) eee ee 27 = 16 -3-8-3 17 3-2 4-3 8-6 11 13-7 13 15 
British Columbia (average)......... 29-9 7-5 19-3 3-6 5-6 7-7 8-2 14-2 13-4 15-7 
G2 OINIO. ones ci Ay ae 30-6 8 15 3°3 4.7 8-6 8-2 14-5 14 16:5 
Dor ING|SOn: Lee | eaten Lom ne ell 29-7 8-3 18-7 3-7 5-4 8-4 8-9 14-6 15:3 16-8 
op sl OB CEH RRA ML Ait dla am, he Bn 30 6:3 16:3 3-5 4-7 8-4 8-4 13°3 Lae 36 | iteeeie ats 
65—New Westminster.............. 31-2 6-7 22-5 3-6 5:5 6-7 7-2 14-2 12-8 15 
O6=Wancouven atic aioe 27-2 6-7 20-5 3-5 5-3 7:3 7:6 12-8 12-3 14-9 
Odea CEOTAR aa eta yeaa Saran ee ne 28 8:3 19-8 3-5 5:8 6-9 8-1 13-3 13-7 15-3 
OSI NAT Om cua wear ee, 31 8-3 21-7 3-5 7 7°7 9-1 14-3 13 16-7 
OS Princelupent.y.cte a ee 31-5 8-3 20 3-9 6 7°5 8-4 15-5 12-9 15 
et RO MA 2 IN AD, NAT GE St RI SOO a TC ie ees ae Ce ee eae eee a ek ed iy, ee 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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Potatoes Apples a 
s Re Sas a ia 2 <a ; “ 2 
a a. ; 25) Be. (oe | Ss g S 
Bess = ey ce (a ; Ea a3 Sg E 
eR a iS) ond — od on a3 or -» 
Pa @ ne o.! 2 a as 2 a ie =. . oo one = 2 
ged ice Mates 2 8 Sade jest) RS | ace |. 3 am lags =e BS 
gas | g S 2 berg ee eer 1 Ugh | tee’ a sare © ae mo 
g98] 9 fe & 29 eae SNS | as e = 5a Ss a & 
SO mt ae i B oe 5a Ae) a OC 5 ae aN a a 5a 
eal o) Ay Bat aye cs) Ay ee 6) = 6) = Oo 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-1 5-8 1-084 23-2 ad-4 17-7 11-9 15-3 17-1 64-4 24-1 34-8 41-1 
6-2 d-1 967 19-7 27-5 16-3 12-3 14-2 16-2 61-7 24-8 51-8 40-4 
5:7 4-9 1-138 22Ou| eer ae 17-4 12-9 14-4 ID ADP ees Bote Aa ee iad eee! BR 34 1 
5-7 4-8 1-00 1 95) ee 14-9 12-2 14-4 15-6 66- 27-5 52 38-5 | 2 
6 5 75 15 23 20 16 13-5 15 55 22-5 50 45 3 
7-6 4-8 1-068 23° 3 14 12-2 14-9 17-8 67- 24-7 60 39 4 
6:8 5-8 87 RECHT oie a Se Aer] Pee ee ee 10-1 BIS) U7 eG 2 ae ee ee ee 25 50 46:7 | 5 
5-4 5-1 978 19 Seaige et wee: 15-3 10-3 14-2 16-4 LG 24 47 39-4 | 6 
6 5-2 817 17-5 30 15 12-2 12-7 15-5 rl 25-1 55 40-7 | 7 
5-3 5-3 832 17-7 ae" 15-6 12-3 13-6 16-4 57-5 20°90 53-1 42-9 
4-7 4-5 786 16-2 20 15-5 11-5 14-6 16-2 56-7 25:8 50 47-5 | 8 
5-2 5-8 933 18-3 30 15-7 12-5 13-5 16-7 58-3 24-5 50 41-5 | 9 
6:3 6-2 776 17-8 30 16-2 12-8 13-7 BO! circ, hoch ers 24-5 59-2 43-5 |10 
5 Ae Dy lea shied HOSS Et ae aa LONR | ct. Si kates 12-5 GBA Ee shee ey ee DOM. ih cca 39 11 
5-8 5-2 972 21-3 29-9 16-5 2-5 45-6 16-1 63-1 24-1 53-3 39-3 
6 5-2 +858 TOES Bt bee ae ee 16 14-7 14-4 15960) let as ae 23-3 53-5 39 12 
5 6 818 20 23-3 18 13 17-7 L735 75 tA lah coe ne enek, 41 13 
5-4 5-1 1-042 AH LIV SE Be ahs 19 12-2 16-3 17-2 62-5 25 54-5 40-4 Ji4 
5:6 6 -99 2 «Ai ok) Pee 16 12-5 15 14-9 50 DO on ta i eae ee 40 15 
6-1 5-2 1-03 21 30 17-4 12-5 16-2 13-8 60 25 55 38-6 {16 
7-1 5 -97 PPADS NA co oe > 16 13-5 16 LY, OM Sede gates se 23 49 36°5 |17 
5:7 4-9 933 Gs Dt a at 15 11-2 14-7 13-7 58-3 25 50 42-5 |18 
6-3 5 1-14 22-7 34-4 15-7 11-3 15-7 16-4 72:5 24-2 56-2 37-2 419 
5-4 4-7 -968 21-6 28-3 15-7 11-3 14-1 1S 6.0) gee Soe 21-6 56. 38-2 |20 
5-7 5-0 1-181 24-9 25-9 17-3 11-7 15-3 17-6 62-6 20°D 54-5 37:6 
5-7 5 1-10 Ay 34-1 17-1 11-7 14-8 bi 15 550-7 24-7 50-7 39-4 j21 
6 5 1-35 PYG)? | eho a BAe ache Melee 12-5 15 16-5 65 22-5 57-5 38-3 {22 
5-6 5-1 1-20 24-1 POY |e ee A 11-4 15:3 17-4 60 20-3 60 38-3 123 
6 4-7 1-02 22-5 Py aE) ee peels 12-3 15-8 17-1 63°3 22-2 60 37-4 |24 
5:8 5:6 +990 17-1 LOL Cline aes Seen 11-3 15 17-2 57 22-4 56-8 35-7 {25 
3:9 6 1-08 21-2 Soe ie eeee ee ce 10:9 15-9 16-9 61 23-8 7 37 26 
5:7 4-8 -805 16-9 Sieve seemed. 11-4 15-7 17-8 75 27 53 37 aay 
6-1 5-5 1-21 24-4 PANSY) iain SE ae 11 15 17-7 69-7 24-1 56-1 37-4 |28 
5-6 5 1-31 27-6 AS TS ieee Ae Be 10-6 16-5 17-2 75 23 65 37-7 |29 
4-9 4-9 1-32 25-1 Poe Neste fap Ae 11-9 15-4 17-7 54-3 21-6 50:3 38-4 |30 
6-6 5 1-18 25) Daal keke dey SRS 8 ats. 10-2 15-2 17 55 22 45 36 31 
5-7 5-2 1-30 Pa DIA ad el ea, ee 10-9 Laer, EO AMM BR ae aa LA) eee ancl) anae neha 35-8 |32 
5:6 4-8 1-20 24-4 OAS OSE) ae Oe Ee 13 15-6 17-6 50 21-6 55 34-4 133 
5-7 5°38 1-17 25-2 PAVE Tana RUN 12-2 15-4 POS: ase eaiy eae 22-9 57 36 34 
5-7 3-9 1-06 21-3 OIE. el sic ee 11-5 14-9 17 56 22-4 54-5 35°4 135 
5-2 5 1-21 DALE) Cee Se ee 11-9 14-2 16-8 63 24-2 55 35 36 
6 4-4 1-11 23-6 Sp lan chen at 11-6 15-3 17-4 70 22-9 52:3 37-6 |37 
4-9 4-3 1-36 QOD Ow bely Se oes £: 11-6 14-4 HG <OR | at Ae ey 23 45 35 38 
5 4-7 1-28 25-4 2D: iliac wee: 10-6 14-3 17-2 5& 24-4 50 35-8 |39 
4-9 3°8 1-32 DAC AWS. cat bx apian: Riek | 10-5 14:3 UB Eve ee wee ae, 23°3 49 36 40 
5:5 4-7 1-32 24-5 SAO | ae 12-8 15-5 HG S54 feds, Scie tee 24-7 60 38 4] 
5-2 4-7 1-40 29 23) Weekday de 12-5 14-5 ES TON | eee reise PAG tal Peale At it 36 42 
5-2 3-2 -882 SCOR evi AA bal ee des tee. il 15-6 17-5 60 26-8 52-5 35°8 143 
5-8 4-6 1-19 Bt 30) Mel ee Aes. 12-7 15-7 17-2 62 24 52 42 44 
5:5 4-7 1-37 29M male ae. 5. ts 19-5 12-1 16 19-5 69 26-2 59-3 41 45 
6-4 6-6 1-47 Ya CT Riel 17-3 12 16:7 20-2 67 23-7 60 37-8 \46 
7:2 58 1-44 41 28 17-5 12-7 16-7 18-2 73°5 25-4 46 45-2 |47 
5:6 5-2 1-33 QS yy) Baas ior? 11-2 14-7 18 65 Pasta | 52°3 39-2 148 
5-5 5-6 763 PAV) Ne eae Ee 17-8 11-6 14-5 19-4 60-7 24-6 51-8 39-6 149 
6-1 5-9 791 15-6 30 14-5 13-5 14-9 19-§ 61 22-5 52-1 39-6 150 
6-5 5-2 617 Dae. 3.3). Dvd 18-1 11-9 16-2 18-8 67-7 24-8 53-9 43-3 
7-1 5-6 619 MA Ss cdo Sera 16-2 10-7 14-7 18-6 67-9 23-7 49-7 42 51 
5:9 4-7 614 Usjoe!. ORI ae mee 20 13 17-6 19 67-5 25-8 58 44-5 152 
6-9 5-2 891 Reels ak Sons 19-7 13-1 17-3 20-2 67-8 20°2 56-0 48-7 
6-2 4-G 90 D2 eSH she oc he 19-3 12-1 16-7 19-1 69 24-1 57-5 48-5 153 
8-3 6-2 787 Loree le ys <4) ats 22-5 15-1 19 22-6 69 27 53:3 50 54 
5-9 4-9 979 PI Pe eae | © 19-6 11:3 15-8 18-5 68-8 23-8 57 46-9 |55 
7-1 4-8 899 PAIS. Re A Oe 2 17-5 13-9 17-8 20-6 64-5 25-8 56-2 49-2 156 
7-0 4-9 911 NOES ioc. Oe 19-9 12-2 16-1 17-9 67-6 24-0 35-7 48-6 
dead 4-7 1-06 PASTOR (5 DR ge 20-2 11-5 17-4 20-1 69-5 26 63-2 51 od 
6-5 6 1:05 PAU SIT | Ee ae ake 22-5 13-7 1 19 67-5 25 55 50 58 
6-6 4-9 651 aT 2 os Be oe 16-1 10-6 15 17-1 65 23°5 54-4 46-9 |59 
6-9 4-8 1-044 STA cs i BEARS 1 ie 11-2 14-4 16-4 66-2 22 52 47-6 |60 
7-1 4-1 “75 YA Ie ay 17 14-2 15-5 16-9 70 23-5 53-7 47-5 |61 
3:6 4-8 1-377 Toki Dill eeiste coe 20-4 13-9 15-1 15-7 68-6 24-5 58-4 46-9 
8:8 4-7 1-094 45 7 Nae Be 20 12 16-2 18-1 73-3 25-6 65 50 62 
8-5 5-4 1-626 BS: Tapeaitole oan 22-5 10:9 16-1 16-1 72-8 24-6 57-8 49-3 |63 
8-1 4 1:35 SPATE ERE rt A 11-7 15 15 70 25 51-7 47-5 164 
6-5 4-8 1-01 Ts oe a 20-5 9-8 14-4 14-6 61-9 24-4 54-5 43-7 165 
6-9 4-7 1-042 7A 5 eae oe 16-3 10-3 14-2 14-7 66-7 22-5 52-1 42-1 166 
1 5 1-477 BO-44l0 aoa 20-2 10-4 14-7 14-4 65-5 24-7 52-7 45-4 |67 
7-9 5 1-36 BD) TNE ss sto RAWAL che oe as 11-8 15 16-5 67-6 25 68-7 48-3 |68 
7-4 4-8 2-06 AB leempreronns 22 10-5 15 16 71 24 65 48-7 '69 
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3--RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





















































Le 
Sugar S 2 iy 33 
; De ali. | $3 i) eo S . : 
2) o g 4 a rete: 6 aa 8 ‘@ we = 
° + SJ ° Tv 5 Q Oy, hy fa Be Se eB 
‘ = ° eee Ole =a > O 3 zc peat 8 
Locality eh = ie q g@RS) go A on aes = aor = 
Be | Bohs ete Wee VOR Ter I Baal Bec ae ae eg 
S38 bom Pie te feo gee 6 ae Pn tas g= Pi Av aS 
a LO Cle © | Sm toe be BLP nie &9° Bo O ty as ok 
See] KO eae jose zi eo ae oe Be ot "> o 
Hem 2) Oem 2] OO oR {/or2) 6 eo = @ & mo ga rome gm 
©) ra Oo Serb igh RS > oD Ay oO oD) wa < 
: cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents ents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6. 6-0 | 50-= | 55-2 | 25-9 15-2 | 3-L 54-0 53-9 11-9 5:8 15-807 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-2 | 56-9 | 53-5 | 27-3 12-5 | 3-9 54-5 37:5 12-3 5:9 14-560 
J—SVANEV Wiesel ders: 6-5 | 6-3 | 54-1 | 50-6 | 26-7 15-3 | 2-9 58-5 42-5 12:8 SC | RIES ©. oeceeeees 
2—New Glasgow.......- 6-3 6 56-7 | 538-5 | 28-4 11-7 | 2-8 55 36°8 13-6 WC ial | eye oe J ieee 
B= Aimiherst. utes. lees eae 7 6-5 | 60 57-5 | 25 12 PISS ees Siodus aihanis tab 10 Gehl ee 
APN Ine Xie sisi cle als erento s 6 5-9 | 57-7 | 57 27-3 13 DOSY UN ite of SRN HU 8 Se 12-5 6-6 14-50 
ho WainGSOF scientist eee 6-5 6:2 | 57-5 | 47-5 | 28-7 10-5 | 3-9 40 37:5 13 Sah dal hcl. Aca ole 
6G GTUPOU mat melee eens 6-8 | 6-1 | 55-6 | 55 27:8 12-2 | 3:3 52-5 33°3 12 BGK fis 3 eae mee eles 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-1 5-8 | 52-5 | 45-9 | 26-3 15 3-5 52-5 37-7 12-5 5:7 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-3 | 5-8 | 54:4 | 55-2 | 25-8 12-5 | 3-0 55-8 38-7 12-3 5:9 15-583 
8—Moncton........- MAG eli woagn nO Cke pode lad ~o 11-6 | 3-2 53-3 40-7 12-7 5-6 
Qe SE ONDA ay eirele cele steal 6-4 | 5-6 | 49-8 | 49-2 | 24-2 12-5 | 3-1 52-5 41-2 12-3 6-2 13-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 56-4 | 59-5 | 26-4 12-9 2°8 52-5 38 11-3 5-9 16-00 
Tie Bathurste ees. te 6 DcOmlinenrcte 55 25 LS ee 65 35 13 6 17-00 
Quebec (average).........-. 5-8 | 5-5 | 51-2 | 56-2 | 25-1 14-0 | 3-2 55-4 56-0 10-7 5:4 14-888 
12-—Quebecn et... 5-8 | 5-7 | 53-1 | 60-1 | 24-7 15-3 2-8 60 64 10-3 5-8 15-50 
13-—Phree FIVers!)<:+/- 401s 6 5-6 | 50 59-3 | 26-2 14 4-4 60:8 60 12 5-5 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke...:...... 5-6 | 5-5 | 51-4 | 57-5 | 25-4 14-7 | 3 52:8 57:5 10 5-2 |15-00-16-50 
15—Sorel...........000+.- 5-9 | 5-41 50 55 25-7 D2 | 2-5 50 60 10 6 13 -50-13-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-8 | 5-3 | 55-5 | 57-4 | 26-3 13-2 | 3:9 57-1 45 11 5-1 14-00 
17—St John’s.iy..\. seme 5-3 | 5-3 | 46-7 | 58-3 | 23 13-2 | 2:8 60 53-3 10 5-3 |13-50-14-00 
j8—Thetford Mines...... 6 5-7 | 52-6 | 55-4 | 25-6 13-5 | 2-9 48-6 48 +4 11-7 5-2 16-00 
19—Montreal............- 5-7 | 5-4 | 52-3 | 57-9 | 24-9 16 2-9 56-5 59-1 10-6 5-2 14-75 
PO ty eee ete estes 5-7 | 5-3 | 48-8 | 45-2 | 24-3 14-7 | 3-4 53-2 56 10-9 5-2 115-50-15-75 
Ontario (average).........- 6:3 | 6-0 | 50-5 | 57-9 | 25-4 14:1 | 3-0 52-7 56-5 11-0 a7 15-274 
DE Ottawaiue een sees: 5-9 | 5-3 | 54-7 | 60 25-4 14-1} 3 61-5 57-8 10:8 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
29= Brockville. wise eiee 6-7 | 5:7 | 58-3 | 60 27-5 13-7 3:4 56-7 63-3 12 5:5 15-00 
23—Kingston..........+-> 5-7 | 5-6 | 48-6 | 57 25-4 12-5 | 2-8 60-7 53-3 11-2 6-1 15-00 
94" —Bollowville. aces mae 6-1 6-1 | 55-9 | 5u-9 | 24-8 13-9 | 3-3 51-2 60 11 5-6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6:3 | 5-9 | 58-3 | 54-7 | 24-1 14:8 | 3-2 50-9 49-4 10-8 5-6 14-25 
96—OSHAWR.» sees ces bac 5-8 | 5-6 | 45-4 | 66-2 | 24-4 13-5 | 3-5 De 59 11-3 5-7 |14-50-15-00 
DT —AOT LIA Pi cccyae eis shores ts 6-4 | 6-4 | 57 55-9 | 25 14-7 | 3-4 47 50 10-8 5-2 14-50 
PS ——MOLONLO sata siecle areke = 5-9 | 5-9 | 52-7 | 58-2 | 24-1 12-2} 27 54-6 4,-8 9-9 5-7 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-3 6-2 | 55-7 | 57-5 | 25-6 15-2) 3:3 50 65 10:5 5-8 13-75g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 6 44-8 | 58-6 | 23-7 13-8 | 3-1 52-6 63-7 10-7 5-6 |14-00-14-50g 
31—Hamilton..7.......:- 5-8 | 5-8 | 51-9 | 64-9 | 24-8 11-6 | 2-6 50 57-8 9-6 5-7 14-25 
32 BSTAntLOrd skis ere bene 6 5-9 | 49-6 | 54-6 | 24-4 13-1 2-9 50-5 55 10-2 6-1 14-50 
SS Graig.) ia Wa uunsvanshs a eee 6-5 | 6-4} 51-2 | 53-9 | 24 14 3-1 60-6 65-6 10-1 5-7 14-25 
34--Guelplt eee ac ees: 5-8 | 5-8 | 51-6 | 52-6 | 25-6 13-7 | 2-9 52-5 55 10:5 5-7 14-50 
35—Kitchener........--.- 6-2 | 6-2 | 40 56 24 13-1 2-9 45-5 60-8 10:9 4-9 |14-00-14-50 
36—Woodstock........-.- 6-1 5-/ | 49-3 | 54-3 | 24:5 12°8 | 3 53-8 53-5 12-6 6-4 14-00 
37—Stratford........-.--- 6 6 48-7 | 55-8 | 24-9 13 3 51-9 52-6 10-4 5-4 |14-00-15-00 
38-— London Moe seiie seers 6-1 | 5-9 | 54-3 | 59 24 £352) 03 49-3 55-8 9-6 5-3 |14-50-15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......-.- 6-4 6-2 | 53-8 | 58-5 | 25 13-8 | 3-1 51-9 57:5 11-3 6-4 15-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 6 46-6 | 53-6 | 24 13-4 | 2-8 GO) GH a Akt fetes 10-1 5-1]. 15-00 
41—Windsor.)..secs)se' e's2 5-8 | 5-5 | 51-5 | 57-1 | 25-9 14-4 2:8 51-4 60 10-3 5-6 |15-50-16-00g 
ADS ATNIA. Waite te Bialslls signs tes 6:4 | 6-3 | 51-2 | 59-4 | 25-4 13- 2-9 50 60 10-5 5:4 16- 
43—Owen Sound.......--- 6-1 6 49-7 | 57-8 | 25 13: 3-3 50 55 10-6 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay.........-- 6-8 6-4 | 53-7 | 60 27 16 3-3 51-7 60 13-7 5-7 16-50 
45—Sudbury............: 6-9 6-4 | 53-6 | 62-6 | 26-2 17 3-5 52 D307 Gite ee 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
AG— Cobalt) sak ls aeik cps a 6-2 | 55 59-6 | 28 16 3-2 60 55 11 5-7 18-00 
A7—Timmins, ..0.0 0.4% - 6-8 | 6:4 | 41-2 | 55-4 | 30 16 3 45-7 45 13:5 6 17-50-18 -00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-3 6-3 | 46:4 | 59-8 | 24-5 15- 2-7 47-5 57-5 12-7 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur...:..).5. 6:4 | 6-2 | 40-2 | 57-1 | 26-3 15-4) 3 53-9 58 11-7 5:4 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6:8 | 6-5 | 49 60 28-1 15- 2°5 61-2 56:5 11-9 5-7 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ Y-1| 7-0 | 43-5 | 54-2 | 26-6 13- 2°8 52-0 52-5 12-6 6-0 21-500 
51—Winnipeg:.......:...- 7°5 7-4.) 43-5 | 5u-2 | 26-1 13: 2°8 50-6 46-7 12-2 6-7 19-50 
2B random sia. allele 2 sso%6 6:6 | 6-5 | 48-5 | 53-1 | 27 14- 2-7 53-3 58-3 13 5-2 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6:5 | 6-7 | 47-0 56-0 | 26-6 18-3 | 3-2 55-5 52-5 14-8 6-7 23-250 
Do ROPINAL Ae ce insti 6:2 | 6:4] 45-7 | 55-3 | 25 17-7a) 3 51-3 §2- 14 7-2 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 6:6 | 7 46 57-7 | 28-6 17-5a| 3-5 59 60 15 CEN) CRE ae 
55—Saskatoon..... 0.5005 - 6-5 6-3 | 44-4 | 55-8 | 25-9 19-2a| 3 51-7 45 15 6-1 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw......-.--- 6-6 | 7 52 55-4 | 26-7 18-7a| 3-2 GOP ls tettele ae 15 Geir |i: os ase eae 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | 6-5 | 46-1 | 49-9 | 26-5 18:0 | 3-3 53:7 56-2 13-8 Bedell stabs short iores 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-7 | 7-1 | 01-4 | 52-8 | 28-3 20-4a} 3-4 60 66-2 13-6 5-4 g 
58—Drumbheller.........- PMA BOG lhe oe ok: 45 26-5 22-5a] 3-5 55 55 15 Bl |): dele ee 
59—Edmonton........... 6-2 | 6:4 | 46-4 | 50-5 | 25-1 15-8a] 3-3 50-4 47-5 14-5 6° 1))| : Poe cee 
602-Calearycn mun iin weer. 6 5-9 | 40-5 | 44-3 | 25-8 16-2a| 3-2 53-3 57-5 11 Bis Ze [atch verona 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 | 6-5 | 46:2 | 56-7 | 26-7 15- a} 3-1 50 55 14-7 Ara%y |\3, <topeSeeMevebete re 
British Columbia(average)| 6-1 | 5-8 | 45-6 49-3 | 27-1 21-2 | 3:3 57-9 59-4 12:8 6500 | chars 
62=-Bernie.t ey vielen 6-8 | 6-9 | 51-2 | 58-7 | 27-5 14-2a) 3 65 55 13-3 BJ |. saben secre 
68—-Nelson! 22+. skeen: 6-6 | 6-2] 51-7 | 55-7 | 27-5 27-1a| . 3-8 61-7 63 14-9 BB. |'s sake Seether eee 
G4 eal sme et eel oteielar eels 6-1 5-9 | 45-8 | 57-2 | 25 25- aj 3-1 60 60 12-5 70 ae ome 
65—New Westminster...| 5:6 | 5-1 41-9 | 43-7 | 26-6 18- al 3-3 56-4 58-2 12 Bs dy. | th dadeeeute 
66—Vancouver........--> 5-2 5 40-9 | 42-1 | 25-9 19-5al 2-9 50 60 11 Bide | ctachs dimeric 
Gl=—ViCtOria sevens « iekes oer 6-5 | 5-9 | 42-2 | 46-1 | 25-5 19- aj 3 51:4 54 11-5 yor: al ere Hct ore a.o'e 
68-—Nanaimo, 2). 2.62.56 5-8 | 5-9 | 47-8 | 46 30 23- al 3-8 56-2 57-5 14-2 (Tey es Siro voc 
69—Prince Rupert.......-. 6-3 5-5 | 43 50 29 23-7al 3:6 62-5 67-5 13°3 7 S|), dete tere 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted, 


coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1931. 







































































i Rent 
_- es are Wit tec wes 
S <3 @ lds 
8 a 2 8 Wi 4 apa Six-roomed 
2 2 BD So ie 5 SS! oe § ns house with 
oa 5 ac bas Z oo 3 ae = Bs © § | incomplete 
a ~ S8s aes) 5-58 os pe S28.08 modern 
en oe oT my pret ft BSx bh: O ty R5O8n con- 
=a 3 aa oe ao By § |e 8) #4852 | veniences, 
FQ 6) ee) oa) = 3 ay alk Ue ' per month 
$ Cc. C. $ $ 
9-872 12-416 11-992 -6 {10-3 28-159 29-052 
9-271 12-200 9-167 : . 11-5 24-083 16-417 
bbe 9-20-9-60 6-00 . : AU, UM AS eects Bias 33-35 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 ! 
rfo335 eS ae 7-00 : . . 20-00 14:00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
e ee 15-00 Sh elie bao 20- oo: Hh 4 
10-00-1 13- 10-00 25: ‘00 | 5 
8-50- 9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 20-00-28 - 15-00-17-00 | 6 
a) Be) te a Pa 
d : i 
10:50-12-50g] ¢ 13-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 3. 00-16.00 ik -00-17-00 6: 00-8. 00 20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 








8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 LOSOOF TR 7 OO RN Gale heale Lee : : 25: 18-00 |10 
TOROUN rem techs 8-00 OU a ert oie Or OO ria. SB Ce ai 18 15-00 |11 
9-125 12-688 13-810 23 15- 
10-00 12-00 14-67 |c $3127 -00-35-00) [ese ee ak 12 
8-00-10-00 14-00 15-00 20-00-28 12-00-20-00 113 
TOROOR ear cto ke lit” 10-00 20-00-30 18-00-22-00 114 
Bi Ass OSs 35.018) | Pee ae 10-50 Sa Meneame 9-4)14-00-15 7-00-10-00 |15 
Pee eee 0s 2b oe Aeeaaeeeeme, |) SLONGy Pott. By SOU! Peo. Ooen era) at 9-8/18- 00-24 11-00-15 16 
7-50 10-50 15-00 : 3-00-33 - 15-00-23 17 
ieee Sata he 14:00 Fee ee 1 OUI lle eal: ALD ica 13- 18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16. 00}16-00-18-00 25-00-40-00 |16-00-25 19 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 |e 16-00 Ic . 22-00-30-00 |15-00-22 0 
10-333 11-498 13-158 2)- a1 
9-25 |t2-50-13-50 12-00 25-00-35- 20-00-25 21 
D200 CIES 5... 1a |e 20-00-22. 14-00-18 22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 18-00-25. 15-00-20 23 
SAT Bet yr 20th 12-50 13-00 25-00-30- 20-00-25 24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 3}/20-00-35- 15-00-25 25 
10-00 9-95 16-00 25-00-35- 15-00-20 26 
9-50-11-50 12-00 11-00 22-00-25- 00-18 27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 7/25-00-40- 20-00-25 : 
g 10-00g g 3}25-00-30- 00-23 ; 
2. 9-00-11-00g g 30-00-35- 20-00-25 
7-50 11-00 15-00 25-00-35- 00 25 
11-75 SOE ete ae 25-00 35- 00-25 
10-00 11-50 14-00 25- 00-20-00 
11-00 | 9-50-11-50 14-00 25-00-35-00 00-22-00 
10-00-10-50 |10-50-11-50 16-00 3/30-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 
10-00-10-50 |11-00-12-00 16-00 3}30-00-40-00 00-25-00 
10-00-11-50 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 14.00-15.00 20-00-35-00 00-25-00 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
8-00g 11-00 g 35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
9-50 1S 008 peer at se) 30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 
8-00 10-50 12-00 7|20-00-28-00 00-22-00 
T2508... Bee 10-00 30-00-35-00 00-20-00 
12-00-13-50 T3250) | hoepe beens n 25-00 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 22-00 14-00 
19;00-14-50/14-50-15-00 |... of... de. cave. ok, p 20-00-30-00 
11-00-11-50 OOO macerated 25-00-30-00 00-20-00 
9-00-11-00 13-00 10-00 25-00-40-00 00-30-00 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 25-00-40-00 00-30-00 
10-750 i “625 CED Rl |S ie Bees ie a 35-000 24-500 
12-00 POUMES RENE. SeMeE A ii 35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 {51 
7-00-12-00 |14- mee 50 12-00 25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 152 
9-813 17-125 8-009 34-500 22-625 
10-00-13-00 14 S75 hale eee 35-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
9-00-10-00 19-00 6-50 25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 154 
7-50-10-00 17-80f 9-50 30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-50 LOsO5 i Haein s. 33-00 18-00 |56 
6-750 TOON) ieee ie. ORs ee 31-250 22-000 
g g g 27-50 20-00 |57 
MOU lt hs. ke ch em r L 
5:00- 6-00h 16600" | Erte hearty ci We 35-00 25-00 159 
8-50-11-00 h LOO. oe IUN : MS Get LT yin 0 2500-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
SrOU es CHO: .. saree he woken lliah 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-150 ete oS Bytes ai ive ae thay 26-750 29-938 
GRZO-PO TOIL ALS |. | Rl, Mae ag 20-00 18-00 
9-50-11-50 MPAA Ps 3 cette | | A ee 3/22 -00-31-00 00-25-00 
9-00-11-00 Les O0P Career: a ee ee eee 32-00-38 -00 00-28 -00 
10-50-11-50 UE La) eg ROMA Ot a aa Sue, en 18-00-22 -00 00-18-00 
10-50-11-50 TL ROM ae AO kL tug cl 29-00 25-00 
10-50-11-50 D008 Eereeer eel me, eeu re 20-00-25 -00 00-18-00 
BCG Rs. . Pa BEe Ne All Mink cartels. Sack? Ws. cs. : +3) 22-00-30 -00 *00-22-0) 
OS ae eR OP Mi) MOL A TOR 0 SR, aa eae Uk 30-00-40-00 -00-30-00 






a} Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. j. In British Columbia 
conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r. Com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 

















Commodities Com- May| May} May| May| May] Apr.| May 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 | 1930] 1931] 1931 
*Allicommodities! ovo oy eel mae 502 | 64-0}127-4/155-9]110-0) 97-3] 98-0}102-6}100-2} 98-3) 97-9] 93-4] 89-7) 74-5] 73-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9}167-0}103-5| 86-2] 83-7/100-6|102-6/101-8}101-3] 84-0] 85-3] 59-9] 59-8 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9{127-1]145-1]109-6] 96-0] 95-0/100-3}] 97-8/100-3}102-5|108-4/102-6| 78-0] 72-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile)Productak. 0. Weinan 60 | 58-2)157-1]176-5} 96-0/101-7|116-9}112-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 100-1] 92-5] 93-7] 91-8] 83-0] 74-7] 74-8 
IPADETRA Nae ara ees aa ee 44 63-9} 89-1}154-4}129-4/106-3]113-0/101-6}100-2| 97-9] 99-0] 94-1] 89-7] 82-5] 80-8 
V. Iron and its Products.. 39 | 68-9/156-7/168-4/128-0)104-6]115-8}104-5|100-4] 96-7] 94-0} 94-4] 91-4] 87-6] 87-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals “and 
thein products eines 15 | 98-4/141-9/135-5] 97-1) 97-3] 95-3}103-9| 97-6] 91-1] 91-7! 99-2] 80-6] 66-7] 63:6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IBTOOUCTS. sa, ian Rae 73 | 56-8] 82-3}112-1]116-6]107-0]104-4/100-3] 98-5] 96-3] 91-1] 92-3] 90-8] 86-0] 84-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCESH ah aan: EUS ae 73 | 68-4/118-7)141-5]/117-0}105-41104-4| 99-6] 99-7] 98-5] 95-4] 95-5! 93-5) 87-8! 87-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9}107-0)140-0}108-0) 95-1) 93-7] 97-2}100-4} 95-5] 95-1) 93-0] 91-3} 78-3] 76-7 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM aan ey lbs Nia me 116 61-8)119-4/151-0)105-4) 90-2} 91-2) 97-7] 99-6}100-1] 98-5] 96-5] 98-1] 75-6] 72-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2} 91-4]126-3)111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-5}100-9} 92-5] 92-8] 90-7] 86-7] 80-1] 79-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5]163-1]112-8} 99-1] 97-8]104-9]100-3]100-2/101-0| 93-1] 87-1] 69-4] 68-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6}113-8)104-1/102-5] 99-2] 97-2|102-2] 92-4] 94-9] 91-5] 90-6} 90-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/138-3]170-4}112-6} 98-2] 97-1]105-5}101-6}100-0/101-9] 92-9] 86-6] 67-0] 66-2 
Building and construction 
MAATOTIIS 4 Jyh, hie aie 97 67-0}100-9]144-0}122-8}108-7/111-9)/102-9} 99-7] 95-6] 96-3] 99-1] 92-9] 83-6] 83-4 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5)147-2/176-6]110-2} 95-8} 93-7]106-2}100-8}101-0}103-1] 91-5} 85-2] 63-3] 62-4 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
ASA ON GD es lk, AU the da oe 167 58-2/131-3]169-5}103-4} 89-1] 89-3/102-3]101-7/100-7] 99-2] 83-8] 82-5] 60-2] 59-8 
IB yA miamay eps | ane sence, ok 90 7041129 -9)146-6}109-6) 95-5} 95-6/100-6] 96-5}100-1] 99-7]104-5] 99-1] 77-8] 72-8 
Farm (Canadian).. 59 62-6/132-7/161-4/102-6} 86-6] 79-8/100:3/100-3]104-6]/107-5] 93-0} 91-9] 60-2] 58-9 
TM aeRO IAN te eras watt baa ae 16 64-4/111-1}111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 83-6] 98-3}100-2]101-7/101-0/103-6] 94-0] 76-4] 75-1 
UY HOrestue tala ney atten. byte 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3)113-0]/101-6/100-2} 97-9] 98-9] 94-0] 89-5] 82-3] 80-7 
I ViduMEme ree re ae nia. ell tap 183 67-0)111-3]131-4|117-6}105-8}105-8}101-6| 98-9] 94-6] 90-9] 92-6} 88-5] 81-9] 80-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8}120-7|155-7/107-5} 94-8} 91-1]100-8} 99-7|101-4/100-9| 93-0} 88-5 64-5) 63-4 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Hy) AMM RON a lee, awa 276 | 64-8}127-6}156-8]116-7}100-5/103-1)103-8} 99-8] 96-5) 95-3} 91-1] 88-9] 77-1] 74-7 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 714) 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1928, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1928, 74-4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66:7; 1929, 65:0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1929, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923-1929, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 


81-6; 1920, 81-1; 


1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96:3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918; 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7: 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 
113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
162-2; 1925, 179-3;3.1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125°8; 1901, 125:8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105:7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, for the most part, were some- 
what lower, round steak averaging 24-4 cents 
per pound in May and 24-5 cents in April; 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 











Fuel 
oe Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dee. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920. 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 202 1738 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921. 161 174 149 177 3 165 
Dee. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 ire 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 Vic 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 172 niy4 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 144 169 158 |} _ 160 va 157 
June 1924. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.. 148 158 156 1559 166 155 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 1S 
Mar. 1928.. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 19380. 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930. 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.. 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930. 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1980.. 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.. 145 156 160 15S 166 155 
Sept. 1930.. 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930. 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.. 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1931. 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931. 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931. 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Apr. 1931. 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931. 116 154 160 137 164 141 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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rib roast 22-6 cents in May and 23 cents in 
April; and shoulder roast 16-4 cents in May 
and 17 cents in April. Veal was generally 
lower, averaging 18-2 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 19-7 cents in April. Mutton 
was slightly higher at an average price of 26-9 
cents per pound. Both fresh and salt pork de- 
clined, the former averaging 22-5 cents per 
pound as compared with 22-8 cents in April, 
and the latter averaging 23-2 cents per pound 
as compared with 23-8 cents in April. In 
fresh fish, cod steak, halibut and white fish 
were slightly higher. Lard was down from an 
average of 16-7 cents per pound in April to 
16-1 cents in May. This compares with an 
average price of 21-3 cents per pound in May, 
1930. ; 

Eggs again showed a considerable decline, 
fresh averaging 25-4 cents per dozen in May, 
28-4 cents in April and 35-1 cents in May, 
1930, while cooking averaged 20-9 cents per 
dozen in May, 23-2 cents in April and 31-1 
cents in May, 1930. Milk was down in April 
in the average from 11-7 cents per quart to 
11-3 cents in May. Lower prices were re- 
ported from New Glasgow, St. John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. 
John’s, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Oshawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph, Stratford, Chat- 
ham, Sarnia, Owen Sound, North Bay, Tim- 
mins, Winnipeg, Brandon, Edmonton, Calgary, 
New Westminster, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. Butter prices were lower in 
practically all localities, dairy averaging 28-9 
cents per pound in May, 33-2 cents in April 
and 36-6 cents in May, 1930, and creamery 
averaging 32-8 cents per pound in May, 37-1 
cents in April and 40-1 cents in May, 1980. 
Cheese was also generally lower, averaging 
26:6 cents per pound, as compared with 27-8 
cents in April. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-3 cents per pound. Flour was slightly 
lower, averaging 3-3 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 3-4 cents in April. Canned 
vegetables were again slightly lower, tomatoes 
averaging 13-3 cents per tin, peas 12 cents per 
tin and corn 14 cents per tin. Beans were 
down from an average price of 6-3 cents per 
pound in April to 6-1 cents in May, as com- 
pared with 9-3 cents in May, 1930. Potatoes 
were practically unchanged at $1.08 per ninety 
pounds. Evaporated apples and prunes were 
somewhat lower, the former averaging 17-7 
cents per pound, as compared with 18-1 cents 
in April, and the latter 11-9 cents per. pound, 
as compared with 12-1 cents in April. The 
price of granulated sugar has remained un- 
changed for the last four months at an aver- 
age price of 6-3 cents per pound. Anthracite 


. coal was down from an average price of $16.09 
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per ton in April to $15.81 in May. Lower 
quotations were reported from Halifax, St. 
John, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, 
Montreal, Peterborough, Oshawa, Orillia, Tor- 
cnto, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Guelph, Stratford and St. Thomas. Bituminous 
coal was also down in the average at $9-87 
per ton in May as compared with $9.95 in 
April. Lower quotations for rent were re- 
ported from Thetford Mines, Kitchener and 
Moose Jaw while an increase occurred at Hali- 
fax. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 60:6 
cents per bushel in May, as compared with 
59°7 cents in April. The slight advance was 
said to be due mainly to unfavourable crop 
conditions in western Canada and to a better 
export demand. Coarse grains also were 
higher, with the exception of corn, western 
barley being up from 28-3 cents per bushel to 
31 cents; flax from $1.04 per bushel to $1.06; 
oats from 28°1 cents per bushel to 29-1 cents; 
and rye from 31:7 cents per bushel to 34:2 
cents. Flour prices averaged somewhat lower 
at $5.16 per barrel as compared with $5.20 
in April. Bran and shorts each declined $1.94 
per ton, the former to $20.31 and the latter 
to $22.31. Raw sugar at New York was down 
from $1.32 per cwt. to $1.20, while granulated 
at Montreal was unchanged at $4.56 per hun- 
dred pounds. Ceylon rubber at New York 
was slightly higher at 6-5 cents per pound as 


compared with 6°4 cents in April. Coffee at 
Toronto declined 4 cent per pound to 14:5 
cents. In livestock, good steers at Toronto 
were down from $6.22 per hundred pounds in 
April to $6.07 in May, and at Winnipeg from 
$5.53 per hundred pounds to $5.22. Veal 
calves at Toronto declined from $8.31 per 
hundred pounds to $7.43 but were unchanged 
at Winnipeg at $7.33. Bacon hogs at Toronto 
were down from $8.47 per hundred pounds to 
$8.25 but at Winnipeg the price advanced from 
$7.27 per hundred pounds to $7.42 and at 
Montreal from $8.40 per hundred pounds to 
$8.58. Creamery butter at Montreal was down 
from an average price of 30°5 cents per pound 
in April to 23°6 cents in May and at Toronto 
from 31:9 cents per pound in April to 23-9 
cents in May. Fresh eggs at Montreal de- 
clined from 26°3 cents per dozen in April to 
24:1 cents in May and at Winnipeg from 22-4 
cents per dozen to 20°5 cents. Raw cotton 
at New York was down from 10-2 cents per 
pound to 9°4 cents and raw silk from $3.15 
per pound to $2.65. Wool prices were prac- 
tically unchanged at 14-15 cents per pound. 
Common white pine lumber declined from $42 
per thousand feet to $40, and hemlock from 
$22 per thousand feet to $20. Black steel 
sheets at Montreal were down from $2.72 per 
hundred pounds to $2.67. In non-ferrous 
metals electrolytic copper at Montreal de- 
clined from $11.09 per hundred pounds to 
$10.30; tin at Toronto from 27-8 cents per 
pound to 25-8 cents; and silver at New York 
from 28:3 cents per ounce to 27-7 cents. 
Ground asbestos was down from $275 per ton 
to $225. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


"THE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table showing wholesale and retail 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrep for April. 


Great Britain 


Wholesale Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base 1924—100, was 63.6 
for April, a decline of 0.2 per cent for the 
month. Foods advanced 1.3 per cent show- 
ing increases in all of the three groups. In- 
dustrial materials, on the other hand declined 


1.0 per cent with declines in all groups except 
for increases in coal and wool. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 84.4 at the end of April, 
a decline of 1.3 per cent for the month and of 
16.8 per cent since April, 1930. Food- 
stuffs showed an advance of 0.9 per cent for 
the month, while industrial materials were 
3.0 per cent lower with declines in all three 
groups. 

Cost of Living—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 147 at May 1, showing 
no change from the previous month. The 
food group as a whole was unchanged, ad- 
vances in potatoes and bacon being offset by 
lower prices for milk and butter. There was 
a slight decrease in clothing, but all other 
groups were unchanged for the month. 
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France 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914=100, (gold basis) was 101 for April, an 
increase ‘of one per cent over the previous 
month. The food group showed an advance 
due to increases in vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and cocoa, although animal foods were 
lower. Industrial materials declined due to 
declines in minerals and metals and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, while textiles were 
higher. 


Germany 


Cost of Inving—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 137.2 for 
April, a decline of 0.4 per cent for the month. 
All groups contributed to the decline, the 
change being less than one per cent in each 
group. 

Italy 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of the 
Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1918=100 (gold basis) was 95.8 for April, a 
decline of 0.9 per cent for the month. Foods 
as a whole were higher due to increased prices 
for vegetable foods, although animal foods 
were lower. Industrial materials declined 
with decreases in textiles, minerals and metals, 
construction materials and miscellaneous 
commodities. 


Cost of Living—The index number of the 
cost of living Milan, on the base June, 1927 
=100, was 84.5 for March, an increase of 0.1 
per cent for the month. 


India 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 112 for February, an increase 
of 0.9 per cent for the month. All food 


groups were lower than in January, while 
non-foods advanced. 


Cost of Lwing—The working class cost of 
living index number in Bombay, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 112 for March, a de- 
crease of 1.8 per cent for the month. Food 
showed a decline, while fuel and lighting was 


higher and clothing and house rent were 
unchanged. 
United States 
Wholesale Prices—The index number of 


the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 73.3 for April,a decrease of 1.6 
per cent for the month. Of the ten main 
groups of commodities, nine declined from the 
previons month, while the tenth (house-fur- 
nishing goods) was unchanged. 

The Annalzst index number, on the base 
1918—100, was 102.9 for May, a decline of 3 
per cent for the month. With the exception 
of small increases in chemicals and miscel- 
laneous commodities, all groups were lower 
than in April, the greatest fall in any one 
group being of 5.5 per cent in farm products. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations proportioned to the per- 
capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included, was $145.885 at June 1, a 
decline of 2.4 per cent for the month. This 
index number is practically the same as that 
recorded on June 1, 1916. With the exception 
of a small increase in metals, all groups were 
lower on June 1, than on May 1. 


Cost of Living—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and_ Industries, 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913—100, was 
141.5 for April, a decrease of 1.3 per cent 
for the month, and the lowest recorded since 
December, 1917. Reductions were noted in 
all groups for the month with the exception 
of the shelter group which was unchanged. 





CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
Manufacturing Statistics for the Year 1929 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statis- 
tics of fisheries, mines, forestry, and general 
manufacturing in Canada. Summary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1929 have recently been issued, and the ac- 
companying tables give these figures in some 
detail. 

Table I is a comparative study of the prin- 
cipal statistics of the manufacturing industries 
for the past ten years 1920-1929. Tt will be 
cbserved that there is a decided increase in 


ali the items since 1924, the figures for 1929 
again showing an increase over those of the 
previous year. Compared with 1928 the figures 
show an increase in the number of wage 
earners of 31,047, and in wages paid of $43- 
873,677; also the value added by manufacture 
was $178,304,340 greater, and the value of 
products increased $294,136,915 in the year 
1929. 

Table II presents the principal statistics of 
the manufacturing industries of Canada for 
the year 1929 by provinces and by groups 2f 

(Continued on page 729) 
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(Continued from page 725) 
industries classified according to chief com- 
ponent materials; for the sake of comparison 
the figures for 1928 are also given. In 1929 
the province of Ontario ranks first in the num- 
ber of wage earners and wages paid: while in 
production Ontario had 51:75 per cent of the 
total for the Dominion. Quebec comes second 
in the number of wage earners and wages 
paid, witk 28-56 per cent of the value of pro- 
ducts for Canada; whilst the remaining prov- 
inces follow in the order named:—British 
Columbia 6°81 per cent of the total produc- 
tion; Manitoba, 4:06 per cent; Alberta, 2-65 
per cent; Nova Scotia, 2°32 per cent; Sas- 
katchewan, 1:98 per cent; New Prunswick, 
1-76 per cent; and Prince Edward Island, 0-11 
per cent. In the groups by industries, for the 
year 1929 the first place is taken by the vege- 
table products group, having 18-96 per cent 
of the total of all groups. Iron and its pro- 


ducts is second with 18-16 per cent; wood and 
paper products group is third with 17-86 per 
cent; animal products comes fourth with 11-75 
per cent; textile products is fifth with 10:49 
per cent; followed in order by the non-ferrous 
metal products group with 6-97 per cent; the 
central electric station group, with 3-88 per 
cent; the chemical group with 3:4 per cent; 
and the miscellaneous group last with 2-54 
per cent. 


Table III is a statement of the statistics by 
groups and principal sub-groups for 1929. The 
corresponding figures for the year 1928 were 
published in the Lasour Gazettrt, May, 1930, 
pages 598-600, with the exception of the manu- 
facturing minerals and chemicals, figures for 
which were published in the issue for Decem- 
ber, 1929, pages 1435-1439. In Table III some 
of the smaller industries are omitted, but 
statistics of these are included in the totals 
of Tables I and II. 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN 1930 


HE issues of the Board of Trade Jour- 

nal for 5th, 12th, 1%th and 26th March 
give statistics of the emigration and immigra- 
tion of British subjects during the year 1930, 
with some particulars of the occupations and 
ages of the migrants. The number of British 
subjects who were recorded as leaving perma- 
nent residence in the United Kingdom (Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland) to take up 
permanent residence (i.e. residence for a year 
or more) in non-European countries was 
92,158 in 1930, as compared with 143,686 in 
1929 and with 136,834 in 1928. The number 
of British subjects who were recorded as 
leaving permanent residence in non-European 
countries to take up permanent residence in 
the United Kingdom was 66,203 in 19380, as 
compared with 56,217 in 1929 and with 59,105 
in 1928. These figures are exclusive both of 
Trish Free State migrants travelling via ports 
in the United Kingdom and of migrants (of 
all nationalities) leaving or arriving at ports 
in the Irish Free State. 

The following table shows the number of 
emigrants and immigrants, of British nation- 
ality, from the United Kingdom to each of 
the principal counties, and from those coun- 
tries to the United Kingdom in 1930. 

It will be seen that the reduction was 
chiefly due to a great decline in the emigra- 
tion to British North America and to Aus- 
tralia, the totals for 1980 in each case being 
less than half the totals for 1929. The emigra- 
tion to Australia was, in fact, considerably 
less than the immigration therefrom; in other 
words, there was a balgnce inwards from 
Australia in 1930 of 4,291, as against a balance 
outwards of 8,861 in 1929. The balance out- 








Emigrants | Immigrants 








from into 
United United 

Countries Kingdom | Kingdom 

1930 1930 
British North America............ 31,074 15,820 
Avunstraliak...wir iia fsck tee: a Ay nak, 8,517 12,808 
New Wealandn.. ks. sen ens sean 3,981 3,144 
British south Airica Wenn s. noe 4,559 4,416 
Indaaqand Ceylon. ine wise weak anes 5, 636 8,581 
Other parts of British Empire...... 5,474 6,673 
Totals, British Empire.... 59,241 51,442 
Unitedistates. (fs. (eck aie 27,336 7,931 
Other Foreign Countries........... 5,581 6,830 
Totals Foreign Countries. . 32,917 14,761 
Totals, all destinations..... 92,158 66, 203 








wards to British North America was reduced 
from 53,264 in 1929 to 15,254 in 1930; that to 
New Zealand from 1,996 to 837; and that to 
all Empire destinations taken together from 
62,951 to 7,799. To the United States, on the 
other hand (the only important country of 
destination of emigrants, outside the British 
Empire), there was a much smaller reduc- 
tion in the balance outwards—from 24,697 in 
1929 to 19,405 in 1930. 

Assisted passages under the Empire Settle- 
ment Act numbered 12,605 in 1930 (of whom 
9244 went to Canada), as compared with 
34,476 in 1929. In addition, 17,252 emigrants 
in 1930, and 37,254 in 1929, went to Canada 
at the special passage rate of £10 granted 
by the steamship lines, by agreement with the 
Oversea Settlement Department, to emi- 
grants from the United Kingdom. (The 
figures for 1930 are provisional.) 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability of Mortgagee for Wages of 
Workers on Land 


A firm of horticulturists in Ontario whieh 
grew roses and sold the cut flowers, having de- 
faulted in payment of interest on a mortgage, 
the owners of the mortgage took possession of 
the premises, receiving the rents and profits 
of the business. A labourer who had been 
employed by the firm, sued the mortgagee of 
the land and also the bank which held a lien 
on the products of the business, for the wages 
which remained unpaid from the date of the 
mortgage. 

Mr. Justice Logie, in the Ontario Supreme 
Court, found that a mortgagee exercising 
powers for sale, but without interfering with 
the operation of the business, is not liable for 
the wages of persons working the mortgaged 
lands. As concerned the plaintiffs claim 
against the bank the Court declared that “the 
right of wage-earners under Section 88 (7) (of 
the Bank Act) depend upon whether the bank 
‘takes possession or in any way disposes of 
the said security or of the products, goods, 
wares and merchandise, stock or products 
thereof, or grain covered thereby. ‘Tf the 
security in question could be considered as a 
security, authorized by s, 88, the plaintiff has 
not shown that the bank either took possess- 
ion or disposed of the security or products 
covered thereby. No evidence at all was ad- 
duced to show that the bank took possession. 

“In my opinion the bank is not liable, be- 
cause it did not take possession or in any way 
dispose of its security or the products covered 
thereby.” 


The action was therefore dismissed. 


MacPherson versus London Loan Assets 
Limited and Royal Bank (Ontario), 1931, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 2, page 631. 


Position of Pupil Nurse under Workmen’s 
Compensation 


A pupil-dietician employed by the Oshawa 
Hospital, a private institution, sustained per- 
sonal damages while operating a dumb-waiter 
in September, 1928. The dumb-waiter was 
used to carry food from the kitchen in the 
basement of the defendant corporation’s build- 
ing to the second floor. In an action by the 
injured employee for damages, the plaintiff 
alleged that the action was due to a defect 
in the hoist. The defence was a denial, with 
an allegation of contributory negligence. The 


Ontario Supreme Court confirmed the judg- 
ment of the court of first hearing, assessing 
the damages at $900, but reducing the amount 
awarded by one-third owing to the plaintiff's 
contributory negligence. The evidence showed 
that the hoisting apparatus had not been in- 
spected since it was erected about ten years 
previously, and that the plaintiff had not been 
fully instructed as to its proper use. How- 
ever, the plaintiff had taken unnecessary risks 
in inserting both her arms into the shaft. Dis- 
cussing the application of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to this case, Mr. Justice Raney 
said :— 

“The Oshawa Hospital is a private institu- 
tion, not operated by or for the muncipality, 
and so would not come within sec. 1 (2) of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, RS.O. 
1927 ch. 179, nor within Part I of the Act; 
but it is angued that Part II, which applies to 
industries as to which the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has no authority, and to 
workmen employed in such industries, and 
which consists of secs. 118 to 122, does apply. 
Section 119 provides that, where personal in- 
jury is caused to a workman by reason of any 
defect in the condition or arrangement of the 
ways, works, machinery, etc. used in the 
business of his employer, the workman shall 
have an action against the employer, and shall 
be entitled to recover the damages sustained, 
ete. Section 118 provides that sec, 119 shall 
apply only to industries to which Part I does 
not apply, and to workmen employed in such 
industries. By sec. 1, clause (i), of the Act, 
‘Industry’ includes ‘establishment, undertak- 
ing, trade, and business’; and (p) ‘Workman’ 
includes ‘a person who has entered into or 
works under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship.’. There appeared to be no authority 
on the point, but the learned Judge saw no 
reason to doubt that the hospital is an ‘estab- 
lishment’ or that the plaintiff was a ‘work- 
man’. ‘Domestic or menial servants’ are, by 
sec. 122, excluded from the benefits of the Act, 
and it was argued that the plaintiff’s hiring 
with the hospital brought her within those 
words. The learned Judge thinks not. 

“The hoist was defective, and the plaintiff’s 
injury was caused by the defect. She is, there- 
fore, entitled to recover in this action by 
virtue of Part Ii of the Act, and also under 
the common law. In either case the basis of 
her claim in the same.” 


Jarvis versus Oshawa Hospital (Ontario) 
1931, Ontario Weekly Notes, Vol. XL, page 
286. 
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City Obliged to Pay Pension to Retired 
Fireman 


A fireman who joined the Montreal Fire 
Brigade in 1893, subsequently rising to the 
rank of captain, was retired by the City Coun- 
cil in 1916. He brought action in the Superior 
Court in June, about sixteen years after his 
retirement, claiming that the city should pay 
him a pension, maintaining that he was re- 
tired only after the physicians to the Fire 
Department had certified that he was ment- 
ally and physically unfit for his duties because 
of injuries received in the course of his em- 
ployment. The Council, on the other hand 
contended that the plaintiff had retired of his 
own free will. 

Mr. Justice Surveyor ordered the city to 
pay the plaintiff $6,050 for arrears of pension, 
and $550 a year for the rest of his life. The 
case, he said, hinged on the question whether 
the plaintiff was a permanent employee with- 
in the meaning of the by-law dealing with the 
employment of firemen. Each year, His Lord- 
ship pointed out, a sum of money was voted 
in the city budget for salaries to captains and 
heutenants of the fire brigade. It was not 
necessary for the names of these persons to 
be inserted in the budget provision. “If it 
was necessary for the name of each permanent 
employee to be put in the budget, retirement 
of an employee for chronic or incurable illness 
or infirmity contracted in the exercise of his 
duties would be practically inexistent.” In 
June, 1916, he continued, the plaintiff fulfilled 
the conditions required for the status as a 
permanent employee, and he was retired be- 
cause of illness contracted while in the city’s 
service. 


Responsibility of Employer to provide Safe 
Working Place 


A girl who was employed in a store in 
Quebec fell into an opening in the floor from 
which the covering had been removed, sus- 
taining injuries for which she sought damages 
from her employer. The employer contended 
that the business was conducted not by himself 
in person but by a company of which he was 
president; that neither he nor his company 
had control of the trap-door which had been 
left open; and that the girl was not obliged 
to pass by the place in the course of her 
duties. It appeared that the building was 
owned by another party who sublet parts 
of it to different tenants, and that the trap- 
door had been left open by an employee of 
the owner. The Superior Court (Quebec) 
ordered the employer to pay $390 in dam- 
ages, and this judgment was later confirmed 
on appeal. 
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The Appeal Court found that while the 
employees had been forbidden to use that 
part of the building where the trap-door was, 
no effort had been made to see that these 
instructions were obeyed, and the evidence 
showed that the plaintiff had no conception 
of the danger arising from the opening in 
the floor. The employer, it was stated, was 
bound to protect the plaintiff from this danger; 
the owner it was true was equally responsible, 
but the action was properly taken against the 
employer. As to the defendant’s claim in 
regard to the existence of a company, no 
evidence was found that such a company 
had been registered. 

Delle Blowin versus Glassborg (Quebec), 
1931, Rapporits Judiciares de Québec 
(Cour de Banc du Ror), vol. 50, page 
374. 


Deceased Workman’s Dependant may take 
Action at Common Law 


The House of Lords recently dismissed an 
appeal by the employers from a decision of 
the second division of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, the question raised being whether 
the right of a widow to raise an action at 
common law (cr, in England, under Lord 
Campbell’s Act*) toe recover damages against 
the person whose fault caused the death of 
her husband had been taken away by section 
29 (1) of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925, by reason of the payment into court by 
the defender of the maximum amount pay- 
able under the Act in proceedings instituted 
by a third party. 

In this case, as reported in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, May, 1931, a workman lost 
his life by a pit accident, leaving a wife, two 
children, and a stepson. The widow, on be- 
half of herself and the children, took proceed- 
ings alone under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tron Act, in which the employers paid into 
court £600, the maximum compensation pay- 
able by them. The employers contended that, 
having paid into court the maximum compen- 
sation payable under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, they were under no liability to 
proceedings brought by the widow independ- 
ently of the Act. 

Section 29 (1) of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is as follows:— 

“When the injury was caused by the per- 
sonal negligence or wilful act of the employer, 
or of some person for whose act or default the 
employer is responsible, nothing in this Act 
shall affect any civil liability of the employer, 





*A note on the Fatal Accidents Act of 1846 
(Lord Campbell’s Act) was given in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1926, page 1179. 
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but in that case the workman may, at his 
option, either ciaim compensation under this 
Act or take proceedings independently of this 
Act; but the employer shall not be liable to 
pay compensation for injury to a workman by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment both independently of and 
also under this Act, and shall not be liable to 
‘any proceedings independently of this Act, 
except in case of such personal negligence or 
wilful act as aforesaid.” 

Lord Buckmaster, in giving judgment, said 
that the section began by an express pro- 
vision that nothing should affect the civil 
liability of the employer in case of negligence, 
but that the workman might in that event, at 
his option, select which remedy he would pur- 
sue. It was the latter part of the section on 
which the appellants relied. They said that 
it emphatically provided that, in respect of an 
injury to the workman, the employer could 
not be called on to pay in two independent 
proceedings. 

In his opinion the section had not that 
effect. ‘Dhe latter provision was intended to 
relate only to cases where the proceedings 
were taken by the same persons, and affected 
only the cases where the workman proceeding 
under the statute had the option of proceed- 
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ing either under the statute or at common 
law. The claims of the widow and children 
of proceeding at common law could not be 
defeated by the act of somebody to whom the 
common law remedy was not open. To hold 
otherwise would be to declare that the statute 
had, in special cases, inferentially destroyed 
the rights which, by the earlier part of the 
section, had been expressly kept alive. 

Lords Dunedin, Warrington of Clyffe 
Thankerton, and Russell of Killowen agreed. 
The appeal was therefore dismissed. Kinneil 
Cannell and Coking Coal Company, Limited, 
v. Sneddon or Waddell, House of Lords, 21st 
April, 1931. 

In 1926 a labourer who was employed by a 
junk dealer in Montreal sustained serious in- 
juries when he, along with another workman, 
was engaged in removing sheets of iron from 
a derrick, one of these sheets falling on his 
foot. He brought action for $3,000 against his 
employer, under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act then in force in the province of Que- 
bec. The Superior Court found that the de- 
fendant, a junk dealer, was engaged in a mer- 
cantile, rather than an industrial business, and 
that the Act did not apply in the case. The 
action was accordingly dismissed. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| NDUSTRIAL employment in- Canada at 

the beginning of June showed a further 
improvement, according to data tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,865 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the firms being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. These firms 
had 940,875 employees on their payrolls on 
June 1, as compared with 927,437 on May 1. 
The index of employment (with the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as the base equal 
to 100) stood at 103-6 on June 1, as compared 
with 102-2 on May 1, 1931, and with 116-5, 
122-2, 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 96-4, 98-5, 90-3 
and 87:7 on June 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 re- 
spectively. At the beginning of June, 1931, 
the percentage of idleness reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 16-2 as compared with percentages 
of 14-9 at the beginning of May, 1931, and 
with 10-3 at the beginning of June, 1980. The 
June percentage was based on returns tabu- 
lated by the Department of Labour from 
1,808 labour organizations including 198,059 
tmaembers. Reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from the Offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada showed that the 
number of placements effected each day during 
May was less than that recorded daily during 
the previous month, but was somewhat above 
the corresponding average for May, 1930, the 
major change under both comparisons being 
in construction and maintenance. Vacancies 
in May, 1931, numbered 32,280, applications 
53,350 and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 30,728. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $8.16 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $8.54 
for May; $11.10 for June, 1930; $10.92 for 
June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 1928; $10.86 for 
June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for 
June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
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June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 72-2 
for June, as compared with 73-0 for May; 
87-7 for June, 1930; 93-4 for June, 1929; 96-9 
for June, 1928; 98-7 for June, 1927; and 100-1 
for June 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in June was some- 
what greater than in the preceding month, and 
was much in excess of the corresponding loss 
in June, 1930. Ten disputes were in progress 
at some time during the month involving 1,209 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 22,437 
working days. Corresponding figures for May, 
1931, were: 12 disputes, 1,146 workers, and 
17,189 working days; and for June, 1930, ten 
disputes, 1,190 workers, and 4,007 working 
days. 


The Department of Labour 


Industrial received in June reports 
Disputes from the Board of Concili- 
Investigation ation and Investigation ap- 
Act pointed to deal with the 


dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and certain of its 
employees. A Board was appointed during 
the month in connection with a coal-mining 
dispute in Alberta, while in connection with 
a dispute involving certain employees of the 
Toronto Transportation Commission an ap- 
plication was received from the employees, 
but at the suggestion of the Minister further 
negotiations took place which resulted in the 
ending of the dispute. A full account of the 
proceedings under the Act during the month 
appears on page 745 of this issue. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 


Minister of Minister of Labour, accom- 


Labour and panied by members of the 
Conditions in staff of his Department, 
the West visited the four western 


provinces in June for the 
purpose of ascertaining the facts respecting 
unemployment, and to investigate the serioug 
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condition reported to have resulted from the 
failure of the crop in a section of Saskatche- 
wan. The Minister consulted with members 
of the provincial governments, and through 
their courtesy in inviting representations from 
the mayors of the various municipalities he 
obtained considerable information as to the 
general situation throughout the west. On his 
return to Ottawa the Minister submitted to 
the government a detailed report of his in- 
vestigations. Subsequently, in the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister announced that 
before the end of the present session of Par- 
liament the Government would introduce pro- 
posals for the relief of the special situation 
that had resulted from the drought, and for 
the relief of the abnormal unemployment con- 
ditions. 


In the House of Commons 
on July 1, the Prime Minis- 
ister referred to the cal- 
amitous conditions that had 
resulted in a wide area of 
Saskatchewan from the in- 
tense heat and drought. “It 
is clear,’ he said, “that the tremendous heat 
has not only affected the possibility of the 
continued life of live stock over a substantial 
area, but that 5,000,000 acres of land have been 
adversely affected so far as crop is concerned, 
and probably more. Under those circum- 
stances,’ Mr. Bennett continued, “Parliament 
has never been hesitant in granting relief by 
way of financial and other assistance to coun- 
tries beyond our borders when such a disaster 
has overtaken their people, and before this 


Parliament 
takes action 
for relief of 
distress and 
unemployment 


House rises it is the purpose of the govern-_ 


ment to submit to parliament a measure that 
will, we believe, at least in part, show the de- 
sire and purpose of the Canadian people to 
assist those who are less fortunate than the 
inhabitants of other parts of Canada at this 
particular crisis in their history...... I fear 
that perhaps it is the greatest national calam- 
ity that has ever overtaken this country. I 
hope that my fears are groundless, but I am 
confident from the information that has been 
given us that at least 100,000 people are 
directly affected, and their herds as well. 
“Obviously it has a direct bearing on the 
problem with which it will now become in- 
timately associated, that of unemployment, 
and when dealing with this matter it is the 
intention of the government, after we have 
disposed of the business on the order paper 
and such other measures as we have to con- 
sider, to submit to parliament measures that 
we hope will enable us successfully to grapple 
with that difficulty during the coming winter 
and the balance of the year that is before us. 


“T think I could not do more than say that 
notwithstanding these disquieting symptoms of 
the manifest difficulties that must confront 
any government charged with responsibility 
at this time in connection with these and 
allied matters, the faith and confidence that 
we have in our country is in no sense shaken, 
and although the trials and tribulations we 
face may be many and varied, we still have 
the confident belief that with the resources 
of our country and the perseverance and cour- 
age of the people we will be able to work 
out our manifest destiny upon the northern 
half of this continent. For that purpose I 
trust that whatever may be our beliefs politic- 
ally, we may co-operate not only in rendering 
assistance to those stricken in the provinces, in 
the manner in which I have indicated, but in 
endeavouring to take care of the other situa- 
tions which have developed in this country 
by reason of universal conditions prevailing 
throughout the world.” 


The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
leader of the opposition, stated that the co- 
operation for which the Prime Minister asked 
would be given by all the members on his 
side of the House in the fullest measure, and 
with the most hearty accord. 


The June issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United 
States Department of La- 
bour, contains a review of 
industrial disputes in the 
United States during the fifteen-year period 
from 1916 to 1930. The record shows a down- 
ward trend in the number of disputes over 
the whole period, and an even sharper ‘decline 
since 1922, in the number of workers con- 
cerned in such disputes. Strike activity con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the number of 
workers involved, was greatest in the coal 
mining, clothing, building, and textile indus- 
tries, over 90 per cent of the total number of 
persons reported on strike during 1930 being 
found in these four groups. 


Decline in 
industrial 
disputes in 
United States 


Industrial disputes continued to involve 
principally questions of wages, hours of em- 
ployment, or recognition of the union. The 
results of strike settlements in 1930 showed a 
material loss to employees as compared with 
1929, there being 44 per cent in 1930 as against 
40 per cent in 1929 settled in favour of employ- 
ers, while only 25 per cent in 1930 as against 
29 per cent in 1929 were settled in favour of 


employees. The number of strikes in which a _ 


compromise settlement was made in 1930 was 
24 per cent as compared with 25 per cent in 
1929. 
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The Tariff Board Act, 
passed by Parliament at its 
present session, provides 
for the creation of a Board 
for the purpose of securing, 
for the use of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment, a constantly increasing body of infor- 
mation in regard to goods produced in or im- 
ported into Canada. At the request of the 
Minister, the Board is to inquire into the 
price and cost of raw materials; the cost of 
transportation; the cost of production; the 
cost, efficiency and conditions of labour; the 
prices received by producers, etc., in Canada 
or elsewhere; and into all conditions and fac- 
tors affecting cost of production and price to 
the consumers in Canada, and as compared 
with other countries. The Board is em- 
powered to make inquiry into any other 
matter upon which the Minister desires in- 
formation, in relation to any goods which if 
brought into Canada or produced in Canada 
are subject to or exempt from duties of cus- 
toms or excise. This inquiry may be into 
the effect which an increase or decrease of the 
existing rate of duty upon a given commodity 
might have upon industry or trade, and the 
extent to which the consumer is protected 
from exploitation. 

The Board will consist of three members, 
one of whom will be chairman. They will 
hold office for ten years, and be required to 
devote their whole time to their duties under 
the Act. 


Duties of new 
Tariff Board 
for Canada 


A series of articles describ- 


Technical ing the vocational classes 
education provided for English tex- 
for textile tile mill workers is now ap- 
workers pearing in the Canadian 

Textile Journal. The pur- 


pose of the series is to further the creation of 
similar educational facilities for workers in 
Canadian mills. The editor declares that 
“there never was a greater need or oppor- 
tunity for Canadian textile mill executives to 
give this vitally important subject earnest 
consideration. Our industry has gained a cer- 
tain objective: now is the time to consolidate 
our position, to establish this industry firmly 
and securely in the social, economic fabric of 
the Dominion.” In the Lasour Gazertr, Sep- 
tember, 1930, the Canadian Textile Journal 
was quoted as stating that “the textile indus- 
try is the only major industry that has not 
taken advantage of the very excellent system 
of technical education developed in each of 
the provinces.” It was also noted that in 
1920 the Department of Labour corresponded 
with certain textile manufacturers with a view 
to securing their co-operation with a view to 


the provision of courses of instruction under 
the provisions of the Technical Education 
Act, but that the proposal failed to receive 
the necessary support at that time. 


Reference was made in 
Increased the Lasour GAzeTTE of last 
Federal month, page 626, to the 
Contribution announcement of the Right 
for Old Age Honourable R. B. Bennett, 
Pensions. that the government con- 

templated increasing the 


amount of the federal contribution to the cost 
of old age pensions from 50 to 75 per cent for 
a temporary period only. On July 21, the 
Prime Minister sponsored a government reso- 
lution along these lines, following which a 
bill was introduced and given its first read- 
ing. In addition to emphasizing the tempor- 
ary nature of this enactment, the Prime Min- 
ister stated that the government was con- 
sidering the ultimate establishment of a fed- 
eral old age pension system on a contributory 
basis. The discussion on this subject, fea- 
turing the Prime Minister’s announcement, is 
summarized in the concluding pages of this 
issue. 


The German Government 
German appointed an Advisory 
advisory Commission on Unemploy- 
commissionon ment early this year for 
unemployment the purpose of studying 

the subject in all its as 
pects. The first report, issued by the Com- 


mittee in April, dealt with measures for 
combating unemployment through the wider 
distribution of the available work by means 
of the reduction of working hours and the 
restriction of secondary occupations. The 
second report was concerned with the possi- 
bility of creating additional opportunities for 
work, the Commission recommending that 
employment should be provided in connec- 
tion with electricity and gas supply, transport 
and communications, land improvement and 
rural development, agricultural settlement 
and housing construction. Such schemes, it 
is stated, could in certain circumstances be 
carried out by means of loans without assist- 
ance from public funds; but public assistance 
might be given where the work takes the form 
of productive relief work of the nature con- 
templated under the unemployment insurance 
system. The commissioners are opposed to 
the subsidizing of private undertakings by 
grants in aid of wage or interest charges, and 
they recommend the provision of work by the 
local authorities responsible for administering 
poor relief for the able-bodied unemployed 
not in receipt of standard or emergency 
benefit. They regard labour conscription as 
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undesirable, but recommend the institution 
of a system of voluntary labour service as a 
means of combating the harmful effects of en- 
forced idleness. The commissioners uphold 
the principle that the grant of benefit should 
be conditional upon the performance of work, 
subject to specified conditions, and advocate 
the further development of training facilities 
for unemployed persons, 

The third and final report, recently issued, 
is concerned with the present organization of 
ithe direct relief of unemployment under the 
unemployment insurance, emergency benefit 
and poor relief systems, and a general con- 
sideration of the measures necessary to enable 
the heavy financial burdens imposed on these 
systems during the present period of acute 
unemployment to be met. 


On the occasion of the 
Retirement of recent retirement of Mr. 
Mr. J. D. McNiven, J. D. MeNiven from the 
Deputy Minister _ position of Deputy Min- 
of Labour of ister of Labour of Vic- 
British Columbia toria, the Hon. Senator 

Robertson, on behalf of 
the Department of Labour of Canada, paid 
a tribute to Mr. McNiven’s extended work 
on behalf of labour in Canada. When he 
was in Victoria in June the Minister, with 
Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada, took the opportunity of 
joining in the presentation of an illuminated 
address and purse of gold that was being 
made to the retiring Deputy Minister by 
his former colleagues, including the Hon. 
W. A. McKenzie, Minister of Labour of the 
Province, and by labour leaders in the Prov- 
ince. Mr. McNiven had been Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour of British Columbia since that 
department was established thirteen years 
ago. During that time, in the words of the 
Victoria Times, “he has had the confidence 
of the general public, and that important 
qualification has enabled him to settle many 
disputes which have arisen in the province 
between employers and employees. His wide 
understanding of human nature, his intimate 
knowledge of labour conditions, his scrupu- 
lous fairness and amiable personality made 
him an ideal conciliator.” 

Mr. McNiven was closely associated with 
the printing trade in his early life. His con- 
nection with government labour administra- 
tion began twenty-four years ago when he 
was requested by Mr. Mackenzie King, then 
Deputy Minister of Labour, to be one of the 
Department’s “ Fair Wage” officers. His 
special duty at Ottawa was to establish wage 
schedules on government works and his terri- 
tory extended from the capital to the Pacific 
Coast. He also acted for the Dominion 


Government in securing the settlement of 
various labour disputes which developed from 
time to time, especially in the coal mining 
industry in British Columbia and Alberta, 
many of these difficulties being amicably dis- 
posed of by conciliation. Mr. McNiven con- 
tinued to serve under successive administra- 
tions at Ottawa until the British Columbia 
Department of Labour was established in 
1917 


The Board of Adjustment 


Exemptions which administers the 
from British Hours of Work Act, 1923, 
Columbia of British Columbia, has 


eight-hour day given notice of the repeal, 
law are cancelled as from July 11, 1931, of 

Regulation No. 10, which 
was approved on March 17, 1925 (Lazour 
Gazette, April, 1925, page 346). Regulation 
10 reads as follows:— 

“All bakers employed in the baking industry 
shall be permitted to work ten hours per 
month in excess of forty-eight hours per week, 
and all bakery salesmen or deliverymen 
twenty-six hours per month in excess of forty- 
eight ‘hours per week.” 

The chairman of the Board declared that 
the withdrawal of the bakery trade from the 
list of trades exempted from the eight-hour 
day regulations was in pursuance of the 
Board’s usual policy in meeting unusual condi- 


tions in regard to unemployment; no lengthen- | 


ing of working hours, he said, would be per- 
mitted in any industry to which the Hours 
of Work Act applied. The chairman stated 
further that with the exception of specialty 
trades in the lumber industry the eight hour 
day law was generally appled to industries in 
the province. 


A successful plan for meet+ 
ing the distress arising out 
of the industrial depression 
was followed last winter in 
Hamilton, Ohio, a city 
with a population of 53,000, 
mostly consisting of factory employees. An 
account of the plan and of the remarkable 
results it effected appears in The Nation’s 
Business (Washington, DC.), July, 1931. As 
unemployment threatened to become serious 
a citizens’ unemployment committee was 
formed, and the following plan was adopted 
with the following principles :— 

1. Give preference to local labour. Employ 
only such outside labour as is unavailable 
within the city; 2. Give preference to those 
who are supporting dependents; 3. Employ 
only those married women who have no other 
means of support: 4. Wherever possible rotate 
employees to provide work for the maximum 


Unemployment 
relief plan 

at Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
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number or, in other words, distribute the 
work over the greatest possible number; 5. 
After employees who are now laid off are re- 
employed the situation can best be helped 
by obtaining additional labour required 
through the clearing house of the public em- 
ployment agencies; 6. The city, the Bureau 
of Social Work, and other agencies will main- 
tain a clearing house, where all men deserving 
employment will be listed. 

This plan, as carried out, took care as well 
as possible of all men who were employed or 
might be employed by the factories. 

The next step was to aid those whom the 
factories had laid off and would not re-employ 
for some time. The city manager announced 
that city employees from himself down to 
the lowest-salaried employee had agreed to 
contribute 2°5 per cent of their wages each 
month to an employment fund as long as the 
crisis threatened. This action started an 
avalanche of similar voluntary contributions. 
City school employees made a like donation. 
Business houses, professional offices, factory 
personnels announced that they, too, would 
co-operate. At the end of the first month the 
treasurer of the committee was receiving 
about $10,000 a month in voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

The wage set by the unemployment com- 
mittee was 37°5 cents an hour, or three dollars 
a working day, so that the $10,000 monthly 
provides for about 27,000 working hours. Each 
week the Bureau of Social Work makes out 
its list of men who need employment for that 
week. 

All‘the work carried out by means of these 
funds was useful and needed work. For ex- 
ample, the city last winter installed new 
boulevard street lights, and some of the men 
were used to take out the old lights. A new 
boulevard is being constructed around the 
outskirts of the town, and the men have 
cleared the timber off the road bed. ‘This 
has been sawed up into fuel, which has been 
sold to the citizens. 


Last year the Minister of 
Labour (Great Britain) ap- 
pointed a committee to 
make inquiries into the sub- 
ject of dock labour and 
the methods in use for its 
“decasualization” (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1930, page 108). This committee has now pub- 
lished a report. It is pointed out that within 
the various grades of dock workers there are 
many distinct occupations, ranging from un- 
skilled to highly skilled. Owing to sudden 
and unpredictable fluctuations in traffic, em- 
“ployment, in general, is essentially casual; an 


Stabilization of 
employment of 
dock labour 

in England 


over-supply of work-people seeking odd work 
is attracted to the industry, with chronic 
under-employment as a frequent result. The 
recognition of the evils of this situation and 
of the inability of individual action to over- 
come them led to concerted effort by employ- 
ers and port workers’ organizations in some 
ports to establish registration schemes, the 
initial objects of which were to regulate the 
pool of workers who, while adequate in num- 
ber and qualifications to meet all likely de- 
mands, could have a preference, valid through- 
out a port, over general unemployed, and 
thereby secure greater certainty of livelihood. 

This method of controlling the supply of 
labour was first established in the port of 
Liverpool, and has since been adopted and is 
now in operation in 30 ports, the principal 
exception being Glasgow and the Tyne and 
Wear ports. Nearly 90,000 port workers—over 
two-thirds of the total number in Great Bri- 
tain—are directly covered by these schemes. 
Most of the schemes are administered by 
committees representative of employers and 
work-people, generally with a Ministry of 
Labour official as secretary. Employment re- 
cord books are used, at most ports, as tokens 
of registration; and the policy is pursued, 
with varying degrees of thoroughness, of limit- 
ing registration to those workers who can 
prove that they have real ground for claiming 
port work as their regular occupation. The 
report examines the methods of recruiting and 
engaging labour, and gives an outline of the 
experiments made at some ports in connection 
with the latter problem. 

The Committee were impressed by the pro- 
eress made towards the regularization of em- 
ployment, and affirm that a jointly adminis- 
tered registration scheme is the only satisfac- 
tory foundation upon which to build hopes 
of eventual decasualization. They recommend 
that immediate steps should be taken to de- 
velop such schemes, and outline the adminis- 
trative principles upon which they should be 
operated. It is also recommended that a new 
Standing Advisory Committee be established 
by the National Joint Council for Dock 
Labour for the purpose of encouraging and 
assisting in accomplishing the proposed re- 
forms. 


A recent bulletin published 
by the Home Office (Hng- 
land and Wales) on “ Wel- 
fare and Welfare Super- 
vision in Factories” refers 
to the change that has taken place during the 
past ten years in the attitude of industry to 
welfare work. Formerly regarded as a philan- 
thropic adjunct to industry, such work is now 


New view of 
welfare work 


in industry 
) 
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held to be an essential part of good business 
crganization. “From the point of view of 
industry, research and _ practical experience 
alike have shown that the efficiency of the 
worker depends on the conditions under which 
he works. The highest industrial efficiency can 
only be obtained where the conditions are the 
best possible. With other efforts in the direc- 
tion of eliminating waste and organizing work 
to the best advantage, the welfare movement 
has taken its place as an essential part of the 
general movement which is called in some 
quarters ‘rationalization’ and which has been 
defined by the International Economie Con- 
ference as ‘the methods of technique and of 
organization designed to secure the minimum 
waste of either effort or material.’ Welfare 
werk has broadened out in fact into employ- 
ment management and includes the business 
of selecting and training the worker, as well as 
welfare in the narrower sense.” 

The bulletin is in two divisions: the first 
part relates to the provision of healthful and 
safe conditions of work; and the second covers 
all that relates to the worker himself—selec- 
tion, training, supervision, etc. It is stated 
that this latter branch of welfare started later 
and was longer in securing recognition of its 
importance, but it has been greatly developed 
in recent years—so much so that labour or 
employment management has come to be re- 
garded in many quarters as the central wel- 
fare activity to which other branches are sub- 
sidiary and round which they group them- 
selves, 

The organization of the 
Labour union Union Labour Life Insur- 
life insurance ance Company by the 
companies American Federation of 

Labour. in 1925 was noted 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, November, 1925, page 
1056. The company is owned by labour or- 
ganizations affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labour. Though it was organized 
in 1925, it did not start to write insurance 
until July, 1927. The report of the company 
for 1930, as outlined in the Monthly Labour 
Review, June, 1931, shows that its assets at 
the end of the year were $1,068,108, an in- 
crease of $178,827 over the preceding year. 
Its income during the year was $813,887, while 
claims paid amounted to $480,536. The in- 
surance in force at the end of the year 
amounted to $48,372,328 of which $5,315,778 
was in individual policies and the remainder 
in group insurance. As compared with 1929, 
the insurance in force showed a gain of 
$3,880,178. 

The Union Co-operative Insurance Com- 
pany, an organization owned by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(Lasour Gazerrr, February, 1925, page 177), 
completed its sixth year of operations on 


December 31, 1930. It is stated that during 
1930 its assets increased as much as during 
the entire first five years of its history, having 
risen during the year from $661,348 to $1,258,- 
601, an increase of more than 90 per cent. 
The surplus increased during the same period 
from $213,978 to $267,497. The premium in- 
come ($1,434478) was more than double that 
of 1929 ($714,039). Death claims were paid 
during the year amounting to $579,011, as 
compared with $426,975 in 1929. Claims paid 
since the organization of the company have 
aggregated $1,527,049. The insurance now in 
force amounts to $89,324,735. During the year 
the capital stock of the company was in- 
creased from $100,000 to $200,000, and the 
company took over the John Mitchell Life 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, a union 
labour company organized by the anthracite 
miners. 
The Associated Press on 
July 7 published a despatch 
from Moscow outlining an 
address by Joseph Stalin 
that was delivered at the 
close of a conference cf in- 
dustrialists on June 23. Stalin took stock of 
industrial conditions at the close of the first 
five months of the year, and outlined a policy 
for the future. In regard to wages, he said: 
“Even under Socialism wages must be paid 
according to the work done and not according 
to the needs of the workers.” He added that 
reorganization of the present system of wages 
was necessary if the shifting of labour was to 
be prevented. “In many of our factories,” he 
continued, “the wage system is such as to 
leave no difference between the skilled and 
unskilled worker and between hard and easy 
labour. This leads to unskilled workers show- 
ing no interest in raising their qualifications and 
skilled workers move from factory to factory 
in search of a place where their qualifications 
will be more valued. To give this shifting a 
free hand would undermine our industry, 
wreck our plan of production, and stop im- 
provement in the quality of manufactured 
goods. We must destroy such equal wages. 
It is unbearable to see the locomotive driver 
receiving the same wages as a book-keeper.” 
Another important change in the proposals 
involved the reversal of the policy of the 
“iron fist” towards members of the “old 
bourgeois industrial intelligentsia” and wel- 
coming them into the service of the state. 


Change in 
wages policy 
in Soviet 
Russia 





Mr. Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
(U.S.A.) has predicted that in the future there 
will be a national system of employment 
offices, vocational education, advance plan-. 
ning of public works, and unemployment in- 
surance. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


die employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 


Crops in the Province of Nova Scotia were 
making good progress, but the demand for 
farm help was small. There were large 
catches of halibut, salmon and mackerel, with 
lobster fishing fair, for the season of the year. 
No new developments occurred in the logging 
industry, though over 50 pulpwood loaders 
were placed. Coal mines at Stellarton oper- 
ated on steady time; elsewhere days worked 
averaged from two to four only. Increased 
business was reported by various manufac- 
turing concerns, while the iron and steel in- 
dustries showed slack time in several depart- 
ments. Outside Halifax, little new construc- 
‘tion was being started, but that already under 
way was progressing favourably. Passenger 
traffic was gradually increasing, owing to holi- 
day and tourist travellers. The movement 
of freight at Sydney was heavy, but decreased 
coal and lumber shipments from New Glas- 
gow caused much unemployment among long- 
shore workers at the ports concerned. Trade 
was fair. A moderate demand existed for 
charworkers and domestics, and a number 
of satisfactory placements were made. 

There was little demand for farm help in 
the Province of New Brunswick. Large catches 
of assorted fish were reported along the New 
Brunswick shores. The logging industry still 
absorbed a fair number of workers. Manu- 
facturers of confectionery and foodstuffs re- 
ported business good. Woodworking factories 
were also busy. Building construction was 
giving considerable employment, and _ satis- 
factory progress was being made on work 
already started. At West Saint John, 50 la- 
bourers were employed by the Harbour Board 


cleaning away debris after the fire, the C.P.R. 


also having extra gangs at the same work. 
Street and road repair likewise afforded em- 
ployment to a large number of unskilled work- 
ers. Passenger and freight traffic was good. 
Wholesale trade was quiet, while retail stores 
were busy with sales. There was the usual 
demand for casual workers and several re- 
quests for general maids. 

An increase in the number of orders for 
farm help was noticed in the Province of 
Quebec, especially at Montreal. Slackness 
still prevailed in the logging industry, with 
Hull the only office reporting placements in 
that line. Quietness continued in the mining 
districts, though considerable prospecting was 


being carried on in the neighbourhood of 
Rouyn. Manufacturing activities increased 
slightly at Hull. In Montreal all trades, ex- 
cept tobacco, were quiet. Leather trades in 
Quebec worked at 75 per cent of their ca- 
pacity, but all else was slack. Foundries and 
cotton at Three Rivers were somewhat im- 
proved, but no change occurred in the paper 
industry. Conditions in the building trades 
were encouraging, as there was a demand for 
painters and joiners, with few building la- 
bourers idle, except in Quebec City. Trade 
revived slightly at Montreal, but elsewhere 
showed little change. In the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section applicants were in excess of 
the demand. 

A marked improvement in farm orders was 
shown in the Province of Ontario as a result 
of haying and the forthcoming harvest. Logg- 
ing remained quiet, but a few placements in 
mining districts in Northern Ontario seemed 
to indicate increased employment in that 
industry in the near future. Canning factories 
were employing many workers, though apart 
from this seasonal activity, the cutlook for 
industrial concerns was not bright. Textile 
workers, however, were busy, and some pulp 
mills had resumed operations. No change 
for the better developed in the auto industry 
where further staff reductions had taken place. 
Very little construction work was in progress, 
except in Sudbury, Windsor and St. Thomas, 
where a slight improvement was noted. Al- 
though the number of orders received for 
women workers for summer hotels and golf 
clubs was not so great as In previous years, 
yet very good placements were made in this 
line, but calls for general domestics had de- 
clined somewhat. 

Farming operations in Manitoba were not 
favourable in outlook, owing to continued hot 
weather, though many points in the province 
had benefited from recent rains. Logging, 
mining and manufacturing showed no im- 
provement. Home building at Winnipeg made 
a good showing, but the total construction 
in this line was well below that of last year. 
No large prospects were contemplated; thus 
there was a substantial increase in the regis- 
tration for employment of building trades 
mechanics and labourers. Little highway 
work was reported. In the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section only a fair number of calls 
were listed while applications remained high. 

The serious condition of the crops in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, especially about 
Swift Current, was reflecting its gravity on the 
labour market, the general feeling being that 
the maximum crop returns this fall would be 
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confined to a seed and feed harvest. With small. Little building construction was being 
these conditions prevailing, even though the undertaken, and where highway or railway 
recent rains had improved the prospects in work was in progress, the rotation system 
some localities, demand for farm help was was in use, that the maximum number of men 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


















































June May April June May April 
ne NS BED ne el Vale yi 
Trade, external, ageregate..... $) PS: OG 134,302,391 85, 863, 487 172,080, 230 181,008,526 123,910,008 

Imports, merchandise for 

COHSUTODUION Akl ees coe gk eae 73,457, 404 51,189,376 91,543,981 101,544,817 71,401, 839 

xports, Canadian produce. § |.10))))011077) 59, 833, 245 83, 935,075 78,703, 281 77, 260,557 50,744, 139 
Customs duty collected........ § [000000000007 13,536, 837 10, 233, 278 13, 931, 655 15, 227, 654 12,069, 764 
Bank debits to individual 

ROCOINES SI LI. EU Oh. Say abt 3, 171,603,100} 2,786,353, 998]| 3,397,740, 656 3,426, 869,070! 3,082,071,979 

ank notes in circulation....... aS Oe ee 143,749,692] 184,495,175 165,953,624) 164,710,728] 154,747,492 
Bank deposits, Savings Ie. . ee Oe ee ee 1,456,411, 063} 1,453,305, 140 1,410, 297,492) 1,482,425, 900 1,441,141,721 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... § [2001107270017 1,138,994, 831] 1,130, 226,227]| 1,306, 664,545] 1,430, 115,609 1,344,686, 281 
Security Prices, Index N um bers— . 

ommon stocks,................. 80-1 81-4 97-1 134-7 152-1 166-5 

Preferredistockstiii.ig), 0,40: 72-6 73-8 78-8 99-5 102-6 103-4 
(1) Index of interest rates.......1 17! — 91:9 91-9 92-9 100-8 101-3 101-3 
(?)Prices, Wholesale, Index 
Eee ee See . HOO ea. dee. 72-2 73-0 74-5 87-7 89-7 de a 

rices, Retail, Family bud- 

BOGE te eee ti sare $ 18-36 18-81 19-18 21-44 21-49 21-53 
(3) Business failures, number........ 174 19 204 164 187 172 

5)Business failures, liabilities. $ 3,504, 453 2,776,000 8, 637,658 2,796,873 2,724,006 1,996,071 
2)Emp ga Index oo 
er, Hmployers’ pay-rol 

fours ee Oe cae 103-6 102-2 99-7 116:5 111-4 107-8 
(?) (4)Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

GER) .) cco saee Sete ee ae ee 16-2 14-9 15-5 10-3 9-0 10-8 
Iminiggationsic. hi. cecil ae vawe* 3,818 3,201 13,171 17,410 19,309 
PEATE, d 

ar loadings, revenue 
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might obtain relief. There was no difficulty 
in filling orders for women domestic workers 
for little activity existed in this group. 
There was very little demand for farm help 
in Alberta, due to continued drought, al- 
though rains had helped out the situation con- 
siderably in several sections, especially about 
Edmonton. Under the most favourable con- 
ditions, however, only a fractional crop was 
expected, as a large acreage of seed through- 
out the province had been blown out earlier 
in the month. Logging, mining and manu- 
facturing were quiet, also building construc- 
tion, with prospects far from encouraging. 
Some railway gangs were engaged repairing 
tracks at Drumheller, but no new men were 
hired. Elsewhere there was no eail for rail- 
way workers. ‘Trade collections were diffi- 
cult. An increased number of unplaced ap- 
plicants was recorded in the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section with fewer orders received. 
Owing to inclement weather in the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia, orders for farm and 
orchard help showed a decrease. Fruit pack- 
ing houses were busy with double shifts hand- 
ling the cherry crop, and canneries were ex- 
pected to open up shortly. Logging was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Mining was quiet, also 
manufacturing. With the exception of Prince 
Rupert, where local contractors were fairly 
busy on new work in the building line, no 
improvement in that group was shown. Re- 
lief work in the form of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance was being continued, 
and provided the only work available in 
nearly all localities. Many longshore work- 
ers also were idle. In the Women's Domestic 
Section a large number of women were unem- 
ployed, due to the fact that fruit picking, 
which usually absorbed a large number of 
workers, had been hampered by wet weather. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
Empuoyers’ tics tabulated returns on employ- 
REPoRTS ment from 7,865 firms with 

940,875 employees on June 1, as 
compared with 927,487 on May 1. This in- 
crease of 1:4 per cent brought the index to 
103:6, as compared with 102-2 in the preced- 
ing month, while on June 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it 
was 116°5, 122-2, 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 
96:4, 98:5, 90°3 and 87-7, respectively. 

Expansion was noted in ali of the five econo- 
mic areas, the inicrease being greatest in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. In the 
Maritime Provinces, manufacturing, logging, 
mining, trade and construction registered 
heightened activity, while transportation was 
seasonally slacker, and iron and steel plants 
also released employees. In Quebec, con- 
struction and transportation recorded import- 
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ant increases in personnel, and there were also 
gains in the trade group. In Ontario, construc- 
tion and transportation registered the greatest 
expansion, but advances were also noted in 
logging and mining. In Manufacturing, in- 
creases in lumber, animal food, building 
material, mineral products and some other 
groups were offset by losses in iron and 
steel, textile and pulp and paper factories. 
In the Prairie Provinces, construction, 
especially railroad construction, transporta- 
tion, services and communications reported 
the most marked improvement, but iron and 
steel works and trade released employees. In 
British Columbia, construction and transporta- 
tion recorded the largest advances, but trade 
and services also afforded heightened em- 
ployment, while -metal works and mining 
showed curtailment. 

The trend of employment was favourable 
in four of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made: Montreal, Quebec, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver showed considerable 
gains; declines were noted in Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor (including the adja- 
cent Border Cities), while in Ottawa the situ- 
ation was reported unchanged. In Montreal, 
transportation, construction and trade re- 
ported the greatest increases, but manufactur- 
ing was slacker. In Quebec, the gains took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. In Toronto, manufacturing, particularly 
of textile and iron and steel products, was 
slacker, but improvement was shown in con- 
struction and transportation. In Ottawa, con- 
struction recorded heightened activity, while 
manufacturing released some employees, so 
that the general situation was unaltered. In 
Hamilton, most of the decrease took place in 
manufacturing, notably in iron and _ steel 
plants, but construction also showed a decline. 
In Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
reductions were registered in automobile fac- 
tories, while construction was rather busier. 
In Winnipeg, most of the improvement was 
recorded in construction, manufacturing and 
communications, while trading establishments 
released some help. Manufacturing, trade, 
communications and transportation reported 
minor gains in Vancouver, and there were 
langer increases in construction. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows general losses in manufacturing; there 
were increases in the lumber, fish-preserving, 
vegetable food, building material, cotton, 
electric current, and mineral product indus- 
tries, but the iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, leather-using, electrical apparatus, 
pulp and paper, clothing, tobacco and some 
other groups together reported curtailment 
involving a greater number of persons. Com- 
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munications, services, trade, transportation, 
construction and maintenance registered im- 
provement, that in the last-named group 
being most noteworthy. On the other hand, 
logging and mining as a whole were slacker, 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 1931. 


The percentage of idleness 
Trap—E UNION among local trade union 
Reports members at the close of May 
was slightly in excess of that 
manifest in the previous month, as shown by 
the reports from 1,808 labour organizations, 
with 198,059 members. Of these 32,163, or a 
percentage of 16-2, were without work on the 
last day of the month, compared with 14-9 
per cent in April. There was a noteworthy 
drop in the volume of work available from 
May last year, when the percentage of unem- 
“ployment stood at 10-3. An _ outstanding 
feature in the unfavourable trend shown in 
comparison with April was the increase in 
idleness reported from Quebec, where em- 
ployment in the garment trades was largely 
curtailed owing to the slack season. The 
building and construction trades in the same 
province, however, reported moderate in- 
creases in activity. Employment for Alberta 
members declined slightly from April, and 
in New Brunswick and Ontario nominal re- 
cessions occurred. Of the gains in activity 
reported from the remaining provinces those 
indicated by Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia unions were slight, while the 
situation in British Columbia showed moder- 
ate improvement. All provinces shared in the 
retrogressive employment movement as com- 
pared with May of last year, the recessions 
in every province, with the exiception of 
Nova Scotia, being fairly substantial. 
Appearing elsewhere in this issue is a more 
detailed article with tabular statements on 
unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of May, 1931. 


Reports from the Offices of 
EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
REPorTS May, 1931, showed 32,476 

references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 30,728 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 
were 11,071 of which 7,581 were of men and 
3,490 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 19,657. Vacancies offered by 
employers to the Service numbered 32,280 
and of these 23,028 were for men and 9,252 
for women. Applications for employment 
were received from 41,308 men and 12,042 
women, a total of 53,850. Business showed a 


decrease in volume during May from that 
of the previous month, but a gain was appar- 
ent when a comparison was made with the 
records for the corresponding month last year, 
the reports for April, 1931, showing 39,194 
vacancies available, 59,202 applications made 
and 37,474 placements effected, while in May, 
1930, there were recorded 31,449 vacancies, 
46,507 applications for work and 29,318 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

A report in detail of the work of the Offices 
for the month of May will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared ‘by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ConTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during May, 1931, 

was $11,868,171 as compared 
with $13,786,466 in the preceding month and 
with $20,321,160 in May, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
while construction throughout Canada is 32 
per cent less in estimated dollar value than 
for the first six months of 1930, and the June 
total nineteen per cent less than May, the 
record for the half year is encouraging. Pros- 
pects for new work appear brighter. Of the 
June total, which is $29,793,400, $10,489,300 
was for residential buildings; $9,110,300 was 
for engineering purposes; $9,062,800 was for 
business buildings; and $1,131,000 for indus 
trial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during May, by provinces, 
was as follows: Ontario, $13,418,300 ; Quebec, 
$10,414,000; British Columbia, $1,600,000; 
Manitoba, $1,041,300; Saskatchewan, $1,032,- 
000; Alberta, $896,600; New Brunswick, 
$780,300; Nova Scotia, $583,400; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $27,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 740. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, states that business operations in Can- 
ada showed an improvement in May over 
the preceding month despite recession in sev- 
eral important industries. The production 
of pig iron and steel showed a decline in 
May even before adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies. The output of pig iron was 50,511 
tons as compared with 53,792 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. May was the first month 
this year to show a decline from the pre- 
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ceding month in the daily rate of production. 
Production of steel ingots and _ castings 
amounted to 75,285 tons, a daily rate of 
2,407 tons. This rate of output was 20 per 
cent under the 3,049 tons per day in April. 
The production of automobiles showed 
marked contraction, the output being 12,738 
units compared with 17,159 units in the pre- 
ceding month. May is normally the most 
active season of the year, and adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies consequently accentuates 
the extent of the reduction. The output of 
newsprint at 202,607 tons showed moderate 
recession from the preceeding month and the 
exports of lumber were down after seasonal 
adjustment. 

The imports of raw materials indicating the 
trend of future production in certain lines, 
showed a marked gain in the month under 
review. The imports of crude rubber were 
6,155,000 pounds compared with 4,638,000 
in April, a decline being normal for the sea- 
son. The imports of raw cotton at 8,405,000 
pounds showed a marked gain over April, 
when cotton is normally imported in larger 
quantities. The imports of raw wool and 
wool yarn also showed considerable expansion. 
The imports of crude petroleum at 107,209,- 
000 gallons was at the highest point for the 
present year, even when adjustment is made 
for seasonal tendencies. The net result was 
that the index of manufacturing production 
was 163-3 in May compared with 145-9 in 
April, each of the component factors having 
been adjusted for seasonal tendencies. 

Mineral production, afiter adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies, was greater in May than 
in the preceding month, the index being 
149-7 as compared with 146-1 in April. Gains 
were recorded in the shipments of silver and 
copper, while gold, nickel, and zine showed 
recession. 


Coal—Canadian coal mines produced 901,- 
514 tons of coal during May; a decline of 
27-7 per cent from the average for the month 
during the past five years of 1,247,276 tons. 
May’s output was made up of 786,950 tons of 
bituminous coal, 25,682 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal, and 88,882 tons of lignite coal. Nova 
Scotia was the leading coal producing prov- 
ince, with an output of 468,876 tons, or 52-0 
per cent of the total production. Alberta 
mines produced 262,582 tons, or 29-1 per cent 
of the total output. British Columbia’s pro- 
duction was 136,089 tons; Saskatchewan’s 22,- 
642 tons; and New Brunswick’s 11,352 tons. 

Imports of coal during May totalled 1,191,- 
017 tons or 18-6 per cent below the five-year 
average for the month of 1,462,587 tons. Re- 
ceipts of anthracite coal amounted to 352,805 
tons consisting of 209,894 tons from the 
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United States and 142,911 tons from Great 
Britain. Bituminous coal importations reached 
a total of 838,111 tons, of which 829,586 tons 
were obtained from the United States and 
8,525 tons from Great Britain. Lignite coal 
imports were recorded at 101 tons. 

Canadian coal exported amounted to 27,887 
tons as compared with the May 1926-1930 
average of 59,330 tons. 

Canada’s coal-supply in May was obtained 
from the following sources: United States, 
50-4 per cent; Canada, 42-3 per cent; and 
Great Britain, 7:3 per cent. The total coal 
available for consumption in Canada during 
May was 2,064,644 tons, or 22-1 per cent be- 
low the 1926-1930 average for the month of 
2,650,533 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in May, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $73,457,404, as compared with $51,189,376 
in the preceding month and with $101,544,817 
in May, 1930. The chief imports for May, 
1931, were: Iron and its products $14,807,196; 
Non-metallic minerals and products, $12,152,- 
332; Agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $10,761,842. 

The domestic merchandise exporied during 
May, 1931, amounted to $59,833,245 as com- 
pared with $33,935,075 in the preceding month 
and with $77,260,557 in May, 1930. The chief 
exports in May, 1931, were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $24,172,135; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $16,450,566 ; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, $6,313,- 
418. 


EXTERNAL 
"TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during June, 1931, showed an in- 
crease over that occurring during May, 1931, 
although the number of disputes recorded was 
slightly lower, a dispute involving some 300 
salmon fishermen on the Pacific Coast for 
some weeks during June accounting for a large 
part of the increased time loss. The number 
of workers involved showed only a slight 
change, an increase of less than one hundred 
being recorded. As compared with June, 
1930, the same number of disputes was re- 
corded, and while the number of workers in- 
volved showed only a very slight decline, the 
time loss incurred was almost six times as 
great as that recorded a year ago when no 
disputes of any great duration were recorded. 
There were in existence during the month ten 
disputes, involving 1,209 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 22,489 working days, as com- 
pared with twelve disputes, involving 1,146 
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workers and resulting in a time loss of 17,189 
working days in May, 1931. In June, 1980, 
there were on record ten disputes, involving 
1,190 workers and resulting in 4,007 days’ time 
loss. At the end of the month there were two 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, in- 
volving approximately six hundred workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
lower at $8.16 at the beginning of June, as 
compared with $8.54 for May; $11.10 for June, 
1930; $10.92 for June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 
1928; $10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 
1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 
1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 
1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. The most important de- 
clines occurred in the prices of butter and 
cheese, while less important decreases oc- 
curred in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
bacon, eggs, milk, bread, evaporated apples, 
granulated sugar and potatoes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $18.36 at the beginning 
of June, as compared with $18.82 for May; 
$21.44 for June, 1930; $21.18 for June, 1929; 
$20.97 for June, 1928; $21.04 for June, 1927; 
$21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 1923; 
$20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; 
$90.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; 


$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $26.81 for 
June, 1920; $20.86 for June, 1918; and $14.27 
for June, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for wood. Rent was 
down in the average because of lower quota- 
tions for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower, being 72-2 for June, as compared with 
73°0 for May; 87-7 for June, 1980; 93-4 for 
June, 1929; 96:9 for June, 1928; 98-7 for 
June, 1927; and 100-1 for June, 1926. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials five of the eight main groups were 
lower, two were slightly higher and one was 
practically unchanged. The groups which de- 
clined were: the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
flour, bran, shorts, gluten meal and canned 
peas, which more than offset higher prices for 
barley, flax, oats and rye; the Arimals and 
their Products group; due to lower quota- 
tions for leather, steers, calves, lambs and 
butter, which more than offset higher prices 
for hogs, hides and eggs; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, because of re- 
duced prices for certain lines of lumber and 
groundwood pulp; The Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, because of lower 
prices for antimony, copper, silver and tin ; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals group were somewhat higher, the former 
due mainly to higher prices for sili and jute, 
and the latter due to increased prices for ce- 
ment and brick. The Iron and its Products 
eroup was practically unchanged. 





Safety Measures in British Mines 


Sir Henry Walker, Chief Inspector of Mines 
in Great Britain, speaking at a safety confer- 
ence held at Cardiff during May, said there 
had been a reduction in the death and serious- 
accident rate in the industry during the past 
20 years. Explosions, falls, and haulage were 
the three principal causes of mining accidents. 
Happily, by attention to stone dusting, 
devastating explosions were largely things of 
the past; at the same time, he had to urge 
the point that adequate ventilation was the 
main preventive of these disasters. In re- 
gard to falls, he did not accept the view that 
they were inevitable, and advocated a greater 
use of steel support in place of timber. 
Progress in the use of steel supports was 
quickening, but it had been lamentably 


slow hitherto. Steel arches were first intro- 
duced in South Wales in 1890, and in 40 years 
only 450 miles of underground roadways had. 
been fitted with them, 150 miles being in the 
collieries of one company alone. He believed 
that in this matter safety and economy went. 
hand in hand. 





The Manitoba Board of Health has recently 
added to its regulations concerning the sani- 
tary condition of lumbering, wood-cutting, 
timber, mining, construction, threshing and 
other camps in the province. The new regu- 
lation makes it obligatory on every employer 
in such camps to provide and maintain a first 
aid kit for the use of employees in case of 
injury or accident. The minimum require- 
ments of such first aid equipment are specified. 
in the new regulation. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with differences 
as between the Otittawa Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division No. 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Hlectric Railway 
Employees of America, presented its report 
to the Minister of Labour on June 30. A wage 
reduction proposed by the company was the 
cause of the dispute, 495 employees being 
directly affected. The personnel of the Board 
was as follows:—Mr. A. C. Boyce, K.C., of 
Ottawa, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other members of 
the board, Messrs. Redmond Quain, K.C., 
and H. J. Burns, both of Ottawa, nominees 
of the company and employees, respectively. 
The report of the board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Burns, and recommended in 
effect that no change be made in existing 
wage rates. Mr. Quain submitted a minority 
report. The text of each of these reports is 
given below. 


Applications Received 


‘Coal miners in the employ of the Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines, Limited, being members 
of Local Union No. 74, District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, applied during 
June for a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to deal with a dispute relating to 
the company’s failure to renew their working 
agreement which had expired on March 31. 


UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE 


The employees desired renewal of the day 
wage rates and contract mining rates, together 
with certain adjustments for “over pushing,” 
while the company claimed that existing con- 
ditions did not justify rates as high as those 
which had been in force. Ninety-one em- 
ployees were stated to be directly affected by 
the dispute. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister 
of Labour, constituted as follows:—Mr. L. W. 
Brockington, of Calgary, Alberta, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, Messrs. W. S. Hender- 
son, of Calgary, and William Potter, of 
Wayne, Alberta, nominated by the company 
and employees, respectively. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department of Labour on 
June 30 from masters and mates employed 
by the Toronto Transportation Commission 
in ferry service, being members of the Cana- 
dian Navigators’ Federation, Inc. (Great 
Lakes Division). Twenty-two employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute, which grew out of the alleged unjust 
dismissal of one captain and suspension of 
two others. The Minister took the matter 
up immediately with the General. Manager 
of the Toronto Transportation Commission, 
who agreed to meet a commititee of the em- 
ployees and discuss with them the points at 
issue. The employees’ representatives were 
agreeable to this course and the strike which 
had been set for midnight of June 30 was 
called off. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
and certain of its Employees 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and amending Acts. Board 
of Conciliation and Adjustment re differ- 
ences between the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of Division No. 279, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 


To Senator, the Hon. Ginron Decker Rosert- 
son, LL.D., a member of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council for Canada, and Minister 
of Labour. 


The Report of the undersigned members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation ap- 
pointed by you under the said Act, on the 
thirtieth day of April, A.D. 1931, respectfully 
sheweth: 


That the formation of the said Board under 
the Act was completed on the eighth day of 
May last by the appointment by the Minister, 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, of the third member and Chairman of 
the said board, the members thereof, nomin- 
ated respectively by the applicant and the 
employees concerned, having failed, within the 
time limited therefor, to agree upon the third 
member and Chairman of the said board. The 
said appointment of Chairman having been 
received on the eleventh day of May last, 
the board met on that and the following day 
for the purposes of organization, consideration 
cf the scope of the inquiry and order of pro- 
cedure. 

The inquiry opened on May 19, 1931. The 
company was represented by Mr. F. D. Bur- 
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pee, its Vice-President and Manager, assisted 
by Mr. H. W. Steele, Chartered Accountant, 
and the employees were represented by Mr. 
Magnus Sinclair, and Messrs. J. A. Robinson 
and P. J. Tompkins, President and Secretary, 
respectively, of Division 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Hmployees of America. Some 42 Exhibits 
were filed. 

The application by the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company for a Board, dated April 
50, 1931, named the dispute as being the in- 
tention of the company to put into force, as 
soon as it legally may, a decrease of 10 per 
cent from the Ist of May, 1931, in the salaries 
and wages of all officials and employees. By 
a letter to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
dated May 8, 1931, the applicants asked that 
their application be amended by substituting 
the words “substantial decrease” for the words 
“decrease of 10 per cent.” The employees’ 
Union in their answer filed pursuant to the 
Act, objected to the proposed reduction of 
wages as entirely unjustifiable, claiming that 
the wages now being paid by the company 
were below the standard of that paid to street 
railway men in cities of a like kind, through- 
out Canada and the United States, and they 
asked :-— 

(a) That the hourly wage rate for conduc- 
tors and motormen on 2-man cars be 
increased 5 cents per hour over the 
present rate; and that the wages of 
operators of 1-man cars and bus oper- 
ators be increased 10 cents per hour 
above their present rates; and that 
employees in the car barns and men 
employed as trackmen be given an in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour over present 
rates, and, 

(b) That in respect of the retirement of 
men reaching the age of 65 years the 
Board be asked to deal with the matter 
and “to endeavour to find ways and 
means of avoiding such treatment of 
faithful and competent employees, to 
the end that they be retained in their 
positions, or until the company makes 
more adequate financial provision for 
such men’s retirement than at present 
provided.” 


In the same answer the men agreed that 
the working conditions remain as at present 
set forth in the written agreement between 
the company and its employees. 

Mr. Burpee, on behalf of the company, ob- 
jected to increasing the scope of the inquiry 
by the consideration of the matters referred 
to in the answer, but the board held, pursuant 
to section 23 (1) of the Act, that it was in- 
cumbent upon it to deal with those matters. 
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The parties to the dispute were so wide 
apart in their claims, the applicants seeking 
to decrease, and the employees to increase the 
wages, that all efforts at conciliation made by 
the board were futile. 

As to the counter application of the men 
for an increase in the present schedule of 
wages, the board, after a full hearing of all 
that was submitted in support of such a con- 
tention, is unconvinced that such relief is justi- 
fied by present conditions as to cost of living 
and the application for increase of wages ought 
not to be allowed at this time. 

As to the request of the men that more 
suitable provision should be made for the re- 
tirement of men in the company’s service 
reaching the age of sixty-five years, we are 
of the opinion that such an arrangement by 
the Ottawa Electric Company is highly de- 
sirable, such fund to be contributed to by 
the employees as well as the company; but 

hile that is our opinion we do feel that this 
is a matter of internal management of the 
company’s affairs. Mr. Burpee stated that the 
company has in view the consideration of a 
scheme of pension or retirement fund but 
that its present financial position prevents 
such being formulated at the present time. 
We consider that no recommendation can be 
usefully made at this time with respect to 
so desirable a scheme which, we feel, when 
the company’s finances will permit will receive 
the consideration its importance justifies. 

As to the dispute caused by the intimation 
of the company of its intention to substantially 
decrease the wages of its officials and em- 
ployees, we are concerned only with those 
employees represented by the union, motor- 
men, conductors and bus drivers. 

While employees in the car-barns and track- 
men were included in the inquiry, and men- 
tioned in the union’s answer, and in some 
of the exhibits—evidence was not given as to 
their particular status. 

The evidence of the applicants was directed, 
wnter alia, to the following more prominent 
features upon which the company relied in 
justification of its proposed decrease in wages, 
vinik—s 

1. The decline in revenues and net returns 
from operation during the years 1928, 
1929 and 1930, and the failure of the 
company to obtain a just and reason- 
able return upon its invested capital. 

2. The decline in the cost of living since 
January 1, 1930, and the consequent in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
wages now paid to the men. 

By a judgment of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, dated June 23, 1928, upon the 
application of the company for re-adjustment 
of its fares, a return to the company of 7 per 
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cent upon its capital and 2 per cent surplus 
was permitted, with a depreciation rate of 
4-11 computed upon a plant life of 24-33 
years. An increase in the basic fare to 7 
cents, averaging 6°24 cents, was also allowed. 
These adjustments it was estimated would 
take care of the company’s finances for the 
ensuing 5-year period. The above adjust- 
ments were allowed on the basis of the con- 
tinuation of the then current operating costs, 
including wages now in question, and which 
wages were then—and since 1925 have been— 
on the same basis as now, viz., 50 cents per 
hour to motormen and conductors on 2-man 
cars, 55 cents per hour to drivers of l-man 
cars, bus drivers 424 cents per hour. 

Following the terms of the company’s agree- 
ment of January 25, 1924, with the City of 
Ottawa, as confirmed by Dominion Act, 
cap. 84, 14-15 George V, by section 2 of that 
Act, the rates of fares of the company were 
- not to be altered before the thirteenth day 
of August, 1928, cither by the parties to said 
agreement or by the Railway Commission, 
and thereafter any alteration in such fares is 
to be governed by the agreement which re- 
stricted the right of the company to readjust 
its fares only every five years, so that having 
had a readjustment in 1928 the company has, 
by its agreement, precluded itself until 1932 
from applying for further adjustment of its 
fares, based upon the failure of the adjust- 
ment of 1928 to provide sufficient revenue to 
obtain the return from its operation intended 
by the Railway Board’s Judgment of 1928. 

In 1928, when the company obtained the 
sanction for its increased fare schedule, its 
gross earnings were $1,788,691, based on 1927 
statement, its operating expenses $1,252,013, 
and its net earnings $536,678, and its reserve 
and special charges $140,000. In 1928 gross 
earnings increased by about $68,000, operating 
expenses declined by about $10,000, net earn- 
ings increased by about $80,000 while, owing 
to necessary additional borrowings, the re- 
serves and special charges increased by $125,- 
000, leaving a surplus of some $91,000, insuffi- 
cient to pay dividends. In 1929 the gross 
earnings again increased by some $20,000, 
while operating expenses declined some $30,000, 
leaving a net increase of some $60,000, but 
again the reserve and special charges in- 
creased some $4,000 over 1928, leaving a sur- 
plus, insufficient for dividends, of $154,191. 
In 1930 gross earnings were down about $125,- 
000, while operating expenses slightly increased, 
the net earnings showing a decline of some 
$58,000, the reserve and special charges de- 
creased some $3,000, and the surplus at $254,- 
472.23. These figures, taken from Exhibit 11, 
are approximately correct, and were not con- 
tested by the company, and indicate that the 
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sharp increase in interest and special charges 
since 1927 were largely responsible for the 
failure of the Railway Commission’s judg- 
ment of 1928 to give the necessary return to 
the company upon its invested capital which 
was intended. Hence the company’s present 
financial position and its inability to provide 
for its dividends. Operating costs, which in- 
clude wages, are apparently not responsible 
for this condition as they were lower in 193C 
than in 1928, but the company established its 
contention that its operations for the past 
three years did not yield it an adequate re- 
turn upon its capital to which it was justly 
entitled. 

Mr. Sinclair, for the carmen, filed as Exhibit 
19, a statement showing that out of all street 
railways in Canada only 6 for the years 1925, 
1926, 1927 and 1928, and 7 in 1929 paid divi- 
dends upon invested capital (many of the 
balance are municipally owned and may earn 
a fair return), so that while the wages paid 
its car-men and bus drivers by the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company appear by the exhi- 
bits to be less than the Dominion Average 
for the same men on the whole of Canadian 
Street Railways (Exs. 15 and 18) for 2-man 
cars, and less than the average paid in the 
22 Canadian cities shown by exhibit 16 for 
one-man car operators, this company appears 
to be no worse off than the other Canadian 
companies not municipally owned, which, pay- 
ing at least as high and, in many cases, higher 
wages to its car-men are unable to secure a 
just return upon the capital employed. 

Wages do not necessarily rise and fall with 
the prosperity or adversity of the employer. 
They devend upon value of the service ren- 
dered and the factors of supply and demand. 

The car-men of the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company in 1929 applied for and obtained 
a board on a dispute as to wages in which 
the men claimed that because the Board of 
Railway Commissioners had increased the rate 
of fares in August, 1928, and the company’s 
revenues had thereby been increased, the 
wages should correspondingly increase. The 
wages were then the same as now, and as 
had been since 1925, and, although the gross 
revenues of the company did increase for 
the years 1928 and 1929, the operating 
expenses decreased and the net earnings 
increased, the board unanimously declined the 
increase asked by the men, and, in so doing, 
expressed the hope that, at the expiration of 
the year ending April 30, 1930, should the 
revenues of the company be sufficient to 
warrant it, the comipany deal generously with 
the men as it has always dione hitherto. 

The company’s contention that the show- 
ing as to reduction in living costs during the 
past 18 months should justify a proportionate 
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reduction in wages was the subject of many 
exhibits and caused much argument. Exhibit 
4 filed by Mr. Burpee, is a memorandum 
from the Department of Labour, and specifies 


four standards of living viz: (1). Poverty’ 


level, or about $900 per year; the standard 
of the unskilled labourer without steady em- 
ployment, and practically the basis upon which 
charitable organizations base relief costs; (2). 
Minimum subsistence level at $1,200 to $1,- 
400 per year, the level of the semi-skilled 
worker, or the skilled worker without regular 
employment; (3). Health and decency level 
at $1,600 to $1,800 per year and (4), Com- 
fort level at $2,200 to $2,400 per annum, It 
is unnecessary to consider the last two stan- 
dards as they are not involved. Exhibit 5, 
filed by the company shows that the average 
yearly remuneration for the employees con- 
cerned, viz:—car-men and other employees, 


for 1930, including transportation and uni- 


forms, etc., as part of the wages, was 

(a) for car-men, $1,522. 

(b) other than car-men, $1,446. 

and 

(c) for all employees, $1,449. 
Deducting the amounts added in for clothing 
and transportation, which are common to all 
street railway car-men, these figures stand 
at (a) Car-men $1,423; (b) Other than car- 
men $1,394; and all employees $1,414. The 
official statistics of electric railways for the 
year ending December 31, 1929, published 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
show 334 motormen and conductors of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company as re- 
ceiving $467,687 in wages for the year—or an 
average of just $1,400 per man, and as the 
wages are the same now, that average would 
apply. The car-men involved in this applica- 
tion are therefore within the standard of the 
minimum subsistence level. 

It is contended by the company that the 
wages of its motormen and conductors should 
decrease with the cost of living and the in- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar. The 
memorandum above referred to, as Exhibit 4, 
filed by the company, after referring to the 
four standards of living quoted, says, “ Most 
classes of labour have secured in recent years 
wage increases greater than the relative change 
in the cost of living since 1913 so that their 
standard of living has improved.” 

Major Burpee filed an admirable Chart 
and comparison of wage rates of his company 
compared with cost of living (Ex. 2). The 
chart shows that for several years, notably 
from 1913 to 1920, wages did not follow the 
cost of living, and that during that period, 
7 years, the living cost curve was for the most 
part either parallel to the wages curve or 


above it, until the sharp advance in wages 
in 1920. This exhibit indicates that for a 
considerable time wages were paid lower than 
the cost of living, e.g., 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, and parts of 1919 and 1920. In 1914 


the two were practically parallel. In 1922: 


cost of living stood at $22.07, wages at 48 
cents per hour. In 1930 cost of living stood 
at $22.25, wages at 55 cents and 50 cents per 
hour, the rate of wages existing since 1925, 
yet the spread between cost of living in 1925 
below wage rate on 2-man cars was just 
about the same in 1930 as in 1922. The 
improved standard of living has become a 
recognized factor, as above quoted, and al- 
though there thas been, during the last 18 
months, a sharp decline in the department’s 
figures of living costs, it must be borne in 
mind that for 7 years, shown on the chart, 
the wages paid were only for part of the 
time equal to and for the greater part of the 
time below the cost of living. 

In making the comparisons between rates 
of wages paid to the men involved on this 
railway and those paid on other railways the 
clothing, transportation, and time allowed for 
going to and returning from work has been 
omitted in each case, as there is little doubt 
that these are common more or less to all 
electric railways, and to add them in this case, 
and leave them out in all others, would be 
an unfair comparison. The evidence and 
statistics appear to establish that the wages 
paid to the men before us are lower than 
the average wages paid by other electric rail- 
ways to the same class of men having the 
same perquisites and privileges as these men 
—only in one or two isolated cases are they 
a cent or two higher. 

The duties of the motormen and conductors 
are not those of ordinary labourers. They 
require training and a certain amount of 
skill, tact and a great deal of good judgment, 
and their duties involve heavy responsibility 
to the public in the care of human lives. 
They are governed by operating rules and 
are, of course, subject to discipline for failure 
to perform their duties in accordance with 
those rules. Yet they are paid only on the 
minimum subsistence level quoted by the De- 
partment of Labour, and even though, at 
present, there is a slightly wider margin 
between their pay, and the cost of living, 
owing to existing depression which is general, 
and they may have, while it lasts, some little 
adventitious advantage in purchasing power 
as against the seven-year period when they 
suffered adventitious disadvantage, we are of 
opinion that the wages now paid are not dis- 
proportionate to the value and responsibility 
of the services rendered to the company. 


: 
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Under its agreement with the city, the com- 
pany is able to take steps next year to estab- 
lish a new schedule, and, failing agreement 
thereon with the city within one month of 
the company’s notice to that end, to go again 
to the Railway Board, and the present wage 
schedule is open for revision for the year 
commencing first of May next. Under all cir- 
cumstances shown in evidence upon this en- 
quiry we are unable to find that the applica- 
tion for a decrease of wages is justified, and 
would so recommend, 

We therefore recommend:— 


(a) That the application of the men for 
increase of wages be disallowed. 

(b) That the application of the men in 
respect of provision for retirement of 


old employees, be not dealt with now, 
but be left for consideration and nego- 
tiation between the company and its 
men so soon as the company’s finances 
will permit of the introduction of such 
a plan, and 

(c) That the application of the company 
for a substantial decrease in the wages 
of the men for the year ending April 
30th, 1932, be disallowed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) A.C. Boycs, 
Chairman, 
(Signed) Hau. J. Burns, 


Member. 
OrtawA, 25th June, 1931. 


Minority Report 


To the Hon. G. D. Roserrson, Dee A, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Re Board of Conciliation—O.E.R. Ry. 
Employees 


Dear Str,-I am unable to agree with the 
other members of this Board on the question 
of a decrease in wages to employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company. 

In my opinion it would be fair to put into 
effect the following :— 

1. All car-men should get paid for actual 
time worked with a decrease of one cent per 
hour in the nominal rates of 55 cents and 
50 cents per hour, with overtime pay after 
eight hours and a half. Their rates of pay 
will then be as follows:— 


One-man car operators—54 cents per 
hour. 

Two-man car operators—49 cents per 
hour. , 


2. Manual workers other than car-men 
work a full nine hours as it is and I under- 
stand their hours could be reduced by one 
hour per day. This should be done, with 
such adjustment in wage rates as makes the 
actual reduction in wage equal in percentage 
to that of the car-men (10 per cent) and 
with overtime pay after eight and a half 
hours. 

3. All other employees (including all of- 
ficers) should accept the proposed decrease 
of 10 per cent. 

4. The company should either eliminate, 
or pay for, any time spent by car-men in 
getting their car and their reports ready 
for their daily run and in turning in their 
car and reports after the run. 

5. A pension scheme for old employees 
should be put into effect as soon as the 
company’s financial situation warrants it. 
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The practice apparently is that employees 

contribute to most pension schemes, and if 

this is so, some contribution should be made 
by the employees. 

The company claims that it is justified in 
putting into effect a ten per cent decrease 
(which would affect all officers and clerical 
workers, as well as other employees) firs y 
because the cost of living has so decreased 
that the men at the present time are getting 
more than what is ordinarily described as a 
fair wage, and secondly because the company’s 
financial position is so precarious at the 
present time that in any event it would not 
be unreasonable to ask the employees to ac- 
cept the decrease proposed, altogether apart 
from the cost of living. The company claims 
that the reduction justified by these two things 
is a substantial one, but that it prefers to limit 
the reduction to ten per cent for the present 

The evidence establishes that the cost of 
living has fallen continuously since January, 
1930, and that the company’s gross revenues 
have also fallen continuously during 1930 and 
1931 to date (the reduction being now at the 
rate of $400 per day) and that the question 
of whether the company will be able to pay 
its bond interest is problematical from year 
to year and that the company has exhausted 
practically every other source of saving money 
except reduction in wages, on the one hand, 
or drastic cutting down of the number of em- 
ployees, on the other. 

The duty of indicating the propriety of a 
decrease in wages is not a pleasant one—but to 
my mind the necessity and fairness of the 
decrease has been very clearly established and 
I must differ decidedly from the conclusions 
and reasoning of the other members of the 
Board. 
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If the wage reduction proposed would lower 
the wages of the employees below what is a 
fair wage then the fall in the cost of living 
alone would be insufficient grounds for a wage 
reduction. 


Furthermore, even in times of financial em- 
barrassment on the part of the company, a 
reduction skould not be put into effect that 
would reduce the wages for any lengthy period 
to below the amount required for the necessi- 
ties of life. 


To put into effect the wages mentioned in 
the second paragraph, would give the opera- 
tors of one-man cars on the average $1,407.66 
and other car-men $1,287, allowing for no 
work or pay during one day per week, statu- 
tory holidays and two weeks other holidays. 
Both figures include $51.94 as the value of 
free transportation given the employees while 
not on duty and $45.95 for clothing. The 
amounts allotted to these items were not at- 
tacked, though it was pointed out by the men 
that other street railways give the same privi- 
leges. However, the privileges are given, and 
are of value, and the amounts were not at- 
tacked, and it does not seem proper to exclude 
them. 


Taking $1,347 as the average decreased wage, 
the employees will still be well above the 
wage fixed in Exhibit 4 (United States figures) 
for semi-skilled labour (called somewhat pessi- 
mistically the “minimum subsistence” level) 
and will be at the maximum of the “skilled 
labour wage”—when both are adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the difference between (a) the 
cost of living in Canada and United States, 
and (b) the cost of living to-day and the cost 
in 1926 which is the year the exhibit deals 
with. I suggest that a car-man is hardly in 
the skilled-labour class, with carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, etc. 


The Cost of Living Decrease 


I enclose as appendix “A” to this report a 
memorandum showing that when the cost of 
living was going up the increase was urged by 
the men from time to time from 1908 to 1918, 
when it was near its peak, as the reason for 
increasing wages and, subject to what I say 
below on this subject, this should work both 
ways. 

With the exception of the wholesale price 
reference, the references in this report to cost 
of living variations are the figures for Ottawa 
only and are not the average throughout the 
Dominion. 

Once it is established that the employee is 
getting a fair wage, variations in the cost of 
living must necessarily affect the wage and as 
a rule the wage should vary with major varia- 
tions in the cost of living. 


The cost of living simply means the price 
sellers get for their product and when such 
price continues low, the “wages” of the sellera 
are low and eventually those of their employees 
must follow suit. To keep up the wages of 
employees who are unionized and to disregard 
the lowered “wages,” or income, of farmers 
and others similarly placed, who buy the 
things produced by the unionized employee, 
would be grossly unfair and would cause hope- 
less confusion. 

I am not to be taken as having the view 
that because the cost of living has gone down 
the wages of all employees engaged in all 
kinds of employment must necessarily follow. 
There may be, and doubtless are, classes of 
employees who even with the decrease in the 
cost of living are not getting reasonable pay, 
and as to these entirely different considera- 
tions apply. It is my view that the street 
railway employees do not belong to these 
classes. 

The wages received by them were, as will be 
shown below, according to all the tests one can 
apply, at least “fair wages” up to the time 
the cost of living began to fall at the begin- 
ning of 1930, and it is upon this that my views 
as to the effect of the cost of living are based. 

Apart from the cost of living figures, when 
the employer is in a precarious financial condi- 
tion, it is wise for the employee to accept an 
experimental or temporary reduction in wages 
to prevent the loss of his employment through 
bankruptcy of his employer, or through cuts 
in the number of employees. This is particu- 
larly so if the reduction still leaves a wage 
sufficient for the necessities of life. 

Apart from this, an employer should pay a 
“fair wage” and an employee should not be 
disgruntled if he does not get more than a 
fair wage, though he would hardly be human 
if he does not continue his efforts to get more. 

What is a “fair wage” for any employee? 

The labourer considering his manual labour 
more arduous than that of the electrician may 
value it more highly than does the electrician, 
and more highly than does the public—but he 
can hardly expect the electrician to agree with 


him. The wife of a labourer with six children _ 


would hardly consider it just that her hus- 
band should receive the same pay as the single 
labourer without dependents. The thrifty man 
requires less than the inherently extravagant 
man. The sickly man needs more money for 
medical bills than the healthy one, but the 
latter will reply that being healthy he must 
have more to eat than the other, 

If the labourer were to ask why he ought 
not to receive a wage large enough to give him 
the same standard of living as the prosperous 
merchant or the professional man, it 1s I sub- 
mit impossible to give an answer that would 
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be convincing to him—however convincing the 
answer might be to the merchant or profes- 
sional man. 

So far as I am aware no one has yet pre- 
pared a satisfactory and generally accepted 
table showing a price at which it is fair to 
value the services of any class of employees, 
for the simple reason that every individual 
has different requirements from every other 
individual. Budgets designed to show how 
much or how little food, clothing, education, 
and amusements the family of any employee 
ought to nee! are in my opinion of little assist- 
ance to a Board such as this Catch phrases 
such as that the labourer is worthy of his hire 
and that he is entitled to a fair wage, a living 
wage, etc., do not settle or solve anything. 
Every one agrees that such statements are 
true and every one disagrees as to what they 
mean in doliars and cents. 


Now one way of judging whether or not a 
wage is fair is to Judge its effect on the man- 
ner of living and the mental attitude of the 
employees. This may not always be abso- 
lutely accurate but it is in my opinion as close 
to being a fair test as can be devised. 

Considerations such as the. following give 
a clue as to whether the wage is fair or not. 

Are any substantial number of the em- 
ployees being sued for the price of things 
which they ought reasonably to be expected 
to afford? Are they or their families unable 
to pay for proper medical attention? Are 
they unable to afford the amusements that 
they might reasonably be expected to be en- 
titled to? Are they in the hands of loan 
sharks? Are they unhealthy or unhappy as 
a class? Do they have more frequent re- 
course to strikes than do other classes of 
labour similarly organized? Are their chil- 
dren inadequately clothed or educated? Do 
they feel antagonistic toward their employ- 
ers? 

These are only some of the tests it is fair 
to apply: 

Department of Labour figures are useful 
for showing the trend of the cost of living but 
any effort by any authority to say how much 
money any individual or class should spend 
en food, clothing and amusements or what 
education facilities the family of a particular 
wage earner should get, is simply bound to be 
unacceptable as a standard. The only real 
tests that occur to me are those based on the 
actual results of a certain specified income on 
particular wage earners and their families 
over a period of years. 

There is no evidence given that the above 
questions could have been answered in the 
affirmative in the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
or that these conditions prevailed among the 
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employees then. And it is not unreasonable 
to assume therefore that such hard conditions 
did not exist. 

If they did not prevail then the wages 
during that period were not too low, and the 
wages at January, 1930, were not less than 
fair wages. 

Furthermore no strikes occurred. Moves 
for increases and decreases both occurred— 
the men from time to time seeking more pay, 
as ambitious employees will, and the com- 
pany, in financial difficulties, suggesting re- 
ductions in pay—but there is no evidence of 
any unpleasantness during this period. The 
relations between the company and the men 
were apparently on a most friendly basis dur- 
ing that period. 

In May, 1929, furthermore, a Board of Con- 
ciliation, of which I was a member, brought 
im an award which was unanimous and which 
was adopted by both parties. They left wages 
as they were and closed as follows:— 

“Without agreeing with the principle 
that wages should increase with the in- 
creased prosperity of the company regard- 
less of variations in the cost of living, the 

Board trusts that the company will after 

the year ending April 30th, 1930, should the 

revenue of the company be sufficient to 
warrant it, deal generously with the men 
as it has always done hitherto.” 

In 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 wages were 
not only high enough to buy what the em- 
ployee was accustomed to having in 1913 but 
were high enough in addition to allow him 
to buy in a very generous measure additional 
pleasures and conveniences not thought neces- 
sary for him in 1913—or in other words were 
sufficient to create for him an entirely new 
standard of living. 

No strike has occurred since 1919 and, as 
stated above, practically no change has oc- 
curred in the two-man wages since 1922 
(except a one cent increase in 1924 and in 
1925) and no changes whatever in one-man 
car rates has occurred since their introduction 
in 1925. 

The wages have been $495 per day for 
one-man car operators and $4.50 per day for 
others (plus certain clothing and transporta- 


| tion) from 1926 onward. 


Now since January, 1930, there has been a 
steady decrease in the cost of living, until on 
the Ist of May of this year a man could buy 
with $4.20 the same things of all sorts, ap- 
proximately, as $4.95 would have bought on 
the Ist January, 1930. — . 

At Ist May, 1931, therefore he had 75 cents 
more to spend each day than at 1st January, 
1930, and than he had during the years 1926, 
1927, 1928 and 1929 (approximately), and 
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after a 10 per cent decrease he will still have 
25. cents more to spend than in J anuary, 1930, 
and after the decrease the two-man car oper- 
ator will still have 24 cents more to spend. 

This is not mere theory or speculation or 
guess work—it is an incontrovertible conclu- 
sion from Exhibit 2 and the Department of 
Labour figures upon which the Exhibit was 
based. 

The increases in wages lagged behind the 
cost of living increase for some seven years 
after 1913 but this accumulated loss was re- 
couped by shortly after the end of 1922; 
and since then the wage increase has con- 
tinued to be far above the cost of living in- 
crease. 

The cost of living to-day is at its lowest 
since 1917 in spite of the fact that rent, fuel, 
light and perhaps some other items have not 
gone down very much, if at all. Other items 
have so decreased in cost that the average is 
still far below any year since 1917. 

No one can say for certain whether this 
reduction is temporary or permanent. Mr. 
Sinclair says it is temporary—others say it is 
not. 

I take the stand that since the other major 
reduction in the cost of living (1920-21) was 
permanent, this one may possibly be perman- 
ent also—but that at any rate it will last for 
the period for which this Board is to make a 
recommendation, namely, till May, 1932. 


There is no sign that the fall in the cost of 
living has been checked, nor of course do 
salaried workers desire that it should be 
checked, because every fall in the cost of 
living means an increase in wages unless a 
corresponding reduction is made in the wages. 


Wholesale prices of commodities chosen by 
the government for purposes of comparison 
were in 1920 over 140 per cent in excess of 
1913, whereas to-day they are roughly 15 per 
cent in excess (Lasour Gazerte, June, 1931, 
page 722); and they are still falling. 

This would suggest that there is nothing 
to warrant the belief that the next ten months 
(expiring Ist May, 1932) will see a return to 
the prices of January, 1930. 

I consider it evident that the cost of living 
as of January, 1930, will not even be alp- 
proached during those ten months by any 
conceivable upturn. I consider it reasonable, 
also, to deduce from the wholesale price 
tendency that it will not be substantially 
higher on the Ist of May, 1932, than it is 
to-day. 

The effect of the drop in the cost of living 
in Ottawa is simply this—that employees of 
the company have received an 18 per cent 
increase in the purchasing power of their 
wages since Ist January, 1930—and this in 


turn is equivalent to an 18 per cent increase 
in wages, 

In January, 1930 (according to Exhibit 2 
attached hereto as Appendix “B”) the cost of 


living was about 70 per cent in excess of what 


it was in 1913, and in May, 1930, it was 65 
per cent in excess. 

In January, 1930, it was about 18 per cent 
higher than to-day. 

To-day it is only about 45 per cent in ex- 
cess of 1913. 

The meaning of this is simply that $1.45 
will buy to-day what $1 would have bought 
at the beginning of 1913. 

Furthermore $1.45 will buy to-day what 
$1.70 would have bought in January, 1930, 
or what $1.65 would have bought in May, 
1930. 

It is evident therefore that the proposed 
reduction would still leave the employees bet- 
ter off than they were in January, 1930, and 
that their wages then were at least fair wages. 


The Company’s condition 


The other important element in the appli- 
cation was the company’s financial position. 

The company’s financial position was shown 
by figures filed with the Board by both sides. 
The figures filed by both sides were substan- 
tially correct except that in some exhibits pur- 
porting to portray the company’s position, the 
employees’ representative did not include the 
deductions necessary for bond mortgage in- 
terest and discount, taxes, depreciation, where- 
as the company’s figures did take these into 
consideration, as of course they should. 

The company has not paid shareholders 
any return on their capital invested for three 
years, notwithstanding a contract with the 
city and an order of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, which were to insure a fair 
return; and having a small surplus in each of 
these three years it would have had at the 
end of 1930 a sum of money which would 
have been available for dividends but for the 
fact that the company has not been able to 
borrow meney from any source for the capi- 
tal expenditures which from time to time 
were necessary. ; 

As it could not borrow any more money 
on its bond mortgage because of the fact 
that the terms of the mortgage forbade the 
company to borrow while it was not earning 
enough to allow a fair margin for bond in- 
terest, and as it was unlikely that they could 
get funds elsewhere otherwise than by a sec- 
ond bond mortgage (if even by that method) 
the company was obliged to use its compara- 
tively small annual surplus to pay for capital 
expenditures necessitated by the replacing (at 
much higher than original cost) of ‘tracks, cars 
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and other equipment, to say nothing of such 
extraordinary charges as bridges. 

When the company entered into its agree- 
ment with the city it was understood that 
the company was to receive a fair return upon 
the cash invested in its business, and that the 
Board of Railway Commissioners in event 
of dispute would fix the rate of fare that 
would give them that return, if the five ceat 
fare did not do so. 

The amount required (according to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners’ Judgment) 
would be some $600,000 annually and the 
amount available last year for this purpose 
was $355,000 short and of the $245,000 avail- 
able, bond interest took all but about $90,000. 


Revenue has declined to a point where the 
payment of bond interest is problematical 
from year to year. 

Drastic reductions in service mean reduc- 
tions in number of employees. 

Every avenue of saving, except cuts in 
wages, appears to have been tried or con- 
sidered. 

The present reduction in wages is an effort 
on the part of the company, according to the 
statement of Mr. Burpee, to keep on as many 
men as the condition of the company will 
warrant, and to maintain as many cars in 
operation as possible. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly too 
much to say that the company’s directors not 
only are justified in reducing wages, but in 
fact are hardly justified in doing otherwise 
in view of their responsibilities to the share- 
holders who elect them. 

The financial condition of the company 
alone, altogether apart from the cost of living 
situation, would have justified a temporary 
reduction in wages to minimize reduction in 
number of employees and reductions in ser- 
vice. 

Evidence was given as to the wages in other 
companies. So far as this evidence referred 
to companies in the eastern part of Canada, 
the wages paid by the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company have been somewhat better 
than average. 

On the average, the wages in Ottawa for 
one-man car operators per hour of work, have 
been higher hitherto than the average of 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, Fort William, Windsor, Port 
Arthur and St. Catharines (from the em- 
ployees’ Exhibit 16) and 1-5 cent less for 
two-men car operators than the average of 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and Ham- 
ilton (from the employees’ Exhibit 18, which 
did not show the other Eastern cities). 

According to exhibit 8 of the company 
which was not seriously attacked, the average 
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wages of car-men for 1930 (after allowing 
$98 for free transportation while off duty, and 
for clothing supplied, items of course which 
must be included in comparing the wages of 
street car men with those in other occupations) 
were higher (and in most cases higher by far) 
than those of the following wage earners:— 
Taxi-drivers, auto truck drivers, horse vehicle 
drivers, coal drivers, retail store clerks (male), 
letter carriers, Dominion Government clerks, 
grade 1 and 2 (maximum), Dominion Gov- 
ernment messengers (senior grade), postal 
clerks, postal helpers, labourers. 

Evidence was given that after one week’s 
training a man was qualified to act as a motor- 
man, and making all allowance for any cir- 
cumstances that might suggest that this time 
should be longer, car-men can hardly be called 
skilled workers in the same sense as elec- 
tricians, machinists, carpenters, painters and 
others who serve long apprenticeships are. 

A recommendation that wages should re- 
main as they are would, in my opinion, only 
be justified upon some of the following as- 
sumptions:—That the fall in the cost of living 
is temporary; that it will return to its former 
high level within a year, and combined with 
this an assumption that the company’s fin- 
ancial position has nothing to do with the 
wages of the employees; the theory that em- 
ployers, instead of reducing wages, should con- 
tinually increase them (apparently. ad infini- 
tum) thus creating more buying power; a 
theory that the car-men are skilled workmen 
in the sense that an electrician or carpenter 
is a skilled workman; a theory that certain 
free clothes and free transportation should not 
(for some reason or other) be considered as 
worth any money to the employees and should 
not be considered in arriving at the total 
annual wage; the theory that because increases 
in wages from 1913 to 1920, lagged behind the 
increases in the cost of living, the same thing 
ought to occur on the downward curve, not- 
withstanding the fact that such lag was made 
up long ago; a theory that the car-men’s wages 
are 50 cents and 55 cents an hour whereas the 
truth is that they are 544 cents and 60 cents 
an hour for two-man and one-man cars re- 
spectively, due to the fact that the men are 
paid every day for nine hours’ work, although 
their run averages eight hours and thirteen 
minutes. 

These assumptions in my opinion are not 
justified. 

The situation strikes me as being simply 
this—that the company being faced with the 
choice of a drastic reduction in the number of 
men employed, and consequently in the ser- 
vice to the public, on one hand, and a reduc- 
tion in wages on the other hand, observed the 


(Continued on page 756) 
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Waye Rates for Car Men Compared with Cost of Living 1913 to 1231 Inclusive 
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drop in the cost of living and chose the alter- 
native which would keep the larger number of 
men employed at a wage which would be re- 
duced, but which nevertheless will, in all 
probability, continue to be (as it is at present) 
high enough to buy even more than they 
would have been able to buy with the wages 
paid in the eight years preceding 1930 

The meetings have all been very harmoni- 
ous and the evidence well and honestly pre- 
sented. The other members of the Board have 
given full and fair consideration to the above 
points but have felt bound to reach other con- 
clusions. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) RepMOND QUAIN. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Extracts from the Boards of Conciliation de- 
cision relating to O.E.R. indicating the 
manner in which the increase in cost of 
living was advanced in former years as a 
reason for increasing wages. 


(1) Labour Gazette—July, 1908, p. 53— 
“The men claim however that the high cost 
of living rendered it difficult for many of 
them at least to meet their requirements upon 
their present incomes ”—Unanimous decision— 
increase recommended. 


(2) Labour Gazette—July, 1912, p. 37—“It 
was claimed however by the employees that 
the increased cost of living rendered it diffi- 
cult to them to meet their requirements upon 
the present wage scale....”—(Unanimous). 


(3) Labour Gazette—Sept., 1918, p. 731— 
“ ...the demands of the men is exclusively 
based on the increased cost of living.” Ma- 
jority award not accepted by employees who 
ceased work for one day. Dealt with by 
Labour Appeal Board which said (page 737) 
“ ...The Board is of opinion that the rates 
recommended by the Conciliation Board do 
not cover the increased cost of living and that 
having regard to the increased cost of all com- 
modities....conditions would be fairly met as 
regards the men by granting increases.”.... 

(4) Labour Gazette—June, 1923—“In  re- 
gards to the demands of employees for in- 
crease of 25 per cent in wages, the Board from 
the evidence submitted, finds that the cost of 
living has increased somewhat....”....The 
Board recommended an increase in wages. 





In spite of the prolonged depression the 
unemployment insurance fund of the men’s 
clothing industry in Chicago remains on a sol- 
vent basis, after expending over $1,000,000 
during 1930. Average yearly payments total 
around $700,000. An account of this scheme 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1930, 
page 677. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


DISPUTE involving four planing mills 

at Calgary and carpenters in their em- 
ployment, resulted in a strike on May 1, 1931, 
when the employers reduced the wage rate 
to seventy-five cents per hour from ninety 
cents as provided under an agreement with 
the union in force during the previous three 
years. The employees applied for a Board 


under the Alberta Disputes Act and a Board 
was accordingly appointed. The text of the 
Board’s report is given below. The em- 
ployers refused to accept the decision of the 
Board, and the employees involved called off 
the strike, resuming work on June 22 at the 
reduced rate of seventy-five cents per hour. 


Report of Board of Conciliation in Dispute between Mill Owners at 
Calgary and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 


The Board of Conciliation, appointed un- 
der The Labour Disputes Act, 1926, in the 
matter of the mill-owners, represented by 
W. H. Cushing, Limited; A. B. Cushing Mills, 
Limited; Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Limited, 
and Manning Eggleston Lumber Co., Limited, 
called the Employers, and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local No. 1779, Calgary, called the Employees, 
met in the Council Chambers of the City 
Hall, Calgary, on Tuesday, June 9th, 1931. 
The Employers were represented by their 
managers in the persons of E. E. Fielder, J. W. 
Dingle, F. H. Pearce, and George Eggleston, 
and the Union members by Mr. Green. 

Both sides expressed their views in a very 
fair manner, covering practically the same 
ground as set out in the Employers’ letters 
of May 12th and 29th attached hereto, and 
the Union Secretary’s letter dated May 14th, 
which is also attached hereto.* 


*Letters omitted. 





The following decision was agreed to by 
Mr. J, A. Tweddle as the Employers’ repre- 
sentative, and by Mr. Fred J. White, as the 
Employees’ representative on the Board, and 
concurred in by myself as chairman:— 

“That the old agreement be renewed for 
one year, to expire on April 30th, 1932, with 
the exception that the rate of wages per hour 
be 80 cents instead of 90 cents per hour.” 

The Union agreed beforehand to accept the 
decision of the Board, but the mill-owners 
refused to do so. At the request of the Board 
the mill-owners had a meeting yesterday, 
June 10th, to reconsider their decision, and 
they advised us that after giving the matter 
further consideration they are unable to 
change their previous decision. 


Signed (on behalf of the Board), 


J. F. Quictey, Chairman, 
Frep J. Wurtz, 
J. A. TweEppie, 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


R Ports have been received of three 

cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. An account of previous cases 
was given in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1931, 
page 399, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1930, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from the date of the inception of the Board to 
December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Employ- 
ees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “ Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not 


adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment, 
and it is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 


- selected by the representatives of the employ- 


ees concerned. The decisions of the Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agreement. 
Provision was made in the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. Up 
to the present time in only one case has it 
been found necessary to appoint an arbitrator. 


Case No. 69—Stores Department, Riviere du 
Loup. 

The hours of work of certain hourly-rated 

employees in the Stores Department at Riviére 

du Loup were reduced from 48 to 40 per week, 
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with resulting loss in wages. The grievance 
was taken up locally and was finally referred 
to the general chairman of the union, who 
protested against the change, with the result 
that the employees were finally restored to 
the 48-hour week, after they had been on 
short time for a period of about five weeks. 
The employees submitted that they had lost 
a total of $120.80. They contended that they 
were laid off in violation of Article 3, Rule P 
of the schedule covering clerks and other 
classes of employees, and contrary to the 
decision of the arbitrator in Case No. 56 
(Lasour Gazetre, August, 1930, page 904). 
The Article in question reads as follows:— 

“When the management desires to effect a 
reduction in expenses, in order that the senior 
employees on the particular staff may be given 
full-time employment, the staff will preferably 
be reduced, where it is considered practicable 
to do so, and when the interests of the rail- 
ways will not suffer thereby, unless otherwise 
desired by the employees locally and arranged 
through mutual understanding with the gen- 
eral chairman and the proper officers of the 
railways.” 

The company stated that earlier in the year, 
at Riviére du Loup, the shops and store em- 
ployees represented by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees had voted to be 
returned to the 48-hour week, and that owing 
to this decision it became necessary to reduce 
the staff. Later, the employees changed their 
decision and voted to be returned ‘to the 40- 
hour week in order that the men who had 
been laid off might be restored; and the 
company acceded to this proposal. The union, 
however, desired that the store employees 
should be excepted from this new arrangement 
and that they should continue on the 48-hour 
week. 

The Board decided that in view of the doubt 
in the minds of the officers of the railway with 
respect to the vote which was taken among the 
Mechanical and Stores Departments employ- 
ees regarding the number of hours to be 
worked each week, the payment of fifty per 
vent of the amount claimed by each employee 
involved would be a reasonable settlement of 
the dispute, and so decided. 


Case No. 71—Operating Department 
(Central Region) . 


The car service work at Moreau Street, 
Montreal, having declined in volume, the 
company decided to transfer it to the Bona- 
venture Freight Office, and abolished the posi- 
tion of car service clerk at the former point, 
the employee affected being advised to exercise 
his seniority in accordance with the provisions 
of the schedule. However. at his own request, 
this employee was engaged in another capacity 
at the Bonaventure office, but he finally took 
the position of car service clerk at that point 


at a lower rate of pay than he had received 
at the other office. The employees contended 
that the employee should have been retained 
in car service work at his former rate of pay 
in accordance with Article 3, Rule (k) of the 
schedule, which provides that “ when reducing 
forces, senior employees with sufficient ability 
to perform the work will be retained.” 

The company submitted that they were not 
obliged to increase the rate of pay for a car 
service clerk at the Bonaventure office on 
account of the position being filled by an em- 
ployee who had been receiving a higher rate. 

The Board denied the employee’s claim, but 
recommended that the parties to the dispute 
should confer further with a view to making 
any possible adjustment in the wages of the 
employee concerned. 


Case No. 74—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Departments 


The dining car crews on two trains out of 
Toronto were formerly allowed four days re- 
lief per month, in addition to Sundays, at 
their home terminal. This practice was dis- 
continued in the summer of 1928, and the em- 
ployees contended that the discontinuance of 
the established practice was contrary to Article 
4, Rule (c) of the schedule, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“On summer runs the assignment of car 
conductors and porters, and dining, cafe and 
buffet car crews shall be arranged from time to 
time to meet the requirements, and will be in 
accord with agreement to be reached between 
the Superintendent and the employees’ general 
committee; provision being made for adequate 
rest at home terminal, the established hours 
of rest to be a basis on which this is to be 
determined.” 

On behalf of the employees it was contended 
that they were entitled to compensation, at 
their regular rates of pay, for the four days’ 
relief each month that had not been allowed 
to them during the three years, 1928, 1929 and 
1930. 

The company pointed out that the conditions 
on the run compared favourably with those on 
other runs in regard to rest, and claimed fur- 


‘ ther that members of the employees’ com- 


mittee had before the season of 1928 consented 
to the elimination of the four days’ relief, and 


that the agreement at that time had been 


made in good faith. 

The Board decided that the employees 
should have received two days’ “lay-over ” 
each month of 1930 exclusive of Sundays, and 
that this should be the basis for determining 
the rest period during 1931. 

(This case was heard by the Board, earlier 
this year, when it was referred back to the 


parties for further consideration, Lasour 
GazeTre, April, 1931, page 400.) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during June, 1931, 
was ten, as compared with twelve in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved, however, showed a slight increase, a 
similar increase appearing in the time loss 
incurred, due chiefly to a dispute involving 
some 300 salmon fishermen on the Pacific 
Coast for several weeks during June. Com- 
paring the figures with those for June, 1930, 
the same number of disputes was recorded, 
and while the number of workers involved 
showed only a very slight decline, the time 
loss incurred was almost six times as great 
as that recorded a year ago when no disputes 
of long duration were recorded. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*June, 1931... 10 1,209 22,439 

*May, 1931.. 12 1,146 17,189 

June, 1930.. 10 1,190 4,007 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa: 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving approximately 634 
workers, were carried over from May, and six 
disputes commenced during June. Of these 
ten disputes eight terminated during the 
month, three resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned, two in favour of the work- 
ers involved, two being partially successful, 
while the result of one was recorded as in- 
definite. At the end of June, therefore, there 


were two disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: masters, mates and marine 
engineers, Vancouver and Victoria, B:C., and 
photo engravers, Tioronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., 
January 15, 1931, one employer; motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
23, 1931, one employer; and photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer, 
this last being added this month, The 
strike of photo engravers employed by one 
firm in Toronto, commencing January 7, 
1929, and carried in this list for some months, 
has been merged with the new strike of photo 
engravers in Toronto, Montreal, etc., com- 
mencing May 4, 1931, details of which are 
given elsewhere in this article. The dispute 
involving shirt and overall factory workers 
employed by one firm in Winnipeg, Man., 
commencing April 6, 1931, and carried in the 
above list during May and June, was called 
off by the union concerned about the end of 
June; while the strike of pile drivers and 
hoisting engineers in progress since January 
3, 1931, against two contracting firms in Van- 
couver, B.C., which has also been carried in 
the above list, appears to have lapsed during 
June. 

Information has reached the Department as 
to a minor dispute involving photo engravers 
in one establishment in Toronto on March 
23, 1931, three union employees ceasing 
work. The union has not called off the dis- 
pute, and it is, therefore, included in the list 
of such cases. 

Information has appeared in the press as to 
a dispute in a boot and shoe factory in 
Quebec. Reports to the Department indicate 
that, as the result of changes in the style of 
work, eight lasters had given up their posi- 
tions and had been replaced the same day. 

Information has been received as to a dis- 
pute involving journeymen tailors in one es- 
tablishment in Vancouver, B.C., three employ- 
ees ceasing work when placed on piece rates 
instead of weekly wages on June 6, 1931. The 
employer replaced the strikers, but the union 
has been picketting the shop. 
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The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Puoto ENaravers, ToRONTO AND LONDON, 
Ont., MontreaL AND QueEBEc, P.Q., AND 
Winnirec, Man—tThe strike of photo en- 
gravers employed by one company having 
establishments in these cities, which began in 
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Toronto, Montreal and London on May 4, 
1931, involved the shops in Winnipeg, em- 
ploying nine workers, on May 30, 1931, and in 
Quebec, nineteen workers, on June 18, 1931, 
bringing the total number of emiployees in- 
volved up to approximately one hundred. 
The chief cause of this strike was a dispute 
with the union beginning in January, 1929, 
in one establishment in Toronto later taken 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1931 





Number} Time 
of loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality | workers | working 


involved days 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1931. 


Ma NUFACTURING— 

Printing and Publishing— 
hoto-engravers Toronto and 
London, Ont., Montreal and 
aga Ps, and Winnipeg, 


ieleeny pte ache diyetiat. . 100 2,500 
Wood Products— 
Carpenters (planing mills), 
Caleary, Alia. a: ...distebecut 30 330 
Metal Products— 
Moulders and Moulders’ ick 
ers, Saint John, N.B... 4 4 
TRA NSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Masters, mates and marine 
engineers (tow boats), Van- 
couver and Victoria, B.C.... 500 12,500 


Commenced May 4, 1931, for union agreement; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated June 15, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


Alleged lockout; commenced May 11, 1931; re- 
duction in wages; terminated June 1, 1931; 
partially successful. 


Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1931. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, salmon, Prince Ru- 


pert, B.C., and district........ 300 6, 000 


MininGc, NoN-FERROUS SMELTING, 
AND QUARRYING— 
*Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.... 25 75 


CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, St. Catharines, 
Goto cad Rab. iawn dee ode 25 50 


Labourers, Oshawa, Ont...... 20 10 


Highway— 
Truck drivers, Edmonton, 
Altar. To SRM eee: 75 450 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourers, Victoria, B.C...... 130 520 


Commenced June 1, 1931; for increase in price of 
nny terminated June 23, 1931; partially suc- 
cessfu 


Commenced June 2, i93i; regarding conditions of 
work; terminated June 8, 1931; indefinite. 


Commenced June 15, 1931; agamst decrease in 
wages; terminated June 17, 1931; in favour of 
employer 

Commenced June 22, 1931: for payment of wages; 
terminated June 2%, 1931; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 15, 1931; for increase in piece 
rates; terminated June 23, 1931: in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced June 18, 1931; for crease in wages; 
terminated June 93, 1931: in favour of employer. 


eee 


* Continuation of dispute reported as commencing May 27, 1931, terminating May 30, in 


last issue. 
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over by the company. Although the em- 
ployees involved were replaced shortly after 
the beginning of that dispute, it has not been 
called off by the union and has been carried 
in the list of such disputes in the Lasour 
GAZETTE since that time. At the beginning of 
the present dispute forty-one workers were 
still affected by the previous dispute and 
have, therefore, become involved in the new 
one, bringing the number affected up to 
approximately one hundred. At the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated, 


CARPENTERS, PLANnIna Mutts, Cataary, 
Atta—This dispute, commencing May 1, 
1931, resulting from a protest against a de- 
crease in wages, was terminated on June 22, 
1931, the employees returning to work at the 
reduced rate of seventy-five cents per hour. 
In the meantime a Board had been estab- 
lished under the Alberta Disputes Act, but the 
report of this Board was not accepted by the 
employers and the strikers returned to work 
on the employers’ terms. The report of the 
Board appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Movutpers AND Mouvurpers’ Hevpers, Sr. 
JoHN, N.B—Moulders in one establishment 
had ceased work on May 11, 1931, on the 
announcement of a reduction in wages of ten 
per cent for all workers in the establishment. 
The union representative of the machinists, 
who did not cease work, negotiated with the 
management as to a restoration of the agree- 
ment, with the result that the previous rates 
of wages were restored for all classes. A 
number of the moulders returned to work and 
their rate of wages was also restored, On 
June 1 the dispute was declared terminated, 
and it was reported that the remaining mould- 
ers involved, four in number, were taken back 
as their services were required, all returning 
by June 8. 


Masters, Mares aNd Marine ENGINEERS, 
VANCOUVER AND VicTortA, B:C.—The result of 
a vote by members of the masters and mates 
organization as to calling a strike on all 
passenger and freight boats on the Pacific 
Coast in sympathy with the masters and 
mates on tow boats, on strike since April 21, 
1931, against a ten per cent reduction in wages, 
was announced about June 10 and was re- 
ported to be overwhelmingly in favour of 
such a strike. The officials of the organiza- 
tions, however, postponed-further action until 
the arrival of the Minister of Labour, and on 
June 20, at his suggestion, they agreed to 
further negotiations with a view to a settle- 
ment of the tow boat dispute. Accordingly 
the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute held a conference with the resident 
officer of the Department, but no settlement 


was reached. On July 12, the strike was 
reported to have been called off. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, PRINCE Rupert, B.C.— 
Fishermen operating their own boats ceased 
work on June 1, 1931, demanding an increase 
of about twenty-five per cent in the price 
for fish from the buyers and salmon canneries. 
The buyers stated they were unable to pay 
this and on June 23 the fishermen decided to 
apply for an arbitration board as provided for 
by the provincial government regarding the 
price of sockeye for the season just beginning. 
Work was resumed the following day, an 
increase having been granted in the price of 
Cohoe salmon with a reduction in the price 
of gasoline through a rebate. 


Coan Miners, SprincHILt, N.‘S.—Twenty- 
five coal miners were involved in a cessation 
of work for three days during June owing to 
a dispute as to conditions of work in tunnel- 
ling. A tentative settlement was arranged 
between the officers of the union and the 
management. This was a continuation of a 
dispute reported as settled at the end of 
May. 


Carpenters, St, CarHartnes, ONTt.—On the 
expiration of the agreement between the 
building contractors and the carpenters’ union 
at the end of April, the contractors proposed 
a reduction in wages from $1 per hour to 
eighty cents, but later raised this to ninety 
cents, which was refused. The Builders’ Ex- 
change has reported that approximately one 
hundred and sixty carpenters were affected 
by the dispute which lasted from June 6, 1931, 
to June 16. The union has reported that on 
June 15 twenty-five carpenters employed by 
five contractors ceased work. It was reported 
that some of the contractors did not make 
the reduction at that time and their em- 
ployees were not, therefore, directly involved 
in the dispute. On June 17 work was resumed 
at a rate of ninety cents per hour under an 
agreement between the contractors and the 
union. 


Lasourers, OsHAwA, Ont.—Labourers em- 
ployed on excavation work by a sub-con- 
tractor for a building ceased work on June 22, 
1931, because certain workmen had not been 
paid their wages when due. The main con- 
tractor paid the wages and work was resumed 
within a few hours. 


Truck Drivers, EpmMonton, Auta—Truck 
drivers, including a number driving their own 
trucks, engaged on road construction near 
Edmonton ceased work on June 18, 1931, de- 
manding an increase in the rate paid for 
hauling gravel, also objecting to the high 
prices charged for gasoline and oil at the 
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location of the work. It was finally arranged 
that one trucker should take a sub-contract 
for the hauling at nine cents per cubic yard 
mile instead of eight cents and that the price 
of gasoline would be reduced two cents per 
gallon and the price of oil twenty cents per 
quart. The dispute was, therefore, terminated 
on June 23. 
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Lazvourers, Victoria, B.C.—Labourers em- 
ployed by the city of Victoria on relief work 
near the city at $1 per day and board ceased 
work on June 18 demanding $4 per day. The 
matter was taken up with the City Council 
which refused to increase the rate, the men 
returning to work on June 23. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 3 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued In some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 33, and 21 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 54 disputes 
in progress during the month involving 18,500 
workpeople with a time loss of 214,000 work- 
ing days for the month. Of the 33 disputes 
beginning in the month, 12 were over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 10 on other wage 
questions, 5 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 4 on 
other questions of working arrangements and 
2 on questions of trade union principle. Settle- 
ments were reached in 33 disputes, of which 
9 were in favour of workpeople, 8 in favour of 
employers and 16 ended in compromises; in 
the case of three other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


The strike of 2,500 bricklayers and labourers 
at Glasgow, Paisley, Falkirk, etc., which began 
April 27, over an adjustment in wage rates 
involving a decrease for bricklayers was 
terminated May 23 when a compromise was 
reached. 


Esthonia 


During the year 1930, the number of estab- 
lishments involved in strikes was 38 and the 
number of workers 1,547. The time loss was 
12,077 working days for the year. 


France 


No settlement was reported of the strike 
involving about 120,000 textile workers in the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing district which began May 
18 and was mentioned in the June Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
third quarter of 1930 was 35 involving 212 es- 
tablishments and directly affecting 10,844 
workers. The time loss for this period was 
113,031 working days with an estimated loss 
in wages of £124,025. 


India 


The number of disputes in existence during 
the year 1930 was 148, involving 196,301 
workers with a time loss of 2,261,731 working 
days. Of the 148 disputes, 69 were over 
wages, 4 over bonus, 34 over personnel, 7 over 
leave and hours, and the remaining 34 over 
other questions. Settlements were reached in 
147 disputes of which the workers were suc- 
cessful in 36, partially successful in 22 and un- 
successful in 89. 


Philippine Islands 


The number of strikes reported for the year 
1929 was 26, involving 4,939 workers. Of the 
26 disputes, 18 were for higher wages and the 
remaining 13 over other questions. In the 
case of 10 of the disputes, the settlement was 
in favour of workers and in 16 cases in favour 
of employers. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1930 was 653, involving 158,114 workers 
with a time loss of 2,730,368 working days. 
The industries in which the larger number of 
workers were involved in disputes were cloth- 
ing with 54,177 workers involved, coal mining 
with 35,403 workers, building trades with 25,- 
529 workers, and textiles with 11,553 workers. 
Of the 653 disputes beginning in the year, 303 
were Over wages questions, 14 over hours, 170 
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over union questions and 166 over other 
questions. Settlements were made during the 
year in 667 disputes, of which 294 were in 
favour of employers, 167 in favour of em- 
ployees, 159 ended in compromises and 47 
were otherwise settled. : 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1931, was 47, and 41 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 14,855, and the time loss 598,525 
working days for the month. 


A strike of 7,000 anthracite coal miners at 
collieries in the Panther Creek Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, lasted from April 4 to May 2. The 
strikers demanded that operating conditions 
be changed so as to distribute work to a larger 
number of miners but work was resumed 
under previous conditions. Another strike of 
5,¢00 anthracite coal miners in Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties, Pennsylvania, was 
also unsuccessful. This strike was against the 
temporary closing of a section of one colliery, 





Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


The annual report of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind reviews the activities 
of that body during the year ended March ol, 
1931. The general secretary states that “the 
year under review has been rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult by complications resulting from 
commercial depression with consequent gen- 
eral unemployment. In spite of these difficul- 
ties the Institute has maintained its services 
in every field on a level with those of the 
previous year while in a number of instances 
Services have been expanded and new lines 
added. Sales of goods produced by Institute 
industries and home workers compare favour- 
ably with the high record set for the previous 
year. In spite of lower prices, on the average, 
for these commodities the subsidies on these 
industries show fair comparison with the year 
previous and in some instances show reduc- 
tions, while at the same time cash benefits to 
the blind have been maintained or increased. 
Registration, prevention of blindness and con- 
servation of vision, field work, home teaching, 
salesroom, workshop employment, placement 
work and helpful services of a general charac- 
ter have been energetically prosecuted. 

The report of the assistant general secretary 
emphasizes the importance of recent enact- 
ment by the Ontario Legislature of the Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerrs, May, 
1931, page 531. Reference is made also to the 
amendment to the Federal Election Act as 
regards blind voters. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to provide a new alternative method 
in which blind persons may vote. Heretofore 
the ballots of blind voters have been marked 
by the deputy returning officer in the presence 
wf the poll clerk and agents for the candi- 
dates; under the amendment they may still 
be so marked, but alternatively the blind 
voter may bring a friend with him to the 
polling station, and upon both the voter and 
his friend taking the proper oaths they may 
go together into a voting compartment where 
the friend may mark the blind voter’s ballot. 

30505—3 


The report of the National Supervision of 
Industrial Placement reviews the steps that 
must be taken to rehabilitate blind persons in 
industry and business. While business de- 
pression has hampered the work of rehabilita- 
tion, methods have now been solidified to 
ensure more permanent success. Detailed 
after-care is now carried on in the Western 
Ontario and Quebec divisions “where full-time 
placement agents attend to every problem 
that arises and where each iopportunity is 
made to serve its maximum benefit.” Refer- 
ring to the enactment of the Blind Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, it is stated that “social 
workers are unanimous in their opinion that 
this is one of the most progressive pieces of 
social legislation ever passed and it should be 
of immense value in making industrial place- 
ments in Ontario in the future.” 

A new development in the past year was 
the establishment of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind. Its membership is made up en- 
tirely of blind men and women who are oper- 
ating small businesses, and who were placed 
almost without exception by the Institute. 
During the last year a total of $2/831.51 was 
distributed to the members as dividends in 
excess of their regular retail profits. 

Placements of blind persons made from 
April 1, 1930, to March, 1931, totalled 782, and 
the payroll of earnings developed during that 
period amounted to $51,005. During the first 
three years of this work, approximately $200,- 
000 has been earned by blind persons as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Institute’s Placement 
Department. It is estimated that the total 
number of blind persons in Canada is approxi- 
mately 6,800. 





New regulations have been issued under the 
Public Health Act of Saskatchewan, govern- 
ing respectively the plumbing and drainage of 
premises and disposal of sewage; apartment 
blocks; barber shops; tourist camps; and bake 
shops. 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Amendment to Reduce Maximum Annuity Purchasable from the 
Government 


N Act to amend the Government An- 

nuities Act was introduced in the Sen- 

ate by the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister 

of Labour, on May 26, and was assented to on 

June 11. The text of the Act is as follows:— 

An Act to Amend The Government Annui- 
ties Act. 

1. Subsection one of section eight of the Gov-- 
ernment Annuities Act, chapter seven of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is repealed, and 
the following is substituted therefor :— 

“8. (1) An annuity shall not be granted or 
issued on the life of any person other than the 
actual annuitant, nor for an amount less than 
ten dollars a year; and the total amount payable 
by way of annuity or annuities to any annuit- 
ant or to joint annuitants shall not exceed twelve 
hundred dollars a year.” 

2. This Act shall not affect any existing con- 
tract for an annuity. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of La- 
bour, introducing the measure in the Senate, 
said that this bill amended the original Act 
in only one respect. Section 8 as it now 
stands in that Act reads as follows:: 

“An annuity shall not be granted or issued on 
the life of any person other than the actual an- 
nuitant, or for an amount less than ten dollars 
a year; and the total amount payable by way 
of an annuity or annuities to any annuitant 
or to joint annuitants shall not exceed $5,000 a 
= 
~~ “The amendment proposed in the Bill that 
is now before the House provides that the 
maximum shall be reduced from $5,000 to 
$1,200. The reason for the change is this: 
Only a few of the annuities purchased amount 
to more than $1,200 per year, or $100 per 
month. The average of the annuities pur- 
chased during the past year, for example—and 
there were roughly 1,700 of them—amounted 
to about $444. Occasionally, however, some 
person will come along and lay down $60,000 
or more and purchase an annuity of $5,000, 
which is the maximum under the Act.” 

The Minister recalled that the Annuities 
Act originated in this House and was intro- 
duced by the Right Hon. Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, the then Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. The purpose of the Act, he said, was 
to give frugal persons in the humbler walks 
of life an opportunity to put their savings into 
a safe investment, the equivalent of a security 
backed by the Government. Originally the 
largest annuity possible was $600 per year. Sub- 
sequently this was increased to $1,000, and a 
few years later to $5,000. Experience, the 
Minister continued, had indicated to the De- 
partment and the officers responsible for the 
administration of the Act that no good pur- 


pose is being served by the sale of annuities 
of from $2,000 to $5,000 a year to a very few 
persons, and that it would be better to en- 
courage a wider sale among the poorer classes 
of people. Therefore it was the Department’s 
view, which was approved by the Government, 
that the maximum amount payable as an an- 
nuity should be reduced to approximately 
the limit prior to 1920. The purpose of the 
Bill was to give effect to that view. 
“Senator Robertson stated that last year 
1,772 annuities were sold, of which 1,482 were 
for amounts of less than $600, and 212 were for 
amounts between $600 and $1,200. That is, 
1,694, out of the total of 1,772 fell within the 
limit that is now proposed. Nine were for 
amounts ranging from $2,500 to $5,000, 16 
for amounts between $2,000 and $2,500, 15 
for amounts between $1,500 and $2,000 and 
38 for amounts between $1,200 and $1,500. 


The Prime Minister, in moving the second 
reading of the bill in the House of Com- 
mons on June 23, said :— 

“The House is familiar with the history of 
government annuities. The late Sir Richard 
Cartwright gave the matter a great deal of 
personal attention. Originally it was intended 
that the Government Annuities Act should 
provide for persons of small means who would 
secure an annuity for their old age. Gradually 
and later there came an increase in the 
amount that might be payable under the 
statute until at the last the present maximum 
of $5,000 was fixed. In view of the fact: that 
the government itself defrays the costs of ad- 
ministration, and the rate of interest upon 
which computations with respect to annuities 
are made is four per cent— which, as the 
House knows, is a very high rate—it has been 
suggested in many quarters that the fund is 
hardly solvent, because with the prolonging 
of life consequent upon modern scientific 
knowledge being applied to diet and hygiene, 
it is obvious that the old time computations 
of the period during which an assured might 
live must be based upon a lower interest rate 
than four per cent, which is the figure that 
has been used in connection with our annuity 
tables. Therefore the actuaries of the depart- 
ment, having gone over the matter roughly, 
are satisfied that we should not carry so large 
an annuity as $5,000 without making an 
amendment of our rates. That, of course, is 
undesirable, and so the suggestion by those 
who have the responsibility for administration 
—from the standpoint of pure administration 
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apart from policy—is that $1,200 would be a 
reasonable maximum.” 

Later in the debate, Mr. Bennett referred 
to the suggested extension of the principle of 
annuities to include other kinds of social in- 
surance. “The time will come,” he said, “when 
those matters will be considered on a contribu- 
tory basis, which means that the contribu- 
tion made is the premium paid for the in- 
surance granted, whether it be old age insur- 
ance, unemployment or invalidity insurance, 
or whatever it may be. Insurance of any kind 
involves a premium and the premium must 
be based upon some consideration of facts 
and not fancy. We endeavoured in the first 
instance to base our premium rate upon a due 
and proper appreciation of the state absorbing 
certain charges, for the benefit of the man in 
whom we desired to encourage the habit of 
thrift, but advantage has been taken of this 
not only with respect to income tax but other- 
wise, and the officials of the department have 
endeavoured to set a rate based upon the 
scheme which was originally launched and to 
provide an annuity of $1,200 which represents 
fairly now the $600 which was in the minds of 
those who put forward the scheme in the first 
instance.” 

The Hon. Peter Heenan, formerly Minister 
of Labour, considered the bill a very import- 
ant measure, and was confident that no mem- 
ber on his side of the House would oppose it. 
He thought the impression that the annuity 
system was losing money should be corrected ; 
possibly it was being administered at a loss, 
but it should be remembered that the revenue 
derived from the premiums was placed in the 


Consolidated revenue fund and_ therefore 
earned no interest. 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King also 
approved the purpose of the measure. He had 
believed for some years past that the annuities 
system might be broadened out into a scheme 
of social insurance generally. “When the An- 
nuities Act was introduced,” he continued, 
“some doubt was expressed as to the advan- 
tage which would be taken of a measure of 
that kind. The statistics of the department 
now prove conclusively that the people of 
Canada generally are appreciative of legisla- 
tion of the kind, whereby through making a 
certain contribution themselves towards un- 
foreseen contingencies, the state is placed in a 
position to protect them in a time of emer- 
gency. Annuities soon become a form of old 
age insurance, and as such are of service to the 
state as well as to individual, in the relief they 
afford in times of need to those who are of 
advanced years. If the Annuities Act per- 
forms a service in that regard, it seems to me 
the measure might be broadened out to in- 
clude all forms of social insurance.” 

Mr. Henri Bourassa said that this was the 
only form of insurance so far carried by the 
government, but alternately it would become 
the nucleus of the various forms of social 
insurances which the government would have 
to take over and operate before long. 

Mr. G. G. Coote (Macleod) suggested that 
the limit of $1,200 was not sufficient for joint 
annuities; and he expressed the hope that the 
majority of the people would be able to enj oy 
a larger annuity when they gave up active 
work. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
IN 1931 


of acke following is a summary of the prin- 

cipal measures relating to labour matters 
enacted by the Legislatures of Manitoba and 
New Brunswick during their recent sessions. 


The Legislature of Manitoba was in session 
from January 27 to April 20, 1931, and that 
of New Brunswick from February 12 to 
March 26, 1931. 


Manitoba 


Unemployment Relief —An Act to authorize 
the implementing of the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1930, of the Parliament of Canada, 
and to validate certain orders in council and 
the by-laws of certain municipalities passed 
in pursuance thereof, empowers the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, as from the passing 
of the Dominion Unemployment Relief Act, 
1930, to authorize the payment of the neces- 
sary sums from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the doing of all things needful for 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Act. 

30505—33 


Money required by the province for the pur- 
pose of unemployment relief work may be 
raised by way of loan. Municipalities are 
empowered to pass by-laws under the Muni- 
cipal Act for the purposes of the Dominion 
Unemployment Relief Act and by-laws already 
so passed are validated. Special provision 
is made to enable the City of Winnipeg to 
pass by-laws for the raising of a sum not ex- 
ceeding $400,000 without submitting them to 
a vote of the ratepayers. A by-law of the 
City of St. Boniface is also confirmed. 
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Department of Labour—The Department 
of Labour Act, which is to come into force 
on proclamation, provides for the creation of 
a Department of Labour charged with the ad- 
ministration of such statutes as may be as- 
signed to it and of certain specified laws re- 
lating to industrial workers. Among these is 
the Bureau of Labour Act, 1915, which estab- 
lishes a Bureau whose duties include the col- 
lection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to employment, wages and 
hours of ‘labour, co-operation, strikes, lock- 
outs or other labour difficulties, trades unions, 
labour organization and other subjects of in- 
terest to workingmen. 


Minimum Wages for Boys—An amendment 
to the Minimum Wage Act brings boys under 
eighteen years of age within the scope of that 
Act which has hitherto applied only to female 
workers. 


Master and Servant —An amendment to the 
Master and Servants Act enables any justice 
in Manitoba to take an information or com- 
plaint under the Act, and to issue a warrant 
or summons requiring the person complained 
against to appear before a justice entitled to 
hear and determine the case. Formerly the 
warrant or summons was issued by a justice 
entitled to hear the case, namely, a justice in 
the municipality or judicial division in which 
the person complained against resides or, in 
the case of a clerk, journeyman, apprentice 
or servant deserting his service, then in the 
municipality in which such person is found. 
A section added to the Act provides that 
nothing therein shall curtail, abridge or defeat 
any civil or other remedy for the recovery of 
wages or damages by a servant, or of dam- 
ages by a master, except in so far as a com- 
plaint under the Act has been determined by 
order of a justice. 


Group Insurance—An amendment to the 
Income Tax Act repeals that paragraph which 
exempted from taxation the amount paid by 
any corporation or joint stock company in 
group insurance premiums on the lives of all 
its employees. 


Advance Polls—In the revision and amend- 
ment of the Election Act it was provided that 
advance polls should be open from one p.m. 
to ten pm. on the Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday preceding the election. The hours were 
formerly from six am. to eight pm. The 
penalty for using undue influence is now a 
fine of $200 or one year’s imprisonment in- 
stead of a fine of $100 to $300 or one to six 
months’ imprisonment or imprisonment with- 
out option of a fine. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The sections of the 
Child Welfare Act which: relate to mothers’ 
allowances were the subject. of several amend- 
ments. Allowances are now payable in re- 
spect of a child born in Canada, or a child 
whose father or mother at the time of the 
death of the father or his confinement in a 
hospital for mental diseases or his total and 
permanent disability was, or, if living is, a 
British subject, or a child whose mother, if the 
father at his death was not a British subject 
by naturalization, subsequently becomes a 
naturalized British subject. The Child Wel- 
fare Board is empowered to grant and rescind 
allowances and to fix the amount. 


School Attendance—An amendment to the 
School Attendance Act charges the principals 
of school districts, except those in cities, with 
the duty of reporting monthly to the Depart- 
ment of Education the name, age and address 
of each pupil reported to the school attend- 
ance officer during the month. 


Unemployment Insurance —On March 5, the 
Legislature passed a resolution in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

“That whereas there is urgent necessity for 
the establishment of a system of unemployment 
insurance; and whereas after an exhaustive in- 
quiry by a committee of the Federal Govern- 
ment, recommendation was made in favour of 
the establishment of an unemployment insurance 
scheme for the whole Dominion: Therefore be 
it resolved that the Legislature goes on record 


favouring the principle of unemployment insur- 


ance and urges the Dominion Government to 
call a Federal-Provincial conference to consider 
means by which a Dominion-wide system of un- 
employment insurance will be established; and 
be it further resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Hon. the Premier of Can- 
ada, the Hon. the Minister of Labour for Can+ 
ada, and to all the Hon. Premiers of the re- 
spective provinces in the Dominion.” 


Health Insurance, Etc—On March 31, the 


following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, that whereas at the last session of 
this Legislature the following resolution was 
unanimously passed, namely:— 

“Whereas, owing to fear of inability to pay, 
many persons do not avail themselves of medi- 
cal services and hospital facilities; And Where- 
as the public health is a matter of paramount 
importance, not only to the individual, but also 
to the State; And Whereas it is in the public 
interest to extend the practice of preventive 
medicine and to make more readily available 
medical services and hospital facilities to a 
greater number of persons; Be It Resolved, 
that the Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
fare be requested to consider the making of a 
comprehensive departmental enquiry and re 
port to this House regarding the following 
matters, namely: 1, Preventive Medicine; 2, 
Muncipalization of medical and hospital ser- 
vices; 3, Logical health areas; 4, Health In- 
surance and other practical methods for the 
more equal distribution of the cost of illness; 
5, Public medical services; 6, Practical methods 
for making special required methods of diag- 
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nosis and treatment in certain diseases more 
readily available. Such departmental report 
to form the basis for investigation and consider- 
ation by a Special Select Committee of this 
House, to be later appointed for the purpose 
of co-operation with the Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare in the formation of a com- 
prehensive public health scheme for the Provy- 
ince of Manitoba, with a view to providing 
more efficient and economical public health 
services.” 

Therefore be it Further Resolved, that a 
special select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into, study and consider the report of 
the Department of Health and Public Welfare, 
on the matters mentioned in the said resolu- 
tion. And that such Committee have power to 
sit during the present session and in the recess 
after adjournment or prorogation, and in due 
course to report to this House the recommen- 
dation of said committee. Such committee to 
consist of the following persons, namely: Hon. 
Mr. Montgomery, Mrs. Rogers, Messrs, Beres- 
ford, Campbell, Farmer, McGavin, Morton, 
Poole, Rutledge, Schultz, and the mover of 
this motion (Mr. Pratt)”, 


Bilis not Passed—Two Bills to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act introduced by 
Mr. Queen were ruled out of order on the 
ground that they would increase the annual 
assessment on employers which was in the 
nature of a tax, and would also be a charge 
on the public revenue, and that they should 
therefore be recommended by message to His 


Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. These 
Bills would have repealed the clause of the 
Act requiring a workman claiming compen- 
sation for hernia to show that at the time of 
the occurrence of the strain or other accident, 
he immediately reported his condition to his 
employer or ceased work and reported within 
seventy-two hours. 

Two bills to amend the Shops Regulation 
Act also failed to pass, one being negatived 
on motion for second reading and the other 
withdrawn. The first would have provided 
for the closing of all classes of shops within 
the meaning of the Act from noon on Wed- 
nesday until seven a.m. on Thursday in each 
week from January 1, to September 30. The 
second Bill would have enabled city councils 
tc pass by-laws providing that the owner or 
occupier of any shop affected thereby may 
file a declaration in writing with the council 
within one month after the passing of the by- 
law and annually thereafter declaring his in- 
tention to close his shop for the half-holiday 
and for the hours specified in the by-law on 
any other day of the week than that men- 
tioned in the by-law with the exception of 
Sunday. A clause similar to the above was 
inserted in the Winnipeg Charter but speci- 
fying that Wednesday or Saturday shall be 
chosen. 


New Brunswick 


Unemployment Relief—An Act to Provide 
Funds for the Relief of the Unemployed in 
Incorporated Towns, Cities and Municipalities 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to borrow by the issue of debentures a sum 
not exceeding $60,000 for the purpose of meet- 
ing the expenses incurred in carrying out an 
agreement between. the province and the Do- 
minion of Canada under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, enacted by 
the Parliament of Canada. 


Safety of Electrical Workers—The Elec- 
trical Energy Act, which comes into force on 
proclamation, prohibits the installation of 
electrical equipment in any manner except 
that permitted or prescribed by the Canadian 
Electrical Code. Among the subjects regard- 
ing which the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil is empowered to make regulations are the 
safety of workmen, the permits to be obtained 
before doing electrical work, and the appoint- 
ment, duties and powers of inspectors. 


Chauffeurs’ Licences—An amendment to 
the Motor Vehicle Act provides that the Min- 
ister of Public Works shall suspend the 
driver’s licence, which includes a chauffeur’s 
licence, of any person convicted of certain 


specified offences. The licence is to remain 
suspended until such person gives proof of- 
financial responsibility to the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles in the form of a bond df an 
approved guarantee company, or a certificate 
of insurance or deposit of a sum of money. 
If the Registrar finds that such person was, 
at the time of the offence for which he was 
convicted, employed by the owner of the 
motor vehicle as a chauffeur or motor vehicle 
operator he may, if the owner of the vehicle 
submits proof of financial responsibility, re- 
lieve the chauffeur of the necessity of giving 
such proof in his own behalf. 


Statute Labour—The Highway Act was 
amended by the repeal of those sections which 
provided for the performance of statute labour 
in lieu of the payment of road tax. 


Old Age Pensions—The Old Age Pensions 
Act was amended so that agreements with the 
Government of Canada under any Old Age 
Pensions Act of the Dominion might provide 
for the payment by the Dominion to the 
province of a sum not less than one-half of the 
amount expended by the province for pen- 
sions. 
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Civil Service Superannuation—The Public 
Service Superannuation Act, which is to 
come into force on proclamation, provides 
for the payment of superannuation allowances 
to employees who have been at least ten years 
in the public service of the province and are 
retired owing to age or ill-health. Provision 
is also made for the payment of pensions to 
dependants of superannuates and of employees 
entitled to superannuation. Every employee 
may be retired at the age of seventy years. 
Male employees may be retired at sixty-five 
years and female employees at fifty-five years 
of age if they have been in the service for 


thirty years or longer. The superannuation 
allowance is calculated upon the average salary 
of the employee during the last three years of 
service and equals one-fiftieth of such average 
salary for each year of service with a miximum 
of thirty-fiftieths. In no case may the allow- 
ance exceed $2,000 per annum. A pension 
equal to one-half the amount to which the 
employee would have been entitled is payable 
to a widow until death or remarriage, to chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age who are 
orphans or whose mother has remarried, and, 
where no widow or children survive, to other 
dependants. 


Uniform Labour Laws Proposed by Conference of United States 
Governors 


A conference of representatives of ten 
eastern States of the United States was held 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in June, at the 
invitation of Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement as to a possible basis for uniform 
labour legislation. Approval was given to 
proposals for uniform laws dealing with the 
subjects of workmen’s compensation, employ- 
ment offices, the employment of women and 
minors, and industrial health. 


In regard to the employment of women, it 
was considered that there should be uniform 
laws providing for minimum wages, a forty- 
eight-hour week of six days of eight hours, 
with thirty minutes for lunch, elimination 
of work between 10 pm. and 6 am. and 
in the manufacturing industries, hotels and 
restaurants seating provisions. It was also 
suggested that each State set up and enforce 
minimum standards of experience and training 
for its inspectors, and that the work of 
enforcing the women’s and child labour laws 
should be placed in the hands of a special- 
ized group of inspectors. 


The minimum age recommended for minors 
in employment is 16 years during school hours 
and 14 years outside of those hours. Employ- 
ment certificates should be demanded of all 
minors under 18. A forty-eight-hour week of 
six days was recommended for minors of 14 
to 16, with lunch periods of thirty minutes, 
and night work prohibited between 6 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 


For minors between 16 and 18 the forty- 
eight-hour week should prevail, the confer- 
ence declared, but night work for girls should 
be prohibited between 7 p.m. and 6 am., 
and for boys between 10 pm. and 6am. A 
mandatory minimum wage for children under 
18 was also proposed. Additional compensa-~ 
tion, it was agreed, should be provided for 
minors illegally employed and who are 
‘njured at their work. Further consideration 


of continuation school work for those minors 
who leave school for jobs was recommended. 


In the sphere of industrial health the con- ~ 
ference recommended uniform laws regulating » 


drinking water for workers, adequate toilet 
facilities, wash and dressing rooms, lunch 
rooms and cleanliness in the work rooms; 
also that reports on all occupational diseases, 
and accident prevention measures, should be 
made mandatory. 

The workmen’s compensation laws of the 
ten States vary greatly, but a $20 maximum 
and a $10 minimum weekly payment were 
recommended as a fair compensation. The 
conference approved of coverage for all 
occupational diseases and all hazardous 
cccupations in which one or more persons 
are employed, but considered that farm and 
domestic service should be exempted from 
compensation. 

Full medical service for injured workers was 
recommended, as well as formation of staffs 
of physicians; and the assistance of counsel for 
adjudication of compensation laws and the 
regulation of legal fees. Another recom- 
mendation was for payment by insurance 
carriers of compensation for deaths when 
there are no dependants, the fund to be used 
for rehabilitation work. 

Adoption was recommended of the schedule 
loss tables of the Federal Longshoremen and 
Harbour Workers Compensation Act for use 
as the standard measurement for permanent 
partial disabilities. 

The committee which studied the question 
emphasized the necessity for uniformity in 
the laws regulating public and _ private 
employment bureaus, and co-operation with 
the United States Employment Service. 
Annual appropriations for State public 
employment offices, it was agreed, should be 
based on a minimum appropriation of 5 cents 
per capita. For private bureaus, the licence 
fee should be adequate to prevent the 
exploitation of applicants. 


| 
| 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 
Order Governing Female Employees in the Food Trades 


pe eh Act establishing minimum wages for 

women workers in Nova Scotia was first 
enacted in 1920. It was proclaimed in force 
on May 1, 1924, but no Board under its provi- 
sions was appointed until March 3, 1930. The 
first Order of the Board—that governing 
female employees in laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments and dye works in the city of 
Halifax—was issued on August 5, 1930, and 
became effective on October 1, 1930. Since 
then, five Orders have been put into effect. 
The first five Orders were detailed in the 
Lasour Gazerre, January, 1931, page 34. The 
sixth—(Order No. 2a, governing female em- 


ployees 
making 


in the “food trades,” including the 
of confectionery, biscuits, chocolates, 
grocery specialties, together with bakeries 
and all allied industries in the cities and 
incorporated towns in Nova Scotia)—was 
officially announced to take effect on July 6, 
1931. 


Order No. 2a.—Governing Female Em- 
ployees in the Food Trades in 
Cities and Towns 


The wage provisions of the Order are set 
forth in the following table:— 


ooo 
a FL 0. ooo 


Population Group 





Cities and towns 17,000 population and over.,.............. 





All towns under 17,000 population...............seccececeees 





Experienced Inexperienced Young girls under 
workers Adults over 18 years 18 years 

$11 00 6 months at $ 9 00 6 months at $ 7 00 

6 months at 10 00 6monthsat 8 50 

6 months at 10 00 

$10 00 6 months at $ 8 00 6 months at $ 6 00 


9 00 6 months at 7 50 


6 months at 9 00 


6 months at 


ew — SSS 


The hours of work and board allowance 
are prescribed as follows: 


Hours of Work: 


(a) The work period for which these mini- 
mum wages shall be paid shall not be less than 
44 nor more than 50 hours per week. 

(b) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as~«overtime and shall be 
paid for at not less than the minimum wage 
rates fixed by this order, reckoned on the 
basis of a 50-hour week. 

(c) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time and shall be 
paid for at not less than the minimum wage 
rates fixed by this order, reckoned propor- 
tionately to the regular weekly period in 
the establishment. 

(d) The Wage minimums shall be payable 
for the work-period in any establishment with- 
in the limits of from 44 to 50 hours per week. 
Any worker losing time during the operation 
of an establishment may be paid proportion- 
ately for the actual number of hours worked. 


Board Allowance :— 


Where lodging is furnished by employer 
there may be deducted from the wage a sum 
which shall be not more than Two Dollars 
($2.00) per week, and for Board not more than 
Four Dollars ($4.00) per week, or single meals 
in excess of twenty-five cents (25) per meal. 


Permits—The Order provides that the 
Board may issue permits for lower wages on 
behalf of aged or handicapped workers. It 
may also grant permits of variation or sus- 
pension of any of these regulations in case of 
exceptional conditions. Employers or em- 
ployees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this order may 
concern. 

The sections relating to deductions for ab- 
sence, payment while employees wait on the 
premises, penalties, and posting of the order 
in a conspicuous position in the premises, are 
the same as in the former orders. 





The following resolution, originating with 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, was 
adopted recently by other Trades and Labour 
Councils throughout Canada:— 


“Resolved that this Council reiterate its 
former stand on the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and urges upon the govern- 
ment of Canada immediate action in securing 
the necessary statistical information to enable 
it to have established at the earliest possible 
date a system of Unemployment Insurance. 
And, pending its enactment that the appro- 
priation of funds be continued to provide em- 
ployment or edaquate relief for those who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable to 
secure a livelihood.” 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


Orders Governing Employment in the Fur Industry 


‘THE Minimum Wage Board of the Prov- 

ince of Quebec recently issued Order 
No. 138, governing female employees in the 
fur industry in the city and island of Montreal 
and a radius of ten miles around and beyond 
the island, and Order No. 138A to apply to 
the same class of employees in the rest of 
the province. Both Orders become effective 
on September 1. Earlier Orders of the Board 
were detailed in the Lasour Gazertr, May, 
1930, page 522, and May, 1929, page 489, and 
in previous issues. 


Order No. 13—Governing female employ- 
ees in the Fur Industy in the City and Island 
of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island. 


Minimum.—No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table:— 

EHeperienced workers—After 24 months’ ex- 
perience at the trade, no female worker shall 
be paid less than $12.50. 

Apprentices—Beginners, not less than $7; 
after 6 months’ experience, $8; after 12 months’ 
experience, $9.50; after 18 months’ experi- 
ence, $11. 

Hours of Work.—The work period for which 
these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
44 hours per week. 

(a) Work in excess of the above work-period 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than time and a half. 

(6) Work for less than the above work- 
period may be counted as short-time and be 
paid for pro rata of the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 

(c) The total of working hours cannot in 
any case exceed 55 hours per week unless a 
special permit has been obtained from the 
Public Buildings and Industrial Establishments 
Inspection Department. 

Maximum of Apprentices—The number of 
apprentices shall not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force. Temporary em- 
ployees, whose term of employment does not 
exceed one month, shall not be subject to this 
rule, nor be included in this calculation. 

Piece Work—The wages paid to each time- 
worker and to each pieceworker during the 
first six months’ employment in the industry 


shall conform to this Order. In the case of 
pieceworkers of more than six months’ experi- 
ence, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent re- 
ceive wages conformable to this Order. 

Deductions for Absence—No deduction below 
the minimum wage line for absence shall ex- 
ceed the value of the time lost, reckoned pro- 
portionately to a working period of 44 hours. 

Waiting—Any employee required to wait on 
the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. Pieceworkers shall be paid for all wait- 
ing time at a rate not less than that fixed 
for the class to which they belong. 

Permits—The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 

Penalties—Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine. (Section 12 of the Act.) 

livery establishment is required to post the 
Order in a conspicuous place in the shop, and 
the Order is subject to annual revision by the 
Board. 

The wages and hours provisions of Order 
No. 138A are as follows: 


Order No. 13a—Governing female em- 
ployees in the Fur Industry of the Province 
of Quebec with the exception of the City 
and Island of Montreal and a radius of 10 
miles around and beyond the Island. 


Minimum—No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table:— 


Experienced Workers—After 24 months’ ex- 
perience at the trade, no female worker shall 
be paid less than $10. 

Apprentices.—Beginners, not less than $6; 
after 6 months’ experience, $7; after 12 months’ 
experience, $8; after 18 months’ experience, $9. 

Hours of Work.—The work period for whitch 
these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
50 hours per week. Work in excess of the 
above work-period shall be counted as over- 
time and shall be paid for at not less than 
time and a half. 

In all other respects the provisions are the 
same as Order No. 13. 





Women’s Minimum Wages Regulations in Manitoba 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
issued in May a new regulation to take the 
place of Regulation No. 4, which governs 
beauty parlours and hairdressing establish- 
ments. While the repealed regulation only 
woncerned female employees in beauty par- 
lours and hairdressing establishments, the 
new order also includes barber shops and gov- 
erns the employment of boys under 18 years 


of age. (The repealed regulation was issued 
in June, 1925, and was detailed in the Lasour 
Gazette for July, 1925, page 676.) The new 
regulation does not make any major changes. 
Wage rates remain as formerly, viz: $12 per 
week for experienced employees; $8 per week 
for the first six months; $9.50 per week for 
the second six months, and $11 per week for 
the third six months. 
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As regards hours of labour, the new regula- 
tion remains unchanged with the exception 
that the clause relating to overtime now per- 
mits that overtime may be worked “not oft- 
ener for any employee than 20 days in one 
year.” The former regulation specified only 
12 days. 


Wages of Women 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour recently published 
Bulletin 85, entitled “Wages of Women in 
Thirteen States.” These States are Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Delaware, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

In general, it is stated, the findings in the 
study may be said to signify that the earn- 
ings of women in manufacturing—and especi- 
ally in certain of the important industries 
that employ many women—are very irregular; 
that women are subject to much undertime 
work, and their earnings often fall below their 
rates to a very considerable degree. The 
manufacturing industries employing the largest 
numbers of women use the piecework system 
to a great extent. It was found that earn- 
ings frequently were more regular and were 
at higher levels in general mercantile estab- 
lishments than in manufacturing industries, 
but in laundries much irregularity appeared, 
and in 5-and-10-cent stores the earnings levels 
generally were the lowest of all. Up to a 
certain point the worker’s experience counted 
for an increase in wages, varying somewhat as 
the industries differed. While there were 
many instances in which women suffered a 
decline in earnings beginning at a compara- 
tively early age, this appeared less likely to 
be the case with those employed in general 
mercantile establishments than with those 
in the other types of industry. 

The median of the week’s earnings recorded 
79,162 women in manufacturing industries in 
13 States ranged from $19.13 in Rhode Island 
in 1920 to $8.35 in Mississippi in 1924. The 
median means that one-half the women 
earned more, one-half less, than the figure 
given. Among the full-time workers in 11 
States, of every 10 timeworkers about 3 
earned $15 or more; about 3, $12 and under 
$15; nearly 2, $10 and under $12; about 1, 
$8 and under $10; and less than 1 earned 
under $8. Of every 10 pieceworkers more 
than 5 earned $15 or over; nearly 2, $12 and 
under $15; and the other 3 were in the other 
3 wage groups. 


The conditions of labour that are required 
by the new order are the same as in previous 
orders, provisions being made in regard to 
cleanliness, supply of drinking water, ventila- 
tion, toilet rooms and wash basins, accident 
prevention and first aid. 


in United States 
Women’s Minimum Wages in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission announced recently that it would pub- 
lish the names of the clothing firms in Fall 
River and New Bedford that have not paid 
to the women and girls employed by them 
the minimum rates of wages established by 
the Commission. As already noted in the 
Lasour GazeTTe (June, 1927, page 592), the 
Massachusetts minimum wage law is unique 
in the United States in being advisory rather 
than mandatory in its powers. Compulsory 
powers were omitted from the provisions of 
the law through the fear that to include such 
powers would be unconstitutional, the United 
States Supreme Court having, in 1923, de- 
clared unconstitutional the Minimum Wage 
law of the District of Columbia (Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1923, page 461). 


The recent declaration by the Massachu- 
setts Commission relates to decrees governing 
the employment of female operatives in the 
men’s furnishing and muslin underwear trades, 
which established a minimum rate of $13.75 
for women and girls 16 years of age and over 
who have been in the occupation for a year. 
“Tn a number of instances,” the Commission 
states, “the wages paid to these concerns are 
far below any minimum rates established 
under the minimum wage decrees. Rates of 
$5, $6, and $7 a week for full-time employment 
are paid to women and girls. In some indi- 
vidual instances, rates as low as $3 and 4 a 
week have been found. Owing to the serious 
business depression, it has been possible for 
these concerns to secure women and girls, and 
men and boys as well, at sub-normal rates of 
wages. The textile cities have suffered a 
great deal during the past two years. They 
meed mew industries. The industries they 
need, however, are ones that will pay at least 
a living wage and not take advantage of the 
distress of persons who are out of work.” 
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Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931 


The government of the Province of Quebec, 
by an Order-in-Council dated June 16, 1931, 
approved Regulation No. 1, of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


Regulation No. 1 


Every employer carrying on an industry sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100) 
shall prepare and forward so as to reach the 
offices of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, 73, Grande-Allée, Quebec, on or 
before August 10, 1931, a statement of the 
amount of wages which he estimates will be 
paid to all his employees during the months of 
September, October, November and December, 
1931, on a special form prepared for this pur- 
pose which will be furnished on demand, the 
whole in conformity with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 82 of the said Act. 

If the employer has not produced this state- 
ment on or before the date above mentioned or 
if he has not obtained from the Commission an 


additional delay to produce this statement, he 
will be obliged to pay the entire amount for 
which he should have been assessed and, in addi- 
tion to liability to pay compensation for acci- 
dents and to the fine imposed by the Act, an 
addition not to exceed 5% of the assessment due 
will be levied plus an additional amount not to 
exceed 1% of such assessment for each month 
or fraction of a month in default after Septem- 
ber 10, 19381. 

In the case of under-estimate of the wages 
expected to be paid, the employer in default 
will be charged a flat rate of interest of 5% on 
the deficit as calculated in the amount of his 
final assessment. If on the other hand, there is 
an over-estimate, a similar flat rate of interest 
of 5% on the excess paid will be remitted to 
such employer. 

If it is absolutely impossible to produce this 
statement within the period allowed, a demand 
in writing for additional delay with all the rea- 
sons in support thereof, stated under oath, 
should be made to the Commission so as to reach 
it on or before August 10, 1931. If this applica- 
tion is not allowed, the employer in default will 
be liable to the penalties herein mentioned. 





Workmen’s Compensation in South Africa 


The Minister of Labour recently introduced 
into the House of Assembly of the Union of 
South Africa a Bill to consolidate, amend and 
extend the law relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation. The Bill provides compensation 
for accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment whereby the workman is 
killed or receives injury necessitating absence 
from work for more than three days, or, where 
the workman is a native, for more than four- 
teen days. Compensation is also granted for 
the following industrial diseases contracted in 
the following occupations:— 














Disease Occupation 
Cyanide rash......... The handling of cyanide 
or any work involy- 
ing the use of cyan- 
ide. 
Lead poisoning or its |The handling of lead or 
sequelae. its preparations or 


compounds or any 
work involving their 
use. 

Mercury poisoning or | Any work involving the 
its sequelae. use of mercury or its 
preparations or com- 
pounds. 

Any mining carried on 
underground by work- 
men other than Asia- 
tics or natives. 


Se ee ee See ee 
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Among the classes of workers excluded from 
the provisions of the Bill are domestic ser 


vants, unless employed in licensed hotels or 
boarding houses, and persons employed in 
agriculture, unless their employment is in 
connection with any vehicle or machine 
worked by mechanical power. 


Temporary Total Disablement-—The Bill 
provides that during any period of temporary 
total disablement as the result of an accident 
a native workman whose earnings do not ex- 
ceed £13 6s. 8d. per month shall receive as 
compensation periodical payments at the rate 
of 60 per cent of his earnings for a period not 
exceeding three months, which may be ex- 
tended for a further period of three months. 
As noted above, however, a native workman 
is not entitled to payments in respect of the 
first fourteen days of disablement. Moreover, 
where a native receives from his employer 
food, quarters and medical aid, he is not en- 
titled to payments during the first six weeks 
of disablement, and in respect of any period 
thereafter the maximum rate of compensation 
is to be 25 per cent of the native’s earnings. 


Permanent Disablement —The Bill provides, 
in the event of permanent total disablement, 
for the payment of lump sum awards of £75 
where the native’s monthly earnings do not 
exceed £5, up to £225 where the monthly earn- 
ings do not exceed £13 6s. 8d. For natives 
earning more than £13 6s. 8d. a month the 
lump sum award is calculated as twenty-five 
times the monthly earnings not in excess of 
£20, plus ten times the monthly earnings be- 
tween £20 and £388 6s. 8d. Where the degree 
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of disablement is not total, the lump sum 
award is to be reduced proportionately to the 
degree of disablement. 

An interesting point of principle is illustrated 
by the increased scale of compensation for 
natives with wages over £13 6s. 8d. a month. 
The small minority of natives so treated will 
be those who are approaching European 


standards of life. The purpose of the Bill in 
this respect is apparently to assist such natives, 
when possible, in retaining the standard of 
civilization to which they have struggled. 
Moreover, it appears that in the case of tem- 
porary disablement these natives would receive 
benefits on the European scale except in regard 
to the length of the waiting period. 


Interprovincial Boiler Regulations apply in British Columbia 


Pursuant to the provisions of the newly 
consolidated Boiler Inspection Act of British 
Columbia (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 
530) new regulations were issued in May gov- 
erning boilers and machinery in the province. 
These regulations, with a few variations, con- 
form with the Canadian Interprovincial 
Regulations (Lasour Gazerte, July, 1922, page 
705; October, 1922, page 1040). 

The Canadian Interprovincial Regulations 
for the Construction and Inspection of Steam 
Boilers, Unfired Pressure Vessels and Maichin- 
ery were drafted at a conference held in 
Winnipeg in September, 1918, and at a subse- 
quent conference held in New Westminster, 
BC., in April, 1920, were approved by the 
provinces represented, and have been in force 
since that time. These regulations, to meet 
the advance in engineering, required to be re- 
drafted, and for this purpose a conference was 
held at Toronto in May, 1927, at which the 
following delegates were present:— 


Mr. John Peck, Mem. AS.M.E., Chief In- 
spector of Steam Boilers and Machinery, New 
Westminster, B.C., representing the Province 
of British Columbia (chairman). 

Mr. R. N. Blackburn, Wh. Sc., M.E.IC., 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Regina, 
Sask., representing the Province of Saskat- 
chewan (secretary). 

Mr. F. W. Hobson, Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers, Edmonton, Alberta, representing the 
Province of Alberta. 

Mr. R. A. Stewart, Ass. Mem. A.S.M.E., 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Winnipeg, 
Man., representing the Province of Manitoba. 

Mr. D. M. Medcalf, Mem. A.S.M.E., Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers, Toronto, Ont., 
representing the Province of Ontario. 

Mr. N. 8. Walsh, Ass. Mem. E.I.C., Mem. 
A.I.E.E., Provincial Examiner of Steam Boilers 
and Machinery, Montreal, representing the 
Province of Quebec. 

While the primary object of these regula- 
tions, it is stated, is to secure safe boilers, the 
standardization of design and construction is 
an important desideratum for economic pro- 
duction, and the maintenance of a good stand- 
ard both of design and workmanship is of 


vital importance not only to steam users but 
it is also in the best interests of the industrial 
welfare of the Dominion. The members of 
the Conference have endeavoured to keep all 
of the above objectives in view and hope that 
the general adoption of these regulations 
throughout the Dominion will materially 
assist in the furtherance of these aims. 


The Canadian Interprovincial code commit- 
tee for 1931 is composed of the following mem- 
bers:—Messrs. D. M. Medcalf, Mem. AS.M.E., 
Toronto, Ont. (chairman); T. M. Inglis, 
A.M.E.LC., Regina, Sask. (secretary); A. 8S. 
Bennett, Vancouver, B.C.; F. W. Hobson, 
Edmonton, Alberta; R. A. Stewart, Ass, Mem. 
AS.M.E., Winnipeg, Manitoba; N. S. Walsh, 
A.M.E.LC., Mem. A.-E.E., Montreal, Quebec. 

The regulations apply to all steam boilers, 
steam heating plants, compressed air tanks, 
gas tanks, retorts and all or any other tanks 
or reservoirs used for holding liquid and 


gaseous substances in so far as the same is 


provided for by the Inspection Acts of the 
several provinces. They apply to all steam 
boilers and steam-heating plants operated 
within the province, except as hereinafter 
exempted. Except where otherwise pro- 
vided by the Act, they do not apply to 
railway locomotives on railways operating 
under the supervision of the Dominion Rail- 
way Commission, or to any boilers subject to 
inspection under the Dominion “Steamboat 
Inspection Act,” or to any boiler or steam- 
heating plant with a capacity of 30 square 
feet of heating surface or under, or to steam- 
heating plants in private residences. Room- 
ing houses and apartment houses are not con- 
sidered private residences. 

All fittings and piping attached to boilers 
after the coming into force of these regulations 
must be such as are sanctioned by the regula- 
tions. 

The exceptions and variations made in the 
code by the new British Columbia Regula- 
tions are in the specifications for steel pipe, 
and in the sections on fittings; and an addi- 
tion is made in the rules for welding. Certain 
exceptions are allowed in the application of 
the rules governing unfired pressure boilers. 
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MINING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1930 


HE annual report of the British Columbia 

Bureau of Mines for 1930 describes the 
progress of mining and prospecting in the 
province, mineral production being reviewed 
by districts and divisions. Included also are 
the reports of the resident mining engineers 
and the reports of the inspectors of mines. 
The provincial mineralogist points out that 
the decrease in 1930 of $12,853,450, or 18-8 per 
cent in the gross value of mineral production 
(as compared with the total of $68,245,443 for 
1929) was caused chiefly by lowered metal 
prices, together with a substantial drop in the 
outputs of coal and miscellaneous metals and 
minerals. 

The mineral production of British Colum; 
bia is divided into four classes—metal-mining, 
coal-mining, structural materials, and miscel- 
laneous metals and minerals. Of these, the 
first class is by far the most important, with 
a production for 1930 valued at $41,067,630 
(aucluding placer gold). This is followed by 
coal, with an output valued at $9,435,650, and 
structural materials and miscellaneous metals 
and minerals, totalling together $4,888,713. 

As compared with 1929, the figures show in- 
creased quantities of gold, silver, lead and 
zinc, and a decreased quantity of copper. 
Coal output was considerably lower than in 
the preceding year. The valuation of struc- 
tural materials shows an increase over the 
1929 figure, while that of miscellaneous metals 
and minerals is considerably less than in the 
preceding year. 

The total number of workers employed in 
the mining industry in British Columbia dur- 
ing 1930 was 14,032 as compared with 15,565 
in 1929. Of the total of 14,032, there were 
4,645 employed in or about coal mines; 3,576 
employed in lode mining; 425 in placer min- 
ing; 832 in concentrators; 843 in quarries; 344 
in structural material plants; and 170 in mis- 
cellaneous mineral work. 

As regards the coal industry the statistics 
show that during 1930 nineteen coal companies 
operated twenty-one collieries, with forty- 
three .mines, employing 3,389 men under- 
ground. In the supervision of underground 
employees there were sixteen managers, two 
safety engineers, twenty-six overmen, 146 fire- 
bosses and shotlighters, a total of 190, or one 
official for every eighteen persons employed 
underground. The number of tons of coal 
mined per employee for the year was 406, 
while the number of tons of coal mined per 
underground employee was 556. 

The collieries were practically free from 
labour disputes during the year, the only time 


lost being through lack of trade. Taking the 
average of all the mines in the Vancouver 
Island district, about 30 per cent of the work- 
ing days were lost through lack of trade. In 
the Nicola-Princeton district the different col- 
leries worked from 76 to 90 per cent of the 
working days, averaging for the district about 
85 per cent of the working days. The mines 
in the East Kootenay district worked from 
51 per cent at the lowest to 79 per cent at the 
highest of the working days during the year, 
and worked for an average for the whole dis- 
trict about 63-4 per cent of the time. 


Accidenits——During the year there were 54 
fatal accidents as compared with 12 for 1929. 
However, of the 54 fatalities in 1980, a toll of 
45 lives was taken by one mine disaster. Ana- 
lyzed by causes, these 54 fatalities are ac- 
counted for as follows: explosion of gas, 45; 
falls of roof and coal, 6; mine cars and haul- 
age,-2; blasting, 1. 

The ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 per- 
sons employed was 11-62 as compared with 
2°38 in 1929, In 1928 the ratio was 2-64; in 
1927, 2-10; in 1926, 1-88; in 1925, 1-10; in 
1924, 1:66; in 1923, 7-32; in 1922, 4-66; in 
1921, 1:45; the average for the ten-year period 
being 3-61. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1930 was 28-61; during 
1929 the fatalities per 1,000,000 tons mined 
was 5°33; in 1928, 5-54; in 1927, 4:48; in 
1926, 4:3; in 1925, 2-45; in 1924, 4-52; in 
1923, 1-76; in 1922, 12-01; in 1921, 3-98, the 
average for the ten-year period being 8-56. 

There were 19 fatal accidents in and about 
metalliferous mines, being five more than the 
total for 1929. By causes the fatalities in 
metalliferous mining were divided as follows: 
falls of ground, 5; gases (following blasting), 
4; moving ore, 4; falls in chutes and shafts, 
3; haulage, 2; blasting, 1. 

The ratio of fatal accidents was 5:31, com- 
pared with 2-81 in 1929. The ratio for the 
last ten-year period was 2:52. The tonnage 
mined per fatal accident was 358,097, com- 
pared with 498,406 tons per fatal accident in 
1929. The tonnage mined per fatal accident 
for the last ten-year period was 426,214 tons. 


Mine Rescue, Inspection, etc—The report 
of the chief inspector of mines details the 
production at the various mines. In this 
respect, the effect of hydro power and fuel 
oil competition is traced. A tabular summary 
indicates the quantity of different explosives 
used in mining operations, while other sec- 
tions show the distribution of safety lamps 
and the illuminant used. 
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Details are also given regarding mine ven- 
tilation, mine air sampling, precautions 
against coal dust and explosions. The mining 
disaster at No. 4 mine, Coalmont, is reviewed 
in two special reports which are included in 
general report of the department. During 
1930 there were 10 prosecutions for infrac- 
tions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act and 
special rules, all of which resulted in convic- 
tions, 

The Department of Mines has: now five 
mine-rescue stations in different parts of the 
Province and centrally located in the mining 
districts—namely, at Nanaimo, Cumberland, 
Merritt, Princeton, and Fernie. The stations 
are equipped with the most modern rescue 
apparatus and adequate supplies to maintain 
emergency service. The maintenance of 
rescue crews depends on voluntary service by 
mining employees and there has been no 
scarcity of men when their services were 
required. 


There are also a number of mine-rescue 
and first-aid associations in the province—the 
Hast Kootenay, Association, with headquarters 
in Fernie; the Princeton and District Asso- 
ciation at Princeton; and the Vancouver 
Island Mine Rescue and First Aid Association 
at Nanaimo. ‘These associations carry on 
much valuable work in fostering the safety- 
work in the coal and metalliferous mines by 
holding demonstrations of mine-rescue and 
first-aid work and in maintaining classes of 
instruction of a nature to induce new men to 
take an interest in safety measures. 

The training in mine-rescue work is carried 
on by qualified government instructors at the 
different stations and is free to all who wish 
to undertake the course. 

In addition to the trained rescue crews that 
maintain a training schedule throughout the 
year, there are mine rescue training courses 
with certificates of competency for successful 
completion. 


SOME ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Paper read by Mr. Bryce M. Stewart* at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association, May 27-29, 1931 


PPROXIMATELY 48,000,000 of the 

world’s workers are now protected against 
unemployment by some form of governmental 
unemployment insurance. Of this number, 
roughly 45,000,000 are covered by compulsory 
legislation and about 3,000,000 by voluntary 
systems which receive financial aid from gov- 
ernments. Except for approximately 150,000 
workmen in the Australian state of Queens- 
land amd the comparatively small number to 
be covered by the recent law of New Zealand 
this body of insured persons is confined to the 
British Isles and the continent of Europe. 


In the United States, Canada, Australia (ex- 
cept Queensland) and South Africa the work- 
ers are dependent on the unemployment bene- 
fits of their trade unions, employers’ benefit 
plans, or schemes set up by employers and 
workers jointly with no help from govern- 
ments. The number so covored is less than 
250,000 in the United States and 1,000,000 is 
probably a high figure for all the countries 
mentioned. Apparently the compulsory prin- 
ciple is necessary to secure any adequate pro- 
vision of unemployment insurance. 

Examination of a list of countries with un- 
employment insurance legislation shows that 

* Mr. Stewart was formerly Director of the 
Employment Service of Canada, and is now 


Director of Research, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York. 


all the more important industrial countries 
have adopted compulsory insurance and that 
those of lesser industrial importance have vol- 
untary fiorms, except that France is in the 
voluntary column. Nine cantons of Switzer- 
land have compulsory and fourteen have vol- 
untary systems, the remaining two being with- 
out legislation. Placing the countries with 
compulsory insurance in the sequence of their 
adopting it, one finds Great Britain at the 
head of ithe list, with 1911 as the date fior par- 
tial inauguration of the scheme and 1920 for 
its extension to the great majority of the in- 
dustrial wage earners. Despite Germany’s in- 
dustrial importance she was next to the last 
nation to adopt the compulsory principle, the 
legislation having been enacted in 1927. A 
glance at the two lists of countries and the 
order in which the compulsory form was 
adopted tempts one to suggest the following 
formula: the normal course of the evolution 
of unemployment insurance is from simple, 
local forms on a voluntary membership basis 
to highly complex, national forms compulsory 
for practically the whole body of wage earn- 
ers; the stages of this evolution generally cor- 
respond with the degree of industrialization 
of the country, but its rate is accelerated or 
retarded and its form partly determined ac- 
cording as (a) the labour movement is strong 
or weak; (b) there is a centralized or decen- 
tralized form of government. 
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COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE ADOPTED UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE 
Date 
Compulsory Insurance First Adopted 

Great Britain and Northern 

ireland.in te. -kaAdaat 19118 
SGALY 2 ak ee ee ce 1919» 
Irish Free State®.. .. 1920 
ANSE Ia SOU 2 OO OReg, Sans, 1920 
Australia: Queensland .. 1922 
Re SER EY: Dela aaa thy 1922 
Poland.. . Hirt 1924 
Builgaria le ol eee 1925 
Switzerland (9 cantons).. ..1925~-1930° 
Germany siresisas «obacrweies Aan 1927 
New Zealand .. .. .. 1930 

Voluntary Insurance 

Uae. vee ee 1905 
INGEWAYs eet Sean Te ee 1915 
Netherlands...2. MNT ARS 1916 
Migr amd 22 oS. ars 1917 
rial Gls ccabted oa 1919 
Belgium.. .. 19204 
Denmarky) 2°). 2903%, Gagaes 1921°¢ 
Czechoslovakia... .. os «2 «- 1921 
Luxemburg. 


Kita bots crmiete? Ge mae 1921 
Switzerland (14 cantons). ..1924-1929f 
* The Act of 1911 covered only certain indus- 
trial groups. Various other industries were 
added by the Act of 1916, and the great major- 
ity of industrial wage earmers by the Act of 
1920. 
>The act was reorganized by a decree issued 
in 1923. eee 
€The federal Act granting subsidies to ap- 
proved funds was passed in 1924. ‘ 
4A temporary measure was first adopted in 
1919 which was made more permanent by 1920. 
e This Act was considerably restricted by an 
Act passed in 1927. Bede dee 
‘In eight cantons the municipalities are 
authorized to make unemployment insurance 


compulsory. : ; 
£ Before the constitution of the Irish Free 


State all of the Act of 1911 applied throughout 
the British Isles. 


The experience of most countries exemplifies 
this evolution. Industrial unemployment in 
its early manifestations is regarded as part of 
the problem of poor relief and as a local con- 
cern. As industrial expansion knits all parts 
of the country tegether, and it is discovered 
that each geographic section and economic 
group is largely affected by the prosperity or 
depression of the others, the national govern- 
ment steadily assumes a larger measure of re- 
sponsibility, and the earlier view that the local 
relief authorities should care for their own un- 
employed is not often expressed. This has 
been the history in Great Britain, until now 
the national government has reformed the poor 
law, established contributory old age pensions, 
employment exchanges and compulsory un- 
employment insurance. Unemployment is 
viewed as largely due to the imperfect adjust- 
ment of industry to the changing conditions 
in export trade, which absorbs so much of her 
production. Accordingly, the government is 
adopting remedial measures at home and as- 


serting itself in the international sphere to. 


bring about better conditions in world trade. 
The most highly industrialized nation, the 
most dependent on world prosperity, with the 
highest degree of labour organization, Great 
Britain was first to turn to compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, and all but France of the 
greater industrial countries of Europe have 
followed ther lead. Her strong labour move- 
ment influenced the form of the insurance 
system adopted, and speeded its coming in 
that labour had developed its own forms of 
protection and a body of experience upon 
which the governmental system was largely 
based. It could not be disregarded in estab- 
lishing the structure of the national scheme. 

Much the same development might be 
traced in Germany, but here as elsewhere the 
federal form of government retarded the de- 
velopment. In the spread of responsibility 
from local to national government the state. 
authorities stood in the way. The agricultural 
states were less concerned with the unemploy- 
ment of the industrial districts and less inter- 
ested in national attention to the problem. 
Accordingly, Germany adopted compulsory 
unemployment insurance in 1927, just sixteen 
years after the first British measure. More- 
over, the German system was designed to 
place most of the burden on industry itself 
so that the agricultural states had less ground 
for protest. 

The countries with voluntary schemes of 
unemployment insurance have some variation 
of the system adopted at Ghent in Belgium 
in 1900. This system provides government 
subsidies in proportion to the benefits paid to 
workers by the unemployment funds of their 
organizations; a variation adopted at Liege 
related the subsidies to the worker’s contribu- 
tions to such funds. These voluntary forms 
also reflect the peculiar trade union influences, 
political sentiment and structure of the coun- 
tries in which they have developed. In Bel- 
gium, for example, local government is rela- 
tively strong. Before the war, when the 
labour movement was not highly centralized, 
each municipality established its own subsidy 
amounts and conditions. The national gov- 
ernment in turn added its subsidies but al- 
lowed these widely varying local conditions to. 
continue. Since the war the national govern- 
ment has been confronted with the problem 
of standardizing the insurance procedure, a 
task that will require years for complete 
achievement. 

Denmark affords a direct contrast. Here 
political power is vested in the national gov- 
ernment to a much greater degree. Accord- 
ingly, at an early stage in the development of 
unemployment insurance the national authori- 
ties established the conditions upon which. 
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they would pay subsidies to unemployment 
funds and so brought about standardization. 

The Netherlands stands midway between 
the two. Political power was more centralized 
than in Belgium, but in addition two powerful 
trade unions developed national forms of or- 
ganizations and influenced the central govern- 
ment to use its subsidies to establish a con- 
siderable measure of uniformity among the 
unemployment funds, 

So much for this general discussion. It sug- 
gests that unemployment insurance is an ex- 
pression of the national life in which it 
functions and that no nation can wholly adopt 
the system of another. But granting this, 
each scheme in this new field is partly in the 
nature of an experiment. It affords a labora- 
tory for the discovery of principles by which 
the nations that have yet to enact unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation may profit. 

Turn now to tthe unemployment insurance 
of three countries—Switzerland, where the first 
experiments in voluntary and compulsory in- 
surance began; Great Britain, the first national 
government to adopt the compulsory principle; 
and Germany, the last important industrial 
nation to set up a national system. You will 
have to rely on your memories for the terms 
of the legislation in each case, for this paper 
refers to them only in the most incidental 
way. It is mainly concerned with the con- 
siderations for future legislation that seem to 
arise out of the separate experiences of these 
countries. You will appreciate that in trying 
' to precipitate the insurance experience of three 
peoples within the limits of a single paper, it 
has been necessary to deal with each in the 
most summary fashion. 


The Experience of Switzerland 


Switzerland, the first country to experiment 
with unemployment insurance, was slow in de- 
veloping national legislation. Varied local 
conditions, love of locality and a decentralized 
government have been contributing factors. 
The result is a permissive federal law passed 
in 1924 that provides subsidies of 30 or 40 per 
cent of benefits to recognized funds of cantons, 
municipalities, trade unions, and employers 
and workers. Since the passage of this measure 
nine cantons have adopted compulsory insur- 
ance laws which force workers to become mem- 
bers of public, trade union or joint funds. 
Cantonal subsidies are given in addition to the 
federal grant. Fourteen cantons subsidize any 
funds approved by the federal government, 
and eight of these provide that municipalities 
may make insurance compulsory. Two cantons 
with small non-industrial populations have 
taken no action. Only 41 per cent of the 
estimated insurable population is insured and 


only 22 per cent of all wage earners. The 
experience suggests:— 

(1) When a federal country leaves action 
to the component states there will be a variety 
of systems and degrees of protection ranging 
from compulsory insurance on through volun- 
tary schemes to no legislative provision. 

(2) Federal legislation providing subsidies 
and making for standardization will accelerate 
the rate of development among the highly 
industrialized states but the remainder will 
lag. 

(3) Employers and workers are left free to 
establish their own systems within the pre- 
scribed subsidy provisions and so to secure 
flexibility and adaptation to the conditions of 
their industries. 

(4) Such a procedure, with no administration 
by government, except in the case of munici- 
pal and cantonal funds, avoids bureaucratic 
methods and minimizes the danger of political 
interference with actuarial principles. 


The Experience of Great Britain 


First to adopt the compulsory system, Great 
Britain extended it in 1920 to the main body 
of wage earners. The extension occurred on 
the brink of a depression and the fund had to 
borrow. When recovery began, the fund en- 
countered an unexpected risk—chronic unem- 
ployment in some of the older exporting in- 
dustries—and has steadily gone deeper into 


debt. The pressure of the relief problem 
resulted in political manipulation of the 
scheme, practically unlimited duration of 


benefit, and sacrifice of the actuarial basis. 
The fund is burdened with non-insurables 
and persons who have exhausted their right 
to benefit. It is now confronted with the 
necessity for retrenchment, of delimiting the 
spheres of insurance and relief, and re-estab- 
lishing its actuarial foundations. Retrench- 
ment in such matters is always difficult and 
especially after a policy of marked liberality. 

The following considerations arise out of the 
British experience :— 

(1) Unemployment insurance should be so 
organized as to make all parties in industry 
more sensitive to changing conditions in in- 
ternal and international trade. 

(2) Unemployment insurance should be co- 
ordinated with a system of old age pensions. 
While apparently older workers are not dis- 
criminated against in dismissals, once released 
they have more than average difficulty in 
securing new jobs. A dismissal wage feature 
in the insurance scheme, and a pension system, 
would relieve pressure on the labour market in 
depressions, 

(3) A system of unemployment insurance 
should be constructed and maintained on in- 
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surance lines. The degree of protection paid 
for by. or in behalf of, the claimant and not 
his need is the only proper determinant of the 
amount of benefit he should receive. 

(4) An insurance scheme that has adjusted 
its benefits to the wages of the unskilled 
worker has difficulty in maintaining the in- 
terest of the insured in the higher wage 
groups.t 

(5) State contributions and administration 
facilitate governmental liberalization of the 
provisions and sacrifice of insurance principles 
under social pressure in periods of distress. 

(6) The system should not be financed in 
such a way as to force enterprises which have 
fairly even employment to carry an unreason- 
able share of the unemployment costs of in- 
dustries with extremely irregular employment. 

(7) The fact that the fund was depleted to 
meet the chronic unemployment of the post- 
war period, a risk that had not been con- 
sidered, suggests that if reserves are not pro- 
vided against all the risks, the fund may be 
consumed in meeting any one of them.? 

(8) The experience has demonstrated the 
importance ‘of a national system of employ- 
ment exchanges as an administrative agency, 
but suggests that the exchanges should not be 
burdened with insurance duties to the detri- 
ment of their placement work. 

(9) More elaborate statistics are necessary 
to provide an actuarial basis. 

(10) Unemployment insurance has not over- 
come the need for a well-organized program of 
relief. 

(11) Unemployment insurance should not 
be the sole or even major reliance in com- 
bating unemployment. There must be a 
framework of prevention. 


The Experience of Germany 


Germany determined to profit by British 
experience. She turned, in her law of 1927, 
from the tripartite system of contributions to 
equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. Government aid was limited to 
emergency unemployment allowances, one- 
fifth to be contributed by the national govern- 
ment, and four-fifths by the localities needing 
such special aid. These allowances were in- 


1On this point the Hconomist (May 9, 1931) 
says, “There is a strong case to be made for 
either having different scales of benefit in dif- 
ferent industries and localities or, alternately, 
making benefit proportionate to the wages 
earned by ‘the contributor when in employ- 
ment.” 

2The Heonomist (May 9, 1931) has a some- 
what similar suggestion: “. . . e are of 
opinion that there is much to be said for having 
two separate and self-contained funds, the one 
an insurance fund proper, the other a fund for 
financing the provision for exceptional unem- 
ployment.” Ibi 
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tended for periods of depression and were de- 
signed to aid insurable persons who had not 
qualified by contributions or had exhausted 
their right to benefit. Administration was 
vested in an autonomous body—the Federal 
Institution for Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance—which throughout its board of di- 
rectors, national administrative council, dis- 
trict and local administrative committees was 
made equally representative of employers and 
employees. The flat rate of contributions was 
rejected in favour of a percentage-of-wages 
basis, and the flat rate of benefits in favour 
of a scale graduated according to eleven wage 
groups. Participation of workers’ organiza- 
tions in the administration of the scheme as 
provided for in Great Britain was omitted. 
Administration and finance were organized by 
districts, and it was provided that contribu- 
tions might be reduced for districts showing a 
favourable balance, as against the English 
procedure of rebates to individual employers 
established by the Act of 1911 fut abandoned 
by the Act of 1920. 

Germany’s severe unemployment has forced 
the Insurance Institution to borrow from the 
Treasury and -to a considerable degree the 
financial experience of the British system has 
been repeated. But Germany has made a 
more serious effort to maintain insurance prin- 
ciples. The contribution rate has been raised 
from 3 to 33 to 44 and recently to 64 per cent. 
Loans from the Treasury have been cancelled 
on the theory that they were granted for an 
emergency. ‘The present purpose is that the 
actuarial basis shall be resumed with the aid 
of the higher contributions, and that in future 
borrowing with its attendant political control 
shall be avoided. The emergency allowances 
are regarded as a compromise. They are op- 
posed by the proponents of pure insurance and 
a movement to abolish them is under way, 
leaving the unemployed to rely either on in- 
surance or poor relief. 

The German experience suggests the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

(1) Opposition to state aid seems to have 
been strengthened by the experience with 
government loans and emergency unemploy- 
ment allowances. 

(2) As in Great Britain, disregard of the 
acturial principles has forced in the end reali- 
zation of the necessity for their re-establish- 
ment. 

(3) It has been proved administratively 
feasible to adjust contributions and benefits 
to wages, that is, to protect the workers’ 
standard of living rather than a minimum of 
subsistence as in Great Britain. 

(4) The provision for reduction of contribu- 
tions by districts that have accumulated re- 
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serves seems to have been little if any more 
effective than the system of rebates in the 
British Act of 1911. Some employers have 
been all too ready to throw their employees 
upon the fund and workers in some lines, such 
as seasonal industries, have participated un- 
duly in the benefits. 

(5) The experience has demonstrated the 
need for a well-organized relief system. 

(6) As in England, the unemployment of 
abnormal market conditions, an unplanned- 
for risk, has depleted the fund, suggesting 
again that if all risks are not provided against 
the fund may be consumed in meeting any 
one of them. 

(7) The experience has shown that there 
are limits to the bentits an insurance scheme 
can afford. 

It would seem that the promoters of un- 
employment insurance legislation on this side 
of the Atlantic should be able to profit by 
European experience. However, persons ex- 
amining that experience make contradictory 
deductions and it may be throwing caution to 
the winds to suggest any specific points for 
consideration. The following highly tentative 
conclusions are given for what they may be 
worth. They involve some repetition of 
points stated for the three countries con- 
sidered. 


Conclusions 


The federal form of government in the 
United States and Canada will probably force 
a piecemeal approach to unemployment in- 
surance, especially in the former. In other 
federal countries financial aid from the central 
government has speeded up the extension of 
coverage, but this implies participation of the 
state and national governments in the cost of 
the insurance. After the British experience 
with what Mr. Davison calls “ political tinker- 
ang,” and in view of Germany’s action in al- 
most doubling contributions from employers 
and employees in order to eliminate govern- 
ment aid and sharing in administration, it 
might be well in future legislation to avoid 
assistance from the state, except perhaps in 
administrative expense. If state participation 
is being questioned in Europe, we should con- 
sider well before adopting it in America, 
especially when one remembers the experience 
with Civil War pensions in the United States. 

Government aid in voluntary schemes is not 
open to the same objection, but it is assumed 
that, with the small development of voluntary 
plans on this side of the Atlantic, any system 
of public subsidies is out of the question and 
that, when legislation is enacted, it will em- 
body the compulsory principle. 
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Without government aid, the acceleration 
of the spread of legislation throughout the 
political subdivisions of the country that 
comes from central government participation 
in costs is lost, and each state is left to enact 
its own compulsory law whenever it so desires. 
It should be added that the principle of no 
federal contributions would have the advan- 
tage that states without legislation would not 
be taxed for the support of the systems of 
others. 


With no government sharing the burden of 
costs, it seems essential that employees as well 
as employers should contribute. In many in- 
dustries the cost of any reasonable measure of 
protection would be altogether too great to 
add to payroll expense in a brief span of years. 
Employee contributions would be contradictory 
to what has been the predominating opinion, 
especially in the United States, but that view 
seems to have been partly based on the falla- 
cious analogy of accident compensation, where 
the costs are much lower and management has 
a larger measure of control. In no existing 
compulsory system do the employees escape 
contributions, except in Russia. It is note- 
worthy that although a vast majority of the 
earlier American industrial pension plans were 
non-contributory, as the heavy burden of ac- 
crued liability has become more apparent in 
recent years the trend toward the contributory 
type of plan has been pronounced. Finally, 
if the employees are to share in the adminis- 
tration it seems desirable that they should 
contribute. 

It would be unfortunate not to utilize the 
stimulus to legislation and _ standardization 
involved in federal government contributions. 
We have noted as a suggestion arising out of 
the British experience that systems of insur- 
ance for unemployment and old age should 
be co-ordinated. Possibly this offers a solu- 
tion. There is less objection to government 
participation in pension than in unemployment 
costs. True, pensions may be, and will be, in- 
creased by governments and the pension age 
may be lowered, but the annuity cannot be 
granted before the age of eligibility, the ex- 
pectation of life is definite, and only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the population is 
affected. A national government might per- 
haps announce the general unemployment in- 
surance principles it would favour; it might 
agree to share in the administrative expense 
of any such plan established by its political 
units; with regard to pensions it might indi- 
cate that it would assume a stated proportion, 
or even the entire pension costs of any unit of 
the federation that had established the ap- 
proved unemployment insurance system. By 
some such indirect method, the federal urge 
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to the spread of insurance legislation and its 
standardizing influence might be preserved. 

What further standards should a federal 
government establish for unemployment insur- 
ance? Time permits only the barest statement 
of some of them:— 


(1) Equal contributions from employers and 
employees and no government contributions as 
already suggested. The contributions should 
be on a percentage of pay basis and, in the be- 
ginning at least, should be equal for all in- 
dustries ; 

(2) The workers’ contributions should be de- 
ducted regularly from their pay by the em- 
ployer and forwarded by him, together with 
his own contribution and all necessary statis- 
tical data, to the designated state authority, 
to be placed in a state fund for investment and 
control; 

(3) The contributions of each industry 
should constitute a separate branch of the 
fund, and each industrial fund should be ad- 
ministered by a stabilization board established 
_for the industry. 

(4) Each board should prescribe the benefit 
conditions for the industry with the approval 
of the state authority. These conditions should 
include the period to be established for the 
accumulation of reserves, allocation of the 
contributions to the different risks, the rate 
end duration of benefit 

(5) In allocating contributions to the dif- 
ferent risks, each board should determine as 
accurately as possible the relative importance 
of ordinary, emergency and separation unem- 
ployment, and should distribute the contribu- 
tions to three corresponding accounts in the 
industry fund. Ordinary unemployment might 
be defined to include time lost from seasonal 
causes and the day-to-day loss of time through 
miscalculation by management, climatic or 
other reasons. Emergency unemployment 
should include the unemployment of depres- 
sions, and separation unemployment should 
include unemployment for technological or 
or other reasons which necessitate the per- 
manent release of the worker, in contrast with 
the other two types which ordinarily involve 
only temporary layoff. 

(6) A scale of benefits, approved by the 
governmental authority, should be established 
for each of the three accounts. For the ordi- 
nary account, benefits should be a percentage 
of wages with a fixed duration period. Bene- 
fits on the emergency account might have a 
more flexible arrangement. In time of de- 
pression, a board, with the approval of the 
government authority, might declare that an 
emergency existed in the industry and might 
state a scale and duration of benefit. At the 
expiration of that period, another period of 


benefit might be authorized if the circum- 
stances and the state of the fund warranted. 
Benefit under the separation account might 
be in the form of a dismissal wage, scaled to 
earnings and length of service. 

(7) The contributions from each industry 
should be pooled as an incentive to the stabi- 
lization board to plan for regular employ- 
ment in the industrial group. With the ap- 
proval of the government, each board should 
establish an experience rating, according to 
which firms might be refunded a portion of 
their contributions for affording a prescribed 
measure of regular employment. This would 
provide an incentive for regularization within 
the plant. 

(8) As part of the machinery of regulariza- 
tion within the industry, stabilization boards 
might be authorized to establish industrial 


employment exchanges, which, if conducted — 


on aprpoved lines, might be financed from in- 
surance contributions, or perhaps in large part 
from public funds. In that case the central 
government might bear part of the cost of 
the exchanges and it should also meet at least 
50 per cent of the budget of the public ex- 
changes. One condition for recognition of in- 
dustrial exchanges would be their close co- 
ordination with the public employment ser- 
vice. 

(9) The stabilization boards should be 
equally representative of employers and em- 
ployees. They should be established by the 
state authority from panels submitted by or- 
ganizations of the two parties in the propor- 
tion that such organizations are representa- 
tive of management or labour in the industry. 
In the remaining degree, the members should 
be designated by the state authority. . The 
chairman of each board should be chosen by 
the members of the board with the approval 
of the state. 

Consideration of the terms of future legis- 
lation on unemployment insurance might be 
carried much further into such matters as the 
conditions of transfer between industrial funds 
and whether the separation allowances should 
be on a firm or industry basis. 


The brief history of unemployment insur- 
ance has at least made clear that insurance is 
only one unit in the attack on unemployment; 
that it is only a part of a larger program of 
economic planning. The state that feels it can 
rest on its oars after adopting an insurance 
system will be rudely shocked, and the social 
welfare workers who think that all their 
difficult cases will be taken care of by the 
insurance schemes are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Indeed the British experience seems to 
have pointed to the need for better organiza- 
tion in relief work, to the importance of 
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national standardization of relief conditions 
and methods, following in some measure the 
principles of the insurance scheme itself. 
Let me repeat that I have no strong con- 
victions about any of these suggestions, they 
are submitted merely as a basis for discussion. 
It should be remembered that governmental 
unemployment insurance has a history of only 
thirty years, and as a national measure of 


only twenty years. The element of trial and 
error must loom large in any system for 
many years to come. Fortunately for the 
American countries, the European nations are 
shaping, by hard experience, certain principles 
that may be found to stand the test over here 
when we take our part in the field of social 
experiment. 





INTERIM REPORT OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commis- 

sion appointed by the British Government 
(Lazour Gazerre, January, 1931, page 4) with 
Judge Holman Gregory as chairman, presented 
interim majority and minority reports last 
month. The terms of reference of this Com- 
mission, as already stated, were as follows:— 
“To inquire into the provisions and working 
of the unemployment insurance scheme and 
to make recommendations with regard ito (1) 
its future scope, the provisions which it should 
contain, and the means by which it may be 
made solvent and self-supporting, and (2) 
the arrangements which should be made out- 
side the scheme for the unemployed who are 
capable of and available for work.” 


Majority Report 


The report of the majority emphasizes the 
fact that the most serious element in the 
situation is the average level of unemploy- 
ment, over the last ten years, of 12-2 per 
cent, which represents a “ persistent and ob- 
durate” problem. The Commission suggest 
that it would be unwise to treat this experi- 
ence as transitory, or to assume that it over- 
values the risk that has to be provided for in 
the next few years. Owing to the effects of 
the world-wide depression the present level of 
unemployment is much higher than 12-2 per 
cent. There is no assurance that it will fall 
appreciably in the next few months, and for 
the purpose of adjusting the finances of the 
Unemployment Fund to present circumstances 
the Commission do not feel justified in an- 
ticipating an average live register of less than 
2,500,000. 

In the section dealing with the development 
of unemployment insurance the Majority Re- 
port shows how “in the course of frequent 
amending legislation, there has been a pro- 
gressive relaxation, amounting practically to 
the abandonment of the principles upon which 
the original insurance scheme was framed,” 
and that ‘ successive Governments, confront- 
ed by an unprecedented mass of unemploy- 
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ment, have. .used the scheme as a 
means of dealing with a situation for which it 
was not suited.” 

Under the heading of public assistance it is 
pointed out that one effect of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1930 has been to re- 
duce very considerably the number of per- 
sons in receipt of poor relief, by transferring 
to unemployment benefit (mainly “transi- 
tional” benefit) large numbers of persons wh? 
had previously been disallowed or were not 
eligible for benefit. The decrease between 
March and July, 1930, in the total number of 
unemployed persons and their dependants in 
receipt of out-door relief was from 233,920 to 
109,226 in England and Wales, and from 66,172 
to 32,058 in Scotland. Since then, however, 
the numbers of the able-bodied unemployed in 
receipt of out-door relief have gradually in- 
creased. 

When the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1920 came into operation the Unemployment 
Fund had a credit balance of over £22,000,000. 
In July, 1921, this reserve was exhausted, and 
recourse was had to borrowing. The outstand- 
ing debt of the Fund on May 23, 1931, was 
£82,810,000. 

Assuming an average live register of 2,500,~- 
000, the annual income of the Fund from 
contmibutions would be £44,550,000; and the 
annual payments for insurance benefit alone 
(1.e., without counting “transitional” benefit) 
would be £84,000,000 (viz. £61,250,000 to in- 
sured persons; £13,250,000 to dependants; 
£5,000,000 cost of administration; and £,4,- 
500,000 interest on debt). The deficit would 
thus be £39,450,000, without taking into con- 
sideration the cost of transitional benefit. The 
additional cost of transitional benefit is esti- 
mated for a full year to amount to £35,000,000. 

The Majority Report comments on the 
seriousness of the financial position thus dis- 
closed, especially when considered in con- 
junction with other State expenditure on social 
services. Excluding war pensions, the contri- 
bution of the State to social services has in- 
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creased, since 1910 from £28,500,000 to £126,- 
000,000 in 1927, and to £158,600,000 (estimated) 
in 1930. If account be taken also of loans 
to the Unemployment Fund the growth of 
the charge for Unemployment Insurance is 
still more pronounced. In the last financial 
year borrowing amounted to £386,440,000. If 
this sum were included, the total State con- 
tributions to social services for 1930-31 
would be raised to about £195,000,000, and the 
contribution to Unemployment Insurance 
alone would be £73,000,000. 

The report makes a series of proposals—on 
the assumption that unemployment will con- 
tinue at a level of about 24 millions—under 
which the total expenditure on benefits would 
be cut from the present figure of £119 millions 
to £95 millions. Half of this cut is to be 
secured by reducing the rate of benefit from 
17s. to 15s. in the case of a man, from 15s. to 
13s. in the case of a woman, and from Qs. to 
8s. for an adult dependant, the rate for child- 
ren being alone unchanged. As to the other 
half, £5 millions is to be saved by setting an 
upper limit to the amount of benefit which 
can be drawn by part-time workers—the limit 
varying with their earnings during the days 
that they are at work—and by regulations 
which will prevent the drawing of benefit by 
married women unless it is clear that they are 
likely to be re-employed in an insured occupa- 
tion. A further £3 millions is to be saved by 
imposing a means test for transitional bene- 
fit, not in all cases, but in case of single adults 
living with relatives of married women, and 
of pensioners, ete., while £34 millions are to 
be saved by the provision that the 30 contri- 
butions which qualify a man or woman to 
become an insured person must have been 
paid during the preceding six years. This 
elimination from the scheme of persons who 
have practically not worked for several years 
is the only one of the economies which will 
involve recourse to the Poor Law, and inas- 
much as there will be a strict means test in 
all these cases it may be presumed that the 
additional charge on the Poor Law will be 
less than the amount saved under the Insur- 
ance scheme. 

On the other side of the account it is pro- 
posed that contributions should be raised to 
9d. (taking as a representative case an adult 
male) from each of the three contributing 
parties, namely, the State, the employers and 
the workers, which means an addition of 2d. 
a week from the worker, 1d. a week from the 
employer and isd. a week from the State. 
These contributions are estimated to yield 
£9 millions of additional revenue, which, with 
the £24 millions of reduced expenditure, will 
make it possible to reduce the £40 millions a 
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year which are now being borrowed to a 
deficit of £7 millions. This is not solvency, 
but it is a serious attempt to attain it. 


Minority Report 


The minority propose that no changes 
should be made until the final report has been 
completed. They disapprove of borrowing 
and recommend that the whole of the cost im 
excess of contributions should be met by gen- 
eral taxation. They dissent from the proposals 
to limit the period of benefit, increase contri- 
butions or reduce rates: “so long as the rate 
of unemployment benefit is less than a reason- 
able subsistence level, any variation in the 
rate of benefit to take account of variations 
in the cost of living is irrelevant.” With re- 
gard to transitional benefit, they object to 
any stiffening of conditions of qualification. 
As regards short-time workers, they think that 
the recommendaticns require further consider- 
ation; they agree with the majority in the 
proposals for dealing with seasonal and inter- 
mitting workers; and Mr. Asbury, but not 
Mrs. Rackham, agrees with the majority find- 
ings in the case of married women. 

In addition to Judge Gregory, the commis- 
sioners are: Mr. W. Asbury, chairman of the 
Public Assistance Committee; Professor Henry 
Clay, of Manchester University; Dr. H. J. W. 
Hetherington, chancellor of Liverpool Uni- 
versity; Mr. KE. C. P. Lascelles, deputy umpire 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts; 
Mrs. C. D. Rackham, temporary inspector of 
factories; and Mr. H. M. Trouncer, president 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 





The experience of 167 Ontario firms -em- 
ploying 250 or more on the average as re- 
ported to the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations for the first four months of this 
year indicates a steady increase in the number 
of employees in industries in the province. 
The February figures showed 1,919 more 
workers than in January; in March there were 
1,401 more than in February, and the April 
figures show a further increase of 248 em- 
ployees. The average number of hours worked 
per employee in April stood at 193, and the 
total number of persons employed by 167 firms 
making the report stood at 78,519 in the same 
month. From reports that have been made 
for nearly two and a half years a steady de- 
cline in accident frequency is apparent. Mr. 
R. B. Morley, general manager of the Indus- 
trial Accident ‘Prevention Associations, at- 
tributes thts drop in accident frequency 
largely to more interest on the part of execu- 
tive officials of the companies making the re- 
port. The average frequency in April, 1929, 
stood at 34-54, in April, 1930, at 14:78 and in 
April, 1931, at 12-23. 
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TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 


FIREMEN AND 


HE triennial convention of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen convened at Columbus, Ohio, on 
June 8, with 934 delegates enrolled, while 629 
delegates attended the sessions of the Ladies’ 
Society of the Brotherhood. Governor George 
White of Ohio and Mayor J. J. Thomas of 
Columbus welcomed the delegates. 

President Robertson in his opening address 
pointed out that the two essentials for the im- 
provement of conditions were shorter hours 
and good wages. He referred to the loss 
sustained by the Brotherhood in the death of 
general secretary-treasurer Albert H. Hawley 
on May 28. The convention later passed a 
memorial resolution in recognition of the 
services of the late secretary during his forty 
years’ connection with the Brotherhood, the 
last twenty-three in the position of general 
secretary-treasurer. 

The report of the grand lodge officers was 
contained in a volume of 500 pages, a copy 
of which was handed to each delegate. This 
report gave in detail a review of conditions 
since the last convention, and outlined the 
activities carried on during that period. It 
stated that the paramount issue at the pres- 
ent time confronting the membership was 
the unemployment situation. The report 
further stated that notwithstanding that 
“many members of the Brotherhood volun- 
tarily reduced their mileage so as to divide 
time with their brothers, 35,000 members have 
been furloughed, some because of the de- 
pression, and others because of the intro- 
duction of more powerful locomotives.” It 
was regarded by the officers as a very credit- 
able showing that although 35,000 members 
were out of work, the membership as at 
January 1, 1931, stood at 98,187, as compared 
with 107,637 on November 1, 1929, or a de- 
cline of only 9,180. 

Considerable space in the report was de- 
voted to activities in Canada, and emphasis 
was laid on the Brotherhood’s efforts +o 
straighten out complications arising out of 
the exercising of seniority rights in the oper- 
ation of trains over the _ international 
boundary. The action of the United States 
Government in levying a head-tax and visa 
fees amounting to $18 was denounced as 
“objectionable and unfair’ in view of the 
more liberal attitude of the Canadian Govern- 
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ment. The report also stressed the need of a 
shorter work day.* 

A recommendation of the committee on 
joint relations favouring an amalgamation 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, was adopted by the convention. 

The delegates voted to create a finance 
committee of nine members, composed of the 
international president as chairman, the gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer as secretary, and the 
members of the board of directors. This com- 
mittee will have complete jurisdiction over 
the finances of the Brotherhood, the invest- 
ment of its funds and the custody of itg 
securities. 

In the revision of the insurance laws of the 
Brotherhood, which was authorized by the 
previous convention and recommended after 
careful study and investigation, two double 
indemnity features were adopted, certain de- 
partments abolished and others substituted. 
In speaking of the completed revision of the 
insurance laws, President Robertson stated 
that “the various insurance departments of 
the Firemen’s Brotherhood, as a result of these 
extensive investigations, should prove to be 
as sound as the best actuarial advice can make 
them.” 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Advocating the equipping of locomotive 
boilers with thermic syphons to prevent ex- 
plosions; 

Recommending that continued efforts be 
made to curb abuses in the issuance of in- 
junctions by Federal judges in the United 
States; 

Approving of the action taken to give relief 
to members of the Brotherhood who were 
flood victims in San Marcial, Mexico; 

Favouring the substitution of the six-hour 
day for the present eight-hour day without 
reduction in pay; 

Demanding the elimination of unfair com- 
petition with railroads through fair and prop- 
er regulations of competing transportation 
services, both on the highways and water- 
ways and various pipe lines; 

Recommending that steps be taken to secure 
a national compensation and pension law that 
would effectively and adequately protect in- 





*Reference was made in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
April, 1931, page 435, to the waiving of the 
provisions of the contract labour regulations in 
favour of railway workers exercising seniority 
rights. 
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jured, incapacitated and superannuated rail- 
road employees; 

Authorizing the president to use the in- 
fluence of the organization to protect the in- 
terests of railroad employees in connection 
with railway consolidations; 

Endorsing joint political action with other 
railroad labour organizations in the interest 
of the workers; 

Expressing resentment at the practice of 
railroads in maintaining on adjustment boards 
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general managers and other operating officials — 
who already had been required to pass on 
cases on their individual lines; 

Reaffirming the policy of the Brotherhood 
in connection with the newspaper Labour, and 
authorizing the renewal of subscription for 
the entire membership. 


The business of the convention was not 
concluded at the time the Lasour Gazerrs 
went to press. 





Ontario-Quebec Typographical Conference 


The 20th annual convention of the Ontario 
and Quebec Conference of Typographical 
Unions was held at Montreal on June 29-30. 
The delegates, 36 in number, were welcomed 
by Mr. E. J. Teague, chairman of the local 
convention committee; Mr. Joseph Pelletier, 
president of the Montreal Allied Printing 
Trades Council; Mrs. E. Davis, president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Typographical 
Union; and Mr. John T. Edward, president of 
Montreal Typographical Union No. 176. Mr. 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, extended fraternal greetings 
from that organization. Others who spoke 
were Mr. W. R. Lucas, who presented the 
greetings of Mr. Charles Howard, president of 
the International Typographical Union; Mr. 
A. Tremblay, president of Typographical 
Union No. 145 (the local for French-speaking 
members), and Mr. Frank J. Plant, who gave 
an outline of the work of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Mr. Wm. Schmitt, the president, referred to 
the tariff on foreign magazines, and in the 
discussion which followed the hope was ex- 
pressed that the proposed tariff would be 
adopted, as being in the interest of the print- 
ing industry in Canada. Mr. Hugh S. Bentley, 
the second vice-president and chairman of 
apprenticeship was commended for his re- 
port on apprentices and the annual apprentice 
competition. The Typographical Union was 
shown to be assisting beginners and helping 
to turn out competent printers. 


Reports were presented on trade conditions 
at Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Kingston, London and 
Kitchener. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, which 
as adopted, showed receipts from all sources 
of $409.23; expenditures, $249.96, leaving a 
balance of $159.27. It was decided that the 
head office of the International Typographical 
Union be asked to make a grant of $200 for 
the work of the conference. 


The conference went on record in favour of 
the limitation of the work day in the fol- 
lowing resolution:—“ That the shortening of 
hours is desirable without loss of purchasing 
power, and that same should be brought about 
through the co-operative efforts of the em- 
ployers and employees to the common good 
in aiding the serious unemployment depres- 
sion, and that the press should utilize its 
power to not only adopt the shorter work 
week in their own industry, but advocate this 
course in all branches of industry; and that 
local unions entering into wage agreements 
should present this view point.” 

Other resolutions recommended as  fol- 
lows :— 

A high tariff on books of French authors 
resident in Quebec, who send their books 
abroad to be printed, mainly to France, 
Belgium and Scotland; 

A fair wage clause in all provincial govern- 
ment contracts, including those for printing; 

Establishment of an apprentice division in 
the conference whereby apprentices would be 
given representation in the conference, and 
the formation of “typo clubs” for apprentices; 

That the Dominion Government be asked to 
exempt from sales tax and customs duty the 
I.T.U printed courses of lessons to apprentices 
in the printing trade in Canada, they not 
being of any commercial value; 

That the executive officers of the I.T.U. be 
asked to appoint two organizers in Canada, 
one for the east and the other for the western 
territory. 

Officers elected were as follows :—President, 
L. A. Lewis, Toronto; first vice-president, 
Wm. Schmitt, Kitchener; second vice~pre- 
sident, Hugh Bentley, Hamilton; secretary- 
treasurer, E. J. Teague, Room 2, No. 408 St. 
James St., Montreal. 

The question of the appointment of three 
persons as an advisory committee to the 
officers was referred to the executive. 

London was chosen for the meeting plaice 
in 1932. \ 
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Ontario Provincial Council of United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners 


The 20th annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners took place in Wel- 
land June 25-27, the delegates being welcomed 
by Mayor Fred. J. Bradey, E. J. Anderson, 
president of Welland Board of Trade, and Geo. 
T. Crowe, chief of police, Mr. John Cottam 
of Toronto, the president of the council, who 
presided, made reference to the year 1931 be- 
ing the golden jubilee of the brotherhood, the 
organization having been formed in 1881, at 
which time the membership was about 10,000, 
as compared with approximately 400,000 at 
the present time. 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada addressed the 
delegates, making special reference to the un- 
employment’ situation. Among others who 
conveyed greetings during the meeting were 
Arthur Martel, Canadian member of the gen- 
eral executive board of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters; Joseph Hunter, Canadian vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators; James F. March, representative 
of the Carpenters, and Fred J. Hawes, district 
instructor of apprenticeship, and Drummond 
Wren of the Workers’ Education Association. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, T. 
Jackson, referred to the work of his office 
during the past year, the numerical strength 
of the council, the monthly bulletin, and the 
financial standing, the receipts for the year 
being $4,652.77, with expenses of $1,698.62, 
leaving a balance of $2,954.15. 

Resolutions on the following subjects re- 
ceived favourable consideration: 

Empowering committees appointed to nego- 
tiate with employers to use their own discre- 
tion as to whether they shall report back to 
the local unions, the committees however to 
have power at all times to accept or reject 
any proposition of the employers affecting 
wages or working conditions for a period not 
longer than two years; 

Opposing the acceptance by workers of stock 
in any company in lieu of wages; 

That the provincial government adopt legis- 
lation to prevent the foreclosure of mortgages 
under present conditions; 

Favouring unemployment insurance; 

That the Ontario Government adopt a fair 
wage policy similar to that of the Dominion 
Government; 

That all future wage agreements stipulate 
no overtime, except to save life or property; 
and that all money received in excess of 
straight time be handed to the treasurers of 
the respective local unions or district coun- 


cils to be used in keeping unemployed mem- 
bers in good standing; 

Opposition to reductions in wages as a 
means of stabilizing industry; 

Congratulating the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board on the progress made and for the effort 
that is now being put forth to enable Cana- 
dian boys to become competent mechanics; 
also advising local unions to give special at- 
tention to the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, and 
suggesting that all branches carry out the in- 
structions of the general constitution and ap- 
point apprenticeship committees ; 

That civic, provincial and federal bodies, as 
well as contractors and others, be urged to 
establish the five-day forty-hour week as a 
Means of more evenly distributing the avail- 
able work; 

In favour of local branches and district coun- 
cils of the Brotherhood initiating organizing 
campaigns with a view to all carpenters in 
Ontario being organized; 

In favour of regulations being adopted by 
the Federai Government with a view to the 
enforcement of fair wages and labour condi- 
tions on all Government undertakings, as well 
as of the specifications of the contract; 

That the Ontario Government adopt legisla- 
tion providing that where the Government as- 
sists any corporation or public body with 
financial grants, subsidy or guarantee of bonds, 
a fair wage policy be imposed. 

It was also decided that the Provincial 
Council assist up to $100 each local branch 
which sends a delegate to the Trades and La- 
bour Congress convention to be held in Van- 
couver in September next. | 

Officers elected were: President, John Cot- 
tam, Toronto; vice-presidents, C. R. Nichols, 
Ottawa; Albert Blythe, Hamilton, and Wm. 
Thompson, Windsor; secretary-treasurer, Ten- 
nison Jackson, 9 Mount Noel Ave., Toronto 
6, Ont. 

The convention for 1932 is to be held in 
Cornwall. 

About 750 employees, or practically the 
entire staff of the Canadian Kodak Company’s 
plant at Mount Dennis, Ontario, will share in 
the annual wage dividend due on July 1. The 
dividend of 24 per cent of the annual payroll 
amounts to approximately $115,000, or an 
average of about $150 per worker. However, 
it will be distributed in proportion to the em- 
ployees’ service over a period of 5 years. Only 
those who were laid off before the first of the 
calendar year and have not been in the com- 
pany’s employ the required 26 weeks will be 
ineligible. Only forty employees are not 
eligible. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation by Commissioner finds Combine in Motion Picture 
Industry 


That “a combine exists in the motion. picture 
industry in Canada within the meaning of 
the Combines Investigation Act” is the find- 
ing of Mr. Peter White, K.C., appointed in 
September of last year as a Commissioner 
under the Combines Investigation Act to in- 
vestigate the activities of certain distributors 
and exhibitors of motion pictures in Canada. 

The Commissioner’s report, made public on 
July 7 following the conclusion of the investi- 
gation June 29, states that those found to be 
the principal parties to the combine are 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
Limited, the dominant company in the Can- 
adian motion picture business; Paramount 
Publix Corporation, its United States parent 
company; thirteen companies distributing 
motion picture films in Canada; and Motion 
Picture Distributors and Exhibitors of Can- 
ada, an association of distributors referred to 
as the Cooper Organization. A number of 
theatre companies which are subsidiaries of 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation also 
are listed as participants in the offences stated 
to have been committed. The combine has 
operated against the public interest, according 
to the Commissioner, by various improper 
methods adopted for securing control of 
motion picture theatres throughout Canada 
and for influencing the operations of film dis- 
tributors, independent theatre owners and 
others. 

Hearings in the case were held in Toronto, 
and extended at intervals over a period of 
six months, concluding in March. The 
methods and results of the extension of con- 
trol by Famous Players Canadian Corporation 
over Canadian movie theatres and the Can- 
adian motion picture business were the chief 
subjects of the investigation. 


Control in Motion Picture Industry 


Taking Canada as a whole, the report states, 
Famous Players occupy either an exclusive or 
a dominant position in practically all towns 
and cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more. This finding is stated to apply almost 
with equal force to practically all towns where 
they are operating theatres. In many import- 
ant locations Famous Players have a com- 
plete monopoly of the business. Some sixty 
pages of the report are occupied by a survey 
of Famous Players’ theatres throughout Can- 
ada under the headings of the various cities 
and towns in which they are located. 


“By the control and operation of the above 
theatres,” reports Mr. White, “Famous Players 
is in a position to dictate to the exchanges in 
regard to the purchase, selection and booking 
of pictures, not only for its own theatres, but 
in a large measure in regard to the booking 
of and contracting for the pictures in the 
theatres which are in opposition to them.” 

Of the 299 chain theatres in Canada, con- 
trolled by owners of three or more theatres, 
207 are controlled by the Famous Players 
company, most of them being in the larger 
centres. The company is stated also to have 
acquired control over or interests in the 
business of many other persons engaged in 
the motion picture industry and to have en- 
tered into 
“contracts, agreements, arrangements and com- 
binations which have or were designed to 
have the effect of preventing or lessening com- 
petition in the sale or supply of motion picture 
films to the exhibitors, and through them to the 
public.” 

As a further development, 

“Famous Players and its subsidiaries and 
affiliations have obtained practically complete 
control ot the vaudeville theatrical business in 
Canada.” 

The films shown in Canadian theatres are 
supplied almost entirely by ten Canadian dis- 
tributing companies, of which all but one are 
controlled through direct stock ownership by 
United States producing companies, that one 
being controlled by persons close to the 
Famous Players organization. One of these 
United States companies, Paramount Publix 
Corporation “is in virtual control of Famous 
Players Canadian Corporation Limited,” by 
its ownership of 93 per cent of the stock of 
the Canadian company. It also controls two 
of the Canadian distributors and “is a domin- 
ating influence in the motion picture business 
in Canada, as it controls the companies which 
dominate the situation here.” Regarding the 
purchase of pictures, the Commissioner states, 
“it is a fair conclusion from the evidence that, 
while there may be a certain amount of bar- 
gaining between Famous Players and the dis- 
tributors, the percentages and flat rentals paid 
by Famous Players are fixed by them; and 
the distributors, if they would deal with 
Famous Players, must accept Famous Players’ 
terms.” In contrast to this condition “there 
is no effective organization of independent 
theatre owners.” Recently, however, an 
organization known as Exhibitors Co-operative 
of Canada, Limited, has been formed with a 
membership operating about 31 theatres. This 
group does some collective bargaining for 
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pictures, in a comparatively small way. The 
distributors which have been named as mem- 
bers of the combine are stated to control at 
least 95 per cent of the distribution of films 
in Canada. 


Protection System 


The Commissioner scores the policy of “pro- 
tection” as enforced by Famous Players with 
the concurrence of the film distributors. Pro- 
tection, or the withholding of a picture from 
a subsequent showing for a period of time 
after the close of a previous run, is found to 
have been afforded for periods “far beyond 
what could possibly be justified if it were for 
the purpose of protecting the business of these 
first run theatres and not for the purpose of 
injuring other independent exhibitors.” The 
period of protection is frequently set at 60 or 
90 days, and in some cases even at 120 days. 
It is the Commissioner’s conclusion that 
Famous Players has demanded and obtained 
for its theatres 
“protection for periods longer than is necessary 
for the proper conduct of the _ business 
of these theatres, by reason of which Famous 
Players has been able to lessen, by reason of 
actual or tacit agreements or arrangements, 
and has lessened competition in many areas and 
districts, and generally in Canada, in the supply 
of motion picture films to the independent 
theatres and that this has been detrimental to 
the public in that: - 

(1) It has cost the public more money. 

(2) It has prevented large sections of the 
public from seeing pictures while they are still 
fairly new. : 

(3) It has given Famous Players and its 
_ affiliations an undue advantage over its com- 
petitor exhibitors, and over the public gener- 
ally in Canada.” ; ‘ 

The entire idea of protection as such is not 
condemned by the Commissioner: 

“T am not prepared to find, on the evidence 
which I have heard,” he states, “that a certain 
amount of protection may not be of some ad- 
vantage to the industry, provided that it is 
not used as a weapon to delay the subsequent 
runs to such an extent that the subsequent run 
houses are unduly hampered in their business; 
and their patrons, who are not in a position 
to see the first runs at the downtown houses, 
are unable to see the pictures until after their 
novelty has disappeared. 

Referring to the argument that, without 
such protection being given the first-run 
houses, the producers would not secure as 
large a revenue and therefore would be un- 
able to expend the large sums now being spent 
on the production of the highest class of mov- 
ing pictures, Mr. White says: 

“T am not at all convinced that protection is 
a necessity.... If the doing away with protec- 
tion had the result of decreasing some of the 
enornious sums of money paid to artists engaged 
in the production of pictures, and if their scale 
of living were thereby reduced to that of the 
ordinary citized engaged in professional pur- 
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suits, it might not be altogether a bad thing 
for the industry, and although the place of 
production of practically all of our pictures is 
not in Canada, still Canada by means of this 
protection is made to contribute its share to 
the very extravagent salaries paid these artists.” 


Film Booking Arrangements 


With regard to block booking, which is the 


contracting for a group of pictures offered as 


a whole; and blind booking, which is the mak- 
ing of contracts to accept a picture or a num- 
ber of pictures which have not been produced 
and consequently cannot be screened and seen 
before purchase, Mr. White finds that these 
two systems “prevail generally in the sale of 
pictures by the distributors in Canada, and 
that by reason of the consequent overbuying 
on the part of the exhibitor, and the showing 
of inferior. pictures, the system of distribution 
by block booking and blind booking is de- 
cidedly detrimental to the public.” 

Films are found to be withheld from inde- 
pendent theatres by contracts and arrange- 
ments allowing Famous Players to have first 
choice of the pictures to be released. Unfair 
competition against independent theatres is 
said to be created further by the distributors 
allowing lower prices to Famous Players’ 
theatres, and granting other concessions of 
an unduly discriminating nature. It is found 
also that competition on the part of independ- 
ent theatre owners in dealings with distribu- 
tors is further lessened by booking arrange- 
ments and pooling agreements by which 
Famous Players books for other theatres the 
films which these theatres are to show to the 
public. 


Monopoly Tactics 


Evidence of the combine’s operations is re- 
vealed in the report also in 


“the acquisition by Famous Players, their sub- 
sidiaries and affiiations, of many theatres, some- 
times by threats of building theatres in oppo- 
sition to the theatre sought to be acquired, 
sometimes by threatening to cause the with- 
holding of a supply of suitable pictures, some- 
times by taking steps to actually withhold such 
supply, as evidenced particularly, but not ex- 
clusively, by the operations of B. & F. Theatres 
Limited, and of Mr. N. L. Nathanson, when 
manager of Famous Players, as disclosed by 
the evidence of various witnesses, including 
Mr. Wainwright, and by the improper use of 
Famous Players’ buying power and paramount 
position in the moving picture business in Can- 
ada, looking to the concentration of moving 
picture theatres, particularly in the larger 
cities and towns and in the strategic positions 
therein, in the hands of Famous Players, their 
subsidiaries and affiliations, and to the lessen- 
ing of competition in the operation of such 
theatres.” : 

The following example of such methods is 


one of a number cited by the Commissioner. 
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In Trail, B.C., where one theatre was control- 
led by W. P. Dewees, an exhibitor holding 
substantial theatre interests throughout British 
Columbia in close association with Famous 
Players, the supply of films to an independent 
theatre was practically cut off by the film ex- 
changes at the demand of Mr. Dewees, with 
the alleged purpose of forcing the independent 
owner out of business. The owner of the in- 
dependent theatre threatened to charge the 
film exchanges with conspiracy in legal pro- 
ceedings under the Criminal Code. Such 
liability was practically admitted by parties 
to the arrangement in their correspondence 
with Colonel John A. Cooper, president and 
secretary of the Motion Picture Distributors 
and Exhibitors of Canada, and in correspond- 
ence between various officers of the distribut- 
ing companies. It was suggested that the in- 
dependent be again offered films “ag such offer 
would be good evidence in case of a Govern- 
ment investigation” and as “if proceedings 
were commenced it would prove rather ex- 
pensive and damaging to the industry and 
might precipitate investigation at other cen- 
tres.” For a time certain concessions were 
made to Mr. Lauriente, the owner of the in- 
dependent theatre. The Commissioner finds 
that 

“it is quite clear that Mr. N. L. Nathanson, in 
his capacity of Managing Director of Famous 
Players, was able to frustrate the efforts of 
Mr. Lauriente to get a satisfactory supply of 
films for his theatre and that this was in pur- 
suance of his determination to ‘bring Lauriente 
to time,’ even though Famous Players had no 
direct interest in Dewees’ Trail Theatre. The 
conclusion is forced on one that this must have 
been not so much for the purpose of advancing 
the legitimate interests of Famous Players or 
protecting those interests as it was for the pur- 
pose of injuring the business of Lauriente.” 


Famous Players is found further to have 
purchased theatre sites and obtained options 
on such sites in various centres throughout 
Canada, and to have used these to deter 
others from building theatres in competition 
with those of Famous Players. The com- 
pany is also stated to have closed and kept 
closed a number of theatres in such a way as 
to furnish a constant menace to anyone con- 
sidering the building of a competing theatre. 


Practices in Leasing Films 


The joint policies of the Canadian film dis- 
tributors and the Famous Players organi- 
zation are stated to be put into effect mainly 
through Motion Picture Distributors and Ex- 
hibitors of Canada, an incorporated body of 
which most of the parties to the combine 
were members. Leading activities of this as- 
sociation, referred to in Mr. White’s report 
as the Cooper Organization, where the imposi- 


tion and enforcement of a Standard Exhibi- 
tion Contract regulating the terms on which 
films should be leased to Canadian theatres, 
the formation and control of Film Boards of 
Trade for governing dealings between the film 
distributors and the theatre owners, including 
notably provisions for arbitration and for the 
enforcement of credit committee rules; as well 
as general propaganda efforts for the influenc- 
ing of public opinion. 

“The evidence, without going into particu- 
lars, clearly discloses that the Cooper Organi- 
zation is a mere offshoot of a corresponding 
organization in United States, presided over 
by Mr. Will Hays, and referred to as the 
‘Hays Organization’; the policies being dic- 
tated by, the finances controlled by, the bud- 
gets subject to the approval of, and the ac- 
tivities generally subject to the control and 
direction of the Hays Organization. The 
minutes are submitted to New York, and also 
the proceedings of the Film Boards of Trade, 
and the New York office is consulted, not 
only on important matters such as censorship 
in Canada and amusement tax, but also on 
matters which might be considered almost 
routine.” 

The exhibitor members of the association 
are representatives of Famous Players only, 
and “any benefit to exhibitors has been inci- 
dental to the main and primary purpose of 
the Cooper Organization, which has been to 
advance the interests of the New York pro- 
ducers and their Canadian subsidiaries.” 

Rules of arbitration for dealing with dis- 
putes between distributors and exhibitors are 
found to have been adopted by the distribu- 
tors to suit their own purposes, and the parties 
to the combine undertook “to enforce the 
awards of arbitrators by harsh and unreason- 
able means, leaving the exhibitor, against 
whom an award has been made, entirely at the 
mercy of the exchanges.” 

“If the exhibitor were free to contract with 
a distributor to the extent that he could agree 
or not agree to this arbitration clause, and 
if under those circumstances ‘the exhibitor 
signed the clause willingly, he could not perhaps 
complain, but the fact is, and I so find, that 
all of the distributors require all of the ex- 
hibitors to sign contracts containing this 
clause, otherwise they cannot get any pictures 
for their theatres, as the distributors, acting 
in concert under the direction of the Cooper 
Organization, refuse to sell otherwise than 
under this Standard Exhibition Contract, now 
Canadian Exhibition Contract. 

“I also find that by their actions in con- 
nection with arbitration under this clause, 
the distributors and the Cooper Organization 
have contributed very materially to the in- 
fluence and strength of Famous Players in 
competition with the independent exhibitors, 
and this actually to the public detriment.” 

Generally concerning the credit committee 
rules, Mr. White has concluded that 

“these distributors, and the Motion Picture 
Distributors and Exhibitors of Canada, and 
Famous Players, through their association as 


aforesaid with the Cooper Organization, are 
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a combine within the meaning of the Act, 
operating in this respect to the detriment of 
the public.” 
In its publicity work “the Cooper Organiza- 
tion has engaged in a program of propaganda 
with various social organizations, particularly 
women’s organizations, with the idea of creat- 
ing what to me appears to be a false idea of 
the objects and aims of this combination of 
producers, distributors and Famous Players.” 


British Films 


In the release year 1928-29, a total of 548 
feature pictures were released in Canada, and 
401 in the release year of 1929-30. A total of 
only 73 pictures of British origin were released 
in Canada in the release year of 1928-29 and 
the year 1930, or seven and one-half per cent 
of all pictures provided for the Canadian pub- 
lic. The number of pictures produced in 
Canada has been of minor importance. The 
principal British producers whose pictures 
have been exhibited here are Gaumont British 
Corporation, Limited; Gainsborough Produc- 
tions, Limited, and British International Pic- 
tures, Limited. Productions of the latter com- 
pany are distributed in Canada by Regal 
Films, Limited, a distributor controlled by 
Paramount Publix Corporation. The Gaumnot 
and Gainsboorugh pictures are supplied in 
Canada through the offices of Canadian Uni- 
versal Film Company, which distributes the 
productions of Universal Picture Corporation, 
a United States company. Regarding these 
selling arrangements the Commissioner states 
in his report: “I can find no evidence that 
either of these distributors has made any seri- 
ous effort to promote the exhibition of British 
pictures, and any utterance in the evidence 
has been of a more or less disparaging nature.” 


Parties to the Combine 


The Commissioner’s report states that the 
following companies “are parties or privies to 
or knowingly assisted in the formation or op- 
eration of the combine within the meaning of 
the Combines Investigation Act;” 


Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
Limited, and the following affiliated theatre 
companies: 

B. & F. Theatres, Limited 

Eastern Theatres, Limited 

Premier Theatres, Limited 

Mansfield Theatre Company, Limited 
United Amusement Corporation, Limited 
Theatre Holding Corporation, Limited 
Hamilton United Theatres, Limited 
B.C. Paramount Theatres, Limited 
Paramount Theatres, Limited 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum (Canada), Lim- 

ited 
Paramount Publix Corporation 
Motion Picture Distributors and Exhibitors 
of Canada, and the following distributors: 

Canadian Educational Films, Limited 

Canadian Universal Film Company, 
Limited 

Famous Lasky Film Service, Limited 

Fox Film Corporation, Limited 

R. K. O. Distributing Corporation of 
Canada, Limited 

Columbia Pictures of Canada, Limited 

Regal Films, Limited 

United Artists Corporation, Limited 

Vitagraph, Limited 

Tiffany Productions of Canada, Limited 

First National Pictures, Incorporated 

Warner Brothers Pictures Incorporated 

Vitagraph, Incorporated ; 


the latter three being United States companies 
distributing through Vitagraph, Limited, and 
the other distributors being companies incor- 
porated in Canada. 


The report states further that there are a 
number of other companies and individuals 
which might be properly included in this list 
but who are so closely identified with Famous 
Players that it appears unnecessary to name 
them separately. 


In the conclusion of his report Mr. White 
states that 

“under its present management, Famous 
Players does not appear to me to be conducted 
with quite the ruthless disregard of the rights 
of others, and of the public interest, as was 
formerly the case; though the present man- 
ager is, however, still under the direction of 
the United States interests who control the 
company. As an illustration of how far things 
are still carried, it might be metioned that, 
failing to agree with the distributors on the 
length of protection or clearance periods, a 
demand has been made for protection for 
periods very much in excess of anything here- 
tofore contemplated or demanded.” 

Counsel for the Dominion Government at 
the hearings of the Commission were A. C. 
Heighington, K:C., and B. H. L. Symmes. 
Strachan Johnston, K.C., and R. H. Parmenter, 
K.C., appeared as counsel representing Famous 
Players. Canadian Corporation and _ related 
companies. Other counsel representing parties 
under investigation in the case were J. R. L. 
Starr, K.C., for Motion Picture Distributors 
and Exhibitors of Canada; G. W. Mason, K.C., 
and F. C. Carter for eight companies distribut- 
ing films in Canada; M. H. Ludwig, K.C., and 
L. Rosenfeld for Columbia Pictures of Canada, 
Limited; and G. M. Willoughby for B. & F, 
Theatres, Limited. 
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Pdumbing Combine Cases Appealed in Ontario Supreme Court 


The conclusion of the Crown’s court actions 
against members of the Amalgamated Build- 
ers’ Council, a combine in the plumbing and 
heating industry in Ontario, was reached on 
June 26, when, in the case of Rex v. Belyea 
and Weinraub, the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the A. B. C. were convicted of 
violations of the Combines Investigation Act 
and of section 498 of the Criminal Code. 

In the same judgment of the’ Second Divi- 
sional Court the appeal of the defendants in 
Rex v. Singer et al., against their convictions 
and sentences for similar offences was dis- 
missed. The judgment, delivered by Chief 
Justice Latchford, appears in full text below. 

On April 25, in the case of Rex v. White 
et al., sentences were imposed in Toronto by 
Mr. Justice Middleton on eleven previously 
convicted Windsor members of the same organ- 
ization. 

A further decision in the court actions fol- 
lowing the investigation under the Combines 
Investigation Act into the A. B. C. and related 
organizations was delivered in Toronto on 
June 15, when the appeal by W. F. O’Connor, 
counsel associated with the plumbing com- 
bine, in his suit against Gordon Waldron, K.C., 
former Commissioner under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act, was dismissed in a judgment 
of the First Divisional Court. 


A. B. C. Head Officers convicted in Crown 
Appeal 


Roy E. Belyea, president of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild and Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, and Harry A. Wein- 
raub, secretary-treasurer of the same organiza- 
tions, on June 26, in Toronto were found guilty 
of participating in the formation and opera- 
tion of a combine within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act and of conspiracy 
to injure trade or commerce under section 498 
of the Criminal Code. The case was heard 
by the Second Divisional Court in an appeal 
by the Crown from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wright in the case of Rex v. Singer et al., 
delivered at Sandwich, Ontario, on March 23, 
in which the above two Toronto plumbing 
contractors were found not guilty of the 
offences charged against them. The judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wright is reported in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1931, p. 430. The two 
officers found guilty by the Appeal Court were 
sentenced to pay fines of $4,000 each, with an 
alternative of four months’ imprisonment. 

Appeals by the defendants from the convic- 
tions and sentences of Louis M. Singer, K., 
of Toronto, and Charles E. Paddon and 


laa 


Herbert Ward, Windsor plumbing contractors, 
in the case tried by Mr. Justice Wright at 
Sandwich, were argued before the Second 
Divisional Court together with the Crown’s 
appeal, on May 26 to June 1, and concluded 
on June 10. The statement of reasons for 
judgment of the Appeal Court, which dismisses 
the defence appeal and upholds the appeal of 
the Crown, follows. 


SUPREME Court oF OnvTaRIo, APPELLATE 
Division 4 


Rex v. Singer, et al. 
Rex v. Belyea and Weinraub. 


Second Divisional Court June 26, 1931. 


Appeals by the defendents and the Crown from 
the judgment of Wright, J. (1931), 40 O. 
W. N. 195. 

The appeals were heard by Latchford, C. J., 
Riddell, Masten, Orde and Fisher, JJ.A. 


Latcurorp, C. J.—The first of these appeals, 
which were argued together, is against the con- 
viction by Mr. Justice Wright on March 23, 
1931, of Louis M. Singer, Charles E. Paddon 
and Herbert Ward of offences against the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, ¢. 26, and 
of conspiracy contrary to the provisions of 
sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. Singer was con- 
demned to pay fines amounting to $8,000 or in 
default to suffer imprisonment and Paddon and 
Ward were fined $400 each. Their appeals are 
by leave against the sentences as well as the 
convictions. 

Three other persons accused of the same 
offences, W. F. O’Connor, Roy E. Belyea and 
Harry Weinraub, similarly accused were found 
not guilty. It is against the acquittal of Belyea 
and Weinraub that the second appeal has been 
taken by the Attorney General under the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Act of 1930, 20-21 Geo. 
Va gees 28, , 

The substance of the indictments and the 
facts adduced in evidence are, I think, stated 
accurately, and with sufficient fullness in the 
reasons for the judgment of the learned Trail 
Judge, and need not be repeated. 

In opening his appeal Mr. O’Connor candidly 
admitted that if the facts were as found, the 
conclusions arrived at were justified, but the 
facts, he ably argued, were quite otherwise. 

From the most careful consideration possible 
of the arguments presented in the first appeal, 
and of all the evidence we are not only unable 
to dissent from the conclusions of Mr. Justice 
Wright as to the guilt of Singer, Paddon and 
Ward, of the charges against them, but we 
agree in his conclusions. Each of the accused 
was a party or privy to or knowingly assisted 
in the formation of a combine within the mean- 
ing of the Act of 1927. Such actions on their 
part established that they had entered into a 
conspiracy to do or cause to be done unlaw- 
ful acts in restraint of trade as defined by 
sec. 496 of the Code. 

The organization and registration by the ac- 
cused of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council as 
a trade union was an attempt to cloak the 
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operations of the Canadian Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Guild, under the protection of sec. 497 of 
the Code. What was in appearance a real 
trade union and registration under the Trade 
Unions Act, distinct from the Guild was, in 
fact, a mere sham, and the operations of the 
A.B.C., as it was called, were throughout those 
of the Guild itself, and always subject to the 
absolute control and direction of Singer, who 
was paid an annual salary of $15,000 from the 
ample revenues obtained or levied from its 
members to the Guild. The evidence of Mr. 
Singer himself is conclusive on conditions and 
other matters relevant to the convictions. 

We can see no ground for intereference by 
this Court, and are of the opinion that the 
appeal of Singer, Paddon and Ward should be 
dismissed. 

As to the second appeal, it may be said that 
it is limited to matters which involve only 
questions of law. 

Mr. O’Connor argued that there are questions 
of fact involved in the appeal. In that view 
We cannot agree. Without saying that it is 
a rule of universal application, we are content 
to accept as the test whether this is a pure 
question of law the statement that if it would 
have been the duty of the Judge, were the 
matter to be tried by a jury, to instruct .them 
that if they found the facts as they were in 
this case found by him, and admitted by the 
defendants themselves, it was proper for them 
to convict. This is the test suggested by the 
counsel for Belyea and Weinraub, and we 
accept it as satisfactory. 

Had the case been tried by a jury, and the 

facts made to appear as they were at this 
trial, and indeed as admitted by the respon- 
dents themselves, it would have been the duty 
of the presiding Judge to instruct the jury that 
they should convict. 
_ That these respondents took an active part 
in the original scheme,—the conspiracy which 
formed the basis for the prosecution,—is ad- 
mitted; the error in law into which the learned 
Judge fell was in not distinguishing between 
the conspiracy itself and overt acts which, 
while not themselves the conspiracy, were 
evidence of the existence of the conspiracy. 
Because these respondents were not prdved to 
have taken part in these subsequent overt acts, 
the learned Judge acquitted them, saying of 
one of the respondents, “There is no evidence 
that connects him with any of the illegal oper- 
ations.” 

We are of opinion that the appeal of the 
Crown must succeed. Belyea and Weinraub 
were most active in carrying out the projects 
of the conspiracy; were originally united with 
Singer himself in the conspiracy of which the 
latter was found guilty. They should have been 
convicted as were Singer, Paddon and Ward. 
Their part in the illegal acts was much greater 
than that of Paddon and Ward, but less than 
that of Singer. 

Finding Pi ya Mies ys! cuilty on the 
same counts as Singer was found guilty upon 
by Mr. Justice Wright, the Court Aes ard 
ful consideration has fixed their fines at one- 
half of those imposed on Singer. Each is con- 
demned to pay a fine of $2,000 for infraction 
of The Combines Act and $2,000 for conspiracy 
or $4,000 in all. In default of payment of 
$2,000 in each case, imprisonment is imposed 
digit period of four months—to run concur- 
rently. 


A word may be added. In regard to the 
form of the indictments, they follow the 
Statutes under which they. are laid, and their 
form is sanctioned by secs. 852,954 and 1010 
(2) of the Code. 


Windsor Plumbing Contractors Sentenced 


Sentences were imposed on eleven Windsor 
plumbing contractors and sheet metal con- 
tractors, members of the Amalgamated Build- 
ers’ Council by Mr. Justice Sedgewick at 
Toronto on April 20, in the case of Rew v. 
White et al. The conviction of the accused 
in this case by a jury at the Supreme Court 
Assizes in Sandwich on April 1 was reported 
in the Lanour Gazerrs, April, 1931. 

After the hearing by Mr. Justice Sedgewick 
of a motion in arrest of judgment, made by 
W. F. O’Connor for the defendants on April 
10, the motion was dismissed. on April 25 and 
each was sentenced to pay a fine of $100 for 
offences against the Combines Investigation 
Act. Sentence was suspended on the three 
counts under section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
under which each of the eleven accused was 
found guilty by jury, and each was placed 
under $4,000 recognizance to keep the peace for 
a period of one year. Those sentenced were 
A. J. Brian, F. W. Burford, J. C. Collins, A. R. 
Cook, Herbert Pragnell, B. E. Service, F. J. 
Tansley and Alexander White, plumbing con- 
tractors: and W. H. Cunningham, J. R. Lynn 
and J. E. Murphy, sheet metal contractors. 


Appeal Against Commissioner Dismissed 


The appea! of W. F. O’Connor, counsel asso- 
ciated with Louis M. Singer, K.C., the con- 
trolling officer of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council and Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, against a judgment of Mr. Justice Orde 
delivered May 5, 1930, dismissing his suit 
against Gordon Waldron, K.C., Commissioner 
at the investigation into the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council under the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act in 1929, for $25,000 for alleged 
slander was dismissed in a judgment delivered 
at Osgoode Hall on June 15, 1931, by the First 
Divisional Court, Mr. Justice Hodgins dissent- 
ing. The judgment of Mr. Justice Orde was 
reported in the Lasour GazettE, May, 1930, at 
p. 613. 

The appeal was heard on April 20 and 21, 
by Mulock, C.J.0., Magee, Hodgins, Middle- 
ton and Grant, JJ.A. Mr. Justice Middleton, 
writing the judgment of the Court, stated in 
reviewing the facts of the case, that during the 
course of the investigation under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act “it was suggested that 
the plaintiff, who is a practising barrister and 
solicitor, had suggested or advised the things 
that were shown to have been done and which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner constituted 
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a combine. The Commissioner expressed his 
disapproval of the plaintiffs conduct in 
strong and emphatic language. Hence this 
action.” 


“Upon the argument of the appeal,” the 

judgment continues, “the plaintiff confined 
himself to the presentation of three con- 
tentions only, although the notice of motion 
took a wider range. During the course of the 
argument it became plain that there was only 
one contention really relied upon, to wit, that 
the appointment of the plaintiff under the 
Statute in question, did not confer upon him 
a status entitling him to rely upon that im- 
munity which is commonly described as the 
judicial privilege, or the privilege of courts 
and other tribunals exercising true judicial 
functions.” 
} The Court reviews the law relating to 
judicial privilege and makes extended refer- 
ence to cases relating to this subject. In its 
conclusion the judgment states: “ This case 
emphasizes the impossibility of an individual 
discharging a duty cast upon him by the law 
of the land, if at all times he should be con- 
stantly in fear of actions against him by rea- 
son of that which he might do in the discharge 
of this duty” The appeal by Mr. O’Connor 
is dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Justice Hodgins in his dissenting min- 
ority judgment states that “there is a great 
preponderance of authority in favour of abso- 
lute privilege for those who act or profess to 
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act judicially in performing some statutory 
duty but none to my mind which settle defi- 
nitely that there is no limit to what can be 
said to and of those who are during an in- 
quiry being examined in public and in the 
face of the press and who are not then on 
their trial. 

“As Commissions such as the one in ques- 
tion are frequently issued in Canada to Judges 
and others to inquire into social, economic 
and professional matters, and in some cases 
into questions which on working out may 
touch some political issue or party, it is to 
my mind advantageous that an authoritative 
pronouncement should be arrived at and that 
that can only be done by sending the case for 
trial. 

“Apart from that view I think that the 
plaintiff is entitled to set up and prove, if he 
can, the words which the defendant does not 
admit using, as they seem rather irrelevant 
to the inquiry. The plaintiff has also the right 
to dispute the regularity of the issue of the 
Commission itself. On the whole therefore I 
am inclined to the view that the appeal should 
be allowed and the action sent to trial.” 

Mr. W. F O’Connor appeared before the 
Court on his own behalf and H. H. Davis, 
K.C., acted as counsel for Mr. Gordon Wal- 
dron. 

On behalf of R. E. Belyea and H. A. Wein- 
raub, it has been itnimated that appeals will 
be carried to the Supreme Court of Canada. 





The Automobile Industry in Canada, 1930 


Production from the automobile industry in 
Canada during 1930 was valued at $101,677,487, 
according to a recent report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This value 
was 43 per cent below the record which was 
established in the previous year at $177,315,593 
and was the lowest reported for the industry 
since 1924. The total value for the industry 
includes the selling value at the works of cars 
and parts made in the automobile manufac- 
turing plants and also the amount received for 
custom work and repairs done in these fac- 
tories. Automobile production alone amount- 
ed to 153,372 cars with a sales value, f.o.b. 
plant, of $91,766,806. This was a decline of 42 
per cent in number and 44 per cent in value 
from 1929 when the high level of 262,625 cars 
valued at $163,497,675 was attained. . Export 
shipments (including re-exports) totalled 
45,371 cars which was a drop of 56 per cent 
from the previous year and imports numbered 
23,233 cars or 48 per cent less than the cor- 
responding total of 44,724 in 1929. 


During 1930 a total of 11 companies manu- 
factured or assembled motor cars in Canada 
and sixteen separate factories were in opera- 
tion. Ten establishments were in Ontario, 2 in 
Quebec, 2 in British Columbia, 1 in Manitoba, 
and 1 in Saskatchewan. 

Capital employed in the industry was given 
at $90,671,678; of this total, $51,985,366 repre- 
sented the value of lands, buildings, fixtures 
and machinery. 

~The average number of employees in 1930 
was 12,541, as compared with 16,435 in 1929. 
The 2,208 salaried employees were paid 
$4,775,918 during the year, and the 10,333 
wage-earners received $14,697,864. The num- 
ber of wage-earners on the payrolls each 
month varied from 13,282 in April to 7,513 in 
October, the average being 10,333. 

The recent report on “The Tourist Trade in 
Canada, 1930” issued by the Bureau, estimates 
the gross value of the automobile tourist trade 
to Canada at $202,409,000 and the amount 
expended in the United States by Canadian 
motor tourists at $63,489,000 as compared with 
revised data for 1929 of $215,577,000 and 
$65,055,000 respectively. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from May 28 to June 17, 1931. 
The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreemnts. 
‘ Fourteen previous sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been held as 
follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1919); Genoa. Italy, 
1920 (Lasour Gazerts, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour Gazerre, January, 
1922; Geneva, 1922 (Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923 (Lasour 
Gazerte, December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 
(Lasour Gazetre, August, 1924); Geneva, 
1925 (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1925); Geneva, 
1926 (8th and 9th Sessions) (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
July, 1927); Geneva, 1928 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
July, 1928); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1929; Geneva, 1929 (Lasour Gazerrn, 
December, 1929); and Geneva, 1930 (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1930). 

The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require. and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the Conference were held 
in 1926 and also in 1929. 

Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
. if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, as 
the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-third majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 


countries represented in the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the respec- 
tive Recommendations or Draft Conventions 
“before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.” 

In Canada, the provisions of the different 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
have been examined in all cases by the Law 
Officers of the Crown to determine whether 
the subject-matters were within federal or pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and they have thereupon 
been brought before the Dominion Parliament 
and the Provincial Governments, together with 
the Law Officers’ reports on the subject of 
jurisdiction. 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the 
Conference comprised three items as follows: 
(1) The Age of Admission of Children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations; (2) 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines; and (3) Par- 
tial Revision of the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night. 

In accordance with the double-discussion 
procedure, the first of these items was the 
subject of a preliminary discussion with a 
view to the possibility of adopting a Draft - 
Convention or Recommendation at the 1932 
session. ‘The second item came before the 
Fourteenth Session of the Conference, on 
which occasion a Convention was drafied deal- 
ing with the restriction of hours of work in 
coal mines in European countries, but failed on 
the final vote to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority. The third item reiated to 
minor amendments which had been proposed 
in the Convention concerning the employment 
of women during the night as the result of 
experience gained under the Convent.on since 
its adoption in 1919. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The decisions of the Fifteenth Conference 
may be summarized as follows:— 
Age of Admission of Children to Employment 
nm Non-Industrial Occupations 


After a first discussion, the Conference de- 
cided by 101 votes to nil to place on the 
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agenda of the next session, for a second and 
final discussion, the question of the age of 
admission of children to employment in non- 
industrial occupations. 

The Conference adopted unanimously a 
number of “conclusions” drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the Conference with regard to the 
points on which governments should be con- 
sulted, by means of a questionnaire to be pre- 
pared and issued by the International Labour 
Office, prior to the second stage of the dis- 
cussion. These conclusions were prefaced by 
the statement that, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the questionnaire should be framed in 
such a way as to lead up to a Draft Conven- 
tion. 

Among the points on which governments 
are to be consulted is the question whether 
the minimum age should be fixed at 14. Other 
questions relate to light employment outside 
school hours, domestic work, work in theatres 
and film studios, and street trading. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The Conference adopted by 81 votes to 2 
a Draft Convention for the limitation of hours 
of work in coal mines. 

The Convention limits to 73 hours a day 
the hours of work for underground workers 
in all coal mines, whether hard coai or lignite, 
the hours being calculated “from bank to 
bank.” Provision is made for the authoriza- 
tion of overtime in certain circumstances and 
within certain limits. The Convention will 
come into force after ratification by any two 
of seven specified European coal-producing 
countries. Within three years of its coming 
into operation, the Conference will consider 
its revision with a view to a further reduction 
of the maximum working day and of the 
amount of overtime allowed. 

The Conference also adopted unanimously 
a resolution requesting the governing body to 
consider the possibility of placing on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference 
the question of the employment of workers 
under 16 and of women in underground work 
in coal mines. 


Night Work of Women 


The Conference adopted, by small majori- 
ties, two amendments to the Washington 
(1919) Convention concerning the night work 
of women. They related to the exemption 
from the general prohibition of women hold- 
ing positions of managerial responsibility, and 
to the precise hours to be deemed “night.” 
These amendments were embodied in a new 
Draft Convention, which on the final vote 
obtained only 74 votes against 40. As this 
did not give the necessary two-thirds majority 
required by the Peace Treaty, the Conven- 
tion was not adopted. 


Application of Conventions 


The Conference took note of reports pre- 
sented by the governing body on the applica- 
tion of a number of conventions which have 
been in force for ten years. It referred to the 
next session which will deal with maritime 
questions the reports relating to two maritime 
conventions. 

The conference unanimously adopted the 
report of a committee on the annual reports 
presented by governments with regard to the 
observance of conventions ratified by them. 
The report contained observations on the 
failure of certain governments to present their 
reports in due time, or to apply conventions 
strictly, and on certain divergencies of inter- 
pretation which had been noticed. 


Standing Orders 


The Conference adopted some slight altera- 
tions in the Standing Orders with regard to 
the appointment of substitute delegates and 
substitute advisers. It referred to the govern- 
ing body the questions of the use of non- 
official languages and of standing orders for 
committees of the Conference. 


Governing Body 


The Conference elected a new governing 
body, on the original basis of a membership 
of 24, the amendment to Article 593 of the 
Treaty for the enlargement of the membership 
to 32 not yet being in operation. A resolution 
was adopted expressing disappointment that 
this should be so, and requesting the govern- 
ing body to make every effort to ensure that 
there should be no further delay in the ratifi- 
cation and bringing into force of the amend- 
ment, in order that the oversea countries 
might obtain due representation. 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were adopted. For 
the most part they called for the 1avestigation 
of specific problems; in some cases they sug- 
gested that the problems should be considered 
by future sessions. The resolutions zclated to 
ingomplete delegations, the application of re- 
commendations, labour conditions in the East, 
representation of native and coloured workers 
in the Conference, conditions of labour in 
unorganized industries and non-industrial oc- 
cupations, accidents to electrical workers, the 
promotion of ratifications, freedom of associa« 
tion, economic agreements in the coal industry, 
silicosis, conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, action to remedy unemployment, and 
consultation of governments on the ten-yearly 
reports relating to the operation of Conven- 
tions. 
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Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
forty-six sent delegates to the fifteenth ses- 
sion. In addition, Mexico and Turkey each 
sent an observer. A list of the countries 
represented follows :— 
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Argentine Republic 


Irish Free State 


Australia Italy 
Austria Japan 
Belgium Liberia 
Brazil Lithuania 
Bulgaria Luxemburg 
Canada Netherlands 
Chile Norway 
China Panama 
Colombia Paraguay 
Czechoslovakia Persia 
Denmark Peru 
Dominican Republic Poland 
Hstonia Portugal 
Finland Rumania 
France Siam 
Germany South Africa 
Great Britain Spain 
Greece Sweden 
Guatemala Switzerland 
Haiti Uruguay 
Hungary Venezuela 
India Yugoslavia 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegates to the Conference 
were as follows:— 

Delegates representing the Dominion Govern- 
ment: 

The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Offi- 
cer, League of Nations, Geneva. 

Adviser to the Government Delegates: 

Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Relations committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

On account of existing economic conditions 
in Canada, no technical advisers were ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government to ac- 
company any of the delegates to the Confer- 
ence this year: Mr. V. A. Sinclair, Chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, attended the Conference, however, 
on behalf of the Government of Ontario and 
was accredited as an Adviser to the Govern- 
ment delegates. 
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Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 


President —Mr. Francois Sokal, Permanent 
Polish Delegate, was unanimously elected. 

Vice-President —Mr. ‘Bramnaes, Govern- 
ment Delegate for Denmark; Mr. Gemmill, 
Employers’ Delegate for South Africa; and 
Mr. Schiirch, Workers’ Delegate for Switzer- 
land. 

Secretary-General—Mr, Albert Thomas, Di- 
rector of the International Labour Office. 

Deputy Secretary-General—Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, Deputy Director of the International 
Labour Office. : 


Election of the Governing Body 


During the sessions of the Conference an 
election was held for the appointment of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which, under the requirements of 
Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, is 
chosen every three years. The membership 
of this body comprises twelve Government 
representatives (of whom eight are entitled 
to be chosen, under the provisions of the 
Treaty, from the member states which are of 
the “chief industrial importance,” and four by 
the Government delegates to the Conference), 
Six persons elected by the Employers’ dele- 
gates to the Conference and six persons 
elected by the Workers’ delegates to the Con- 
ference. It was decided by the Council of 
the League of Nations in 1922 that the elght 
countries, members of the International La- 
bour Organization, which are of “chief indus- 
trial importance ” are as follows, in the alpha- 
betical order of the names in the French 
language: Germany, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The 
Governments of these countries, including 
Canada, retain their membership accordingly 
in the Governing Body. Four other Govern- 
ments were chosen for membership in the 
Governing Body by the Government group in 
attendance at the Conference as follows: Bra- 
zil. Poland, Spain and Denmark. The follow- 
ing were chosen to represent the Employers’ 
and Workers’ groups respectively :— 


Employers’ Group—Mr. Gemmill (South 
Africa); Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France); Mr. 
Oersted (Denmark); Mr. Olivetti (Italy) ; 
Mr. Forbes Watson (British Empire); and 
Mr. Vogel (Germany). 


Workers’ Group—Mr. Hayday (British Em- 
pire); Mr. Johanson (Sweden); Mr. Jouhaux 
Mr. Mertens (Belgium); Mr. 
Moore (Canada); and Mr. Muller (Germany). 
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Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 

Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 from the Government group and 6 
from the Employers’ and Workers’ groups, 
respectively. 

Standing Orders Committee —Thirty mem- 
bers. 

Committee on Hours of Work in Coal 
Mines—F¥orty-eight members. 


Committee on the Age of Admission of 
Children to Employment in Non-Industrial 
Occupations —Forty-two members. 

Committee on the Partial Revision of the 
Convention Concerning Employment of 
Women During the Night—Thirty-six mem- 
bers. 

Committee on Article 408—Thirty-six mem- 
bers. (This committee considers the annual 
reports by States on measures taken to give 
effect to Draft Conventions ratified by them, 
these reports being summarized in the Direc- 
tor’s Report to the Conference and accom- 
panied by the findings of the Committee of 
Experts.) 

Hon. G. H. Ferguson, senior Government 
Delegate of Canada, was chosen as Chairman 
of the Selection Committee, which is regarded 
as the principal committee of the Conference. 
Canada was represented on all but the second 
and third of the above-mentioned commit- 
tees. 


The President’s Address 


Mr. Francois Sokal, in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Conference, directed attention 
to the existing economic depression and the 
resultant unemployment. 

“Although,” he said, “the economists of the 
whole world collaborating to discover the 
means of overcoming the crisis now upon us 
have not yet found explanations satisfactory 
to all those seeking the real causes of the evil, 
two facts are nevertheless becoming more and 
more evident. The first is that this crisis, 
the causes of which are essentially interna- 
tional, a crisis which affects all countries with- 
out exception, can be overcome only by com- 
mon action and not by isolated national ac- 
tion. The second is that this very state of 
crisis contains the seeds of a new economic 
and social order towards which the world is 
moving with ever-increasing rapidity. Only 
some few days ago Pope Pius XI expressed 
this necessity in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, isssued on the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
by declaring that “the reorganization of the 


economic system and its reconciliation with the 
principles of social justice are an absolute 
necessity.” 

“Human thought is beginning to rebel 
against the acceptance as an act of fate of 
economic cycles, against those ‘inevitable’ 
periods of depression which each time deliver 
millions of human beings into the power of 
poverty. 

“The present crisis thus teaches us that it is 
of fundamental necessity to modify the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the world by 
concerted international action. 

“In this connection there arises a problem, 
which has always confronted us whenever 
any task, no matter how unimportant, has 
been attempted by the International Labour 
Organization. I mean the interdependence of 
social and economic questions. How often 
this problem has been evident at Sessions of 
the Conference, in the Governing Body, and 
in the criticisms and appreciations of our work. 

“Those who in the past regarded social re- 
form solely as the realization of certain hu- 
manitarian reforms affecting the workers are 
coming to appreciate more clearly the purely 
economic importance of those reforms. Social 
policy, which has hitherto been dominated 
entirely by moral ideals, is beginning to seek 
for allies in the economic sphere. This is 
one of the most noticeable features of con- 
temporary social life. The idea that social 
legislation may be a powerful force capable 
of influencing economic life is spreading. The 
question of the reduction of working hours 
is an example. This important social reform, 
which the workers of all countries have always 
made their first demand, is beginning to be 
regarded as one of the means of regulating 
production. The reduction of working hours 
as a means of combating unemployment and 
over-production has ceased to be a demand 
put forward by the workers alone. Without 
expressing any view on its significance in this 
respect, I may point out that it is very fre- 
quently mentioned in discussions on the means 
of preventing unemployment. 

“Economic and social life are thus tending 
towards greater unity. Economic policy and 
social policy are two aspects of one problem— 
the direction which should be given to pro- 
duction, commerce and consumption. These 
two departments of public and international 
activity are as closely interdependent as dif- 
ferent organs of the same body. 

“Tf, therefore, it is desired to reconstruct 
the economic life of the world on rational 
lines, it is essential that there should be an 
economic policy inspired by social principles 
and a social policy conscious of the economic 
aims which it pursues. 
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“After ten years of strenuous work, new 
tasks await us; are we progressing on the 
right lines? Have we understood the historic 
commands dictated to us by the conditions 
in which we now have to work? I hope, and 
indeed I am_ profoundly @onvinced, that, 
thanks to the spirit of solidarity by which we 
are inspired, our work will effectively con- 
tribute to overcoming the crisis from which 
the world is suffering so acutely, and will 
open the way to further progress.” 


Discussion of the Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, a summary of 
which appeared in the June issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre (pp. 678-682), was under dis- 
cussion in the Conference at a number of suc- 
cessive sittings. 

No fewer than 53 speakers took part in this 
discussion—19 representatives of Governments 
—15 of employers and 19 of workers, from 28 
countries in all. 

First, it was recognized by all speakers— 
Government delegates, employers and workers 
equally—that the present crisis is not a mere 
’ cyclical phenomenon, due to the more or less 
regular alternation of prosperity and the re- 
verse with which economists have for many 
years been familiar, but is rather the pro- 
duct of the addition to such a periodical de- 
pression of an exceptional dislocation of the 
economic life of the world. 

Secondly, the speeches showed that the fac- 
tors responsible for this disorganization are 
manifold, and political and financial rather 
than social, and that the evil is not susceptible 
of treatment by any single or clear-cut rem- 
edy. There was, it is true, a tendency to 
argue from the employers’ side that the so- 
lution would be found in a lowering of the 
cost of production by a reduction of wages 
and a curtailment of social charges. On the 
other hand, workers’ delegates sought to dem- 
onstrate that the way out was by a shorten- 
ing of hours and a raising of wages. But it 
was generally recognized that the present 
situation was mainly attributable to the 
transition from an old economic system to a 
new, and that what was needed was a new 
policy adapted to meet new conditions. 

Thirdly, it was recognized on the whole that 
the formulation and execution of any such 
policy, having regard to the political, financial 
and economic questions involved, was out- 
side the scope of an institution such as the 
International Labour Organization, occupied 
primarily with social questions, but that, hav- 
ing regard to the interdependence of economic 
and social conditions, it was the bounden 
duty of the Organization to play an active 
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part in the devising and application of re- 
medial measures. 

Finally, in spite of some criticisms, there 
was common agreement that, pending +he 
adoption of remedies which would go to the 
root of the trouble, it was the duty of the 
members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation to persist in its program, including the 
establishment and co-ordination of labour ex- 
changes, the advancement of public works and 
the institution or extension of unemployment 
insurance, all of which, although avowedly 
“palliatives,” tend to mitigate the acuteness 
of unemployment. 


The Director’s Reply 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in replying to the 
discussion on his Annual Report, dealt in 
the main with the existing economic crisis and 
unemployment. Recent statistics of unem- 
ployment received in the International Labour 
Office had shown slight improvement in the 
situation in certain countries, but not more 
than was accounted for by seasonal variations, 
while in other countries, not subject to sea- 
sonal changes, the critical condition remained 
unchanged and in two or three countries was 
actually worse. The existing unemployment, 
indeed, was world-wide. True (he said) each 
country had its own illness but there was a 
sort of universal influenza which aggravated 
the situation everywhere. The duty of the 
International Labour Organization was, there- 
fore, to do what might be possible to assist. 
Unhappily, in these cases there was no such 
thing possible as a specific solution. There 
were a number of different solutions and 
remedies which might be applied but no one 
solution existed for the unemployment crisis. 

The Director proceeded to discuss the sug- 
gestions which had been made in his Annual 
Report for the relief of unemployment (see 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1931, pp. 678-682), and 
pressed these proposals upon the further at- 
tention of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion: public employment exchanges; the gold 
standard; vocational guidance and _ re-train- 
ing; the raising of the school-leaving age and 
of the minimum age for admission to indus- 
trial employment; hours of labour; migration; 
unemployment insurance; and public work. 

“To-day,” declared Mr. Thomas, “when the 
United States and the old world are trying 
by all the means at the disposal of the mod- 
ern capitalist system to create more organi- 
zation and order, there is a ready-made form- 
ula on the other side of Europe in case we 
should fail. This is a danger which threatens 
us and of which we are warned by far-seeing 
men of all parties. What I wish to em- 
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phasize is this: if we want to spare the world 
the waste of human resources from which 
Russia suffered during the first years of her 
revolution and which she is now trying to 
remedy by bending all her energies for the 
realization of the Five-Year Plan; if we wish 
to bring about the renewal, the transformation 
and the organization of Western and Central 
Europe and North America without violence 
and loss of energy, we must study together 
the methods of peaceful progress towards jus- 
tice and stability. It is essential that we 
should all realize the efforts of collaboration 
which are necessary between all those who care 
for civilization.” 


Annual Reports under Article 4038 of the 
Treaty of Versailles 


The annual reports made by various coun- 
tries on measures taken by them to give effect 
to draft conventions which they had respect- 
ively ratified under provisions of Article 408 
of the Treaty of Versailles were referred to a 
committee composed of 42 members of the 
Conference, of whom fourteen represented 
governments, fourteen employers and fourteen 
workers. Mr. P. M. Draper, Workers’ Dele- 
gate of Canada, was elected Vice-Chairman 
of this committee. Following the procedure 
which had been adopted in 1929 and 1930, the 
reports of the member states had been sub- 
mitted on these matters for preliminary exam- 
imation to a committee of international ex- 
perts in advance of the committee of the 1931 
Conference. The committee of experts 1n its 
report referred particularly to the following 
points: (a) missing, incomplete, or late re- 
ports; (b) failure to carry out the obligation 
incumbent upon the States which have ratified 


a convention, under Article 405, paragraph 7, 
of the Treaty of Versailles; (c) divergent 
views with regard to the interpretation of cer- 
tain conventions; and (d) application of the 
conventions to colonies. 


The committee on Article 408 appointed in 
1930 felt obliged to state in its report that 
“no ratification at all is better than a ratifica- 
tion which remains ineffective”. The Confer- 
ence committee of 1931 associated itself with 
this opinion and affirmed that the conventions 
of the International Labour Conference are 
of a strictly legal character and that immedi- 
ately after the entry into force of each Con- 
vention, the obligations undertaken by the 
contracting states must be sirictly and fully 
carried out. No question was raised either 
by the experts or by the committee of the 
Conference in regard to any of the ratifications 
which have been registered by Canada and 
their due observance. 


In view of divergent views in regard to the 
interpretation of certain conventions, the com- 
mittee suggested that any questions of this 
nature which may arise should be submitted 
in the first instance to the committee of ex- 
perts appointed on Article 408 for examina- 
tion and report and that in case of sufficient 
practical importance the question in dispute 
should be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for authoritative inter- 
pretation. 

The report of the Conference on Article 408 
was adopted without amendment by the gen- 
eral Conference. 

The full texts of the Draft Convention 
concerning Hours of Work in Coal Mines, and 
of the various Resolutions that were adopted 
by the Conference are as follows:— 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING HOURS OF WORK IN COAL MINES 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fifteenth Ses- 
sion on May 28, 1931, and : 
Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to hours of work 
in coal mines, which is the second item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 
adopts, this day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-one, the fol- 
lowing Draft Convention for ratification by the 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, in accordance with the provisions of 

Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 


Article J 


This Convention shall apply to all coal mines, 
that is to say, to any mine from which only 


hard coal or lignite, or principally hard coal or 
lignite together with other minerals, is ex- 
tracted. 

For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“lignite mine” shall mean any mine from which 
coal of a geological period subsequent to the 
carboniferous period is extracted. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“worker” shall mean: 


(a) In underground coal mines, any person 
occupied underground, by whatever em- 
ployer and on whatever kind of work he 
may be employed, except persons engaged 
in supervision or management who do 
not ordinarily perform manual work; 


In open coal mines, any person employed 
directly or indirectly in the extraction 
of coal, except persons engaged in super- 
vision or management who do not ordi- 
narily perform manual work. 


(b) 
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Article 3 


Hours of work in underground hard coal 
mines shall mean the time spent in the mine cal- 
culated as follows: 

1, Time spent in an underground mine ghall 
mean the period between the time when the 
worker enters the cage in order to descend and 
the time when he leaves the cage after re- 
ascending. 

2. In mines where access is by an adit the 
time spent in the mine shall mean the period 
between the time when the worker passes 
through the entrance of the adit and the time 
of his return to the surface. 

3. In no underground hard coal mine shall 
the time spent in the mine by any worker ex- 
ceed seven hours and forty-five minutes in the 
day. 

Article 4 


The provisions of this Convention shall be 
deemed to be complied with if the period be- 
tween the time when the first workers of the 
shift or of any group leave the surface and the 
time when they return to the surface is the 
Same as that laid down in paragraph 3 of 
Article 3. The order of and the time required 
for the descent and ascent of a shift and of any 
group of workers shall, moreover, be approxi- 
mately the same. 


Article § 


Subject to the provisions of the second para- 
graph of this Article, the provisions of this 
Convention shall be deemed to be complied with 
if the national laws or regulations prescribe 
that for calculating the time spent in the mine 
the descent or ascent of the workers is to be 
calculated according to the weighted average 
duration of the descent or ascent of all shifts 
of workers in the whole country. In this case, 
the period between the time when the last 
worker of the shift leaves the surface and the 
time when the first worker of the same shift 
returns to the surface shall not in any mine 
exceed seven hours and fifteen minutes 3 pro- 
vided that no method of regulation ghall be 
permitted by which the hewers as a class of 
workers would on the average work longer 
hours than the other classes of underground 
workers in the same shift. 

Any Member which, having applied the 
method laid down in this Article, subsequently 
applies the provisions of Article 3 and 4 shall 
make the change simultaneously for the whole 
country and not for any part thereof, 


Article 6 


1. Workers shall not be employed on under- 
ground work in coal mines on Sundays and 
legal public holidays. 
lations may, however, authorize the following 
exceptions for workers over 18 years of age: 

(a) For work which, owing to its nature, 
must be carried on continuously; 

(0) For work in connection with the venti- 
lation of the mine and the prevention of 
damage to the ventilation apparatus, 
safety work, work in connection with 
first aid in the case of accident and sick- 
ness, and the care of animals; 

(c) For survey work in 90 far as this can- 
not be done on other days without inter- 
rupting or disturbing the work of the 
undertaking; ; 

(d) For urgent work in connection with ma- 
chinery and other appliances which can- 


National laws or regu- - 


not be carried out during the regular 
working time of the mine, and in other 
urgent or exceptional cases which are 
outside the control of the employer. 

2. The competent authorities shall take ap- 
propriate measures for ensuring that no work 
is done on Sundays and legal public holidays 
except _as authorized by this Article. 

3. Work permitted under paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall be paid for at not less than one- 
and-a-quarter times the regular rate. 

4. Workers who are engaged to any consider- 
able extent on work permitted under paragraph 
1 of this Article shall be assured either a com- 
pensatory rest period or an adequate extra 
payment ‘in addition to the rate specified in 
paragraph 3 of this Article. The detailed ap- 
plication of this provision shall be regulated by 
national laws or regulations. 


Article 7 


Lower maxima than those specified in 
Articles 3, 4 and 5 shall be laid down by regu- 
lations made by public authority for workers 
in workplaces which are rendered particularly 
unhealthy by reason of abnormal conditions of 
temperature, humidity or other cause. 


Article 8 


1, Regulations made by public authority may 
provide that the hours specified in Articles 2, 
4,5 and 7 may be exceeded: 

(a) In case of accident, actual or threatened, 
in case of force majeure, or in case of 
urgent work to be done to machinery, 
plant or equipment in the mine as a re- 
sult of a breakdown of such machinery, 
plant or equipment, even if coal produc- 
tion is thereby incidentally involved, but 
only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary 
working of the mine; 

(6) For workers employed on operations 
which by their nature must be carried on 
continuously or on technical work, in so 
far as their work is necessary for pre- 
paring or terminating work in the ordi- 
nary way or for a full resumption of 
work on the next shift, provided, how- 
ever, that this shall not refer to the pro- 
duction or transport of coal. The addi- 
tional time authorized by this paragraph 
shall not exceed half an hour on any day 
for any individual worker, and in the 
case of all mines in normal operation the 
number of workers concerned shall at no 
time exceed 5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons employed at the mine. 

2. Overtime worked in accordance with the 
provisions of this Article shall be paid for at 
not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regu- 
lar rate. 

Article 9 

Regulations made by public authority may, 
in addition to the provisions of Article 8, put 
not more than sixty hours’ overtime in the year 
at the disposal of undertakings throughout the 
country as a whole. 

This overtime shall be paid for at not less 
than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate, 


Article 10 


The regulations mentioned in Articles t°8 
and 9 shall be made by public authority after 
consultation with the organizations of employ- 
ers and workers concerned. 
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Article 11 


The annual Reports to be submitted under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace shall contain all information as to the 
action taken to regulate the hours of work in 
aceordance with the provisions of Articles 3, 4 
and 5. They shall also furnish complete infor- 
mation concerning the regulations made under 
Articles 7, 8, 9, 12, 13 and 14 and concerning 
their enforcement. 


Article 12 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, the management 
of every mine shall be required:— 

(a) To notify by means of notices conspicu- 
ously posted iat the pithead or in some 
other suitable place, or by such other 
method as may be approved by the public 
authority, the hours at which the workers 
of each shift or group shall begin to 
descend and shall have completed the 
ascent. 

These hours shall be approved by the public 
authority and be so fixed that the time spent 
in the mine by each worker shall not exceed 
the limits prescribed by this Convention. When 
once notified, they shall not be changed except 
with the approval of the public authority and 
by such notice and in such manner as may be 
approved by the public authority. 

(b) To keep a record in the form prescribed 
by national laws or regulations of all 
additional hours worked under Articles 
8 and 9. 


Article 13 


In underground lignite mines Articles 3 and 
4 and Articles 6 to 12 of this Convention 
shall apply subject to the following provi- 
sions :— 

(a) In accordance with such conditions as 
may be prescribed by national laws or 
regulations, the competent authority may 
permit collective breaks involving a 
stoppage of production not to be in- 
cluded in the time spent in the mine, 
provided that such breaks shall in no 
ease exceed thirty minutes for each shift. 
Such (permission shall only be given 
after the necessity for such a system 
has been established by official investiga- 
tion in each individual case, and after 
consultation with the representatives of 
the workers concerned. 

(b) The number of hours overtime provided 
for in Article 9 may be increased to 
not more than seventy-five hours in a 
year. 

In addition, the competent authority may 
approve collective agreements which provide 
for not more than seventy-five hours further 
overtime a year. Such further overtime shall 
likewise be paid for at the rate prescribed in 
Article 9, paragraph 2. It shall not be author- 
ized gemerally for all underground lignite mines, 
but only in the case of individual districts or 
mines where it is required on account of 
special technical or geological conditions. 


Article 14 


In open hard coal and lignite mines Articles 
3 to 13 of this Convenition shall not be appli- 
cable. Nevertheless, members which ratify 
this Convention undertake to apply to these 


mines the provisions of the Washington Con- 
vention of 1919 limiting the hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week, provided that the 
amount of overtime which may be worked in 
virtue of Article 6, paragraph (b), of the said 
Convention shall not exceed one hundred hours 
a year. Where special needs so require, and 
only in such cases, the competent authority 
may approve collective agreements which pro- 
vide for an increase of the aforesaid one 
hundred hours by not more than a further 
hundred hours a year. 


Article 15 


Nothing in this Convention shall have the 
effect of altering national laws or regulations 
with regard to hours of work so as to lessen 
the guarantees thereby afforded to the workers. 


Article 16 


The operation of the provisions of this Con- 
vention may be suspended in any country by 
the Government in the event of emergency 
endangering the national safety. 


Article 17 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 18 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force six months after the 
date on which the ratifications of two of the 
following members have been registered by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Netherlands and Poland. 

Thereafter the Convention shall come into 
foree for any Member six months after the 
as on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered . 


Article 19 


As soon as the ratifications of two of the 
members mentioned in the second paragraph 
of Article 18 have been registered with the 
Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registra- 
tion of ratifications which may be communi- 
cated subsequently by other members of the 
Organization. 

Article 20 


A member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of five 
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years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of three years under the terms provided 
for in this Article. 


Article 21 


At the latest within three years from the 
coming into force of this Convention the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall place on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of the revision of this 
Convention on the following points:— 

(a) The possibility of a further reduction 
in the hours of work provided for in 
paragraph 3 of Article 3; 

(b) The right to have recourse to the ex- 
ceptional method of ealculation laid 
down in Article 5; 

(c) The possibility of modifying the pro- 
visions of Article 13, paragraphs (a) 
and (6), in the direction of a reduction 
of the hours of work 

(d) The possibility of a reduction in the 
amount of overtime provided for in 
Article 14. 

Moreover, at the expiration of each period of 

ten years after the coming into force of this 


Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the 
General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the desir. 
ability of placing on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole or 
in part. 
Article 22 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, the ratification by ia member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
denunciation of this Convention without any 
requirement of delay, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 20 above, if and when the 
BAW revising Convention shall have come into 
orce, 

As from the date of the coming into force of 
the new revising Convention, the present Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 23 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


AGE OF ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO EMPLOYMENT IN NON-INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


The following conclusions comprise the points 
which were adopted by a majority of the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the question of 
the age of admission of children to employment 
in non-industrial occupations:— 


Preamble 


The Conference, having held a first discussion 
on the question of the age of admission of 
children to employment in non-industrial occu- 
pations, first item on the Agenda, requests the 
International Labour Office to frame a com- 
plete questionnaire in order to enable the 
Governments to express their views on all the 
points which might be included in the inter- 
national regulations contemplated and con- 
siders it desirable to consult the Governments 
in particular on the following points:— 


I. General Principle 


(1) Whether they are in favour of inter- 
national regulations, i.e. a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation, on the subject of the age of 
admission of children to employment in non- 
industrial occupations. 

The Committee expressed the opinion that 
the questionnaire should be framed in such a 
way as to lead up to a Draft Convention. 


II. Scope 


(2) Whether all children not covered by the 
three Conventions already adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference should be in- 
cluded in the present Convention. 

(3) (a) Whether they consider that the 
competent authority in each country should 
define the line of demarcation between non- 
industrial occupations and industrial, agricul- 
tural and maritime occupations. 


(b) Whether they consider that the com- 
petent authority should consult employers’ and 
workers’ organizations before defining the 
above line of demarcation. 


III. Age of Admission 


(4) The desirability of adopting a general 
age limit; if so, what age? 

(5) (a) If they are of opinion that 14 years 
should be the age of admission of children to 
non-industrial occupations. 

(6) If they consider that an exception should 
be made for those countries where the school- 
leaving age is higher than fourteen years: in 
such cases should not the age of admission to 
occupation coincide with the _ school-leaving 
age? 


IV. Effects of Employment on Education, 
Light Employment 


(6) The desirability of prohibiting all em- 
ployment during hours of school attendance. 

(7) The desirability of prohibiting altogether 
the employment of children outside of school 
hours, as this would be in their educational 
interest. 

(8) The possibility of allowing light employ- 
ment outside school hours, provided such em- 
ployment is not dangerous or unsuitable for 
children and not such as to prejudice their 
attendance at school. 

(9) The desirability of leaving it to the com- 
petent authority in each country to define 
“light employment,’ or on the contrary of 
including a list of such employments in the 
regulations under consideration. 

(10) The desirability of leaving it to the 
competent authority in each country to lay 
down the conditions in which light employment 
should be authorized. 
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{11) The desirability of limiting employment 
in light work outside school hours. 

(12) The desirability of limiting if necessary 
by international regulations the employment in 
light work of children outside school hours, by 
fixing a definite number of hours: 

on days when instruction is given both morn- 

ing and afternoon; 

on half holidays; 

on whole holidays. 

(13) The desirability, in the interest of the 
physical and mental development of young 
people, of the absolute prohibition of overtime 
and night work for all children employed in 
non-industrial occupations. Is the definition of 
night work to be all work performed between 
8 p.m. and 8 am.? 

(14) The desirability of prohibiting or limit- 
ing employment on Sundays, public holidays 
and during school holidays. 

(15) The desirability of entirely prohibiting, 
by international regulations, the employment 
in light work, before the minimum age of ad- 
mission, of children whose health or education 
might suffer thereby. 


V. Exemptions 


(16) The desirability of taking special ac- 
count, and if so in what way, of certain occu- 
pations, e.g., domestic work. 

(17) Whether an exception should be made 
in the case of establishments in which only 
members of the same family are employed. 

(18) The desirability of special regulations 
or special exemption in the case of technical 
and _ professional schools, this exception being 
conditional upon the work being essentially of 
an educative character and not utilized for 
commercial profit, and being approved and 
supervised by public authority. 

_ (19) In the case of children being employed 
in theatres and in the film industry in the in- 
terests of art and science, what special safe- 
guards for the health and physical develop- 
ment of such children they would recommend? 

(20) Desirability of the absolute prohibition 
of the employment of children in those occupa- 
tions which are dangerous in character or likely 
to injure their morals or health. 

(21) Desirability, by international regula- 
tions, of deciding the question of what occupa- 


tions are considered specially injurious to the 
health or morals of children and of making spe- 
cial regulations for them. : 

(22) Desirability of special regulations for 

the age of admission to street trading. 

(23) In view of the moral dangers attending 

street trading. 

(a) in the case of young females, if they 
should be prohibited altogether from 
street trading up to the age of 18; 

(b) in the case of young males, if the mini- 
mum age should not be higher than the 
age of admission to non-industrial occu- 
pations, and if so, what the age of ad- 
mission should be? 

(24) Desirability of treating employment at 

counters outside shops in the same way, as re- 
gards age of admission, as street trading. 


VI. Various Provisions 


(25) a. Desirability of modifications for 
countries in which climatic conditions or other 
special circumstances make the conditions sub- 
stantially different. 

b. Desirability of a special minimum age for 
these countries and, if so, what age. 


VII. Application 


(26) Desirability of the following methods 
of enforcement of the provisions of the Conven- 


tion: 

(a) lists of children employed to be kept by 
the employer: 

(b) licences to be carried and badges to be 
worn by children engaged in outdoor 
occupations; 

(c) special consideration to be given to pub- 
lic entertainments, such as licences, right 
of entry, ete. 

(d) penalties to be imposed for non-observ- 
ance of conditions of control; 

(e) any other recommendations suggested. 

(27) Whether provision should be made for 
adequate public supervision of the enforcement 
of the protective measures laid down. 

(28) Whether persons who have been con- 
victed of crime or who are notorious drunkards 
should be forbidden to employ children other 
than their own, and whether the same_pro- 
vision shall apply when such persons are living 
in the same family community and desire to 
employ children other than their own. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE STATES MEMBERS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
AND INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion is intended to be universal in its member- 
ship and in the scope of its activities; 

And whereas certain countries of industrial 
importance and others have not yet seen their 
way to become Members of the Organization 
with the result that large numbers of workers 
are excluded from the international protection 
_that only the Organization can give, and fur- 
ther certain countries which have already as- 
sumed the obligations of membership are still 
being represented by incomplete delegations at 
successive Sessions of the Conference thereby 
seriously disturbing the balance of interests 
represented in the Organization to the prejudice 
of the workers. 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility and advisability of 
instructing the International Labour Office to 
prepare for the consideration of an early Ses- 
sion of the Conference a report on the steps, if 
any, which have been or may be taken to induce 
such countries as are not Members of the Or- 
ganization either to become Members or to ac- 
cept the Conventions and Recommendations 
passed by the Conference, indicating at the 
same time the progress which has been achieved 
in the direction of remedying the unsatisfac- 
tory situation which arises year after year in 
the Conference owing to the presence of incom- 
plete delegations. 


— 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE EFFECT GIVEN TO THE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Whereas more than a decade has elapsed 
since the International Labour Organization 
was established and it seems desirable that the 
General Conference should have an opportunity 
for taking stock of the legislative and other 
results obtained from the Conventions and the 
Recommendations hitherto adopted with a view 
to ascertaining the practical benefits which 
have accrued to the workers as a consequence 
of the adoption and application of such Con- 
ventions and Recommendations; and 

Whereas adequate machinery already exists 
in the procedure for submitting annual reports 
under Article 408 of the Treaty on the applica- 
tion of ratified Conventions including the work 
of the Committee of Experts and of the Con- 
ference Committee on Article 408, and in the 
ten-yearly reports on the working of the Con- 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE 


ventions provided for in the Conventions 
themselves to enable some idea to be formed as 
regards the extent to which the States have 
taken legislative or other measures to apply 
the Conventions to which they are parties and 
to some extent also the practical value of such 
Conventions, while mo such machinery exists in 
the case of the Recommendations; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the advisability of instructing the 
International Labour Office to submit for the 
consideration if possible of the next Session of 
the Conference a detailed report on the 
measures taken by the States Members to apply 
the Recommendations which they have aak- 
cepted along with such material as is already 
available with regard to the working of the 
Convention. 


CONVOCATION OF AN ADVISORY 


CONFERENCE OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES 


Whereas the labour conditions obtaining in 
the Asiatic countries are somewhat different 
from those obtaining in the Western countries; 

Whereas those labour conditions deserve to 
be considered in greater detail than is gener- 
ally possible at the General Conference, and 
improved so as to bring them more into con- 
formity with the general standards laid down 
by the International Labour Organization; 

Whereas it is commonly objected that many 
of the Conventions hitherto adopted by the 
General Conference were framed more particu- 
larly with reference to European conditions; 
and 


Whereas the failure to ratify these Conven- 
tions on those and other grounds has caused 
profound disappointment among the workers 
throughout the Asiatic countries; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of consulting the 
Governments of the Asiatic countries Members 
of the International Labour Organization with 
a view to the convening at a reasonably early 
date of an advisory conference, including repre- 
sentatives of organized employers and workers, 
to consider such special matters affecting labour 
conditions in the East as may appear proper to 
the Governing Body and to report thereupon 
to the Governing Bedy. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING REPRESENTATION AT THE CONFERENCE OF 
WORKERS IN COLONIES AND MANDATED TERRITORIES AND 
NATIVE COLOURED WORKERS 


The Conference draws the attention of the 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization to the Resolutions passed by the 
Tenth and Twelfth Sessions of the Conference 
regarding the desirability of securing direct 
representation at the Conference of workers in 
colonies and mandated territories and of 
native and coloured workers; 

The Conference reaffirms the two Resolutions 
passed by the Tenth and Twelfth Sessions of 


the International Labour Conference and hopes 
that the State Members which are responsible 
for the administration of colonies and mandated 
territories or countries wherein the white 
people are the ruling class but where the 
natives or coloured workers form either a 
majority or a substantial portion of the popu- 
lation, will give effect to the said Resolutions 
at the future sessions of the Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONDITIONS OF WORK IN UNORGANIZED 
INDUSTRIES AND NON-INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES 


Whereas the conditions of work in unorgan- 
ized industries and non-industrial occupations 
of Asiatic countries are in many respects worse 
than those in organized and industrial occupa- 
tions, and it is urgently desirable that the 
conditions in such industries and occupations 
should be improved as soon as possible; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the advisability of requesting the 
Governments of the States Members concerned 


to undertake in their respective countries en- 
quiries into the conditions of labour in unor- 
ganized industries and non-industrial occupa- 
tions, and to communicate the results of such 
enquiries not later than the end of the year 
1933 to the International Labour Office, in 
order to enable the Governing Body and the 
Conference, in the light of all the facts avail- 
able, to consider what action, if any, may be 
taken to improve the conditions of labour in 
such industries and occupations. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF 
WORKERS EMPLOYED IN ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 


Whereas serious accidents are liable to 
occur to workers employed in the generation, 
transformation, distribution or use of eleic- 
trical energy, and the general utilization of 
electrical power is rapidly extending, the Con- 


ference invites the Governing Body to consider 
the advisability of placing the question of the 
protection against accidents of workers so em- 
ployed on the Agenda of a future Session of 
the International Labour Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


The Conference, having examined the Direc- 
tors’ Report on the progress of ratifications, 

Expresses its disappointment that the ratifi- 
cation of its decisions has not been more riapid 
and more widespread; 

Asks the International Labour Office to con- 
tinue by every means in its power to draw 
attention to the importance and urgency of 
ratification; 


Ventures to ask the Members of the Organi- 
zation:— 

(1) to give immediate consideration to the 
possibility of further ratifications, and 

(2) to examine, particularly where constitu- 
tional reform is in prospect, the machinery for 
the consideration, ratification and application 
of international Labour Conventions, 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the possibility of placing the question of free- 
dom of association on the Agenda of the Inter- 


national Labour Conference in as shirt a time 
as possible, with a view to the adoption of an 
international Convention to ensure freedom of 
association of the workers. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING MEASURES TO BE TAKEN IN THE ECONOMIC 
SPHERE TO REMEDY THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS IN THE COAT 
INDUSTRY 


Whereas the Resolution adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at its 
Tenth Session in September, 1929, asked the 
International Labour Organization to consider 
international regulation of working conditions, 
including hours of work, in coal mines, with a 
view to the conclusion of ome or more inter- 
national Conventions in this matter ; 

Whereas the Fourteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference decided that the 
question should be referred to the Fifteenth 
Session with the object of arriving finally at 
the adoption of a Convention ; 

Whereas, too, the Assembly, in accordance 
with proposals submitted to it by the Economic 
Committee, considered that international action 
for the purpose of overcoming the difficulties at 
present being encountered in the coal industry 
should also include measures in the economic 
field, and for this reason in the resolution re- 
ferred to above, invited the Council to convene 
a Conference of the Governments concerned for 
studying the recommendations formulated by 
the Economic Committee; 

Whereas, moreover action in this direction, 
which was also advocated by the International 


Miners’ Federation in a resolution adopted at 
Nimes in 1927, which resolution has since been 
endorsed on different occasions by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the said International, has 
not so far been taken to an extent which could 
improve the situation in the coal industry, 
which not only continues to be unsatisfactory 
but is constantly becoming worse; 

Whereas the International Labour Office, 
within the limits assigned to it by Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, has dealt with the 
social aspect of the coal problem; 

The Fifteenth Session of the International 
Lakour Conference invites the Governing Body 
to draw the attention of the other competent 
bodies of the League of Nations to the results 
which have been secured by its own efforts to 
regulate internationally hours of work in coal 
mines and to urge such bodies not to delay 
further taking any measures which can contri- 
bute in the economic field to remedying the 
international crisis in the coail industry, where 
a solution of the problem in the social field is 
not possible without an economic agreement to 
supplement it. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE LIST OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND 
THE INCLUSION OF SILICOSIS IN THIS LIST 


Whereas the Committee on occupational dis- 
eases appointed by the 1925 Session of the Con- 
ference expressed the opinion that the Govern- 
ing Body should be instructed to include in the 
agenda of a future Conference, and if possible 
in 1926, a new and additional proposed Draft 
Convention containing a list of occupational 
diseases which would seem to merit addition to 
those mentioned in the 1925 Convention; 


Whereas such a list of occupational diseases 
and toxic substances was framed in joint agree- 
ment by the Correspondence Committee on In- 
dustrial Hygiene of the International Labour 
Office at the meeting it held in Geneva from 
April 16 to 18, 1928; 

Whereas the said list was officially ecommuni- 
cated to the Governing Body, which took note 
of it at the meeting it held on April 25, 1928; 
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Whereas, moreover, the inclusion of silicosis 
in the said list was postponed by the said Cor- 
respondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
pemding the result of fresh scientific research 
in different countries; 

Whereas silicosis has been a subject of re- 
search of this kind not only nationally but also 
in the international field: International Occu- 
pational Diseases Congress, held at Lyons in 
April, 1929; International Silicosis Couference, 
held at Johannesburg in August, 1930; 

Whereas the latter Conference settled 
principle that from the medical 


the 
standpoint 


silicosis constitutes an occupational disease liable: 
to involve diminution of capacity for work; 

Whereas the results of the International 
Silicosis Conference were communicated by the 
International Labour Office for information to 
the States Members of the International Labour 
Organization; 

The International Labour Conference at its 
Fifteenth Session invites the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of including in the 
Agenda of a future Session of the International 
Labour Conference, and if possible in 1932, the 
question of drawing up an additional list of 
occupational diseases, including silicosis. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONDITION OF LABOUR IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


Considering the economic difficulties which 
are manifesting themselves in the iron and steel 
industry throughout the world; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 


to consider the possibility of undertaking an 
investigation as early as possible into the con- 
ditions of work in the iron and steel industry 
in the various countries. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE RATIFICATION OF THE AMENDMENT TO 
ARTICLE 393 OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Whereas the participation by an increased 
number of States Members in the work of the 
Governing Body is desirable in order to pro- 
mote closer and more active co-operation in the 
betterment of labour conditions throughout the 
world; 

Whereas at the Fourth Session of the Con- 
ference held in 1922 a draft amendment to 
Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace was adopted which had as its object the 
increase of the membership of the Governing 
Body from 24 to 32; and while the Conference 
notes with gratification that 42 out of the 44 
States Members whose ratifications are neces- 
sary have duly ratified the said draft amend- 


ment, and that one of States Members repre- 
sented on the Council of the League of Nations 
has announced its adhesion to this amendment 
subject to the observance, of the necessary con- 
stitutional formalities; 

The Conference expresses its deep disappoint- 
ment that this amendment has not been put 
into application after nine years; and 

The Conference specially requests the Gov- 
erning Body to make all possible fresh efforts 
to ensure that there may be no further delay in 
bringing the amendment into operation; the 
Conference further requests the Governing 
Body to make a report on its efforts and the 
progress made concerning the matter to the 
next Session of the Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE ACTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION TO REMEDY UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Conference, having discussed the Direc- 
tor’s Report and having heard the speech by 
the Director which concluded the discussion, 

Requests the Governing Body, taking into 
account the record of the Conference, to con- 


sider the effect which might be given to the 
proposals which have been made for the con- 
tinuance and development of the action of the 
International Labour Organization to remedy 
unemployment and its consequences. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONSULTATION OF GOVERNMENTS WITH 
A VIEW TO THE PREPARATION OF THE DECENNIAL REPORTS 


Whereas the report of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, for which 
provision is made in Article 7A of the Stand- 
ing Orders of the Governing Body, cannot give 
all the necessary and desired information unless 
the Governments have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion with regard to the re- 
vision of the Convention concerned; 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to instruct the International Labour Office, be- 
fore preparing the said report, to ask the Gov- 
ernments to inform it, after consultations with 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, of their opinion concerning the revision 
of the Convention in question. 





Representatives of twenty-nine manufac- 
turers of pulp and paper in the province of 
Quebec, at a meeting held at Montreal early 
in July, decided to organize a safety associa- 
tion under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act enacted by the Legislature 
at its recent session. The Act provides that 
employers carrying on industries in Schedule 


1 may form themselves into an association for 
accident prevention; if the Commission con- 
siders that such an association is sufficiently 
representative of the industry any safety rules 
that may be drawn up by such an association 
may be made binding upon all employers in 
the industries in that class (Lasour GaAzETTH, 
May, 1931, page 527.) 
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The Fourth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 


The Fourth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians met at Geneva from 20 
to 23 May, 1931. Twenty-six countries were 
represented, including the United States, which 
though not a member of the International 
Labour Organization ig interested in the tech- 
nical and social aspects of its work. 

Canada was represented at the conference 
by Mr. Renaud, of the staff of the Canadian 
office. The other countries sending repre- 
sentatives were Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The Conference unanimously elected Mr. 
J. Hilton, British delegate, as Chairman. 

The subject dealt with at the conference 
was the purchasing power of wages in various 
countries, statistics on which have been com- 
piled and published by the International 
Labour Office since 1924 and have also been 
given from time to time in summary form in 
the Lasour Gazerte (December, 1930, page 
1471, etc.). This subject, the Statistics’ of 
Real Wages, was also on the agenda of the 
Second Conference of Labour Statisticians in 
April, 1925 (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1925, page 
602). 

In the Resolutions it adopted, the Confer- 
ence, recognizing the value of the information 


as to wages and prices which has in the past 
been collected by the International Labour 
Office for the purpose of calculations relating 
to the purchasing power of wages in different 
countries, made a number of recommenda- 
tions with the object of improving the bases 
and methods of compilation of such statistics. 

It declared among other resolutions that it 
would be desirable to include in the data re- 
ferring to cost of living, information on the 
relative level of rents, and it expressed the 
wish that the International Labour Office in- 
vite the statistical authorities in each country 
to furnish regular information on this subject. 

The Conference recommended that the Gov- 
erning Body place the question of the supply 
of the data required for the purpose of these 
international comparisons of wages and cost 
of living on the agenda of a future Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, with a view to the 
framing of a Convention binding the Govern- 
ments which ratify it to collect and supply the 
information at regular intervals. 

It recommended that a small Committee 
of Experts representing the competent na- 
tional statistical authorities might be set up. 
The function of this Committee would be to 
assist the Office in its work of developing and 
publishing wage and cost of living statistics, 
and in preparing for any future international 
conferencee which might appear desirable in 
the near future. 





48-Hour Week for Women in Shops in New York State 


The New York State Legislature, at its 
session this year, enacted a law to provide 
for the establishment of a 48-hour week for 
women in mercantile establishments, The 
new law, which took effect on July 1, allows 
for two working schedules, one of 8 hours a 
day for a six-day week; and the other pro- 
viding for a weekly half holiday and permit- 
ting nine hours a day for five days a week, 
plus four and a half hours on the day of the 
half holiday, making a working week of 494 
hours. The new law was worked out in a 
series of conferences between representatives 
of employer groups and the Women’s Trade 
Union League and Consumers’ League of New 
York representing working women. 

For the firms on the six-day schedule, over- 
time, exclusive of inventory, is limited to 10 
hours a year, with equivalent time off ; and 
for the firms granting the half holiday, to 25 
hours a year. Under previous legislation, 
overtime for women employees amounting to 


78 hours a year was allowed those manufactur- 
ing and mercantile firms which gave a weekly 
half holiday, while those on the straight six- 
day schedule were permitted to use no over- 
time. 





The Quarterly Summary of Australian Sta- 
tistics published by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, gives the 
area under wheat in the fiscal year 1930-1931, 
as 18,149,424 acres, with a production of 215,- 
625,651 bushels, or 11-88 bushels per acre. The 
following figures are given for manufacturing 
industries in the period 1928-29: number of 
establishments, 22,916; hands employed, 
450,482; salaries and wages paid, £90,986,908 ; 
value of plant machinery, land and buildings, 
£239,348,849; value of materials used, £238,- 
938,566; value added by manufacture, £167,- 
623,316; value of output, £420,445,288. Of the 
total number of employees, 333,110 were male 
and 117,372 were female. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation with Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


N account was given in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the ex- 
penditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following joint expenditures have been 
approved by the Minister of Labour up to 
June 30:— 





Total cost of 
Public tee 


Province an 
Undertakings 
Princo. Hdyyvard: Island .c..ceas manent fer 200, 000 
INOVERS COIS. oi Ur. ra ee 2,338,875 
New is TUunS WACK! 5.0 duane aie yea eee 1,452, 675 
QE beGiissc ht esi NSE septa: RI 10, 064, 850 
COAG TO eran Reg 54 ei eee a to. b56 127 
ManiGooaee ss. ks 1 Preteen eee ee 2,563,761 
Sackatehewaniueen sccscpeetes es ee 2,900, 157 
Saskatchewan (Drought area)............:... 1,014,545 
Alberta te..t.cee 3: EI ee ee 2,839, 232 
BeitishiColumbiacuys...23 $2 hoe eee ee 3,439, 893 
SILOM Se Une ose beat Coe RE oe ee 20,000 
GradeCrossing Hund!) a.k.a 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific: Railway. 4-8 see ee 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways................-. 14,119, 403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks Branch)......... 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia @oall.-...-.-..0. nn. 150,000 
70, 655, 830 


The various provinces, railway companies 
and departments of the Government, which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1980, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to June 30, 1931. Details for each prov- 
ince are as follows:— 





1Individuals} Number of 


given Man-days 

Locality, etc. employ- work 

ment given 
INOVE SCOURt HN tees acne ens. 32,581 480,994 
Prince Edward Island............. 2:195 19,389 
New Brunswick: ; Senos cee 19,500 270,000 
GQnispeceyrs orev ee. Mee eee 85, 452 1, 069, 284 
2Ontanio, . daceiscee «date, aes 43,000 2,384, 000 
Meamitobaes hp: teow mrs 28,997 316,519 
Saskatchewan. .i:...%5)/ Pi. 26,506 593,592 
Alberta sine boas. « sateen hase 22,580 369,472 
BritisnrC@olimbiaee ss.) oe oot 33, 586 700,926 
EKOMEEAS See hee ers) ee ce 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 9,538 291,115 
Canadian National Railways....... 6, 232 175, 453 
Lotals tan de eth. svarn ashi de 310,317 6, 672, 840 


1 This figures does not include repeaters, i.e., no one indi- 
vidual is counted more than once, although he may have been 
laid off and re-employed. 

2In the City of Toronto from November Ist, 1930, to 
April 30th, 1931, 10,134 men were given work, totalling 112,177 
man-days. 

8 Saskatchewan number of team-days, 141,823. 


It will be seen from above figures that at 
least 310,317 individuals have been given em- 
ployment and 6,672,840 man-days work from 
commencement of operation, under the Un- 
employment Relief Act to June 30, 1931. 

It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in the 
production and distribution of the materials 
of all kinds which have been necessarily in- 
volved in the construction of the public works 
and undertakings which have been so far car- 
ried on. 

The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to June 
30, 1931 :— 


a 
06=_—@=@o_0O_0eO0+F—OoOoOoDnOoDoaoaooeeeee ee 





Families Individuals 
‘ granted grante 
Province Direct Direct 
Relief Relife 
INOV ES SCOLIS Se echt cudenie eter 2,790 
Prince Edward Island.........).....-... 496 
New Brunswick............... 400 
RUC ORE os rly eum «0 Py aetiae 39,669 including 196,163 
Ontario?2,$ TA e ree ak i omen 19,000 
Manitoba... ©. ata. ne..G ee 13,588 including 40,509 
POSS DC Oy SAN ra fr choc ia, ss’ oer ees 22,268 
Biisercas 29.9... ee 6,699 and 20, 428 
British Columbias sods ...yaaue 65977 ond 16, 406 


a ca Oi ee ERS A enti eet 


1Jn addition to above the Cities of Montreal and Quebec 
report having given 324,620 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,794,304 meals. 


2 Including individuals. 

§ Direct Relief given in Toronto, December 3rd, 1930, to 
April 27th, 1931, to 9,338 familes with 14,818 children. Casual 
Relief given December 13th, 1930, to April 30th, 1931, 172,772 
nights’ lodgings and 527,745 meals. 


The American Labour Legislation Review 
states that since state unemployment insurance 
funds have been given much unfavourable 
publicity because of their mounting obliga- 
trons and the consequent financial difficulties 
in which some have become involved, a recent 
report concerning the prosperous condition of 
the fund in the Irish Free State is of particu- 
lar interest. The administration of the fund 
has been so successful that an accumulated 
debt was practically paid off by the end of 
1930, and contributions by employers, workers 
and the state have been reduced while the 
The 


reduction in the rate of contributions will re- 


scale of benefits remains unchanged. 


lieve employers and workers of a total pay- 
ment amounting to approximately 250,000 
pounds per year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1 was 7,865, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 940,875 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,808, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 198,059 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department cf Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau cf Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1931, as reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of June 
showed further improvement, according to 
data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 7,865 firms throughout Canada, 
whose payrolls aggregated 940,875 persons, 
as compared with 927,487 on May 1. This in- 
crease of 13,438 persons, or 1-4 per cent 
brought the index number to 103-6, as com- 
pared with 102-2 in the preceding month and 
116-5, 122-2, 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 96-4, 
98:5, 90-3 and 87-7 on June 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The employment afforded 


by the co-operating firms was less than on the 


same date in the last four years, but was 
greater than on June 1 in the preceding years 
of the record. 

Large advances were registered in con- 
struction, and transportation, trade, services 
and communications also reported increases. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, logging and 
mining showed curtailment. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Expansion was indicated in all of the five 
economic areas, firms in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces employing the greatest num- 
ber of extra workers. 


Maritime Provinces—Further gains were 
noted in the Maritime Provinces, according to 
statistics received from 598 employers with 
a combined working force of 72,086 persons, 
as compared with 71,254 on May 1. This in- 
crease was considerably less than that reported 
on June 1 last year, when the index was many 
points higher. Manufacturing (particularly 


of lumber, fish and textile products), logging, 
mining, trade and _ construction registered 
heightened activity, the improvement in the 
last-named being most pronounced. On the 
other hand, transportation was seasonally 
slacker, and iron and steel plants also released 
employees. 


Q@uebec—Construction and transportation 
recorded important increases in personnel jn 
Quebee, and there were also gains in the trade 
group. On the other hand, manufacturing 
was slacker, particularly in the iron and steel 
division, and logging and mining also showed 
less activity. Employment was in smaller 
volume than on the same date in 1930. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,831 firms em- 
ploying 277,954 workers on June Tor “5,007 
more than in their last monthly report. 


Ontarto—Employment in Ontario showed 
a further but smaller advance; the index, at 
104-2, was lower than on June 1, 1930, when 
larger gains had been noted in the province. 
The payrolls of the 3,489 co-operating: estab- 
lishments aggregated 386,070 employees, as 
against 384,622 on May 1. Construction and 
transportation registered the greatest expan- 
sion, but gains were also noted in logging and 
mining. In manufacturing, considerable in- 
creases in the lumber, animal food, building 
material, mineral product and some other 
groups were offset by losses in iron and steel, 
textile and pulp and paper factories. 

Prairie Provinces——Construction, especially 
railroad construction, transportation, services 
and communications reported improvement 
in the Prairie Provinces, but iron and _ steel 
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factories and trade released employees. The 
1,161 firms whose statistics were tabulated 
employed 125,312 persons, as against 121,098 
in the preceding month. Larger increases were 
indicated on June 1, 1930, and the index then 
was higher. 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
79,453 workers was registered by the 786 re- 
porting employers, who had 78,106 at the be- 
ginning of May. Employment was in smaller 
volume than in the early summer of 1930, 
when the gains indicated were on a larger 
scale. Construction and transportation re- 
corded the most noteworthy expansion on the 
date under review, but trade and services also 
afforded heightened employment, whiie metal 
works and mining showed curtailment. 
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over their May 1 staffs. Transportation con- 
struction and trade reported increases, but 
manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, was slacker. The index, at 107-1, 
was lower than in June, 1930. 


Quebec—Continued, but smaller gains were 
registered in Quebec City, chiefly in manufac- 
turing and transportation. Statements were 
tabulated from 140 establishments having 
13,759 workers, as against 13,661 in the pre- 
ceding month. Considerable advances had 
been indicated at the beginning of June a year 
ago, when the index was a few points lower. 
Employment as reported by the employers 
making returns, was in greater volume on the 
date under review than on June 1 in any other 
year for which statistics are available. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
four of the eight cities for which separate com- 
pilations are made: Montreal, Quebec, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver all showed considerable 
gains; declines were noted in Toronto, Ham- 
ilton and Windsor, including the adjacent 
Border Cities, while in Ottawa there was no 
general change. 

Montreal—Improvement was recorded in 
Montreal, where the 1,020 co-operating firms 
employed 144,625 persons, an increase of 232 
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Toronto.—Returns were furnished by 1,109 
employers in Toronto with 123,216 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 124,224 on May 
1. Manufacturing, particularly of textile and 
iron and steel products, was slacker, but im- 
provement was shown in construction and 
transportation. The index was lower than on 
June 1, 1930, when general gains had been 
indicated. 


Ottawa—Construction showed heightened 
activity in Ottawa but manufacturing released 
some employees, so that the general situation 
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was unchanged; employment was at a rather 
lower level than at the beginning of June last 
year, when an increase had been recorded. A 
combined working force of 14,457 employees 
was indicated by the 163 co-operating firms; 
this was practically the same as in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Hamilton—Further reductions in staffs were 
noted in Hamilton, where 231 employers re- 
ported 32,376 workers on their paylists, as com- 
pared with 33,698 at the beginning of May. 
Most of the decrease took place in manufac- 
turing, notably in iron and steel plants, but 
construction also showed a decline. Employ- 
ment was not so active as on the same date a 


year ago, when a smaller contraction was 
noted. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Employment in the Border Cities showed a 
decline on June 1, when data were received 
from 133 firms with 12,293 employees, or 733 
less than at the beginning of May. Most of 
the reduction took place in automobile factor- 
ies, while construction was rather busier. 
Smaller losses had been registered on June 1, 
1930, and employment was then in greater 
volume. 

Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
30,210 persons was indicated by the 370 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of al 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I, INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Maritime : Prairie British 
: Provinces Quebee Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
a ee ee ee EE OR rE Os Ce) A ek cae a Sea oe we sme a seas i 
June 1, 1921 100-4 79-5 90-4 90-5 82-8 
June 1, 1922 98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
June 1, 1923 105-5 95-4 103-1 94-8 89-1 
June 1, 1924 101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
June 1, 1925 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
June 1, 1926 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
June 1, 1927 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
Jan. 1, 1928 97-1 99-6 101-9 107°5 91-4 
BSD. bile tasinclnbsaebythol ee, Lo 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
Man. Bobedotestcte ot docked Res tea 97-5 100-8 106-3 101-8 97-0 
LN fe (Oe EE OREO RO MRCIAT SIT yin > —pppe pos 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
MSY bids ve pdivtbwvtunidnediniialotieias.. a 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
et Per eee or ey rater en Maa BB 107-2 119-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
duly, acl i ee eer 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
BOB eed mtr in toshaeete thew beantend em OR ce, 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
Sept. | eae. tet ak) nA ee 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
Opt.) WOK: Joh vacal.n tc okie. ee eee 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
NOU: becdernestresnsetertrchieeeenctueeetetlilir desea, 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
Deo. Et ee 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
Jan. 1, 1929 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
te ae EOP Persie meen oo so eee 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Mats Lil slats taal okie Loca a ee es 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
April Paleo peace hace a ee tape ee 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
May) Bo rigastecwciiscinc.-. Men te ee 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
UNS bad rev stncunt ost -anmcientertedke bes aie 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
aly [Tie ere eee oe 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
UE: bd di cians Ronee. MR, oe 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
ODE. be Srtorins beapetnnl t reel ee cai heed ta 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
ete PAT Vee ee cl 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
NOV. bi-D. tvatoaldtpaen nape ence te 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
NE OE Oe ee ee oh a 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
Jan. 1, 1930 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
Sc el are Hemera Pei  eaieataie 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
Mig FE PAGANS Aly, oe, EG 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
RAMEE E liccs obi fete (meee. Ey. 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
PRY PML ss eee | ara ee Meee ee 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
Jie, Riles o,. Jed, Hane, eo | ae 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
TT fila. PORE. fein Bohan... }. ake 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
AME here Nite ahs a TLL en ee, ee 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
Soper Ae ec Wel arses ange fo a 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
2) Se Salat Rs aah Fe SoS RS 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
ie ASE serge alate cr hog MBI 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
Dees Vea): a ee | pa 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
Jan. TS 1931 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
Reb INR. Bee. an aes | oe 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
Mar. dm tera eae: Bee, De een, | hae 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
DAL As, cy en ene are 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
May 1, 1931 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
JRurte Qai SSA... A ITY Sd 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
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who had 29,568 employees on May 1. This 
gain involved a larger number of persons than 
that noted at the beginning of June last year, 
but the index was then higher. Most of the 
advance recorded in June of the present year 
was in construction, manufacturing and com- 
munications, while trading establishments re- 
leased some help. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing, trade, com- 
munications and transportation reported minor 
gains in Vancouver, and there were larger in- 
creases in construction. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 317 employers with 30,840 workers 
in their employ, as compared with 30,180 on 


May 1. Practically no change, on the whole, 
was indicated on June 1 a year ago, when the 
index was a few points higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


Statements were tabulated from 4,767 manu- 
facturers employing 489,837 operatives, as com- 
pared with 496,231 in the preceding month. 
Gains of a seasonal nature were registered in 
lumber mills, while advances were also made 
in the fish-preserving, vegetable food, building 
material, woollen, cotton, electric current and 
mineral product industries. On the other hand, 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasie II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
8=_a=aeajanan@j#oyqeoalonawawoaws—=—0N—T©0—$@>=$q eee 


ee eS ee — | | | ___ f_L_e 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
PUNO EL A022 sreetests-5, 5 47 ST Ore aes Soca 95-7 
Ue 192 Sie retess. «2s OCs Oe [meee cele ee 99-3 
DUDS IZ4 eee. O74 ee persed. se. 94-1 
“i AES 05 IRS LOD ie ao a 96-8 96-8 95-8 
AE eG > a aS 104-5 90-3 99-7 
Neel LOD Matt ata. ccis.c « 104-5 110-9 107-0 
cigeai, Ae DE a eg 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Lote cle sh Sa ae 100-3 110-9 105-4 
ERT as LEA et cares, aicie 101-0 106-3 106°4 
FADE alert rnb et: 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Wile aq Bie apcle ee coleeemn ale 105-9 112-8 110-2 
“Ue cea Wik ae ie ae a ae 109-7 117-0 112-7 
CSE 7 SR ie la wea a 110-4 131-6 112-8 
Zi rast begs, Ae cle telferd.'e 112-1 130-2 113-6 
RE) 0) ARN OA ede dem 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Ochoa lo, oc ce fe 114-3 131-0 117-0 
NOR Lapis coco ieee 115-1 126-6 119-3 
NOC. BL an x ete 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Jain ed, O20 eee. a5 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Heb, > Ligeadgoeen: 106-9 114-3 115-9 
i oa eae OO Mapped 2 a te 107-5 112-8 116-6 
PADI! Verte cauaaae eet 108-2 116-2 118-6 
UNE AE IB RR ce Re 114-2 117-1 120-7 
UNOM tLe tee, Sacre s <4 119-3 122-0 122-1 
DU Vemelren sete. ak. 120-3 128-8 123-7 
SNE 2am I A peer iam In 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Sapte celery ac. cee oe 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Chak seta aaec et. 120-5 131-7 126°3 
EN Gir Leterme eet tere 121-8 133-6 125-0 
iB rey teks bran Risin bate & 117-1 127-1 122-9 
AM atl 30h ene 107-2 123-4 117-6 
GD reo Wt aac 109-5 112-5 116-4 
IN benrosaadit Use Ble: ae tes omen ie 108-7 110-0 115-9 
PDE Ls accu Bans: 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Maye I te series - 110-8 115-3 117-8 
Linnie Ge ee Beene ac 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Rt Veet batts ote acest. 116-0 130-1 117-8 
NE Lae eee ate 114-5 138-2 115-4 
OUGrcs Lact ca. secre 113-2 138-5 114-7 
Oe Festa he, BRO DE 114-1 138-3 116-2 
IN Fay Fee Rn eda 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Goa Bs agen Share 108-6 128-0 113-8 
TERT pe tagl be JCS lee aang eae ie 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Web. Laer oe ates 102-8 120-7 107-1 
26 fae OF Be on caele ee 105-1 123-3 107-5 
NS Ye goa elated oe 106-2 122-2 109-5 
LNA IRIS atest se ee a 107-0 125-7 111-4 
ASUS hall ayes eee Rees eke 107-1 126-7 110:3 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at June l, 
TOS deserters tens Sees 15-4 1-5 13-1 


Ottawa Hamilto Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
eis Re PR iF ies Ce Aeon W PRE a, Ce 95-1 84-1 
116-7 EN is Ble Be FER) Rd 89-2 82-0 
108-2 Bice Moc. eee 85-6 86-3 
106-6 OORT b mibaess aleve. i 87-5 89-3 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
Lites 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107°6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127:8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104°6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107.4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 | 98-8 106-9 
1-5 3-4 1:3 3-2 3°3 
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iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, leather- 
using, electrical apparatus, pulp and _ paper, 
clothing, tobacco and some other factories 
were slacker. Employment was in smaller 
volume than on June 1, 1930, when general 
improvement had been reported in manufac- 
turing. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number em- 
ployed in this group, particularly in the fish- 
preserving division in the Maritime Provinces. 
Statistics were tabulated from 237 firms em- 
ploying 19,738 persons, as compared with 18,- 
243 in the preceding month. This increase 


was not so extensive as that reported on June 
1, 1930, and the index was then a few points 
higher. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group generally showed a falling off, which 
was somewhat larger than that indicated in 
the same month last year, when however the 
index was several points lower. The working 
forces of the 241 co-operating employers 
totalled 18,557 persons, as against 19,041 in 
the preceding month. The largest declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was noted in lumber mills, and 


Notr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
oA eae Bag A Ue el ate NE 87-7 87-8 85-4 
PURO WORD Rey FL pti omne 90-3 91-1 67-7 
UNG pel O23" nie eke. yee 98-5 101-2 94 
Pune Ih MOZ4 Roe ete eee 96-4 95-7 96-6 
June 1925 44 ap ners tan 95-6 95-6 92-6 
June 02 1926) F oe Ad ae 102-2 101-6 96-4 
une Alt OO hen or Aw ea ne, 107-2 106-9 86-8 
any ale GIR Se eee 100-7 97-9 163-2 
OCS) CIN Gea ok aati och 102-0 102-3 169-5 
NEAT Sed ea Br epcigen tee soive, 102-6 104-7 159-6 
BAD TE MLM AYES oy doa ook Geka 102-3 106-6 88-3 
DG i OR og ty sade 106-8 109-0 78°5 
1 AST ees Sane ai 113-8 112-6 85-9 
SEEDY yh. Darah haan 2 Viv, ee 117-7 113-1 69-5 
7A CoRR Dicre tes (a= Ab: “pom SOM SCs 119-3 115-2 68-6 
nop RAY Mele SES <> a 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Ao i, ae OR ee 118-8 115-7 98-5 
Ree Re one Men a PL 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Eee: Re et a 116-7 112-9 178-1 
a Bay C4 em Re 109-1 107-3 171-0 
i Sie Si» 5) Rie ie, 110-5 112-8 178-3 
NUP Sami CR Bae velo ae 111-4 115-7 167-8 
IN DGiny Mili P27 ae ee Ie aks 110-4 116-5 83-1 
NUR es SSP OR ON ON ie thd 116-2 119-8 75-8 
‘UTbtsY oT ge Werterce aes A eee eae One 122-2 121-2 92-7 
“IT pais IRL fae Sh) ee 124-7 120-3 80-1 
ANY agi MR Seah, aie Sa oe Ac oe es 127-8 121-6 74-0 
PORE. SU Aid fa gett eoek ee 126-8 119-8 83-6 
ORR Bleed ee pk On nee oe 125-6 120-2 117-1 
INOV.4 BLSIN arr cee ec aes 124-6 117-2 173-3 
ees Os Ramanand coebe: 119-1 112-8 212-3 
wong cpl, :L0a0gsemack eck 111-2 106-5 200-2 
1 te chet WEES: Pan ete eee pe 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Mate elas 8 ke Bel sky Bid 110-2 110-9 178-3 
ADIL ol hes hae eee eee a 107-8 111-3 87-6 
WEY a ee eee Porth Aen ee 111-4 112-4 63-5 
BiINGs lace eases aA e ses: 116-5 113-6 90-0 
Paty th oe oe een hoy eames 118-9 111-3 82-1 
PUG 5 plies Shen ann ee x ones 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Dept wil in Sane aae a weak Me 116-6 108-2 54-3 
RS egy iy Si eee 116-2 107-8 70-8 
Shop aid Fe ae ty ode cg Ree et 112-9 104-6 90-9 
bee Eek Oey ert eee ee 108-5 100-6 106-5 
fh) Oe a 24 ee Gi 101-7 93-7 107-6 
4 i a es ees ee ee 100-7 96-1 102-2 
piste Sh isd) O ee ts 98 oe 100-2 97-6 82-7 
ADEM, B1642 Rash etss Ute Les 99-7 99-7 42-9 
VU ay € easu ye eiete he ol er 102-2 100-7 55-9 
SUNOT leet hear own ae 103-6 99-4 53:3 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by industries as 
atisune ts 10ST eins ven be 8 100-0 52-1 1-5 





Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- 


7om g Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 


ee a eT | Namen ei as a renee | Sea oar ere pea 


92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 

96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 93-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108 -4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164°5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 

5-0 2-9 12-1 14-6 2-4 9-4 


a 


a 
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there were also gains in container factories. ployees, compared with 42,294 at the beginning 
Returns were compiled from 802 manufactur- of May. All except the Prairie Provinces 
ers in the lumber group having 44,643 em- shared in the upward movement on June 1, 


Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 





Industries Relative | June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing.......... enti we reese. 4 52-1 99-4 100-7 113-6 121-2 112-6 106-9 101-6 
nimal products—edible............ 9-1 112-3 103-3 116-9 119-5 116-7 115-4 109-0 
Fur-and productasiecsevsscs SOs 2 102-9 94-5 98-9 102-5 91-1 97-3 101-0 
Leather and products............... 9-0 91-2 93-8 88.6 91-0 100-4 100-3 92-3 
Lumber and products............... 4.7 84-0 79.9 109-3 120-7 109-7 111-3 110-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 72-1 63-6 105-6 119-6 106-5 113-2 115-0 
MUPMULUTO. «cet y se dae ae Coen 9 101-8 103-9 112-0 123-7 117-1 105-6 100-8 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 106-8 108-4 118-3 121-6 113-4 108-5 102-9 
Musical instruments................. 2 53-4 47-9 64-5 96-5 92-4 96-9 95-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 2.1 102-2 101-8 106-7 104-8 100-0 98-5 93-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 97-5 98-1 110-9 111-8 111-3 108-1 100-0 
Pulpand paper... cee ee 2-8 86-9 87-3 108-6 108-7 113-5 113-1 101-3 
Paper products: ).: By 636..0dacer. 6 8 100-5 100-4 106-7 111-4 112-5 104-4 98-3 
Printing and publishing............ On 110-4 itt 115-4 116-0 108-7 103-1 99-0 
Rubber prouucts.... 6250.55.46 es (62! 96:8 97-6 118-0 143-6 125-7 113-8 97:3 
eéxtile products? i))..cs36dl Aloe. 8-8 101-3 102-4 102-1 108-8 106-3 105-5 98-9 
read, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 102-8 102-1 97-3 107-0 110-5 109-6 100-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 107-6 108-1 106-6 114-0 104-0 102-5 99-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 100-0 103-8 105-1 107-2 101-9 99-8 97-0 
Other textile products............. 1-0 90-5 90-8 101-3 109-4 108-7 114-3 98-9 
Plant products (n.e.s.)............... 1:6 115-1 117-3 126-3 125-2 120-1 107-7 101-7 
ODACCO. 2... ee cece eee eee eee eee “9 105-7 109-4 113-5 1D ie FPSO Pel ao oe eal pee eee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... -7 128-9 128-5 146-4 145-1 eee eee ee ce 
Wood distillates and extracts........ At 107-0 113-3 138-1 186-5 133-8 95-7 99-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... -9 119-0 121-0 120-7 117-6 114-1 106-2 103-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 111-3 108-3 130-3 131-3 115-7 108-0 105-8 
Bilectrineutrent. <4)... 205 0 oxic fees 1-6 124-2 122-7 139-7 132-3 118-9 106-7 99-8 
Electrical apparatus............:.... 1-6 134-7 137-8 158-2 139-0 117:5 105-0 94-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-7 92-2 98-9 115-8 133-2 118-1 105-9 104-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 133 97-3 110-4 122-8 143-9 125-3 112-8 105-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... ie 98-1 102-3 126-8 133-3 123-9 110-6 99-5 
Agricultural implements........... ae 36-4 49-3 75-4 124-9 102-8 109-9 100:9 
BONE VEDIC CS iso. has atthe oka. 6-0 94-3 101-2 114-6 136 118-7 103-1 106-6 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-5 99-7 110-7 138-3 182-9 170-0 116-6 113-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 23 87-5 107-6 122-6 135-2 125-4 110-3 111-3 
eating appliances..........<..... “5 103-5 105-0 113-2 137-9 112-7 101-9 101-7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 125-4 128-9 162-8 178-2 138-8 111-0 102-4 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
UCTS Ae, eee OE Se “5 90-6 98-7 115-9 137-2 113-9 105-5 100-1 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 92-1 95-1 111-0 117-4 108-4 104-5 100-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 116-6 119-8 128-0 136-5 120-7 114-0 95-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... lee: 127-0 123-6 149-1 136-7 116-9 104-5 101-7 
Miscellansous Pst Mil iat hi 5 108-6 106-6 113-6 113-2 103-9 106-9 100-0 
LOGOS. ONS SOI 1-5 53-3 55-9 90-0 92-7 85-9 86-8 96-4 
IMIERUN Merona racine Mac con tether 5-0 105-3 106-0 115-6 115-8 112-3 105-5 96-5 
Coal Who wiecoloialo sieeeisicte ale ease tiers cohen tee 2-6 92-2 92-3 96-4 99-3 100-7 101-8 94-6 
MSL ALI CLOPO SIM ciecsss, scckssosddecil> Coch tos ez 139-4 137-9 148-8 138-4 126-6 110-9 95-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). -7 97-7 105-0 135-3 140-9 135-2 111-9 105-2 
Corpenitintc tions io octets oie ocean ks 2-9 104-7 104-0 119-6 120-9 106-9 103-7 100-4 
Pelegraphs!., hoes ee 6 106-2 101-5 119-9 126-8 111-5 106-8 102-6 
elepnoues:. Mee Sate ies satan 2-3 104-3 104-5 119-5 119-3 105-7 102-7 99-9 
Leaneportaviona oul. aa pret cee eee 12-1 98-6 96-6 108-0 113-9 108-0 104-8 102-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 121-0 119-1 124-1 125-1 112-3 104-4 100-8 
Steam railways... IRS 7-7 92-2 90-4 101-7 109-9 105-1 103-0 98-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 101-7 98-1 118-3 120-3 119-8 114-8 124-6 
Construction and Maintenance........... 14-6 121-8 106-6 137-0 144-6 136-8 121-3 114-5 
PS UILAIN G2 ns eie.tis « cadets ce oe 4-8 113-8 106-7 140-8 134-7 118-3 112-4 104-3 
NIB WAV cr. tar tect cee 5-7 159-7 135-4 177-2 144-3 142-5 125-0 95-4 
Ratlwayan MAE Ata oe 4-1 97-7 82-0 114-8 154-2 144-1 126-8 128-3 
ICMDICES srenmntee: se hee cc Te Oe 2-4 125-9 123-1 134-7 131-1 118-4 105-4 100-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-3 125-5 118-3 136-4 131-9 114-7 101-5 101-0 
PRFOLCSSIONAL Pol ei, Se oe ee eee +2 125-2 124-6 126-8 122-5 118-5 107-2 100-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... “9 126-6 129-6 134-3 132-5 123-6 109-8 100-9 
Seema te ve cee e eet ec es oe 9-4 124-0 123-3 127-6 126-0 113-7 104-8 96-7 
ter ils SE okt caf 6-9 130-9 130-3 132-2 130-8 116-3 106-5 9a6 
Wi NNO e ca uaricn inca cet os 2-5 108-5 107-7 117-2 115-4 108-3 101-9 98-9 
UL nd thet 808 eo oraei ot tape ats EI cay Bocca 100-0 103-6 102-2 116-5 122-2 113-8 107-2 102-2 





'The ‘‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the tota 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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the most marked advance taking place in On- 
tario. Greater additions to staffs were made 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was considerably higher. 


Musical Instruments—There was an upward 
trend in employment in musical instruments 
factories, 34 of which increased their payrolls 
from 1,312 persons at the beginning of May to 
1,536 on June 1. A slight gain only had been 
indicated on the same date last summer, but 
employment then was at a higher level. 


Plant Products, Hdible—lIncreases were 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 310 persons were added to the forces of 
the 409 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
29,375 employees. Fruit and vegetable can- 
ning and hbiscuit and confectionery establish- 
ments reported most of the improvement, 
which occurred mainly in Quebec and British 
Columbia. The increase registered on June 1, 
1930, was larger, and the situation then was 
rather more favourable than on the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Printing and 


publishing establishments showed declines, and. 


pulp and paper mills were also rather slacker. 
The index number stood at 97-5, compared 
with 110-9 at the beginning of June last year, 
when little general change had been noted. 
An aggregate payroll of 59,267 workers was 
reported by the 6563 establishments whose 
statistics were compiled, which had employed 
59,629 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products-—Forty-two rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
12,349 persons, or 129 less than in their last 
return, most of the loss being in Quebec. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than at the 
beginning of June a year ago, when an in- 
crease had been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
duction in activity in textiles on the date 
under review, chiefly in clothing factories in 
Quebec and Ontario. Data were received 
from 734 firms employing 82,339 persons, as 
against 83,194 in the preceding month. This 
contraction involved a much smaller number 
iof workers than that indicated on June iV 
1930, when the index was practically the same 
as at the time of writing. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Activity in this group showed a reduction, ac- 
cording to 148 employers whose staffs de- 
creased from 15,047 in the preceding month to 
14,802 on the date under review. Tobacco 
factories in Quebec reported most of this de- 
cline. The index number on June 1, 1930, 
was higher than on the date under review, an 
upward movement having then been indi- 
cated. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 1383 plants in this division 
with 8,549 persons on their payrolls, as against 
8,734 in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 119-0, compared with 120-7 
on the same date in 1930, when a small loss 
was also reported. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was noted in building material 
plants, 164 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 11,519 persons, or 317 more 
than on May 1. The index stood at 111-3; 
this was lower than that recorded on June . 
1930. Ontario reported the bulk of the in- 
crease, in which the brick and glass branches 
of the industry shared. 


Elecirte Current-—An advance as comparea 
with May was shown in electric current plants, 
in which activity was lower than at the be- 
ginning of June, 1930. The 96 co-operating 
companies increased their staffs by 186 work- 
ers to 15,167 at the beginning of June. The 
Prairie Provinces recorded the greatest gain. 


‘Electrical Apparatus——Decreased activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 72 
of which reduced their payrolls by 340 em- 
ployees to 14,918 on the date under review. 
A recession had also been recorded on June 1; 
1930, but employment then was at a higher 
level. Quebec and Ontario firms registered 
practically all the reduction. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a fur- 
ther decline in iron and steel works, mainly 
in vehicle plants, although the rolling mill 
and some other divisions also reported cur- 
tailment. Returns were tabulated from 736 
manufacturers employing 119,669 persons, 
compared with 128,331 on May 1. Contrac- 
tions were noted in all provinces, the largest 
losses taking place in Ontario. Losses were 
also registered on June 1, 1930, when the index 
was many points higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and manufacturers of lead, tin, zinc 
and copper products reported slightly re- 
duced activity, according to 125 firms employ- 
ing 18,060 persons, compared with 18,521 at 
the beginning of May. The decrease took 
place chiefly in Quebec and British Columbia. 
Improvement had been recorded at the begin- 
ning of June a year ago, when employment 
was in greater volume, 


Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group, in 
which they were slightly larger than those 
indicated on June 1, 1930, when the index 
number was, however, many points higher. 
An aggregate payroll of 12,495 persons was 
employed by the 93 co-operating firms, who 
had 12,195 in the preceding month. 
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Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
The production of roofing materials and vari- 
ous other articles listed under this heading 
showed an increase, 64 workers having been 
added to the forces of the 88 manufacturers 
whose returns were tabulated, and who em- 
ployed 4,521 at the beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
decrease, chiefly in Quebec, where river- 
driving operations in many camps were this 
season completed earlier than usual. Returns 
were received from 231 firms employing 14,520 
persons, or 837 less than on May 1. In- 
creased activity had been indicated on June 
1, 1980, when the index was higher, 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Employment in the Fastern 
and Prairie coal fields showed slight improve- 
ment, but there was a moderate falling-off 
in British Columbia, so that practically no 
general change occurred. Statements were 
compiled from a total of 81 Operators with 
24,456 employees, or 13 less than at the be- 
ginning of May. The index was a few points 
lower than on June 1, 1930, when an increase 
had been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—An advance was shown in 
metallic ore mines, chiefly in Oniario; 64 
employers enlarged their staffs from 16,277 
workers on May 1, to 16,140 at the beginning 
of June. Despite this gain, the index was 
lower than on June 1, 1930, when curtailment 
was indicated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 80 firms in 
this group, they employed 6,477 persons, or 
515 less than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was not so active as on June 1, 
1930, improvement having then been reported 
by the co-operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further 
increase was registered in local transportation 
on June 1, when 160 companies added 354 
employees to their staffs, bringing them to 
24,544 on the date under review. This gain 
was not quite so large as that noted at the 
beginning of June, 1930, when the index was 
about three points higher. The improvement 
shown was chiefly in Quebec, 


Steam Railways—Expansion was indicated 
in steam railway operation, in which the 102 
co-operating employers enlarged their staffs 
from 71,038 in the preceding month to 72,407 
on June 1. Quebec and the Maritime Proy- 
inces reported reductions, but elsewhere there 


were increases, that in Ontario being most 
pronounced. Employment was at a lower 
level than on June 1 of last year, 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There were pro-- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, but the trend was de-- 
cidedly upward in Quebec, Ontario and. 
British Columbia. Statistics were recelved- 
from 84 firms with 17,126 employees, as com 
pared with 16,516 in the preceding month. 
Greater gains were noted on June 1, 1930, 
when the index was higher, 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated on 
telegraphs, but telephones were rather slacker; 
the 67 companies and branches reporting in 
the communications group enlarged their 
staffs from 26,899 persons at the beginning 
of May, to 27,087 on June 1. Employment 
was at a lower level than at the beginning of 
June, 1930. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —An aggregate staff of 45,148 was 
reported by the 738 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 42,112 workers on May 1. 
Activity increased in all exicept the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, but the 
largest gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 
Building was not so brisk as on the same 
date a year ago. 


Highway—The 338 highway and road con- | 
tractors furnishing returns had 53,611 persons 
in their employ, or 8,271 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was not so ex- 
tensive as that noted on June 1, 1930, and the 
level of employment then was higher. 


Railway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, in which the volume of employment 
was less than at the beginning of June last 
year. The working forces of the 51 co-oper- 
ating employers totalled 38,454 persons, as 
against 32,274 in the preceding month. ‘The 
most noteworthy increases were in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, although general 
improvement was indicated. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed their cus- 
tomary seasonal increase, while there were 
losses in employment in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments. Statements were 
compiled from 276 firms employing 22,766 
workers, as compared with 22,269 on May 1, 
The index, at 125-9, was higher than on June 
1 in any other year of the record, except 
1929 and 1930. 
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Trade 


Improvement was indicated in both retail 
and wholesale trade; 826 establishments re- 
ported 88,165 employees, or 555 more than in 
their last monthly return. This gain was 
smaller than that noted on June 1, 1930, when 
the index was a few points higher. 


TABLES 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at ihe close of May, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied in work outside their own trades, or 
who are idle through illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed while unions involved 
in indsutrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent. variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 


extent with the Province of Quebec, and was 
confined chiefly to the garment trades of 
Montreal, which indicated marked unemploy- 
ment due to the slack season. In the same 
province, however, the building trades showed 
moderate expansion from April, though in- 
activity still remained at a rather high level. 
Alberta unions also reported slight reductions 
in employment from April, and in New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario nominal declines only 
occurred. In the remaining provinces im- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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‘based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Industrial activity among trade union mem- 
bers at the close of May was slightly 
retarded, the 1,808 labour organizations from 
which returns were tabulated, with 198,059 
members, showing 16:2 per cent of idleness 
in contrast with 14-9 per cent in April. A 
substantial unemployment increase was noted 
from May last year, when 10-3 per cent of 
the members registered were without employ- 
ment. Responsibility for the unfavourable 
situation shown from April rested to a large 
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provement in conditions was indicated, 
British Columbia unions showing the largest 
gains in activity, while in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Nova Scotia the employment 
advances were slight. Unemployment in all 
provinces was in greater volume than in May 
last year, the declines in Nova Scotia being 
moderate while the other provinces suffered 
important losses in activity. 

A separate tabulation is compiled monthly 
showing unemployment in the largest city in 
each province, excluding Prince Edward 
Island. Especially noteworthy during May 
were the extensive contractions of employ- 
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ment reported over the previous month from 
Montreal, where the clothing industry was 
seasonally slack, while in Saint John and 
Toronto fractional declines were noted. The 
situation in Regina, on the other hand, was 
substantially better than in April, and in 
Halifax, Edmonton and Vancouver the im- 
provement registered was noteworthy. The 
trend of employment in Winnipeg was also 
shghtly upward from April. The percentages 
of idleness recorded in all cities used for com- 
parison exceeded those registered for May 
last year, Regina and Halifax showing mod- 
erate reductions of activity while in the 
remaining cities the curtailment indicated was 
noteworthy, Saint John unions particularly 
showing heavy contractions. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1924, to date. Contrary to the 
downward trend which has been indicated by 
the curve since the beginning of the year, 
the course traced during May was slightly 
upward, showing a less favourable employ- 
ment situation during the month reviewed. 
The trend during May paralleled that of the 
same month last year when the tendency as 
shown by the curve was also toward greater 
inactivity, but the unemployment level dur- 


ing the month surveyed was considerably 
above that of May a year ago. 
A substantial drop from the previous 


month in the volume of employment avail- 
able for workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was indicated during May, inactivity 
for garment workers influencing largely the 
percentage for the group as a whole. The 
metal trades and pulp and paper industry, in 
a much smaller way, contributed to the total 
increase in idleness and the tendency among 
printing tradesmen, wood, hat and cap, fur 
and jewellery workers was toward greater un- 
employment. The situation for textile workers 
was substantially improved as compared with 
April, and among glass and cigar and tobacco 
workers and bakers and confectioners the 
percentage gains were pronounced, though 
the members involved were few, as these 
tradesmen form a very small share of the 
total membership in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. For May, reports were received 
from an aggregate of 488 local unions in the 
manufacturing industries, covering 57,745 
members, and of these 10,350 or 17.9 per 
cent, were without work on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with a percentage of 
11-1 in April and 12-4 in May a year ago. 
The metal and garment trades, and pulp 
and paper makers reported curtailment of 
activity from May last year, affecting the 
greatest number of workers, and among 
printing tradesmen declines on a more 
moderate scale were recorded. Viewed from 
a percentage basis the contractions indicated 
by wood workers, cigar makers, and genera] 
labourers were substantial, though the mem- 
bership involved was slight. On the contrary, 
leather, textile, Jewellery and glass workers 
were much better employed than in May a 
year ago and the situation for fur, and hat 
and cap workers also improved. 

From unions of coal miners 44 returns were 
tabulated at the close of May, showing a 
membership of 16,569 persons, 2,124, or a 
percentage of 12.8, of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with a per- 
centage of 11.2 in April. This slight re- 
duction in employment from April was 
centred chiefly in the province of Alberta, 
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while in British Columbia the situation re- 
-mained almost unchanged with a slight 
tendency in an unfavourable direction. In 
Nova Scotia fractional improvement was re- 
corded. Compared with the returns for May 
last year, when 9.2 per cent of the coal 
miners reported were idle, British Columbia 
unions registefed a much higher employ- 
ment volume during the month reviewed, 
which was, however, more than offset by the 
heavy reductions registered from Alberta. 
In Nova Scotia nominal curtailment of acti- 
vity was apparent. 

The situation in the building and con- 
struction trades continued to improve during 
May, though employment on the whole was 
still quite slack. Returns were tabulated at 
the close of May from 258 unions of building 
tradesmen with 29,899 members, 37.7 per cent 
of whom were idle, contrasted with 40.5 per 
cent in April. Large percentage increases in 
employment were registered by hod carriers 
in comparison with April, and among granite 
and stone cutters, and bridge and structural 
iron workers the gains recorded were sub- 
stantial. Moderate employment expansion 
was indicated by carpenters and joiners, and 
electrical workers. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers showed a substantial falling off in 
available work from April, and employment 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, paint- 
ers, decorators and paper hangers, and plum- 
bers and steam fitters subsided slightly. In 
making a comparison with the return for 
May last year in the building trades, when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 23.3, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpen- 
ters and joiners, granite and stone cutters, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, plum- 
bers and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers all reported large increases in slackness 
during the month reviewed, and among elec- 
trical workers slight contractions in activity 
were shown. Bridge and structural iron work- 
ers were the only tradesmen to report im- 
provement in conditions from May a year 
ago, which, however, was but nominal. 

Returns were tabulated from 763 unions 
of transportation workers at the close of 
May, combining a membership of 67,895 per- 
sons, 9.2 per cent of whom were reported 
idle, contrasted with 9.8 per cent of inactivity 
in April. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted about 84 per cent of the 
entire group membership, reporting, and street 
and electric railway employees registered 
nominal gains in activity while among navi- 
gation workers the situation was much im- 
proved. Teamsters and chauffeurs, on the 
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contrary, reported minor employment con- 
tractions. Steam railway employees, navi- 
gation workers and teamsters and chauffeurs 
all shared in the total unemployment increase 
reported over May last year, when 6.1 per 
cent of idleness was registered in the group 
as a whole, and among street and electric 
railway employees the percentage remained 
unchanged during the two months compared. 

Retail clerks were less engaged during 
May than in the preceding month, the per- 
centage of idleness rising from 2.1 in April 
to 4.9 at the close of the month reviewed. 
The percentage for May was based on the 
returns tabulated from 5 associations of these 
workers with 1,257 members. In May last 
year all members were reported at work. 

Activity for civic employees eased off 
slightly during May from both the previous 
month and May a year ago, as shown by the 
returns tabulated from 73 unions with a total 
of 7,451 members. Of these 158, or 2-1 per 
cent, were without work on the last day of 
May, contrasted with -1 per cent in April 
and with -7 per cent in May, 1930. 

During May unemployment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades showed a moderate 
increase from the previous month, according 
to the reports tabulated from 131 local unions, 
with 6,192 members, 1,038, or a percentage of 
16-8 of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with 14:1 per cent in 
April. Hotel and restaurant employees were 
decidedly less active than in April, and among 
stationary engineers and firemen employment 
showed a moderate drop. On the other hand, 
nominal improvement was manifest by theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and unclassified 
workers, Conditions prevailing for all trades- 
men in the group during the month reviewed 
were less favourable than in May last year 
when 7-8 per cent of idleness was registered in 
the miscellaneous trades as a whole, stationary 
engineers and firemen, hotel and restaurant 
employees, and unclassified workers all report- 
ing pronounced increases in slackness, while 
among theatre and stage employees, and 
barbers the declines in employment were 
fractional. 

Fishermen, with 3 unions reporting in May 
a membership of 1,305 persons, indicated 1-1 
per cent of idleness, contrasted with 2-4 per 
cent in April and with 1-3 per cent in May 
last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported some 
lessening from the previous month of the un- 
employment volume during May, the 7 unions 
from which returns were received, with an 
aggregate of 910 persons, showing 31-8 per 
cent of inactivity, compared with 37-3 per 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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cent in April. Employment for these workers 
was largely curtailed from May last year, 
when 12-7 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, 


(3) Employment Office 


During the month of May, 1931, the 
reports from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease of 21 
per cent in the average daily placements 
when compared with those of the preceding 
month, while a gain of nine per cent was 
indicated in comparison with the average 
daily placements effected in May a year ago. 
Construction and maintenance and farming 
registered the heaviest declines from April, 
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and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1928, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929 to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for May, 1931 


offered and of placements effected for each 
one hundred applications for work registered 
at the offices of the service throughout 
Canada, computations being made semi- 
monthly. It will be seen that the curve of 
vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications declined steadily throughout the 
month and in each instance, at the end of the 
period, was about five points below the levels 
attained at the close of May, 1930. The ratio 
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although fewer placements were also shown 
in all other groups, except services, trade and 
transportation. In these groups, however, the 
increases were not large. In comparison with 
May, 1930, construction and maintenance was 
the only division to show a gain, and though 
substantial in volume, it was offset by 
marked declines in services, logging, manu- 
facturing and farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1929, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies 





of vacancies to each one hundred applica- 
tions was 61-4 and 59:4 during the first and 
the second half of May respectively, con- 
trasted with ratios of 70-0 and 65:1 dur- 
ing the corresponding periods of 1930. The 
ratios of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the month under review 
were 58°5 and 56:5 as compared with 64:1 
and 61.9 during May a year ago. 
The average number of vacancies 

ported daily by employers to the offices 
the service throughou 


re- 
of 
t Canada during May, 
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1931, was 1,292, as compared with a daily 
average of 1,634 in the preceding month and 
with 1,210 in May, 1930. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,134, ip 
comparison with 2,467 in April and with 1,789 
in May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the service during May, 
1931, was 1,230, of which 443 were in regular 
employment and 787 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,562 in the previous month. 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,128, consisting of 680 placements in regular 
and 498 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1931, the offices 
of the service referred 32,476 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 30,728 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 11,071, of which 7,581 were for 
men and 3,490 for women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 19,657. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 
23,028 for men and 9,252 for women, a total 
of 32,280, with applications for work number- 
ing 538,850, of which 41,308 were from men 
and 12,042 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921 to date :— 


Placements 
Year - 
Regular Casual Totals 
ODMR. 2. aceite ne cae 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
EOI... Gems Meee Now 297, 827 95, 695 393 , 522 
3 LV Ie eh cca See 347,165 115,387 462,552 
UP eae Sk eae He 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LOZDY s SEAS eee te 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
UO DG rast NS eS sie ict 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
SOD Te Aon eee tones 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
TO ZS Reet ya ee re ais fos 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1 LS I a ee 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
POS Users MaRS se cies 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (5 months)....... 60, 257 157, 675 217, 932 


Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were nearly 36 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 29 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain of 38 per cent in placements over April 
and 29 per cent over May, 1930. The gain 
in placements over May of last year was at- 
tributable to increases in construction and 
maintenance on account of work provided on 
highway construction in relief of unemploy- 
ment. Transportation placements were also 


higher, but the gain in this group was more 
than offset by declines in services, manufac- 
turing and trade. The changes in other groups 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 20; 
logging, 21; farming, 22; transportation, 103; 
construction and maintenance, 378; trade, 57; 
and services 562, of which 417 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 155 men and 
62 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of positions offered by New Bruns- 
wick Employment Offices during May, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decrease of nearly 27 per cent compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 6 per cent higher than in April 
but 21 per cent less than in May, 1930. Very 
few placements were made during the month 
under review other than in services, and in 
this group they were less than during May of 
last year. Construction and maintenance 
showed the largest decline under this com- 
parison. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were made during the 
month were: construction and maintenance, 
20; trade, 21; and services, 755, of which 444 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 56 men and 66 women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec, were nearly 3 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
27 per cent fewer than in the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a nominal 
gain in placements over April, but a decline 
of over 29 per cent in comparison with May, 
1930. All industrial groups, except services, 
participated in the declines in placements 
from May of last year, those in logging, con- 
struction and maintenance, manufacturing 
and farming being the most pronounced. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 57; logging, 227; farming, 27; 
construction and maintenance, 420; trade, 24; 
and services 924, of which 720 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 852 men and 585 
women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through the Employment Offices in Ontario 
were over 18 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month but nearly 17 per cent in excess 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1931 
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New Glaser 23.55 sm pap hd co atens 
SyGney yee eee a ee ee ee 
New Brunswick 


i ry 






Sasa Chall RE Vani te ae Se 9 
sR AN Rr ah Mt re ENE Nic 88 
BTR PEERS 2 EN, CR oe EH ee 108 
LES | Oe SOS Sn 1 
Diarente the: Mire te era mitate Re Re 10 
Btls bc Saels ER oe oe 11 
NU nse custtepoboaince aud « Shekorewea ie tevcahr oes 844 
0 
7 
8 
0 
0 
Me la 8 ey io on deta ds enna 16 
danitton. 825.0% . se. eee, ee 58 
King potas tectts.. ee 708 cole ceane 21 
ITECRONOT a eas hia y) 
Londea let.  AOA.. SRO 20 
Niagars Fate 2) nv «nim cietlreiiine'« tae 16 
NOP a. cccce cee eee 0 
BUAWHH AE tb BORER. Lae 1 
Gee Se Ma ORR De On Wi RO SF 200 
POinbrokGssss i iene eee 4 
Paterborought... 20.8... 0034) 6a tee: 9 
BopArthor. 3, -.xaee 0. 6s. wok 0 
St. Catharines........... lesb ge 6 
St. Themag. loi... god vocge Bl 7 
Sen, er ERR Ry tales a oe cats 2 6 
Sault Ste: Warie.'*), 21 OMett 1 
straulond SG ee nae tee eee ; ; 
Beis Ara ani nase mae Sf 0 
Bie rea Me Spans A ie tei ne ER 449 
Pie ese ee ae Re a 13 
Manltpbaiginr is hee hl tra, 8s A 
Mownitare cre hts foe ee eee ee 0 
Sb eraie SEO dares br oie 22 
Saskatchewan....................... ‘ 
SRS HORE AT Aly caer es, ea 0 
bas okak op Whters ak GRICE SIE ae 6 
Oe cg RR AE ARAL conte ee 3 
ROO tT Ore te 13 
mie Byes Toh cde severe teeter ee Me 1 
M vd Aah s Gaeta bok. FE 16 
SOeSs< San Se eeat aie erat 2 
NRCS EE RT Ree a) Set 0 
Cr Oe a A eet e 9 ae 1 
BEE SRE i DIONE D AOD 0. 32 
SPER ee 1 
SR an Cee ane em be eee T 0 
BSc tp Adalesek COL re oF 
bisa siete seuaraiate Het Ae eiece ere 4 
[hs Seis, TEE St. Soe h 0 
British Columbia......... 07777777" a 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
ELI cton station aeRO 14 
VetRon - 042 t coeur. er NA tm. fhe 0 
OMG, na tates uk ake 0 
AIF Oitites IM Sots) 3 a von 1,271 
MR I Al iets AIS de 174 
Wiens 4 eo due ints ee oe eae 1,097 





* 17 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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of the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of 19 per cent in placements, 
when compared with April but a gain of over 
20 per cent in comparison with May, 1930. 
Work provided in relief of unemployment was 
responsible for the gain in placements over 
May of last year, as the only other groups to 
show improvement were trade and finance and 
in these the gains were small. Of the de- 
clines, those in services, logging, manufactur- 
ing, farming, and transportation were the most 
noteworthy. They did not, however, offset 
the beforementioned substantial gain in con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
781; logging, 591; farming, 539; transporta- 
tion, 108; construction and maintenance, 8,906; 
trade, 482; and services, 5,157, of which 2,514 
were of household workers. During the 
month 3,347 men and 1,870 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The Employment Offices in Manitoba were 
notified of nearly 16 per cent less vacancies 
during May than in the preceding month and 
of over 26 per less than in the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were nearly 17 
per cent less than in April and over 26 per 
cent below May, 1930. The only industrial 
group to show any increase in placements over 
May of last year was construction and main- 
tenance. Of the declines, those in services, 
farming, logging and manufacturing were 
largest. The reduction in services’ placements 
was particularly heavy. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 28; 
farming, 234; construction and maintenance, 
321; trade, 108; and services, 1,456; of which 
1,137 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 504 of men 
and 462 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May, was over 26 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
19 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decline of over 
25 per cent in placements when compared with 
April, and of nearly 16 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1930. As in Manitoba, the only 
industrial group in which more placements 
were made than in May last year was con- 
struction and maintenance. Of the declines 
in all other groups, those in farming, services, 
manufacturing and trade were the most note- 
worthy. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 20; farming, 353; 
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transportation, 27; construction and main- 
tenance, 932; trade, 24; and services, 999, of 
which 585 were of household workers. There 
were 513 men and 357 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During May, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta called for nearly 35 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month but nearly 11 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 34 per cent in 
placements, when compared with April, but a 
gain of 11 per cent in comparison with May, 
1930. The gain in placements over May last 
year was all due to work provided in relief 
of unemployment, as with the exception of 
logging, in which there was a nominal gain 
only, all groups, other than construction and 
maintenance, showed declines. Of the latter, 
those in services farming and manufacturing 
were the largest. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were made during 
the month were: manufacturing, 75; farming, 
508; transportation, 20; construction and 
maintenance, 1,504; trade, 51; and services, 
741, of which 478 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,651 men and 355 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during May called for over 
13 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month but over 3 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of over 15 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with April, but a gain 
of over 6 per cent in comparison with May, 
1930. Work provided for relief of unemploy- 
ment on highway construction was responsible 
for the increase in placements over May of 
last year. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services, manufacturing and logging 
were the largest. Placements by industrial 
divisions were: manufacturing, 70; logging, 
72; farming, 127; transportation, 204; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,644; trade, 48; 
and services 841, of which 462 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 503 men and 233 
women placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1931, the Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
11,071 placements in regular employment, 
4,013 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the Offices at which they were 
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registered. Of the latter 767 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 686 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 81 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the Railway 
Companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

The reduced rate certificates granted in 
Quebec during May were 42 in number all of 
which were secured at the Hull office by bush- 
men proceeding to employment in the Pem- 
broke zone. 

Of the 346 reduced rate certificates granted 
by Ontario Offices during May, 340 were issued 
to points within the province and 6 to centres 
outside. From Port Arthur the provincial 
transfers included 238 bush workers, 9 sur- 
vey men and 2 carpenters going to points 
within the territory covered by that office, 
while from Sudbury 38 river drivers and 15 
sawmill workers travelled to points within its 
own Zone and one pulp peeler to Ottawa. The 
Pembroke office effected transfers of 10 survey 
workers and one construction engineer to the 
Fort William zone, which zone was also the 
destination of 15 sawmill labourers and 2 
bushmen travelling from Fort William. The 
North Bay office despatched one farm hand 
to Cobalt and one store-room porter to Tim- 
mins. In addition, Timmins received 6 miners 
from Cobalt, and Belleville one metal pattern 
maker from Brantford. Of the workers going 
to other provinces, Fort William transferred 
3 carpenters and 2 cement finishers to Win- 
nipeg and Cobalt and one carpenter to Amos. 

Transfers numbering 270 were effected by 
Manitoba offices during May, the Winnipeg 
office being responsible for both the provin- 
cial and interprovincial labour movement. 
Provincially 243 persons were transported to 
situations, including 3 farm hands and 3 farm 
housekeepers going to Brandon, one farm 
domestic and one hotel waitress to Dauphin 
and 41 farm hands, one farm domestic, 66 
carpenters, 86 construction labourers, 7 brick- 
layers, one brick-layers’ helper, 7 steel workers, 
4 cement finishers, 4 cookees, 3 construction 
cooks, 3 rock driller operators, 2 railway con- 
truction labourers, 2 painters, one clerk, 
one electrician, one fireman, one rockman, 
one locomotive engineer, one carpenters’ 
helper, one garage mechanic and one hotel 
porter to employment at points throughout 
the Winnipeg zone. Twenty-seven workers 
received certificates to points outside the prov- 
ince during May, the Port Arthur zone receiv- 
ing 10 bush workers, 7 sawmill labourers and 
one hotel waitress, and Saskatchewan rural 
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centres 6 farm hands and 2 farm domestics. 
In addition, one drag line Operator was car- 
ried at the reduced rate to Prince Albert. 

At Saskatchewan centres 20 persons secured 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
May, 18 of whom went to centres within the 
province and 2 to employment outside. The 
latter were steel workers who received their 
certificates at Prince Albert for transportation 
to Dauphtin: The provincial movement was 
largely of agricultural labour, 13 farm hands 
travelling to situations at various points with- 
in the province on certificates issued at Re- 
gina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. The Regina 
office also despatched one hardware clerk to 
Swift Current, one labourer and one handy- 
man to Prince Albert and one teacher within 
the Regina zone, while from Saskatoon one 
hotel cook was conveyed to North Battle- 
ford. 

In Alberta 50 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation were granted during May, 46 pro- 
vincial and 4 interprovincial. Of the former, 
41 were issued at Edmonton to 3 farm hands 
going to Lethbridge, one farm hand to Drum- 
heller, and to 8 loggers, 8 farm workers, 6 
sawmill workers, 3 miners, 3 carpenters, 3 
labourers, 2 maids, 2 hotel waitresses, one 
teamster and one farm domestic going to 
employment at various points in the Edmon- 
ton zone. The remaining provincial transfers 
were from Calgary from which centre one 
farm hand and one household worker went 
to Drumheller, and one farm hand, one farm 
housekeeper and one town maid within the 
Calgary zone. The persons travelling out- 
side the province were farm workers 2 each, 
destined to the Saskatoon and Prince Albert 
zones and despatched from Edmonton. 

The movement of labour from British Col- 
umbia centres during May was entirely to 
provincial employment and involved the trans- 
fer of 389workers. Of these, 27 journeyed from 
Vancouver, which office despatched one miner 


_and one sawyer to Prince George, one elec- 


trician to Kelowna, one construction flunkey 
to Penticton, one hotel cook to Vernon and 
12 loggers, 2 farm hands, one farm house- 
keeper, 4 tunnel construction workers, one 
flunkey, one mine cook and one hotel wait- 
ress within the Vancouver zone. In addition, 
Prince George transferred 7 highway con- 
struction labourers and one highway con- 
struction cook, and Nelson 4 loggers to points 
within their respective zones. 

Of the 767 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May, 618 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 134 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 8 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 7 by the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during May, 1931, was lower by 
13-9 per cent than in April, 193i, and lower 
by 41-6 per cent than in May, 1930. Accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the authorizations 
amounted to $11,868,171 as compared with 
$13,786,466 in the preceding month and $20,- 
321,160 in May, 1930. The total for the first 
five months of 1931, namely, $49,001,536, was 
lower than that for the corresponding period 
in any of the years since 1921. Wholesale 
-prices of building materials were lower in 
1931 than in any other year of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had isssued over 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$5,800,000 and for some 3,100 other buildings 
estimated to cost over $5,300,000. In April, 
authority: was given for the erection of some 
1,000 dwellings and 2,700 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $5,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000 respectively. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during May, 1931 


New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported increases of 69-7 per cent, 12-8 per 
cent and 21-6 per cent, respectively, in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
April, 1931. Of the declines in the remain- 
ing provinces, that of $1,332,810 or 85-5 per 
cent in Nova Scotia was most pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1930, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec alone registered increases. 
All the other provinces recorded declines, of 
which that of $5,518,988 or 53-8 per cent in 
Ontario was most noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal reported a 
higher total of building permits issued both 
in April, 1931, and in May, 1930, while in 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver there was 
a decrease in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Fredericton, Saint John. Belleville, 
Hamilton, York and East York Townships, 
St. Boniface and North Vancouver recorded 
increases in the value of the building author- 
ized as compared with both the preceding 
month and the same month of last year. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities May, April, May, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 

Prince Kd. Island— 
Charlottetown?) seo eee eae ies 10,500 
Nova Scotia.......... 225,530 1,558,340 387, 690 
‘al 5 Gsy bbs) ¢) Sa We eee 192,150 | 1,496,420 331, 682 
New Glasgow....... 7,005 57,450 9,950 
ROyeney.. ies. vsheoe 26,375 4,470 46,058 
New Brinswick..... 206,055 121,460 128,780 
Fredericton......... LO OOM Sere scenic > hae 
SIMONCLON «seer. ice 70,590 78,015 87,225 
saint John es.. so. 117,505 43,445 41,555 
MEHEEs Ae eax 4,440,863 | 3,937,562 5,091, 909 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUVOF eee. wees e 8,639,504 3, 226,562 Seog ease 
*Quebes Be. cents 590,054 222,965 1,071,006 
Shawinigan Falls 1 5,410 9,640 
*Sherbrooke......... 46, 100 300,709 97,300 
*Three Rivers....... 32,505 36, 295 35,920 
*Westmount.....<.0 132, 700 145, 630 260,500 
QOntarios=) rs 4,734,714 3,894,267 10,253,702 
Belleyilles). tse. . 127,925 21,709 9,975 
*Branciond a.) cence 35,154 41,478 28, 667 
Chathamees socal 11,300 4,440 14,917 
Fort Wilhiamilc.cne 36,450 53,400 43,650 
CON ea A A as 48 20,045 ZaOoT 33,425 
Gooak Wierd tite. 0 AE 24,185 33, 243 65,418 
eHamiilton).....insunl 489,000 389,300 334, 650 
Se ININOSOONS se ee cee 71,851 54,485 271,886 
=Kitchonerss eek 73,980 58,970 112,073 
STVONC ON 2 oS. neers 193,915 214, 220 15125), 730 
Niagara Falls....... 21,740 34, 260 108, 260 
BUVWaAnaT.. Jot oe 8,865 6,475 16,710 
SO bia y ee cee eat. 647, 255 466, 645 3,505,065 
Owen Sound........ 14,025 15,009 10,150 
*Peterborough....... Sialis 37,872 22,130 
* Port vArtaury sates « 31,685 41,180 28,321 
*Stratiord...200...00 10,593 17,798 52,203 
*St. Catharines...... 18,542 77,100 48,440 
SS Le OMAS haces ee 625 13, 620 | 20, 260 











Cities May, April, May, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Sarniater tec. see 15,675 10, 922 64,580 
Sault Ste. Marie... 47,275 29,245 61,498 
B COLONLOR ».narattenie 3 se: 1,472,862 1,668, 090 3,199,242 
York and Hast 
York ger 1,184,565 471,855 806, 050 
Welland.. igi ee 34,015 19, 620 28,660 
PWindsortas. esc: 58, 620 44,190 143, 772 
East Windsor..... 5,000 990 8,170 
RVI VOLSIGON sw. «sie. 5,075 2,950 12,809 
Sandwich......... 7,625 1,600 14, 485 
Walkerville....... 3,000 18,000 8,000 
Woodstock.......... 26, 692 23 , 222 34,515 
Manittoba.coh:t. 3.44. 578,139 1,084,899 1,083,520 
REST AN COU. io ihe 7,879 21,104 5,100 
St. Boniface......... 19, 260 14,445 18, 229 
AW IRDIPOM Aes vs. ecaa's 551,000 1,049,350 1,060, 200 
Saskatchewan....... 266,385 , 070 1,148,134 
*Moose Jaw.......... 4,280 33,455 23,960 
al aterer) 1: ean ee eS 54,555 110,995 409,969 
Saskatoon .....aden as: 207,550 640, 620 714, 205 
Alhertas, © 22s: 433, 652 470,613 868,795 
PLOT EGEY Riana a See ene = 213,355 276,000 290,055 
SELUTONCON. ce os cre 190, 830 173, 085 503,210 
Lethbridge......... 25,765 19,220 68,195 
Medicine Hat....... 3,702 1,975 (ano 
British Columbia.... 982, 833 1,934, 255 1,348,130 
Kaailoopss > :.2:bi ic 18,964 14,255 39,835 
INanaiim Os. acta c sits 3,285 1,945 3,600 
*New Westminster... 54,250 52,950 65,715 
Prince Rupert....... 23,250 24,755 15,290 
FV ANGOMVeR. oo cebu: 826,910 1, 730,635 1,153,585 
North Vancouver... 17,784 12,080 7,000 
eVictoriah. \ex.2..< tte 38,390 97,635 63,105 
Total—61 Cities. ...| 11,868,171 | 13,786,466 | 20,321,160 
*Total—35 Cities....] 10,181,969 | 12,952,255 18,789,409 





1 Report not received. 
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Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1931.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926100). 


The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was 50-6 per cent lower than in 1929, 
the previous high level of the record, while 
the average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials continued lower than in 
any of the years since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits isssued by 61 cities dur- 
ing May and April, 1931, and May, 1930. The 
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35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 








Average 

Indexes Indexes of 

Value of of value wholesale 

Value of permits of permits | prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first five first five |materials in 

May months months first five 

(1920=100) months 

(1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

T9381) chee 11,868,171 | 49,001,536 102-9 83-7 
1980506 20,821,160 | 66,792,498 140-2 92-8 
1929...... 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 200-6 99-1 
19287 ee 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 166-4 96-9 
192), Fexe 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 131-1 96-7 
19260705. 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 126-0 101-3 
1925, nae: 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 107-0 103-1 
1924 tice 14,807,589 | 46,544,689 97-7 111-3 
12ST e 18,937,638 | 57,946, 608 121-6 111-1 
1922.04. Oe 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 113-4 102-0 
1 Ke Dae 14, 460,878 | 41,530,750 87-2 132-2 
19202208 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 100-0 144-7 





Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, May, 1931 


According to reports received by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labour from 342 identical cities 
having a population of 25,000 or over, there 
was a decrease of 19-5 per cent in the estim- 
ated cost of buildings for which permits were 
issued during May, 1931, as compared with the 
estimated cost of the buildings for which per- 
mits were issued during April, 1931. There was 
a decrease of 18-0 per cent in the estimated 
cost of new residential buildings, and a de- 
crease of 20-9 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new non-residential buildings, comparing 
permits issued during these two periods. The 
estimated cost of total building operations for 
which permits were issued during May, 1931, 


was $130,398,526. New buildings for which 
permits were issued during the month of May, 
1931, were planned to house 11,371 families. 
This is a decrease of 20.0 per cent in the num- 
ber of family dwelling units, as compared with 
the month of April, 1931. 

Comparing permits issued in 295 identical 
cities in May, 1931, and May, 1930, there was 
a decrease of 27-6 per cent in total construc- 
tion, a decrease of 18.3 per cent in the estim- 
ated cost of new residential buildings, and a 
decrease of 30-2 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new non-residential buildings. The number 
of family dwelling units provided decreased 
12-5 per cent, comparing May, 1931, permits 
with May, 1930, permits. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also teing published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
May, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The einploy- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 


on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for June, 1931, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was little change in employment in 
the first three weeks of May. Some improve- 
ment occurred immediately before Whitsun- 
tide, but in a large number of establishments 
in the Midlands and North of England holi- 
day stoppages extended throughout the last 
week of the month, 
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The seasonal improvement continued in the 
building and allied industries, and in most of 
the clothing trades. The numbers unemployed 
also decreased, prior to Whitsun, in the cot- 
ton industry, in textile bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing, in shipping service, in hotel and 
boarding-house service and in the distributive 
trades. 

Unemployment increased, however, in coal- 
mining, slate quarrying, general and marine 
engineering, shipbuilding and_ ship-repairing, 
tinplate manufacture and in the wool textile 
and jute industries. 

A slight improvement was experienced prior 
to Whitsuntide, in all divisions except Wales 
and Scotland, but employment was still very 
bad in the Northern part of the country and 
bad in the Midlands, 


Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at May 18, 1931, 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 20.8, as 
compared with 20-9 at April 27, 1931, and 
with 15-0 at May 26, 1930. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at May 18, 1931, was 
16-3, the same percentage as at April 27, 
1931; while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 4°5, as compared with 4:6. For males 
alone the percentage at May 18, 1931, was 
21.9, and for females, 17.9; at April 27, 1931, 
the corresponding percentages were 22-0 and 
18-0. 

At May 18, 1931, the numbers of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain, were 1,840,562 wholly unem- 
ployed, 559.907 temporarily stopped, and 115,- 
468 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2 506,937. This was 13,176 less than 
a month before, but 736,886 more than a year 
before. The total included 1,837,941 men, 66,- 
245 boys, 549,481 women and 53,270 girls. 


The 1,849,562 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,266,920 insured persons, who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 477,190 insured per- 
sons, who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 96,450 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,668,095, in- 
cluded 1,274,700 men, 19,000 boys, 364,970 
women and 9,425 girls, who had been on the 
Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 18, 1931, was 


United States 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
May, 1931, as compared with April, 1931, 
based on returns from 46,031 establishments, 
in 15 major industrial groups, having in May, 
4,721,032 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $115,617,936. 

The combined totals of the 15 industrial 
groups show a decrease of 0-9 per cent both 
in employment and pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in May was shown in 
2 of the 15 industrial groups: Power, light, 
and water, 0-5 per cent; and dyeing and 
cleaning, 1-0 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in May 
in the remaining 13 groups: Manufacturing, 
0-5 per cent; anthracite mining 5-7 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 4-1 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 2.4 per cent; quarrying and 
non-metallic mining, 1.5 per cent; crude pet- 
roleum producing, 2-9 per cent; telephone 
and telepraph, 0-8 per cent; electric railroads, 
1-0 per cent; wholesale trade, 0-4 per cent; 
retail trade, 0-2 per cent; hotels, 3-5 per 
cent; canning and preserving, 6-1 per cent; 
and laundries, 0-2 per cent. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of February and March, 1931, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of May. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as 
at March 15, totalled 1,303,468 representing 
an increase of 0.2 per cent since February 15, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of March was $181,744,757, represent- 
ing an increase over the previous month of 
8.1 per cent. 

Unemployment Percentage —Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In June, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 11 per cent; in 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; in June, 1930, 20 per 
cent; in June, 1931, 18-3 per cent. The per- 
centages since the beginning of 1931 are as 
follows: January, 19.8; February, 19- March, 
18-1; April, 17-7; May, 17-1; June, 18-3. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour, approximately 5,300,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 


2,579,683, and at June 1, 1931, it was 2,702,066. States during June. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 380, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 3883. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition df any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Couneil may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 


adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all. kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
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effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, Wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
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labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being pe-r- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
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spection at any reasonable time by any off- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Plastering lean-tos, Hanger A. 2, Trenton 
Airport, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Messrs. Quinte Construction Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 2, 1931. Amount 
of contract $3,150. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
Pilasterers'® | Si o.. Se & . Dae 1 00 8 
Carpenterstal >}. .eh ds. eRe ae 0 80 8 
Painters and SlaZiCrs...n., «akan: 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers..........:..... 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team, horse-wagon......... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers.............. 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
HlSetricialised eve ecke Gann sae aa 0 70 8 
Concrete WOLKeLe oy uwentace ace - 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 





Construction of pump house, Trenton Air- 
port, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Quinte Construction Ltd, Trenton, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 19, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,980. The above fair wages schedule 
was also inserted in this contract. 


Construction of 12-inch storm sewer, in- 
cluding catch basins, manholes, connections, 
etc., et Hangar, Trenton Airport, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Raynor-Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Toronto. Date of contract, 
June 22, 1931. Amount of contract, $3,100. 
The above fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 


Repairs to, and reconstruction of a portion 
of, the Administration Building, Royal Mili- 
tary College, Kingston, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, J. Hooper and Sons, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 29, 1931. Amount of 
contract $6,650. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
INTASOUS ie clear: rat oct atta ste a tee cecore $1 10 8 
Bricklayer! oid Re a eee 1 10 8 
Carpentersi (ie) WO. Rae 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
BAlCCUrICIADS: 4. ce yee coh aetna 0 80 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
Painters tt)<Uga. BAB AeA as 0 80 8 
Babourete, th. SRLS es ee 0 40 8 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Rebuilding of the eastern face and straighten- 
ing the west face of the outer portion of the 
railway wharf at Summerside, P.E.I. Name 
of contractor, Hibbert Medley Downing, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I. Date of contract, October 
20, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,380. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Limbenmens . sad} wesach. seme $0 50 8 48 
Engineman for pile driver.......... 0 65 8 48 
Common labourers. ............2-% 0 35 8 48 
Skilledulabowtters erreur etsy: 0 40 8 48 
BIgCkenaibaSe ac acts aera cre ie aeas 0 50 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart, and driver..........«« 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 


Addition to a public building at Jonquieres, 
Chicoutimi County, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tor, Noel Gagne, Kenogami, P.Q. Date of 
contract, May 29, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$5,212.98 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cement finishers.......)......5.... $0 75 8 
Stoneimasons; Mts Hh dl teens wee 1 00 8 
Stone cutters ‘‘limestone’’.......... 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, oranite,............ 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers...........:... 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 
Lerrazzo layers. .6. 0. ace eee 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Plasterers in: ek ee Te eat 1 00 8 
Metaldlatherse 2s scactoik baptlegn ree 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
IP Dera eet ses te Lee ee 0 55 8 
Steamiitters. 20. eee 0 55 8 
Hlectricianss)h 99.0.2 iota 2 0 55 8 
TQ bourersie ss seen: neat. Mie ae 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 40 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per week 
Motor truck Grivier...2,- «secs ee 7 50 8 
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Alterations to heating plant, Government 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, W. G. Edge, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 9, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $8,153. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1-25 8 
Botlermakers#" +00 ee. See OTS 8 
Struetural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
SEDONLerS; Cini. Sey oe. Seem eee 0 90 8 
IPAADEer es. rau s ubeha, cd ee eee 0 70 8 
keaaTULCr Se... 4: =. aaa ee 1 05 8 
Wolders’: oc. s oe ee 0 75 8 
Labourérsi 08 Sik Saat, 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 
Motomtruek Griver... -so nee 0 50 8 





Dredging, Byng Inlet, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, ‘The Randolph MacDonald Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 17, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,675. 
The General Fair Wages clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging, Collingwood, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, June 19, 1981. 
Amount of contract, approximately $131,540. 
The General Fair Wages clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont. Name of contractors, the Great Lakes 
Dredging and Contracting Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 22, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $49,700. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Atholville, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, the Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture Limited, Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 25, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$1,172. The “B” Labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Additions and alterations to interior fittings 
in the public building at Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Wilfrid H. St. 
Onge, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 19, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$1,397.65. The “B” labour conditions were. in- 
serted in the contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1931, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 
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Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. 
ae hice ane: Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
168 82 


Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms 
Sainthill-Levine and Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Doc eccaat eh ho: ee ee ee 63 85 

J. R. Shuttleworth, Toronto, Ont....... 2755.50 
Mail Bag Fittings 

Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont....... 42 63 
Scales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

eee) Fas a AT, Sa ee 602 75 
Stamping Ink and Pads 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Lid., Ottawa, ee 
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National Eeonomiec Council in 
Colombia 


The Colombian Parliament recently adopted 
an Act (No. 23 of 1931) providing for the 
establishment of a National Economic Coun- 
cil to assist and guide the Government in all 
matters relating to industry and trade. 

The Council will be presided over by the 
President or a minister appointed by him. 
The titular members will be the Ministers of 
Finance, Foreign Affairs, Industry and Public 
Works, the Governors of the National Bank 
and the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, the 
Director of the National Federation of Coffee 
Planters, the President of the Agricultural 
Association, the head of the National Statis- 
tical Department and representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bogota and the 
National Federation of Manufacturers. The 
powers of the Council are defined in the Act 
as the regulation and management of all 
matters connected with production and con- 
sumption, the tariff system, the negotiation of 
commercial treaties and foreign trade gener- 
ally. 

The Act also directs the Council to study 
the application of existing legislation relating 
to vocational training, industrial schools, 
water power and the electrification of the 
countryside and the National Academy of 
Science. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedule of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect, though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or schedule, 
the rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN BAKERIES (JEw- 
ISH) AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTION- 
ERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932. 

Only members of the local union to be em- 
ployed. Employers must not sell or loan to or 
manufacture for a baker confectioner or other 
person whose employees are not members of 
the local union. 

Hours: union members will not be obliged to 
work more than 9 hours per day and 6 days 
per week. Half an hour will be allowed for 
lunch. 
pees: first hand $41 per week, second hand 


Overtime at regular scale. Employers will 
pay for all Hebrew holidays except Easter; 
May 1, and Labour Day to be recognized as 
legal holidays. 

Not more than one helper allowed for three 
bakers. 

Employers must use the union label which 
will be supplied by the union. 

Employees may take home a loaf of bread 
each day. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Pine Faus, MAnrropA—MANITOBA Paper 
COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PAPER MILL WorKERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, and from year to year there- 
after subject to notice of change being given 
by either party thirty days before May 1, of 
any year. 

Preference to be given to union members for 
employment and to the oldest in service among 
equally efficient employees. All permanent 
employees covered by the agreement will be- 
come union members within 15 days, but no 
employees shall be required to join more than 
one union. 

Hours and overtime: the paper machines will 
operate between 8 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. the 


following Sunday. Only necessary repair work, 
oiling and cleaning ete. may be done on Sun- 
days and time and one-half will be paid for 
such work. The pulp mill will operate not more 
than six days per week, except if necessary to 
operate on Sunday, time and one half will be 
paid. 

Hours for day workers: 8 per day, six days 
per week and all work in excess of 8 hours per 
day will be paid at time and one half. Hours 
for outside day workers 8 per day, 6 days per 
week, and work done in excess of 8 hours per 
day will be paid at regular rate for first two 
hours and time and one half thereafter. If a 
day worker is called back to work after pumch- 
ing out he shall receive at least four hours pay. 

Hours for tour workers: 8 per day, 6 days 
per week; overtime and work between 8 a.m. 
Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday time and one half. 
On vacancies after two weeks time and one half 
to be paid unless the union is unable to supply 
competent men, in which case straight time 
will be paid umitil the vacancy cam be filled. 

Hours for wood handling operations, includ- 
ing wood unloading, block piles, slasher and 
wood room, 8 per day, 6 days per week. Work 
done in excess of 8 hours to be paid at reguiar 
rate for first two hours, time and one half 
thereafter. 

For work during the hours specified for the 
holidays on Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas, time and one half to be paid, except 
that day workers will be paid straight time be- 
tween 4 and 5 p.m. on the day preceding the 
holiday. 

An apprentice system is in effect in the 
mechanical trades, apprentices to be paid as 
follows: first year 35 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate, second year 45 per cent, third year 65 
per cent, fourth year 85 per cent, after four 
years journeyman’s rate. 

In case of any grievance, the matter will be 
referred to the general superintendent; if he 
and the men cannot agree, the question will be 
referred to the manager of the company. If 
no settlement is reached, the matter will be 
referred to the manager of the company anu 
the president of the International Union or his 
representative. If they cannot reach a settle- 
ment, it will then be referred to arbitration, 
the manager of the company selecting one man, 
the president of the International Union con- . 
cerned another man and the two thus chosen to 
select the third party who shall render a 
decision within five days. Tf unable to agree 
on the selection of the third party, the Federal 
Minister of Labour will be asked to appoint 
him. If any employee is unjustly discharged, 
his case may be reported to the general super- 
intendent and if on investigation it is found 
that he was unjustly discharged, he will be re- 
instated without loss of time. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the life 
of the agreement. In the event of cessation of 
work or a strike through failure to renew the 
agreement, the local unions agree to supply 
competent men to do electrical work, unload- 
ing of incoming freight previously purchased, 
power house operation, operation of dam or 
regulation of river flow, and work of a similar 
nature during such shutdown. 

Wages per hour for some classes of labour 
are: 

Wood room: chippermen 44 cents, oilers 40 
and 42 cents, wood handlers (long wood) 41 
cents, block pile 40 cents. Slasher: sawyers 45 
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cents. Grinder Room: grindermen 46 cents, 
chargers 42 cents, Sulphite Mill: cooks and 
acid makers $1, cook’s helpers 60 cents, knotter 
screens 40 cents. Mixing Room: stock runners 
50 cents, broke beater man 44 cents. Finish- 
ing Room: car loaders 48 cents, finishers 46 
cents. Steam Plant: tour engineers 75 cents, 
firemen 60 cents. Yards and Switching: team- 
sters 48 cents, labourers 38 cents. Mechanical: 
machinists 72 to 82 cents, painters 63 cents, 
miliwrights 72 to 82 cents. Electrical: tour 
electricians 72 to 82 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HAirax, Nova Scorra—Two NEWSPAPER Pup- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo. 
GRAPHICAL Union, Loca No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter until 
60 days’ notice of change is given by either 
party. 

This signed agreement is practically the same 
as the verbal agreement which was previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930. 

The wages for journeymen remain at $35 per 
week for day work and $38 for night work 
with a 48-hour week, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND ‘THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, 
Loca No. 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1930, to September 1, 1933, and for such reason- 
able time thereafter (not exceeding sixty days) 
as may be required to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

Union members to be employed if available 
and employers agree to respect and observe the 
union constitution. If union men are not 
available, non-union men may be employed and 
may be retained if accepted as union members. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day to be com- 
pleted in 84 consecutive hours, 6 days per week; 
for night work 7 per night to be completed in 
7 consecutive hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half. If called back 
to work at least $2 to be paid. All outside 
work to be paid at overtime rate. 

Wages for journeymen stereotypers and 
electrotypers: $42.50 per week for both day 
and night work (an increase of $2 per week 
over the previous rate). 

One apprentice allowed to 
ing two or more journeymen and each office 
employing four or more journeymen will be 
allowed two apprentices. 

Wages for apprentices: 
first six months and $1 


an office employ- 


$12 per week for 
increase every six 


months thereafter until expiration of ap- 
prenticeship. 
WINNIPEG, MAanrropA—CrrTAIN NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Loca, No. 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 24d 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and for such reason- 
able time thereafter (not exceeding thirty 
days) as may be required for the negotiation of 
a new one. 

Only union members to be employed and em- 
ployers agree to respect and observe the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 on Saturdays, a 46-hour 
week for day work and 7} hours per night for 
night work; for middle shift 74 hours for shift 
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except from June 1, to September 1, when 6 
ae will be worked on Saturday (or Sun- 
ay). 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; double time thereafter and for work 
on all statutory and civic holidays. Overtime 
is to be distributed equally as far as possible. 

Wages for machine operators, make ups, 
proofreaders, bankmen, machinists and em- 
ployees engaged in hand composition and dis- 
tribution $47 per week for day work and $49 
for night work and for middle shift. (These 
are the same wage raites as previously in effect.) 
Extras working less than four days in any one 
week in any one office will be paid $1 per diay 
or night in addition to the regular rate. 

Any union member with the permission of the 
foreman may learn to operate any typesetting 
or typecasting device in use in the office and 
will be paid as follows for day work: first 
three weeks $15 per week, second three weeks 
$17, third three weeks $19, fourth three weeks 
$22, fifth three weeks $25, sixth three weeks 
$28. Learners working night or middle shifts 
to be paid $2 per week over the day rate. As 
soon as a learner attains and maintains the 
set standard of competency, he will be paid the 
regular wage rate. If at the end of the sixth 
three weeks, the standard of competency is not 
reached, an extension of two months may be 
granted. 

One apprentice allowed for two and under ten 
journeymen, two for ten and under fifteen 
journeymen, three for fifteen and under thirty 
journeymen, four for thirty and under forty 
journeymen. In no case shall there be more than 
five apprentices in any chapel. A machinist’s 
assistant shall be classed anid paid as an ap- 
prentice, but will not interfere with the allot- 
ment of apprentices. Apprentices must com- 
plete the course of lessons of the International 
Union. The work to be done by apprentices in 
each of the five years of apprenticeship is 
specified. Apprentices are to be examined 
twice a year before the local committee on ap- 
prenticeship and the official examiner and 
their work must show if they are entitled to 
the increase in wages provided; if not so en- 
titled, they will remain at the same wage rate 
for another three months. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 25 per cent 
of journeymen’s wage, second year 30 per cent, 
third year 40 per cent, fourth year 60 per cent 
and fifth year 75 per cent. 

A standing committee consisting of two rep- 
resentatives of each party will be appointed, 
to whom will be referred all disputes. If they 
are unable to agree, a board of arbitration will 
be formed consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third chosen by them, and if 
they are unable to agree on the third party he 
will be chosen by lot from a list of ten names 
which is attached to the agreement. Any dis- 
charged employee may refer his case to this 
standing committee or board of arbitration. 

The parties to the agreement guarantee each 
other against walkouts, strikes, lockouts or 
boycotts. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN ORNAMENTAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BripcE, Srruc- 
TURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WorKERS, 
Locat No. 418. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 
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This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE, December, 1930, under the heading 
“Manufacturing; Iron Steel and Products,” 
with the following exceptions: 

Shopmen and apprentices are omitted from 
the agreement. 

Night work shall be for 7 hours only with 8 
hours’ pay and all work in excess of 7 hours 
will be paid at double time. 

Wages for charge hand $1.15 per hour. 

The regular wage rate for outside finishers 
is unchanged at 85 cents per hour and 60 cents 
for helpers. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO—-CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, LOCAL 
No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. The two parties are to meet 
thirty days before the expiration date to draw 
up a new agreement or renew this one. 

Only union members to be employed and 
union members will work only for contractors 
who are parties to the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays double time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 80 
cents per hour. 

One helper or apprentice to be employed for 
each two journeymen. They will not be al- 
lowed to work alone for first three years but 
may work alone during the fourth year. At 
the end of the fourth year, they will be ex- 
amined and if qualified, will be paid journey- 
men’s rate. 

Helpers or apprentices to be paid $7 per 
week during first six months, $8 during second 
six months, $9 during first half of second year, 
$10 during second half of second year, $12 dur- 
ing first half of third year, $15 during second 
half of third year, $20 during fourth year. 

No union member to work for anyone but the 
contractor while in his employ and no contrac- 
tor will employ any other contractor as a 
journeyman. ; 

Contractors signing the agreement are to be 
protected in case of a strike against any con- 
tractor who is not a party to the agreement. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—THE CANADIAN Con- 
STRUCTION ASSOCIATION, HAMILTON BRANCH, 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PUtas- 
TERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 4, 1931, 
to May 3, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one prey- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GAZETTE, November, 1929. 

The regular wage rate remains at $1.25 per 
hour for bricklayers with a 44-hour week. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE ConTrRACcToRS As- 
SOCIATION OF HAMILTON AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or AMERICA, HAMILTON District Councm. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1931, 
to February 28, 1933. 


This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, June, 1928, and July, 1927. 

The wage rate remains at $1 per hour with a 
44-hour week. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO.—BorpDER City SHEET METAL 
AND ROOFING CONTRACTORS AND THE SHEET 
METAL WorKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION Locat No. 456 AND THE ROOFERS 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WINDSOR 
BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice one month before April 
30, of any year, except when a wage rate 
change is desired, when notice must be given 
90 days before April 30. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. : 

Wages: sheet metal workers $1.124 per hour; 
first or head roofers (efficient men on built 
up roofs of pitch and felt and gravel, asphalt 
and felt, tile and slate) 90 cents per hour; 
roofers seconds or men who cannot meet with 
the same requirements 75 cents; ordinary labour 
50 cents. Any man superintending work re- 
quiring three or more journeymen shall receive 
a minimum of 10 cents per hour over the rate. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 6 pm to 
10 p.m. on other days and from 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. on Saturadys; double time for all other 
overtime and all work on Sundays and four 
holidays. 

One apprentice sheet metal worker allowed 
to every three journeymen sheet metal workers 
or majority fraction thereof. Aspprentices to be 
governed by the Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
and paid at a rate which would meet with the 
approval of the Ontario Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
BuILDING CONTRACTORS AND THE BricK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, LocaL No. 25. 


This verbal agreement which came into effect 
June 1, 1930 and was summarized in the 
LaBour GAZETTE, October, 1930, and October, 
1929, continues in effect to April 30, 1932 and 
three months notice shall be given by either 
party if any change in the wage schedule is 
desired. , 

The wage rate for bricklayers and masons 
remains at $1.25 per hour with a 44-hour week. 


Victoria, B.C-—MASTER PAINTERS OF VICTORIA 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 1119. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Hours: 8 per day for first five days of week; 
no work on Saturdays except in case of emer- 
gency. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work from 
5 p.m. to midnight except where double shift 
is worked when straight time will be paid; 
double time from midnight to 8 a.m.; time and 
one-half for work on Saturday from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and double time from 5 p.m. on Saturday 
to 8 am. Monday. Double time for work on 
holidays; no work on Labour Day. 

Wages for journeymen: 75 cents per hour 
(The minimum wage rate previously in effect 
was 85 cents per hour.) 

For work out of the city, extra fare to be 
paid by employer and also board and room if 
unable to return home each night. 

A standing committee consisting of three 
members of each party will be selected to take 
up all grievances and matters connected with 
the betterment of the trade. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement of prices toward lower 

levels continued in June, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower than in 
May. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a hist 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $8.16 at 
the beginning of June, as compared with $8.54 
for May; $11.10 for June, 1930; $10.92 for 
June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 1928; $10.86 for 
June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for 
June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $16.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and $749 for June, 
1914. The mcst important declines occurred 
in the prices of butter and cheese, while less 
important decreases occurred in the prices of 
beef, veal, mutton, bacon, eggs, milk, bread, 
evaporated apples, granulated sugar and pota- 
toes. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget averaged $18.36 
at the beginning of June, as compared with 
$18.82 for May; $21.44 for June, 1930; $21.18 
for June, 1929; $20.97 for June, 1928; $21.04 
for June, 1927; $21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 
for June, 1925; $20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 
for June, 1928; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 
for June, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $26.81 for June, 1920; $20.36 for June, 
1918; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due mainly to lower prices for 
wood. Rent was down in the average because 
of lower quotations for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commo- 
dities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 72-2 
for June as compared with 73-0 for May; 
87-7 for June, 1930; 93-4 for June, 1929; 96-9 
for June, 1928; 98-7 for June, 1927; and 100-1 
for June, 1926. Sixty-eight prices quotations 
advanced, ninety-four declined and three hun- 
dred and forty were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight mam 
main groups were lower, two were slightly 
higher, and one was practically unchanged. 
The groups which declined were: the Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group, because 
of lower prices for flour, bran, shorts, gluten 
meal and canned peas, which more than offset 
higher prices for barley, flax, oats and rye; the 
Animals and Animal Products group, due to 


lower quotations for leather, steers, calves, 
lambs and butter, which more than offset 
higher prices for hogs, hides and eggs; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of reduced prices for certain lines of 
lumber and groundwood pulp; the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals and their Products group, because 
of lower prices for antimony, copper, silver 
and tin; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group were somewhat higher, the 
former due mainly to higher prices for silk 
and jute, and the latter due to increased prices 
for cement and brick. The Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group was practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due to declines in prices of 
flour, bran, shorts, gluten meal and potatoes, 
which more than cffset higher prices for eggs, 
silk, cotton thread, matches and pottery; and 
the latter due to lower quotations for spades 
and shovels, kerosene, hemlock lumber, steers, 
calves. copper, tin and silver, which more 
than offset higher prices for zinc, cement, 
hides, barley, oats, rice and hegs. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, mainly 
because of reduced prices for potatoes, raw 
cotton, steers, calves, copper, tin and ground- 
wood pulp. Lower prices for flour, bran, 
shorts, gluten meal and butter caused declines 
in the fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
group. Domestic farm products, articles of 
forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were lower while articles of marine origin ad- 
vanced somewhat. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city. etc. The 
prices of fcods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 
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Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LaBour 

AZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LaBour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition legs desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour Gazerre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
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the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
lof changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazettn, J anuary, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Currént and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
155-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-45" 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96:5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5. 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73°2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 


(Continued on page 844) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of se 1 ae included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily 








Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (1) June} June| June} June} June| June} June} June} June| June} June! June} May| June 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914] 1918] 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1921} 1930} 1931 | 1931 




















s ; Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8! 76-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 58-6] 59-4| 60-4] 66-4] 69-8] 76-2] 76-0] 58-6] 57-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6| 24-6! 26-0] 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2] 42-6! 35-0] 31-6] 32-4] 33-01 38-2] 41-2] 48-2! 48-6] 32-8] 32-0 
Veal, shoulder | 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 27-9] 27-7| 22-5] 19-1] 18-2] 18-3] 19-1] 20-3] 21-8] 24-5] 24-1] 18-2] 17-8 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0] 36-3] 38-4] 30-7| 29-3] 28-5] 29-4] 31-4] 29-9] 30-3] 31-2] 31-9] 26-9] 26-3 
Pork, log. - or. 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-1] 37-7] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 28-2] 30-7] 28-4] 26-3] 31-2] 30-8] 22-5} 22-8 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 69-6] 72-2] 58-8] 53-6] 50-2] 51-2] 56-0] 52-8] 51-8] 55-0} 54-4! 46-4] 46-0 
Bacon, break- = 
ee eee 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-6] 50-7] 55-8] 48-2] 41-3] 39-1] 38-9] 42-6] 39-4] 35-7] 39-6] 40-3! 30-9] 29-9 
Lard, pure.....}| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 45-8] 44-0] 45-2] 48-8] 48-6] 43-4] 43-6] 44-0} 42-8] 32-2] 30-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 44-8] 56-0] 33-5] 33-5] 31-5] 35-0] 35-2] 36-2] 36-0} 35-1] 35-6] 25-4] 23-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-0] 38-7] 50-1] 30-8] 31-7] 29-5] 31-6] 31-9} 33-1] 32-3] 31-1] 31-7) 20-9] 19-8 
Milk...... ..++{6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-6] 71-4] 88-8] 81-0) 69-0] 68-4] 69-0] 69-6] 69-6] 70-8] 72-0] 72-0] 67-8] 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2 Ib. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 52-4] 92-0/119-4] 65-0] 71-4] 72-2] 72-2] 74-8] 80-0] 79-8] 81-2] 69-6] 57-8] 47-4 
et: ae cream- 
es 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0] 40-0] 40-6] 41-3] 44-1] 43-8] 44-7| 38-7] 32-8] 27-6 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-5] 40-4] 36-8] 29-8/§31-21§30-7|§31-6/§30-6/§32- 6] §33-2|§32-6|§26-6/§23-5 
Cheese, new...| 1“ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5| 19-1] 19-4] 30-5] 38-2] 30-6] 26-1/§31-2/$30-7/§31-6]$30-6|$32-6|§33-21§32-6|§26-6|$23-5 
Bread..4.°: 5. 15“ | 55-5! 58-51 66-0] 61-5| 64-5/117-01144- 01123 -0/103-5|102-0]118-5}114-0]115-5}115-5]115-5/115-5} 94-5} 93-0 
Flour, nee 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 33-0} 68-0} 84-0] 64-G] 50-0/§45-01§58-0}§53 - 0] $53 -0}§53 -01 §48- 0] §49-0/§33-0/§33 -0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5' 40-5] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5] 31-0] 28-5] 30-0] 32-0] 31-0] 31-0) 25-0] 25-0 
Rice. 2.22 k:. 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8} 23-0] 33-6] 21-0] 19-6/§20-6/§21-8]§21-8]§21-8]§21-0]§20-6]§20-4/§18-8/§18-6 
Beans, hand- 
picked....... 2“ | 8.6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 15-6] 16-2] 17-8} 24-0] 19-0} 12-2] 12-4 
Apples, evapor- 
ated 2... °2. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7| 11-5] 12-0)§13-1] 22-8] 29-2] 21-1) 24-1] 18-8] 20-5] 19-8] 19-2} 21-5]2 1-5) 20-9} 17-7] 17-2 
Prunes, med- 
ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 17-6] 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 18°5| 15-6] 15-8] 14-7| 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-9] 11-8 
ugar, granu- | 
lated. )..%: Vy. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 90-4] 50-0] 31-2] 50-4] 34-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-0} 28-4) 27-2) 25-2| 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 42-0] 24-0] 14-6] 24-0] 16-2} 15-0) 16-0) 15-2) 13-6) 13-0} 12-0) 12-0 
Tea, black.....| 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 14-5] 16-5] 13-8] 13-7|/§16-6]$17-9]§18-0|§17-9]§17-9|§17- 6) §15-1/$13-8/§13-8 
Tea, green..... 1 « | g.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-2] 13-9] 16-9] 14-9] ,15-0|§16-6]/S17-9]§18-0]§17-9]$17-9)§17- 6) §15-1/§13-8)$13-8 
Coliee...025 5: 2“ | 8.61 8-81 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-1] 15-2] 13-7] 13-5) 13-5] 15-1) 15-3) 15-4) 15-1) 15-1) 14-3) 12-5) 12-3 
Potatoes... Lbag| 24-1| 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 53-6] 60-7/216-9| 36-6]'45-7| 49-0] 43-6]100-7| 70-5) 51-7) 43-7) 90-4) 36-1) 33-7 
Vinegar........ [418 qt ee) Eee RS) | Ob 1-O1° =29icG! $9}. OF 1-015 1-O72 4-0). TeQ). . B-0)0. 1-0) 60rd -0 
$ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96! 6-95| 7-34] °7-49/12-79]16-92|11-16]10-18|10-23|/10- 44/11 - 06/10 -86/10-73/10-92 11: 10} 8-54] 8-16 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4:1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 4-0 
Coal, anthra- , 53-2] 71-81101-6|109-9}107-4|108-1|103- 1]106-6|101-6]101-0}100-6]100-1} 98-7| 98-5 
cite... h.3: Se, 146 ton| 39-5) 45-2} 48-1] 55-0 
Coal, bitumin- 39.4] 58-11 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 63-2] 63-6] 63-5] 63-3] 62-7] 63-0] 61-7) 61-9 
ous: iste. « « | 31.4] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 41-8] 67-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9] 79-8] 76-2| 76-8] 75-9] 76-6] 76-5] 76-4) 75-0) 73-6 
Wood, hard.... “ed. | 32-5) 35-3) 38-8] 42-5) 31-1] 49-6) 62-1 64-6] 57-4| 59-8] 55-3| 55-9] 55-7) 56-6) 55-2] 54-2) 54-6) 54-2 
Wood, soft.....| “ 22-6| 25-5| 29-4| 30-6] 24-1] 27-6] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3} 30-5] 30-7] 31-5] 31-0} 31-1] 30-9] 29-6) 29-5 
Coal oil). F255. 1 gal| 24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7]; _——|——}—__] —_—_| —_—| ——_ |__| —___| ___|—___|__|—___|—__|—__- 
et ee eee is es i] Sh ieee] ook Soke S TS ES SoS ieeseres 
Fuel and $ $ 
Memt®) . eis) o-8 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-90] 2-75] 3-55| 3-76] 3-41| 3-48] 3-28] 3-24] 3-28] 3-29] 3-26) 3-25] 3-20) 3-18 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rett...) 7:24. 1 mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-77] 6-30] 6-77] 6-95] 6-97] 6-90] 6-87] 6-85] 6-91] 6-96) 7-06) 7-04) 6-99 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
++Totals.......|......| 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02|14-27/20-36]26-81/21-74/20-58|20-72|20-67/21-31/21-04/20-97/21-18/21- 44/18 -82/18-36 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-29/12-65]/17-04/11-43/10-30]10-81/10-60)11-24]10-73]10-61)10-89/11-12) 90-6) 8-41 
Prince Edward Island :. 81 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 7-23)..... 15-08]10-28] 9-50} 9-53] 9-60/10-39] 9-78} 9-77/10-04/0 -42| 8-46) 7-95 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 6-96/12-51]16-24|11-46/10-29]10-46/10-51/11-28/10-92/10-66/10-74) 0 -89) 8-89) 8-40 
Qoeiec.{; 5.50. . dds 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 6-84/12-51/15-99]10-41] 9-54] 9-74] 9-78/10-54] 9-99] 9-85/10-04/0 -14) 7-78) 7-53 
Ontarorh a. cia. hiosec 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20] 7-111/12-74]17-12]10-85]/10-08]10-03|10-22/11-17)10-94/10-78/10-80} 1 -03) 8-44) 8-04 
Manitoba 2 72... 0! 8.3 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06]12-45|16-83]11-30| 9-89] 9-72]10-20]/10-27|10-26]10-45/10-54] 0 -88) 8-02) 7-61 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86} 8-25] 7-88/12-74]16-47/11-53/10-03]10-25/10- 60) 10-56] 10-88/10-85]11-21/ 1 -21) 8-19) 7-84 
Alberta.) fae oss 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-14]13-15]17-12/11-16]10-02| 9-89/10-72/10-56/10-86/10-73/11-21) 1 -40) 8-33) 8-07 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74} 8-32] 9-13] 9-13/13-65)1 9-58) 9-36 


8-18]12-68] 11-48] 11-31)11-92/11-81/11-93}11-87)12-32 a -46 


{December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 











































Beef Pork Bacon 
rl Fs aR B. a an Oe 
LOCALITY “4 S| & She ap b > ah o 08 
Bh hie oh aed | ee = | 2B. | es.) 9% | 35 
Ss .{/e. =) | agree tare S : F 2. S 5 
Se/ Esl fe] seles| c2 | 23 | oa | ebc | a4] 22 | 43 
omt 2 ay 5 Sa = 
28/88/28 / 38/88) gs] = 2 |s85/ see] Se) 84 
D a ei 7) 2) > = o) fQ —Q q 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28-9 | 24-1 | 22-2 | 16-0 | 12-5 17-8 26-3 22-8 23-0 29-9 34-1 49-5 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 32-0 | 27-0 | 24-4 | 19-0 | 14-7 15-6 25-3 26-5 23-4 30-2 33-4 48-7 
I Sydnee iy tend tess 30-8 | 23-7 | 23-7 | 19-1 | 15-6 14°80 Sb 24-7 23-7 30 31-9 46-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 33-3 | 30 25-7 | 19 13-0 13 21 25 23-3 30-5 33-2 47 
8—A mobersty: sisies.es detec; 30 26-5 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 13-7 20. ah tacee.t 25 21-6 33-3 34-6 47-5 
4 Palifax cs. dodues <hegusas oe 37-6 | 26-7 | 27-2 | 19-2 | 16-1 11-8 25 26-1 21-4 27-2 30-9 48-9 
5—Windsor................ 30 25 22 20 15 20 30 30 25 30 35 50 
Ga tates, ee ieee ee 30 30 35 18 15 15 25 28 25-2 30 34-7 51-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 25 25 21-5 | 17 15-5 BO es | 22-5 21-7 27 29-7 40 
New Brunswick (average). '| 32-6 | 26-4 | 24.2 | 18-1 | 14.9 17-4) 25-9} 25-5] 21-9] 29-0] 34-8] 59-8 
S= Moncton h... isk... + 30 26-2 | 21 16-5 | 14-2 Le pi ee 6-5 21-3 26 30-6 48 
Ob TOP Mig isle icnlt i, Jiten, ts 36-5 | 27-5 | 27 21 17-5 19 30 27-5 23-2 29 36-2 52 
10—Fredeérictom, .934 2... 37:2 | 26-7 | 27-5 | 17-2 | 14-3 14 21-7 25 23 31 35-7 53 
11—Bathurst..... fs Py oay 26-7 | 25 21-24 17-5 | 13-7 162 5aivgn cAeck 20 30 36-7 50 
Quebee (average)......0 0 07) 25-6 | 23-2 | 22-3 | 15-2 | 10-4 11-9 24-0 20-0 20-6 28-2 32-0 48-7 
J+ Quebete.. iassueb, ou, 27 23-5 | 21 15-7 | 10-4 10-2 23-4 20-3 22-2 28-6 33-1 49-1 
i3— Three Rivers... .... 24 Dy: 23-251 14-7 |..9-8 12-5 20 17-8 21-4 29-3 35 48-1 
$4--P herDIOOke, cies aie 747s 30 24 26 B42 1013 15-2 25 21-4 34 34-4 48-4 
15—Sorel........-60 0.000, 26-5 | 25 | 25 | 13-5 | 10 9 21-5 22-3 | 25 30 50 
16—ft. Hyacinthe.... 000 | 21-4 | 20-2 | 20-6 | 14-1 | 9-7 11-1 25 15-8 29-6 32-6 46-7 
174 St. John’s. .5) 00 3. 26-2 | 24 18-5 | 13-6 | 9-2 15-1 23-3 21-5 17-8 25 29-5 51 
18—Thetford Mines... | 20:5 | 20-5 | 20 17 10:7 17-5 22 15-8 20-4 28 35 48-3 
19—Mon otha aeraohe |. peat 30-8 | 25-6 | 27-1 | 14-1 | 11-5 7-2 29-3 3 21-8 29-3 30-4 52 
piull ts. steers de aoe de 24-4 | 24-3 | 19-1] 13 9-6 9-6 26-2 “1 21-9 25-1 27-8 44.4 
Ontario (average)... """""’ 29-1 | 23-7 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 12-0 18-9 25- 3 23-4 27-2 31-0 48-7 
2i—Ottawaly 2,08 ah be 14 29-2 | 24-8 | 29.3 | 16 10-8 14-9 26- 7 21 a7 30-9 48-2 
22—Brockville..... 7.77777" 31-5 | 27 25 15-8 | 9-7 14-838. eae 5 20 32-5 35-2 49 
23-—Kinestony, 0005-03 29-5 | 23-5 | 22-3 | 16-3 | 11-4 12-9 23- -1 18- 25-7 30-2 47-9 
24~-Belleville, oi... g. 221s 24-4 | 20 22-2] 14-2 | 9-4 16-4 26- “4 20: 27-5 32-4 47 
25—Peterborough...11)) "|| 30-2 | 23-5 | 21-3 | 15-7 | 11-4 19-8 27- “6 26: 26-2 30-2 48-2 
oe Onliawai) oo .ob io. bm 27-5 | 22-7 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 13 17-7 25 2 24 30-2 33-1 52 
2i—Onnllig. © cnt ye ey 26-6 | 21 20-4 | 15-3 | 12-2 19 26: -8 24. 25 28-3 46-4 
28~Torentegt 05) 1.4, 30-2 | 24 22-5 | 14-8 | 13-8 17 26- “1 22 30-8 36-4 52-2 | 
29—Niagara Falls.,..... 1. 30 25 28 20 12-5 25: Tigh. |. P28 telike ak 26-5 31 50 | 
30—St. Catharines.... 1117” 25-5 | 21-5 | 21-7} 15-3 | 141 18 21- 18-3 22-9 25-9 45-5 
91 Hamill tome ice denenrinde 31-1 | 25-4 | 24-3 | 17-6 | 14-8 18 20 -8 25 26-6 30-5 48-5 
32—Brantford....»,.1..0.... 29 23-2 | 21-6 | 15-7 | 12-4 18-7 29 5 25 24-8 28-1 48-7 | 
So ARI tiesk ten ee 29-2 | 25 22-2 | 15 14 19-5 29 2 25 26-3 29-3 48-5 
o4—-Guelph ehh boast, 30 22-8 | 22-2 | 14-2 | 12-4 18-6 25 2 23-2 24-6 30-5 46 
35—Kitchener............_. 26-3 | 23 18-3 | 15 11-7 UeT eb con eet 25 26-6 28 46-4 | 
36—Woodstock............. 29-2 | 24-1 | 21-2 | 15-4 | 12-9 18-7 20 22 22-5 26-4 46-9 
37—Stratford...._ 28-8 | 23-4 | 18 15-6 | 11-6 20 24 27a, & 26-2 29-1 44.4 
8 LOAGOHE |, Wot aie 28-3 | 23 92 14-7 | 10-1 17-4 28 9 23 25-6 31-1 48-4 
39—Sti Thomas... 3.5.05: 28 23 20-7 | 14-6 | 11-9 16-4 23- -6 22-7 27-1 30-5 54-7 
40—Chatham ...60,.... 2.) 25-8 4 | 20-6] 14-6] 9-9 20 23 8 23-1 24-7 28-4 45-7 
Al—W indoors sui yccaels 28-2 2isbul 15-2.) 11-3 19-6 27-3 24 24-6 29-4 47-2 
$2--Samia. 1. Bi go 30-7 25 18-3 | 15 23 26-7 7 23 25 28-4 56-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-6 19 13-9 | 11 18-7 21-7 4 20 26-6 31 47 
44—North Bay,....0707 17"! 35 -5 | 22-5 | 15 9-5 18-5 29 23-7 28-3 30 48-7 
45—-Sudbwry :: os¢ cnn 33-5 -7 | 26-8 | 18 13-7 ecaschinthines at 7 24-7 29-8 34-4 46-6 
€6->-Cabalt ®, .ho2 wie t 29 19-5 | 18-3 | 12-7 26 8 leet 26-2 29-1 33-5 48-5 
47—Timmind. 92:8 106.0. a 31-7 -7 | 20-5 | 16-3 | 12-3 228.4 (amt ob 25-5 29 32-8 50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie... || 30-8 2.1 29 14-8 | 11 18-8 24 3-6 25 31-3 35-2 50 
49—Port Arthur.........._. 28-6 -3 | 20-8 | 16-6 | 13-7 2928 32 4 27-3 31-1 34-7 53-1 
50—Fort William........___ 29 -6 | 20-2 | 15 14 18-5 30 -8 25-5 30-5 35 49-5 
Manitoba (average)... ||| 25-4 | 20-2 | 21-2 | 14-1] 11-5 15-7 26-3 3 19-2 28-4 31-4 48-0 
St Wianipors soc: 27 20-9 | 22-3 | 13-7 | 12-1 15-4 27-3 -6 22 26-9 32-6 46 
O2-=TAndGl. -sckua be. 23-8 | 19-5 | 20-1 | 14-5 | 10-8 15-9 25-2 16-3 29-8 30-2 50 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 26-6 | 21-4 | 18-6 | 13-4 | 10-9 17-9 26-3 1 17-9 33-3 38-4 51-5 
med 40 1 ae i IR al i 26-6 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 13 11-2 15 27-3 18-5 17-5 33-9 41-7 51-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 15 12 10 20 25 20 34-3 37-5 50 
55—-Saghkstoon ie iret. 24-7 18-7 | 13-5 | 10-1 16 28 19-5 16-2 29-7 35-2 49-4 
56 Moose Jawiig. a. .i.05- 30 L-6 | 22 15 12-2 20-7 25 Dat ietior Fo 35-2 39-2 55-4 
Alberta (average)... ||| 26-8 -8 | 20-4 | 13-9 | 11-8 17-3 26-5 24-2 34-1 49-0 49-5 
7—Medicine Hat.......... “1 -6 | 22-1 | 13 11-2 15-5 30-7 25-8 35-2 40-5 50-5 
58—Drumbheller.,.........,)25 120. |... 15 12:5 18 25 25 ko 1 ee 50 
59—Edmonton....:........ 6 -7 | 2124 | 13-41 10-6 18-8 26-2 24-8 33-4 36-9 45-2 
60 Calgary .t 20) 4) en coe 7°3 -4| 19-4 | 14-2 | 13 17-6 25-2 20-4 34-5 40-2 51-2 
61—Lethbridge.). 33.2... 27-8 -2| 18-6 | 13-7 | 11-5 16-5 25-6 25 35-1 42-5 50-5 
British Columbia (average) | 31-6 -7 | 23-9 | 17-3 | 15-4 23-6 33-2 27-0 38-5 44-0 54-2 
62-4 Feormiot.. | io). ff ieesat & 20 15 12-5 1a ie a ee 26 37 44-4 52-5 
68- Nelson. 062-53 ot ar 30 16-5 25 35 27-5 33-8 43-7 52-5 
C4 reilan LNs Stiga, Pek 31-7 25-7 16-7 24-3 35 27-5 42-5 45 56 
65— New Westminster... ... 31-7 | 26-1 | 21-6] 15-6 | 15-6 20-4 29-4 28-3 38-3 42-6 52-2 
OS Vaneciver.. 30-4 | 25-1} 22-61 15-9 | 16:2 23-5 35-6 25-4 37 42-3 56-6 
BON TCO os se os a af 39°C A 2O0k Manes 16-5 | 14-7 23-2 33-4 24 39-5 43-8 53-4 
68-—Nannime,.+ vt 32-4 | 28-4 | 96.2 20 29 37 28 40-5 45-7 67 
69—Prince Rupert...,...... 31-2 -2 | 22-9 10-6 18-7 26-7 29-3 39-6 44-6 53-6 





© “ia Pics popigindle Gua I ee eee 
b Price in bulk lower. 


a Price per single quart higher. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1931 











Fish Eggs Butter 
= 2 A ¢ J of g ze) 
tiga | ¢ ; ee ee: $s |e, [ee oes = 
oh | £8 s| & g pUy Pepe LE Ses) ee ee WE Seulee -8 
wgh|2f | gh) 2 | 2. |g | 3. tgs S| es | 22.25.) 28 138] 28 
$2) gis | 882) 84 | SS | $o4 1 Gs bevas]. SS | 7SS |e es! 25 | Wes] Sa 
a muy Ses ay, ay © Be © oo & a8 Stn leobn a Pa a 
Bes | Ssh) che] 28 | $8 | 452] a |sss) £5 | a8 lg2gea) SR | seas] gs 
oO iq = ND 7) op) i 6) 4 ce oO = A 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-9 28-8 19-8 13-2 57- 20-9 19-1 28-6 15-2 23-8 19-8 10-8 23-7 27-6 
12-9 SSO 8) dae Ps) &., Hee do 52 17-2 17-1 21-9 15-4 25-6 21-2 10-8 25-0 29-2 
10 Ot) Al Be eke Se a | daktoetes 50 17-3 15 21-2 15-2 28-3 21 10-13 Ce 28-8 | 1 
F215 4) © 2o—-SON A. Bets bl eecPbe eo | eens 18 20 23-7 14-5 26-5 oe al2 25 27-719 
16 OF Nt: Aes.o 28 | Beaters 50 17-9 16 25-8 15-5 22-5 18-3 9 27 31-4] 3 
1225 Bt ae ee er ae 50 17-2 15 19-4 16-6 28-7 23-4 al2-5 22-5 28-3 1 4 
12 2D): ANS: Bees 15 60 16 15 21-7 15 22-5 18 10 De 30 5 
12-154!) 25-30) a. os: Fl pete 50 16-7 21-5 19-3 15-3 25 22-8 10 26-5 29-2 | 6 
10 SOFT. ae Oe ee fae 60 18-7 18 30 16-3 21-4 15-2 10 26 30 7 
19-0 S208] Bee cae 10-0 55-9 18-7 17-6 27-9 15-2 24-6 20-7 11-1 24-8 28-6 
eee ee 35 A... 084 10 60 18-6 18-7 27-2 14-7 23-9 19-8 10-12 27-3 29-6 | 8 
18 Bibiana eee 10 60 17-3 16 26-9 13-5 2a 21 al2-5 25-7 29-5 | 9 
20 BO? Hs. aa22 see aan 50 18-7 17-5 29-7 16-5 24-3 21-2 10-12 26-1 30-1 110 
ote re ahs SBP. 6, Sp es SR | Se 50 20 18 5 gwd 16 aS Send ane Rehr | eer eke 20 25 11 
13-6 29-4 21-8 9-5 55-8 18-2 19-3 23-6 15-4 24-6 21-1 9-4 21-9 27-3 
12 25 AOECY| § .aeathes 50 17-2 19-8 26-7 16-6 23-9 19-7 12 21-3 24-2 119 
15 30-35 23 10 COU Bae ose2 20 23-2 17-3 25-9 22 i ess ee 2oroats 
13-15 | 28-32 | 20-22 LOG BRB as 20 20 21-8 15-5 26 22-7 a9-1 21-5 23-7 |14 
8-10 | 25-30 ]........ 12 65 158 $l e-Rahes 20 15 22-1 21 8 22 24-8 15 
Ce oe |e ee ae 20 eo || a Oe | ed ee ee ee 23-3 14-7 22-3 19-8 ‘A dh avakie gute 24-5 116 
NS): | Ae em ee Mee 8 50 20 17 22-5 14-2 DS Sd ee eee we 7 22-5 23 3 
eee oe | OPE ae eee ee 8 50 rae MeL Me ae br. (Poe eo ee 15-3 21-2 18-7 8 19-8 22-8 118 
15-18 32 25 ofo2)) | fee Bere 18-8 19-1 27-2 14-9 By iy 25-2 10-11 2 27 19 
Pe ee | We eee ry ey 10 60 ee ee 20 24 15-4 23-3 19-3 11 21 23-4 |99 
17-2 29-4 22-0 12-4 67- 20-7 18-1 30-6 14-7 23-4 20-0 19-6 23-5 26-2 
12-15 30 25) Ee. Saeko ee td 21-2 16:5 29-2 14-2 26-1 19-3 11 22-6 24-9 |91 
18 32 25 Chae | oa eee 19-7 14 27-5 15 OQ Weel he core 8 26 26 = |99 
15 30 20 10=208) 3.02... 20 16-5 31-2 7 20-6 17-6 10 20-5 24-5 193 
eee eee | Pe eee 18 i 25 22-5 28-6 14-7 19-4 17 al7-5 25-7 26-6 |24 
Ot es 25 15-204) & S25. BPRR. dea 18-7 20 2beo 15-7 21 16-2 10 21 24-2 195 
16 30 PMN UE Bey) Sis. ||) oe, en oe 15 31-2 15 23-4 20 al0-5 25 25-3 126 
18 23 22, OP PES Meee. | 25 15 33°3 14-3 18-1 17-2 | al0-4 24-1 27-1197 
17 30 DOU Di | © een a eta. | 25 17 33°6 15-1 Zi 21-5 11 22 26-7 128 
18 30 ZO5 3) 2 Mea Ae. Oe. 20). Fite. ee 4 36-2 13-7 25-2 20 1 RE ee ee 27-8 129 
15 30 SOs et | See. 21/8 fee. 18-5 15 35-5 12-2 23-8 20-5} all-5 23 25-1 130 
15 30 203°4| Saas 60 20 17 37-2 14 24-4 20 11 25 27-3 131 
20 32-33 22 | Stone yee eee wo 18 28-4 13-1 21-5 18-4 bil 24-3 pasa WC) 
15 35 18 PORT Ca. | 21-5 21-5 28-7 14-4 23-1 19-7 | all-8 2 25-4 133 
Sie Wee, ot DEMO IIE, Far to aie d fe ce 18 22 35-1 12-6 24-2 20-4 10 23-7 25-7 |34 
Goma. tide koe 20 Bae ete | ee eee 19 ee 22-5 13-4 22 19-4 11 21 25-1 135 
BOO Tl Soas. oss 25 TGhy |e, Sai i ae re 20 29-9 12-9 18-7 16 10 23-5 23-9 136 
18 27 20 12 60 20 21 27-8 13-5 21-4 16-9 10 22-8 25 37 
18° Deh. 25 1 OM We ee | ee 18 14-5 32-3 13-8 21-2 19-5 9 2238 25-4 138 
Lame | eee fare Ie PAT AR He cooee | ee Cee 19-5 21-3 36-3 14-1 19-8 17 10 25-4 26-2 139 
16 ay 14-23 G29) TS wee a ce 20-3 17 Aad 13-1 17-4 14-9 10 23-2 26-1 |40 
1 allie 5 | ee eee 20 Qe Paes .a4 Bo 18 36-1 13-8 21-7 17°8 1 od ae eee kr Seta 
Foe 3, A |e deed 23-281 | Be SS eee 5. ORs 4 18 ae eet 30-5 15-3 18-2 15-2 10 24-7 27-1 142 
Be roe |e eee PO Re nee Pie Se ee | 20 15 25-5 13-5 19-3 16 10 24 25 43 
oe a She 009) 8 da PSE] Be | es 8 15 20 26-7 15-3 30 25 11 EE 26-7 144 
RRE-P SS 20-25 25 10 75 24 20 26 16-8 28 24-5 13 eee a) 26-1 145 
20 32 28 i ae | he 22 20 Olek 17-2 31 26-5 | a ERS ee 2 26-7 146 
2ST) Rae NS 15-20 || RAR eae ood 22-7 21 22-8 18-2 ay 27-2 | al4-3 25 28-4 |4 
£85 CS ee S858 17 Pee ceyac le. : ae 20 oe ee 37-3 17-2 26-9 24 11 24 26-6 148 
8 pk | ORE 8 oe 18 bee he ae 75 20-7 15-7 38-3 16-7 26-5 23-21 all-1 21-7 29 49 
a Fa aera 20 Dy» Glee a fe aa 20 lige 25-9 18 Pay ROOT all-1 24-5 28-7 150 
SED 32-5 S09) S-Haes Si SoRE......4 22-3 17-7 27-7 14-2 21-4 16-0 10-5 20-6 24-9 
20-30 35 18 117i |e 22-5 tz 31-7 13-8 23-8 18-2 | bil 21-9 26-4 151 
ce tae 30 18 ee | ee eae ye 18-3 23-7 14-6 19 13-7 al0 19-2 23-4 152 
26-3 27-6 13-1 15 3ofo 4 ae 25-8 21-4 28-3 15-2 20-0 15-1 11-6 20-3 26-5 
25 30 HS et | Se a Res. 4 25 20-2 Sock 14-9 20-7 15-7 11-12 21-8 26-3 (53 
30 25-30 10-13 oF Bee cad 25 DOW 5s eee AS A402 Be 16-8 10 19-2 29 «+154 
25 28 8 oe AN BaD. ocd 23-3 21-2 24-9 14-8 19-3 14-6 13 20-9 24-2 155 
25 25 DS) ee Be Ss 30 24 212 16-1 20 13-3 12 19-2 26-4 156 
21-0 25-7 12-0 S254] BF. 8 24-2 22-5 31-2 14-7 29-2 15-1 10-8 22-8 29-6 
25 30 10 ZO TBM onek 25 22-5 29-6 14-6 19-1 13-2 11 19-1 31-6 |57 
20 25 Sas Pee St BAR 25 25 35-8 15 ED) Pes ee a al3 22-5 31 58 
20 20-25 |10-12-5 Cie |p AP. Sa, 22 21-4 23-9 15-2 21-6 16-4 10 22-6 26-5 159 
22 24-28 10 DOF Bl Be kees 22 22-5 32-6 14-4 24-2 17 10 26:3 29-5 160 
18 25 10 7) |p Sa. Sea 27 21-2 34-2 14-2 21-1 13-9 10 23-4 29-3 161 
22-0 20°04) Se Cee 16°88) RS... 23-0 21-8 29-9 17-0 27-4 23-0 12-6 28-9 31-4 
25 30 18 13 Bee wd 21-2 25 30 15-7 28-3 pasa eT PR ae, Re 32-1 |62 
25 BOF Sls .aeee DOr aR Si 3 25 25 26 19-6 27-5 21-9} al4-3 29-2 32 63 
25 2: |e = Sie 20. Me Maes | 25 22 28-3 18-6 29-3 24-5] al4-3 30-8 33-2 164 
15 19% WSLS a ieiay |p o) 21-9 19-7 30-4 15-1 a5 22 9-1 28-5 30 65 
PE 16 ee: Oe. IBS [2 a. 20-5 18-1 28-5 15 26 we 9-1 7-8 30 66 
pA eh 20 Par: See Pee eel) te Does 19-6 27-2 14-6 25-7 22-9} al4-3 29-3 32-9 167 
20 7a ES: Sane WC Soe Ue oe 745) 22-5 34-3 17 26-8 21-8 al2-5 28 30 68 
Pee: See Eek ae er ee | ee Se | ee 22-5 22-5 34-2 20 30-8 25 B13 Hens, xe 31-1 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








































as o g 3 Canned Vegetables 
} = 3 + ~ S 
ai = ee ee =a SS oO 
mQ Q a6 . g2 oe rile betes 
Locality a z= = wan] g ae ae SS 3§ 
Ae ele |e Bae) 8s] BA] Ge 18g og | #8 
aS | Se bee. | oo] se. | Se | Se lees ee | tee 
ae | FR | SR | ees| 38 | 88] BB | 88 | gf] Es 
oO faa) RM & jae —S ‘sal B Ay ie) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) a 6-2 17-0 3:3 5-0 9-3 11-6 14-1 
Nova Scotia (average) 7:0 16-6 3-7 5-1 9-6 12-6 13-8 
Sydney ee... 6s 7:3 16-4 3-4 5:2 9 14-1 14-2 
2—New Glasgow 6-7-7-3 16-5 3-7 5 9-7 11-7 13 
aA miberst ss. 1 ...0.. 1b Meee kd 7:3 15-4 3-9 4-9 9-3 12-5 13-2 
a Haliiax 8: 1 S51 pee 1 6-7 16-7 3-5 5-1 9-5 13-2 14 
BaWindsor-s,,.( 0: -f Ser.s | 6°7-7-3 18 ee Pa. Mee b 10 10 15 
6 Eros ee ee 6-7 16-3 3-9 5-4 10-1 13-9 13-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 6-7-7-3 18 3-4 5 9-6 14-5 14-2 
New Brunswick (average) 7:3 16-8 3-6 5-0 9-0 13-4 13-3 
A MORCLON.S..,..b:.2e ek, de ee, Ok A 8 16- 3-8 5-3 10-5 12-2 13-7 
Spi oonn.,. trae de 7:3 18: 3-4 4-7 8 12 12-8 
10—Frederi¢ton..) 50). te, -7-7-3 Li 3-7 4-8 8-3 14-3 13-7 
Bie A See Eee eae ie 6-7 1 ee | ere koe 5 9 15 13 
Quebec (average)..................! 5-2 15- 3-4 5:2 8-0 11-5 13-3: 
12—Quebec........ 6-7 15- 3-8 5-3 8-7 12-1 13-8 
13-“T bree. Rivers... 22.) 5 25 34 4-4.7 16- 4-] 4-6 7:9 13-1 15-5 
14—Sherbropke.., 10,5 wae |] 5 14- 3-5 5-5 8-3 11-5 14-3 
15—Sorel. 5... 1. —5-3 17- 3-1 6-2 7-3 10-7 12-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe 4 14- 2-9 4.7 7-7 12- 12-6 
hi-2t: Jamie... tee -7-6 17 3 5 of 10 14-2 
18—T hetford Mines 4-3 14 3-3 5-2 6-8 11- 12-4 
19-—Montreal>,. 1. Ut peat 4 6-7 17-3 3°8 5 9-7 11 13-9 
20-SELult Be eg -7-6 16 3:5 5 8-6 11- j1-1 
Ontario (average).............00 0” 5:8 16-4 3-1 4-8 10-0 12- 13-2 
el Ottawa ©. ..6 2.45 ee. 6 5-3-7-3 15-2 3-7 5:3 10-1 11- 12-6 
me Brockville.) he aoe, 5-3 14-2 3-2 4-7 9-9 12- 13-2 
oa Pia igeton. hI. bd 5-3 15 3°1 5 10-4 13- 12-4 
24-—-Dollevalia:...t 4 leo kar 5 16-2 2-9 4-7 10 1l- 12-2 
2o—Peterborough:..... LeBt.. | 4-7 14-1 3 4-4 9-7 12- 13-7 
eo ~Oshawaty bw hle. t Abe 7 6-7 15 2°6 4-9 9-5 10- 12-3 
ae Orban TA eee ST of 5-3 16-7 3-2 4-3 10 12- 13 
28——Loronto,...... —7-3 17-1 3-3 5-1 10-2 1l- 13-6 
20-—-Niagara Falla..:4...4...52... 6-7 18-5 3-3 4.7 9-5 13- 13-8 
30—St. Catharines:,..).../.)..... 5-3 16-3 3 4-8 10 12- 12-9 
oi—-Bamiltome tak tae | -3-6-7 17-1 3 5 12 10- 13-4 
o2—Brantiord. 6. )44G. bP) *7-6-7 16-6 2-6 4-5 11-2 12 12-6 
Boalt. ay A eke ee 6 17-4 2-9 4-5 10 12- 13-1 
pi Guelph. 85.2524. RE, Ae |) 6 17-8 2-8 4-6 10-4 11- 13-9 
pose ithhener 1 th Leet g 6 17-5 2-6 5-1 9-4 11: 12-5 
BOW oodsteek, 00) oer 4 4-5-3 15-2 2°7 4-3 9-6 10- 13 
p(—aptranords.\..¢...0t.. den. 6 16-5 2-6 4-9 10-1 11- 13-3 
Be SUONGGRAL <<). Oo Le RE -3-6 17-8 3 4-6 9 12- 11-6 
39-68. Piiotias. Oh ok ctr 5:3 18-1 ged 4-7 11-1 12- 13-5 
a Chathanie. ty Ab ised |. Ley ieee Se 2-8 4-8 9-7 1l- 13-9 
Bt Windsor: 7.04 AE UR 7°3 17-6 3-1 4-7 9-6 12- 12-7 
apt ae Se | a oe ee 5-3 7 2-8 4-7 10 12- 13-6 
43-—Owen Sound... ..05.. 80...) 5-3-6 17-6 2°7 4 9-7 12: 12-7 
A-=Diorsic Bay: hc Went Ae. 5-3 15 3°5 5-5 10 13 14-7 
idm sa! OLS ee On + ee bes Se 6-7 16 3°8 5-8 8-1 14 13-9 
BO ODEIC, ib A eee 6 15 3-6 5-9 9-7 14-8 13-8 
4P-—T inainge 5.1 Cokie tek |. 6-7 15 3-8 4-5 8-9 12-5 14-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 6 17 3-6 5-1 10-5 12-7 13-5 
49—Port Arthur lithe Bed 6:7 16 3-3 4-8 ll 11-7 13-9 
plore William) ity. ee. | 6-7 16-2 3-4 5-3 9-4 10-5 13-4 
Manitoba (average).............._|. 5-9 19-3 3-2 5-6 10-6 11-6 15-4 
HI W inuipers.: 21. .is..L elo 5-6-6 19-5 3-2 5-3 9-9 11-8 15-3 
o2-rBrandont;:.).. Aleit B.. 5-6-6 -2 19 oy 5-8 11-3 11-4 15-4 
Saskatchewan (average) 6-2 18-2 3-1 4.9 9-7 11-2 16-0 
pe -Sason marth.) 5) MEL hae | O79] tae o oe 3-1 5 10-4 10-7 15-7 
p4—Printé Albert: ...44 5). ak... 5°7 20 3-1 5 8-5 11-2 . : 15-9 
po~-Baskatoon |). 60 Lae. | 6-7 15 3-1 4-8 9-8 11:3 . . 15-7 
06—Moosd Jaw...6.84... 0020. o : 6-4 19-5 3-2 4-6 10-2 11-6 . : 16-5 
Alberta (average)................... . 6-7 17-1 3-2 4-8 9-0 10-2 . . 16-3 
oi-—Medicineitat... i081. 0! -7-6°3 17-2 3-3 5-2 9-8 10-4 . . 16-5. 
03 Drumbelier..0 Rie. 2 . 7-4 17-5 3-4 5-1 10-4 10 . 
bo Edmonton... 1: RL bie | . 6°7 16-2 3 4-5 8-3 9-6 : . 14-7 
60—Calgary........ . 6°7 17-5 3 5-1 7-1 10 : : 15-7 
6l—Lethbridge... iM. Las. || . 3-8-3 17 3-2 4.2 9-2 11 . . 15-7 
British Columbia (average) . 6 20-9 3-5 5-4 7°6 8-2 . . 16-1 
O2-sPermo ss "> Pee ae I 18-3 3-4 4.8 8-9 8-8 6 . 17-2 
G3-=Neldoti: PSy..04 8 hbase 5 3 19-4 3-5 5-3 8-6 8-6 : 16-5. 
6f-eT rail 6:88... he La “3 17 3-5 5-1 8 8-4 . . 18-5. 
65—New Westminster . 3-7 21-6 3-6 4-9 6-5 7:3 : 
66--Vancouver!..) 158...2) £2). || : 3-7 23-3 3-4 4-9 7:9 8-1 : : 15-8 
Bi-ay ietoriat:...) Lobke. Lips. | . “3 19-7 3°5 5-7 6-5 7-7 . . 15-4 
Ose anninwgs,:..4.2-Sie i ee. . 3 20-7 3-5 i 7-1 9 . : 15-3 
69—Prince Rupert /. 3.50... 2... : +31. 120 3-9 5:7 7-1 8 . . 
a, Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities, ; 


b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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Potatoes Apples _ 
£-|\14 a3 ae ele: Se 
= 2 = s a S = a 
ee | 58 # ~aEl lt aie ok ss Ba Sg 6 # 
pute | oe * @on|) Se 128 a. 27 eS rage a? 
dies. | h& a) ae Omi eos GS | 2 of 2.0 Bk eo po 
~ 22 ie al —  & a9 wee aS = oS 38. "Sn Pres 
ae aoel S a oh 5.80 oo 56 Ss P ee Sw oe 
Roo Kon AO oR gs Bias B ® En Pe) Eo 
oof a 5 5 > mR >Q 2a SOW 3 ge aN Ss oR 
eal o) ay ov fy cs) ay a 'é) = 6) = Oo 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-2 7-0 | 1-012 21-9 26-3 17-2 11-8 15-2 17-1 64-6 23-8 54-2 41.6 
5-6 5-5 -816 17-5 24-0 15-4 11-5 14-0 15-6 61-7 23-5 50-3 40-5 
5-2 oa 88 IBS ich eee Soe 15-7 13-3 14:6 LSS Once Heats os 24-7 40 32°5 | 1 
5-7 8-2 87 LE | ee Ee ae ae 13-7 10-7 14-2 15 62-5 24-3 52-5 41 2 
5-3 7 74 15 Pas} 17-7 12-8 13-5 ioe 52-5 24-6 50 45 3 
Thcins 6-8 825 19 25 15 11-6 14-4 16-5 66-7 24-9 60 39 4 
yr ae ae 75 dL chamaea |es 5 She Pan bas ee ire > 10 13 15) i 9 fe soe ir 20 50 45 5 
5-1 7-8 833 Oral)... dcsetceve 15 10-3 14-1 16-6 65 22-2 49 40-4 | 6 
6-2 7-2 675 16-2 Dai (| eae 13 14 15 72 25 55 42-517 
5-5 7:3 718 16-0 32-6 15-7 12-8 13-6 15-7 53-2 23-5 56-1 42-1 
5-2 7-2 667 TA Gia cles ns oc 15-5 11-1 14-7 15-6 56-7 24-2 60 47-5 | 8 
5-9 7-3 797 17:3 25 16-2 13-6 13-3 15-9 58 wy 49-7 38-3 | 9 
5-7 7-6 778 17-1 39 16-2 13-7 13-7 16-2 45 22-7 58-7 43-5 110 
5 7 63 Theva Dane Reece 1) gry tart 12-5 pS RPA ete oe Gee Pi ean eR ADS Tok ag 39° ti 
5:8 6-5 943 19-6 31-8 16-0 12-0 15-6 16-8 62-9 24-2 51:3 38-8 
6-7 6-8 868 1 eRe Jy eet 16-8 12-9 14-6 17-4 75 23-3 57-5 38-8 |12 
6-6 7-4 914 19-1 22-5 17 13-8 17-2 16-4 70 Dil ae ene eee 42 13 
5-6 6-5 852 Biot «3. Bcysiea,« 15-8 11-7 16-1 16-8 62-5 26 58 40-4 144 
5 7 1-00 21 35 15 11-7 15-7 TSe7? |e ome es 25 45 38-7 |15 
5 6-2 1:04 mma arid ocetcgens 16 11-7 15-6 13 50 227 40 38-3 116 
5-5 5-7 887 OTe sey haus obey 17-5 14 15 WE Bayete oy ben hie aes 24-5 49 36-5 117 
4-7 6-2 994 17-6 S45) 15 10-5 16-5 15-6 56-2 22-2 50 40 18 
7 6-8 1-026 22-2 34-5 15-1 10-5 15-8 16-5 63-6 23-9 59-7 37-7 119 
5-9 6-2 907 ORM ct Leese 15-8 11-4 14 NOM el eaterces. 2345" eee eee 36°7 120 
5:8 7:2] 1-098 23-3 24-2 16-2 11-9 15-3 17-6 64-0 23-4 53-8 37-8 
6-2 7-4 1-03 21-4 25 16-8 11-2 14-6 17-4 56-7 24-4 1-7 38-4 [91 
5-7 6-2 95 DOMME tire sae Ueki 12-5 15 17 65 21-7 61-3 39-3 122 
5-5 6-4 +935 195 Gol eee 15-2 11-8 15 17 6) 19-4 59 38-6 123 
5-8 7-4 +828 U1 7k d (eer Me yet Pelee | eg 12-5 15-2 17-2 65 23 57 36-4 |24 
5-1 7-7 +844 17-3 A Vimo ft | i rd 11-5 15 16-5 63-7 22-9 58-2 35-8 125 
5-9 7-8 1-03 Oman eee a cet Oli Phas one 10-5 15-5 17-3 61 22 67 37 26 
6-2 6-2 “871 17-7 30 15 13-3 16-8 18 75 26-3 52-5 36-3 127 
6-7 7-3 1-16 23 FAS wo vt lait Bie dither 12-7 15-2 18-5 74-7 23°6 57-4 35-1 128 
7-1 7-9 1-32 26-2 Doel atacns 10 16 1 WG Spal ges Shyer. 26-2 55 37-7 |29 
4-8 6-5 1-25 24 Drama Rb eae 12 14-2 16-2 65 21:6 50 37°5 130 
6:3 6-5 1-16 23-7 en eee 12-6 15-1 15-9 56-7 22°2 46 37-5 131 
5-6 7-2 1-22 23-9 24 15 12 15-6 feo i heigl AH Py dear badl bs she code Soest 36-1 |32 
5-9 7-6 | 1-208 26-1 PH teal NE Be Be 12-6 14-8 TSd. [eee 21-8 55 35-2 |33 
5-6 7-1 1-20 25-7 25 13 11-1 15-3 1GK3 [PE 21:6 57 36 34 
5-6 7:8 1-10 22-4 Pap | ele pe 11-7 15-1 17-2 59 21-9 54-5 35-4 135 
5 “i 1-23 CCE. 4 UE = eer Wg ince 2-5 14-4 16 63 25 55 35 36 
6-2 9-3 1-14 23-6 OA Poe les See 12-2 15-4 17-4 70 23-4 60 37°3 137 
5 6-3 1-21 23-3 Open Lee: 11-4 14-2 16-3 60 23-4 50 35-5 138 
5-5 6-9 1-23 PAST ON Wait Toe ae telods i  Mea eS a 11-7 14:5 17-6 50 24-8 55 38-8 139 
5-6 7:2 1-15 Dh ANE Ee eal Ml eed 11-7 14-7 15-7 70 22-9 49 35-7 140 
4-9 6-6 Ten7 Pdi Rb alles Oe. Spelt late ele 10-7 15-2 1G 0 ite. oes od 24-7 55 39-8 141 
6 6-8 1-31 OC bl ella eae tol pee Sena 12-1 14-3 Bo a ill teh oe a PA SW fel liseaetnesisecse4: 36-8 142 
5-2 7:3 -917 TSiel et eo al ace. ce 2 12-1 17-4 18-2 60 25 50 37-4 143 
7-7 5-3 1-10 71%) | al RRA tort AR ited 11-5 15 18 64 23-3 52 43-3 |44 
5-6 7-9 1-24 PAE i Wes Sd Ae 20-7 12-6 16 19-3 68-8 25 48-7 40 45 
6-1 8-3 1-33 Sotiale se eee 17 ye 16°3 21-6 67-1 23-6 48-2 39-7 146 
7:2 6-7 1-21 Pitot oh EWN, each 16-1 12-3 16-2 18-2 72-2 24-4 50-5 44 47 
5-1 vial 1-19 Py of HRI i Lidge 16-5 11-7 15-8 19-8 68 21-8 51 39-7 |48 
5-9 7-8 +75 ES De ork eae 17-4 11-6 15 18-2 61-4 23-8 51-7 38-6 149 
5-9 7:4 664 Dale orcs 15-7 13 15-2 19-2 60-3 22°7 49-7 38-9 150 
6-5 6-9 564 14-4) -.00.... 17-5 12-2 16-4 18-9 66-6 24-9 57-1 42-9 
7°3 if 605 LGsoreo ieee Pip ied 16-2 11-9 15-6 18-9 66-4 24-1 51-7 42-3 151 
5-7 6-7 522 LS 9] IR ee See 18-7 12-4 17-2 18-8 66-7 25-6 62-5 43-4 |59 
7:0 8-1 871 Ssh ne eh 17-6 12-4 17-0 18-9 68-2 25-6 56-0 48-6 
6-3 9-3 94 PES dt EA Ae a 19-7 11-7 17-5 19-2 12:3 25°7 58-2 48-5 153 
8-2 8-5 73 I Ei dual Ie ae ths 19 14 19 19-9 68 27 52-5 49-2 154 
if 7:3 954 71) Nie [Ea Se 16-7 11-6 15-3 17-8 64-8 23-4 55-3 47-7 155 
6:3 7-3 861 OSG"). teen 15 12-4 16°3 18-5 67-7 26-3 58 49 56 
6-7 6-8 895 2022. |) tahoe 19-1 11-7 15-9 18-1 68-2 24-1 56-7 48-2 
7:9 8-9 1-102 FESS (AB ae. - bode 21-2 11-1 17-2 19-7 68-6 25-2 62-5 49-5 |57 
71 7-1 975 YASS bd arias S84 25 12-5 16-5 19 65 25 55 50 58 
6-8 o 573 je aN lll (a oy ah 17-6 10-9 15-2 17-9 65-8 23°2 62-2 47-5 |59 
5-9 6 1-133 DA TS 9 eh hh oe 15 11-7 14-6 16-8 69-2 22 56 46-4 160 
5-9 7 69 Asa?) A 16-7 12-3 16 17-2 72-5 25 58 47-6 161 
7:8 5-7 | 1-359 61 ese 20-7 10-4 14-9 15-8 67-7 24-1 56-7 46-8 
9-1 6-5 1-01 ZO Ae yee ee 20 11 16 17-5 74 25-5 64 50 62 
8-5 7-8 1-53 Se | e  ae 22-5 11-6 16 15-5 72 25 55 50-163 
8-1 4-7 1-417 sy UD og Tey es aie 20 11-7 15 15 70 25 51-7 47-5 |64 
6-5 4-7 919 Pa OE RR ee 20 9-2 14-6 14-8 63-3 23-9 52-4 44-2 165 
8-2 5-7 1-119 721) 4 ee aie 17-2 9-3 14-2 14-6 64-7 21-6 49-7 42-6 166 
6-8 5-1 1-373 Pay (esi LES ed 20-5 10 14-7 14-5 62-8 24-3 52-4 44-9 167 
7:7 5-5 1-406 S10) salle ARE eel Fe Rieu ac 11 13-7 16-7 65-8 24-7 70 47 68 
7-2 5-2 2-096 AQ2O Was. es 25 9-6 15 17-5 68-7 22-5 58-3 48-3 |69 
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3 RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
DS Ee) 











ao) = 
Sugar = : A sas he 
: me) & SA Eee (a es . A é 
Ke oo g a ee wo s a £ ze -5 3 
Re es tee betel) pc a go Ff 3 Pe g 
Locality rE ta i 5 os?! ag 8 2 > g Cal - 
Sa 18 giles Meee. |isnd Bad) S|) Sach ae Se 
SSS| 538] gS] eS] fe) BS | aS] gs gi i Arg a2 
avcleecl es | es lsas) 2 lcs] 82 | es | 28 | $8 | 88 
Sesigsal $8] Salssa aM | oe & ob rey 8a Sm aie 
oO a @) inl Oo > 7) Ay (S) oD) oP) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 6-0 | 49-2 | 55-0 | 25 15-3 | 3-2 53-5 53-4 11-9 5-7 15-756 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 | 5-9 | 54-5 | 53-6 | 26-2 12:2 | 3-3 54-5 43-5 12-2 5-8 14-500 
P—Sy.dney nc aen os os <r S49 6 5-8 | 52-9 | 52-5 | 25-2 15-7 | 3-6 60 50 12-8 ESSA |e ae aie. 525 
2—New Glasgow........| 6 5-7 | 58-7 | 53-7 | 27-5 12-3 | 2-9 60 39 13-3 (Sia Rates Rt a ae 
3—Amberst, 26 600 sl cls 6-5 6-1 | 54 59 20 11 2-8 50 35 12-4 Lekota Paes Os So emer 
AR PAN AXS «cpt oe a\e «fe ated 5-8 | 5-7 | 54-8 | 48-3 | 26-6 122) 1 aad 62-5 |-~ 62-5 12-4 6-4 14-50 
BR —aWANCSOM. «cist eis'o.s «10 ha. 6 Gan P| Foe el rere 25 10 4 40 40 10 ee eat seers 
Gas ECULOM kinoe cc nns 6-8 | 6-1} 57-1 | 54-3 | 27-8 11-8 | 3-1 54-3 34-6 12 Cl EAE Sega 
7—P.KE.1.-Charlottetown| 6-5 | 5-7 | 52-5 | 50 30 16-5] 4 55 40 13 6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-2 | 5-8 | 54-1 | 55-0 25-5 12:6 | 3-4 56-2 38-8 12-6 5-9 15-563 
S—Monctony ..4 2. + cis aes 6-1 |. 5-8 | 54-3 | 57-1 | 26-3 12-4 | 3-6 51-7 41-2 13 5-7 15-50g 
O-—Sits JOM ...anws seh sas 6-1 | 5-7 | 48-6 | 48-4 | 24-7 12-1 | ¢ 229 55-7 40 12-6 5-8 13-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-6 | 6-2 | 53-3 | 59-3 | 26 12:8 | 3 52-5 39 11-7 5-9 16-00 
ti—BathursG. gen ooo foaret 6 5-5 | 60 oD 25 13 4 65 35 13 6 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-8 | 5-5 | 50-4 | 56-1 | 24-9 14-2 | 3-2 53-1 55-3 10-6 5-4 14-889 
12-—Quebec.«, az. 0. +s 'o Bes 5-6 | 5-3 | 50-7 | 59-8 | 25-7 17 3-2 57-2 60 10-5 5-7 15-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-9 | 5-6 | 55-8 | 60 24 13-7} 3-5 56-7 60 11-5 5-4 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-6 | 5-4] 49-3 | 56-8 | 26-1 14387) | wane 52-8 58-3 10-5 5-2 |15-00-16-50 
5—Sorel:.}.. den: cine steed 6 5-6 | 47-5 | 53-2 | 24-2 12 2-2 50 60 10 6 14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-8 | 5-4 | 54-3 | 55 26 13 3-8 52-8 46-7 10 5-5 14-00 
17—S ba JOHN'S aa. os «isle Has 5-5 5-5 | 45 60 24 13-5 3-8 55 55 10 5-5 |13-50-14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 | 5-5 | 49-3 | 53-6 | 25 14 3-3 50-5 51 11 4-8 16-00 
19—Montreal............- 5-7 | 5-5 | 54-4 | 58-4 | 24-7 15 3-1 55-9 53-4 10-5 5-1 14-75 
PO —— Hull 5 aeidetecns obs ake: 5-9 | 5-6 | 47-2 | 48-2 | 24-5 15-3 | 2-9 47-2 53-3 11-5 5 15-00-15 -50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-0 | 49-5 | 57-2 | 25-0 13:9 | 3-1 51-2 55-0 11-2 5-6 15-213 
O1---Ottawad ames oss yeas 5-9 | 5-8 | 52-7 | 57-4 | 25-4 favo dine 59-2 57-5 10-8 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
22—Brockville........... 6 5-3 | 49-7 | 51-3 | 25 1307, | bie 60 50 11 6 15-00 
23 — Kingston. fi... 0 a3 5-8 | 5-6 | 44-6 | 55-3 | 24-7 1223 |i ore 53-3 49-8 10-8 5-4 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-9 | 55-3 | 56 24-9 12-6 | 3-4 50-8 58-7 10 5-1 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-7 | 55-2 | ol 24-1 14-7] 3-4 47 50-7 10-8 5-6 14-25 
26—Oshawa...........+.- 6 5-9 | 47 63-7 | 24-2 13 3-4 52-5 60-8 11 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
2 Or Wah is. grate ss hee 90 6-5 6-4 | 58-3 | 58-7 | 25 14-3 2-9 40 50 10-7 5-7 15-00 
28—TLoOrontos..saies 2 sho ties 6 5-9 | 52-5 | 60-5 | 24-3 12-1 2-8 49-4 50-7 10-1 5-7 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6 52-8 | 59-2 | 27 15-8 3-1 50 65 10-5 5-8 13-75g 
30—St. Catharines........ 5-9 |] 5-9 | 48-2 | 58 D923 Wer |P eo 50-5 55 11-1 6 14-002 
31—Hamilton,........... 6-1 | 5-9 | 51-4 | 61-3 | 23-9 11-2 | 2-8 45 54-4 9-6 5-6 14-25 
82 -Brantiordasce sass soe 6-1 6-1 | 50-4 | 56 24-3 13-1 3-4 51 63 10-2 6-1 14-50 
Soo GralGs ok Mera: cetera de om 6-1 6 51-2 | 51 24-1 14 2-9 58-1 57-5 10-1 5-6 14-25 
o4—Guelph...25...---+%3 6-1] 6-1 | 52-6 | 54-7 | 24 13-3 | 3-6 58-6 53-3 10-3 5-7 15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6 5-7 | 38-7 | 51-3 | 28-4 13-3 3 45 52-1 10-5 5-3 |14-00-14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-2 | 5-7 | 44-2 | 56-7 | 24 13-2 | 2-9 56-3 54-5 10 5-5 13-50 
Si otratiord 22.) 0.40058 6-1 6 51 55-9 | 24-9 13-2 3-1 52-2 50 10-7 5-3 |14-50-15-50 
38—London ge «2s Bek 6-3 | 6-2 | 50-8 | 55-8 | 24-1 13:9 |i93 49-4 50 9-9 5-5 |14-50-15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-8 | 6-3 | 52-7 | 60 25 13-7 | 2-8 52-7 55-3 11-8 6-2 15-00 
40—Chatham............ 5-7 | 5-7 | 49-5 | 54-5 | 23-7 13 2-4 BS23* ||. : aie aes 10-5 5-2 15-00 
A1—Windsor..g5...-+4-6 25 6 5-5 | 49-9 |.56-5| 25-4 | «18-7 | 2-8 50 60 10-6 5-4 |15-50-16-00g 
AQ=—SATNIA! .\ sth ove detes 6-5 | 6-4 | 52-3 | 62-5 | 24-6 13-6 | 2-9 49-2 58-3 10-4 5-4 14-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-3 6 56-2 | 60 26-6 12 3-6 48 60 11-1 5-5 115-00-15-50 
44—North Bae cs. scass oe 7 6-3 | 57-8 | 59-3 | 26-7 15 3:4 48 60 15 5:3 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-3 | 46-5 | 60-4 | 26 17 3°5 51-4 50 15 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt ee Cet 6-9 6-2 | 41 57-9 | 27-2 15-4 3-1 48 53-3 1 avy 5-6 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 7-1 6-8 | 39-2 | 51-2 | 27-8 16 3-2 48-2 43-3 13-5 6-7 |17-50-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......]| 6-7] 6-5 | 43:8 | 60-6 | 24-7 1595: 1/32 51-2 60 15 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4 6 42-3 | 58-6 | 27-4 16 3 54-4 54 11-2 5-2 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 51-2 | 60 26-6 14-1] 2-8 53-3 58-7 10 5-6 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-7 | 45-2 | 51-6 | 26-6 14-6 | 2-9 49-7 52-1 12-4 6-3 21-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-5 7-4 | 44-5 | 56-2 | 25-6 14-6 2-8 50-7 46-7 12-6 7-4 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 622s 45-8 | 47 27-6 14-5} 3 48-7 57-5 12-2 5-2 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-7 | 6-7 | 47-9 | 56-6 | 26-9 18-3 | 3-1 53-3 55-8 13-8 6-6 23-259 
53—Regina Oe, Bote oa ece ates 5-9 6-2 | 47 57-4 | 26-3 17 al 2-8 47-5 60 14 7-2 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-8 | 7-7 | 46-6 | 55-1 | 29-3 17 aj 3-4 56-7 60 15 Go |< nueeeecc ns 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-6 | 6-4 | 46-4 | 57-8 | 25 19) all 3-1 49 47-5 11-3 5-9 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 6-5 6-4 | 51-7 | 56 26-8 20 al 3-2 COP TT Aa By me 15 TCH ase ere Saag 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4] 6-4] 43-5 | 49-6 | 26-0 18-6 | 3-4 54-9 57-5 14-1 Tp | eer wate, Se 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 7-2 | 42-4 | 51-1 | 28-6 22-4al 3-6 63-7 62-5 13-5 5-7 £ 
58—Drumbeller.......... 622) iin Gaus te see 45 25 22-5a] 3-6 55 55 15 By) eee ere’ ode 
59—Edmonton........... 6-1 6-2 | 46 52-7 | 24-9 15-9a} 3-2 51-1 50 14-2 (SE UR Nias at ore 
60—Calgary.........-55% 6-1] 5-7 | 40-6 | 45-3 | 26-3 1%, ali 3-3 51-2 65 13-3 (Etch ele: Ro a eRe 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 | 6-4 | 45 53-7 | 25 15; a] 3-5 53-7 ii 14-7 DB id le, he Aegean 
British Columbia(average)| 6-1.| 5-9 | 45-5 | 50-1 | 27-0 22-1) 3-4 60-5 58-4 12-8 BO | a Gop +s 
62—Fernies.e. 45.05. 4. eck 7-2) 7-5 | 51 54 27 14-2a| 3-6 65 60 12-5 ae 8 Ieee ee 
63—Nelson eT ee 6-4 6-2 | 48-4 | 58 29 29-4a| 4-2 63 60 14-4 CAGE ea (ep, = eaeeeee 
64——Trail ts. aa... desea 6-1 | 5-8 | 49-2 | 57-2 | 25 25, al, 38-1 62-5 60 12-5 ge Ue <a. Se aes 
65—New Westminster...| 5:4} 5-2} 41 44-5 | 26-8 18-5a} 3-3 54-4 57-2 12-1 0) |b Steet cineeates c ehata 
66—Vancouver.....:..... 5-4 | 5-2] 41-7 | 46 26-2 20-4a] 3-1 60 57-5 11-5 VIE SAIS MP eR 
Of ictoria: a5... deg ak 6-6 | 5-9 | 44-1 | 44-9 | 25-6 20-6a] 3 56-5 54 12-2 DO) lee eee ons chars 
68—Nanaimo.;;.......2+5 5:7 | 5-8 | 48-3 | 45-8 | 28-8 23-3a| 3-8 60 53:3 14-4 Ow |ctemee: 0 <3 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6 5-4 ' 40 50 27-5 2b, aly 3-3 62-5 65 12-5 1 Ghee: 8 De are 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1931. 




















Wood = Rent 
S$ a gine mt by CTE ree SE Te ene Ss ene | Le hh, | aoe eae 
= hae | =) 
8 = BS) <3] 8 Six-roomed 
n e um o sf 5 SH) we § gS | house with 
Bre z Qay Ses Fae 3 ae & | -x| 28658 | incomplete 
a8 g ene) 38 £H9 88g = 188) 59888 | modern 
te: fet vo DO ,, ag ae Bas oe rier SSSkn con- 
£8 2. a238 £8 Hes =e S 188] 2.48 | veniences, 
fQ en) oD) N = Ole jew per month 
$ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
9-900 11-781 13-996 8-678 10-640 9-167/29-5 10-3 27-947 19-970 
9-271 9-008 10-506 6-500 . 6-008/31-5 |11-8 24-683 16-417 
7:65 6-00 7: 0 5-00 re Bee eee 338-85 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7°35 6-00 10-00 5-00 . 4-00 |30 12 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 8-00 9-00 6-00 6-00 |30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-C0-10-00 | 3 
1-25 15-00 16-00 8-00 8-00 |35 10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 1 7-00 130 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-50-9-75 9-00 10-00 6-00 5-00 {30 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50c/30 10 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 10-125 11-375 6-750 7:058/29-5 19 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12 -50¢ -00g 00g 7-00g g 28-380g|13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-59 |12- beta. 00 |13.00-16. 00 14-00-17- 00° 6-00-8-00} 7- 50-10- 0 8-00-9-00 |30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 9-00 10-00 COOH «he Sete Pee: 4-80-6-40¢}29 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 CU es stave, «ee alee 30 10 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-071 13-209 14-371 9-393 10-333 10-125/27-8 10-0 23-833 15-250 
10-09 14-67 14-67 12-00 12- 12-00 |30 8-3}27-00-35-00 |...-........ 
8-00-10-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14- 12-00 |30 10 |{20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 
10-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 11- 15-00 |27-28 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
8-75 10-50 12-00 8-00 : 7-00 {25 10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
UD, AB ER Lee» oe be oe AILS eae eee TOVOTENEE  fath oe: 12: SSeS OF Se 4. 10. |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 
7:50 12-00 16-00 8-00 . 9-00¢}28 10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
tee rote wall) RE COU BS | oe OOGIS Fees. feats 6: 4-50c|/28 10-13 13-00 8-00 
10-00 |12-00-12- “50 15.00-15.00}16- 00-18-00 |9-50-10-00 al 00-12- 12-00-16-00c/30 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 
8-25 |138- wirry 14-796¢ 16-00e 7:00 8- 7-50¢}28 10 |22-00-30-00 |12-00-22-00 
10-440 13-056 15-582 9-806 ii. 10-653/27-6 | 9-4 29-214 21-167 
9-25 12-00 14-00 8-00 10: 7-00 {30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
OOO eit, «0.0 Abs: Shee eee Ne OOG EES arecis che tee VAS SOCKS S cise ck crens 25 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 
8-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14- 15-00c}28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
5 AER ae 13-00 14-00 11-00 12: 10-00 }25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9: 7-00 {30 8-3/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
10-00 16-00 16-50 12-00 13: 9-00 |27 8 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 
9-50-11-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9: 7-72c130 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 
11-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14- 13-00 |29 9-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
g g £ g g g 252 8-3}25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 
(Z g g g g g 20g 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-00 15-00 17-00 12-50 13- 12-00 |25 7-7|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 
Deve js to 1100 |e eee POOF ac one. 13- 8-348c]28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
1 -0 14 00 16-00 12-00 14- 12-00¢}23 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 
11-25-13-25 14-00 15-00 10-00 LCOS | eee, rane ct 25 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 
10-00-10-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 PAS OOMI ae. cho crak ion. 26-30 | 8-3/30-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 
10-00-12-00 12-00 15-00c 9-00 LO PS0 Cw. sac sc 20 10 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 
10-75-11-00 16-00 TSS008 i. acon 14: 17-00 {25 8-3/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 
10-00-11-50 . UO eerie AS O0C Te teen: 11- 11-25c¢}]21-22 | 8 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 
9-00 : POUM| Se aaeek eer 1G: ODOC ARE... ws Bere jes 12-00¢/25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
10-00-11-00 |10- 00 eee: Leeeeee- QOROOCIE <5. 8.,00 4 18- 9-00-15 -00c|28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
8-00g 1- g c & g 24-00 g e & g 18-00 jc & g 14-00 |30g 8 |35-00-50-00 ;25-00-35-00 
S2o0hi® Oeet3d- Ort. ce ee 162007 S.. dee 10- 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 
8-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9. 9-00 {28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 
12-50 10-00 12-00 8-00 g- 8-00 135 10 |80-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 
1200253500. = 18°50) |. See. 15-00-17-25c}.......... 10-50-15 -00ce 12-75¢}30 10 n 25-00 
13-00 12-00 13-50c 12200.) 9-00-12-00cl., .... 2... 30 10 22-00 14-00 
14-00-14-50 . “UO lis cecal ore Serer & 5-00-6-00 -D0-9-00H eos do. heat 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 
11-00-11-50 40): | 5.6 See eee TAIO0T |... 2.5 rane! 9-75 6:00G) ta. ee 8 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 
9-00-11-00 9-50 11-00c 9-00 TOSOGCiR eae 2-7. ee 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
9-00-11-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 OSD NS Aes ao hte 30 25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
LOST0}e © geil dG25) der ects cela ens & 9-250 10-125 8-500/33-0 {11-5 35-000 24-500 
122007 |. ..,15°50> || Se Reem, one hoon 10-50 11-50 9-00 }31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14- 00-17. 12-00 12-75 8-00 8 is 8-00 135 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 8-000 11-500 6-500 11-500/33-1 |10-6 33-750 22-500 
10-00-13-00 | 14-75f].......... TSO Ses toc ss aan 10- 00-12- 00 13-00 |30 10 |{35-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
9- 00-10-00 6-50 8-00 5-00 GrOOR SNe: 2B ae 35 11-7}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 9-50 11-00 8-00 8-50 8-50 130-35 | 8-3/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
G20 |e 9. toc O5 Teer 1. .caee TE OOG Pee csicrc.creat 13-00¢ 13-00¢/35 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6.750] POG, 13000 Eee ae dtc ee ae UE Behe MO GEG) S554 2, LBS 3C°3 |10-3 30-875 21-375 
g g g g 10 27-50 20-00 |57 
Geb c-saas t= nee eee lee see et tes eae ZC OO WR. ccs cee 35 11-7 3 it 
3700—6;00by | i 16500"). A. ent eeh cent. al 6-00 SA00C| Fatt... Joo 338-85 110 -00 25-00 |59 
Seo Ue DO eae ee OF OO a cei Ne Goer sx, oe oo L2200C)\.p2s7s =... es 27 10 {25- nea 00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
OU AO IOOU| a eteees . « «.0| Mettine RE MEE OE ee STN ccc tee eee 25 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
LOS Of.) ah 1E- G40). hr PH.s. Sah ab ere ae 9-500 10-458 4-904/34-6j |12-6 26-563 20-813 
GEES Storie I-A ae ee ot ey nee en se de CA 12-00 16-00 5:00 |37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 
9-50-11-50 coy (| es OA eee Al ase ade Ae 9-50 VASO Nets soe See 40 13-3/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-00-11-00 “OO ic hako.. eReeT Oe eee. 9-00 ELZOO eR Le. ee Ms Sipe 12 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 
10-50-11-50 OD Ae ae ete A SRE, Se lade No aie: arat 5-50 4-25 |30 11 {18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 
10-50-11-50 ee cereal [cp Aoce cce imeem and 1 =, da ed 7-50 5-00 135 8-5 27-50 24-00 
10-50-11-50 PUO GUSGELT. SEN eee Se LISTS 7:50 10-00c 4-77c|29 13 {20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 
SEG Vase ood is So ctttes st lotcscr eng eet Me fo aces ee te tel tee ee a ae 5-50 |35 13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
2c Ge lee DONA tet tee rt. eae eee, eee Ca ee | RE ES TS 35 15 '30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 
d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. j. In British Columbia 


conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen bak: some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r.Com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


0e60c0—_oe8§_08e—~=~<«<«$<$<—S$SssSsSsSSSSSSS 







Com- 
modities 


Commodities 









*ALPEOmMmOdibies.s.e ota Oe oe 

Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 







June} June} June} June} June} May| June 
1926] 1927] 1928} 1929] 1930] 1931 }1931 


502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-0]102-6/100-1] 98-7] 96-9] 93-4] 87-7] 73-0] 72.2 


124 | 58-1/127-9}167-0|103-5} 86-2) 83-7|100-6|100-6/104-7| 96-4] 84-8] 83-0] 59-8] 58-7 


II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9/127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0] 95-0/100-3/100-8] 98-81105-8]107-7| 97-0| 72-7 70-8 
Iii. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile, Products. soe. 2a: . 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5} 96-0/101-7/116-9]112-5] 99-7] 92-5] 93-9] 91-6] 82-11 74-8] 75-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper ).e, Vertes weer eae: i 44 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4]106-3]/113-0/101-6/100-1] 97-9] 99-1] 94-0] 89-1 80-8] 80-2 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9}156-7/168-4/128-0}104-6/115-8/104-5]100-0] 96-6} 92-7] 93-8] 91-2 87-5} 87-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9/135-5) 97-1) 97-3] 95-3/103-9] 98-7] 90-4] 92-3] 98-7] 77-8] 63-6] 62-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productertee..c sc kanes 73 | 56-8) 82-3/112-1]116-6]107-0/104-4/100-3} 99-0} 94-1] 91-3] 93-0] 90-5] 84-7 84-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GuGtsEE 1ae: Cae ee ie GRD 73 63 -4/118-7/141-5}117-0]105-4]104-4! 99-6 






Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ G 


Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and construction 
materials try stk At 
Manufacturers’ materials 


Classified according to origin— 
I, Farm— 


204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1] 93-7) 97-2]100-6] 95-4 


6 

4 

116 | 61-8/119-4)151-0/105-4| 90-2] 91-2! 97-7) 99-6]100-5 “7 

88 | 62-2) 91-4/126-3/111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-5/101-2] 92-0] 93-1} 91-2 
351 | 67-4/131-5}163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9]100-4/100-7] 98-8] 93-5] 85-0] 68-6] 68-2 

22 | 55-1} 80-4/108-6]113-8/104-1]102-5] 99-2] 96-9] 97-4 0 

329 | 69-1/188-3/170-4]112-6] 98-2] 97-1]105-5]100-8]101-1. 4 

6 

2 


97 | 67-0}100-9}144-0}122-8]108-7]111-9]102-9} 99-5] 95-5] 96-5] 98- 
232 | 69-5/147-2/176-6/110-2} 95-8} 93-7/106-2]101-1/102-3}100-2] 92- 


100-0} 98-5) 95-2) 95-6] 93-0] 87-0} 86-6 


89-5 


94-2 
86-4 






91-4 
84:3 


92-2 
82-5 


AOD 2S 00" Ps 2. Obes 167 | 58-2/131-3/169-5}103-4] 89-1] 89-3]102-3/100-0/102-5] 95-2] 84-2] 80-4] 59-8] 59-0 

BS Amiel it): hive, bly. 90 | 70-4/129-9/146-6/109-6] 95-5) 95-6/100-6] 98-9] 97-0]102-6/103-5] 92-8] 72-8] 70-9 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 | 62-6/132-7/161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8]100-3] 98-8]107-0/102-5] 93-1] 86-1] 58-9] 56-9 

Ti, Wiarines? 00 Oh. 8 . 16 | 64-4/111-1/111-7) 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3] 99-4]100-4] 96-7|/102-8] 94-8] 74-0] 74-9 
LIE Borest hy). Wie wh wo kRe Be. 52 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4}106-3}113-0/101-6]100-2] 97-8} 98-9} 93-9] 89-0] 80-7] 80-2 
DV) Giinieralz ay. rTey PA 8 34 183 | 67-0/111-3/131-4}117-6/105-8/105-8]101-6] 99-6] 93-6] 90-8] 93-0] 87-8] 80-8] 80-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7/107-5| 94-8] 91-1/100-8] 99-2]102-2] 98-3] 92-9] 84-6] 63-4] 61-9 


All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Sera t ein aby Seater Re) SI: 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 836) 

1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918,5107-4501919, L1bsi 9319205 1254061021, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 19238, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128:9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 1138-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163°0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 


276 | 64-8/127-6/156-8/116-7/100-5}103-1/103-8/100-1] 96-3] 95-3] 91-1 





158°8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been’ aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107°5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99:4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again generally lower, sir- 
loin steak averaging 28-9 cents per pound in 
June as compared with 29°3 in May; ‘round 
steak averaging 24-1 cents per pound in June 
and 24:4 cents in May; rib roast averaging 
22-2 cents per pound in June and 22-6 cents 
in May, and shoulder roast averaging 16 cents 
per pound in June and 16:4 cents in May. 
Veal and mutton were also lower in most 
localities, the former being down from an 
average of 18:2 cents per pound to 17°8 cents 
in June and the latter from 26-9 cents in May 
to 26°3 cents in June. Fresh pork was slightly 
higher at an average price of 22-8 cents per 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 











Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919. 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919. 195 146 PAL 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920. 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 201 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920. 217 189 138 202 171 194 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dee. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 ld 158 164 172 157 
Dee. 1923. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dee. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930. 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930. 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930. 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930. 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930. 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct 193800x5. 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 t151 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jane 19315 2.., 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Beb, 193i 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931...: 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Apr.s 1931, 4... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May = 193T 116 154 169 137 164 141 
June 1931.... 111 153 159 137 164 139 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. +Revised 


pound. In fresh fish, cod steak, halibut and 
whitefish were slightly lower. Lard was down 
from an average price of 16-1 cents per pound 
in May to 15-2 cents in June as compared 
with a price of 21-4 cents per pound in June, 
1930. 

Eggs were again lower in practically all 
localities, fresh averaging 23-8 cents per dozen 
in June as compared with 25-4 cents in May 
and 35°6 cents in June, 1930; and cooking 
averaging 19-8 cents per dozen in June as 
compared with 20°9 cents in May and 31:7 
cents in June, 1930. Milk was down from an 
average price of 11.3 cents per quart in May 
to 10°8 cents in June. Decreases were re- 
ported from Amherst, Fredericton, Sorel, St. 
Johns, Montreal, Brockville, Belleville, Orillia, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Windsor, Cobalt, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, Regina, Prince Albert and Moose Jaw. 
Butter was generally lower, dairy being down 
in the average from 28-9 cents per pound in 
May to 23-7 cents in June, and creamery from 
32°8 cents per pound in May to 27°6 cents in 
June. These prices compare with 34:8 cents 
per pound in June, 1930, for dairy and 38-7 
cents for creamery. Cheese was substantially 
lower at an average price of 23-5 cents per 
pound in June as compared with 26-6 cents 
in May and 32-6 cents in June, 1930. 

Bread was slightly lower at an average price 
of 6-2 cents per pound, decreases being re- 
ported from St. Hyacinthe, Brockville, and 
Chatham. Onions advanced in the average 
from 5 cents per pound in May to 7 cents in 
June while potatoes were slightly lower at an 
average price of $1.01 per ninety pounds as 
compared with $1.08 in May. Evaporated 
apples declined from an average price of 17-7 
cents per pound to 17:2 cents. Granulated 
sugar was lower in some localities, the average 
being 6:2 cents per pound as compared with 
6:3 cents in May. 

Anthracite coal was down from an average 
price of $15.81 per ton in May to $15.76 in 
June. Lower quotations were reported from 
Ottawa, Kingston, Belleville, St. Catharines, 
Woodstock and Sarnia. Hardwood was down 
from an average price of $11.99 per cord in 
May to $11.78 in June. In rent lower quota- 
trons were reported from Three Rivers, 
Oshawa, Sault Ste. Maric, Calgary and Van- 
couver. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

The movement in grain prices was slightly 
upward in June. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged 60°7 per bushel as compared 
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with 60°6 the preceding month. In coarse 
grains, western barley advanced from 31 cents 
per bushel to 32.9 cents; flax from $1.06 per 
bushe! to $1.07 and rye from 34.2 cents per 
bushel to 35:5 cents. Flour at Toronto de- 
clined from $5.16 per barrel to $5.03. Bran 
and shorts at Montreal were also lower, the 
former being down from $20.31 per ton to 
$17.94 and the latter from $22.31 per ton to 
$18.98. Raw sugar at New York rose from 
$1.20 per hundred pounds to $1.30 while 
granulated at Montreal declined from $4.56 
per hundred pounds to $4.47. Ceylon rubber 
at New York declined from 6°5 cents per 
pound to 6-1 cents. Coffee at Toronto was 
slightly lower at 14-3 cents per pound. In 
live stock, good steers at Toronto fell from 
$6.07 per hundred pounds in May to $5.85 in 
June but remained unchanged at $522 per 
hundred pounds at Winnipeg. Calves at 
Toronto were down from $7.43 per hundred 
pounds to $6.88 and at Winnipeg from $7.33 
per hundred pounds to $6.16. Bacon hogs at 
Toronto were up from $8.25 per hundred 


pounds to $8.56, and at Winnipeg from $7.42 
per hundred pounds to $7.61. Lambs at 
Toronto were substantially lower at $11.04 per 
hundred pounds in June as compared with 
$13.79 in May. Declines in the prices of milk 
paid to producers occurred at Quebec, Ottawa, 
Saskatoon, Regina and Vancouver. Creamery 
butter at Montreal was down from 23-6 cents 
per pound in May to 23-3 cents in June, and 
at Toronto from 238-9 cents in May to 23:4 
cents in June. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
shghtly higher at 25:4 cents per dozen in 
June as compared with 24-1 cents in May. 
Raw cotton at New York was down from an 
average price of 9:4 cents per pound in May 
to 9:1 cents in June. Raw wool was un- 
changed at 15 cents per pound. Hemlock 
lumber was $1 per thousand board feet lower 
at $19. Electrolytic copper at Montreal was 
down from $10.30 per hundred pounds in May 
to $9.68 in June, while tin at Toronto fell 
from 25-8 cents per pound to 25°3 cents. 
Portland cement at Montreal was 6 cents per 
barrel higher at $1.60. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 

in all cases. 

Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 62-8 
for May, a decline of 1°3 per cent for the 
month, and of 14-3 per cent since May, 1930. 
Foods advanced 0:6 per cent while industrial 
materials declined 2-3 per cent, the greatest 
decrease in any one group being one of 4°5 
per cent in wool. . 

The Hconomist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 63-6 for June, showing no 
change from May, decreases in foods being 
offset by advances in minerals, textiles and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-2 at the end of May, a de- 
chine of 2-6 per cent from the previous month 
due to substantial declines in vegetable and 
animal foods, minerals and textiles. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is quoted from the Statist, 
June 20, 1931 :— 

“Our index number of sterling wholesale 
prices underwent a further downward move- 
ment last month, the extent of the fall during 
this period amounting to no less than 2-6 per 
cent. By the end of May the index number 


had fallen to 82:2 (average prices in 1867-1877 
being equal to 100), which compares with 
98°8 a year ago and 126-2 at the end of May, 
1928. The latter date may be taken as the 
point of departure of the fall in wholesale 
prices in this country, though the movement 
became greatly accelerated after the New 
York crash in the autumn of 1929. Over the 
three years that have elapsed since the move- 
ment began, wholesale prices in this country 
have fallen by 34:9 per cent, the extent of the 
fall since October, 1929, i.e., since the collapse 
in the American stock markets, amounting to 
exactly 26 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that over the same period of three years re- 
tail food prices have fallen by 18:5 per cent, 
the cost of living figure by 12-1 per cent, and 
the level of nominal wages, as calculated by 
Professor Bowley, by 3 per cent. The latest 
index number of 82:2 is almost identical with 
that recorded for the end of May, 1914 (82-3). 


Since this comparison is in no way vitiated by 


the intrusion of seasonal factors, it may be 
said that wholesale prices in this country have 
on the average fallen to parity with their im- 
mediate pre-war level.” 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Ministry of Lasour GAZETTE, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 145 at June 1, a decline of 1:4 
per cent for the month due to declines in food, 
clothing and fuel and light; rent and sundries 
were unchanged. 


(Continued on page 854) 
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(Continued from page 846) 
France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis) was 97 for May, a de- 
cline of 4 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of an increase in the group “sugar, 
coffee, cocoa,” all groups contributed to the 
decline. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base of 
1913=100, was 118-7 for April, a decline of 
0-2 per cent for the month. Agricultural pro- 
ducts advanced 1-5 per cent due to substan- 
tial increases in vegetable foods and fodder. 
With the exception of small increases in hides 
and leather and technical oils and fats, all 
other groups declined, the greatest decline be- 
ing one of 11 per cent in rubber. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 137-3 for May, 
an increase of 0-1 per cent for the month due 
to a small increase in food prices. Heat and 
light, clothing and sundries were all lower 
than for April and rent was unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1417 for April, a decline 
of 1-1 per cent for the month, the only group 
showing an increase was metals and their pro- 
ducts. 


Automobile Accidents in Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
1,289 deaths (preliminary figures) from auto- 
mobile accidents throughout Canada in 1930 
as against 1,300 in 1929, 1,082 in 1928, 865 in 
1927 and 606 in 1926. The figure for 1930 
gives a proportion of 13-0 deaths per 100,000 
population. The corresponding rates were 13-3 
in 1929, 11-2 in 1928, 9-1 in 1927, and 6-5 in 
1926. British Columbia had the heaviest rate 
of any province in 1930, 18-6 per 100,000, 
while New Brunswick was second with 17-0 
and Ontario third with 15-6 per 100,000. Sas- 
katchewan had the lowest rate, 5-8 per’100,000. 

The City of Montreal had 136 automobile 
deaths in 1930 as against 151 in 1929, Toronto 
68 deaths in 1930 as compared with 107 in 
1929, Winnipeg 30 deaths in 193Q and 25 in 
1929, Vancouver 43 in 1930 and 45 in 1929. 
Deaths occurring in cities from automobile 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 71-3 for May, a fall of 2-7 per 
cent for the month, the principal declines be- 
ing in farm products, foods and building ma- 
terials. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 101-1 for June, a decline of 
1:7 per cent for the month. All groups con- 
tributed to this decline. 


Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption, was $8-7756 at 
July 1, an increase of 1:5 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of a slight in- 
crease in April, 19381, this is the first advance 
noted since October, 1929. Advances were 
noted in fruits, hides and leather, textiles, 
metals, coal and coke, oils and miscellaneous 
commodities. On the other hand, breadstuffs, 
live stock, provisions, naval stores and build- 
ing materials declined, while chemicals and 
drugs were unchanged. 


Cost or Livrnc.-—In the accompanying table, 
the base of the index number of the National 
Industrial Conference Board has been changed 
from 1918=100 as previously published to the 
new base 1923—100. The index number for 
May, on the base 1923—100, was 86-9, a de- 
cline of 1:5 per cent for the month, all groups 
showing decreases from the April level. 


accidents are not in every case the results of 
accidents which took place within the city 
limits, as those injured in accidents outside of 
cities are frequently hurried to city hospitals. 

In the Registration Area of United States 
for the year 1929, the latest yet available, the 
rate was 25-4 per 100,000 population. 





The headquarters of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was transferred 
from Amsterdam to Berlin early in July. When 
the International was originally organized in 
1901, the headquarters were located in Berlin 
and continued there until the outbreak of war 
in 1914 when the organization ceased to func- 
tion. With its re-organization in 1919, the 
headquarters were established at Amsterdam. 
The Stockholm Congress of 1930 decided that 
the seat of the I.F.T.U. should be removed to 
Berlin. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workman’ s Right of Wages for Period of 


Enforced Absence 


At the beginning of 1930 a farmer in Sas- 
katchewan hired a workman as a farm labourer 
for the whole year for $450 with room and 
board. No agreement was made as to when 
or how the wages were to be paid, but the 
employer from time to time paid the hired 
man small sums on account. The latter was 
permitted to go to his home for week-ends, 
and on September 14, while at home on a 
weekly visit, he was seriously injured by a 
bull, and was unable to return to his employ- 
ment for seven weeks. On November 1, the 
employee returned to resume his work, but 
was then informed by the farmer that another 
man had been hired in his place. The hired 
man thereupon krought action in the District 
Court to recover the sum of $256.60, being the 
amount of his wages for the entire year and 
$30 per month for value of his board and 
lodging, less the amounts he had received 
from the defendant in cash, and the value of 
the board and lodging for the time he was 
at work. 

Judge Doak allowed the plaintiff’s claim in 
part. “The plantiff’s claim,” he said, “may be 
conveniently considered under three head- 
ings (1) Wages actually due to him up to 
September 14; (2) Wages from September 14 
to November 1, the period of his absence; 
and (8) Wages subsequent to November 1. 
With regard to the first, the plaintiff’s wages 
at the agreed rate would work out to $37.50 
a month and for eight and one-half months 
this would come to $318.75. The defendant 
has paid the plaintiff $304.50, and there is 
therefore due to him upon this account, the 
sum of $14.25. 

“Considerable difficulty arises in connection 
with the second claim. It is contended by the 
plaintiff that he is entitled to receive wages 
during the period of his enforced absence on 
the ground that performance of the contract 
by him should be excused under the circum- 
stances. The principle relied upon by the 
plaintiff is stated in 20 Halsbury, p. 84, in the 
following language: 

‘A servant is entitled to his wages or salary 
during absence through temporary illness, pro- 
vided that the contract of service remains in 
existence during that time, and that he is ready 
and willing to carry out his duties, save for the 
incapacity produced by the illness.’ ” 

Judge Doak cited precedents which 
showed that this principle applies even in a 
case where the illness has been brought on 
by the imprudence or misconduct of the ser- 
vant, there being, however, one exception to 
its eppiliciti Gite namely, that when the illness 


of the servant goes to the root of the contract 
there is ground for a rescission. “In the 
present case,” the judge proceeded, “the ill- 
ness of the plaintiff did not in my opinion 
go to the root of the contract so as to justify 
rescission by the defendant or grounds for 
allowing him to consider that the contract 
was at an end. I am of the opinion however 
that in order to recover wages during the 
period of his enforced absence the plaintiff 
must go further than merely showing that his 
absence was unavoidable. An examination of 
the authorities to which I have referred shows 
the reason for the decisions which were 
arrived at in those particular cases. Thus in 
Cuckson v. Stones, supra Campbell, J. at p. 
256, says: 

“We think that want of ability to serve for 
a week would not, of necessity, be an answer to 
a claim for a week’s wages, if in truth the 
plaintiff was ready and willing to serve had he 
been able to do so, and was only prevented 
from serving during the week by the visitation 
of God, the contract to serve never having been 
determined.” 

Having cited other judgments to a similar 
effect Judge Doak continued: “This is but 
an illustration of the general principle that 
where there is impossibility of performance 
due to an act of God, the promisor is 
excused; and illness is recognized as falling 
within that category. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it is necessary to go further than this 
and enquire whether the particular illness 
which rendered the plaintiff incapable of per- 
forming the contract was due to an act of 
God, so called, or otherwise. A number of 
illustrations are given as to the meaning af 
the term “Act of God” in 7 Halsbury, p. 428, 
and the definition there given is: 

‘An act of God, in the legal sense of the 
term, may be defined as an extraordinary 
occurrence or circumstances. which could not 
have been foreseen and which could not have 
been guarded against.’ 

“Tt is because illness ordinarily comes within 


the scope of this definition that it has to 
be considered an act of God, excusing the 
promisor from the performance of his con- 
tract, but it appears to me that it would be 
otherwise in the case where the illness could 
not be ascribed to some unforesen occurrence 
which could not reasonably be guarded against 
but was due to an accident arising out of the 
ordinary scope of the persons’ occupation or 
business. The most common illustration of 
the difference between the two cases is to be 
seen in the cases arising out of perils of the 
SOAs « us 

“Bearing in mind the distinction above 
pointed out it appears to me that the illness 
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of the plaintiff in the present case cannot 
be said to be due to an ‘act of God,’ but 
rather to one of the ordinary perils to which 
the piaintiff as a farm labourer was ex- 
posed, and it apears to me that it makes 
no difference whether this accident occurred 
to him when he was working for the defendant 
or was working in his own behalf. For these 
reasons I am of the opinion that the plaintiff 
is not excused from performance of his con- 
tract by reason of the accident and that his 
right to recover wages for the period during 
which he was absent must depend upon other 
considerations. 


“It must be admitted in the first place that 
the contract was not terminated by the plain- 
tiffs illness, for the defendant visited the 
plaintiff at various times during ‘his illness, 
and never until November 1, or about that 
time, indicated any intention to rescind the 
contract. ...I1 think I may take it that the 
promises in this case were mutual and not 
independent, that is to say, the plaintiff’s 
right to recover wages would depend upon 
his doing the work which entitled him to re- 
cover them and if the plaintiff had never done 
any work at all undoubtedly there would be 
no right of recovery, for the performance of 
his share of the contract was a condition pre- 
cedent to his right to recover. ........ The 
contract is an entire one to work for the 
whole year and the plaintiff worked for eight 
and one half months, and the defendant 
therefore received a substantial part of the 
consideration for his promise. In the next 
place, even assuming the illness of the plain- 
tiff gave the defendant the right to elect to 
treat the contract as at an end, he did not 
treat 16 as at an end unil the time when the 
plaintiff was ready to resume work under it. 


“For these reasons I am of the opinion 
that even if the performance by the plaintiff 
was a condition precedent to his right to 
recover, the defendant is not now in a posi- 
tion to treat it as anything more than a claim 
for damages for the plaintiff’s failure to per- 
form. The contract remained in existence 
until the defendant rescinded on November 1 
and the plaintiff is entitled to recover under 
it the wages which were due to him from 
the period from September 14 to November 
1, subject to the defendant’s right to recover 
damages against him. 


“Coming now to consider the third ground 
which the plaintiff has for recovery the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal of this provs 
ince in Peidl v. Bonas* appears to be con- 





*Lasour Gazerre, May, 1931, page 622. 


clusive. The plaintiff has asked for judgment 
for the wages due to him from November 1 
until the end of the year, but the decision 
referred to shows that he is not entitled to 
more than one month’s wages. The plaintiff’s 
board and room formed a part of the con- 
sideration in his contract and he is in my 
opinion entitled to recover this in addition 
to the actual amount of money he was ‘to 
recelve. ... 


“The result will be that the plaintiff will 
be entitled to the following amounts:— 


Balance of wages to September 14.. .. $ 14.25 
Value of wages and board and room 

for seven weeks from September 14 

to November 1, at $37.50 per month 

for wages, and $30 per month for 


boardandtzoomiwaie: 2s Viswkute: Baleo ies 
One month’s wages to which the plain- 
tiff is entitled in lieu of notice.. .. 37.50 


Board for the same period.. .. .. .. 30.00 
Potabd.0e@h..tor vane. adh vewdeas o$191K80 


The judgment pointed out that the defend- 
ant had not counterclaimed against the plain- 
tiff for damages due to the failure of the 
latter to carry out his contract in full, and 
permitted him to amend his pleadings to set 
up this counterclaim. The counterclaim was 
allowed to the extent of $109.55, being the 
value of the plaintiff's services of which the 
defendant was deprived during the period of 
the contract. 


Heinbigner versus Kinzel, Saskatchewan, 
1931, Western Weekly Reports, Vol. 2, page 
544, 





Contract entered into on Sunday held 
Invalid 


Action was taken in the Yale County Court, 
British Columbia, by the manager of a 
dairy farm for wages and a percentage of 
profits alleged to be due to him by the terms 
of a contract that had been made on a 
Sunday. The plaintiff had been engaged to 
manage a dairy farm near Kamloops for one 
year at a monthly salary of $100, with 10 per 
cent of the profits earned by the concern 
during the period of his management. An 
express condition of the contract was that 
the defendants were to take over from the 
plaintiff his herd of Jersey cows. This was 
agreed to, and the bargain was orally com- 
pleted on Sunday, March 23, 1930. The 
plaintiff about October 16 received notice of 
his dismissal. _ 

The defendant claimed that the agreement 
was illegal, having been made on a Sunday, 
and that it was in contravention of section 4 
of the Lord’s Day Act, Revised Statutes of 
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Canada, 1927, chapter 123. This section reads 
as follows:— 

4, It shall not be lawful for any person on 
the Lord’s Day, except as provided herein, or 
in any provincial Act or law now or hereafter 
in force, to sell or offer for sale or purchase 
any goods, chattels, or other personal property, 
or any real estate, or to carry on or transact 
any business of his ordinary calling, or in 
connection with such calling, or for gain to do, 
or employ any other person to dio, on that day, 
oy work, business, or labour. R.S., ¢. 153, 
Bio 

Judge Swanson, referring to the owners’ 
undertaking to buy the plaintiff’s herd, said 
that there was a completed contract to sell 
made on that day, and that “the very object 
which Parliament must have had in mind 
was to prohibit and penalize just such a com- 
mercial transaction made on the Lord’s Day. 
If there is illegality in this phase of the 
contract, the whole contract must go by the 
board and be declared unlawful or illegal. Iif 
the contract is illegal the Court, solely on the 
grounds of public policy, will decline to 
recognize it, or any rights or claims alleged to 
be ponmeed by plaintiff for any alleged 
breach of it.” 

“ At the opening of the case,’ His Honour 
continued, “I felt it my duty to call the 
attention of counsel to the provisions of the 
Lord’s Day Act although the Act was not 
pleaded by defendants. For these reasons I 
hold that this action must be dismissed with 
costs.” 

Inster versus Burns and Co. (British Colum- 
bia) 1931, Dominion Law Reports, Vol. 3, 
page 105, 


Employer Responsible for providing Safe 
Conditions of Work 


A willwright in a paper mill in Quebec 
sustained serious injuries when he fell nine 
or ten feet from a scaffold on to a concrete 
floor. Immediately after the fall one of the 
supports of the scaffold broke and fell on him, 
causing him further injuries. The Workmen’s 
Compensation not being applicable to his 
case the workman brought an action against 
the employer under the common law, claiming 
$16,000 in damages. In the first hearing be- 
fore a jury the plaintiff was allowed $11,000. 
The decision was set aside on appeal, but on 
further appeal the Court of King’s Bench 
reversed the decision of the Superior Court. 
It was held that the employer had not dis- 
charged the duty which he owed the workman, 
as, notwithstanding that the latter was an 
experienced man, there was a duty to provide 
him with safe access to his work. The jury 
had found that the defendant failed to pro- 
vide proper and safe scaffoldings, and that fact 
was sufficient to bring the case within the 


terms of article 1053 of the Civil Code, which 
reads :— 

1053. Every person capable of discerning 
right from wrong is responsible for the damage 
caused by his fault to another, whether by 
positive act, imprudence, neglect or want of 


skill. 
Cote versus Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company (Quebec) 1931, Rapports 


Judiciaires (Cour du Banc du Row), volume 
50, page 527. 





A workman employed by an express com- 
pany at Montreal, was one of a party which 
was engaged in moving a steel plate ten feet 
long, seven feet high, and two feet thick, and 
weighing over half a ton. When the plate 
tilted some of the men dropped their hold, 
and the workman was pinned to the ground, 


sustaining injuries which resulted in permanent 


disability amounting to 50 per cent of his 
former earning capacity. In an action brought 
by the workman against the company for 
damages the Superior Court held that the 
injury was purely accidental and that no 
blame attached to anyone; but on appeal by 
the plaintiff the Court of Appeals concluded 
that the foreman of the gang of workmen had 
been at fault, because out of several methods 
of moving the steel plate he chose one which 
was extremely dangerous. The judgment of 
the lower court was therefore set aside and 
damages of $10,000 were awarded to the 
plaintiff, 





California Law limiting Free Speech 
declared invalid 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a judgment rendered by Chief Justice 
Hughes on May 18, 1931, reversed a decision 
by the California courts under which a young 
woman had been convicted under the “ anti- 
Red Flag” section of the Penal Code of 
soe This Code provides as follows:— 

“ Any person who displays a red flag, banner 
or badge or any flag, badge, banner or device 
of any color or form whatever in any public 
place or in any meeting place or public 
assembly, or from or on any house, building or 
window, as a sign, symbol or emblem of opposi- 
tion to organized government, or as an invita- 
tion or stimulus to ianarchistic action, or as 
an aid to propaganda that is of a seditious 
character, is guilty of a felony.” 

The defendant, a member of the Young 
Communist League, was convicted by a jury 
under this section, which mentions three 
illegal punposes in connection with the display 
of the red flag; (1) as a sign of opposition to 
organized government; (2) as an invitation 
to anarchistic action; and (3) as an aid to 
seditious propaganda. The District Court of 
Appeals held that the first purpose described 
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in the statute, 1.e., displaying the banner “as 
a sign, symbol or emblem of opposition to 
organized government” would, taken by it- 
self, not constitute a violation of the statute; 
or if that in itself were considered to be a 
crime under the statute, then to that extent 
the statute would be unconstitutional. Mere 
opposition to organized government, the Court 
held, may be construed to include peaceful 
and orderly opposition to a government as 
erganized. The language does not necessarily 
embrace any purpose to overthrow govern- 
ment by force or violence. The first purpose 
in the statute, therefore, considered by itself 
alone, would make the statute unconstitu- 
tional. But the District Court of Appeals 
held that the second and third purposes 
clearly contemplated resort to violence and 
sedition and were within the power of the 
State to punish. So, disregarding the first 
clause of the statute and upholding the other 
clauses, the conviction of the appellant was 
sustained by the California Court of Appeal. 

Chief Justice Hughes, having reviewed the 
decision of the California Court, proceeded as 
follows:— 

“We are unable to agree with this disposi- 
tion of the case. The verdict against ‘the 
appellant was a general one. It did not speci- 
fy the ground upon which it rested. As there 
were three purposes set forth in the statute, 
and the jury was instructed that their verdict 
might be given with respect to any one of 
them, independently wconsidered, it is im- 
possible to say under which clause of the 
statute the conviction was obtained. If any 
one of these clauses, which the State Court has 
held to be separable, was invalid, it cannot be 


determined upon this record that the appel- 
lant was not convicted under that clause. It 
follows that instead of its being permissible to 
hold, with the State court, that the verdict 
could be sustained if any one of the clauses 
of the statute were found to be valid, the 
necessary conclusion from the manner in which 
the case was sent to the jury is that, if any 
of the clauses in question is invalid under 
the Federal Constitution, the conviction can- 
not be upheld..... 

“We are thus brought to the question 
whether any one of the three clauses, as con- 
strued by the State court, is upon its face 
repugnant to the Federal Constitution so 
that it could not constitute a lawful founda- 
tion for a criminal prosecution. The princi- 
ples to be applied have been clearly set forth 
in our former decisions. It has been deter- 
mined that the conception of liberty under 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment embraces the right of free speech. 
The right is not an absolute one, and the 
State in the exercise of its police power may 
punish the abuse of this freedom. There is 
no question but that the State may thus pro- 
vide for the punishment of those who indulge 
in utterances which incite to violence and 
crime and threaten the overthrow of organized 
government by unlawful means. There is no 
constitutional immunity for such conduct ab- 
horrent to our institutions. We have no 
reason to doubt the validity of the second 
and third clauses of the statute as construed 
by the State court to relate to such incite- 
ments to violence.” 4 

The Court remanded the case for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with its opinion. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia 


The first annual report of the director ad- 
ministering the Mothers’ Allowanices Act of 
Nova Scotia reviews the operation of this 
legislation since its enactment (the provisions 
of the Act were outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1930, page 915). 

While the Act was passed on April 30, 1930, 
it did not come into force for the actual pay- 
ment of allowances until October 1, 1930. 
Accordingly no allowances were paid during 
the financial year ending September 30, 1930, 
but, as is pointed out, all the work incidental 
to the receipt and investigation of applica- 
tions came within that year. Therefore, gen- 
eral statistics are presented as well as a 
financial statement respecting allowances for 
the month of October, 1930. 

The statistics indicate that there were 1,170 
formal applications, received as well as a num- 
ber of personal applications. There were 426 


applications declared ineligible, and 706 ap- 
proved, while in 88 cases decision was defer- 
red. The total amount paid in the month of 
October to 706 approved applicants was 
$22,143.50, being an average per family of 
$31.32. The total number of dependent 
children beneficiaries was 2,232, the average 
number of dependent children per family 
being 3-2, 

The director points out that according to 
indications the total number of mothers in 
receipt of allowances will exceed 900 before 
the end of the current year, and that the re- 
quirements to pay the allowances will approxi- 
mate $340,000, with a further sum of $21,222 
tor administration purposes. 

Included also is the report of the Advisory 
Commission, which describes the method of 
dealing with applications and the general 
work of the office. 
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FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS, ETC., IN CANADA 


Dominion of Canada 


Department of Labour: 
Ottawa. 
Minister, The Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson. 
Deputy Minister, H. H. Ward. 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Gerald H. Brown. 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, H. H. 
Ward, Registrar. 
Fair Wages on Federal Public Works. 
Chief Conciliation Officer, M. S. Campbell. 
Employment Service of Canada, R. A. Rigg, 


Director. 

Dominion Unemployment Relief, H. Here- 
ford, Director. 

Dominion Government Annuities, E. G. 


Blackadar, Superintendent. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Technical Education. 

Combines Investigation Act, F. A. McGregor, 
Registrar. oa 


Labour Gazette, 

Editor. 
Statistical Branch, C. W. Bolton, Chief. 
iad Intelligence Branch, Frank J. Plant, 


Magee, Associate 


jief. ; 

International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations). 

Library and Research, Miss M. Mackintosh. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of Public Works and Mines: 
Halifazr, N.S 
Premier and Minister, The Hon. Gordon S. 
Harrington. 
Deputy Minister, Norman McKenzie. 


Employment Service: 
C. J. Cotter, Provincial 
Halifax. 
Walter A. Weir, New Glasgow. 
Miss E. L. Caldwell, Halifax. 
Charles McCush, Sydney. 


Mothers’ Allowance Board: 
E. H. Blois, Chairman, Halifax. 
Mrs. E. M. Bell, New Glasgow. 
Mrs. H. A. Staynior, Halifax. 
Mrs. E. C. Frawley, Halifax. 
P. J. Moriarty, Halifax. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: : 
F. L. Milmer, K.C., Chairman, Halifax. 
F. W. Armstrong, Vice Chairman, Halifax. 
John J. Joy, Halifax. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
H. E. Mahon, Chairman, Halifax. 
Mrs. K. A. Scanlon, Halifax. 
Mrs. Jean U. Fielding, Windsor. 
P. J. Healy, Halifax. 
Rodd Kerr, Glace Bay. 


Director of Child Welfare: 
E. H. Blois, Halifax. 


Board. of Commissioners of Public Utilities: 
Robert T. Macllreith, Chairman, Halifax. 
Arthur W. Roberts, Vice-Chairman, Bridge- 

water. 


J. 8. Roper, Halifax. 


Department of Public Health: 
Halifax, N.S. 
Minister, The Hon. G. H. Murphy. 
Deputy Minister, Dr. T. Ives Byrne. 


Superintendent, 


New Brunswick 


Department of Health and Labour: 
Fredericton, N.B. 
John Kenny, Factory Inspector, Saint John. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board, Saint 
John: 
John A. Sinclair, Chairman. 
Frank G. Robinson, Vice-chairman. 
James L. Sugrue, Commissioner. 


Quebec 


Department of Public Works and Labour: 

Quebec, P.Q. 

Minister, The Hon. J. N. Francoeur, Quebec. 

Deputy Minister and Chief Inspector of In- 
dustrial Establishments and Public Build- 
tgs, Louis Guyon, 97 Notre Dame Street 
East, Montreal. 

Deputy Chief Inspector, Alfred Robert, 97 
Notre Dame Street East, Montreal. 

General Superintendent of Provincial Em- 
ployment Bureaux, Joseph Ainey, 92 St. 
James Street East, Montreal. 


Women’s Minimum Wage Commission: 

Gustav Francq, Chairman, 59 Notre Dame 
Street East, Montreal. 

Alfred Crowe, Secretary, 231 St. Paul Street, 
Quebec. 

N. S. Walsh, Chief Examiner of Steam Boil- 
ers and Stationary Engineers, 88 St. James 
Street East, Montreal. 

Stationary Engineers, 88 St. James Street 

East, Montreal. 

J. N. Mochon, Chief Electrical Examiner, 96 

St. James Street East, Montreal. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 
Address: 73 Grande Allée, Quebec, P.Q. 
Robert Taschereau, K.C., President. 

O. E. Sharp. 
O. G. Molleur, Secretary. 


Ontario 


Department of Labour: 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 

Minister, The Hon. J. D. Monteith. 

Deputy Minister, A. W. Crawford. 

Senior Investigator, Miss Marion Findlay. 

Chief Inspector, Factory Inspection Branch, 
James T. Burke. 

Chief Inspector, Boiler Inspection Branch, 
D. M. Medcalf. 

Board of Examiners, Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers, Brown, Chairman. 

Inspector, Apprenticeship Branch, A. W. 
Crawford. 

Inspector of Caisson Work, F. A. Swarbrick. 

Mechanical and Safety Engineer, William 
Burns. 


Employment Service: 
H. GC. Hudson, General Superintendent, On- 
tario Offices. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
Dr. J. W. MacMillan, Chairman. 
R. A. Stapells. 
H. G. Fester. 
Miss Margaret Stephen. 
One position vacant. 
Address of Board: Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board: 

' Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., Chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, Vice-chairman. 
George A. Kingston, Commissioner. 
N. B. Wormith, Secretary. 

T. Norman Dean, Statistician. 
F. W. Graham, Claims Officer. 
D. E. Bell, Medical Officer. 
J. M. Bremner, Medical Officer. 
J. F. Hazlewood, Medical Officer. 
Address of Board: Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto. 


Mothers’ Allowances Commission: ~——--—— 
Dr. David Jamieson, Chairman. 
Miss Belle Thompson, Vice Chairman. 
Mrs. Minnie Singer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. J, Murphy, K.Cc. 
Mr. A. J. Reynolds. 


Old Age Pensions: — ! 
Dr. David Jamieson, Chairman. 
Mr. J. A. Ellis, Commissioner. 


Manitoba 


Bureau of Labour: 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Minister of Public Works, The Hon. W. R. 
Clubb. 
Secretary of Labour, Edward McGrath. 
Chief Inspector, Arthur MacNamara. 


Fair Wage Board: 
A. MacNamara, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Public Works, Chairman. 
J. . Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Thos. J.. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
George N. Jackson, Chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Mrs. Jessie Maclennon. 
E. R. Kennedy. 
Address of Bureau: Winnipeg. 


Elevator and Hoist Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
A. Steveniton. 

T. A. Harp. 
W. J. Easterbrook. 
S. E. Howarth. 


Cinema Projectors’ Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
George Graham. 

V. Armand. 


Engineers’ Board: 
W. Cooper, Chairman. 
H. Carry. 
T. Powers. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
C. K. Newcombe, Commissioner. 
George E. Carpenter, Director. 
J. L. McBride, Director. 
Nicholas Fletcher, Secretiary. 
. V. E. Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Address of Board: Winnipeg. 


Old Age Pensions Branch: 
a 


S. Hamilton, Superintendent, Winnipeg. 


Employment Service: 
J. Bowman, General Superintendent. 
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Saskatchewan 


Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries, Regina, Sask. 
Minister, The Hon. John A. Merkley. 
Deputy Minister, Thos. M. Molloy. 


Government Employment: 
E. Tomsett, General Superintendent. 


Minimum Wage Board: 


A. J. Wickens, K.C., Chairman, Moose Jaw. 


Mrs. Ethel M. Henderson, Moose Jaw. 

Mrs. Grace Chandler, Regina. 

Ralph Heseltine, Regina. 

Stanley Edwards, Saskatoon. 

Thos. M. Molloy, Secretary (Deputy Minister 
of Railways, Labour and Industries). 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
N. R. Craig, K.C., Chairman. 
Robt. Banbury. 

A. Higgins. 
Thos. L. Elliott, Secretary. 

Old Age Pensions: 

Edward Oliver, Superintendent. 


Alberta 


Bureaw of Labour: 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Commissioner of Labour, W. Smitten. 
Chief Boiler Inspector, F. W. Hobson. 
Chief Factory Inspector, H. M. Bishop. 
Chief Theatre Inspector, G: P. Barber. 
Chief Mine Inspector, A. A. Millar. 
Employment Service, Wm. Carnill, Director. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
A. A. Carpenter, Chairman. 
W. Smitten, Commissioner of Labour, Secre- 
tary. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Alex. Ross, Chairman. 
Walter F. McNeill, Commissioner. 
James A. Kinney, Commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble, Secretary. 
Address of Board: Administration Build- 
ing, Edmonton. 


Old Age Pensions: 


Administered by Workmen’s Compensation — 


Board, A. Blackie, Superintendent. 


British Columbia 


Department of Labour: 
Victoria, B.C. 
Minister, The Hon. W. A. McKenzie. 
Deputy Minister, Adam Bell, Victoria. 
Chief Factories Inspector, W. T., Hamilton, 
‘Vancouver. 


Employment Service: 


J. H. McVety, General Superintendent, 
Viancouver. 


Minimum Wage (for females) Board: 
Adam Bell Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 
Thos. Matthews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, Secretary. 
Norman deWolfe Lyons. 


. 
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Hours of Work Board: 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman. 
Robt. Morrison. 
Norman deWolfe Lyons. 
Minimum Wage (for males) Board: 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman. 


Geo. H. Cowan. 
Norman deWolfe Lyons. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
E. S. H. Winn, K.C., Chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, Secretary. 
Address of Board: 411 Dunsmuir Street, 
Vancouver. 


Olid Age Pensions Department: 
Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, H. L. Greenwood, Secretary. 


AMENDMENT TO DOMINION OLD AGE PENSIONS ACT 


Increased Federal Contribution—System to be Established on 
Contributory Basis 


MPLEMENTING an announcement made 
on June 1, during his budget address in 
the House of Commons, the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, on July 20, introduced legislation to 
provide for increasing the federal grant to- 
wards the cost of old age pensions. The 
government bill was preceded by a resolu- 
tion which was adopted in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“That. itt is expedient to amend the Old Age 
Pensions Act by increasing the amount of the 
payment to the provinces for old age pensions 
from one-half to seventy-five per cent of the net 
sum paid out during the preceding quarter by 
such province for pensions, and to provide for 
the examination and audit of expenditures in 
the’ province and the accounts relating thereto.” 

The Bill (which is entitled an Act to amend 
the Old Age Pensions Act) details the intent 
of the measure in the following preamble :— 

“Whereas by section three of the Old Age 
Pensions Act it is amongst other things provided 
that an agreement may be made with any prov- 
ijmce for the payment to such province quarterly 


of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum ~ 


paid. out during the preceding quarter by such 
province for pensions pursuant to a provincial 
statute in that behalf; iand whereas it is desir- 
able that the system of Old Age Pensions shall 
be established on a contributory basis as a 
national undertaking; and whereas, pending the 
taking of the decennial census of 1931 and ob- 
taining such information therefrom as will en- 
able the necessary actuarial computations to be 
made, it is desirable and would be of advan- 
tage to the Dominion to augment the niational 
contributions.” 

In the ensuing debate, the Prime’ Minister, 
after indicating that the chief change in the 
amending enactment was the provision for a 
federal contribution of 75 per cent instead of 
50 per cent as formerly, stated: “In any event 
the whole proposal is but temporary in char- 
acter, and contemplates a contributory system 
to old age pensions as was mentioned in the 
House of Commons when the Old Age Pen- 
sion bill was under consideration. For that 
reason this provision has been made for the 
year.” 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 


after pointing out that the measure meant 


“a considerable increase in the amount of 
money to be handed over from the federal 
treasury to the provinces for their adminis- 
tration,” suggested that if it was the ultimate 
intention of the present administration to 
pay 100 per cent of the old age pensions cost 
then the time was opportune to “consider the 
desirability of having the entire fund admin- 
istered by the federal government.” This fac- 
tor, he considered, might lead to the necessity 
of amending the British North America Act 
so as “to give the Federal Government the 
right without delay to administer the entire 
old age pension law.” 

Dealing with this phase of the subject the 
Prime Minister stated :— 

“My own view is that no amendment to 
the British North America Act is required to 
deal with this problem on one phase of it, 
and in the preamble to the bill I have indi- 
cated that the census of the year will form 
the basis of actuarial computations that would 
warrant a contributory system on a national 
scale being embarked upon. . . . As the matter 
stands, I know of no constitutional impedi- 
ment to the federal parliament voting 50 per 
cent of the sums paid by the provinces to old 
age pensions. I think it will be agreed that if 
there is no constitutional impediment against 
paying 50 per cent, there is none with respect 
to paying 75 per cent, and it is clear that it 
is not only probable but almost certain that 
there will be an increase in the payments made 
under this statute by reason of other prov- 
inces, now that the sum has been increased 
to the amount I have mentioned, availing 
themselves of its provisions. In the meantime 
I assure the committee that the whole problem 
is being considered from the angle of a con- 
tributory system predicated upon an actuarial 
valuation of the liabilities that would be in- 
volved. That is not as simple as perhaps 
would appear from the mere statement of it, 
but this year’s census will enable us to deter- 
mine with some degree of exactitude what is 
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involved, and if there are any constitutional 
limitations upon our activities in that direc- 
tion, I think the house will be only too glad 
to remove them. I do not contemplate any 
difficulty on that score.” 

The Prime Minister added that what he had 
in mind was “that this and allied social insur- 
ance matters might be administered by a com- 
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mission that would have the powers of a body 
corporate, but that would administer the act 
as a federal undertaking. My own view is 
that there is no constitutional difficulty in the 
way of administering such an act as a federal 
undertaking on a contributory basis.” 

After debate, the Bill was given its first 
reading. : 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a slightly 
upward tendency, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated returns 
from 7,803 firms (each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons) in all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The staffs of these firms aggre- 
gated $40,222 workers, or 1,794 more than 
the number they employed on June 1. The 
index (based upon the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100) rose from 103.6 in 
the preceding month, to 108.8 in the month 
under review, as compared with 118.9, 124.7, 
117.7, 109.7, 105.0, 98.0, 97.1, 100.7, 92.2 and 
88.6 at the beginning of July in 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. At the begining of July, 
1931, the unemployment percentage reported 
to the Department of Labour by local trade 
unions was 16.3 in contrast with 16.2 per 
cent at the beginning of June, 1931, and 10.6 
per cent at the beginning of July, 1980. The 
July percentage was based on the returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,849 labour organizations with an aggregate 
membership of 200,505 persons. Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicated a decline in the volume of business 
transacted during June when compared with 
May, but a slight increase in comparison with 
the transactions recorded during June last 
year. Vacancies in June, 1931, numbered 
27.183, applications 56,113 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 25,973. 


‘The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices In some sixty-nine cities was again 
slightly lower at $8.11 for July as compared 
with $8.16 for June; $10.91 for July, 1930; 
$10.98 for July, 1929; $10.80 for July, 1928; 
$10.92 for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; 
$10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; 
$10.17 for July, 1928; $10.27 for July, 1922; 
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$10.95 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; 
$18 for July, 1918, and $7.42 for July, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
slightly lower at 71.7 for July as compared 
with 72.2 for June; 85.3 for July, 1930; 97.2 
for July, 1929; 96.0 for July, 1928; 98.5 for 
July, 1927, and 100.1 for July, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in July was much 
less than that in the preceding month, but 
was greater than the corresponding loss in 
July, 1980. Five disputes were in progress 
at some time during the month, involving 
689 workers, and resulting in the loss of 8,044 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
June, 1931, were: ten disputes, 1,209 workers, 
and 22,439 working days; and for July, 1930, 
six disputes, 196 workers, and 2,152 working 
days. 


During July the Depart- 


Industrial ment of Labour received 
Disputes a report from the Board 
Investigation of Conciliation and Invest- 
Act igation appointed in con- 

nection with the dispute 
between the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, 


Limited, and certain of its employees, mem- 
bers of the local union of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. Two new applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards were 
received during the month, while one of the 
applications already noted was withdrawn. 
The report of the Board above mentioned, 
together with an account of the proceedings 
during the month, will be found on page 875 
of this issue. 


An Ordinance “to provide 


Settlement of for the Investigation and 


industrial Settlement of Industriai 
disputes in Disputes” was enacted by 
Ceylon the Governor of Ceylon on 


March 29, 1931. The Ordin- 
ance provides that the Governor may at any 
time appoint a Commission to conduct an 
enguiry into any matter relating to industry 
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(which is defined as including trade and agri- 
culture). In the case of an existing or appre- 
hended industrial dispute, the Controller of 
Labour (an official appointed by the Gover- 
nor) may appoint a Conciliation Board, to 
which the dispute may be referred irrespective 
of the consent of all the parties concerned. 
Conciliation Boards are to consist of a chair- 
man and one or more members, in equal 
numbers, to represent the parties, to the 
dispute. The Controller may likewise take 
steps for the amicable settlement of a trade 
dispute without reference to a Board. If a 
settlement is arrived at by the Conciliation 
Board the terms thereof must be notified to the 
Controller and published by him, together 
with a notice requiring the parties, or their 
representatives, to state, within a period of 
fourteen days, whether they accept or reject 
the settlement. In the case of acceptance 
by both parties a settlement becomes bind- 
ing until either party, or its representative, 
repudiate it by formal notice sent to the 
Controller. If no agreed settlement is reached 
the Conciliation Board must send a full re- 
port to the Controller, with specific recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the dispute. 
Penalties are provided for employers contra- 
vening the terms of a settlement and for 
persons taking part in a strike, or inciting 
others to strike, for the purpose of securing 
an alteration in the terms of a settlement 
during the period of its validity. 

The Ordinance does not apply to persons 
in the navy, military or air services of the 
Crown, or to the police or prison services or to 
other employees of the Crown or Government 
except where their emoluments are fixed at 
daily rates. 


The Ontario Government 
intimated in July that la- 
bour camps would be or- 
ganized in Northern On- 
tario in connection with the 
road construction which is 
to be carried on in Northern Ontario next 
winter for the purpose of providing work for 
the unemployed. The Hon. George S. Henry, 
the provincial premier, stated that the organi- 
zation of these camps would not be of a 
military nature;. comfortable quarters would 
be provided, and fair wages would be paid, 
but the rates of wages would not be such as 
might prevent the men from returning to 
their normal occupations should the oppor- 
tunity arise. The premier stated that the 
camps were intended primarily for unmarried 
workers, and that it was hoped that work 
might be provided for married men in their 
places of residence. 


Labour camps 
for road work 
in Northern _ 

Ontario 


Avucust, 1931 


On August 7 President 


President Hoover published a state- 
Hoover’s ment of the policy of the 
Unemployment United States Government 


policy in regard to unemployment 

relief. The government is 
now engaged in estimating the probable vol- 
ume of unemployment next winter, and in 
appraising the action of the existing agencies 
for reef. “I have been canvassing the situa- 
tion in conference with business, financial and 
labour leaders as to the different methods in 
interstate industries which may be of aid. I 
have had a number of conferences with leaders 
o: relief and business organizations throughout 
the country with a view to consolidation and 
co-ordination of their efforts to support the 
national, State and local action. We have now 
under way a re-examination to determine the 
actual number to be employed through the 
steadily increasing volume of Federal public 
works. We are canvassing State and municipal 
and industrial construction to ascertain what 
may be expected in that direction. The com- 
pletion of these conferences and inquiries will 
require another month. By that time all the 
facts should be clear, both as to the load to 
be met, the progress and strength of organiza- 
tion in different regions and the character and 
method of national organization necessary to 
co-ordinate and support them.” 


The report of the Over- 


Results of sea Settlement Committee 
family (Great Britain) for the 
settlement period January 1, 1980, to 
schemes March 31, 1931, notes that 


the scheme for the settle- 
ment of 3,000 families on farms in Canada, 
which came into operation on July 1, 1924, was 
completed in 1929. A statistical review of the 
scheme from its commencement until July 31, 
1930, prepared by the Land Settlement Branch 
of the Department of Immigration of Canada, 
shows that the total number of families settled 
in Canada under the scheme was 3,346. Of 
this number, 846 or 25:3 per cent have with- 
drawn from the scheme. On July 31, 1930, 
there were 2,500 families on their farms. Of 
the 846 families who had withdrawn, 233 were 
engaged in agriculture either on farms acquired 
outside the scheme or in wage employment; 370 
were in other employment; and 72 were still in 
Canada, but their whereabouts are unknown. 
The remaining 171 families (5-1 per cent of the 
whole) had either returned to the United King- 
dom or left for other countries. 
The scheme has resulted in the migration to 
Canada of 18,074 souls, without reckoning the 
number of friends or relations who have settled 
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in Canada as a consequence of families having 
settled under the scheme. It is estimated that 
the total advances by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom in connection 
with the scheme will amount to about £750,000, 
which will represent a recoverable expenditure 
of about £42 per soul (excluding passage as- 
sistance). The average amount of capital per 
family was £64, and 2,850 families out of the 
total of 3,346 had some previous experience of 
farm work (although of course the whole of 
these were not actually engaged in farm work 
at the time they left the United Kingdom). 
The percentage of successes under this scheme 1s 
stated to be high; and the number of genuine 
complaints has been very low, in spite of the 
economic difficulties of the past two years. 

A further 96 families were settled during the 
year on farms of their own in the province of 
New Brunswick under the tripartite scheme 
arranged between His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Government fior the 
settlement of 500 families on farms in that 
province. The total number of families who 
have been settled under the scheme to date is 
304. 

The Canadian Pacific and Hudson’s Bay Land 
Settlement Scheme provided for the settlement 
on farms in Canada of 200 families (100 on 
lands owned by each company) before July 1, 
1930. The settlement of the full number of 
families was completed during the year. It 
was found necessary to provide special ad- 
vances for these families in respect of subsist- 
ence during the winter months of 1929 and the 
purchase of seed, etc., in the spring of 1930. 
The exceptional conditions which prevailed in 
Canada during 1930 made it difficult for the 
settlers under this scheme to find employment 
outside their own farms sufficient to provide 
them with the means to carry them through 
the winter, and in these circumstances it be- 
came necessary to provide further advances for 
the subsistence of these families during the 
winter of 1930. 


An Act to establish a 


Holidays with statutory annual holiday 


pay for for workers was passed by 
workers in the French Chamber of 
France Deputies in July this year. 


It provides that the annual 
holiday must be uninterrupted: the daily 
allowance shall be equal to the normal wage 
estimated on the average of the previous six 
months; the time when the holiday shall be 
taken may vary, but in the event of disagree- 
ment the justice of the peace shall act as 
arbitrator; the holiday shall be eight days 


after the first year and fifteen days 
thereafter; absence by reason of sickness, 
maternity, etc., shall not be taken into con- 
sideration, but if such absence exceeds one 
month the holiday may be postponed. The 
holiday is compulsory; consequently the 
worker may not take up employment else- 
where during his holiday without rendering 
himself liable to prosecution. 


This Association was recent- 
ly incorporated for the pur- 
pose of promoting and carry- 
ing on the work of preven- 
tion of industrial accidents 
in the province of Quebec 
amongst the industries which 
are assessable by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1931, and to protect and safeguard all 
persons connected with dndustrial establish- 
ments in the province. The association will 
promote research and other work in connec- 
tion with safety education, and for that purpose 
will form and maintain libraries and assist per- 
sons engaged in research work in favour of pre- 
vention of industrial accidents; it will direct 
the organization of local safety branches 
throughout the industrial centre of the prov- 
ince; it will also undertake to direct the or- 
ganization of employer groups under the offi- 
cial classes of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1931, into as many associations for the 
promotion of accident prevention in their re- 
spective branches of the Compensation Act. 
Members of the Industrial Section of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Safety League automatically 
become members of the association. 

The board of directors consists of represen- 
tatives of the various classes of industry desig- 
nated in schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, with representatives of any 
association formed by one of these classes. 
Mr. Allen M. Mitchell of Montreal is president 
of the new association, with Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, of the province of Quebec Safety 
League, as its general manager, 


Quebec 
Association 
for Prevention 
of Industrial 
Accidents 


Whether or not the Prov- 
Social insurance vince of Quebec will par- 
in Quebec ticipate in the Dominion 

scheme for Old Age Pen- 
sions will depend upon the recommendation 
that will be made on this subject by the 
Commission which was appointed by the 


- provincial legislature last year to study social 


insurance in its various aspects (LABOUR 
GazeTTE, November, 1980, page 12386; May, 
1980, page 516, etc.). This statement was 
made in July by the Hon. Premier L. A. 
Taschereau in reply to the question as to 
the possible effect of the recent amendment 
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of the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act, in- 
creasing the amount of the federal grant to 
the provinces from 50 to 75 per cent of their 
total expenditures for Old Age Pensions 
under the provisions of the Act (Lasour 
GazettE, July, 1931, page 861). 

The terms of reference of the Social In- 
surance Commission, as stated in a previous 
issue, include the study of the following sub- 
jects; unemployment insurance; old age 
pensions; sickness insurance; family assist- 
ance, or aid to the parents of large families; 
family placements, or placing of under- 
privileged or distressed children with approved 
families in various sections of the province; 
sanitary conditions in industrial establish- 
ments and conditions of workers in such 
places; occupational diseases; medical in- 
spection for workers engaged in occupations 
hazardous to health; medical examinations 
and attendance, with periodical inspections, 
among factory workers; campaigns of in- 
dustrial hygiene for workers. 

The Commissioners recently returned from 
Europe, where they studied the various na- 
tional systems of social insurance. 


A circular recently issued 


Penalizing to employers by the Indus- 
“Unsafe” trial Accident Prevention 
employers in Associations of Ontario 
Ontario points out that under sec- 


tion 83 (4-5) of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province, 
the Board has authority to penalize an em- 
ployer who has a greater number of accidents 
than in the opinion of the Board ought to 
have happened if proper precautions had been 
taken for the prevention of accidents. The 
Board also has authority to- penalize a firm 
where the “ ways, works, machinery or appli- 
ances are defective, inadequate or insuffi- 
cient.” Under this section of the Act, the 
Board has authority to place a special levy 
against the plant, and to collect’ that in the 
same way as the assessments are collected, 
or has the authority to put the plant in 
Schedule 2, in which case the plant becomes 
responsible for the entire cost of accidents 
to its workers. 


The effects of farm 
mechanization on labour in 
America, with special refer- 
ence to conditions in 
Canada, were described in 
Lasoun Gazerre, April, 
1931, page 427, in a summary of an article 
in the International Labour Review (Geneva). 
Another article in the same publication re- 
corded the impressions which Mr. H. B. 


Effect of 
“combine” on 
farm labour 
in Canada 


Butler, the Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, received in regard to 
the social effects of mechanized farming in 
Canada during his visit to this continent last 
year (Lasour Gazette, November, 1930, page 
1300). Mr. Butler states that “the invention 
of the ‘combine’, a machine which both cuts 
and threshes the grain, and which operated 
by two men can harvest as much as 40 acres a 
day, has been mainly responsible for this dis- 
placement of labour. A large farm which 
formerly took on 30 men in the spring and a 
further 120-150 during the harvest now em- 
ploys only 14 men throughout the year. An 
average small farm will employ 2-3 men in- 
stead of 8-10. These are just typical cases 
which could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Roughly speaking, every combine deprives at 
least 5-men of a harvest job, so that the 
average expectation of harvest employment 
is 20 days in the year instead of 50-60. As a 
consequence, whereas the railways used to 
transport thousands of men annually from 
the eastern cities to reap the crops on the 
prairies, no harvest trains have been run dur- 
ing the last two years, though the crops were 
up to the average level. As the Minister 
of Labour of one Province put it, ‘We have 
now too many people, because there is no work 
for them’—and that in a territory of great 
wealth with a population of little more than 
Z to the square mile. 


“The machine”, Mr. Butler continues, 
“is also creating another tendency, which like- 
wise threatens to accelerate the depopulation 
of the land. To repay its capital cost and to 
give it sufficient scope for its capacity, large- 
scale farming is becoming more and more 
necessary. Some large industrialized farms 
are now springing up under syndicated 
management, and as the small farmer becomes 
progressively unable to compete with the 
larger units, that is say, with the prices which 
the economies of unified management and 
mechanical operation on a large scale are able 
to offer, the industrialization of agriculture is 
bound to extend. The tendency in this 
direction is further stimulated by the fear of 
Russian competition based on similar large- 
scale methods supplemented by low-paid 
labour. The general effect of agricultural 
rationalization has inevitably been to diminish 
wage-earning employment, and to many small 
farmers it is presenting the alternative either 
of quitting the land altogether after disposing 
of their holdings for what they can get, or 
else of abandoning wheat cultivation for 
dairy-farming or mixed farming, which in 
some districts is unsuitable owing to want of 
water or other circumstances.” 
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The Board which admin- 
isters the Security Frauds 
Prevention Act, enacted by 
the Legislature of Ontario 
last year, recently issued 
Regulation 28, as follows:— 


28. No company shall solicit or accept from 
its employees or the employees of its  sub- 
sidiary or allied companies, subscriptions to 
securities of its own issue or to securities 
issued by any of its subsidiary or allied com- 
panies, or receive money or other valuable 
securities, or make deductions from salaries or 
wages therefor in the guise of a saving plan, 
unless all moneys arising from such subscrip- 
tions are held and administered as a trust fund 
for such employees, and violation of this Regu- 
lation shall constitute a fraudulent act or an 
offence. 


Safeguarding 
profit sharing 
schemes in 
Ontario 


The Swiss system of unem- 


Federal ployment insurance is 
unemployment described by Mr. H. F. 
insurance in Ramsay, American  vice- 
Switzerland consul at Zurich, in an 

article appearing in the 


current issue of the Monthly Labour Review 
(Washington). In 1909 the Federal Govern- 
ment provided for the granting of subsidies 
to employment offices as a means of relieving 
unemployment. The cost was met by 
contributions from the Confederation, the 
Cantons, the communes and the employers. 
The experience of this system up to 1924 
suggested the introduction of the contributory 
principle, and in that year a new federal 
system of unemployment insurance was estab- 
lished. “The chief features of the federal 
law,” Mr. Ramsay states, “were the condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by the insurance com- 
panies, insurance funds, or mutual funds, in 
order to obtain federal subsidy. The federal 
law, for instance, did not prescribe minimum 
or maximum age limits between which insur- 
ance must be carried, nor did it specify by 
classes those persons who might be required 
to insure themselves. These and a number 
of other questions were left to the cantonal 
legislatures for regulation. As a consequence, 
while most of the Cantons have made unem- 
ployment insurance compulsory for factory 
workers, insurance for nearly all other classes 
of labour is voluntary, and in a few of the 
Cantons no worker is compelled to carry the 
insurance. Through the system of subsidies 
only, the Confederation avoided the estab- 
lishment of a costly system of administration, 
while permitting existing funds the oppor- 
tunity to develop without unnecessary 
expense. The by-laws of the funds must pre- 
scribe exact rules governing contributions of 
the insured and payments on the part of the 
organization. No minimum is fixed for the 
benefit, but it must not exceed 60 per cent 


of the wages lost, insured members with 
family obligations receiving 10 per cent more 
than those without such obligation. The 
benefit may be paid only to those who are 
without work through no fault of their own 
and who have been unable to find employ- 
ment. The insured must produce a statement 
from his last employer establishing the cause 
of his discharge, and must, in addition, 
register at the public employment exchange. 
In the case of certain trades the insured may 
register at a private employment office 
specializing in furnishing work for his trade. 
Benefits are payable only to those who have 
been members of a fund for at least 180 days 
and who have paid their contributions with- 
out interruption and are payable at the 
earliest three days after registration at the 
labour exchange. ... The federal subsidy is 
fixed according to the amount of the daily 
benefits paid by funds to members who 
qualify for relief, and amounts to 40 per 
cent of the benefit paid by public funds and 
similar organizations and to 30 per cent for 
all others. The Federal Assembly may 
temporarily increase the foregoing rates by 10 
per cent at the maximum.” 


The basis of the co-operation offered by the 
Cantons in every instance is that of additional 
subsidies to either private or public insurance 
funds or companies. The conditions imposed 
in every Canton are practically the same as 
those defined by the Confederation. The 
amount of subsidy granted to the funds varies 
from 10 to 45 per cent of the amount of 
unemployment benefits paid out by the funds. 

Soon after the passage of the federal law 
of October 17, 1924, the various Cantons 
began to legislate upon the subject. Of the 
25 Cantons, all but one have passed Jaws 
based upon and supplementing the federal 
law. 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has 
issued a pamphlet on 
“Policies and Practices for 


Stabilization of 
Employment in 
Retail Stores 


in U.S.A. Stabilization of Employ- 
ment in Retail Establish- 
ments.” Of the expedients now in general 


use, spreading work through part-time opera- 
tions is recognized as among the most 
beneficial to all concerned. Instead of laying 
off personnel when business declines thou- 
sands of firms in all types of work are holding 
their forces close to normal strength by 
retaining part of all of their employees on 
part-time without reductions in wage rates. 
In spreading. work, the practical problems 
being met by an individual retailer will vary 
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widely in different types of merchandising. 
Working expedients include the following: 

(a) Reduction of overtime; (b) Use of 
staggered vacations or leaves of absence; (c) 
Rotation of days off; (d) Use of shorter 
shifts where store hours are long; (e) Rotation 
of shifts or individuals on the same job; (f) 
Transfer of employees between departments 
or branch stores to prevent lay-off. 

Overtime and contingent forces, it is 
pointed out, are closely related problems 
which may be handled with a substantial 
saving under part-time operations. By work- 
ing the part-time force longer hours and by 
a suitable concentration of staggered shifts or 
individuals, it may be possible to meet most 
rush requirements without, resorting to con- 
tingent force operation. 

Employment stabilization offers manage- 
ment an unusual opportunity to broaden the 
training of personnel so that they may be 
capable of handling several kinds of jobs. 
Keener interest of employees in time of 
economic stress makes them more susceptible 
to opportunities for increased knowledge of 
their vocation. 

In taking up employment slack, considera- 
tion may be given to repair, modernization, 
replacement, improvement, and rearrange- 
ment; also expansion and new construction, 
financed from reserves or on credit. 

A thorough survey of market conditions 
gixes a tangible basis for the amount of stock 
to be kept on hand. Although somewhat 
afeld from the problem of direct employment, 
planned buying by retailers is of major 
importance in a national stabilization program 
and may contribute to a more even flow of 
production and distribution, thus reducing 
some of the seasonal peaks and valleys in 
the employment curve. 





The 47th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada will be held 


at Vancouver, B.C., commencing September 21. 





The Canadian National Railways unit of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees meeting at Regina on August 2, 
adopted a resolution proposing that a portion 
of the federal government’s relief fund should 
be used on the maintenance of Canadian 
National lines within the Province of 
Saskatchewan, employment heing thereby pro- 
vided for a large number of unemployed 
railroad workers. The resolution set forth 
that the grants made for highway construc- 
tion tended to increase the use of trucks and 
buses, to the detriment of the railways, and 
without involving the owners’ of these rival 
services in additional liabilities, 


Mr. William Clifford Clark has been 
appointed professor of commerce and director 
of the course of commerce und administra- 
tion at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Professor Clark was engaged by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada in connection with 
the work resulting from the enactment of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act jn 
1918, and in the organization of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada which was completed 
in the following year. 





The Government of British Columbia 
published an order on Aucust 7, that no 
direct unemployment relief should be given 
to any person who entered the province after 
May 7, such relief being thus limited to 
persons who have been in the province for at 
least three months. Hitherto all transients 
seeking relief have been allowed 40 cents a 
day for maintenance, and it was found that 
many were coming from other provinces, 
placing an unfair burden on the taxpayers 
of the province. 





Supplementary letters patent have been 
issued under the Companies Act of Ontario 
to the following Safety Associations: the 
Food Products Safety Assoviation, the Metal 
Trades Safety Association, and the Wood- 
workers’ Accident Prevention Association. 
The object of these associations is to promote 
and carry on the work of the prevention of 
accidents in their respective classes as defined 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
Province and generally to represent employers 


-in the employments and industries included in 


these classes in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Act. 





On the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour, and in view of the acute unemploy- 
ment situation at the present time, the 
Lominion Government published the follow- 
ing order dated August 7, 1931, governing 
federal civil servants: “Where any employee 
is known to be using any of his annual leave 
for the purpose of engaging in temporary em- 
ployment in connection with the operation of 
any race track, exhibition, or in the selling of 
goods of any kind, thereby depriving wholly 
unemployed people of such temporary work 
he shall, on the production of evidence prov- 
ing the said offence to the satisfaction of the 
Deputy Head, be subject to immediate sus- 
pension, investigation and appropriate dis- 
cipline, except in cases where, for sufficient 
cause shown, the Minister of Labour shall 
have granted special permission authorizing 
such temporary employment.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


ieee employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 


Haying in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was well under way, though operations had 
been somewhat retarded by wet weather. 
Rain also was the cause of heavy damage to 


growing potatoes, owing to rot. Inshore and 


bank fishing in most localities continued good. 
There were no new developments in logging. 
Mining was quiet with all mines on short 
time. Manufacturers of confectionery and 
foodstuffs reported business as good, but 
other industries including the iron and steel 
group, were either working part-time only, 
or were entirely idle. Building construction 
was active, and road construction still con- 
tinued along public highways and through 
town limits, with rapid progress being made. 
Tourist traffic considerably increased passenger 
transportation and freight traffic also was 
fairly heavy. Trade in general showed 
improvement. There was an increased demand 
for women domestics, but some difficulty 
arose in securing experienced applicants. 


Farmers in the Province of New Brunswick 
reported haying as well advanced, with the 
crop an excellent one. Some losses were 
sustained by fishermen, by gales which carried 
away drift nets, but salmon fishing continued 
good, with other fish in fair quantities. Along 
the Shediac and Kent shores, preparations 
were being made for the lobster season which 
was about to open. A few woodsmen were 
placed, but for the most part logging was 
quiet. Confectionery and foodstuff plants 
were busy and foundries and machine shops 
at Chatham were well employed. Other 
factories, particularly at Saint John, were 
slack. Excellent progress was being made 
with the restoration of the wharves at West 
Saint John. Elsewhere, building was ‘also 
fairly active, with road construction providing 
considerable employment at Chatham. Trans- 
portation, both freight and passenger, was 
brisk, the tourist season being responsible for 
heavy automobile traffic. Trade, wholesale 
and retail, was good, and collections were 
improving. There were the usual requests for 
women domestic workers. 

There was a continued demand for farm 
workers in the Province of Quebec, though 
in a smaller degree than usual. Except at 
Sherbrooke, nearly all offices reported com- 
plete cessation of logging activities. Mining 


was quiet. Manufacturing in Hull was fair 
only. In Montreal, boot, shoe and _ printing 
trades were quiet, also tobacco, with clothing 
and rubber factories fairly active. In Quebec 
City, factories were operating at 50 per cent 
oi their capacity, but improvement was noted 
at Sherbrooke, while at Three Rivers, cotton 
mills were slack. Conditions were somewhat 
better in building construction, but in the 
large cities road and sewer work was provided 
for a large number of workmen. Transporta- 
tion was quiet, and not much change was 
noted in trade. Requests for women domestic 
workers declined somewhat, resulting in a 
number of unplaced applicanis, 

A good demand for farm help continued 
generally throughout Ontario. In the Niagara 
district, small fruits were finished, but peaches 
were not ready for picking. Logging showed 
little activity, though bushmen were called 
for at Port Arthur and river drivers at 
Sudbury. Mining was quiet. No improve- 
ment was noted in manufacturing. In 
Hamilton, Kitchener and Brantford, indus- 
tries were particularly slack, though at the 
last named city, textile concerns were busy 
with normal staffs, and in some cases worked 
overtime. Building construction was provid- 
ing much less than the usual volume of 
employment, the only work undertaken being 
that of alterations and small jobs, Quietness 
also prevailed in all branches of women’s 
work, both household and clerical. 

As a result of wheat harvesting having 
started in certain sections of the Red River 
Valley and the southwest portion of Mani- 
toba, the demand for farm help in that 
province showed a slight improvement. Grain 
prospects in much of northern and eastern 
Manitoba were well sustained on the basis 
of the previous reports, though grasshoppers 
had created considerable damage over large 
areas. Logging and mining were quiet, and 
no improvement was recorded in manufactur- 
ing. Building construction was below the 
usual level, and the registered unemployed 
continued to increase in this group, though 
road work provided by various municipalities 
was being carried on and helped out the situa- 
tion in such localities. Trade was quiet. The 
demand for charwomen in Winnipeg con- 
tinued much the same, and there was an 
encouraging increase in orders for household 
help. 

There was a slight improvement noted in 
the call for farm labour in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, grain having helped the feed 
situation in some sections. Coal mines at 
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Estevan worked only one or two days a week. scarce and many men were available for the 
Building construction was exceptionally quiet, few jobs offered. There was a fair demand 
though some orders had been received for for day workers in the Women’s Section, but 
extra gangs for railroads. Casual work was other lines continued quiet. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 































































1931 1930 
ie ee eee ears 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ | ............. 107,827,379] 134,302,391 162,456,559} 172,080,230} 181,008,526 
Imports, merchandise for 
COMSUIMPCION Yas ese he eee 52,507,534 73,457,404 84,550, 935 91,543,981] 101,544,817 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 54,348,421 59, 833, 245 76,407,506 78,703,281 77, 260,557 
Customs duty collected........ $ |.............. 9,712,265 13,,5369087. 12,819,790 13, 931, 655 15, 227,654 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS: Fas set «oh gilt ee DEES Dee ee 2, 693,538,371} 3,171,603, 100] 3,093, 985,410] 3,397,740, 656 3,426, 869,070 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |.............. 142,558, 937 143, 749, 692 152,177,140 165, 953, 624 164,710,728 
Bank deposits, savings........ $ |.............. 1,450,356, 954} 1,456,411, 063] 1,402,027, 767 1,410, 297,492) 1,432,425, 900 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,127, 038,209) 1,138,994, 831]) 1,277,341, 949 1,306, 664,545] 1,430, 115,609 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

omrmon' stocks). hi Fo eee ea 83-7 80-1 81-4 132-0 134-7 152-1 

Preferred stocksstetieck choke 71: 72-6 73°8 97-4 99-5 102-6 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 92. 91-9 91-9 100-2 100-8 101-3 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

nu Dg Ui ey ee Se oe 71-7 72-2 73-0 85-3 87-7 89-7 
(?)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
SOC EES 5 $ 18-28 18-36 18-81 21-26 21-44 21-49 
(3) Business failures, number........].............. 174 196 182 164 187 
(3)Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 3,504,453 2,776,000 2,992,395 2,796,873 2,724,006 
(2)Employment, Index num- 
tr, Employers’ pay-roll 
purese. ae tO EN eS Fee 103-8 103-6 102-2 118-9 116-5 111-4 
(?) (4)Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
ers)... PEE CE ESS MOS Oe ART TR 16-3 16-2 14-9 10-6 10-3 9-0 
Pen Ra SH OCION 6s «mse aide «kale «baste. otha te aN 3,169 3,818 8,383 13,171 17,41 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue 
froig Ht scp: GoPrs epeecunc tae be cars 188,528 204,545 198,367 239,566 257,978 249, 276 
(°) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... 14,807,474 15, 236, 230 15,604, 627 20,150,150 19,405,728 19,013,606 
(7) Operating expenses....... eee. oo. ae 15,445, 004 17, 235,380 17,078, 145 16,518,622 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... $! Dh... Soe 12,439,999 12, 084, 643 14,874, 631 15,862,505 14, 695, 839 
Caradian Pacific Rail- 
way, Operating experses, 
all linesteascesk o.oee¢ Silt eee 10, 253 , 538 10,638, 697 11,661,575 13,081, 182 13,469,571 
Steam railways, freight in 
no COHPRIMGR Dd es eee cease ee ee 2,178, 264,070] 2,131,011,576 2,538, 091,310] 2,213,015,000 
Building permits.............. Si ile a ee 8,470,738 11,868,171 15,730,964 18,621,487 20,321,160 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 28,054,700 29,793,400 36, 895, 700 37,374,400 54,728, 200 46,861,900 
Mineral Productioi.— 

Pig irontencecvpeiteronmeget en det tons 40,303 55, 822 50,511 64,676 66,081 80,505 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 45,097 55,605 74,225 68 , 424 95,321 91,692 

Ferro/alloya?.. 2 0255.9,> tons 3,262 2,740 2,540 3,324 11,059 7,766 

OBL. ooh P pia sennettet Pate tOnsihy:.. . accent. ah 887, 859 901,514 1,061,091 1,128,124 1,114,848 
Crude petroleum imports...... 12") (yl RRR reer 117,340,000 107,210,000 92,500,000 110,590,000 99,210,000 

ubber imports............... Sots SRT es, ORR ERS, 4,731,000 6, 155,000 7,496,000 5,777,000 5,809,000 

Otton importa se840). ole! Shaksrdeide:. Geetnia 5,269,000 8,405,000 4,732,000 4,981,000 7,056,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- ; 

Mimbisifit TO, SoLAan oleae ella ee ar 194,515, 293 219,172,251 312,893 , 921 245,698,473 
Flour production.............. Dblstik sen ateeacemlineets mend... 4x 1,183,280 1,435,970 1,160,922 1,393 , 982 
bee manufactured......... WDSc bese a ht choke MIE ao ae acc canoe » 76,655,000 72,208,000 86,595,000 68,168,000 

utput of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Js Wa Alas uutas «account 42,808,000 43, 864,000 45,990,000 47,820,000 49,827,000 
Sales of insurance... =. Se ee eee 45,830,000 40,983,000 47,375,000 54,901,000 49,624,000 
Newenrint 202) (28%. coyb ic o0.9: tons eas . See! 193,970 202,610 216,980 213,630 237, 680 
Automobiles, passenger.............}..:...e0.000-. 5, 583 10,621 8,556 12,194 2125 
(°) Index of physical volume 

of business 32:0. Jonesy och eee ok odered oe 129-5 149-1 147-7 162-7 170-4 
Industrial production, «, ... ofs< cc. colth.. kak 133-9 158-2 164-6 168-0 186-7 
Manufacturing O80 0) 8, 135-7 163-6 161-1 162-1 188-1 
EE EOD FE GT SBR 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue(7 Includir g lines east of Quebec. 

(3) Bradstreet. 8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. (°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 1, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 

(#?) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, ma.ufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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The call for farm help in the Province of 
Alberta showed some improvement, and in 
districts where harvesting had started, no 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
workers, as the crop generally was light, and 
there were sufficient men locally to meet all 
requirements. Very little activity was shown 
in mining, and no requests for additional help. 
Logging also was quiet. Conditions remained 
unchanged in manufacturing, business being 
slack. There was little building construction 
and numerous tradesmen were idle. Road 
work provided some employment, but not in 
sufficient amount to care for all those who 
were unemployed. Vacancies were scarcer in 
the Women’s Domestic Section, and applicants 


Were increasing. 


Except for haying and first picking of early 
apples, the demand for farm help in the 
Province of British Columbia was very slight. 
Fruit growers sent in few orders for assistance 
as applicants canvassed direct the places 
where work was procurable. Little logging 
was being carried on, but a number of men 
were engaged in fighting forest fires. No 
extensive work, other than prospecting, was 
in evidence in the mining districts. Several 
sawmills were in active operation, but other- 
wise conditions were unfavourable. Fruit 
packing and canning plants were all very 
busy, with large staffs at work, and sufficient 
helpers available. Construction was mainly 
confined to highway and railway work, erec- 
tion and renovation of small buildings and 
reconstruction of telephone lines. Longshoring 
and stevedoring were only fair. Trade was 
dull and collections slow. A shght improve- 
ment was noted in calls for women domestic 
workers for hotels and restaurants, but regular 
household work was difficult to secure and a 
large number of women and girls were 
unemployed. 


There was a slight increase 
in employment at the be- 
ginning of July, according to 
statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,803 
firms employing 940,222 workers, or 1,794 
more than on June 1. This gain brought 
the index number (based upon the average in 
the calendar year 1926 as 100) to 108.8, as 
compared with 103.6 in the preceding month, 
and with 118.9, 124.7, 117.7, 109.7, 105.0, 
98.0, 97.1, 100.7, 92.2 and 88.6 at the 
beginning of July in 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. Industrial employment was thus at 
a lower level on July 1, 1931, than at the 
beginning of July in the preceding five years, 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
REprortTs 


although the index was ‘higher than on the 
same date in the five years, 1921-1925. 

The trend was favourable in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces; Quebec and Ontario 
reported curtailment, while no general change 
was indicated in British Columbia. In the 
Maritime Provinces, construction recorded the 
greatest improvement, there being large in- 
creases in highway construction, and there were 
also gains in mining and services; on the other 
hand, manufacturing was slacker. In Quebec, 
construction reported additions to staffs, but 
logging registered seasonal declines, and manu- 
facturing also released employees. In On- 
tarlo, considerable gains were shown in con- 
struction, and trade and mining were also 
busier, but manufacturing was seasonally quiet, 
and there were losses in logging and trans- 
portation. In the Prairie Provinces, the most 
noteworthy advances were in construction, 
but services also showed improvement; on the 
other hand, mining, transportation, trade and 
manufacturing recorded reduced activity. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing, particularly 
of food products, was busier, as were highway 
construction, communications and transporta- 
tion, but logging and building and railroad 
construction reported declines. 

In Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, reductions in employ- 
ment were registered, while improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg. In Montreal, employ- 
ment showed a decline, there being losses in 
manufacturing and transportation; on the 
other hand, construction reported heightened 
activity. In Quebec City, manufacturing and 
construction were slacker, while services and 
transportation registered advances. In 
Toronto, trade and transportation reported 
increased activity, while there were seasonal 
losses in manufacturing, mainly in textiles 
and iron and steel. In Ottawa, most of the 
decline took place in construction. In 
Hamilton, manufacturing and _ construction 
reported large losses. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, further curtailment 
was noted, mainly in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, construction registered advances, 
while other industries showed only slight 
changes. In Vancouver, there were losses in 
construction; the other groups showed only 
minor changes. 

In the manufacturing division, seasonal 
curtailment was shown in textile and iron 
and steel plants, and there were also losses 
in leather, lumber, non-ferrous metal, elec- 
trical apparatus and chemical and _ allied 
product plants. On the other hand, food 
canneries, electric current, musical jnstru- 
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ment, building material and beverage factories 
reported heightened activity; the general 
trend in this division was downward. Apart 
from the manufacturing industries, there 
were declines in logging, mining and trans- 
portation, while services and construction 
recorded important expansion (that in high- 
way construction being most pronounced), and 
there was very little general change in 
communications and trade. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1931. 


The unemployment volume 
among local trade unions at 
the close of June remained 
almost unchanged from that 
of the previous month, the 1,849 labour 
organizations from which returns were tabu- 
lated with 200,505 members showing 16-3 
per cent of idleness contrasted with 16-2 per 
cent in May. Large contractions of activity, 
however, were noted from June last year 
when 10-6 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
unions all indicated a tendency toward greater 
unemployment than in May, though the 
changes were slight. On the other hand, 
moderate improvement jin conditions was 
reflected by New Brunswick unions while in 
Quebec and Alberta the gains were less than 
one per cent. A lower level of activity was 
maintained in every province than in June 
of last year, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions showing the greatest depres- 
sion though the reductions in the remaining 
provinces were also noteworthy. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an article in some detail with tabular state- 
ments in unemployment among local trade 
unions at the close of June, 1931. 


TrADE UNION 
Reports 


Reports from the offices of 


EMptoyMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
Reports June, 1931, showed 27,748 


references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 25,973 placements. Of 
these the placements in reguiar employment 
totalled 11,091, of which 7,339 were for men 
and 3,752 for women, while placements in 
casual work were 14,882. Vacancies offered 
by employers to the Service numbered QTASS3; 
of which 18,878 were for men and 8,305 for 
women. Applications for employment were 
registered from 43,574 men and 12,539 women, 
a total of 56,113. A decrease was shown in 
the volume of business transacted when the 
above figures are compared with the preceding 


month, the reports for May, 1931, showing 


32,280 vacancies offered, 53,350 applications 
made and 30,728 placements effected, while 
there was a slight gain over June, 1930, 
during which month there were recorded 
26,221 vacancies, 40,895 applications for work 
and 24,884 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of June, 1931, 
and for the quarterly period April to June 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Domiion Bureau 
PERMITS AND of Statistics, the value of 
CoNnTRACTS permits issued in 61. cities 


AWARDED during June, . 1931, was 

$8,470,738, as compared with 
$11,868,171 in the preceding month and with 
$18,621,487, in June, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
contracts awarded for July were 5-8 per cent 
less in dollar value than for June and 24-9 
per cent less than July, 1930. The percentage 
of difference between the corresponding seven 
months’ period of last year and this year 
stands at 31-3 per cent as against 32 per 
cent for the first six months. Of the July 
total, which is $28,054,700. $11,683,600 was for 
engineering purposes; $8,586,300 was for busi- 
ness buildings; $7,113,300 was for residential 
buildings; $671,500 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of contracts 
awarded during July, by provinces, was 
as follows: Quebec, $9,938,900; Ontario, 
$2,362,100; British Columbia, $2,870,100; New 
Brunswick, $2,296,400; Alberta, $1,307,800; 
Saskatchewan, $1,176,100; Manitoba, $706,500 ; 
Nova Scotia, $380,800; Prince Edward Island, 
$16,000. 


Production and Trade | 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 870. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statis- 
ttcs, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that industrial operations in 
Canada reached a low point in June, showing 
reaction from the moderate levels of preced- 
ing months. Production indexes reflect a 
decline which was fairly general among the 
chief industries. The production of motor 
cars at 6,885 units in June showed a decline 
of nearly 36.per cent after seasonal adjust- 
ment. The number of new ears made avail- 
able for use in Canada during the six months 
ended June 30, 1931, totalled 64,340 cars, com- 
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pared with 103,000 cars in the first half of 1980. 
Production of steel ingots and castings during 
June, reported at 55,605 tons, was at the 
lowest point for the year to date. This tonnage 
was 26 per cent under the 75,235 tons in the 
preceding month and compares with an out- 
put of 95,312 tons in June a year ago. A 
gain was recorded in the output of pig iron, 
contrary to the general tendency of the 
month. Production amounted to 55,822 long 
tons, an advance of 11 per cent from the 
total of 50,511 tons in May. During the month 
one blast furnace was banked at Sault Ste. 
Marie and one blown in at Port Colborne, 
the active furnaces at the end of June being 
located one each at Sydney, Hamilton, Sauli 
Ste. Marie and Port Colborne. 


The decline in output of newsprint was 
moderate and the gain in the shipment of 
lumber to external markets was not equivalent 
to the normal increase for the season. Im- 
ports of raw materials for use in manu- 
facturing plants showed a sharp decline in 
levels of the preceding month. Receipts of 
raw rubber, cotton and wool showed marked 
contraction, while the gain in the imports of 
crude petroleum was less than normal for 
the season. 

The index of manufacturing production 
based on 16 significant factors with seasonal 
adjustment was 135-7 in June compared with 
163-3 in May. The level in the month under 
review was lower than in March or April, 
but higher than in either of the first two 
months of the year. 

As measured by exports of metals, the 
mining industry was less active in June. 
Shipments of nickel to external markets 
showed a decline during the month. The 
gain in gold shipments was less than normal 
for the season, while a slight gain was shown 
in copper exports after seasonal adjustment. 
The production of coal was 887,859 tons, com- 
pared with 901,514 tons in May. The index 
of mining operations was 112-0 compared with 
149-7. 

Railway freight loadings amounted to 2211,- 
874 cars, compared with 215,973 in May, but 
the gain was less than normal for the season. 

The wheat crop of Western Canada was 
reduced to a condition just above half of the 
average by continued drought, heat, wind 
and insect damage during June, a situation 
which has not been materially remedied by 
the better weather prevailing in July to date. 
Despite the beneficial rains at the end of 
June and in the first half of July, the 
Canadian wheat crop has still the prospect 
of returning the lowest average yield per acre 
‘in the 24 years of official records. 


Coal—Production of coal from Canadian 
mines during June amounted to 887,859 tons, 
a falling off of 33.8 per cent from the 1926- 
1930 average for the month of 1,340,223 tons. 
The current month’s output consisted of 
806,344 tons of bituminous coal, 65,066 tons 
of lignite coal and 16,449 tons of sub-bitu- 
minous coal. Nova Scotia’s output was 
431,212 tons or 48.6 per cent of the total 
Canadian production. Alberta produced 229,- 
d13 tons; British Columbia, 197,794 tons; 
Saskatchewan, 18,688 tons, and New Brunswick, 
10,652 tons. 

Receipts of coal during June were recorded 
at 1,198,335 tons or 36.9 per cent below the 
five-year average for the month of 1,898,098 
tons. Anthracite coal imports totalled 348,- 
563 tons made up of 188,473 tons from the 
United States, 145,359 tons from Great 
Britain, and 14,781 tons from Germany. 

Bituminous coal importations amounted to 
849,711 tons, including 844,054 tons from the 
United States, and 5,657 tons from Great 
Britain. Lignite coal imports were recorded at 
61 tons. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 
38,066 tons, a decline of 49.1 per cent from the 
1926-1930 average of 74,810 tons. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
June reached a total of 2,048,128 tons; of 
which quantity the United States contributed 
50.4 per cent; Canada, 41.5 per cent; Great 
Britain, 7.4 per cent; and Germany 0.7 per 
cent. The five-year average for the month 
was 54.4 per cent higher at 3,163,511 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 

that in June, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $52,507,534, as compared with $73,457,404 
in the preceding month and with $91,543,981 in 
June, 1930. The chief imports for June, 
1931, were: Iron and its products, $9,988,791; 
Non-metallic minerals and products, $9,838,- 
334; Fibres, textiles and textile products, 
$7,250,641. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
June, 1981, amounted to $54,348,421 as com- 
pared with $59,833,245 in the preceding month 
and with $78,703,281 in June, 1980. The chief 
exports in June, 1981, were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $19,358,216; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $17,145,648; 
Animals and animal products, $5,263,513. 


Strikes and Lockouts 
The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in Canada during July, 1981, showed a de- 
crease from that occurring during June, 1931, 
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only one-half the number of disputes being 
recorded, with a similar decrease in the num- 
ber of workers involved. As compared with 
July, 1930, although the number of disputes 
was less, there were increases in both workers 
involved and time loss incurred, due chiefly 
to the strike of masters and mates on the 
Pacific coast, which, although terminating 
early in July, affected 500 workers for several 
days. There were in existence during the 
month five disputes, involving 689 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 8,044 working 
days, as compared with ten disputes, involving 
1,209 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 22,439 working days during June, 1981. In 
July, 1930, there were on record six disputes, 
involving 196 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 2,152 working days. At the end of 
the month there were three disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, involving approxi- 
mately 125 workers. These figures do not in- 
clude those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off or 
lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a lst of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was again slightly lower 
at $8.11 for July as compared with $8.i6 for 
June; $10.91 for July, 1930; $10.98 for July, 
1929; $10.80 for July, 1928; $10.92 for July, 
1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for July, 
1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 
1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 
1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $13 for July, 1918, 
and $742 for July, 1914. The prices of beef, 
veal, bacon, lard, milk and butter averaged 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $18.26 at the beginning of July as com- 
pared with $18.36 for June; $21.26 for July, 
1930, and July, 1929; $21.01 for July, 1928; 
$91.10 for July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 1926; 
$90.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 1924; 
$90.65 for July, 1923; $2067 for July, 1922; 
$91.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $20.66 for July, 1918, and $14.17 for 
July, 1914. In fuel, anthracite coal was slightly 
higher. Rent was lower in the average because 
of lower quotations for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
slightly lower at 71-7 for July as compared 
with 72-2 for June; 85:3 for July, 1930; 97-2 
for July, 1929; 96:0 for July, 1928; 98-5 for 
July, 1927, and 100-1 for July, 1926. In the 
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erouping according to chief component ma- 
terial five of the eight main groups were lower 
and three were higher. The groups which de- 
clined were the Vegetables and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group due to lower prices for barley, rye, 
wheat, flour, bran, shorts and coffee which more 
than offset higher prices for flax, corn, sugar, 
raw rubber and linseed oil; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group because of lower 
quotations for cotton fabrics; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group due to declines in 
the prices of lumber and sulphite pulp; the 
Iron and its Products group due to lower prices 
of steel and scrap iron; and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group because of declines in the prices 
of copper, copper sheets, and copper wire bars 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of lead, antimony, tin, silver and zinc. The 
Animals and Animal Products group was 
slightly higher due to increased prices for 
hides, cured meats, steers and hogs, which more 
than offset lower prices for lambs, milk 
and raw furs. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
group was higher mainly because of higher 
prices for coal. Higher prices for bicarbonate 
of soda and white lead. caused a sight advance 
in the Chemicals and Allied Products group. 





Sickness among Industrial Employees in 
United States in the Second Half 
of 1930 


According to the United States Public 
Health Service, a favourable health record 
among industrial workers during the second 
half of 1930 is indicated from reports of a 
group of industrial sick benefit associations 
covering about 135,000 male industrial em- 
ployees. This record is based upon the fre- 
quency of claims for sickness and non-indus- 
trial accident benefits covering cases causing 
disability for eight consecutive calendar days 
or longer. A low rate of cases causing more 
than one week’s disability was recorded also 
for male employees of the same industrial 
establishments in the first half of 1930. 

Although available miorbidity rates are based 
on sample data that may be too small to be 
representative, favourable mortality rates in 
1930 suggest that the relative, low incidence 
rates of disabling sickness among the men in- 
cluded in the record under discussion may 
have prevailed generally. 

That the favourable sickness record was due 
largely to the absence of serious epidemics 
of respiratory nature is indicated by the non- 
respiratory disease rate which differed little 
in 1930 from that of 1929 and 1928. It will be 
recalled that the mild wave of influenza did 
not get under way until January, 1931. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 


URING the month the Department re- 
ceived the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which had been 
established to deal with differences between 
the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Limited, and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
Local Union No. 74, District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. The dispute related to 
the company’s failure to renew their working 
agreement which had expired on March 31. 
The employees desired renewal of the day 
wage rates and contract mining rates, together 
with certain adjustments for “ over pushing ”, 
while the company claimed that existing con- 
ditions did not justify rates as high as those 
which had been in force. The personnel of 
the Board was as follows: Mr. L. W. Brock- 


ington, of Calgary, Alberta, chairman, ap-— 


pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, and Messrs. W. S. Hen- 
derson, of Calgary, and William Potter, of 
Wayne, Alberta, nominated by the company 
and employees, respectively. The text of the 
report, together with the agreement signed by 
the parties, is given below. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department as follows:— 


1. From certain employees of the New 
Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited, be- 
ing members of the Association of Telephone 
Workers of New Brunswick. The dispute in 
this case arose over the matter of a proposed 
reduction in wages. 

2. From certain employees of the Intercolon- 
ial Coal Company, Limited, being members 
of Local No. 50, Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada. The employees claimed that wages 


were not being paid in some cases to em- 
ployees on contract rates in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement in effect and that 
working conditions in certain places had been 


changed without mutual consent. 


The matters in dispute in both these cases 
were taken up with the parties concerned by 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment and negotiations were proceeding at the 
close of the month. 


Other Proceedings 


Reference was made on page 638 of the 
June issue of the Lasour GazetTre to the dis- 
pute involving masters and mates, members of 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, em- 
ployed by various tug boat owners, being 
members of the British Columbia Tow Boat 
Owners’ Association, on strike since April 21, 
the application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in this matter being later with- 
drawn. Early in July the strike was called off 
and a statement as to its termination appears 
on page 878 of this issue. 

The July issue of the Lasour Gazerre con- 
tained at page 745 the texts of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute between 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, and of the minority report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Redmond Quain. Word was 
later received from the employees’ organiza- 
tion that an understanding satisfactory to both 
parties concerned had been arrived at and 
that an agreement was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the company and of Division No. 
279. A summary of the agreement will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Mohawk Bituminous Mines 
Limited and its Employees 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of a 
certain Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, 

And in the matter of a certain dispute between 
the Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited, 
and certain of its employees, being coal 
miners, representatives of Local Union 
Number 74, District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

MEMBERS: 

William Potter, Esq., Wayne, representa- 

_ tive appointed by United Mine Workers 
of America. 

W.S. Henderson, Esq., Calgary, representa- 
tive appointed by employers. 

Leonard W. Brockington, Pa ICC, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. Gipron Roserrson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

‘On the Ist day of July, A.D. 1931, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was set up 
under the hand and seal of the Minister of 
Labour pursuant to the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, Chapter 112. There was duly referred to 
the said board for investigation and possible 
conciliatory action, a dispute between Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited, and Local Union 
Number 74, District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, arising out of the failure 
of the parties to the dispute to renew an agree- 
ment previously subsisting between them, 
which agreement expired on the 31st day of 
March, A.D. 19831. 
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The locality of the dispute was at Bellevue, 
Alberta, where the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, 
Limited, has for some years past operated a 
coal mine. 

The board held one meeting in Calgary and 
then adjourned to Bellevue for the purpose of 
investigating conditions and taking evidence. 
The company placed its case before the board 
and relied largely in argument on the experi- 
mental nature of its development, its present 
econcmic difficulties and the fall in the general 
cost of hving. The board expressed the opinion 
that it was neither fair to the company nor the 
men that what was admittedly a small organi- 
zation operating in difficult circumstances 
should assume the burden of a thorough in- 
quiry into wage and working conditions in a 
large coal mining area. The board further ex- 
pressed the opinion that it could not be ex- 
pected to deal with a large question such as 
the rise and fall in the cost of living in the 
Bellevue locality without a complete and ex- 
haustive inquiry into the various economic 
facts forming the basis of that fluctuation with 
special reference to local conditions in Alberta 
in general and in the Crow’s Nest Pass in par- 
ticular. 

At the close of the second day’s evidence the 
board suggested to the parties that they should 
make a final endeavour to settle their difficul- 
ties. The representatives of the employers and 
the employees held a meeting which was abor- 
tive, and so reported to the board. The chair- 
man of the board with the consent of the other 
two members then personally attended a meet- 
ing between the interested parties and we are 
happy to announce that negotiations have re- 
sulted m an agreement which is attached to 
this report. Letters have been exchanged be- 
tween the parties dealing with some minor 
matters collateral to and explanatory of the 
new agreement which is in reality an extension 
of the old, some concessions having been made 
by the men in view of a new type of experi- 
mental work that the company proposes to in- 
stitute. On the 26th day of July, a new agree- 
ment signed by both parties was submitted to 
the employees of the Mohawk Bituminous 
Mines Limited for ratification and was ac- 
cepted, practically unanimously. 

The board would like to congratulate the 
accredited representatives of both parties upon 
the goodwill which characterized their conten- 
tions, their deliberations and their negotiations. 
The employers have admirably recognized the 
difficulties of the men, and the men have not 
been unmindful of the economic conditions and 
obstacles that face pioneers in the coal indus- 
try in Alberta. 

The agreement which is in reality an exten- 
_sion of the terms of the arrangement which 
expired on the 31st of March, A.D. 1931, will 
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hold for twelve months subject to possible 
variations in case of radical adjustments in the 
Crow’s Nest scale. A copy of the new agree- 
ment and of the letter which is a corollary 
thereto is herewith attached. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Wini1Am §. HEenpErson, 
Employers’ Representative. 
(Sgd.) Wiru1am Porter, 
Employees’ Representative. 
(Sgd.) Leonarp W. BrockIncTon, ° 
Chairman. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAM 


Blairmore, Alta., 
July 26, 1931. 

B. B. Srrron, 
409 P. Burns Bldg., 
Calgary. 

Advise Mr. Brockington agreement carried 
by overwhelming majority. 

A. J. Morrison. 





MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made in duplicate 
this 23rd day of July, 1931, 
BETWEEN 

The United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict No. 18, of the First Part and Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited, of the Second Part. 

Whereas by an agreement dated the lst day of 
May, 1929, and made between the said The 
United Mine Workers of America, District No. 
18 of the first part and the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited of the second part, 
the scale of wages payable by the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited to its employees 
was settled; and 

Whereas the said agreement expired on the 
31st day of March, 1931, and since that date 
whilst the wages paid by the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited have been accord- 
ing to the scale laid down in the said agreement 
no continuation or extension of the said agree- 
men has been decided by the parties thereto; 
an 

Whereas on account of the decision of the 
said Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited not 
to enter into an agreement extending the said 
agreement a Conciliation Board was appointed 
under the “Conciliation and Labour Act, R.S., 
c. 96” and during the progress of the hearing 
of such Conciliation Board a settlement was 
arrived at betiweeen the parties hereto and such 
settlement is embodied in these presents. 

Now this Agreement witnesseth— 

1. The said agreement dated the said lst 
day of May, 1929 is hereby continued subject 
to the following changes— 

(a) The said Mohawk Bituminous Mines 
Limited shall use its best efforts to eli- 
minate overpushing. 

(6) The said Mohawk Bituminous Mines 
Limited shall pay for the mining of 
“bone” if such bone shall be in strata 
of greater depth than three (3) inches, 
sixty (60) cents per ton for all bone 
so mined and bone shall be piled at, the 
place where it is mined or loaded on 
cars as the said Mohawk Bituminous 
Mines Limited shall determine. 


—— eee 
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2. This agreement shall be subject to any wage 
variation in the Bellevue Mine of the West 
Canadian Collieries Limited, and if wages for 
work like to the work stipulated for hereunder 
shall be increased beyond the wages payable 
hereunder or shall be decreased below the 
wages payable hereunder then automatically 
and without notice from the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited to its employees 
the wages payable hereunder shall be subject 
to like increase or decrease. 

3. This agreement shall extend until the Ist 
day of July, 1932. The parties hereto shall 
meet thirty days prior to the expiration hereof 
for the purpose of discussing a renewal hereof. 

4, This agreement shall be forthwith sub- 
mitted by the said The United Mine Workers 
of America District No. 18 for ratification by 
reference to its membership; and upon being 
ratified by a majority voting upon such referen - 
dum, this agreement and all provisions hereof 
shall be deemed to have become and to have 
been binding on the said The United Mine 
Workers of America District No. 18 and on 
the said Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited as 
from the day of the date hereof. 


In witness whereof the hands of the proper 
officers of The United Mine Workers of 
America District No. 18, and the corporate 
seal of Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited and 
the signatures of its proper officers in that 
behalf all on the day, month and year first 
above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in the presence of 


(Sgd.) Jos. McKenzie 
(Sgd.) M. G. Graves 


The United Mine Workers of America Dis- 
trict No. 18, 


by (Sgd.) A. J. Morrison, Sec. Treas. 
S. WINARSKI 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
JOSEPH KoRAN 


D. HNIDAN (Seal) 


Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited 


by (Sgd.) EH. Ricwarpson, Secretary. 
W. L. CARLYLE, President. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during July, 1981, 
was five, as compared with ten in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a corresponding decrease, while 
the time loss incurred was approximately one- 
third of that recorded for June, the decrease 
being due largely to the cessation early in 
July of the strike of masters and mates em- 
ployed on tow boats on the Pacific coast, 
which had caused over 12,000 days time loss 
in June. Comparing the figures with those 
for July, 1930, although the number of dis- 
putes was less, there were increases in both 
workers involved and time loss incurred, due 
chiefly to the strike above mentioned. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*July, 1931... 5 689 8,044 

*June, 1931... 10 1,209 22,439 

July, 1930... 6 196 2,152 





* Preliminary figures, 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
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included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Two disputes, involving approximately 600 
workers, were carried over from June, and 
three disputes commenced during July. Of 
these five disputes two terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers and one in favour of the workers in- 
volved. At the end of July, therefore, there 
were three disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: photo engravers, Toronto 
and London, Ont., Quebec and Montreal; 
P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man.; men’s clothing 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont., amd truck 
drivers, False Bay Beach, NS. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a _ previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, but which the unions con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 
Information is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely: coai miners, Shaughnessy, 
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Alta., January 15, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Febru- 
ary 28, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
and tailors, Vancouver B.C., June 6, 1931, one 
employer, this last being added this month. 
The dispute involving electrotypers in one 
firm in Toronto, commencing December 20, 
1926, and carried in this list since November, 
1927, appears to have lapsed during July and 
has accordingly been removed from the list. 

Information was received too late to be 
included in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE as to a strike of forty-five caddies 
employed at the Sarnia Golf Club, who stopped 
work on June 29, 1931, when a reduction of 
five cents in the rate per round was intro- 
duced. On the understanding that the pre- 
vious rate of sixty cents would be paid, they 
returned to work the same day. 

During July information was received also 
as to two disputes called by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America on June Ni, 
1931, in two men’s clothing factories in 
Montreal, P.Q., some forty workers being 
affected by the demand for union wages and 
working conditions. By June 18, 1931, a 
settlement was reached, the employers agree- 
ing to the demands of the union as to wages 
and working conditions, but without a written 
agreement. 


During June disputes between the mumni- 
cipal authorities and men receiving relief 
tickets for part-time work were reported at 
Edmonton and Calgary, Alta. as to the 
amount of work and relief given and these 
disputes were adjusted. 

A dispute early in July involving pulp- 
wood cutters employed by a firm operating 
near Chatham, N.B., has been reported, the 
workers alleging that the terms upon which 
the employment agency had engaged them 
were not those offered by the company. As 
the men refused to begin work under the com- 
pany’s conditions and returned home at once, 
the dispute is not recorded as a strike or 
lockout. 

On July 30, 1931, at Oshawa, Ont., some 
thirty-five men constructing a trench for gas 
mains at piece-rates were prevented from 
working by unemployed men objecting to the 
rates paid, but work was resumed on August 
fourth. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Masters, Mates anp Marine ENGINEERS, 
VANCOUVER AND Vicrorta, B-C.—The strike of 
masters and mates employed on tow boats at 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., commencing 
April 21, 1931, with a sympathetic strike of 
marine engineers, was called off early in 
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Number Time 
oO loss in 
working 


Industry, 


occupation and locality workers 





MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 2,600 
London, Ont., Quebec, Mont- 
treal, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
an. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Masters, mates and marine en- 500 5 000 
gineers, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C 


involved days 


Remarks 


———— ee ea eee, 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J uly, 1931 


Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated July 10, 1931; in favour of em- 
ployers. OT 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during July, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 15 45 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


CoNnstTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C. 65 300 


Highway— 


Truck drivers, False Bay 9 99° 


Beach, N.S. 


Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


Commenced July 2, 1931; against reduction in wages; 
terminated July 9, 1931; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 20, 1931; against decrease in piece 
rates; unterminated. 


——————$—— See ee, et a) ae 
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July, the date of termination in Victoria being 
July 3 and in Vancouver, July 10. Reports 
received are to the effect that approximately 
one-half the strikers had been replaced dur- 
ing the dispute. The employees involved re- 
turned to work where their positions had not 
been already filled, in most cases at a ten 
per cent reduction in wages put into effect 
or proposed by the employers before the 
dispute. 


CARPENTERS, VANCouvER, B:C—During May 
and June negotiations were caried on between 
the building contractors in Vancouver and 
both carpenters’ Unions, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 
The contractors had proposed a reduction in 
wages and, no settlement having been 
reached, gave notice that from June 22 the 
rate would be reduced from $1 per hour to 
85 cents. The date for the change, however, 
was extended to July 2. The unions claimed 
that the contractors had not given them 
sixty days’ notice as required in the existing 


agreements and called out workmen engaged 
at reduced rates on certain construction jobs. 
On July 9 work was resumed, the contractors 
having agreed to pay the former rate of $1 
per hour pending further negotiations. Follow- 
ing this, work was held up on two other build- 
ings for a few days until the contractors 
concerned agreed to pay the standard rate. 


Truck Drivers, Fauss Bay Braco, NS— 
A cessation of work occurred on July 20 
against a reduction in wages, piece-rates, from 
22-28 cents per mile to 14 cents per mile. 
At the end of the month the dispute was un- 
terminated. 

Mrn’s CrLorHina Facrory Workers, 
Toronto, ONt——This dispute, involving fifteen 
employes in one establishment in Toronto, 
commenced on July 29, 1931, when tailors, 
operators and cutters went on strike claiming 
that the employer had violated the agree- 
ment with the union. No termination had 
been reported by the end of the month, al- 
though the employer had partially replaced 
the strikers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 19380. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 23, and 18 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 41 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 18,400 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 116,- 
000 working days for the month. Of the 23 
disputes beginning in June, 8 were over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 6 on other wages 
questions, 7 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 2 
on questions of trade union principle. During 
the month, settlements were reached in 27 dis- 
putes, of which 5 were in favour of workpeople, 
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11 in favour of employers and 11 ended in 
compromises; in one other dispute, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike involving in all 9,300 colliery work- 
people in Cumberland began June 24 “ against 
enforcement of reduction in wages recom- 
mended by the Coal Mines National Industrial 
Board.” No settlement had been reported at, 
the end of June. 

France 


As noted in the Lasour GAzEerTr, June and 
July, a strike involving 120,000 textile workers 
in the Roubaix-Tourcoing district began May 
18, against the withdrawal of a bonus of four 
per cent of wages which was paid by employ- 
ers to meet contributions to the Social Insur- 
ance fund. On July 6, about 30,000 of these 
strikers resumed work in the establishments of 
employers not belonging to the employers’ as- 
sociation, the settlement providing for a bonus 
of 3 per cent of wages until September 15, 
after which one per cent would be paid and 
merged in wages. 


Cuba 


A 24-hour general strike involving it is re- 
ported about 40,000 workers in Havana and 
60,000 in other large towns of Cuba occurred 
on August 4 in sympathy with striking street 
raliway employees. 
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United States 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 83, and 71 were in effect at the end of the 
menth. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
21,325 and the time loss 445,384 working days 
for the month. 

A strike of between 7,000 and 8,000 silk 
workers at Allentown, Pennsylvania, began 
May 1, against wage reductions, and was still 
in progress at the end of July. A strike in- 
volving 3,500 silk workers at Paterson, New 
Jersey, began July 23 and was still in progress 
at the beginning of August. This strike was 
for higher wages, shorter hours and other 
demands, the strikers alleging that piece rates 
had been cut. 


On July 29, 30,000 clothing workers in the 
men’s clothing industry in New York city went 
on strike to secure a new agreement. The next 
day, it was reported, an agreement was reached 
with the manufacturers’ association which em- 
ploys about 20,000 of the strikers. In inde- 
pendent shops, who refused to negotiate with 
the union, however, the strike continued in an 
effort to secure union conditions. 

Strikes of coal miners have been in progress 
for the past two months. It was estimated at 
the end of July that 15,000 coal miners were 
involved in disputes in Pennsylvania, 10,000 in 
West Virginia, 10,000 in Kentucky and 5,000 in 
Ohio. During June, agreements were reached 
between the United Mine Workers Union and 
several mine operators in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, some of these providing for 
increases in certain wage rates. 





COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Toronto Electrical Contractors Combine Summoned— 
Prosecution of Motion Picture Combine Considered by Provinces 


OLLOWING an investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act in 1930 
into the Electrical Estimators Association, 
an alleged combine among electrical con- 
‘tractors in the city of Toronto, prosecution 
of parties to the combine was commenced in 
June, 1981, in charges laid through the De- 
partment of the Attorney General for 
Ontario. The report of W. T. N. Phelan, 
K.C., as Commissioner conducting the investi- 
gation, was reviewed in the Lagour GAZETTE, 
October, 1930, pages 1148-1150. Some fifteen 
Toronto electrical contractors were summoned 
to appear in Police Court in Toronto on June 
22 to answer charges of conspiracy to restrain 
or injure trade or commerce in connection 
with electrical supplies contrary to section 
498 of the Criminal Code. 


The report of Mr. Peter White, K.C., find- 
ing a combine in the motion picture industry 
in Canada, was remitted in July to the 
attorneys general of the provinces for such 
action as they might deem advisable, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The findings of Mr. 
Peter White, K.C., as Commissioner con- 
ducting the investigation into the alleged 
combine, were reported in ‘he Lasour 
Gazerre, July, 1981, pages 786-789. Mr. R. 
H.. Greer, K.C., was retained by the Attorney 
General for Ontario to examine the evidence 
in the case and to act for the Crown in the 
event of prosecutions being conducted by the 
province. Other provinces also will consider 
taking action against parties to the motion 
picture combine reported by Mr. Peter White. 





Studies by the United States Public Health 
Service have shown that there is a great dif- 
ference in the harmfulness of dust. Of those 
studied, the only dust which had a really 
serious or fatal effect upon the worker was that 
containing free silica. In the investigation of 
granite cutting plants, most of the workers 
were found to be exposed to an average of 
about 60 million particles of dust per cubic 
foot of air. The dust contained about 70 per 
cent silica, of which about 35 per cent was in 
the form of quartz or free silica. Under such 
conditions there was an almost universal oc- 
currence of silicosis, and a large proportion of 


the workers developed pulmonary tuberculosis. 
This disease, as a rule, did not make its ap- 
pearance until after some 20 years of exposure, 
but when it did develop, a fatal result within 
less than two years was almost certain. The 
mitigation of the dust hazard in industry is 
primarily a ventilation problem. In many in- 
dustnies steps have been taken to prevent the 
escape of dust into the room by surrounding 
the machine with a suction hood or other de- 
vice that removes the dust as it forms. This 
removal of dust at its source is the most im- 
portant step to be taken. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR OF ALBERTA, 1930-1931 


‘THE report of the Bureau of Labour of 

Alberta for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1931, gives statistics of trade and industry 
in the province during this period, and gives 
details of the administration of the various 
acts in charge of the Bureau, including the 
Factories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Theatres Act, the Steam Boilers Act, the 
Labour Disputes Act, and the Employment 
Offices Act. 


Trade and Industries 


The returns received this year, it is stated, 
indicate a much smaller volume of business 
than for the previous year. Returns from 
2,620 firms covered 46,279 male employees 
over eighteen, 895 males under eighteen, 8,127 
females over eighteen, 412 females under 
eighteen, and 499 apprentices. Total pay- 
ments for wages and salaries were $78,301,- 
072.89, of which sum $67,995,462.31 were paid 
to wage earners. The returns when con- 
sidered as to employment by months for 
males, do not show as great fluctuations as in 
previous years. April was the month of least 
employment, when 43,846 were employed, and 
September the month of greatest, when 48,026 
were employed. There was a fairly heavy 
decline after the peak month, and during De- 
cember the total employed was 43,948. As in 
previous years the returns, when considered 
by individual industries, show great fluctua- 
tions, and when this is considered with the 
grouped totals it 1s apparent that for the 
unskilled work in the various industries men 
interchange from one to the other, thereby 
maintaining ‘a better general balance. The re- 
turns of monthly employment of females show 
a fairly steady increase each month until Sep- 
tember, but a very heavy drop for October 
and November and a slight increase again for 
December. 

The report contains tables showing the aver- 
age number of wage earners by months and 
the classified weekly wage rates, etc. 


Labour Disputes Act 


This section of the report relates to the 
calendar year 1930. During that period ap- 
plications were received for the appointments 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation as 
follows: 

(1) From the International Boilermakers and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 392, Calgary, 
in respect of an alleged dispute between the 
Local Union and the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited. 

(2) From the Western Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers of Edmonton in respect of 


an alleged dispute between certain employees 
and the P. Burns Company, Edmonton. 

In respect of the first application, there ap- 
peared to be a definite probability of a stop- 
page of work, therefore a sincere effort was 
made to create a Board under the Act. The 
employers, in their statement of reply, claimed 
there was no dispute between the company 
and any of its employees, and that the said 
company had not at any time refused to deal 
with any of its employees; and further, that 
the company would not be a party to a 
Board if such were appointed. Efforts were 
made to have the company agree to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings of a Board, both 
by correspondence and interview, without re- 
sult. A careful consideration of the whole 
question indicated that no tangible results 
could be expected from the work of a Board. 
The application was, therefore, allowed to 
lapse. 

The second application did not indicate a 
dispute within the meaning of the Act; no 
action was therefore necessary. 


Factories Act 


Returns of Inspectors covering inspections 
under The Factories Act show decreases in 
the staffs of quite a number of the places 
visited. A total of 5,061 inspections was made 
of 4,740 factories, shops, hotels, offices and 
office buildings, in which were employed 27,- 
354 males and 8,836 females. Recommenda- 
tions relative to safety, sanitation, hours and 
wages, and the employment of children, to 
the number of 1,321 were made, all of which 
were carried out by employers. There were 
577 inspections made of 537 elevators, in con- 
nection with which 188 safety recommenda- 
tions were made. Full particulars of the in- 
spections are given in tables in the report. 


Women’s Minimum Wages 


The amendment to the Act passed at the 
1930 Session of the Legislature (Lasour GaAz- 
ETTE, July, 1930, page 765) increased the work 
under this Act considerably, inspectors being 
required to visit the towns and villages 
throughout the province. A total of 3,963 
inspections was made of 3,665 businesses in 
which were employed 9,945 experienced 
females and 821 learners. Of the total female 
employees 1,588 were employed in places 
brought within the scope of the Act by the 
recent amendment; 399 orders for adjustment 
of wages, 209 for adjustment of hours and 47 
for adjustment of staff, so that not more 
than 25 per cent would be in receipt of ap- 
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prentice wages, were made. There was a de- 
crease in the number of females employed un- 
der all Orders of the majority of the places 
inspected. 

Five Court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages; 
four convictions were obtained and employ- 
ers were ordered to pay back wages. One 
case was dismissed the Court ruling the per- 
son charged was not responsible. 

A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emergencies 
that had arisen. In all cases employers ad- 
vised the Department of the number of hours 
vorked and the amount paid for same. 

Representations were made to the Board on 
behalf of hotel proprietors that due to the 
general trade depression travel was practically 
nil, which meant very little business, and that 
2 continued application of the wage provisions 
of Order No. 3 would force a reduction or 
discontinuance of female help. Records of 
the volume of guests at a number of estab- 
lishments were perused. The Board was of 
opinion that special consideration was de- 
sirable and a special order was made removing 
the application of the wage provisions of 
Order No. 3 from hotels situate other than 
in the twelve stated places to which the Act 
applied from its inception. 

With a view to finding out if uniform pro- 
visions could be made regulating extra hours 
of employment for Christmas shopping, public 
sessions were held in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Information 
secured at these sessions suggested that such 
a course was not desirable at the present time. 
Permission was, therefore, granted for the 
necessary overtime to be worked, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the locality. 

One request was received from an individual 
firm for permission to work female employees 
overtime to permit of seasonal rush trade be- 
ing taken care of. This request was granted. 

Three requests were received for permission 
to employ a greater number of apprentices 
than is permitted by the Regulations. In- 
vestigations showed that experienced help was 
not available. Permission was, therefore, 
granted for the number necessary to meet the 
requirements of the industries. 

Three requests were received for permission 
to transfer employees from one branch to 
another at special rates to be fixed by the 
Board. These requests were granted, the em- 
ployer being required to furnish the Board 
with a statement of earnings during the period 
of such transfer. 


Theatre Inspection 


This Branch showed a decline in revenue 
from examinations and projectionists certifi- 
cates for the period of the report, fewer 
theatres being in active operation. In this 
connection the chief inspector of Theatres 
recommends that the issue of provisional cer- 
tificates be discontinued. “With the excep- 
tion of a few isolated cases, the candidates 
now appearing for examination all expect to 
operate in theatres where sound pictures will 
be exhibited. I am of the opinion that if 
such candidates are unable to obtain the re- 
quired 50 per cent of marks to attain third 
class rating, they could not be equal to the 
demands attached to projection practice if 
allowed to operate on a Provisional Certifi- 
cate. If such certificate is not granted the 
candidate may contimue as an apprentice for 
three more months or until such time as he 
feels that he has better prepared himself for 
re-examination. This, I believe, would not 
work any hardship, but would undoubtedly 
make for better standards in the lower grades.” 


Boiler Inspection 


The chief inspector of boilers reports that 
the number of complete inspections for all 
classes of pressure vessels was 3,065, with a 
total of 4,895 inspection visits, and the con- 
sequent issue of 2,530 inspection certificates. 
In addition to the foregoing, the inspectors 
made a total of 776 inspections under the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act at 763 points in 
the province. Highty-seven of these in- 
spections were undertaken at the oil fields and 
579 at grain elevators during the time the in- 
spector was visiting these places to make in- 
spections under the Boilers Act. Considering 
the reduction in employment at the oil fields, 
mines and other similar industries, the number 
of candidates for engineers’ certificates, it is 
stated, compares very favourably with the 
past. 

The inspector notes that the number of 
casualties resulting from utility of steam and 
air has been exceptionally small. None of 
these were due to the failure of a pressure 
vessel under the Act. An engineer received in- 
juries when the piston rod of the engine under 
his charge, fractured and shattered the back 
cylinder head of the engine cylinder. A fire- 
man had one arm badly scalded while in the 
act of closing a stop valve. The thread on the 
valve spindle stripped and the valve bonnct 
was blown off. Other accidents of a minor 
nature were also reported, but in no case were 
the injuries sufficient to prevent the continued 
service of the employee. 
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Employment Offices 


There was a marked decline in the demand 
for labour in all industries, and the total place- 
ments by Alberta Employment Offices re- 
corded a decrease of 454 as compared with 
the previous year. Of the 50,859 vacancies 
filled 43,423 were for males and 7,436 for 
females. Of the male placements, 12,693 were 
sent to farms; 674 to building construction; 
210 to clerical work; 505 to personal occu- 
pations; 10,287 to general labouring; 1,995 to 
lumbering; 176 to manufacturing industries; 
6 to professional occupations; 1,865 to railroad 
construction and maintenance; 685 to mining; 
816 to miscellaneous occupations, and 13,794 to 
casual employment. Of the female place- 
ments 1,334 were sent to farms; 61 to clerical 
positions; 2,481 as domestics; 3 to manu- 
facturing industries; 32 to miscellaneous oc- 
cupations, and 3,543 to casual employment. 

There was a slight: increase in the operating 
costs, the average cost per vacancy filled 
being 79 cents. 


The importance of the service given is indi- 
cated by the number of vacancies listed during 
a period of unusual depression and the large 
number of applications for employment re- 
gistered at the offices. This year, of the 43,539 
vacancies received in the male section, 99-78 
were filled, and of the 73,678 applicants 59-33 
were found positions. Of the 7,722 vacancies 
received in the female section, 96-29 were 
filled, and of the 10,4838 female applicants 
71-43 found positions. Twenty-two vacancies 
in the male section and one in the female 
section were filled by workers transferred from 
Government Employment Offices in other 
provinces; 315 males and 10 females were 
transferred to employment outside the Prov- 
ince. 

Following the practice of previous years, all 
farmers’ organizations were circularized, in- 
formation being requested as to acreage sown 
and possible labour requirements for the 
harvest season. Periodical returns were re- 
ceived of crop conditions, and it was found 
unnecessary to import labour for harvesting 
operations. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 
Industries Excluded from the Operation of New Act 


list of the industries that are excluded 
from the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1931, of the Province of 
Quebec, is given in Regulation No. 2, 
approved by the Commission last month 
(Regulation No. 1, was given on page 772 
of the last issue). 


Regulation No. 2 


Section 1—The following industries and ser: 
vices shall be excluded from the operation of 
said Act, to wit: (a) The florist and seeds- 
man business; grain culture, gardening and 
horticulture; the maintenance and breeding of 
cattle, poultry and bees; fruit culture; the 
picking, sorting, packing, transportation, 
handling and storing of fruit and vegetables, 
performed by a co-operative association or fruit 
dealing company. whose members or. share- 
holders are exclusively occupied with the cul- 
ture and sale of the fruit and vegetables pro- 
duced by them, without otherwise making a 
business thereof: (0b) Laundries where no ma- 
chine driven by inanimate power is employed; 
(¢) Hairdressing and shoe shining establish- 
ments; (d) The manufacturing of plaster 
statues; (e) Funeral undertakers’ service; 
(f) Educational establishments, hospitals, sur- 
gery, medicine, veterinary art and dental sur- 
gery; (g) Wholesale and retail business; (h) 
Hotels and restaurants; (t) Public sheds or 
garages, without any repair shop, livery stables; 
stables for auction or other sales; the trans- 
portation of passengers with or without baggage, 
by means of a vehicle drawn by horses, auto- 


mobile, motorcycle or aeroplane; (j) Taxi- 
dermy; (k) The junk business; (1) The archi- 
tect; (m) Excavations, when not specially 
mentioned and not included in another indus- 
try; (v) Any industry incidental to a retail busi- 
ness for the sale of men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel, white underwear, shirts, collars, cor- 
sets, hats, caps, furs or dresses; (tl) Photo- 
graphy; (p) The trimming of women’s hats, 
when it forms an integral part of the whole- 
sale millinery business; (q) The operating of 
freight and passenger elevators not connected 
with any of the industries mentioned in sche- 
dules 1 or 2 or which are excluded by the 
present regulation. 

Section 2.—Each of the following industries, 
exploited incidentally for the necessary and 
immediate purposes of an establishement where 
they sell retail only, is excluded from the 
operation of the Act, to wit:—(a) The making 
and repairing of watches, clocks and jewellery; 
(6) The making and repairing of boots and 
shoes; (¢) The making and repairing of har- 
ness; (d) the optical business; (e) The tin- 
smith trade; (f) Pipe cutting; (9) Paper 
cutting; (hk) The preparation of drugs; (i) 
The manufacture of sausage; (j) The cutting 
of meat; (kK) The grinding of coffee; and other 
operations of a like nature. 

Section 3—Each of the following industries, 
although generally subject to the Act, are 
however excluded when less than six work- 
men are generally employed therein, to wit:— 
(a) The cutting or sawing of firewood; (b) 
The manufacture of cheese and butter, and the 
operating of a creamery or dairy; (c) The con- 
struction and exploiting of telephone lines, 
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and of works for such purpose, the six work- 
men being calculated with the exception of 
those operating the control apparatus; (d) 
The manufacture of artificial limbs; (e) 
Laundries operated by motive power, cleaning 
and laundering establishments; (f) The quarry- 
ing of and prospecting for stones and metals, 
except however mines and quarries already 
commercially operated and when the workmen 
are in the employ of a proprietor, lessee or duly 
registered holder; (g) The working of threshing 
machines, clover thresher or maize cutter; (h) 
The removal of garbage, street cleaning, and 
removal of snow or ice; (i) The manufacture 
of artificial plumes and flowers; (j) Con- 
fectioneries; (k) Bakeries; (1) The cutting, 
felling, piling, transportation of logs, wood or 
wood-bark, the peeling of logs by hand, but 
only in the case where these operations are 
carried on by an employer for his personal 
benefit and not acting as contractor or sub-con- 


tractor for any industry; (m) The undertaking 
of window-cleaning; (n) The fishing industry; 

The industries mentioned in the foregoing 
section may, upon application by the employer 
addressed to the Secretary of the Commission, 
pursuant to article 78 of the Act, be added to 
schedule 1. 

Section 4.—Kach of the following industries 
which constitute only a branch of any industry 
mentioned in schedule 1, when they generally 
employ less than four workmen, is excluded from 
the operation of the Act, to wit: (a) repair 
shops; (6) Blacksmiths’ or carpenters’ shops; 
(c) Upholstering; (d) Framing; (e) The main- 
taining and operating of Waterworks systems; 
(f) The manufacture of rubber stamps, 
blotters, patterns; (g) The butcher business; 

The industries mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
tion may, upon application by the employer 
addressed to the Secretary of the Commission, 
pursuant to Article 78 of the Act, be added 
in schedule 1. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


"THE Minimum Wage Board of Nova 

Scotia recently issued Order No. 5) 
governing telephone operators in the Province, 
to become effective from August ie. 19Sl. 
Previous orders were outlined in the last 
issue, page 769, and in the issue of January, 
1981, page 34. 


Order No. 5.—Governing Female Operators 
in the Telephone Companies in Cities 
and Incorporated Towns of Nova 


Scotia. 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker to be em- 
ployed in a telephone establishment in the 
Cities or Incorporated Towns of Nova Scotia 
at a wage less per week for the regular 
recognized working period of the establish- 
ment than is set forth in the following table :— 


No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, re- 
ceive less than the wage prescribed for an 
inexperienced adult. A person shall be deemed 
to be an experienced worker when such per- 
son has been employed in the industry for 
one year after attaining the age of seventeen 
years, and in other cases when such person 
has been employed in the industry for 
eighteen months. 

The other regulations contained in this 
order are similar to those in the previous 
orders, relating respectively to the maximum 
number of inexperienced employees who may 
be employed (i.e. 25 per cent of the total 
female working force); the hours of work for 
which the minimum wages are to be paid 
(2.2. 44 to 50 hours); special permits for aged 
or handicapped workers; deductions for 
absence; payment of employees waiting on 
premises; and penalties. 

The text of Order No. 4, governing female 
employees in the Textile and Needle Trades, 
will be published in the next issue. 
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Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay 


Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, Syd- 


ney Mines and Westville. 


All other incorporated towns 
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Experienced | Inexperienced Adult Young Girls 








workers over 18 years under 18 years 
6 months at $ 8.00 
$11.00 6 months at $ 9.00 6monthsat 9.00 


6 months at $10.00 6 months at 10.00 
6 months at $7.00 
6 months at 8.00 
6 months at 9.00 


$10.00 6 months at $8.00 
6 months at 9.00 


6 months at $6.0 
6 months at 7.00 
6 months at 8.00 


$9.00 6 months at $7.00 
6 months at 8.00 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


District 26, United Mine Workers of 


America 


The annual convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was held 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, from June 22 to 
July 6, 1931, with 128 delegates present, repre- 
senting every local union in the District. 
President D. W. Morrison, in his opening 
address gave a brief outline of local con- 
ditions, with particular reference to the un- 
employment situation. He advised the mem- 
bers not to oppose the use of machinery in 
coal mining, and urged them to strengthen 
their forces by combining for industrial and 
political action. 


Mr. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, spoke 
to the delegates on the aims and objects of the 
organization, and gave an outline of the 
method of settling disputes. 

For the purpose of deciding matters of 
contract and ‘interpretation of agreement, the 
delegates decided on the appointment of an 
umpire, to be selected by the company and 
union officials. Many resolutions, dealing 
with the forthcoming wage agreement with 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
were adopted. The delegates went on record 
as giving their solid support to the district 
officers in these negotiations. 

Among other resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Requesting the Federal Government to for- 
bid the importation of coal from West 
Virgina, and other non-union fields of the 
United States; 

Asking the Provincial Government to enact 
legislation legalizing the 6-hour day in the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia, with pay for 8 
hours work at present standard wages; 

Advocating full sittings of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in all colliery accidents, 
with the least possible delay in the payment 
of compensation, and that allowances be paid 
to injured employees while the case ig being 
investigated ; 

Authorizing the executive, subject to the 
ratification by the various locals, to make 
arrangements to establish a newspaper; 

That Federal aid to the unemployed be not 
less than the average amount of the cost of 
living per week as published in the Lasour 
Gazette for a family of five; 

Requesting the Nova Scotia Board of 
Public Utilities to investigate the tramways 
situation in the mining areas before rendering 


a decision on the application of. the Cape 
Breton Eiectric Company for removal of its 
lines in Cape Breton; 

That no new machinery or new methods 
of handling the production of coal be in- 
stalled in the mines, unless local unions con- 
cur and the executive agrees; 

Authorizing an allowance of $1,200 for the 
erection of a memorial at River Hebert in 
perpetuation of the memory of those who 
lost their lives in the explosion in that dis- 
trict; 

Asking for an investigation of the deductions 
made by the company for old debts contracted 
during periods of unemployment; 

Advocating the appointment by the Pro- 
vincial Government of a commission to in- 
quire into retailing and distribution of coal 
within the province; 

Recommending a 5-day week or nationali- 
zation of the mines in Nova Scotia; 

Protesting against the proposal to close No. 
14 colliery, and recommending the appoint- 
ment of six representatives to work with the 
executive and citizens of New Waterford for 
a satisfactory solution of this colliery 
problem. 

A request from some delegates that May 1 
be observed as a miner’s holiday was re- 
jected by the convention. 

Nominations for the various offices took 
place, election to be held at a later dater. 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 


The Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ 
Federation held its bi-annual convention in 
the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que., on 
June 23-27, 1931, with delegates from all 
divisions present. Mr. Camillien Houde, mayor 
of Montreal, welcomed the delegates to the 
city. President Dennehy in his address re- 
viewed the activities of the executive since 
the last convention. He informed the dele- 
gates that such matters as excessive running, 
condition of mail cars, bag shaking, handling 
of Christmas mail and seniority had been 
taken up with the proper officials of the Post 
Office Department, and that satisfactory re- 
sults had been obtained. Other matters 
claiming the attention of the officers were: 
National councils; salary schedules for pre- 
sentation to the Beatty Commission; super- 
annuation; workmen’s compensation. The 
delegates were further advised that the Feder- 
ation was in a healthy condition, stronger in 
membership and fiancially than at any pre- 
vious time. 
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The benevolent branch of the Federation, 
which was the subject of a special report, 
was shown to be in a satisfactory condition, 
with an increase in membership, and it was 
therefore decided to make no change in the 
policy of the branch for the next five years. 

Many resolutions were passed, among the 
more important being the following:— 

Seeking amendments to the Superannuation 
Act, which will provide for a lower optional 
superannuation age for railway mail clerks; 

Protesting against the use of old wooden 
cars in railway mail service; 

Asking for permits for employees to travel 
in postal cars on compassionate grounds, or 
whilst on annual leave. 

Promotion for railway mail clerks, sen- 
iority in the service, and conditions under 
which the mail clerks work, were discussed 
and special recommendations made. 


Officers elected were: president, Gerald 
Dennehy, Winnipeg, Man.; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. R. Buckler, Halifax, N.S.; second 
vice-president, F. E. Winter, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; third vice-president, J. H. Savard, 
Quebec, Que.; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Clarke, Calgary, Alta. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen 


The following is a continuation of the 
convention proceedings of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen as 
reported in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

One of the most vital questions to come 
before the convention was the revision of 
the pension laws, it having been found that 
the organization would be unable to continue 
the existing pension plan without charging 
prohibitive rates. The general policy com- 
mittee made the following recommendations, 
which were adopted by the convention: (1) 
That the pension department be discon- 
tinued at as early date as possible; (2) 
That no new members be taken into the 
department after August 1, 1931, and (3) 
That the international president, secretary- 
treasurer and board of directors be author- 
ized to make lump sum settlements with 
present pensioners, while those pensioners 
who do not wish to settle will have their 
present policies continued. After this has 
been done, the balance of the assets will be 
distributed among the members who have not 
received any benefits from this department. 
To take the place of pensions, the conven- 
tion established a disability department 
which is expected to provide a_ greater 
measure of relief than was afforded by the 
general pension plan. 


As a means of reducing the cost of con- 
ventions, the president was authorized to 
conduct an investigation in regard to possible 
consolidation of lodges. After the investiga- 
tion, the president, secretary-treasurer and 
beard of directors will determine what lodges 
shall be consolidated, and shall execute plans 
for this purpose. 

Additional 
follows: 


resolutions were adopted as 


Instructing the president to take up again 
with the chief engineer the question of the 
amalgamation of the two brotherhoods. 


Favouring a readjustment of the present 
railroad rates which would provide sufficient 
revenue to the carriers, so as to enable them 
to pay adequate wages to all railroad 
employees, and provide a fair return on 
invested capital. 


Authorizing the executive to co-operate 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for political and legislative purposes. 

Instructing the president to investigate the 
effort of certain railroads to evade the over- 
time rule. 

A proposal to create the office of second 
assistant president, and to reduce the number 
of vice-presidents, was defeated. 


The chief officers elected were: president, 
D. R. Robertson, 418 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; assistant president, Timothy Shea, 
Jersey City, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Albert 
Phillips, 418 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio.; 
H. H. Lynch, Ottawa, Ont., was re-elected 
as Canadian vice-president, while Hugh 
Richmond, Smith’s Falls, Ont., was re-elected 
as a member of the board of directors. 

Milwaukee, Wis., was selected as the next 
convention city. 


Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire 
Fighters 


The twelfth annual convention of the Pro- 
vincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters 
was held at Oshawa, June 17-19, 1931, with 
approximately fifty delegates in attendance, 
presided over by President J. A. MicEwen. 
The delegates were welcomed to the city by 
Mayor Marks, Alderman Morris, Fire Chief 
Klliott, and Col. McCormick, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce.’ During the first ses- 
sion Mr. E. P. Heaton, Ontario Fire Marshal 
and Mr. F. Baer, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters, addressed 
the delegates. 

According to the report of the trustees, 
total receipts, including balance brought for- 
ward, amounted to $15,680.25; expenditures to- 
talled $13,725, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,955.25. 
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The legislative report, which was presented 
by the secretary, gave a review of the efforts 
of the legislative committee of the Federation 
to have a Superannuation and Pension Fund 
Act for permanent fire fighters of Ontario 
placed on the statute books of the province, 
and how the bill was finally defeated in the 


legal committee of the 1931 Legislature, after 


receiving first and second readings. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Favouring a memorial service at the opening 
of the first session of each convention; (2) 
Instructing each branch of the Federation, not 
having a superannuation and pension fund, to 
make written application for same to their 
local municipal council; (3) Recommending 
that tubular or ramp type fire escapes be 
installed on all buildings used for the housing 
of children, the infirm, and the aged. 

Chief officers elected were: President, J. A. 
McEwen, Fort William; First vice-president, 
S. Shuttleworth, Windsor; Second vice-presi- 
dent, H. R. Hobbs, Oshawa; Secretary-treas- 
urer, D. H. Lamb, Toronto. 

Chatham was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 


Canadian Association of Stationary 
Engineers 


The 42nd annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Association of Stationary Engineers was 
held in the Central Technical School, Toronto, 
on June 25-27, the delegates representing 
nearly all the local lodges. Mr. R. A. Arnup, 
of Woodstock, vice-president, occupied the 
chair. A scheme for subdividing the associa- 
tion on provincial lines and having the grand 
lodge meet bi-annually was referred to the 
executive for report at the next convention. 

It was unanimously voted to affiliate with 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
delegates were elected to attend the meeting 
of the congress to be held at Montreal in 
November. 


An interim report on colours for the identifi- 
cation of piping systems, as recommended by 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion was presented by Captain I. E. Cross, 
Mr. Edwin Golightly, grand secretary, and 
Captain I. E. Cross were re-appointed repre- 
sentatives of the C.AS.E. on the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association, with the 
expectation that a final report calling for the 
adoption of the scheme would be ready for 
the next meeting of the grand lodge. 

The following officers were elected: Pres., 
R. A. Arnup, Woodstock; vice-president, E. 
Gay, London; secretary, Edwin Golightly, 
Toronto; treasurer, I. E. Cross, Ottawa; con- 
ductor, Charles Templar, Toronto, and door- 


keeper, S. A. Fairbrother, Kapuskasing. Next 
convention will be held in Ottawa the last 
week in June, 1932. 


American Federation of Musicians 


With approximately three hundred delegates 
in attendance, presided over by President J. 
N. Weber, the thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Musicians was 
held at Chattanooga, Tenn., June 8-12, 1931. 
The delegates were welcomed to the city by 
the Mayor, Hon. E. D. Bass, Mr. E. D. Walsh, 
president, Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
Paul Aymon, president, Tennessee State 
Federation of Labour. Mr. William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labour 
spoke to the delegates at the opening session. 

In his opening address President Weber re- 
viewed generally conditions, as affecting mem- 
bers of the organization, for the past thirty 
years, but more particularly since the develop- 
ment of the moving picture industry. Refer- 
ring to the introduction of labour saving ma- 
chinery, the president stated that “the use 
of the machine should not result in the dis- 
charge of the worker, but merely in the re- 
duction of the days and hours and hardships 
of their labour, so that hand in hand with 
mass production mass enjoyment of a shorter 
working week and day and lightening of labour 
may go.’ The delegates ‘were reminded that 
as a result of the introduction of sound re- 
producing devices many of the members were 
being thrown out of employment. 

According to reports submitted, the mem- 
bership of the organization as at March 81, 
1931, was 126,423, comprised in 716 locals, as 
compared with 735 locals and a membership 
of 189,398 reported to the previous conven- 
tion. 

The report of the treasurer showed total 
receipts in the general fund, including balance 
brought forward, of $532,994.31, disbursements 
of $222,542.37, leaving a balance on hand of 
$310,451.94. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Urging the locals to inaugurate a radio hour 
in which to plead the necessity for living 
music and the importance of employing pro- 
fessional musicians; (2) Advocating that a 
radio station, together with those hooked-up 
with it, employing non-union bands or 
orchestras be considered unfair; (3) Endorsing 
the appointment by President Hoover of a 
commission to study the pay of all the ser- 
vices of the United States; (4) Empowering 
the president of the American Federation of 
Musicians to name and designate a day in the 
year as “Living Music Day” on which to 
celebrate as a movement in advocacy and en- 
couragement of the employment of musicians; 
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(5) Authorizing the executive board to meet, 
confer and agree with the National Associa- 
tion of Theatrical Managers and other em- 
ployers as to the conditions and wages to 
govern members of the Federation for the 
ensuing year. 

Chief officers elected were: President, Joseph 
N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
vice-president, Charles L. Bagley, 403 Cali- 
fornia Bldg., Los Angeles, Cahf.; secretary, 
William J. Kerngood, 37-39 William St., 
Newark, N.J.; treasurer, H. E. Brenton, Box 
B, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. Mr. G. B. 
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Henderson, 489 Davenport Road, Toronto, 
Ont., was elected as a member of the executive 
committee, 

The next convention will be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





The August issue of the Carpenter, official 
organ of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, was published as a 
golden jubilee number to commemoratte the 
founding of the Brotherhood which took place 
at Chicago, Ill., August 8-11, 1881. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


New Vocational School at Fert William, 
Ontario 


In connection with the opening ceremonies, 
on July 24, of the new vocational school at 
Fort William, the following comments appear 
in the Fort William Daily Times-Journal of 
that date. 

“Keeping abreast of the times and providing 
for her young people the type of education 
most suited for the twentieth century world 
is what Fort William is doing by providing 
the new vocational school which to-day was 
dedicated at a ceremony with Premier George 
S. Henry as guest of honour. Not only is the 
building of the latest design and most modern 
in every respect, but a new era in educational 
facilities for the youth of this city is being 
ushered in through the advent of the school. 
Not only are the minds of the youth trained 
and developed in the seat of learning, but 
with ample campus facilities and two 
gymnasia the bodies of the pupils will also be 
trained.” 


Seeking Places for Graduates of Vocational 


Schools 


Principal S. E. Henry, of the High and 
Technical Schools at Timmins, Ontario, is 
endeavouring to give special service to the 
students graduating from the schools and 
especially to those who have taken vocational 
courses. In a circular letter sent out to a 
large number of businesses and _ industries, 
Principal Henry states: “I take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing to your attention a service 
we are prepared to render. This year we have 
a number of students graduating from the 
vocational school in the following depart- 
ments: commercial, machine shop, mining and 
electricity. These students have been given 
a thorough elementary training in the prac- 
tical work of these occupations, paralleled 
with three years of academic study in English, 


history, science and mathematics. The 
attached sheets will give you the names of 
this year’s graduating students, together with 
some general information regarding each of 
them. JI am prepared to supplement this in- 
formation with a confidential report on the 
ability, qualifications, ete. of any of these 
students. Great care will be taken with all 
reports issued, and no graduate will be recom- 
mended for a position if we do not consider 
him capable or qualified to fill it. We respect- 
fully solicit your consideration of these 
students when you are making any changes 
in, or additions to, the personnel of your 
organization.” 

It is hoped that the plan may work out 
to the mutual advantage of the graduates and 
the industries and businesses that may need 
additions to their staffs. 


Co-operative Plan of Apprenticeship in 
Columbus, Ohio 


The co-operative plan of apprenticeship 
training inaugurated in the High Schools of 
Columbus, Ohio, is described by Mr. H. F. 
Finsterwald, Principal of the Bexley Junior 
High School, Columbus, in an article appear- 
ing in the July issue of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine. The writer points out that 
the plan has won the full support of local 
industries to the extent that executives have 
contracted to give the boys a definite wage 
scale with automatic wage increases, and ap- 
parently for some time to come will be ready 
to absorb more boys trained by this plan 
than the school can furnish. 


Under the co-operative plan the boy re- 
ceives his machine shop training entirely in 
the industry, and is paid there at the rate of 
25 cents an hour, increasing each six montns 
to 50 cents an hour in his fourth year. ff, 
meanwhile, the employer wishes to promote 
him further or to pay him more, that is 
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optional. The school offers a curriculum de- 
signed to make a well-rounded tradesman on 
the cultural side, and to teach skills which 
may help in the boy’s promotion after the 
period of apprenticeship is over. The sub- 
jects offered are; shop mathematics, blue- 
print reading, industrial history, safety-first 
rules, and personal hygiene. Shop instruction 
is given on the milling-machine, shaper, the 
planer, and the lathe, so that the boy will 
acquire fundamental skills and knowledge 
which he might not get in industry for years, 


and a knowledge of which prepares him for ” 


promotion. 
“The purpose of the course” Mr. Finster- 
wald says, “is to give that boy who de- 


finitely wishes to be a tradesman sufficient 


back-ground to make him a good tradesman, 
one who can hold a job, and forge ahead in 
the face of keen opposition. The effort was 
made to determine just how essential cultural 
studies related to industries are, in the opinion 
of industrial managers. The industries re- 
sponded cordially. The training, they said, is 
just the sort they want an apprentice to have, 
but the sort they cannot give, when they have 
only two or three new lads at a time to teach; 
while the school can assemble them in good- 
sized classes of 30 or more. 

“The industries are glad to have the fun- 
damental skills taught also; as an opening in 
some department is liable to occur at any 
time, and it is important to have an employee 
with at least sufficient back-ground to learn 
the new task. The enthusiasm of executives 
of Jeffreys, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
and others in the city, is evidenced by the fact 
that while they have been laying off people 


Safety Record of Cement Plant 


Reference was made in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for March, page 317, and for February, page 
199 to the success of three plants of the Can- 
ada Cement Company in winning the Port- 
land Cement Association safety trophy for 
having operated during the past year without 
time-loss accidents. A recent press report re- 
lates of the unveiling of the safety trophy 
at the Fort Whyte plant, near Winnipeg. The 
trophy, a handsome monument of concrete, 
was unveiled in the presence of the officials 
and employees of the firm. Mr. A. J. R. 
Curtis, on behalf of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, in relating the facts of the perfect 
record, told how the men of the electrical de- 
partment had topped their fellow workers 
with 2,863 days without accidents. Next came 
the employees of the machine shop with 2,695 
days. In other departments, mill workers had 
1,563 days, the shipping department, 1,517 


they have been willing to take on these boys 
with a few months’ intensive school training, 
and have asked for more boys of the same 
sort. There was demand for two or three 
more boys in each case than could be supplied, 
and they have engaged to take the next year’s 
supply even before they enroll.” 


It is further pointed out that the curriculum, 
as planned out for this year for beginners, in- 
cludes a full year in school, without any work 
in the industry. During the second and third 
years the boys will alternate between school 
and industry. The fourth year the student 
works entirely in the industry while a record 
of his success is sent back to the school. The 
student is urged to go on with high school 
studies in night school. 





The United States Federal Board for 
Vocational Education recently published a 
bulletin entitled “Analysis of the Manage- 
ment of a Farm Business.” The bulletin deals 
with the jobs pertaining to the farm business 
as a whole, rather than with jobs identified 
with separate enterprises. Attention is given 
to stating the purpose of vocational education 
in agriculture and to defining certain terms 
such as “types of farming, farm enterprise,” 
and “farm job.” Dr. Wright, the Director of 
the Board, states that the bulletin is speci- 
fically directed to vocational teachers in all 
types of agricultural schools, to teacher- 
trainers, and to State supervisors, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the selection and organi- 
zation of training content for effective courses 
of agricultural instruction in connection with 
the field of activity considered. 


days, the kiln workers 1,066 days, the carpen- 
ters 573 days and the quarry workers 571 days 
since the last accident took place. Mr. Curtis 
congratulated the workers on their fine record 
and the spirit of co-operation with which they 
had worked with the Cement Company in 
reducing the hazards of their occupation from 
one of the most dangerous listed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council of United States to the 
most safe. 

Major Charles K. Newcombe, commissioner 
for the Workmen’s Compensation Board, con- 
gratulated both the firm and the employees 
and told of the enormous bill, nearly a mil- 
lion and a half a year, which Manitoba tax- 
payers pay annually to support broken and 
maimed men and destitute widows and 
children left by workmen accidentally killed. 
He pleaded for a more widespread following 
of the example of the safety campaign of the 
cement workers. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Second Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 


A Be accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the second three 
months of 1931, and since these Acts became 
severally effective. Similar tables, bringing 
the statistics down to March 31, 1931, 
were given in the Lasour Gazetrr, May 
1931. The text of the Old Age Pensions Act 
was given in the issue for April, 1927, page 
375. It makes provision for the establishment 
of a Dominion Provincial pension system to 


under 


be effective in such provinces as have enacted 
and given effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. These provinces are British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
The New Brunswick Legisla- 
ture passed an Old Age Pensions Act at its 
session last year, to become effective on its 
proclamation by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council; while in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island Acts providing for the par- 
ticipation of these provinces in any federal 
scheme were passed at the session of 1931, 
both these Acts to take effect on proclama- 
tion. 


and Ontario. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a private 
income the amount of their old age pension 


is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
any, that their private income exceeds $125 
a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 


by the respective provincial governments. 


Increase in Dominion Contribution 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 
half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the recent session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the 
Act was amended, the amount of the Domin- 
ion contribution being increased from fifty 
per cent to seventy-five per cent of the total 
expenditure, this amendment to become 
effective on July 31, 1931. Section 3 of the 
Old Age Pensions Act now reads as follows:— 


8. (1) The Governor in Council may make 
an agreement with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any province for the payment to such 
province quarterly of an amount equal to 
seventy-five per centum of the net sum paid 
out during the preceding quarter by such 
province for pensions pursuant to a provincial 
statute authorizing and providing for the pay- 
ment of such pensions to the persons and under 
the conditions specified in this Act and the 
regulations made hereunder. 


(2) The acceptance by any province of the 
moneys granted by Parliament for the payment 
of old age pensions shall be subject to the 
conditions that the Governor in Council shall 
have authority to order an examination, in- 
spection and audit of all expenditures of such 
moneys in the province and the accounts with 
respect thereto, and that the province shall 
permit the inspection in such examination of 
all papers and documents relating to such 
payments. 


(3) This section shall come into force on 
the thirty-first day of July, 1931. 
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Taste I-FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1931 


—“uouebeb’?w’waS SSS ns 


British } Sas- Northwest 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario katchewan Territories 
—— — ma = == — -- Totals 
Act Act Act Act Act Order in C. 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, Jan. 25, 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at June 
STOR (O63 tay Sarre fed 3, 644 5,708 6, 142 38,669 6,391 5 60,559 
Average monthly 
pension 407. 24915." $ 19 04 |$ 19 13 |$ 19 48 |$ 19 05 |$ 19 44 |$ LOU S4 he. scan ea 


Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
first quarter of fis- 
cal year 1931-32, 
(period April 1- 
June 30, 1931)...... 202,278 65 334,457 26 367,158 68 | 2,175,859 08 378,244 06 388 54 | 3,458,386 27 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of| - 
expenditure........ 101,139 33 167,228 63 183,579 34 | 1,087,929 54 189,122 03 388 54 | 1,729,387 41 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid _ since 
inception of Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to June 30, 1931....| 1,153,339 59 | 3,598,020 90 | 3,357,005 67 |11,499,969 65 2,950,375 91 2,509 02 | 22,561,220 74 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 576,669 78 | 1,799,010 44 | 1,678,502 86 | 5,749,984 81 | 1,475,187 94 2,509 02 | 11,281,864 85 
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Taste II.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1931 


























British Saskat- Northwest 
ae Alberta Columbia | Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories Totals 
Total number of pensioners.... 3,644 5,708 6,142 38, 669 6,391 5 60,559 
Percentage of pensioners to 
total population............. 0-55% 0-96% 0-91% 1-17% 0-72% O05 oC sere oram 
Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popula- 
ODS 4. oe ee, es 1-17% 1-84% 1-68% 38-48% 1-17% UA, eee 
Percentage of pensioners to 
population over 70 years of 
TER a ase 2S 47-20% 51-90% 54-21% 33-48% 62-22% APACE bate ene ye 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Conjugal Condition— Males} males} Males| males} Males| males} Males} males} Males| males] Males| males! Males| males 
Marricdas 0. L106. 6 se 1,045) 478] 1,341] 687] 1,915] 1,094] 9,136] 4,959! 2,100] 1,081 SiS2, Ae 15,540} 8,299 
DIDS O MP er eee. «32s come 276 58 845 177 302 134) 2,563) 2,708 297 G2 /des.. geal <x 4,283) 3,139 
Widowed: Raetates isc aco 718 979 904} 1,454 915} 1,734} 6,117)12,935} 1,095} 1,684 1 1] 9, 750/18, 787 
Mivineanart ee... le 70 20 220 80 ou 11 145 106 51 74 BOS oer a) Ne a 523 238 
2,109! 1,535] 3,310] 2,398] 3,169! 2,973]/17, 961/20, 708] 3,543] 2,848 4 1/30, 096130, 463 
Classification of British Subjects- 
Binthnads reser. 65°. Lee 2,566 5,091 4,218 37, 237 3,942 4 53,058 
WNaturalizationce, o.6.<.. >. cceoe 1,020 523 1,845 949 2,401 1 6, 739 
ALTIACONe ee... ee 58 94 79 483 AB he Savkaht condos atk 762 
3, 644 5,708 6, 142 38, 669 6,391 5 60,559 
Number of pensioners with pre- 
vious residence in other prov- 
inces during the 20 years imme- 
diately preceding the date of 
commencement of pension— 
Aliber tame ies. 42!) SR ees oF 0 534 59 104 117 2 816 
British Columbia........... MSL. cc & 84 70 Giese tire 344 
Menitobae cst, ... sneer 101 Sel ss shetioees 153 cS eee RA le S 1,022 
New Brunswick............. 25 54 9 28 PEAS OR) Se rte 139 
Nova Scotia: y..1.\... Seek 37 87 22 40 | bens Seen 214 
Ontario we. 62s: ...,. Lee 319 378 ESN RRA SR Ae SOAP SAR ns wae 1,492 
Prince Edward Island....... 12 16 2 1 1 a ey ey 45 
cheers 87). 1... ... Quine 77 66 43 390 hE) Wastes epee 655 
Saskatchewan............... 183 432 276 LEO) BAe ees a eee ee 1,071 
Northwest Territories..:....|............. 1 1S\g;..3 sabohee tes ses aes ee ees nee 14 
NMulonyecsyte... ... eae. 3 MMMM, <-' Permeee es [Paes 1s 5 BEER. Meret A Dh ya c eM ara.8 Tene, oheieeren<iote seems 32 
882 1,931 749 966 1,314 2 5, 844 
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COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, JUNE 30, 1931 
88oOoOoOonaonan”» eee woe 


Alberta 
British 
Columbia 
Northwest 
Territories 


Pt nn ane | eee | ens ff ape fa ff Ff 


PR 
S 2 & 2 
3 -Q 

ws <i je |-S ee tee beet 

§ |23| 8 | 8 | SEE 3 

2 |53| 2 | Bw 1 es 185) s 

< eat@) = oe) mo |Z) A 
@anada.......4. 1,648} 2,407] 2,705|28,399] 2,706]  4137,869 
Pngland? . es 583] 1,718} 895) 5,325) 746]....| 9,267 
Scotland....... 212 606 376} 1,402 338]....] 2,934 
Irelands: 5... 0.) 102 261 177) 1,582 118)....) 2,240 
United States. 374 260 112 719 341]....] 1,806 
Austriavie ns 133 16] 404 41} 636 1,230 
Poland: 30.00. 131 10| 495 92} 314 1,042 
Germany...... 87 61 52} 403 136 1 740 

SSIS Sees 58 3 183 133} 297 674 
Teeland........ 5 TE "402 Maan 57 475 
Sweden........ 82 87 91 61 144 465 
Norway........ 107 61 37 24 182 411 
ETANCO gc ale, ie 17 18 60 33 40 168 
(lungary. 2. 6 2 12 6 1401... 166 
Rtalys Gages. 5 41 6} 105 Soe 160 
Roumania...... 17 3 25 21 Bias oc 148 
Newfoundland. 3 24 2) 104 A ee 137 
Waless 3.5 ak 11 1 7 61 ite 7. 101 
Belgium....... 6 13 43 6 16].. 84 
Denmark...... 21 19 11 15 iS) a 81 
Finland........ 9 20 3 16 Ibe, 63 
Elolland .. «cc: 4: 4 11 8 5 4)... 32 
Channel 

islands 24, 9alocooes 2 1 deli? A S| ee 31 
Switzerland.... 8 5 6 10 2 31 
British West 

Indies........ 1 4 5 19 1 30 
Czecho- 

Slovakia..... 6 4 5 5 8 28 
Australia....... 2 8 2 Gils sah 5 19 
Hncrases rrr oo 6 3 8 1 hae 18 
South Africa... 1 3 1 COS 5 eam ete 12 


SADR AW one cee eee 6 


od Ce oC es erry 


Ps ehesonl 
Luxembourg: 0) |). dation 1 1 £)) betes 
New Zealand..|...... Ol cichaehees 2| see eee 
Gibsaltare oie oles: cars Po MPa, pice Neon 
Isle of 


Cs i ce ee ed 


Bulgaria....... Ye ey ee PO IE ee * PTE eB 


ce ec br es 


se eeeele ave 


Islands) 7s. sceene Dl vc cre [prea [Meine ape 


3,644) 5,708) 6,142/38,669] 6,391]  5/60,559 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CANADA 


P ROFESSOR H. M. Cassidy, of the De- 
partment of Political Economy of Tor- 

onto University, contributes to the Queen’s 
Quarterly (Kingston) an article on “Unem- 
ployment Insurance for Canada.” This sub- 
ject, he points out, has now reached the stage 
of practical politics in Canada owing to the 
Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
‘Commons on April 29 that his government 
‘would endeavour to establish a national 
scheme during the lifetime of the present Par- 
liament (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1931, page 
542). 

=—"The recent history of the movement is 
briefly sketched. “In 1916 the Ontario Com- 
mission on Unemployment reported in favour 
of the principle of insurance and suggested 
public subsidy of trade union benefit plans 
(the Ghent system) as preferable to a com- 
pulsory scheme administered by the province.* 
Three years later the Mathers Commission 
on Industrial Relations, appointed by the 
Dominion government to survey labour ques- 
tions of the day, advocated state unemploy- 
ment insurance as a means of lessening labour 
unrest.f The radical, post-war platform of 


* Lazour GAZETTE, March, 1916, page 1023. 
tLapour GAZETTE, July, 1919 (Supplement). 


the Dominion Liberal Party, adopted at its 
1919 convention, called for ‘an adequate sys- 
tem of insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness, dependence in old age, and other dis- 
ability’ to be instituted by the Federal gov- 
ernment. During the depression of 1921-22 
there was some further discussion of the sub- 
ject. 


“In 1928 the topic was revived by the ap- 
pearance of two official reports favourable to 
unemployment insurance, one by a Commis- 
sion on Seasonal Unemployment, appointed by 
the Manitoba Legislature, and the other by 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
House of Commons. The Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, which was composed of 
members of all parties represented in the 
House, stated that ‘the necessity of providing 
some method of unemployment insurance is 
one that will inevitably have to be dealt with 
before long,’ and accepted and endorsed ‘the 
principle of unemployment insurance, based 
on contributions derived from the State, the 
Employer and the Employee.’ The members 
of the House, liberals, conservatives and pro- 
gressives, adopted the report unanimously, 





$ LABouR GAZETTE, June, 1928, page 586. 
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thereby concurring, at least formally, in the 
committee’s findings. Again in 1929 the Com- 
mittee brought in a favourable report, but 
made no recommendations for Dominion legis- 
lation in view of the fact that the provinces, 
which had been consulted by the Department 
of Labour, were not ‘prepared to take immedi- 
ate action.’ ” 

The subject has been once more discussed in 
connection with the depression which began 
at the end of 1929 and still continues. “In 
the spring of 1930, the legislatures of Alberta 
and Manitoba passed resolutions urging a 
Dominion-provincial conference to consider 
unemployment insurance; conferences of civic 
and provincial officials from the West have 
urged a national program; a number of dele- 
gations from Ontario cities have presented like 
appeals to the Dominion government; and 
many church and social service organizations 
have adopted favourable resolutions. Both 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, to- 
gether representative of the great majority of 
organized workers in Canada, passed strong 
unemployment insurance resolutions at their 
1930 conventions. The Liberals of Ontario 
adopted an unemployment insurance plank at 
their convention, held in Toronto last Decem- 
ber. Within recent months the governments 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
British Columbia have expressed definite ap- 
proval, and so has Premier Henry of Ontario. 
The Labour and Progressive members of the 
House of Commons strongly advocated Dom- 
inion action in the course of an extensive de- 
bate on unemployment in April of 1930, and 
they initiated the recent debate which led to 
Mr. Bennett’s promise of legislation. On both 
occasions Hon. W. L. M. King and Hon. Peter 
Heenan, formerly Minister of Labour, joined 
the Labour and Progressive members in sup- 
porting the principle of insurance.” 

The extent of unemployment in Canada is 
measured by the writer as follows:—‘Although 
no accurate statistics of numbers of persons 
affected are available, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index numbers of employment 
(based upon persons employed, not unem- 
ployed) indicate that the number of Cana- 
dians out of work from January to May of 
1930 was probably between 350,000 and 
450,000; that the number did not fall below 
250,000 during the summer of last year; and 
that during the first three months of 1931, 
even in spite of the extensive programs of 
public relief works that have been under way, 
the number has been higher than last year, 
perhaps 500,000. The index indicates further 
that at no time since December of 1929 have 
less than 10 per cent of Canada’s 2,500,000 
wage-workers been out of jobs. and that during 

32106—3 


the winter of 1931 the percentage has risen to 
20 or more. In the winter of 1930 the per- 
centage of unemployment in Canada was actu- 
ally higher than in Great Britain, and it has 
probably been about as high this past winter, 
although it was considerably lower last sum- 
mer and autumn. ee pea 

“But unemployment in Canada is not con- 
fined to bad years,” Professor Cassidy con- 
tinues, “always there is a certain number of 
persons out of jobs, even in the best of 
months. And regularly each winter the vol- 
ume of employment in this country shrinks 
well below the peak of that of the preceding 
summer. <A well-known economist has de- 
scribed Canada as ‘an eight months’ country.’ 
Of every 100 workers engaged during the late 
summer, 10 or more are commonly idle from 
January until April or May. On account of 
climatic conditions and the nature of her in- 
dustries, Canada suffers much more seriously 
from the seasonal unemployment than the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany or any 
other leading industrialized country. During 
most of the winters since the war she has 
probably had about as high a proportion of 
her workers idle as Great Britain, the nation 
that is commonly supposed to rank first among 
those cursed with unemployment and doles.” 

The writer next considers the scales of wages 
prevailing in Canada, concluding that for the 
great majority of workmen these wages have 
to be spent as they are earned to purchase the 
bare necessities of life. 

While supporting the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance Professor Cassidy lays stress 
on the fact that it is not itself a cure for the 
basic problem of unemployment. “It would 
be infinitely better,” he says, “to provide the 
workers with useful jobs than to maintain 
some of them in idleness, either by insurance 
or relief methods What is needed, 
in Canada no less than in other countries, is 
a vigorous, permanent, continuing and unified 
program to reduce unemployment and abate 
its evil effects. Beyond question much 
can be done to iron out fluctuations in oppor- 
tunities for work. But with the exercise of 
the best will in the world, and with the appli- 
cation of vastly more intelligent social en- 
gineering than has thus far been displayed, 
there is little prospect that unemployment in 
Canada could be completely eliminated.” 


Features of a National Scheme 


Mr. Cassidy states six characteristics that 
should mark any satisfactory system of insur- 
ance as follows:— 

1. It should guarantee adequate mainten- 
anee to the great bulk of the bona fide un- 
employed. 
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2. It should not be saddled with the sup- 
port of shirkers or unemployables. 

3. It should be on a sound actuarial basis, 
independent of periodical state subsidies. 

4. It should be nation-wide in scope. 

5. It should not impose any undue burden 
upon the development of Canadian industry. 

6. It should draw its contributions largely 
from industry, with heavier charges assessed 
against establishments guilty of irregular op- 
erations than against those which are more 
regular. 

Each of these features is discussed by the 
writer at length. The task of devising an ade- 
quate scheme, in his opinion, calls for thor- 
ough inquiry: ‘“ What is required is an in- 
vestigation by economists, statisticians, actuar- 


ies, and legal experts, not only of the actuarial 
side of the problem, but also of other aspects, 
economic, sociological, financial, legal and ad- 
ministrative, as well as of the experiments 
with unemployment insurance made in other 
countries. Upon the basis of their findings it 
ought to be possible to frame a reasonably 
acceptable national system. Other countries, 
fortunately, have pioneered in this field and 
we ought to be able to profit by their successes 
and their failures. We have their experience 
to guide us, even if we lack the advantage of 
years of study and discussion by experts like 
Sir William Beveridge, such as preceded in- 
auguration of the National Insurance Act in 
Great Britain in 1911. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLAN OF CANADIAN KODAK 
COMPANY 


HE Canadian Kodak Company, Limited, 

recently adopted an unemployment benefit 
‘plan, in addition to the retirement annuity, 
life insurance and disability plan which was 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
1930, page 156. The company has already be- 
gun to accumulate reserves so that benefits can 
be paid, if necessary, at the beginning of 1933. 


Outline of Plan 


1. Employees HEligible—Employees of the 
company will be eligible to benefits under this 
plan provided that they have been in the em- 
ploy of the company for a continuous period 
of not less than one year and are receiving 
earnings of less than $50 per week, averaged 
over a period of three months. 


2. Unemployment Reserve Fund—An Un- 
employment Reserve Fund will be created, and 
the company will make appropriations annu- 
ally, beginning in 1931. 

If, and when, after January 1, 1933, there is 
a prolonged period of unemployment and, in 
the opinion of the management, the fund wili 
be inadequate to take care of the benefits pay- 
able, the management may declare that an 
emergency exists. Upon this declaration of an 
emergency all officials and employees of the 
company who are not receiving unemployment 
benefits will be assessed one per cent (1%) of 
their earnings. Deductions therefore will be 
made from the weekly or monthly pay, and 
such deductions will be added to the Unem- 
ployment Reserve Fund. The company will 
appropriate into the fund an amount equal to 
these deductions in addition to the annual ap- 
propriations. The deductions will continue un- 
til the management declares that the emer- 
gency is over. 


3. Effective Date of Plan—-Benefits wiil be- 
come payable under the plan beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 19383. 


4. Control and Administration of the Plan— 
A committee will be appointed by the manage- 
ment to administer the plan. The decisions of 
this committee will be subject only to the gen- 
eral control and direction of the board of 
directors of the company. 


5. Unemployment Benefits.—The unemploy- 
ment benefits shall be paid weekly at the 
rate of sixty per cent (60%) of the average 
weekly earnings of the unemployed person, 
with a maximum of $18 a week. The last 
three months of normal employment exclu- 
sive of overtime will be the period for 
determining the average earnings. 


6. Warting Period—Unemployment benefits 
shall be payable to eligible employees after 
two continuous weeks of unemployment. 


7. Maximum Period during which Benefits 
shall be Paid—The maxiraum number of 
weekly benefits to be paid during twelve 
consecutive months or during any one con- 
tinuous period of lay-off or part-time employ- 
ment shall depend upon employee’s contin- 
uous length of service prior to such period of 
lay-off or part-time employment, as follows: 


Length of Service Benefits 
i year. "to 1s vearsc... oan 6 weeks 
1g“years to 2 “yéarg.) Ti OID! 8 weeks 
2 years ito’ 3s: years. Jeo) eener’ 10laveeks 
3 .years to.4) years.. «+. <p ¢- «Ll hweeks 
4, years to 5  vears...." wa.) adiet i weoles 
Do yVears and over... .. ....: weld weeks 


8. Unemployment Benefit for Part-Time 
Workers—If, on account of slack work, an 
employee otherwise eligible to benefits js 
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receiving reduced pay due either to transfer 
or part-time work, the difference (after 
regular waiting period) between his actual 
earnings and the amount he would receive jn 
benefits under the plan were he wholly unem- 
ployed shall be paid to him out of the 
Unemployment Reserve Fund for the number 
of weeks specified in paragraph 7. 


9. Benefits to Employees Securing Work 
Outside—If an employee otherwise eligible 
to receive benefits secures permanent work 
outside and is no longer available for work 
with the company the benefits shall cease. 
An employee securing temporary work outside 
will still be eligible for benefits, but in no 
case shall his weekly benefit exceed the differ- 
ence between his earnings on the temporary 
work and his normal weekly earnings prior to 
lay-off. If his actual earnings equal or exceed 
his earnings prior to lay-off, his benefits shall 
cease. 

10. Conditions for receiving Unemployment 
Benefit—tIn order to receive the benefit, a 
laid-off employee shall report to the company 
as frequently as the company shall require. 
A blank will be furnished on which he will 
be required to state what steps he has taken 
to secure employment. An employee making 
a false statement on this blank shall forfeit 
not only his benefits under the unemployment 
plan, but also employment with the company. 


11. Benefits not Assignable —Benefits under 
the plan shall not be assignable by the 
employee, nor subject to the claims of his 
creditors. 


12. Reservations. 


(1) No unemployment benefits shall be paid 
to employees who have been employed 
for temporary work and were so notified 
when they were employed. 


(2) No benefits shall be paid for time taken 
off on account of the destruction or 
damage of any part of the property of 
the company by fire, exp'osion, lightning, 
earthquake, windstorm, or other accident, 

~ but the company may at its discretion 
make payments to employees affected by 
such destruction or damage. 


(3) No benefits shall be paid to an employee 
for unemployment due either directly or 
indirectly to strikes, lock-outs or other 
trade disputes in the plants of the com- 
pany or elsewhere. 


(4) No benefit shall be paid to an employee 
laid off who fails to take such steps as 
may be required to secure employment 4v 
who fails to accept a transfer to a reason: 
able job either with the company or else- 
where. 

32106—3} 


(5) No benefit shall be paid to any employee 
who has been discharged for cause, or who 
voluntarily leaves the employ of the com- 
pany, or who ceases to be employed for 
any reason other than on account of slack 
work. 


No benefits shall be paid to employees 
for any period during which they are 
recelving or entitled to receive gick bene- 
fits, accident compensation, disability 
benefits, or retirement annuities. Such 
employees shall be eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits only when sick bene- 
fits or accident compensation have been 
exhausted and when they are capable of 
resuming work. 
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(7) Upon the death of an employee receiving 
benefits under this plan, benefits shall 


cease. 

(8) The payment of benefits will cease if and 
when the Reserve Fund becomes 
exhausted. 


(9) The company may discontinue, suspend 
or change this plan at any time at their 
discretion. 





The Lasour GAZETTE correspondent at Thet- 
ford Mines, on August 1, reported the labour 
situation there as beng much more favourable 
than in recent months. One mine resumed 
activity after being closed several months, and 
the working staffs at other mines were aug- 
mented. The asbestos mines were increasingly 
active. 





The Union Labour Life Insurance Company 
received a Dominion licence, dated July 21, 
authorizing it to transact, in the province of 
Ontario, the business of life insurance. Mr. 
C. E. Seli, of Toronto, has been appointed 
Canadian chief agent. The work of this com- 
pany was described in the Lasour Gazervs, 
March, 1926, page 258. 





During July a total of 4,361 accidents were 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in the industries in schedule 1 of 
the Act, 20 of which were fatal cases; in 
schedule 2, industries, 323 were reported, 
meluding 5 fatal cases; and 261 Crown, 3 of 
which were fatal, making in all 4,945, of 
which 28 were fatal. The total benefits 
awarded during July amounted to $432,325.92, 
of which $340,161.99 was for compensation and 
$92,163.93 for medical aid, as against $511,- 
712.95 benefits in June this year and $660,844.16 
in July last year. 

No fatal accidents were reported to the 
Wo.''men’s Compensation Board of Alberta in 
Jub 
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STATE HEALTH INSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


“Bh HE third publication in the series of 
monographs dealing with various phases 
of social insurance has been issued by .the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, its 
subject being “ Health Insurance: a summary 
of some existing governmental plans provid- 
ing protection in event of sickness or invalid- 
ity.” (The first monograph, dealing with 
schemes of unemployment insurance in various 
countries, was reviewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1981, page 646.) 

In an introductory note it is stated that the 
four main types of health msurance now in 
existence are trade union plans, mutual bene- 
fit societies, group sickness insurance, and 
state-established plans. Considerable infor- 
mation is available on the first three types of 
plans, which will be the subject of a future 
monograph. There has been no experience in 
America with state-established plans, and little 
information is at hand, as all the experiments 
‘ with this type have been in other countries. 
This monograph is therefore limited to a sur- 
vey of the principal features of three of the 
outstanding state-established plans—those in 
Germany, Great Britain and Denmark—with 
a brief summary of the scope, nature and ex- 
tent of benefits, sources of funds, and admin- 
istrative machinery of some of the other state 
systems. In some countries the government 
grants special recognition and financial as- 
sistance to mutual aid societies which submit 
to a measure of state control, but does not 
make membership in a society compulsory for 
the worker. These are known as voluntary 
state plans. In other countries Insurance is 
obligatory on the worker and the plan is de- 
scribed as compulsory. All the national plans 
which have been initiated since the war are 
of the compulsory type. The sickness insur- 
ance schemes that are now in effect in the 
three countries referred to above are outlined 
at length. 


Germany—The German system of compul- 
sory sickness insurance is the oldest existing 
governmental plan. It was put in operation 
by Prince Bismarck in 1883, twenty-eight 
years prior to the adoption of similar legisla- 
tion in Great Britain. In the beginning the 
German plan covered industrial wage-earners 
only. Workers in commercial pursuits, how- 
ever, were brought under its provisions two 
years later. The inclusion of domestic ser- 
vants and all agricultural labourers in 1911 
made sickness insurance available to practic- 
ally all workers. There has never been an 
income limit for ordinary manual workers, but 
in 1892 a limit was introduced for those with 


responsible positions, which is now $858 a 
year. At the same time, a limit was placed 
on the income of eligible non-manual workers. 
This is now $6438. Workers are divided accord- 
ing to their wage class, and cash payments are 
proportionate to the “basic” (or representa- 
tive) wage of each class, the basic wage of the 
highest paid group being placed at about 
$2.38 per day. As a rule, the sickness pay 
amounts to 50 per cent of the basic wage for 
every day of sickness, but additional bene- 
fits, up to a further 25 per cent, may be 
granted by the individual funds. In no case 
may a worker’s tctal sickness pay from all 
sources exceed 75 per cent of his basic wage. 

Maternity benefits are payable to insured 
women, and also, in more restricted form, to 
the wives and dependent relatives of insured 
men. They comprise medical service, a cash 
indemnity of about $2.38, the ordinary sick- 
ness pay for ten weeks, and a nursing allow- 
ance of not less than six cents per week pay- 
able for twelve weeks, with the possibility of 
extension for mothers who continue to nurse 
their infants. Funeral benefits are payable at 
a minimum rate of twenty times the basic 
daily wage, and may be increased by indi- 
vidual funds to twice that amount. 

There are six principal types of funds re- 
sponsible for the working of German sickness 
insurance. These may be designated as local, 
rural, works, guild, approved mutual benefit, 
and mining funds, respectively. Local funds 
consist mainly of industrial and commercial 
workers; rural funds, of agricultural, domestic, 
and itinerant workers. The grouping of work- 
ers to form both lecal and rural funds is made 
on a territorial basis with boundaries drawn 
by the government. Works and guild funds, 
on the other hand, are based on industry and 
occupation respectively. A works fund may 
be set up for an undertaking with the consent 
of its works’ council while a guild fund is set 
up for workers who belong to the same guild. 
An approved mutual benefit fund is a volun- 
tarily formed society of persons who are al- 
lowed, under certain conditions, to administer 
compulsory sickness insurance, while a mining 
fund is one especially organized for providing 
sickness insurance for miners. : 

General governmental supervision is exer- 
cised by the Federal Insurance Office with 
headquarters in Berlin. There are also re- 
gional insurance offices exercising judicial and 
other administrative functions, with local in- 
surance offices responsible for the actual super- 
vision of the sickness funds. The Federal 
Mining Benefit Society, with its subordinate 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1931 


S ater following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada _ is 
based upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms go 
reporting on July 1 was 7,803, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 940,222 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 


ing for June was 1,849, having an aggregate 
membership of 200,505 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 


- without employment. 


(3) The Department of Iabour receives 
reports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1931, as Reported 
. by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of July 
showed a slightly upward tendency, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,803 firms employ- 
ing 940,222 workers, or 1,794 more than on 
June 1. This increase, which was smaller 
than that reported on July 1 in previous years 
of the record, brought the index number to 
103-8, as compared with 103-6 in the preceding 
month, and with 118-9, 124-7, 117-7, 109-7, 
105-0, 98:0, 97-1, 100-7, 92-2 and 88-6 at the 
beginning of July in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively; the 1926 average equals 100 in cal- 
culating these index numbers. Industrial em- 
ployment was thus at a lower level on July 1, 
1931, than at the beginning of July in the 
preceding five years, although the index was 
higher than on the same date in the five years, 
1921-1925. 

The largest gains were reported in con- 
struction, but services also afforded heightened 
employment; on the other hand, manufactur- 
ing, as a whole, logging, mining and transport- 
ation showed contractions. In some case:z, 
the losses were seasonal in character, while the 
extremely hot weather generally prevailing at 
the beginning of July resulted in some in- 
stances in a temporary slackening of activity. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces; Quebec and Ontario 
reported curtailment, while no general change 
was indicated in British Columbia. 


_ Maritime Provinces——Statements were tabu- 
lated from 606 firms employing 74,911 workers, 
as against 72,004 in the preceding month. This 
increase was much smaller than that noted on 
July 1, 1930, when an exceptionally large pro- 
gram of road construction was under way, 
and the general index was then higher. Con- 
struction, particularly highway construction, 
recorded the greatest improvement on the 
date under review, but there were also gains 
in mining and services; on the other hand, 
manufacturing was slacker, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, textile and fish-preserving  in- 
dustries, and logging and transportation also 
showed seasonally reduced activity. 


Quebec——Construction reported additions to 
staffs in Quebec, while logging was seasonally 
dull with the end of river-driving operations, 
and manufacturing also released employees; 
within the latter, iron and steel, clothing, 
leather and pulp and paper showed the largest 
declines. The forces of the 1,793 co-operating 
employers aggregated 274,437 persons, com- 
pared with 277,557 on June 1. An increase 
had been registered on the same date last 
year, when the index was higher. 


Ontario—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Ontario, where the 3,464 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated reported 379,804 em- 
ployees, or 4,838 less than on June 1. Con- 
siderable gains were shown in construction, 
and trade and mining were also busier, but 
manufacturing, especially of iron and steel 
products, was seasonally quiet, and there were 
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losses in logging and transportation. De- 
creases had also been indicated on July 1, 1930, 
when the index was many points higher, 

Prairie Provinces—The most noteworthy 
advances in this area were in construction, but 
services also showed improvement; on the 
other hand, mining, transportation, trade and 
manufacturing recorded reduced activity. Data 
were compiled from 1,156 employers with an 
aggregate staff of 131,715 workers, as against 
124.970 in their last report. This increase of 
6,745 workers was greater than that registered 
on the same date last year, but the level of 
employment then was higher than on July 1, 
1931. 
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Employment by Cities 


In Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, reductions in employ- 
ment were reported, while improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg. 

Montreal_—_Employment in Montreal showed 
a decline, there being seasonal losses in manu- 
facturing, notably of textile and iron and steel 
products, while transportation also released 
employees; on the other hand, construction re- 
ported heightened activity. A combined work- 
ing force of 141,270 persons was indicated by 
the 991 co-operating employers, who had 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


’Nore—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Practically no change as 
compared with June was reported in British 
Columbia, where the index stood at 97-9 as 
compared with 113-5 on July 1, 1930, when a 
slight gain was also indicated. A total work- 
ing force of 79,355 persons was employed on 
the date under review by the 784 firms whose 
data were received. Manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of food products, was busier, as were 
highway construction, communications and 
transportation, but logging and building and 
railroad construction recorded declines. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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144,082 on June 1. Decreases were also noted 
on July 1, 1980, but the index then was higher. 

Quebec—A falling-off was reported in 
Quebec, where statements were tabulated from 
138 firms with 13,272 employees, compared 
with 13,787 in the preceding month. ‘Trans- 
portation and services registered advances, but. 
manufacturing and construction were slacker. 
The index was lower than at the beginning of 
July, 1930, when a large gain had been shown. 

Toronto—Trade and transportation reported 
increased activity, while there. were seasonal 
losses in employment in manufacturing, mainly 
in textiles and iron and steel. The 1,098 em-- 
ployers furnishing data reduced their staffs: 
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by 1,351 workers to 121,394 at the beginning 
of July. A decline had also been reported on 
the same date of last year, when employment 
was in greater volume, 

Ottawa—Statistics were received from 162 
employers with 14,201 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 14,426 in the preceding 
month. Most of the reduction took place in 
construction, while manufacturing was rather 
busier. Losses had also been indicated on 
July 1, 1930, but the index was then higher 
than on the date under review. 

Hamilton.—There was a further decrease in 
Hamilton, where employment was in _ less 


volume than on the same date of last year; 
1,682 workers were let out from the forces of 
233 firms furnishing information, bringing them 
to 30,644 at the beginning of July. Manu- 
facturing and _ construction reported large 
losses; within the former, the contraction in 
iron and steel plants was most pronounced. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities.— 
Further curtailment in employment, mainly 
in automobile plants, caused a decline of 704 
persons in the staffs of the 140 reporting em- 
ployers, who had 11,647 in their employ on 
the date under review. The index was lower 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
_— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
iii ip 3 bel BIS ot «oe. ee are 2 Sia eet RR 88-6 99-9 83-1 89-7 94-0 82-2 
MOLYML eLO22 2 oe Ae, =, kit AR ed, nn. 92-2 103-9 83-9 95-0 99-0 88-0 
LUN TIAN CED 8 Te are ea a eR el 100-7 113-4 95-8 103-5 100-7 90-2 
Julval’, 10240) 0-00.) ee 97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
SMEG SOQ Sa. Bert ee sc sh eh a ee eee 98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
UNS OLG, ED “Coe earner i Bh oR SAR ar 105-0 102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
deivel, 1927-4 Seve... ee a ee 109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
102-6 97-5 100-2 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107:3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123- 119-0 108-3 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
100:7 110°6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
Relative weight of employment by districts as 
at July 1 1931 SAI Soe Sern: eee ee 100-0 7-9 29-2 40-4 14:0 8-5 
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than on July 1, 1930, although larger losses 
had then been reported. 


Winnipeg—Construction registered ad- 
vances, while other industries showed only 
slight changes. An aggregate working forre 
of 30,501 employees was reported by the 371 
co-operating firms; this was 356 more than on 
June 1. The improvement noted on the same 
date of a year ago involved a larger number 
of persons, and employment then was 
generally more active. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was unfavourable, according to in- 


formation from 320 establishments employing 
30,628 workers, as against 30,900 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were losses in con- 
struction, while other groups reported only 
slight changes. A decrease had also been re- 
corded by the firms making returns for July 
1, 1930, but the index then was slightly higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
ES 


Manufacturing 


Food canning, electric current, musical in- 
strument, building material and beverage 
factories registered heightened activity, but 


Norst.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1£26=100) 





a Montreal Quebec Toronto 

SRD Aira Be Os ae Re 89.4 le oben 97-7 

Vatlyal 5 1923). ob odie cotetenss OF ed: ued ee 98-9 

Jplyel 1924s 96:-0° "|. ee pcre 92-7 

DULY VOD. ee ape crus: - 96-9 100-0 96-8 

SAE Dee Cee ees 105-9 102-7 100-2 

Jalal 1927-8» teu ae 106-3 114-0 107-7 

98-6 109-3 105-1 

100:3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107-7 

105-9 112-8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114-3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122-1 120-5 

104-6 114-7 115-5 

106-9 114-3 115-9 

107-5 112-8 116-6 

108-2 116-2 118-6 

114-2 117-1 120-7 

119-3 122-0 122-1 

120-3 128-8 123-7 

122-4 135-8 122-9 

120-2 136-5 125-0 

120-5 131-7 126-3 

121-8 133-6 125-0 

117-1 127-1 122-9 

107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 

108-7 110-0 115-9 

109-2 111-7 116-5 

110-8 115-3 117-8 

116-6 122-3 118-5 

116-0 130-1 117-8 

114-5 138-2 115-4 

113-2 138-5 114-7 

114-1 138-3 116-2 

112-6 135-3 115-5 

108-6 128-0 113-8 

102-4 127-0 107-5 

102-8 120-7 107-1 

105-1 123-3 107-5 

106-2 122-2 109-5 

107-0 125-7 111-4 

107-1 126:7 110-3 

105-1 122-2 109-0 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at July 1, 

LOS 5 tient ets omens 15-0 1-4 12-9 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
4 ailbaneve Svoneten ha \epewe iecevakocoleweseh Hnmeaaaietereaere ate 95-0 84-3 
117-4 OG 2p teres ren ae 89-8 86-8 
108-9 SO OUT eae. cache 87-6 85-8 
107-0 90-5 86-8 87:6 92-2 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
115-2 105:1 82-7 104:4 106-1 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120:8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 Gh yi 
124-9 113-7 175°5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104°6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116°5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117°5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 


1-5 3°3 1-2 3-2 3°3 
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seasonal curtailment was shown in textile and 
iron and steel plants, and leather, lumber, non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and 
chemical and allied product plants recorded 
contractions in employment. The 4,692 co- 
operating manufacturers employed 476,663 
operatives, as against 487,747 in the preceding 
month. Decreases were also indicated in this 
division on July 1, 1980, but the index then 
was higher. 

Animal Products, Edible—Small additions 
to staffs were recorded in this group, 82 per- 
sons being taken on by the 242 establishments 


making returns, which had 19,824 in their em- 
ploy. Improvement was noted in fish-can- 
ning in British Columbia, but there were 
losses in the same industry in the Maritime 
Provinces. The index on July 1, 1931, was 
lower than on the same date in 1930, when 
larger gains were indicated. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 235 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 18,040 workers, as compared with 
18,446 in the preceding month. The bulk of 
the decrease took place in Quebec. The situ- 


Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste ITI-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 








— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 
WOlyg 1, LOZ As Rk 2.1: bs dex 88-6 87-6 63-9 96-5 92-3 92-0 77:7 90-2 92-0 
Elsi LOI eres oi ek es 92-2 91-1 56-7 98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 
July js 1923. Bog ool. ee 100-7 101-3 87-4 106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 
Srrbyge lO 2ke Pe soe 97-1 94-9 78-4 104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
TaN LOD Sy RSH... Se RE 98-0 96-4 69-0 101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
Malyal, 1926. Oe... BE 105-0 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
aqilvadt al Ogee ee eA Lo a 109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
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ation was more favourable than on the same but the index then was much higher. A“com- 
date in 1930, when losses were also indicated. bined working force of 438,975 employees was 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed reported by the 777 co-operating firms; this 
lumber mills showed heightened activity, but was 225 less than at the beginning of June. 
other lumber-using factories were slacker, Ontario and British Columbia shared in the 
notably furniture and vehicle works. Re- downward movement, while gains were in- 
ductions had also been noted on July 1, 1930, dicated in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries Relative | July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 

weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
MOANA CEUTING 2 oan vex 2s bates eee ee 50:7 97-2 99-4 111-3 120-3 113-1 106:8 103-1 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 112-6 112-3 119-9 122-3 121-6 121-4 110-5 
Furgndiproducts:. een. Gace 2 98-9 102-9 94-6 104-0 93-0 101-8 103-8 
(eather and. products... =... .ee ete 1-9 89-4 91-2 86-0 92-8 97°6 100-8 97-3 
umber and products... 30... 55-2... 4-7 83-7 84-0 105-4 122-7 117-7 115-8 117-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 74-5 72-1 103-1 122-6 118-5 120-5 125-9 
Hurniture.. sc.adese ete aoe 9 96-1 101-8 105-2 123-4 117-0 106-1 100-5 
Other lumber products............ 1:2 102-3 106-8 112-3 122-3 111-9 108-0 103-9 
Musical:instruments). ..o.2- eee ee 2 58-9 53-4 62-9 99-9 97-6 97-2 96-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:2 106-8 102-2 114-5 112-3 101-3 100-4 97-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 97-5 97-5 110-4 113-0 110-0 107-8 101-5 
Pulp. and papors..... 2784.4. eee 2-8 87-4 86-9 107°3 110°5 117-2 111-5 103-8 
Paper products. .1..-8eee- epee 8 99-3 100-5 106-6 113-3 113-9 104-3 99-1 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 110°3 110-4 115-9 116-1 110-0 104-5 99-2 
Rubber products. .. 30.2. eae tenes 1:3 97-0 96-8 120-4 143-4 127-1 114-9 97-3 
Textile produets. . 4... seis ae ae 8-4 96-4 101-3 99-2 105-8 101-2 103-6 99-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 97-6 102-8 97-2 104-1 107-0 109-3 98-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:7 105-4 107-6 104-4 113-3 103-3 99-1 101-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-7 94-6 100-0 100-3 103-5 99-7 99-1 99-2 
Other textile products............. 9 83-8 90-5 93-9 104-6 106-7 107-5 99-1 
Plant products’ (n.e.s8.)e. ese... a 1:6 116-2 115-1 125-8 125-6 118-0 106-0 99-8 
MT obaceO.s Ths... 4s eo eae ome oe 9 103-2 105-7 114-3 it 1 TC GMYE ec Seals cc ees Es wees a eee ee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 136-0 128-9 143-4 147-0 gle ech % ol cee Benes alc tere ene 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0 105-9 107-0 118-9 183-8 126-2 110-1 101-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 9 115-9 119-0 116-5 118-7 113-6 103°6 99-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 112-9 111-3 137-1 137-8 116-5 11232 108-7 
Hilectrie current, 3.4 0 soe seh ae oe 1-7 127% 124-2 133-1 137-0 120:8 111-5 104-7 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:6 133°3 134-7 156-1 142-7 118-4 106:5 96:5 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-8 85-8 92-2 109-5 126-8 116-4 103-0 103-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 88-3 97-3 116-2 136°3 123-5 107-1 101-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 98-5 98-1 122-6 132-1 121-8 109:8 100-9 
Agricultural implements........... “4 39-9 36-4 70-2 127-8 100-9 106-8 109-9 
hand vehicles, cb ...0 phos eee ce 5:4 85-2 94-3 107-2 119-9 116-5 98-7 104-6 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1:1 75-3 99-7 119-4 145-3 160-3 96-3 104-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 81-9 87-5 116-4 142-7 124-1 107-4 100-0 
Heating appliances................ 4 96-4 103-5 105-0 133-6 115-4 102-7 100-9 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 7 111-6 125-4 156-2 178-4 143-5 113-9 103-7 

Foundry and machine shops pro- 

Cuctescere. ke ere eee “5 85-8 90-6 111-2 127-6 117-6 102-1 100-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 1:8 90-3 92-1 107-2 117-0 112-5 104-4 101-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 114-2 116-6 127-6 134-8 122-0 114-4 99-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 127-7 127-0 149-1 141-7 125-8 107-7 103-0 
Miscellaneous’... 00 <<: steemneek eae 5 107-2 108-6 110-7 113-4 109-5 103-4 97-6 
POQOUNG:. oe uae Recs at eek ee 1-1 38-5 53°3 82-1 80-1 69-5 69-9 80-0 
MING «a 2s Veg at ee cei tect cma eae ae 5-0 104-1 105-3 113:8 119-5 113-1 106-6 99-8 
Coal... is.n montane cca Ree 2-6 90-5 92-2 96-8 102-9 98-7 102-1 96-9 
WetalhG-ores cen ecet ssamie 3 aeteewe 1:8 141-4 139-4 142-2 140-3 125-9 112-2 102-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 6 92-5 97-7 132°5 148-2 137-4 115-6 107-0 
CONT RUNICA ONS os ic ee 2-9 104-8 104-7 119-7 123-8 108-7 106-0 101-5 
SLOIORTADNS a. nieces bx ye cee ee eae 6 107-6 106-2 121-1 130-5 116-1 110-8 105-6 
EL olephones7y sep eveie's® «agcepeeoe see kee 2°3 104-1 104:3 119-3 122-0 106-8 104-8 100-5 
DUNS DORCOMON «ate cn boule ae A 12-0 97-7 98-6 108-0 117-5 109-2 107-0 102-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 122-1 121-0 123-2 128-7 114-5 105:4 104-0 
LOAM LAMLWA VS: chi. sah eR te en (lore 91-8 92-2 104-1 113-1 110-0 105°3 100-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:7 96-1 101-7 108-2 126-0 98-0 117°7 116-5 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 16:5 137-1 121-8 170-1 164-5 154-3 144-2 133-0 
1 BALIN LS DUsEIS ORM ian SRM 5 3 8 TR ok. 5-0 117-3 113-8 150-9 148-8 120-5 120-8 115-0 
EMIS WAY sce ooihs os EER OEE Cee ae 7:2 201-8 159-7 319-7 213-3 222-3 221-1 156-0 
ALLWAYEoid seek on oh sae eee eee 4-3 101-9 97-7 120-6 160-4 159-8 137-7 138-5 
WS CROLCCS cer: arenes ne a aie ae ee 2-5 130-8 125-9 142-7 145-4 130-8 113-1 1053 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-4 133-7 125:5 150-8 154-8 133-5 116-1 109-1 
RrofessiOnal. crp.acick «sm ae et aes 2 125-8 125-2 128-9 126-6 119-2 107-4 96-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... “9 128-0 126-6 133-6 135-1 129-5 110-3 102-0 
OGL sia.tcina Sa, auotk RGR oe AOI oe 9-3 124-0 124-0 129-5 127-7 115-3 106-0 97-6 
Fetal des pommpate cok oe eee ie: Aaa 6:8 130-7 130-9 133-5 132-8 117-0 107°5 95-9 
Wholesale... esac seo een seh nae 2:5 109-1 108-5 120-3 116-8 110-8. 102-8 101-2 
Algndist tesa. creas. tx pom e ceke Acie 100-0 103-8 103-6 118-9 124-7 117-7 109-7 105-0 





1The ‘Relative weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Musical Instruments—The production of 
musical instruments showed an increase, ac- 
cording to data from 34 factories employing 
1,675 persons, or 157 more than on June 1. 
Practically all the gain took place in Quebec. 
Employment in this group was less than on 
July 1, 1930. 

Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an advance, 
which, however, was not so great as that 
registered on July 1 of a year ago. Returns 
were received from 381 manufacturers of 
vegetable foods, having 30,209 operatives, as 
against 28,789 in their last report. The im- 
provement in Ontario was most noteworthy. 
The index was lower than it was early last 
summer, 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 
cline in this group, chiefly in printing and pub- 
lishing houses, while pulp and paper mills 
were rather busier. The 548 co-operating em- 
ployers in the Dominion reported 58,647 
workers, compared with 58,760 on June 1. 
Curtailment had also been indicated on July 
1, 1980, but the index of employment was 
then higher. 

Rubber Products —Very little general change 
was registered in rubber factories, in which 
employment was lower than in the summer 
of last year. Statistics were tabulated from 
43 firms with 12,377 employees on the date 
under review, as compared with 12,349 in the 
preceding month. 

Textile Products—Seasonal curtailment of 
operations, mainly in Quebec and Ontario, was 
reported by the 742 co-operating textile 
manufacturers, who employed 78,669 workers, 
or 3,853 less than at the beginning of June. 
The largest losses were in garment, cotton, 
woollen, headwear and knitting mills. Smaller 
declines were indicated on the corresponding 
date in 1930, and the level of employment then 
was slightly higher than on the date under 
review. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed a moderate 
increase, according to statistics from 147 estab- 
lishments, employing 14,889 persons, compared 
with 14,777 in the preceding month. There 
were minor increases in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Practically no change had been 
noted on the same date last year, when the 
index was higher. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a falling-off in activity in chemical factories; 
136 firms reported 8,416 employees, compared 
with 8,636 on June 1. All provinces shared in 
the downward movement. A decrease had also 
been shown at the beginning of July, 1930, 
when the index was fractionally higher. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products —Continued 
advances took place in building materials 
plants, the 162 co-operating establishments en- 
larging their forces by 153 persons to 11,628 
on the date under review. Most of the gain 
was in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The 
level of employment was lower than on July 
1, 1930, when the trend was also upward. 

Electric Current—Improvement was re- 
gistered in electric current plants, 96 of which 
reported a combined working force of 15,582 
persons, as against 15,167 at the beginning of 
June. The index was lower than on July 1, 
1930, although considerable curtailment had 
then been indicated. 

Electrical Apparatus—There was a decrease 
of 200 in the staffs of the 74 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 14,786 employees on 
July 1. Quebec reported practically all this 
loss. The number engaged in the production 
of electrical apparatus, as indicated in thes2 
returns, was lower than on July 1, 1930 and 
1929, but was greater than at the beginning of 
July in earlier years of the record. 

Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was seasonally downward in all ex- 
cept the Western Provinces where no general 
changes were indicated; the losses were 
practically the same as on July 1, of a year 
ago, when employment was in larger volume. 
The greatest falling-off on the date under re- 
view was in automobile and other land vehicle 
factories, although the rolling mill, structural 
iron and steel, heating appliance, and some 
other divisions also showed contractions. On 
the other hand, agricultural implement and 
sheet metal works were busier. Returns were 
compiled from 722 employers whose foress 
aggregated 111,002 workers, as against 118,991 
in the preceding month. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Moderate re- 
ductions were registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, the smelting and refining and alumi- 
num products divisions showing most of the 
loss. The 122 co-operating manufacturers em- 
ployed 17,559 operatives, or 408 less than in 
the preceding month. A smaller decrease had 
been reported on the same date of last year, 
and the index was then higher. 

Mineral Products—A minor gain was shown 
in this division, but the situation was not so 
good as in July, 1930. Statistics were received 
from 94 employers whose staffs rose from 
12,552 on June 1, 1931, to 12,593 on July 1. 


Logging 


The conclusion of river-driving operations 
in many logging camps, chiefly in the Eastern 
Provinces, caused a seasonal falling-off in 
employment. while curtailment was also shown 
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in British Columbia; 3,867 persons were re- 
leased from the staffs of the 222 reporting 
firms, who employed 10,517 at the beginning 
of July. The decline involved a much greater 
number of workers than that noted on the 


corresponding date a year ago, when the in- 


dex was higher. 
Mining 

Coal—There was a decrease in employment 
in coal mines, 81 of which employed 24,009 
men, as compared with 24,456 in their last 
report. There were slight gains in the East- 
ern coal fields, but employment in this in- 
dustry declined in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. An increase had also been noted on 
July 1, of last year, when the situation was 
more favourable. 

Metallic Ores—Continued improvement was 
reported in metallic ore mines, mainly in On- 
tario. Statements were tabulated from 63 
operators employing 16,497 persons, or 213 
more than on June 1. The index, at 141-4, was 
very slightly lower than on July 1, 1930, but 
was higher than at the beginning of July in 
previous years for which data are available. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Reductions in payrolls were indicated in non- 
metallic mineral mines, 78 of which reported 
6,120 employees, or 341 less than in their 
last report. Firms in Quebec reported most 
of the decline. Employment was in smaller 
volume than at the beginning of July, 1931. 


Communications 


Very little change was registered on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, according to returns 
from the companies and branches making re- 
turns, which had 27,086 persons on their 
staffs, or 31 more than in their last report. The 
index was at a lower level than on July 1, 
1930. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in the local transportation group increased, 
160 firms reporting 24,718 workers in their 
employ, as against 24,530 in the preceding 
month. There were gains in Quebec and On- 
tario, partly offset by reductions in the Prai- 
rie Provinces. Declines had been noted on 
July 1, 1930, when the index was slightly 
higher. 

Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
104 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 72,108 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 327 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. An advance had been re- 
corded on July 1 last year, when employment 
was above its level at the time of writing. 


Quebec reported improvement on the date 
under review, but there were losses in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There was a de- 
crease in employment in water transportation 
on the date under review; 85 companies re- 
duced their staffs by 935 employees, bringing 
them to 16,156. The situation was not so 
good as at the beginning of July 1, 1930, 
although the falling-off then indicated had 
involved a greater number of workers. There 
were declines in the Maritime Provinces, Que- 
bec and Ontario, while British Columbia 
showed slight improvement. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued, important advances 
in employment were noted in building con- 
struction, but the gains were not so large as 
those indicated on the same date in 1930. The 
index, at 117-3, was lower than at the be- 
ginning of July last year. The 748 co-operat- 
ing contractors employed 46,756 workers, as 
compared with 45,375 in the preceding month. 
All except the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia reported expansion, that in Quebec 
being most noteworthy. 


Highways—The number of men engaged on 
noad construction and maintenance was great- 
ly augmented on the date under review, when 
the 352 firms furnishing data had 67,970 em- 
ployees, or 14,424 more than at the beginning 
of June. There were general advances, those 
in the Prairie Provinces being largest. Em- 
ployment in this group was not so active as on 
July 1, 1930, when an exceptionally large 
program of road work and improvement 
was being carried out in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. 


Railway—A combined working force of 40,- 
095 persons was reported by the 52 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose statis- 
tics were tabulated, and who had 38,451 em- 
ployees on June 1. All provinces except Brit- 
ish Columbia shared in the increase, which 
was most pronounced in the Prairie Provinces. 
Larger additions to staffs were noted on July 1 
a year ago, and the index then was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns from 
281 employers with 23,905 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 23,023 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the gain, which was 
on a smaller scale than that reported on 
July 1, 1930, when employment was at a 
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higher level. The tendency was favourable in 
all provinces, but the largest increases were 
in the Prairie Provinces. . 


Trade 


Little general change was noted in trade, 
wholesale houses showing improvement, which 
was largely offset by declines in retail stores. 
Statements were tabulated from 810 firms hav- 
ing 87,622 persons in their employ, practically 
the same number as in the preceding month. 
There were additions to staffs in Ontario, but 


losses in the Prairie Provinces. 


The index 
was a few points lower than in the summer of 
1930. 

Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report applies to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 


per cent in May. A considerable falling off 
in work available was. noted from June last 
year when 10.6 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. Manitoba and British 
Columbia unions registered contractions in 
activity of slightly over one per cent in 
comparison with May, and in Nova Scotia, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 

The situation among local trade unions at 
the close of June remained substantially the 
same as in the preceding month, according to 
the returns tabulated from an aggregate of 
1,849 labour organizations embracing a mem- 
bership of 200,505 persons. Of these, 32,667 
or 16.3 per cent were without employment 
on the last day of June, contrasted with 162 


1928 1929 





1930 ISS] 


Ontario and Saskatchewan the declines were 
fractional only. Of the gains in the remain- 
ing three provinces the most noteworthy was 
reported from New Brunswick, while in Que- 
bec and Alberta nominal improvement only 
was manifest. Extensive employment re- 
cessions were indicated by Ontario unions 
from June of last year, the building and 
manufacturing industries being particularly 
depressed and in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia important curtailment of activity was re- 
corded. The situation in the remaining prov- 
inces was also less favourable than in June 
a year ago though the reductions were on a 
smaller scale than those previously men- 
tioned. 
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A separate tabulation is made monthly of 
unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. During June Montreal unions reported 
the most substantial percentage of idleness 
of the cities used for comparison, which was 
indicative of a slight tendency only toward 
greater unemployment. Vancouver was next 
in line, the percentage of inactivity in this 
city being two points in excess of that re- 
ported during May. In Halifax a decline in 
employment of about 4 per cent was recorded 
and in Edmonton and Winnipeg the re- 
ductions shown were very slight. Pronounced 
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improvement, however, was reflected by Saint 
John unions as compared with May, and in 
Toronto and Regina the employment trend 
was slightly upward. Moderate increases in 
activity from June a year ago were reported 
by Regina unions, while in all other cities 
curtailment of employment was shown. In 
Vancouver and Halifax the situation was 
decidedly less active than in June last year, 
and in Toronto the contractions registered 
were pronounced. Noteworthy employment 
recessions were also indicated from Winnipeg 
and declines of lesser degree from Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend from 
January, 1925, to date. From this it will be 
seen that the curve remained at the close of 
June on practically the same level as in 
May, indicating an almost unchanged employ- 
ment situation. A distinct rise, however, was 
shown in the curve from June last year de- 
noting a substantially increased volume of 
unemployment during the month reviewed. 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 499 returns were tabulated during June, 
covering a membership of 56,588 persons and 
of these 10,392 or a percentage of 18.4 were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 17.9 per cent of inactivity in May. Gar- 
ment workers reported a noteworthy reduction 
in the volume of unemployment from May, 
as did also general labourers. Jewellery work- 
ers and glass workers, in addition, reported a 
slightly upward employment trend. Of the 
slightly more than counteracting declines 
shown from May in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, those recorded by iron and steel work- 
ers effected the greatest number of members. 
Among hat and cap workers the recessions 
were pronounced viewed from a percentage 
basis, but these tradesmen formed but a small 
share of the entire membership reported in 
the manufacturing industries. Employment 
for textile and wood workers, printing trades- 
men and papermakers also eased off slightly 
from May. Compared with the situation in 
the manufacturing industries during June, 
1980, when 12.2 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle, textile, jewellery and glass 
workers were better employed during the 
month reviewed, while of the recessions in the 
remaining trades, those registered by iron 
and steel workers, papermakers, garment 
workers and printing tradesmen were the 
most extensive. 

Little variation in the level of activity 
for coal miners was shown at the close of 
June as compared with the previous month, 
the 47 unions from which returns were re- 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ceived with 18,064 members, indicating 18.0 
per cent of unemployment, contrasted with 
12.8 per cent in May. British Columbia mines 
afforded slightly greater employment than in 
May and fractional improvement was indi- 
cated from Alberta. In Nova Scotia on the 
contrary, activity was slightly curtailed. 
Noteworthy employment recessions were re- 
corded in the mining industry from June a 
year ago when 6.9 per cent of the members 
reported were idle, inactivity for ‘Alberta 
miners being the deciding factor in this ad- 
verse situation. In Nova Scotia also em- 
ployment eased off slightly from June last 
year, while in British Columbia nominal gains 
in activity were shown. A large amount of 
short time continued to be reported by 
miners in both the eastern and western coal 
areas. Employment for asbestos miners in 
Quebec was largely retarded from both the 
previous month and June of last year. 

Contrary to the steady improvement which 
has been shown in the building trades since 
the close of February, the tendency during 
June was toward a lessening of the em- 
ployment volume, though the change was 
slight. Unemployment, however, continued 
at a rather high level for the midsummer 
period. Reports for June were tabulated from 
a total of 256 unions of building tradesmen 
with 29,024 members, 11,199 or a percentage 
of 38.6 of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with 37.7 per cent 
in May. A much improved situation was 
shown by bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
than in May, and employment was more 
plentiful also for tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
plumbers and steamfitters and granite and 
stonecutters. Painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, however, reported large contractions 
of activity from May and among carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers and bridge 
and ‘structural iron workers also, quieter con- 
ditions prevailed. In the building trades, 
compared with the returns for June last year 
when 26.2 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, all trades contributed a share to the 
total increase in idleness during the month 
reviewed, painters, decorators and _ paper- 
hangers and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
showing particularly heavy percentage em- 
ployment reductions, though the recessions 
indicated by carpenters and joiners, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters and electrical workers involved 
the greatest number of members. 

A nominal unemployment increase only from 
the previous month, was reported by transpor- 
tation workers during June according to the 


returns received from 786 unions covering a 
membership of 70,795 persons. Of these 
6,760 were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 9.5 contrasted 
with 9.2 per cent of inactivity in May. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
about 82 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting, indicated a nominal ad- 
verse change from May as did also teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and street and electric rail- 
way employees. On the other hand, navi- 
gation workers were afforded a somewhat 
greater volume of employment. Steam rail- 
way employees were largely responsible for 
the unemployment increase shown in the 
transportation industries over Jume, 1980, 
when 6.0 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, while among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs also employment eased off to some 
extent. Among street and electric railway 
employees the tendency was toward lessened 
activity though the change was fractional 
only. On the other hand, navigation workers 
were considerably better engaged than in 
June a year ago. 

Retail clerks with 4 unions, embracing a 
membership of 1,155 persons at the end of 
June, indicated .4 per cent of unemploy- 
ment compared with 4.9 per cent in May 
and with a fully engaged situation in June 
a year ago. 

A higher level of activity was shown by 
civic employees during June than in the 
previous month, the returns received from 
an aggregate of 72 associations with a mem- 
bership total of 7,664 persons indicating .4 
per cent of unemployment on the last day of 
the month, compared with 2.1 per cent in 
May. The same situation prevailed during 
June as in the corresponding month of last 
year when .4 per cent of unemployment also 
was recorded. 

Returns were tabulated at the close of 
June from 188 unions in the miscellaneous 
group of trades covering 6,093 members, 
1,050 or 17.2 per cent of whom were idle, 
compared with percentages of 16.8 in May 
and 10.0 in June last year. A considerable 
increase in unemployment was reported by 
hotel and restaurant employees from May, 
and notable declines in acivity were registered 
by theatre and stage employees. Among 
barbers also a nominal adverse change was 
indicated. On the other hand, unclassified 
workers were much better engaged than in 
May and improvement in conditions was 
registered by stationary engineers and firemen. 
Heavy employment losses were reflected by 
stationary engineers and firemen, hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees 
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from June of last year and among barbers 
the trend was toward greater inactvity though 
the change was slight. Practically the same 
situation prevailed for unclassified workers 
as in June, 1930. 

Little change in employment conditions 
from either the previous month or June a 
year ago, was shown by fishermen during 
June, according to the returns tabulated 
from 3 unions with 1,305 members. Of these, 
20 or 1.5 per cent were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with 1.1 per cent in 
May and with 1.3 per cent in June last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported some 
lessening of the unemployment volume during 
June from the previous month, the returns 


received from 4 unions-of these workers with 
a membership of 878 persons showing 27.9 
per cent of idleness compared with 31.8 per 
cent in May. Large employment recessions, 
however, were noted from June a year ago 
when 2.3 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1980 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1931, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
nearly 16 per cent less than in the preceding 
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maintenance. The gain in this division, due 
principally to work provided in relief of un- 
employment, was, however, quite substantial 
and more than sufficient to offset the declines 
in all other groups. Of the divisions showing 
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month, but showed a slight gain when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last 
year. All industrial divisions, except farming 
and mining, showed declines from May, those 
in construction and maintenance and services 
being the largest. In comparison with June 
last year fewer placements were made in all 
industrial groups, except construction and 
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reduced placements, those in services, log- 
ging, farming and manufacturing were the 
largest. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1929, to date, as 
represented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
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Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications declined steadily 
throughout the month, and in each instance 
was about 17 points lower than at the close 
of June, 1930. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 52-1 during the first half 
and 45:1 during the second half of June, 1931, 
in comparison with ratios of 65:8 and 62-5 
during the corresponding periods of 19380. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the same periods were 49°5 and 43-3 
in comparison with 61-8 and 59-9 respectively. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during June, 1931, 
were 1,088 as compared with 1,292 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 1,093 during June of 
last year. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,245, in com- 
parison with 2,134 in May and with 1,704 in 
June, 1930. ; 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1,039, of which 444 
were in regular employment and 595 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,230 during the 
preceding month. Placements in June, 1930, 
averaged 1,037 daily, consisting of 608 place- 
ments in regular and 429 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of June, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 27,748 persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 25,973 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 11,091, of which 7,339 were of 
men and 38,752 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 14,882. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 18,878 
for men and 8,305 for women, a total of 27,- 
183, while applications for work totalled 56,- 
113, of which 43,574 were from men and 12,- 
539 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year from January, 
1921, to date:— 


Placements 
Year a 
Regular Casual Totals 
TOOLS. retest Pee 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
1922) Aeade. Seeeest 297,827 95,695 393,522 
5 C02 ERI at Se eek eae Te 347, 165 115,387 462.552 
| [Od aac a pa ease a 247, 425 118,707 366, 132 
19D E peach Fn eae 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
TO 2GE ea ices ial aad 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
1927 ZA... Se. Bee 302,723 112,046 414, 769 
$9282 tate alae eee 834, 604 135, 724 470,328 
CP ARS See SON 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
9SOr SE. SOND. Aten 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (6 months) 71.348 172.554; 243,905 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decrease of over 33 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during June 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of over 5 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined 33 per cent from May, but 
showed an inicrease of nearly 3 per cent over 
June, 1930. The gain in placements over June 
of last year was due to relief work provided 
in highway and sewer construction, as, ex- 
cept for a small increase in logging, all other 
groups showed declines. Of the declines, those 
in trade and services were the largest. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 19; logging, 61; construction 
and maintenance, 256; trade, 40; and ser- 
vices, 385, of which 302 were of household 
workers. During the month 144 men and 58 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New BruNSwIcK 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June were nearly 6 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, and nearly 
25 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of nearly 14 per cent when compared 
with May, and of nearly 25 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1930. All groups except 
logging and trade participated in the decrease 
in placements from June of last year, those 
in construction and maintenance, services, 
transportation, and manufacturing being the 
largest. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 25; logging, 114; con- 
struction and maintenance, 51; trade, 15; and 
services, 500, of which 354 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
185 men and 67 women, 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June, positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were over 25 per cent less than in 
the preceding mcnth and over 13 per cent be- 
low the corresponding month last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of over 20 
per cent when compared with May and of 
over 15 per cent in comparison with June, 
1930. There was a large decline in logging 
placements in comparison with June of last 
year, with somewhat smaller decrease in farm- 
ing and construction and maintenance. The 
only groups, however, to show improvement 
were services and trade, the latter being quite 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1931 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Reported| Unfilled | Regis: | pes Placed U aes 
eporte nfille rre De men 
Offices during at onilot Leta : poet ei : same 
perio eriod : vacanci at end o eriod 
p period ancies| Regular | Casual nerd P 1930 
hee bie oi eee ae JAR see paar Madera td lg ck ethers Oe 
New Glasgow...........ssc0scsa- 124 17 133 18 7 an ie 
SOS tae ad Rare Me al 21 Geld dicvinss | Mevcied Cheeta + 
New Brunswick....................- 769 52 1,151 718 252 5 
Vata... ce at ee 150 50 ; 104 79 Pppaie 45 
WiOnCtON ese eo. 294 2 289 289 a = yy “8 
Doiekslehstt hts nach: cost geubiaee 225 rt el Al ae 7 “s 
Gente ee 1,493 146] 4,894 | 1,939 193 33 58d na 
A ITED. ALTA | Ot Res "22 0 ‘ patel vausieag fee eee tes 
Sill aeedtT «tears tock, ha vine 170 0 404 230 23 0 ; 4 
Soutresl.... eo 660 74 3, 150 ; 53 : is oe 
Mdeaghiiahcekaeo elie: ak ae 379 58 ; a 600 452 51 1,942 610 
es ee 3 co a a oan | 5 bined we 
DHEMbrOOKe. tt. cre coe te. eee eee 147 3 264 144 151 8 4 : 
Spe Rivers: . ico Cees 116 10 23 236 97 is i ae 
Boltewalle, Vee aS ea a I Rake ae OAD | PEI ABABET | 4B18 TSG | PEABO | «1 6,820 
Brantiond... 20083... 189.2. ee 232 % 700 221 es sae f 
CREAT ou neces’: «| 269 13 313 150 ‘ ar ae 
Benes, er eeere st ene han B|  weelivobwtin’ er iin ey ban, ensise 4 
PortiWilliels ..citcwiviu.. sambe. 74 0 126 74 9 3 a “¥ 
MOU Obreetactt ceia «cna Sd ee 119 15 293 138 36 i ts is 
Hamilton ie i ee 633 26 1,424 659 221 38 4 387 204 
ine ston Mele MED LOL... a RR coe ; 
Pee eee 128 ma) Sept | SER ABR ened gna in 
HeONG ON Car Pee tec hee Oe 366 12 654 366 217 - a Af} 
Niacarallallss . fhe ck wee 233 i 243 212 : oy wer: ot 
INOTEMIB SY. occas: ce ee 125 0 193 141 sh a0 108 
Oshawa, 1.02.5. ote Pe oe 291 0 403 278 ie 2 A A 
Oitawanr..<..0.:. rmecd..t eee ae 1,163 110 1,581 1.191 a se a a 
Pog nmotes yo... ae Bs Te 355 8 307 "300 106 hab 1G i 
eae ER AACR roc alc 149 11 124 150 100 "3 158 eh 
OTWAmthureares. .. da0.. . . sees. 46 
er AGMETINOS.507.). . os sce abantnee a ° ai tH “ts . mi af 
St. Thomiasif £00.09. Tiga f 216 19 256 194 05 "00 35 ZH 
ELTig AUD Zoe eae aR eine Se 8 2 55; 
SaultiStes Maric: y94.c.06. 9. Aeees of ; Ea en is cl es ik 
Stratiord SS eens. ote 181 0 160 178 138 13 ye n° 
WOOLY 5 teens Age nicely es brreety aes EMM EECO Meme) O'| °° ye ALT ee ak eae 
Meta ne 8s See ae) 166 ay eee FF 03 Fa aes seh 
ORO, . SLI (IL Pe ae 6,497 158 12,385 ANT 7 oa a 
Winery tothe ae ee 547 22 ” 993 sates Fai tt He sg 
MIAMIGONS.. o.. U.. os aeene eke 2,043 14 5,164 a =e at ree = 
ramon G0. .001 4, eee { 93 2 4 aan tas eae oat 1447 
CPE 3) bi eee eS ee Gar 35 0 Et o i ig # a 
el Lat 122” gs Ant oy ata MR eae 1,915 12 4,853 2,0 55 rf ee _ 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,800 29 2,987 ied 621 Le ge et 
POLO AUN O68 B.S ciase «sche 181 0 9 1 in me he wei cee 
re Adee 7s ately Magen eM Sindy ees 20 27 0 7 Be 7 si Gi X 
OOse aii. Sve i. Tite SE, Ve ao 
ING Rtiietonders., 2... Sale nea 3 ; oo er ms oe ee a 
printer si pertes.. . +... eee 109 7 381 3 re 4 a up 
Raginad. va} . Selsioz cose. SPHEUE .oh 409 9 83 at 7 : sh at 
Pamknigonien lon,» \sscscan Ree 251 0 542 43 rt oe viet cis 
Swilt Current... 2.4 eee 79 0 109 5 "38 ‘ hie eh 
Mey biritcote is... aldcceheecee. ob 44 0 61 iD 7 3 vl ts 
OCOD x Searls sath ie c aes «dee 114 0 156 104 03 3 A + 
mlbbertartiiQint fe... 3,059 24 7,837 3 39 0 4 oy 
LPAI, erg Senha. ghd. BED sea 1 ‘ 532 6 4. 7 ie tes ee ingiee: oe 
BPP O Ole tte 5 4.5 bss kad ccc eth: 0 "368 os mite Fe Sip i 
Bdmontow yao Oid. . aA. eat 627 10 1 508 68 34 7 ua vd 
hheth bridge . i du yieins sip cbakedoosis 470 6 "846 459 iis ve fee ah 
BaD goose -Aatcesh ae! 2) Jae a bi bean aa esa, Ole 
ritis olumbia 2). eae 5 
OE ena) ,.  , e is a a wae bate he eee es 1,576 
PROG os ctr as aaee. sme oe 50 3 i : : : be i 
TS olongua, 20.8. POST nk 47 0 59 16 46 ; : Fe 
AC a a eer ee vil, 0 789 2 ” 5 f 
PEGG hacen tess «sta Tae 60 0 139 F ; os ot a 
Dewi Wastmitster . 2.72 R0K OR 73 1 160 a ra 4) ie pc 
Oh ot san wea 88 1 128 : 5 ea ers a 
Frinte GOOtEG. s,s oe hee 8 3 36 of a be S pol 
Prince Rupert. 3a. 0... cee. 62 0 248 é : : 2p “4 
ea CORY 2 ere es 37 0 130 3 o 3 “a is 
VOROONVOR aes &. Bite 678 14 5,315 8 3 : Be Pr ‘4 
Vernon ..d. genera ee 119 0 "121 ft On oe he he 
Lf ae Sai 8 eee 1,354 0 1,6 1 348 00 = oe — 
AN ORices Ss) SHe). Rs BEI 27,183 792 eni3 | 27,948 0 ‘ace er po 
iti abeark ak, Din. sein SARE ‘chet 18.878 201 43.574 | isa? | > 7s9e | APeee | 29880). “14,589 
Gia dt a GE sen & eo 18, 857 7,339 11,381 50, 267 10,438 
seo eisite on ' 539 8,891 3, 752 3,501 7,263 4,151 


* 33 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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were: manufacturing, 93; logging, 1387; farm- 
ing, 29; construction and maintenance, 268; 
trade, 44; and services, 768, of which 541 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 673 of men and 524 
of women. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of nearly 22 per cent, 
both in the number of positions offered and 
placements effected through employment 
offices in Ontario during June, when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of nearly 
17 per cent in both vacancies and placements 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. The gain in placements over June, 
1930, was due to work provided in relief of 
unemployment as, except for a small increase 
in mining, all other groups showed either 
fewer placements or a nominal gain only. Of 
the declines, those in logging, manufacturing, 
and services were the most  notworthy. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 724; logging, 248; farming, 
1,033; mining, 76; transportation, 145; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 5,973; trade, 371; and 
services, 4,370, of which 2,154 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 3,359 men 
and 1,560 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June, was nearly 7 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and over 
34 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also were nearly 7 per 
cent less than in May and over 33 per cent 
lower than during June, 1930. All industrial 
divisions participated in the reductions in 
placements from June of last year, those in 
services, farming, and construction and main- 
tenance being the most noteworthy. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
farming, 205; construction and maintenance, 
58; trade, 79; and services, 1,645, of which 
1,135 were of household workers. There were 
230 men and 492 women placed in regular 
employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan called for nearly 
25 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month and over 28 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 26 per cent in 
placements when compared with May and of 
nearly 22 per cent in comparison with June, 
1930. Fewer placements were made than dur- 


ing June last year in all industrial groups, the 


declines in farming, logging, services and con- 
struction and maintenance being the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 63; farming, 262; construction 
and maintenance, 502; trade, 47; and ser- 
vices, 835, of which 510 were of household 
workers. During the month 299 men and 
322 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during June called for nearly 4 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 19 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There were 
also similar gains in placements under both 
comparisons. Increased placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, due to work pro- 
vided in relief of unemployment, were re- 
sponsible for the gain over June last year, 
as except for a nominal increase in logging 
placements, all other divisions showed de- 
clines. Of the latter those in farming and 
services were the most noteworthy. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 36; farming, 497; construction 
and maintenance, 1,747; trade, 51; and ser- 
vices, 635, of which 415 were of household 
workers. There were 1,817 men and 315 
women placed in regular employment. 


BririsH CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June, were nearly 12 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 22 per cent in excess of the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 12 per cent higher than in 
May and nearly 27 per cent above June, 1930. 
The excess in placements over June last year 
was attributable to work provided in relief of 
unemployment, as construction and mainten- 
ance, under which this work is classified, was 
the only group to show any improvement 
under this comparison. Of the declines, those 
in services, farming and manufacturing were 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were made during 
the month were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 
59; farming, 428; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,880; trade, 58; and services, 749, of 
which 434 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 632 
of men and 414 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
11,091 placements in reguluar employment, 
4,297 of which were of persons for whom the 
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employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 518 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 409 going to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
104 to other provinces. The reduced transpor- 
tation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide ‘applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

From Quebec centres 61 persons travelled at 
the special reduced rate during June 1, within 
the province and 60 to points outside. The 
former was a saddler who received a certificate 
for reduced transportation at Quebec City 
for a point within the territory covered by 
that office. The Hull office was responsible 
for the movement outside the province, which 
included ‘transfeys of 51 river drivers to 
Pembroke and 9 river drivers to Cobalt. 

All certificates issued in Ontario during 
June were to provincial points, and numbered 
222. Of these 187 were granted by the Port 
Arthur office to 56 bush workers, 1 packer, 1:19 
fire fighters, 2 clerks, 4 cooks and 5 foremen 
going to employment within its own zone. 
From North Bay 2 hotel chefs, 1 power con- 
struction chain man and 8 government survey 
workers were conveyed to Timmins, 1 power 
construction lineman to Kingston, and 6 bush 
workers to Cobalt. Travelling from Sudbury 
1 machine runner went to Timmins, 7 saw mill 
labourers and 1 cook to employment within 
the Sudbury zone and 1 carpenter to Cobalt. 
The Timmins zone also received 2 bridge 
construction labourers from Pembroke. Secur- 
ing certificate at Toronto 1 chef and 1 assistant 
chef were sent to North Bay, and from Sault 
Ste. Marie 1 steel worker was transferred to 
Niagara Falls. The 2 remaining certificates 
were granted at Fort William to 1 bush 
worker and 1 hotel cook proceeding to em- 
ployment within the same zone. 

Both the Manitoba provincial and inter- 
provincial labour movement during June was 
from Winnipeg, and comprised the transfer 
of 87 workers, 58 within the province and 
29 to points outside. Provincially the Dauphin 
zone was the destination of 1 hotel cook, 1 
edgerman and 1 sawmill labourer, and Brandon 
of 2 hotel employees, while to various points 
within the Winnipeg zone were despatched 
27 farm hands, 14 construction labourers, 1 
cookee, 4 carpenters, 2 bricklayers, 1 timber 
cruiser, 3 highway construction teamsters, 
and 1 hotel porter. The workers travelling to 
other provinces included 8 pulp loaders, 3 bush 
workers, 2 farm hands, 1 _ construction 
labourer, 2 ‘hotel workers, 1 camp cook, 1 


town domestic, and 1 chore boy going to Port 
Arthur, 3 hotel employees to Regina, and 6 
farm hands and 1 farm housekeeper to various 
rural points in Saskatchewan. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Sask- 
atchewan offices during June totalled 39, of 
which 29 were to provincial points, the balance 
representing an interprovincial movement. 
Within the province the Regina office effected 
transfers of 1 highway construction cook and 
1 labourer to Yorkton, 1 teacher and 1 hotel 
clerk to Saskatoon, and of 1 general labourer 
to Prince Albert, which zone also received 1 
hotel cook from Saskatoon. The remaining 
provincial transfers, however, were to the 
agricultural districts of the province, which 
received 17 farm hands and 6 farm household 
workers, the Regina and Saskatoon offices 
being chiefly responsible for this movement. 
The 10 workers going outside the province 
were river drivers travelling from Prince 
Albert to employment in the Dauphin zone. 

In Alberta 86 workers took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate during June, 83 of whom went to 
employment within the province, and 3 to 
points outside. The latter were farm hands 
journeying from Edmonton, 1 each going to 
the Saskatoon, North Battleford and Moose 
Jaw zones. Provincially, Edmonton trans- 
ferred 3 farm hands to Lethbridge, and 23 
miners, 17 loggers, 14 farm hands, 5 farm 
domestics, 9 highway construction workers, 
3 waitresses, 1 hospital cook, 2 sawmill work- 
ers, 1 carpenter, 1 tool dresser, 1 survey worker 
and 1 domestic to employment within its own 
zone. In addition, from Calgary 1 farm 
hand travelled to Drumheller, and 1 town 
housekeeper to Edmonton. 

The labour movement both within and 
from the Province of British Columbia during 
June originated at Vancouver, and included 
the transfer of 18 workers, 16 going to pro- 
vincial centres and 2 outside the province. 
Within the province the Penticton zone was 
the destination of 3 highway construction 
workers and 1 engineer, while Nelson received 
2 carpenters and 1 hotel waitress, Prince 
George 2 farm hands and 1 miner, and Revel- 
stoke 2 cooks. In addition, 2 hotel workers, 
1 mill labourer and 1 farm hand were shipped 
to employment at points within the Van- 
couver zone. The 2 interprovincial transfers 
were of farm hands going to Edmonton. 

Of the 513 workers benefiting by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transporation rate 
during June, 387 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 102 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 17 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during June, 1931 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during June was $8,470,738; this 
was a decrease of $3,397,433, or 28-6 per cent, 
as compared with the May total of $11,868,- 
171, while in comparison with June, 1930, 
there was also a decline of $10,150,749, or 54:5 
per cent, the value for that month having 
been $18,621,487. The aggregate for the first 
six months of 1931, viz., $57,472,274, was lower 
than in 1930 and also than in most years of 
the record; in this connection it is important 
to note the considerable decline in the whole- 
sale costs of building materials, the Bureau’s 
index having fallen from 144:°5 in January- 
June, 1920, to 83-6 during the first half of the 
present year. The 1926 average equals 100 
in calculating these index numbers. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued more than 2,000 
permits for dwellings valued at over $4,500,000 
and some 2,600 permits for other buildings 


estimated to cost approximately $3,000,000. 
During May, authority was given for the 
erection of over 1,200 dwellings and some 
3,100 other buildings, valued at approximately 
$5,800,000 and $5,300,000, respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1931, was recorded 
in Manitoba, where there was an increase of 
5:8 per cent. Of the declines elsewhere, that of 
$2,007,749, or 45:2 per cent, in Quebec was 
largest. 

As compared with June, 1930, there were 
decreases in all provinces, Ontario reporting 
the greatest loss of $6,817,132 or 63-6 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
recorded increases in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with the preceding month, 
but a decline as compared with the corre- 
sponding month in 1930. Montreal showed 
a reduction in the former and an increase 
in the latter comparison, while Vancouver re- 
ported decreases in both comparisons. Of 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
ee 


Cities June, May, June, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island— 
Charlottetown.... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 89, 740 225,530 236, 064 
SP ahiax’ hs. eee 74,755 192,150 140,610 
New Glasgow....... 13,075 7,005 1,600 
FSV ANC eee ee ke 1,910 26,375 93, 854 
New Brinswick..... 135, 860 206,055 150,470 
Fredericton......... 33, 795 17,960 55,000 
ONCLONG tee an ee 35, 700 70,590 26,135 
wpaintoOnn.e ne tee: 66,365 117,505 69,335 
Quebee...............| 2,433,114] 4,440,863 | 2,844,854 
*Montreal—*Majison- 
ROUVES: . eee. k 2,078,663 | 3,639,504 | 1,985,518 
TQuebeel verte eroan..a 284,791 590, 054 505, 811 
Shawinigan Falls... 3,800 |22 5 seeaeee 5,500 
*Sherbrooke......... 14,700 46,100 117,500 
*Three Rivers....... 3,900 32,505 8,500 
*Westmount......... 47,260 132,700 222,025 
Ontario.............. 3,908,152 | 4,734,714 | 10,725, 284 
Belleville;.......... 3,105 27,925 13,800 
*Brantiord soa a.ee 20,945 35, 154 38,047 
Chathamyn 9 vnc 16,550 11,300 32,952 
Fort William........ 56, 850 36,450 60,500 
"Galt. satis. | 27,373 20,045 27,001 
+ Catlin Page, 10,065 24,185 29,701 
“Hranmlton.2 tote 326, 600 489,000 | 1,066,550 
*Kunestonie! + sees: 143,435 71,851 , 848 
*Koéchenoer. een ee ~ 120,987 73,980 129,811 
SLondon: 2 ...werees: 3 110,505 193,915 194,980 
Niagara Falls....... 14,640 21,740 31,140 
SHAW Adres: OL ane 13,070 8,865 16,450 
*OttawalGa ou, Be 504,905 647, 255 255,480 
Owen Sound........ 3,500 14,025 20,150 
*Peterborough....... 72,790 87175 484,105 
SPorepA rohur. aie 35,205 31,685 42,685 
*Strationd ee..« anda. 16,702 10,593 28,531 
*St. Catharines...... 54,792 18,542 58,620 
“Stu bomiags Ae. fut: 61,090 625 72,300 











Cities June, May, June, 
1931 1931 - 1930 
$ $ $ 
Saris fabian | 4,765 15, 675 90,014 
Sault Ste. Marie... 13,209 47,275 48,654 
HOLONUOw. Aes...mae tA 1,557,697 1,472,862 6,961, 184 
York and East 
York Townships. 599,351 1, 184, 565 598, 188 
Welland, 270020: 13,745 ,015 16,140 
*WINGSOR ss, otis Peven 2 63,465 58,620 259,795 
East Windsor..... oO 5,000 26,845 
Riverside......... 2,060 5,075 6,600 
Sandwich......... 2.025 7,625 18, 240 
Walkerville....... 20,000 3,000 23,000 
Woodstock.......... 16,976 26, 692 21,443 
Manitoba............ 605, 885 578, 139 1,085,430 
*Brandones oe, che 38,775 7,879 1,600 
St. Boniface......... 7,560 19, 260 62,780 
*Winniperts 4.24 .c. 559,550 551,000} 1,021,050 
Saskatchewan....... 257,955 266,385 LAT TET 
*Moose Jaw... . «hai. 3,620 4,280 26,075 
SRering sek. be? 145,815 54,555 452,002 
*Saskatoon.......... 108,520 207,550 769, 700 
AIDONta.. cece. 396, 761 433, 652 928, 434 
*Oaleary oe. eh ae 183, 781 213; 355 278,881 
*HaGmMontLOnee ms snct 4. 187,485 190,830 442,520 
Pethbridee.... 0.1. + 19, 130 25,765 196, 453 
Medicine Hat....... 6,365 3,702 10,580 
British Columpbia.... 643,271 982, 833 1,403,174 
Kamloops... <5. 0s .. 4,430 18,964 , 615 
Nananno.) Oa 2,000 3, 285 1,000 
*New Westminster... 41,610 54,250 106,300 
Prince Rupert....... 9,610 23,250 36, 260 
*Vancouverss.... 60.5 530,565 826,910 1,062,500 
North Vancouver... 9,430 17,784 9,450 
SVICtOria. tee oe 45,626 38,390 185,049 
Total—61 Cities....| 8,470,738 | 11,868,171 | 18,621,487 
*Total—35 Cities....| 7,609,424 | 10,198,374 | 17,249,102 
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the other cities, New Glasgow, Kingston and 
Brandon indicated improvement over May, 
1931, and June, 1930. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing May and June, 1931, and June, 1930; the 
39 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


Cumulative Record for First Half-Year, 
1920-1931—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
June and in the first six months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first six 
months of the same years are also given. 








Average 
Indexes Indexes of 
Value of of value wholesale 
- Value of permits of permits | prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first six first six |materials in 

June months months first six 

(1920=100) months 
(1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

POD ea. 8,470,738] 57,472,274 93-1 83-6 
19308S.... 18,621,487) 85,413,985 138-3 98-6 
19294... 27,816,692] 124, 609,267 201-8 99-6 
1028 ses 0. 22,751,960] 102,036, 987 165-2 97-0 
1300 18,363,239] 80,842,719 130-9 96-6 
EOD. ac. 18,718,050] 78,760,419 127-5 101-0 
1025 ss s+. 14,915,884} 65,899,717 106-7 103-1 
1924 <p n94. 13,967,006} 60,674, 154 98-2 110-8 
MODS wan, 14,286,252) 73,047,496 118-3 111-4 
1922)... 17,052,582). 71,281,674 115-4 108-0 
POQTS 2... 14,240,934] 55,771,684 90-3 131-0 
1920% asc. 14,113,794] 61,754,710 100-0 144-5 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE GF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUN#, 1931 


EPORTS received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter April to June, 1931, indicated a 
considerable increase in the volume of business 
transacted when comparison is made with the 
corresponding quarter of 1930, as there was a 
gain of over 12 per cent in the number of 
positions offered and of over 14 per cent in 
placements effected. This increase, however, 
was entirely due to work undertaken by the 
municipalities and provincial governments 
under the Unemployment Relief Act, and in- 
cluded such undertakings as highway and 
park improvement, bridge, sewer and _ side- 
walk construction, land clearing and repairs to 
buildings. This work, which is shown under 
construction and maintenance in the accom- 
panying table, resulted in the placement of 
large numbers of workers, the gain in this 
group over the corresponding quarter of last 
year being more than sufficient to offset re- 
ductions in all other divisions. Of the declines, 
those in services, manufacturing, logging and 
farming were the most pronounced. Pro- 
vincially, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia showed gains over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1930, while losses were 
recorded in New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period April to June, 1931. 
From the chart on page 917 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will 


be seen that the curves of both vacancies and 
placemenis in relation to applications ros? 
slightly during the second half of April, but 
declined during each other half month period 
of the quarter and at the close, both curves 
were about 17 points lower than at the same 
date in 1930. During the period April to 
June, 1931, there was a ratio of 58-5 vacancies 
and 55-8 placements for each 100 applications 
for employment as compared with 66-9 
vacancies and 62:7 placements during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offere. 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,333, of applications registered 2,279 and of 
placements effected 1,273, compared with a 
daily average of 1,190 vacancies, 1,778 ap- 
plications and 1,116 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the second quarter 
of 1980. 

During the three months April to June, 1931, 
the offices of the Service reported that they 
had made 99,534 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 94,175 place- 
ments, of which 35,285 were in regular em- 
ployment and 58,890 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 24,379 
were of men and 10,906 of women, while casual 
work was found for 46,722 men and 12,168 
women. A comparison with the same quarter 
of 1930 shows that 82,527 placements were 
then made, of which 46,497 were in regular 
employment and 36,030 in casual work. Ap- 
plications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 131,738 men 
and 36,927 women, a total of 168,665, in con- 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry a —_— ————- ————— 
n n n n 
® ta o 2 a = uy 
(3) eS it (S) @ ° a o @ 
Wa) ee a hs ee ee 
E ® 2 8 @ a 8 By a 8 @ a 
> 4 ie) > —G 2) > [om e) > —G é) 
Manufacturing 262205. 0.0005. SS Ee econ 69 24 42 50 ai 29| 279) 288 6} 2,392] 1,570] 724 
Animal products edible..............2..-- 14 10 ea shart Pcs Pei: 21 19) es 63 2 34 
Hurand its products... Use .d ss Mamet mte nl Mem iaies Hevea: © | beens Gaps «iell Bie wes 3 aa Af ened! 1 
Leather and its products ic. Sheen peter fered csieie cea tette + lissessswsors |e wiececere | hese eieye 3 Hl redeians 55 43 8 
Lumber and its products...) 22.) 20.. Geen. 9 6 2 14 4 10 53 AGEs Te. 346} 286 48 
Musical instruments: ..... 222 > Gece sete alee Rallis suse clfeceicto’s = [icvoseiabe: «|icro's « ate] Miers @balel ot. c oketab smyt~ fel tniacate ole 15 4 11 
Pulp and paper products}... 222s. een Cece. 6 11 feria ae 1 39 33 2 143 70 70 
Rubber: products (5)... Meine Mae eee teal ee ee sies sleuss ates = |e bare ls > | eiSbove Melf atone oot 11 3 2 74 71 1 
(Fextile products: !.....5.2.tee cee ceees 1 PURE... | Reoeell orcomere ties braces 34 26 dir 214 eealS5 50 
Planti productd;-edible..i3 3.4 Besse 2 4 Siete siz 14 3 11 11 8 1 281 145) 134 
Planteproducts N0O.S. 00. hc5 2 c0e Oaeee ee ee et ec fie scarce Lette: « | eels s, of Gre sw ofeiarelsio oo 5 Dike eee 30 22 9 
Wood distillatesivcis iy ja'hii Reta ors hates ce larcrereisiel lc drcie ~ sl ale ee & wl] oeyerareraliars overs Gilieiigre deal erations eit wickePe stale Spee y | Carers atl) barsiaiere 
Chemicaland allied“ productss- cree eee eee ele ss isis cores oil's vsleisiell arele ererel tomes niet lerorenco s iaieletenens 125 78 42 
Clay, zlass-and stones.\). .. 22s oetercte ia Tete Dp. A eee 16 LG eee: 73 46 23 
OLCCLTIC CULTONE. «cia. ae) store eideletuseare nome Ch heehee Ol occeerasee sree. 5 1 Pee eae 1G 68 9 
Bleetrie apparatus: .c8 .iiacae ean cattle oe siete sPRORIAT a treiere fists o- Dla 1 8 8S ae 155 86 66 
Tron and steel products ...cccce-<c.ssece eae 22 4 17 9 3 6 58 OS] ocesrae 526} 352} 149 
Non-ferrous'*metaliproducts fig -t48. coe mello ell te tue tal sicle lek 5 Dt ano eee | ee ae. ee 111 79 27 
Mineral products 24.0 sc + ton anes te eee Oe ee 6 6 OCLs Poe ae] Ree teers pats 63 30 32 
Miscellaneous 2. oo. wc. oss oc ace es cc ee mn lace thy [Powe tae 1c Ao] oe ce Cioteghe | aon 12 pi eae 40 28 10 
BiGSGiNE - « os.cee ne « agis een cle oes Oe EERE 87 81 Sl ukSol emi oalcn tee: 342) 436 4| 1,369} 1,102) 138 
Fishing and Aum ting, . «os. 8. < <qvses tee cicero olen tial cise neh ose ere * <1] axe lonotopsil ioe sei 8i| oy se. eceell = Mhssaxolsih iotehahacalllata aletake 1 DA sek 
Parming..).5....:42-.btdetiss Dae tee sae 39 36 1 12 1 4 ee 109} 107)...... 2,837] 2,564) 205 
Mining 5) ee es oes oe 2 dl eccneate BIAS taal ees 6 1 ri 123} 110 13 
Coals. ides... aed. adet. ie eee 1 Wi Bees te OR era's bolepaie coral] pee pear olla et 3 Ghaswrees 
WEEE ai GOTOS «oo acca oy oases cys aT ee ER oa cabo 'e ceil isises OG aistarua|iceie. cts 0 lspsyesiee 5 Bete oe 90 ie 13 
Non-metallic ores 3s... 2 eee eee ANS SB etes, 0. MWD, Ae he beet 1 Liter tee 27 Bilnavoee 
Communication.................. sce eeeeee Renee eer eral ae os aioli cessed ete amscaree tine teow enetanct iin ahaderers 41 32 9 
Transportation . 3% 0d assay ent sateneees 126)...... 126 20 5 15 19 AG |... tine 407} 154) 251 
Forwarding and storage.............0s00- RNs coor 7 TOlees es 10 18 174 leans d 294 76| 216 
Railway elise rs cats ROD. ae erate chk oe 1 Alusd sche eea eal tans | tee 23 9 14 
Shipping and stevedoring................. eC ee 119 IN Kaien de 5 i, ARE SEP 85 65 20 
Bae’ Sine, Mer Nee eke wa tae setae Pentel Cereite.« (ss cates 4 Als... Meee hear eel omnee 5 4 1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 7641 189) 568} 143) 129 13) 1,094) 1,129 4127, 444! 4, 092/23, 351 
Railway. Selva eee, . LE eee 25 22 1 2 Obes. 25 Zee Meee 613 593} 16 
TGP Waa ita’: 1h ctdcanies vatee enlses coer 659} 121) 534) 114) 106 9 46 AGT is deears 18,458] 1,696)16, 757 
Building and Other... ns. .0cs es cectee acct 80 46 33 27 21 5| 1,023} 1,058 4] 8,373) 1,803] 6,578 
SOPViCES 55 20S ois. ssajsisouidce'e  pamiteek Sete 1,677) 194] 1,357] 1,950} 238] 1,698] 3,563) 2,021) 654/17, 289] 5,126) 9,345 
Governmental Aires sos. decctce oe foes 6 lee ee Bllisa tener toile seholickee «ache ace cele tae Neves ies 733 533} 200 





PRON aici 5 noe 0's0 agp wang Oe Aes oes Ae 1,551] 340] 1,197] 1,094] 355] 691] 2,426) 2,302] 161/41,741/10, 967/30, 450 
EW ODOT sAECNESE Vee SEs tae ne tee 1,411] 194] 1,088} 1,308} 205} 1,088] 3,110) 1,740] 514]11,586} 4,253) 4,511 





trast with a registration of 131,547 persons ment offered during the corresponding period 
during the same period of 1930. Employers of 1930. 

notified the Service during the second quarter In another section of this issue will be found 
of 1931 of 98,657 positions, of which 71,531 a report in detail of the transactions of the 
were for men and 27,126 for women, as com- employment offices for the month of June, 
pared with 88,020 opportunities for employ- 1931. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ee ae reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
June, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The em- 
ployment situation in the United States 1s 
further indicated by unemployment percent- 
ages based on statistics compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, the 
source of these statistics being returns ob- 
tained from the trade union locals in 24 rep- 
resentative cities. Summary figures for July, 
1931, and previous months are reproduced be- 
low. 


Great Britain 


Employment during June showed a further 
decline, on the whole. Unemployment in- 
creased in pottery and glass manufacture, in 
the motor vehicle, cotton, wool, lace, textile 
bleaching and finishing, and clothing indus- 
tries, and in building and public works con- 
tracting; and there was a further decline in 
coal mining and in general and marine engi- 
neering. 

There was some improvement, however, in 
slate quarrying, in the brick and tile, tinplate, 
jute, and artificial silk yarn industries, in the 
distributive trades, dock and harbour service, 
and hotel and boarding-house service. 

Employment showed little change and re- 
mained moderate in the southern part of Eng- 
land, but in the Midlands and the Northern 
Counties there was a decline, and employ- 
ment remained very bad. In Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland there was a slight im- 
provement, but employment was still very 
bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service. 
the percentage unemployed at June 22, 1931 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as tthose wholly unemployed), was 21:8, as 
compared with 20-8 at May 18, 1931, and 
with 15-4 at June 23, 1930. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at June 22, 1931, was 
16-4, as compared with 16-3 at May 18, 1931; 


while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
5-4, as compared with 4:5. For males alone 
the percentage at June 22, 1931, was 23-2, and 
for females 18:4; at May 18, 1931, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 21:9 and 17:9. 

At June 22, 1931, the numbers of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,851,421 wholly unem- 
ployed, 662,141 temporarily stopped, and 113,- 
824 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,627,386. This was 120,449 more than 
a month before, and 812,044 more than a year 
before. The total included 1,945,241 men, 64,- 
518 boys, 568,767 women and 48,860 girls. 

The 1,851,421 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,274,910 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 489,640 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 86,870 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,691,786, in- 
cluded 233,274 men, 5,606 boys, 44,973 women 
and 2,768 girls, who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. : 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at June 22, 1931, was 
2,697,978, and at June 29, 1931, it was 2,735,- 
882. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of ‘the 
United States Department of Labour, reports 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
June, 1931, as compared with May, 1931, 
based on returns from 45,911 establishments 
in 15 major industrial groups, having in June 
4,644,057 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $110,891,821. 

The combined totals of the 15 industrial 
groups show a decrease of 2:0 per cent in 
employment and a decrease of 4°5 per cent 
in pay-roll totals over the month interval. 

Increased employment in June was shown 
in 3 of the 15 industrial groups; Canning and 
preserving, 26-1 per cent; laundries, 0°8 per 
cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 2°4 per cent, 

Decreased employment was shown in the 
remaining 12 groups: Manufacturing, 2:6 per 
cent; anthracite mining, 5-2 per cent; bitu- 
minous coal mining, 4-9 per cent; metallifer- 
ous mining, 3-8 per cent; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, 3:6 per cent; crude petro- 
leum producing, 4:2 per cent; telephone and 
telegraph, 0-6 per cent; power, light, and 
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water, 0-4 per cent; electric railroads, 0-7 
per cent; wholesale trade, less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent; retail trade, 0-9 per cent; 
and hotels, 1:0 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 


Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In July, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 11 per cent; in 
July, 1929, 9 per cent; in July, 1930, 22 per 
cent; in July, 1931, 18-9 per cent. The per- 
centages since the beginning of 1931 are as 
follows: January, 19-8; February, 19; March, 
18-1;, April, 17-7; May, 17-1; June, 18-3; 
July, 18-9. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour, approximately 5,200,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during July. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
EBight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 
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Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Hight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 


‘for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 


tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 


time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
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in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council. that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
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hours. ‘Chese conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “ current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. Inthe event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
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wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of the second floor of Fisheries 
Experimental Station No. 2 at Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. George Scott, 
Prince Rupert, B:C. Date of contract, May 18, 
1931. Amount of ‘contract, $6,725. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 933 8 
Comient:workers.cinisisc gee sae kt 0 624 8 
Bilectriciansyt.s... gelc).\3)io cee ae 0 933 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 60 8 
IGADOUTEESH, Geld sur Ate Oee eae 0 574 8 
Painters and paperhangers......... 1 00 8 
Plasterers vane: ! 2 SER 1925 8 
Plasterers’ “helpers... . eit, aoe 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 123 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 75 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 1 124 8 
Rodfers—abinglett..dsciecek eae 0 933 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 65 8 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at High 
River, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Ber- 
nard P. Scanlan, Medicine Hat, Alta. Date 
of contract, July 28, 1981. Amount of con- 
tract, $29,191 and unit prices. 
schedule inserted 
follows:— 


A fair wages 


was in the contract as 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 


Bricklayers, masons and hollow tile 

LAVORSE. .S.6FkE .. dnish tbs} «eee 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Concrete ‘finishers. 1) 20)... 
@oneretesfloaters.,....\.. .0. oo ieee oe: 
Concrete mixers. ./. 2.)J eee aes 


Electricians’ helpers.............:. 
Engineers—steam hoist (1 drum). 
Engineers—steam hoist (2 drum)... 
Engineers—gasoline hoist.......... 
MEAWOUTET Sacto Rae oe ee ee 


vie 


Painters and elaziers. oc.ss0 hws eles 
RISSUCLONS Ge: kote hes ue See 
IRlasterers’ jhelpers... . {i000 %..aaee 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Sheet metal workers’ improvers.... 
STONCCHELCTS 55 +. peceye 2 PY dp beeen Oe 
Structural steel workers............ 
Teamsters with team. and wagon... 
Mer 9 2.20) LAV-ClS),, 0. ov 0 sete aE 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 
SIBTIGESCULOISY «cco. une occ Create ine 
Pruekieri vers: 20) ..fxech fee oe aes 


bole 


iH 


CrMOrMOCrFrFOFRCOFORFOCOrRrFOCOOFrCOrFOCOCOrFrFF. 
or ON OONWHONNAITPOR HE ONONNE Oooo 
SRSRRSRSBRARANSESRSRASARSSSSSSS 
[o ole ole ole ole ole ole ole oe ole ole ole ole ole ole ole ole ole che oe oho ole oho he ole che she oie kes) 


Construction of a heating plant at St. Anne’s 
Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Heaters, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 21, 1981. Amount of 
contract, $8,574. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers: «t0s.« ttc eeteeot erent $1 20 8 
Painters nine nts RES sills ord orate 0 85 8 
Soar bGCLS. «tes «ce cdeyaiuss eee ale al 0 90 8 
Welders nee eo hie eae eee 0 75 8 
Boilernsetters.. :sesereea.- + baer 0 75 8 
TSAISOUROES:. hc kde os cee eee 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 00 8 
per week 
Motor truck driver... 20s ts. ote 20 00 8 
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Installation of heating appuratus in the Sig- 
nal Station, Sorel Harbour, Sorel, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Francois D. Coron, Sorel, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 22, 1931. Amount 

of contract, $975. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at the West Pier, Port Dover, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Chatham Dredging 
& General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $13,600. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was imserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging harbcur, Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1981. 
Amount of contract, approximately $23,516. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging at Little Caribou, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, NS. Date of contract, July 9, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,743.80. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging Saint John River, between 18 and 
74 miles above Saint John. N.B. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 9, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $12,415.20. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging at the eastern entrance channel of 
harbour, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 11, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,520. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Dredging western entrance of harbour, To- 
ronto, Ont. Name of contractors, C. 8. Boone 
Dredging and Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 15, 1931. Amount 
of ecntract, approximately $217 640. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging at the Canadian National Raal- 
ways’ dock at Key Harbour, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging & 


Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 17, 1981. Amount of contract, 
approximately $54,980. The General Fair 


Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging channel from St. Lawrence River 
ship channel to Nicolet lower wharf, Nicolet 


River, Quebec. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Cummins & Robinson, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
ecntract, July 17, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,068.20. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction Co. 
of Canada, Litd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 21, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $38,775. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Post Orric—E DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1931, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 


of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 


ment to the workers of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 

Making 


Type, Brass Crown Seals, 
lens; eto-~ 


ell agate esa ne Ltd., haa Be 


tawa, Ont. 


Metal Dating Stamps and 
Cancel- 


486 35 


Making and Repairing Rubber 


Stamps, Daters, ete— 


Pritchard-Andrews viay Ltd., Ot- 
fawa, Ont.” .”. PEAS 


Making up and Supplying Letter 
Carriers’ Uniforms— 
J. H. Shuttleworth, Toronto, Ont 
Slingsby Mfg. Co., Brantford, 
Ont. pa 63 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P. a 
Workmen Uniform OR Mont- 
real, P.Q.. 85 24 
The Wolfe Cap C5e5 Montreal, 


PC) 7.8 825 00 
Grant-Holden-Graham, “Litd., "Ot: 
tawa, Ont. «., SA 732 68 
Hamilton Uniform Cap 0. Ham- 
iltenOnt. i554 Cae 70 00 
Scales— 
Hat ohar ds Saas te | Cons Ji Ot- 
tawa, Ont. open ten 625 00 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 


Pritchard- engi bh ie eh Ot- 
fayvea, Ont 4%. hae nee 235715 





In the list of officials of federal and provin- 
cial labour departments, boards, etc., which ap- 
peared on page 859 of the last issue, the name 
of Mr. Robert B. Irving should have been 
given as acting commissioner for Workmen’s 
Ccmpensation in New Brunswick, in the place 
of Mr. James L. Sugrue, deceased. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


oyna is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
the majority of cases, the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. Joun, N.B—Crrtain Jos PrINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Loca No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1931, 
for an indefinite period until either party gives 
30 days’ notice of change. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, August, 1930, page 969, with 
the following exceptions: 


When additional help is required, employers 
must apply to the union for it and_ the 
union will endeavour to furnish competent help, 
it being understood that no other help shall be 
employed without the approval of the union. 


If any member considers himself unjustly 
discharged, he may apply to the union for 
redress and if not satisfied with the decision 
may extend the appeal to the executive council 
of the International Union. 


Wages for day work are unchanged at $35.20 
per week for foremen, linotype operators and 
machinists and $33 for floor hands and mono- 
type keyboard operators. For night work, 
wages for foremen, operators and machinists 
are pert per week and for floormen $36 per 
week. 


MontrEAL, QueEBEC—CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
Puoto ENGRAVERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Puoto Encravers Union, Locau No. 9. 


A strike to secure this agreement with one 
firm, which began May 4, 1931, and is still in 
effect, was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, page 639, and July, page 760. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change 60 days 
before May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, December, 1930, page 1454, 
with the following changes: 


Any firm operating under agreement with 
this local and having branches in other cities 
shall operate those plants in agreement with 
the International Photo Engravers’ Union 
under whose jurisdiction they exist. 

Minimum wage for journeymen photo 
engravers $45 per week. Foremen to receive 
$5 per week extra as in previous agreement 
and there shall be a foreman in each plant. 
The minimum wage for night work is $5 per 
week extra as was also provided in the previous 
agreement. 

If necessary to reduce the working hours 
in a shop, such reduction shall be uniform 
throughout the plant, and starting and quitting 
time will be the same throughout. While 
working under a shortened schedule of hours, 
all time worked in excess of the reduced 
schedule will be paid at overtime rates. A 
week’s notice must be given of any desired 
reduction in hours. 

The number of apprentices allowed is one 
to every seven journeymen employed. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$10, first half of second year $12, last half of 
vecond year $16, first half of third year $20, 
second half $24, first half of fourth year $28, 
second half $32, first half of fifth year $36, 
second half $40. Apprentices will be paid for 
all holidays during first three years. 


Vancouver, B.C—Vancouver PHoto ENcrav- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Puoto Encravers’ Union, Locat No. 54. 


This agreement, which is for the period 
January 1, 1929, to December 31, 1934, and 
from year to year thereafter until either party 
gives 90 days’ notice prior _to expiration, was 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 
1929. Under this agreement the minimum wage 
rate for journeymen photo engravers for the 
two years beginning January 1, 1931, was $60 
per week for day work. It has been agreed 
however that a wage reduction of 10 per cent 
be in effect during the four months in which 
the 40-hour week is in effect this year, that is 
from July to October, 1931, inclusive. 


Vancouver, B.C-—Certarn Datmry NEWSPAPERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND Assistants’ Union, Locat No. 
69. 


Agreement to be in effect from September I, 
1930, to August 31, 1934, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives notice of 
change 60 days before September 1, of any 
year. Any questions as to a new agreement 
will be settled by conciliation or arbitration 
as provided below, and this agreement will 
remain in effect until all differences are settled. 

Members of local union only to be employed 
if competent men available; if not, any other 
members of the International Union may be 
employed. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, a 48-hour 
week; for night work 7% per night, a 45-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Employees who 
have left the building and are called back to 
work thirty minutes or more after regular 
hours will be paid $1 for such eall back in 
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addition to overtime pay. Christmas Day, 
Labour Day and Dominion Day, double time: 
work on Sundays except for regular edition, 
double time; work on Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and New Years Day, 
time and one-half, provided that it will be 
permissible to work on the last mentioned four 
holidays for 53 hours day or 5 hours night 
for a full day’s pay. 


Wages: $1 per hour for day work and $1.063 
per hour for night work. When a shift works 
part day and part night, the night scale will be 
paid, except that on Saturday night (for a 
regular edition either Saturday night or Sun- 
day morning) an extra 50 cents for the shift 
in addition to the night scale will be paid. 


One apprentice allowed for each four journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. Apprentices in 
their third year to receive at least one-third 
of journeymen’s wage, fourth year one-half and 
during last year two-thirds. 


Foremen to have the right to employ help 
and to discharge them for certain specified 
reasons. 

Seven days’ notice of discharge due to reduc- 
tion of staff will be given and employees will 
give seven days’ notice if resigning. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work received from or destined 
for unfair employers, and also to refuse to 
work in offices where either the stereotypers 
or typographical department is unfair. Em- 
ployers are to be protected against walkouts, 
strikes or boycotts. 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party will be selected and all disputes 
will be referred to it. If unable to agree, the 
matter will be referred to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the arbitration agreement in force 
between the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association» and the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO, AND CERTAIN OTHER 
Cities —THREE ELevator COoNSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE COMPANIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF Exevator Con- 
sTrucTorS, Locats No. 50 (Toronto), No. 
90 (Hamitton), No. 96 (Orrawa). No. 
89 (Monrreat), No. 101 (Quessc), No. 
102 (WINNIPEG), AND No. 82 (VANCOUVER). 


The standard international agreement which 
was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1930, June, 1928, and December, 1927, 
provides that the wage rate for journeymen 
in each city be determined by the average rate 
of the five highest paid of seven specified build- 
ing trades. Under this provision the wage 
rates for journeymen reported to be in effect 
at June 1, 1931, are as follows: Local No. 50— 
Toronto, $1.25 per hour. Local No. 90— 
Hamilton, $1.10; Windsor, $1.87; St. Catharines, 
$1.10; Kitchener, 91 cents; London, $1.03. Local 
No. 96-—Ottawa, $1.04. Local No. 89—Montreal, 
$1.07. Local No. 101—Quebec, 84 cents; Halifax, 
$1. Local No. 102—Winnipeg, $1.28. Local No. 
* 82—Vancouver, $1.25. These rates are the 
Same as reported in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1930, with the exception of the rate 
at Halifax which hag increased from 88 cents 
to $1 per hour. 


Toronto, ONv.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS AND 
THE Mason AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
oF TORONTO AND VICINITY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Locan No. 793. 


Agreement in effect from April 15, 1929, to 
December 31, 1930, and thereafter unless either 
party gives sixty days’ notice prior to its 
termination. 

Contractors requiring engineers will call on 
the union for them, but if the union cannot 
supply them, they may secure engineers else- 
where. 

Hours: 9 per day except where engineers are 
required to raise steam before operating, then 
one hour will be allowed straight time. All 
jobs working twenty-four hours will be worked 
three shifts of eight hours each. 

Overtime: time and one-half except when 
working overtime in emergency cases or if 
engineer on next shift does not report, straight 
time to be paid. Sundays and holidays double 
time. 

Wages for engineers operating hoisting 
machines (except steam and power shovels), 
steam driven concrete mixers, compressors, 
pumps or other steam driven machines used in 
building construction: $1 per hour. This does 
not include the hoisting by what is commonly 
known as the Barrow and Sling gas hoisting 
machines. 

During the term of the agreement no member 
or members of the local union will leave their 
work to take part in any sympathetic strike 
without sanction from their International Union 
headquarters and then only after arbitration 
with their representative from headquarters. 


GUELPH, OnTARIO—THe Mason ConrtrAcTors 
or GUELPH AND THE BricKLAYERS, Masons 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Locat No. 3. 

° 


This agreement, which came into effect April 
1, 1930, for one year has been extended - to 
March 31, 1932. Either party wishing to 
change it, must give three months’ notice prior 
to the expiration date. 


The union agrees to supply to the best of 
their ability sufficient journeymen to the con- 
tractors. No union member will be allowed to 
work for any person, contractor or company 
who employs non-union bricklayers or stone 
masons. The shop steward on the job may 
examine the working cards of members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

For work on Saturday afternoon, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for bricklayers and masons: from April 
1, 1930, to July 1, 1930, $1.124 per hour; from 
July 1, 1930, to expiration of agreement $1.20 
per hour. 


Any union member desiring to engage in 
contracting or sub-contracting must first resign 
his active membership. When any firm or 
company comprises more than two members, 
not more than one member will be permitted 
to lay brick or stone. 


No union member will be permitted to work 
for an employer who lays brick by the thou- 
sand or bulk or lays stone by the perch as 
distinct from the furnishing of material; this 
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will not apply on percentage jobs or altera- 
tions where portions of the material are on 
the ground. 

The union will not order any strike against 
the contractors parties to the agreement, nor 
will any union member leave work before the 
matter is brought before the joint arbitration 
committee for settlement. This committee will 
consist of three members of each party who 
will in turn appoint a chairman if necessary. 


Sv. CATHARINES, ONTARIO—MASTER PLUMBERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 244. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to June 1, 1930, and thereafter from year to 
year until either party gives three months’ 
notice of change before June 1, of any year. 

Only union members to be employed or men 
willing and eligible to become union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Master plumbers are also to work only 
8 hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1 per hour. 


One apprentice allowed to every’ three 
journeymen but apprentices employed when the 
agreement came into effect were to be retained. 
Apprentices to serve in one shop and for five 
years unless otherwise agreed upon; of these 
five years, three will be as a helper and two 
as a junior. 

Each employer may employ a man to do 
general helping. Each steamfitter will be 
allowed one helper only who may be an 
apprentice or a labourer; any additional help 
must be labourers who will not be classed as 
apprentices or helpers and will not be per- 
mitted to handle the tools of the trade. 

For out of town work, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time during working hours. 


Should any grievance arise, it will be 
referred to a committee of equal numbers of 
master and journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 


Nracara Fatrs, ONnTARIO—MAstTER PLUMBERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 667. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1929, to April 30, 1930, and from year to year 
until either party gives two months’ notice 
before April 30, of any year. 


Only union members to be employed. All 
men who were working when this agreement 
came into effect and were eligible for union 
membership were to become union members 
within thirty days. 

No union member will do any work pertain- 
ing to his trade for anyone but an established 
sanitary and heating engineer. Union members 
will not make rules or regulations which would 
curtail the output of work or make restrictions 
that would interfere with the operations or 
directions of employers. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. In case of necessary 
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repairs or finishing a repair job if it will not 
take more than one hour, it may be done at 
the regular rate. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters, $1 per hour. Apprentices who have 
served four years and passed the examination 
will be paid 70 per cent of regular journey- 
man’s rate for first year and 80 per cent for 
second year, after which time they will receive 
the minimum journeyman’s rate. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time at single time with 
this exception: when men are working within 
ten miles of the city and travelling by radial 
or working within 15 miles and being trans- 
ported by automobile they will be paid from 
the time they leave city to 5 p.m. but will 
return on their own time up to 6 p.m.; after 
which time single time to be paid for travelling 
time. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men; for any additional help required, the 
members will co-operate with the employers by 
using labourers under the supervision of a 
journeyman. 

Any dispute will be referred to a joint con- 
ference board consisting of three employers and 
three journeymen who will meet when neces- 
sary. If unable to adjust such dispute, the 
matter will be referred to the general office 
of the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters and no strike or lockout will occur 
until an officer of this association has rendered 
a decision. 


WInbsor, ONTARIO—THE LATHING AND PLAS- 
TERING SUB-SECTION OF THE BUILDERS AND 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION oF ESSEX 
CouNTY AND THE OPERATIVE PLIASTERERS: 
AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL. 
AssoctaTIon, Loca No. 345. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1931, to June 16, 1932. 


Foremen must be union members and are to 
have power to hire and discharge men. On all 
jobs in the district done by contractors or 
employers who are not local men, fifty per cent 
of the men employed on these jobs must be 
members of this local union, as long as there 
are members of the local unemployed. All 
cornices, moulding and coves shall be run with 
moulds made by members of this local union 
and only two members of any contracting firm 
may work with tools. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: all overtime and work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen: $1.25 per hour. (The 
rate previously in effect was $1.50 per hour). 
Foremen to be paid $1 per day extra. 

For work out of city, car-fare both ways and 
travelling time both ways will be paid. 

Tools must be carried from one 
another in working hours only. 

No person shall help a journeyman at plaster- 
ing or handle his tools except an apprentice 
or employer. 

Scaffolding must be made safe; union mem- 
bers must not work over open salamanders. 

A standing committee consisting of three 
members of each party will be selected and 
meet once a month to take up any matters to 
be adjusted. 


job to 
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EDMONTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON SocIETY oF 
Domestic, SANITARY AND Heatina ENcI- 
NEERS, INCORPORATED, AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PrumsBers, GAS AND STEAM- 
FITTERS, Locat No. 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 27, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice by January 
31, of any year. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, September, 1928, and July, 1927, with 
the following exceptions: 


For work out of the city, transportation and 
travelling time to be paid by employer as 
before, but the employer will only pay for 
room and board for one plumber and/or one 
steamfitter on the same job. 


Journeymen will drive a car or truck in con- 
nection with the work if requested by employer, 
the car or truck to be supplied by the employer. 


The rate of wages is unchanged at $1.20 per 
hour for a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


WINDSoR, ONTARIO, AND VICINITY.—EssEx Dt1- 
vision, Hypro Execrric Ramways, AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
Eiectric RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE June, 1929, page 678, with the follow- 
ing exception: 


The wage rate for sub-station operators has 
been increased from $130 to $140 per month. 


The wage rates for motormen, conductors, 
one-man car and bus operators are unchanged, 
the following being still in effect: 52 cents per 
hour for first six months, 57 cents for second 
six months and 62 cents after one year’s 
service. 


Service: Public Administration 


Port ArtTHUR, ONTARIO—THE Pusric Uti- 
TIES COMMISSION OF THE City oF Port 
ARTHUR AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF EXLEcTRIcCAL Workers, Locat No. 
339, AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Execrric Light AND TELEPHONE DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE City oF Port ARTHUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1930, page 1335. 

The wage schedule is unchanged and is as 
follows: sub-foreman 90 cents per hour, first 
class linemen 88 cents, second class linemen 65 
to 81 cents, groundmen 50 to 684 cents, cable 
splicer 933 cents, cable splicers’ helper 65 to 
81 cents. 


Fort Wi11AM, Onrario—TuHE Hypro-Exec- 
TRIC COMMISSION OF THE City or Fort 
WILLIAM AND THE City or Fort WILLIAM 
Pueiic Utizitigs COMMITTEE AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 339, aNnp ALL OTHER 
EMPLOYEES OF THE Hypro-Exectric Com- 
MISSION AND THE TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one at Port 
Arthur mentioned above which was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, November, 1930, with 
the following exceptions: 

The clause is not included which provides 
that one man in each department may if neces- 
sary work from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. and from 7 
p.m. to 11 p.m. six days per week at straight 
time. 

Permanent meter readers are to be supplied 
with suitable uniforms, caps and overcoat. 

Wages: the same wages as at Port Arthur 
are in effect for sub-foremen, linemen, cable 
splicers and cable splicers’ helpers, and the 
following classes of work have also been in- 
cluded: line foreman $210 per month, telephone 
troubleman $183.75, meter foreman $183.75, 
meter testers and installers $157.50, meter in- 
stallers $147, meter readers $110 per month for 
first year, $120 for, second year and $127 for 
third year; operators $110 per month for first 
year, $120 for second year, $130 for third year 
and $139.20 for fourth year. 


————— 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during July was 
again slightly lower, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being downward from the 
levels of the previous month. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $8.11 
for July as compared with $8.16 for June; 
$10.91 for July, 1930; $10.98 for July, 1929; 
$10.80 for July, 1928; $10.92 for July, 1927; 
$11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for July, 1925; 
$991 for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; 
$10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; 
$16.84 for July, 1920; $13 for July, 1918; and 
$7.42 for July, 1914. The prices of beef, veal, 
bacon, lard, milk and butter averaged slightly 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget averaged $18.28 
at the beginning of July, as compared with 
$18.36 for June; $2126 for July, 1930, and 
July, 1929; $21.01 for July, 1928; $21.10 for 
July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 1926; $20.70 for 
July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 1924; $20.65 for 
July, 1923; $2067 for July, 1922; $21.53 for 
July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
In fuel, anthracite coal was slightly higher. 
Rent was down in the average because of lower 
quotations for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was lower at 
71-7 for July, as compared with 72-2 for June; 
85-3 for July, 1930; 97-2 for July, 1929; 96-0 
for July, 1928; 98-5 for July, 1927; and 100-1 
for July, 1926. Seventy-seven prices quota- 
tions were higher, one hundred and eight were 
lower, and three hundred and seventeen were 
unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower and three were higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and Vege- 
table products group, due to lower prices for 
barley, rye, wheat, flour, bran, shorts and cof- 
fee, which more than offset higher prices for 
flax, corn, sugar, raw rubber and linseed oil; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, because of lower quotations for cotton 
fabrics; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to declines in the prices of lumber 
and sulphite pulp; the Iron and its Products 
group, due to lower prices for scrap steel and 


scrap iron; and the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
because of declines in the prices of copper, 
copper sheets, and copper wire bars, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of lead, 
antimony, tin, silver and zinc. The Animals 
and Animal Products group was slightly 
higher, due to increased prices for hides, cured 
meats, steers, and hogs, which more than off- 
set. lower prices for lambs, milk and raw furs. 
The Nicn-Metaillic Minerals group was also 
slightly higher, mainly because of increased 
prices for coal. Higher prices for bicarbonate 
of soda and white lead caused a slight ad- 
vance in the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of decreased prices 
for flour, bran, shorts, coffee, woollen yarn, 
cotton fabrics and galvanized pails, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of anthracite 
coal, cured meats, eggs and sugar, and the lat- 
ter because of lower prices for lumber, wheat, 
barley, raw furs, calves, lambs and copper, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of raw cotton, raw silk, hides, steers, hogs, tin, 
lead and zinc. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods declined, because 
of reduced prices for wheat, rye, corn, calves, — 
lambs, woodpulp and copper. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods were fractionally ‘higher, 
owing mainly to advanced quotations for rub- 
ber, sugar, cured meats, butter, cheese and 
steel sheets. Domestic farm products, articles 
of marine origin, articles of forest origin, and 
articles of mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city. etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 
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Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GazertTEe 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 


the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufh- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazETTEe a table of percentages 
iof changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazxetTtn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917,. 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73°8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 

(Continued on page 944) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGH 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA Pes 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the i included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family 
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25-0] 28-0] 33-0} 32-0} 33-0] 68-0} 84-0) 63-0] 49-0)§44-0/§58-0/§53 -0/§54-0] $53 -0/§48-0]§48-0)§33-0/§33 0 
18-0] 19-5} 21-0) 22-0] 21-5] 40-5] 44-0] 30-0) 28-0} 27-5] 31-0] 29-0] 30-5] 31-5] 31-5] 31-0) 25-0] 25-0 
10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 11-6} 23-2] 34-2) 19-8} 19-8)§20-6)§21-8)§21-8}§21-6]§21-0/§20-6)§20-2/§18-6]$18-6 
8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2) 17-0] 17-6) 17-4] 16-8] 15-8] 16-4] 18-2] 23-8) 19-0] 12-4] 12-2 
9-9| 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 18-1] 22-9} 29-1] 21-3} 24-9) 19-7} 20-7| 19-8] 19-2} 21-9] 21-3] 20-7] 17-2] 17-0 
11-5| 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8) 18-6) 15-5) 15-8] 15-1) 13-5] 13-7] 15-9] 11-8] 12-0 
21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6) 50-0} 33-6) 31-6] 33-6] 32-0] 28-4] 26-8] 24-8] 24-8 
10-0] 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 10-2! 20-4] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8} 23-8] 16-0] 15-0] 16-0] 15-0] 13-6} 12-8] 12-0] 12-0 
8-2] 8-3] 8-7) 8-9] 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 18-9) 16-6/$17-9)§18-0/$17-8|$17-8/$17-5]$15-0/ $13 -8}$13-8 
8-7| 8-7] 9-1} 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2) 16-6)§17-9/$18-0)/§17-8]§17-8/$17-6]§15 -0]§13- 8 $13 -8 
8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-41 11-2] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 138-5) 15-1) 15-4] 15-2) 15-1) 15-1] 14-2} 12-3) 12-3 
24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3) 66-0/197-4] 35-9] 43-9) 52-5) 45-1} 85-9) 81-0] 48-3) 48-2] 87-3} 33-7] 34-2 
7 7 -7 8 8 -9} 1-0] 1-0} 1:0} 1-0) 1-0; 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-90 

$i $s {$s ] $s $ $1; §. bc8 ase ile | eaaleae $ 
5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-42/13-00/16-84/10 -96|10-27) 10-17) 19.49/11-07/10-92/ 10-80 10. $8 10° ot 3. 16) 8-11 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc c Cc Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
9-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 5-0] 4-4] 4-0) 4-0) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0) 4-0} 4-0 
39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-2) 73-8/105-0/110-9]105-8) 107-8] 103 -2/106-2]101-2/100-8)100-6)100-0} 98-5}1.00.0 
31-1] 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 38-0! 58-7] 76-6] 75-6] 68-8} 70-7] 62-9} 68-2] 63-3) 62-6) 62-8} 62-8] 61-7) 61-6 
32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5! 69-2] 82-2) 87-4] 77-0) 80-2] 76-2] 75-7) 75-9) 75-7| 76-5) 76-4] 73-6) 73-2 
92-6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 50-8] 63-3] 62-5] 58-5) 59-0} 55-3] 55-9) 56-2] 55-9] 55-1) 54-2) 54-2] 53-8 
94-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-5) 27-8] 37-21 33-7] 31-3) 30-2) 30-3] 30-8] 31-3) 31-0} 31-1) 30-8] 29-5) 29-8 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1-50| 1-63} 1-76] 1-91} 1-89] 2-80) 3-64] 3-70] 3-41) 3-48] 3-28] 3-32] 3-28] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24) 3-18) 3-18 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-81! 6-38) 6-83] 6-95) 6-97 6-89 6- “8? ons 86) 6-91) 6-98) 7-07) 6-99] 6-95 





tity 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ib. 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ 
Veal, shoulder| 1 “ 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ 
Pork, leg .¢as. Ls 
Pork, salt..... ese 
Bacon, break- 
ash. ch. suas ys 
Lard, pure oe ks 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ 
TKS aio alates 6 qts. 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. 
Rue cream- 

Aa erds Pasi ff 
Checco, old.. te 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ 
Bread. 2:3. ae 15; & 
Flour, family..}10 “ 
Rolled oats....{/ 5 “ 

LOO} «Rea OF se 
Beans, hand- 

picked.......] 2 “ 
Apples, evapor- 

BLE. ih. age. oC 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... ie 

ugar, granu- 

lated: #. cst. 4 ¢ 
Sugar, yellow..} 2 “ 
Tea, black..... 1, 
Tea, green..... pet 

Offer... see a“ 
Potatoes.......} 4 bag 
Vinegar........|Sie qt. 
All Foods.....}...... 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib. 
Coal, anthra- 

cat ae 146 ton 
Coal, bitumin- 

Si dak faut 5 

Wood, hard Cdk 
Wood,-soft..an|5 
Coalsoll.t aoe 1 gal 
Fuel and 

lHight*s .cs:c |). .8..4,- 
Rent. .....). 0.5 1mo 
{Totals 





$ 


$ $ $ $ > $ 
9-37|10-50/12-79|14-02/ 14-17) 20 - 66/26 - 92) 21-53| 20-67 





$ 
20 -63/ 20-70 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
21-30/21- 10) 21 - 01/21 - 26) 21 - 26) 18-36) 18-28 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








ee eee ewe 
see eee 
ee a 


sere weee 


British Columbia.... 


ee $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ |$ $ 

5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-24]13-14]17-09]11-12)10- 1 10-65]10-53]11-12/10-64]10-76)}10-97/10-98) 8-41) 8-43 

5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38/14-52]10-34] 9-29] 9-40) 9-66)10-06) 9-82) 9-73)10-05)10-15) 7-95) 8-06 
5: 38 5-831 6-551 7-04] 7-07|12-81/16-63]11-13] 9-99]10-29]10-16]11-21/10-84/10-54/10-61/10-97| 8-40) 8-41 
5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-92/12-91/16-03]10-42] 9-72] 9-71] 9-88)10-32]10-13) 9-91/10-13/10-02) 7-53) 7-49 
5-01] 5-60| 6-50] 7-20] 7-29]/13-05/17-05|10-74|10-28]10-08]10-22]11-23]11-01/10-87/10-85)10-81) 8-04) 7-97 
5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52)12-75/16-54/11-04/10-02} 9-53}10-14/10-47}10-34/10-29/10-67/10-64) 7-61) 7-54 
6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99/12-90/16-25/10-99) 9-82]}10-14]10-56]10-55)10-98)11-02}11-32)11-08) 7-84) 7-68 
6-021 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-78|13-01/16-70/10-91) 9-86] 9-87/10-81/10-77|10-86)10-79}11-35)11-20) 8-07) 7-96 
6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78|13-86]18-23|12-19/11-30]11-17/12-09]11-90)11-96)11-78)12-40)12-26) 9-36) 9-32 


- meee) ft eee) i pe eee A eee) i el ees tt nl oo SS 


+December only. 


§Kind most sold. 


*For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


See text 


~ 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 











Beef Pork Bacon 

Pres) ae 3 *2 id r-| S S 

LOCALITY pees car a oe oe bo bs = os 8 | O88 

ee ern aires 4 sa.) 2 eR | ve | 88 | oo | so 

6/85) ae} 86] ac] Ss | o Aa | 836/856] 4c | 2c 

STS a ei li meoei hats oes 6 oy | SET |RSS) ke -o 

28} 88) ce} SSeS oS.) 2 45 |xgt | S65] 85 a5 

mal} Of2/58)/ Ga} ea 8 & 3 2a = i= 2G SA 

wa [amt —G wn wD = = fy n Q j20 ise 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28-8 | 23-7 | 241-9 | 15-6 | 12-4 17-5 26-2 23-2 22-6 29-2 33-6 49-8 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 31-0 | 26-3 | 23-6 | 18-6 | 14-4 16-9 26-7 26-1 23-5 29-2 33-4 43-9 
t— Sydney > Oe eee 30-8 | 23-4 | 23-8 | 19 15-6 By ee he ote 24-7 24-6 28-7 32-2 46-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32-5 | 28-2 | 24-2 | 17-4 | 19-7 14-0 23 26-7 24-0 30-0 34-1 45-7 
3-—Amherst,.!. 2... bess. 3s 29-0 | 25-0 | 21-5 | 17-5 | 12-5 96-0 botoe past 53-3 19-2 30-0 35-0 50-0 
4—Halifax................. 33-4 | 25-9 | 24-8 | 19-9 | 15-7 16-4 28-7 24-0 22-1 27-5 31-1 52-0. 
5—Windsor.............0.. 30-0 | 25-0 | 22-0 | 20-0 | 15 0 20-0 30-0 30-0 27-5 30-0 35-0 47-5, 
6—Truro-/05, fee ee 30-0 | 30-0 | 25-0 | 18-0 | 15-0 15-0 25-0 28-0 23-7 29-2 33-2 52-2 
P.E.I.—Charlottetown....... 30-0 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 21-5'| 17-5 LGZOMM Det 24-0 20-0 27-3 30-3 40-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-2 | 25-4 | 24-5 | 17-2 | 14-4 16-9 23°79 26-3 22°38 30-6 34-7 51-4 
8—Moncton............... 28-3 | 24-2 | 20-7 | 15-0 | 12-8 18-0 32-0 26-7 20r4 26-0 28-2 48-0 
O-St Jdbn. tte. . hye, .b 35-7 | 26-7 | 28-0 | 20-0 | 16-3 oe ee eee 30-0 24-3 33-7 38-8 55-0 
10—Fredericton............ 37-2 | 25-8 | 27-5 | 16-3 | 14-7 13-0 20-0 25-0 22-5 33-3 36-7 54-3 
11—Bathurst............... 27-5 | 25-0 | 21-9 | 17-5 | 13-7 17-5 25-0 23-5 21-0 29-3 35-0 48-2 
Quebec (average)...... 25-2 | 21-7 | 21-9 | 14-6 | 10-3 11-6 24-1 20-1 19-9 28-1 32-0 49-6 
2—Quebee.. 62 eh sik 29-1 | 23-2 | 21-7 | 16-4 | 10-1 10-4 26-0 20-7 22-8 29-7 34-5 48-6 
13—Three Rivers.......... 22-2 | 19-0 | 21-7 | 13-8 | 10-0 14-2 20-0 18-0 20-6 on -3 33-6 47-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-0 | 24-0 | 26-0 | 19-2 | 16-0 14-0 25-0 28-0 91-2 28-5 33-0 48-4 
15-—Sorel os Wag) es iNeo 24-0 | 21-5 | 23-0] 11-0 | 7-0 8-0 20-0 16-5 17-7 31-0 33-3 48-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-3 | 19-3 | 18-6 | 13-2 | 9-0 11-0 23-3 15-1 16-0 27-6 30-0 48-4 
fA 8t. John's ..5: 29. 25-9 | 23-0 | 20-8 | 14-5 | 10-8 13-5 30-0 21-0 18-5 27-6 33-0 53-1 
18—Thetford Mines........ 19-5 | 18-2 | 17-7] 15-2] 9-5 15-7 22-0 16-9 20-6 28:3 35-0 50-0 
19—Montreal............... 29-8 | 25-7 | 27-6 | 14-8 | 11-1 8-2 26-6 22-9 21-0 27-4 28-4 52-4 
20 ial | Sees a. okf sak be 25-4 | 21-8] 20-4] 13-4] 9-6 9-7 23-7 21-6 21-1 25-1 27-5 50-3 
Ontario (average)............ 29-2 | 23-8 | 21-5 | 15-4 | 12-2 18-5 26-1 9359 22-9 26-9 30-8 49-3. 
ile Oye RO AE FP | 30-9 | 25-7 | 23-7 | 16-8 | 11-3 16-7 26-6 22-0 20-5 26-7 29-7 51-2 
22—Brockville............. 32-0'| 27-0} 23-7 | 16-3 | 9-7 12-3 30-0 29-1 22-5 32-7 35-2 50-8 
23—Kiheston, 62 he,4) hse 30-5 | 23-7 | 21-2 | 16-9 | 11-0 13-9 25-2 20-7 18-5 93-1 28-3 47-4 
24—Belleville.............. 27-4 | 20-4 | 23-6 | 14-6 | 11-0 19-8 28-0 23:7 of 37 29-7 32-7 48-8, 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-0 | 24-2 | 24-5 | 14-3 | 11-8 17-6 27-5 23-0 25-0 25-9 29-0 47-1 
oe -Oahawars, |. Gos vests «6 28-6 | 23-8 | 20-4 | 15-4 | 14-0 16-5 28-0 23-6 21-7 27-9 33-8 49-0 
i Oa OF, Pee 27-7 | 21-0 | 20-7 | 14-3 | 10-2 19-5 25-0 25-0 22-7 27-8 30-8 48-0. 
823—Toroito! i: SPS Pd 31-0 | 24-1 | 22°7 | 14-7 | 13-1 16-4 22.3 23-4 oF.7 29-1 34-6 52-9 
29—Niagara Falls. ........ 29-0 | 24-4 | 25-21 17-2] 9-7 92-5 30 23-5 26-0 27-4 31-0 52-1 
30—St. Catharines......... 27-8 | 23-0 | 20-6 | 14-5 | 9-4 TP ne 22-8 19-0 24-7 27-2 48-3 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-7 | 25-7 | 22-3 | 15-9 | 13-6 19-7 20-7 oges me es 25-5 30-7 51-2 
go Branthort,... 00. od, ee se 28-8 | 23-3 ' 21-4 | 14-8 | 10-1 18-1 28-3 24-3 25-0 24-8 28-7 50-4 
30 —“ialtt 2s Res. 31-0 | 26-2 | 23-0 | 17-0 | 14-1 20-2 25-0 24-2 25-0 27-2 28-8 49-4 
Sb Gueiph-*, . G4 Hk... 29-0 | 23-0 | 20-0 | 14-0 | 12-0 17-5 25-0 19-3 24-3 24-7 28-9 47-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 25-8 | 22-0] 17-5 | 14-3 | 11-0 J By aon ed 21:8 20-0 23-0 26-5 46-6, 
36—Woodstock............. 28-8 | 24-0 | 20-5 | 15-3 | 12-1 17-1 22. 21-3 22-5 93-3 27-0 47-8 
37—Stratford............... 28-7 | 24-5 | 20-0 | 15-5 | 14-4 20-0 25. 52 Q°K WG ek.) 25-8 29-2 47-4 
age 1s a ey 28-4 | 23-6 | 20-8 | 14-3 | 11-4 16-3 26- 24-3 21.2 27-7 29-3 50:4 
39—St. Thomas............ 27-8 | 23-0 | 19-8 | 14-2 | 13-0 Vik ee 23-2 23-5 26-8 30-3 48-7 
40—Chatham.............. 26-2 | 21-7 | 18-8] 13-9 | 9-1 20-0 25- 21-7 22-0 24-6 30-1 48-5, 
41— Windsor) seid ihe ies en 26-5 | 20-0 | 20-0 | 14-7 | 12-0 18-0 25- 24-0 22-7 23-7 28-4 47-9. 
42—Sarnia SOOOU PGi RE th Ra aca oo 31-0 25-0 25 0 17-5 15-0 91-0 29- 21-5 94-2 23-8 97-5 52-0. 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-5 | 20-0 | 22-5 | 15-0 | 13-0 20-0 25- 21-5 20-0 28-6 31-8 51-0 
a ——Neotth Bay! 4.5. 0..5 30-0 | 26-0 | 19-0 | 12-5 | 13-2 18-0 ONS ee oe 20-8 27-5 31-6 47-4 
45—Sudbury............... 33-9 | 26-6 | 26-8 | 18-0 | 14-8 th ane 24-5 24-2 29-9 34-1 48-6 
49—-Cobeltram kos Lieto 28-7 | 25-0 | 19-0 | 17-3 | 13-8 20-0 26- 24-0 25-7 27-2 31-2 48-I 
47—Timmins...... des Oitut 31-0 | 25-0 | 22-0 | 18-5 | 12-3 23-0 30- 26-0 25-0 99-2 32-8 50-0. 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 28-8 | 24-6 | 19-0 | 12-7 | 11-6 17-1 23: 93-4 24-7 97-5 32-5 49-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 27-3 | 22-8 | 20-3 1 16-11 12:1} 19-41 30 yy are ep eee | oe a ieee 
50—Fort William........... 29-3 | 23-6 | 21-8 | 16-3 | 16-1 18-0 25- 24-0 23-8 30-6 35-0 49-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-8 | 19-9 | 20-1 | 13-3 | 10-5 15-2 22. 20-7 29-7 27-0 31-5 47-0 
Bi tnnipepa A). hie tes 28-2 | 20-7 | 21-4 | 12-9 | 11-0 14-9 21- 21-4 22-0 26-5 30-5 46-1 
Po TENDONS Jia inapn aly has 23-4 | 19-1] 18-8 | 13-6 | 9-9 15-5 93- 19-9 19-3 27-5 32-5 47-9 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 25-5 | 20-4 | 16-9 | 12-6] 10-0] 16-8] 23. 19-4] 17-6] 30-6] 36-3] 49-9 
So--Reving. 2). ae 25-2 | 20-4 | 16-9] 12-0] 10-2] 14-1] 92 18-5] 15-0] 28-7] 35-9] 50-8 
cE ea Alberts... Ses 25-0 | 20-0 | 15-0 | 12-0 | 10-0 20-0 25- 20-0 20-0 30-0 37-5 40-0 
le peed se ee 23-6 | 18-7 | 17-7 | 13-3 | 8-9 14-2 22 18-4 17-8 31-8 37-2 50-3 
ae 0086 JAW. ee es sive 28-3 | 22-6 | 18-0 | 13-0 | 10-7 18-7 93 -e = 31-8 34-6 55-0 
erta (average)............ 26-5 | 22-0 | 19-8 | 13-8 | 10-7 16-6 24. 22-1 22-9 31.3 37-6 49-1 
Par ae pS 8 RB tee Sea 27-5 | 23-7 | 23-5 | 16-2 | 11-1 18-1 26- 23:01. 494-8 36-4 41-2] 52-5 
OR ON ale j BL Sy ator aes raps be hs Py 12-5] 9-2 15-0 25- 25-0 | 21-0 24-3 37-5 50-0. 
oe Hela Ee Lona 27-2 | 23-4 | 20-7 | 13-4 | 10-8 16-6 24-3 21-2 24-1 33-3 36-5 46-3 
er eek soe epeetenoeees 28-9 | 22-7 | 18-2 | 13-7 | 11-7 17:0 | 22-8 22-5 20-1 34:4 38-6 49-0 
Brig mee Ssdpin WAU ee Coy 26-5 | 21-7 | 17-7 | 13-4 | 10-9 16-1 23-2 19-0} 25-0 28-0 34-2 47-5 
" se olumbia (average) .| 31.5 | 26-0 | 23-6 | 17-0 | 15-2 23-2 32-4 26-2 26-2 37-3 42-5 54-6 
OR St Sa er acinar 29-0 | 25-0 | 20-0 | 15-0 | 12-5 21-5 30-0 25-0 24-5 35-7 41-0 52-0 
pms 7 eaedeecsecneenens 33-5 | 26-5 | 27-5 | 18-2 | 15-7 25-0 32-5 28-0 26-0 34-0 40-8 53-3 
64—Trai Wiscin: ie ed tea GE 31-7 | 26-0 | 25-7 | 22-5 | 19-0 24-0 36-5 28-7 27-5 41-2 47-5 57-5 
“Eos estminster......] 39-3 | 25-7 | 22-2 | 15-3 | 14-7] 21-9 29-5 26-3 29-2 36-9 42-5 52-2 
a beth oben tarteenes 31-8 | 24-8 | 22-8 | 14-9 | 15-6 22-6 35-0 24-4 25-1 33-8 38-4 56-2 
—~VICtOTIA.......02 eee eee 31-4 | 24-8 | 22-5 | 15-3 | 13-9 22-1 30-8 24-1 21-9 36-6 40-7 54-3 
68—Nanaimo............... 35-0 | 29-2 | 25-8} 19-6] 19-0] 27-5] 35-0] 26-0] 25 39-3 | 44-3] 56-0 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 29-4 | 26-2 | 22-4 | 15- 11-0 20-9 30-1 27-0 30-7 40-5 44-4 55-0 





eee ee en ee ee 
a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1931 


Salt cod, 
boneless, 
per lb. 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 


(kind most 
per lb. tin 


Canned salmon: 
sold) 






Lard, pure leaf, 


best, per lb. 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 
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cents 


19-0 
16-9 
15-0 
20-0 
18-0 
16-7 
15-0 
16-5 
18-0 
17-5 
18-5 
16-3 
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Cee eee este se eoceet seo se ere nfoerecrosele Gonssnsetseasncceccivrescrsers 


2 
¢a 5 
&& -v 8 
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Bu’, | 338 
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aa} SEE 
se) = 
cents cents 
Py i 18-0 
Bee S Te ee 6: 
aor PIR ee. 
B0a2e we 
SU” * GIRTAT SR 2% 
BO) Shree. 3 
SO” BSAA} 
OR, Rel! 2 
SU | Scream 
See ON. M8, 5 
So Bite do 
SO. MEA OE, | 
S| fee ae 
24-3 22°38 
715 Gil | | Neale 2 ie 
80-35 23 
32-28 20-22 
Be “|PeOt es. 
ao es Solas 2 20 
30-32 25 
28-4 19-6 
29 25 
29 23 
30 20 
28 18 
2p 15-20 
26 16 
23 18 
30 15 
30 25 
30 18 
30 15 
32 20 
35 18 
5) oe ee 25 
Pts FO | ae 20 
Kiet os. 20 
27 20 
pee, 19 
25 Ze 
31 14-16 
Lae Beh 15 
FAD Ne (ec Ay ae 23 
202 [Leek 
32 20 
ees. 15 
eee che a 14 
ey sR he oe 18 
25 17 
32°53 16-0 
35 18 
30 10-18 
27-0 13-0 
25-30 15 
25-30 10-12 
28 8 
25 18 
25-7 13-9 
30 20 
25 18 
20-25 10-12-5 
24-28 10 
25 10 
aor4 [Reet .. 
30) URS at .., 
BOs ewe ee S,, 
SOP Tee Hes. 
TS) es 
Lor feo Pkg: 
Zn Re Yen's 
25 


Seer rereto reserves 





a eee ay 


merce nesforessece 


play aise. 0) ail ® 2.0 eae See 





22-7 


Cree er erfe rece certs eereseeriveesccas 





cents 
27-9 


22:3 





16-1 


17-2 


_ 
oO 
lr) 


Eggs 
mn 
a, (ee 
2 bee 
na = 
aoe |B ge 
rt bh IM OO & 
$salezee 
Fy (6) 
cents cents 
24-4 20-3 
27-5 23°90 
29-6 24-1 
25-6 22-3 
23-3 21-0 
30-1 26-1 
27-5 20-0 
28-7 24-2 
20-0 16-0 
24-6 22-3 
26-0 22-7 
26-8 22-0 
25-4 22-3 
PAS i SAS ae 2 
25°74 21-8 
25-8 21-2 
25-5 23-0 
28-0 23-2 
Dla] 21 
25-1 22-0 
Dies 22-7 
20°8 18-0 
31-3 24-8 
25-4 20-7 
23°6 19-9 
27-3 20-9 
196 [ie tate ae 
21-9 19-5 
21-7 18-5 
20-3 17-8 
25-6 20-8 
20-0 18-0 
26°7 21-3 
24S, [hrs eee ee 
25-4 23-3 
24-8 21-8 
22-7 19-1 
22-3 19-8 
23-7 19-8 
22-0 20-2 
19-4 16-2 
20-8 16-4 
21-5 19-1 
22-6 18-6 
19-7 16-3 
22-3 17-4 
21-2 17-7 
18-4 15-6 
27-5 23-7 
275. {hae 
29.7 |oaheeeee 
29-0 23-8 
26-4 25-2 
26-1 23-6 
27-4 23-9 
21-8 17-6 
24-6 19-6 
19-0 15-5 
19-6 15-4 
21-0 15-7 
Ig 7, 16-5 
19-8 15-1 
19-8 14-3 
21-9 16-4 
24-0 18-1 
15-0 1327 
22-9 17-6 
24-5 17-8 
22-9 14-9 
28-4 23-5 
30-0 24-5 
29-4 25-7 
31-0 25-0 
26-5 23-3 
25-8 21-9 
25-3 21-3 
26-7 22-0 
32-3 24-2 


Seep 


~_ 
—_ 

i aR 
Ste Re 


Butter 
x re’ 
yr — 
= 8 8 
RE BD se: 
2a oD mM 
pa | ae 
Ee Se 
8am py 
Q oO 
cents cents 
23°3 26-8 
24-7 29-3 
25 28 
25 29-3 
25-4 29-4 
22-7 28-7 
25-0 31-0 
25-0 29-1 
24-3 27-7 
22-6 27-9 
25-5 27-4 
25-0 31-2 
24 28-1 
16 25-0 
21-8 24-3 
21-3 24-1 
24-0 24-3 
20-2 24-0 
Nate 24-3 
donb eteds 24-5 
22-5 23-6 
20-0 23-1 
24-7 72 | 
20-0 23-3 
23°3 25:8 
22-5 24-9 
eee sh 25-2 
20-8 24-0 
25-7 26-4 
20-8 24-2 
25-0 25-6 
23-5 26-4 
23-6 26-6 
21-0 26-2 
23-7 26-5 
24-0 27-7 
24-7 25-2 
23-3 25-5 
22-8 26-1 
21-2 25-0 
24-5 25-5 
21-6 25-3 
20-5 25-4 
25-4 26-3 
23-2 25-9 
25-0 25-3 
24-7 28-0 
22-5 24-5 
oe Nees 24-9 
21°5 26-8 
20-0 25-0 
27-0 28-8 
22-5 25-9 
25-0 27-0 
23:5 27-0 
19-9 24-7 
21-4 25-5 
18-4 23-9 
19-2 25-9 
21-7 26-1 
17-6 28-1 
18-7 23-5 
18-7 26-0 
21-6 27-8 
19-9 29-8 
21-0 26-7 
23-2 25-3 
22-9 28-6 
21-2 28-7 
27-9 31-0 
Sor th - 31-2 
28-7 32-2 
30-0 32-5 
25-7 29-4 
27-2 29-7 
28-9 32-3 
28-3 30-0 
26-2 30-4 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











= : Canned Vegetables 
aa oa : 
Pale? a os. Bo. 1 2h) Ge Oi 
: geet ae if eeESS ||. || BS | Sa ae 
Locality ae a 5 Uap] 8 x g is 38 
2S cS 5 Ae 3 y © 5 8B a 5 
YQ es az) . ier) a Ou oa a P| 8 8 <3} A g 
on a2 ‘62 Cc H~ rant xo on $3.5 nD NS 
$2 | 5 | ssh | S32] Se |] est | 28 | Se | ae | gs 
esl) £2 |e ses |) Se-| SS 1 Se | Sel eee ee 
oO faa 63) Fy faa fan a & Ay is) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23°5 a$-2 16-8 3:3 5:0 9-3 11-6 13-1 11-9 14-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-8 6-9 16-7 3:7 5-3 9-6 12-8 14:3 12-2 14-2 
ASV GNGY 8). o. dows Bt nee eee eee 22-8 7:3 16 3°5 5-2 9-9 13-6 14-2 13-7 13-7 
2—New Glasgow.............0000: 23-3 16-7-7-3 16-6 3-6 5-0 10-2 12-2 14-6 11-0 15-0 
Ss Arnab erates... dein dhe vce aE Oe 19-6 6-7 15-3 3-8 5-0 9-3 10-0 12-8 11-2 13-0 
Qa Baila xe 2004 calc beatae dns eg SE ees 25-9 6-7 17-7 3:5 5-7 9-4 13-9 15-0 12-3 14-3 
OB Wandsorw aye viederas Sets ss Steen 21-7 |6-7-7-3 18-0 4-] 5:7 10-0 14-0 15-0 14-0 15-2 
GSP BUT Ol a ees. doles Gpaiiolo SIO 23577 6-7 16-7 3:8 5-1 9-0 12-9 13-9 10-9 13-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 22-5 16-7-7-3 19-0 3-5 5-0 9-8 14-7 14-5 13-8 14-6 
New Brunswick (average) 2a°2 7:3 16-4 3-7 5-1 9-4 13-3 13-7 11-0 13-5 
5—-Moneton 220. was. e2.0 eee ee 20-5 8 16-0 3:8 5-2 10-4 11-7 14-2 12-0 13-0 
OS: JOD, Ags s'd. Sotrda nia be ee 24-5 7-3 18-2 3:4 5-0 9-2 12-5 13-7 10-8 14-0 
10—Fredericton...1....o2...6.@ 45+ 22-8 |6-7-7-3 16-5 3:7 5-0 9-0 14-1 13-9 11-1 13-8 
Ji DaAthurstanicedis Gaede ee eee 25-0 6-7 15-0 3-8 5-0 9-0 15-0 13-0 10-0 13-0 
Quebec (average)................... 20-8 5:2 15-4 3:5 5-1 8-4 11-5 11-1 11-9 13-4 
12—Quebecs. sac doe @haaed oe EE 25-3 6-7 15-2 3-9 5:3 9-4 11-8 11-0 11-7 13-6 
13—Three Rivers.) ....ce.... 02s ek 23-4 | 4-4-7 15-9 3:8 5-0 8-5 11-6 12-3 15-0 14-5 
14——Sherbrooke.... 6 .e.g0dahce ee oe 21-2 5 15-7 3:2 5-7 8-5 12-1 10-9 10-3 14-1 
15-=Sorelitc caccccdduatosc stan eee 18-5 | 5-5-3 18-0 3:8 5-0 7:5 10-0 12-3 10-8 13-7 
16—St- Hyacinthot..w.no<h deen 20-2 4-0 13-8 3-0 5:3 8-6 12-2 11-1 11-1 14-1 
17S DORN Sit. < 4< .'oSinn dA OEE 19-8 | 4-7-6 16-0 3:0 4-7 8-6 11-2 9-9 15:3 14-1 
18—Thetford Mines................ 18-3 4-3 13-2 3:2 5-0 6-9 12-0 11-1 11-1 12-3 
T)—Monitreal.s 2. a5 do0cdeaget eee 22-1 6-6-7 16-9 3:6 4-9 9-7 11-2 11-4 12-1 13-4 
PAD a a (oe ee erie. Fe. 18-0 | 4-7-6 13-9 3:6 5-0 7-8 11-8 10:3 9-9 11-1 
Ontario (average)................... 23°1 5-8 16-5 3-0 4-8 9-7 12-1 12-5 10-9 13-1 
21 OUlLAW ait Wao codec odgc soe 25-8 |5-3-7-3 17-1 3:8 5-5 9-7 11-4 11-8 10-6 13-0 
LoS LOCKVANLG. aac dens ctheiad one Sack oe 19-5 5-3 15-0 3:3 4-8 10-4 27 12-5 12-0 13-8 
29 -=- AON OSCOM Ask os dos Han 2 Cone Eee 17-1 5-3 15-3 3-2 5-1 9-5 11-9 11-5 10-0 12-6 
24 GlleviNheste a1 du gage ve pees ee 21-4 5 16-3 2-8 4-8 10-0 11-2 11-1 10-3 12-7 
29—Peterborough.....a2...000-26s< 19-1 4-7 15-0 2-9 4-3 9-4 12-2 10-5 10-3 13-5 
2 O-—- OS HAW as see ax toy aes eee oe 25-0 | 6-6-7 17-0 2-6 5-2 9-9 10-8 12-2 9-9 12-4 
Mera CUSUNUE: Yan re Sn RIM OEN Gme ERiC oe 2162 5-3 16:6 32 4-2 10-0 12-2 12-5 10-5 12-9 
Po HOLOULO are rc te sete LOE 27-5 |6-7-7°3 17-7 3-1 4-9 9-8 11-1 12-7 11-3 13-1 
29 -—NaacaraWalls.t:.:296! 20 tak ve 29-7 6-7 17-8 3:0 4-6 9-5 13-0 12-9 12-1 13-7 
30S t. (Catharines, »< 240.1 eee ae 22-6 5-3 16-2 2-9 4:6 9-2 11-8 12-6 11-1 12-3 
pl Hamiltenies dsc ean: oteRe Bee 25 = =|5-3-6-7 17-5 3-1 4-7 10-9 11-5 12-5 10:6 13-4 
oo DTAntiOpdyn ns da2 5 23; cdte eee 26-1 |4-7-6-7 16-4 2:6 4-5 10-3 11-8 11-1 9-9 12-9 
SOc CAG Bee den As ae ack Shee 28-1 6 17-6 2-9 4-8 10:3 12-6 13-2 11-2 13-6 
34-7 Guelph. ses ¢ cd552 macs ero 25-4 6 18-2 2-9 4-7 10-3 11-2 12-6 11-1 13-1 
Bo— Katehenene: : 4:2 reve of eto 22-4 6 17-2 2-6 5:3 9-7 11-3 12-1 10-3 12-9 
S0—Woodstoels...< 4: :<aaa. SeGaueee 23-8 | 4-5-3 16-0 2-6 4-5 10-2 11-7 12-2 9-7 13-6 
Bi Ur ation tisics aeas ast See eee 21-3 6 16-6 2-6 4-6 9-9 11-5 12-9 9-7 12-8 
oo Onda. wae oi 4sctarce i eboe 24-4 |5-3-6-0 17-3 3-0 4-6 7-1 12-3 12-3 10-5 12-2 
OU eek MOMAS s sAns saaes Aeon 21:3 5-3 19-3 2-7 4-9 10-9 12-9 13-6 12-2 13-9 
A0—Cbathamnn «+ dsc cakes: eee 21-1 4-7 15-3 2-8 4-9 10-0 13-1 12-9 11-6 13-1 
A i> WHDCUSOTs tres tts os een See ee 20-7 |6-7-7-3 16-7 2-8 4-0 9-4 12-9 11-9 10-2 12-9 
BD Aria, bes << eas tages Meee se 23-7 5-3 16-2 2-9 5-0 10-2 12-8 13-2 12-6 13-6 
Ao Owen sound... c9 )oienee hoe 23-2 |5-3-6-0 18-0 2-7 4-0 11-5 10-7 13-1 11-8 14-0 
44 OY tO DAY +540. eee Bee 20-0 5-3 12-5 3:5 5-5 8-7 12-2 12-8 9-7 13-1 
ADSI ISUT'Y. oan; te cas BO AS oe 23-7 | 6-6-7 15-7 3°8 5-6 8-0 15-7 12-8 11-4 13-2 
AG COD alban vee a. des hated koe 24-7 6 15-0 Be kas. 9-1 15-0 13-2 9-7 12-7 
Af Mad Sem. dene ak eRe 24-6 6-7 16-5 3-8 5-0 9-3 13-0 13-9 13-2 13-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-7 6 15-0 3:3 5-0 9-7 10-5 12-7 11-4 13-2 
49——Bort, Amphurs: ds orcs Qe aeons: 22 6-7 16-7 Bee 4-9 9-8 10-9 12-8 11-0 13-3 
a0 Wort Willaam,., J. 74. - adegegoes 21-8 6-7 16-5 3-2 5-0 9-4 10-8 12-0 10-7 12-0 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-0 5-9 17-9 3-2 4.9 16-9 12-1 14-7 13-2 15-1 
Ol Wann por be)\ Ps neg. eae ame 23-9 |5-6-6 16-7 3-1 5-0 10-2 11-3 13-9 12-5 14-7 
D2 TANGO sae sisishs os ale nd oa nals 24-0 |5-6-6-2 19-0 3-3 4.7 11-6 12-8 15-4 13-8 15-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-6 6-2 18-3 3-1 5:2 10-0 11-9 15-7 14-1 16-0 
DS OCING anodes ate RR ee 24-02\% b=607 | Eedaae.- 3-1 5-7 11-0 11-6 14-8 13-9 15-8 
p4—lenines Allert: 4.1.0 sae el 26-4 5-7 20-0 3-0 5-3 9-2 11-9 15-7 14-1 15-8 
09—- SASKALOOT aA he's «lteter oee 22-3 6-7 15-0 3-1 4.8 9-6 11-8 14-6 13-0 15-6 
O0— Moose Jaws 2. sts\\eaepis Lae ee gia 25-8 6-4 20-0 3-2 5-0 10-0 12-1 17-5 15-3 16-9 
Alberta (average)................... 24-1 6-7 17-1 3-1 4-5 9-5 10-1 13-6 12-7 15-3 
oi Medicine at. ies .te. acdsee nse 26-5 |5-7-6:3 16-3 3.2 4.5 9-4 10-5 14-4 14-6 16-2 
p= Drummelior.. Jt evaer «tee eee 22-7 7-4 20-0 3-2 4-4 MG OY 10-0 13-7 12-2 15-2 
DO AMON LOR se. <).hc<debas Aa Rane 21-6 b6-7 16-7 3-0 4-4 8-2 9-0 13-1 12-2 14-1 
60 Caloarye an Ata Rate oe 26-8 | 5-6-7 15-0 3-0 5-1 10-1 10-0 14-1 13-6 16-2 
Ol Eathibrid oe... tsa. oosnok ee 22-8 16-3-8-3 17-5 3-1 4-0 8-7 10-8 12:8 10-7 15-0 
British Columbia (average)......... 28-0 7-6 18-9 3:5 5:7 7:3 8-4 14-2 13-6 16-2 
G2 WeMNIGs se... ad dei tataa- Aas eee 27-0 8 15-0 3-4 4-5 8-1 10-0 14:6 15-1 17-4 
Os Nelson tars ce aaron Roe 29-2 8-3 17-5 3-5 5-0 9-0 9-3 15-0 16-7 17-1 
G4 rail 4 Pvc. ages ee 30-0 6-3 16-5 3:5 5-5 7-5 8-5 Boy 13-7 19-0 
65—New Westminster.............. 27-1 (6-3-7 , 21-7 3-5 5-2 6-6 7-2 14-4 12-7 15-0 
G6— Vanco verse ch ss eae nde ec roe 22-4 |6-3-7 23°3 3:4 5-1 6-4 7-0 12-8 10-9 15-3 
Of-— Victoriay wr cc AS ao aes nace Peek 26-0 8:3 19-7 3°5 5-8 6-5 7:5 13-6 13-1 14-9 
68 NatniniGan +. dine ade eee eee 31-4 8:3 18-3 3°5 8-0 7-7 9-7 15-4 13-5 15-7 
G9= Prince (Rupert sanae cee keee 30°6 823 Ae eee 3-8 6-5 6-6 7-9 14-0 13-0 15-0 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c New potatoes. 
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Potatoes _ Apples éi 
= = asl ¢ -t e : é 2 
‘6 * £4 th a = > & q 
Ea Eg R | <u Fs 3 3 by Ba at de og A 
= ad Ss: 4 ga a= | 9g & 3 ss gs ae 
> o 0 G Og g 2 8 ye = . o? Lome aay 
ae. >S OD ie} Qa ALAS g Cee g ae ee EES) a 
£2 a ay en ae Re) ae: ao = So 3 & laa oe 
adm aot S nz) 2 oo a= 3 o. a 
gEsl sy = = 21 SB NS jes] & 73 Sai By 5 
$oa.| “ah 8 8 $3 a 2a ‘soc =| a2 Sau a8 5 2 
fQ ° Ay Ay ey ica) aH oa} 6) s Ca. = 'o) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-1 7-5 | 1-027 22°7 31-3 17-0 12-0 15-3 17-0 64-2 23°8 53°5 41-3 
5:8 7-9 °801 16:40))....5. 88 15-0 12-1 14-5 16-4 61-8 23-4 53-6 40-3 
5-2 8-0 685 LG: Shi. 4. oche 15 12-8 14-3 16-3 44-0 28-2 afissaset eae 35-0] 1 
5:6 8-0 -770 1 © Crt Ra ie 1 ee 13-3 11:3 14-7 14-8 62-5 24-0 52-5 41-0 | 2 
5-8 7-7 +825 LSSOM Sees 17-0 13-5 13-7 15-0 51-7 19-0 50-0 42-513 
71 7-4 -807 L276) .). se 15-5 14-6 15:3 19-2 67-5 26-9 60-0 38-7 1 4 
5:7 8-2 +825 LD OR). cutee a. oe. 10-0 15-2 17-0 80-0 24-0 62-5 45- 5 
5-3 8-2 -894 117(4 0 Meee tie 14-4 10-6 14-0 16-0 65-0 23-5 53-0 39- 6 
6-5 8-5 -700 TOR...) RR. 2k Ok. 11-0 14:9 16-0 72-0 27-5 55-0 42. 7 
6-3 8-5 686 16-7 32-3 16-1 43-7 13-7 15:8 58-8 23°38 54-7 43- 
6:7 8-0 -606 15-0} eee 14-0 12-0 13-9 16-3 47-5 24-2 47-5 47- 8 
6:6 8-0 847 19-0 25-0 17-5 15-0 13+5 17-0 52-5 22-5 57-5 40 9 
6-8 8-0 -660 16-2 39-5 16-7 14-1 14-8 15-0 50:0 21-5 59-2 44-2 110 
5-0 10-0 630 SOS eS oc oe or 12-5 15-0 85-0 25'-Q el sated MOREE OS FR ll 
5-4 ven 1-685 20-7 34-7 15-$ 12-2 15-8 15-7 63-4 25-3 65-7 49. 
6-2 7-3 +882 18-9 25-0 16-0 ioe 14-8 17-0 64-7 23-3 61-8 40-3 |12 
5:0 7:3 1-040 20-5 25-0 18-5 14-0 17-1 IN SGH)9 eae Fe ee ee 24-6 75-0 41-7 113 
5-2 6-9 +958 1s OVOP leper n chy cp 16-4 11-0 16-1 16-8 48-3 26-3 68-0 41-4 114 
5-0 7°3 1-070 QO yall «eaten 15-0 12-0 16-5 13-5 50-0 30: Oe... aetna 50-0 |15 
5-0 7-4 1-030. 202071. seca 14-3 13-7 17-2 18-5 80-0 24s Oicl nie cee 40-0 |16 
5:5 7:0 1-125 25-8 50-0 15-5 11-6 15-0 16-0 83-0 283 Oels aaa tae 39-2 117 
4-6 7-2 940 18-5 85°08 |- V15:'0 10-0 14-7 14-8 58-3 DD tallies Aaya te 40-0 118 
6:3 6-8 1-136 22-0 38-3 16-9 11-4 16-1 16-6 80-6 24-9 57-9 37-6 119 
5-4 6-7 +863 2O-S% |). shee 15-6 12-5 14-4 17-3 42-0 23; Onillidcerh ee 38- 0 
5:7 7-5 1-099 24-9 28-9 18-4 12-6 15-2 17-5 63-1 3:2 53-7 37- 
5-8 id, 996 19-1 25-0 18-1 12-0 14-3 18-2 72-5 24-1 53-6 37-1 }91 
5-5 10-0 +950 DOO Vc Pee Viera, eae’ 12-5 15-0 17-0 65-0 24-5 61-3 39-5 |22 
5-0 7-2 -957 LOe4e |, 2 eee 13-0 11-3 15-4 17-1 50-0 19-7 55-0 37-3 123 
6-3 7:4 -950 PORE. te 15-0 12-6 15-5 17-4 67-5 21-8 52-0 37-0 |24 
5-1 (er -790 15-9 20-0 14-2 11-2 14-9 16-3 66-0 22-6 57-5 35-4 195 
5-7 7:8 +993 105 Fg eee Ea). oe 9-6 15-5 17°3 61-0 21-7 67-0 37-0 1296 
5-4 8-1 869 SED Papeete dl cya 12-6 16-2 18-8 75-0 3°6 53-0 36-4 197 
6-3 6-9 1-150 22-3 P3)0(0) 81 Ieee se a 11-9 15-1 17-2 64-5 23-0 55-9 36-0 |28 
5-2 7-1 T2350) Vel GO400 ll. eee ee |. uke. 12-2 15-7 18-2 72-5 25-0 60-0 37-0 |29 
5:3 7-0 1-210 24-3 23300) a (ae ae 12-5 14-8 1Ge Sie tes ts Bed 22-8 49-0 39-8 |: 
7:0 6-5 1-120 PPA a Wie ole ee 11-0 15-1 16-4 59-7 23-1 45-0 87-4 (31 
5-5 7-6 1-130 QSSk | ree fis ol DNA 11-6 15-3 15:8 65-0 22-5 54-0 36-1 139 
5-8 7-6 1-190 27-0 24-0 12-0 13-5 14-6 18-0: [hehe 21-4 53-5 35-1 133 
7:0 8-1 1-100 25-7 SOROF Ns. Bete: 11-2 15-3 16° Sheed ae ee 22-2 53-5 37- 
5-9 6-8 1-100 OU Ee a) Ue a NG 12-0 2-4 15-3 16-7 59-0 20-3 54:5 35°2 135 
5-3 7:3 1-220 24-6 DORON: gee. 12-8 15-0 16-4 63-0 23-4 55-0 35-0 136 
6-0 8-5 1-140 24-9 29-0 12-5 13-6 15-3 17-3 54-5 24-1 60-90 37-7 137 
5-1 7:4 1-220 243 4d eae 11:3 14-4 16-4 |e ee 23-2 40-0 36-0 138 
5-4 8-0 1-220 ESOL cee Ls. chs OL 5 11-7 13-7 18-3 47-5 27-4 55-0 37-6 139 
4-6 ond. 1-170 pa a ee, 10-7 14-5 157: [eee Mase 22-3 49-0 35-2 {49 
4-5 5:7 1-160 | ¢ 47-2 BO OOU. ch. Sree: 9-7 15-2 16° Oelee 2 6 oe 23-8 55-0 40-3 |41 
5-8 6°5 1-250 QOSOU| Abe. ts Le het 13-2 15-0 18-26 ee 23 ai eaae ee 35-6 |49 
6-3 7:1 1-230 21-7 35-0 13-0 11-9 15-8 18-4 55-0 27-5 52-5 36-3 |43 
5-1 7-0 1-010 26:69 |e ee 20-0 10-9 15-8 18-2 63-0 23-0 49-7 40-1 }44 
5-6 7:2 1-260 PAT ag WAN IS 19-3 12-4 16-2 20-7 69-0 23-0 56-0 41-0 145 
6-7 8-8 1-250 30205 | Aga. 17-5 12-4 18-6 19-2 66-0 22-5 48-0 37°8 146 
7-8 hui 1-240 30-0 30-0 18-0 14-2 15-8 19-0 73°5 25-3 55-5 41-6 |47 
5:6 6-6 1-150 24:25 |. Leer 15-0 11-5 12-0 16-0 62-0 22-7 55-0 39-0 148 
5-6 8-8 -678 1834 |. WaeNee. 16-9 11-7 14-5 19-1 59-5 23-4 49-5 39-1 149 
5-3 8-0 -660 162] 5 se. 14-4 12-5 15-1 18-4 60-6 21-0 5-5 39-5 150 
6-6 7-3 573 12-2 36-5 16-9 12-6 16-4 18-4 68-3 24-7 53-6 42- 
7:3 7:0 +595 12-5 40-0 16-2 11-6 15-0 17-8 65-4 23-1 47-7 40-2 |51 
5-8 7-5 551 11-8 33-0 17-5 13-6 17-8 18-9 71-1 26-3 59-4 45-0 152 
vin | 8-7 “817 1954 |. eee. 19-5 12-3 17-5 29-0 67-8 25-2 58-3 48- 
ii?) 9-2 -841 Dei. || pacman. 19-8 11-8 18-0 20-4 69-9 24-9 57-7 48-6 [53 
8-4 9-1 -680 P3e3) 1. eee. 20-3 14-0 18-2 22-5 68-8 26-4 58-6 49-3 |54 
6-4 8-9 *895 D250 |. See Lied 11-8 15-7 18-9 67-4 24-1 57-9 46-7 |55 
6-6 7-7 -850 2087 1 eee: 20-0 11-5 18-0 18-2 65-0 25-4 58-8 50-2 156 
6-6 7-6) 1-031 2136) |) setae. 18-8 12-3 16-0 17:8 66-3 23-9 55-3 48-2 
8-0 9-1 1-760 Eg ee 22-2 12-4 18-5 19-7 69-0 25-0 64-4 50°5 |57 
6-3 6-7 -900 25: Ons. 3 eee. 18-0 12-5 17-0 18-5 65-0 25-0 52-5 50-0 |58 
6-0 5-8 609 15%8) |. 5. ase. 18-0 11-3 15-3 17-6 64-1 23-6 51-4 47-7 |59 
7-9 6-6 1-120 DORON eae eels te, 13-9 14-0 17-0 68-6 23-2 55-0 46-2 |60 
4-7 7-0 +767 TH8O) |b e184. 17-0 11-2 15-3 16-0 65-0 22-7 53-3 46-7 |61 
7:5 6-4 1-408 acts ita rk Gn 21-3 11-2 15-2 15-8 67-4 23-8 56-8 47-9 
9-0 8-5 “981 283 oe. ae. 20-0 12-7 16-4 18-0 74-0 25-6 64-0 50-0 162 
8-1 7-9 12060) ] 2 8 1 Bree. 23-3 12-2 15-8 15-8 71-7 25-8 54-0 51-0 |63 
8-1 6-5 1-480 BPO |e. aoeh. 20-0 12-5 15-0 15-0 67-5 25-0 52-5 50-0 164 
6-3 5-6 +895 260 |, 2.425%.. 21-0 9-3 14-7 14-3 61-7 24-0 53-3 43-6 165 
6-4 5-3 | c2-250 | c 40-8 |........ 18-0 9-6 14-5 15-0 61-0 21-0 48-4 41-7 |66 
7-0 6-0 1-110 2020 |...0%.ee. 21-7 11-2 15-1 15-0 64-3 22-8 54-2 43-7 |67 
7:6 5-4 1-250 23008 Eee es, see 11-2 15-4 15-7 67-5 24-0 63-3 47-5 |68 
7-4 6-0 | 2-240 Ch a re 25 10-6 15-0 17:5 71-3 22-5 65-0 48-8 169 
eee __—"*"“n“n 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 




















Sugar & 2 i ¥ by 
|i cabal SiiPn| 24 4 8) 1 op . : 
2) a a ee i sap eee use| 2. dk Shi Cae re 
Locality = a a a A jges| 2 3 A g 2 8 5 oe © 
oa = Oo Be 6| ah te : = cae a aa 
Sec| a0] 26 | Ba /*85) o¢ | £5} 28 | Sod Tay ge] Bs 
Eten a ow ted 7) og eee | ae 53 shee a ae a 
gasses 28/58/8845) 82 [ss] 82 | gs] Be | 62] S35 
SAaloHal 68/ 8a /8sa) Sse | oa 2 se oa Sa St +2 
oO a oO BH oO | > wD AY (@) M io) <j 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
‘Dominion (average)....... 6-2 | 6-0] 49-1 | 55-1 | 25-9 15-4 | 3-2 53-4 54-3 12-0 5-8 15-991 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6:3 | 6-0 | 55:1 | 58-2 | 25-8 12-3 | 3-3 52:3 42-5 12-5 ACE Ie Wye ae ee aa 
i “Svdney #04 22.034 de) 6-0 | 6-0 | 53-7 | 51-3 | 23-1 15:4 | 3-8 66-0 50-0 12-6 i Bee Ae ae oe 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-1 | 5-9 | 50-8 | 48-7 | 27-5 11:8 | 2-9 53-3 38-0 14:0 bE Bie & eee ae 
3 Amherst. 00.625.) de 6-0 | 5-8 | 60-0 | 58-3 | 25-0 11-0 | 3-8 | 50-0 35-0 11:7 8 bk Pass ys 
4 Halifax issue. 200 De: 6-0 | 5-8 | 52-8 | 52-3 | 26-2 Ace PO Th oP oo 60-0 12-2 6:7 15-50 
5—Windsor..........0.6: 6-7 | 6-2 | 56-7 | 53-2] 26-7 10:7 | 3:3 40-0 37-5 12-5 Bad Vote Betcd fits 
622i rar hess nee! 6-8 | 6-2 | 56-7] 55-5 | 26-5 11-9 |° 3-5 52-1 34-2 12-0 SG ak Wee 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-1 | 5-7 | 56-2 | 52-0 | 29-0 13:6 | 3:3 56-5 36-0 14-7 6-8 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)} 6-3 | 5-9 | 57-5 | 56-7 | 26-1 12:3 | 3-6 60-3 38-2 12-6 5:8 15-813 
S “Moncton. 8 2 02 Se 6-1 | 5-8 | 57-5 | 60-0 | 28-0 11+1 | 4-4 60-0 36-7 12-7 5-0 15-50 
G-St. Joling: Th bc 524. 83 6-7 | 6-2 | 57-5 | 53-2 | 25-7 12:5 | 2-9 61-0 42-7 13-2 6-5 13-75g 
10—Fredericton.......... 6:3 | 5-9 | 54-9 | 58-4 | 25-7 12:4} 3-0 55-0 38-3 11-6 5-8 17-00 
VE Bathurst. Shi 6 h. S54 6-0 | 5-5 | 60-0 | 55-0 | 25-0 13-0 | 4-0 65-0] 35-0 13-0 6-0 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5:8 5-5 | 51-2 | 55-0 | 25-7 14-4 3-1 53-6 | 56-5 10-6 5:2 15-957 
12—Quebec............... 5-7 | 5-5 | 52-6 | 59-3 | 25-6 15+7 |. 3-2 56-0 63-3 10-4 5-3 15-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-2 | 5-6] 55-0] 61-0 | 25-0 13-9 | 3-6 48-0 60-0 11-5 5-6 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-5 | 5-5 | 52-2 | 52-8 | 25-0 14:2 | 3:3 57-5 57-8 10:3 5-1 |15-75-16-00 
13—2Sorel, RAs... 45258 6-5 | 6-0 | 55-0 | 60-0 | 30-0 15-0 |: 2-5 55-0. | s2 Ges 10-0 5-5 14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6 | 5-1 | 50:8 | 53-6 | 27-0 if21 1% 8-7 53-3 50-0 10-1 5-0 14-00 
17—St. John’s............ 5-4 | 5-2 | 46-2 | 52-5 | 24-7 14-2 | 2-3 63-7 55-0 11-0 5-0 |13-50-14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-7 | 5-2] 48-2 | 54-4 | 25-0 14:0} 3-2 49-2 55-0 10:7 5-0 16-00 
19-=Montreal: . ...0.2.:1.V28 5-6 | 5-3 | 53-8 | 58-0 | 24-7 15-5 | 2-9 54-0 57-7 10-5 5-2 15-75 
JOSE, A See cee £ Bas 5-9 | 5-8 | 46-6] 43-6 | 24-5 14-4 | 3-3 45-8 53-3 11-1 5-1 |15-00-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-0 | 48-9 | 57-3 | 25-3 13-9 | 3-0 51-6 56-7 11-2 5-6 15-479 
DE SOLA WAL! he oc a4 eee 5-9 | 5-7 | 53-1 | 57-8 | 25-7 14:5 | 2-8 65-0 59-0 11-1 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
23 -Brockwilles: .. 3023528 6-4 | 5-6] 51-0 | 52-7 | 24-5 14-3 | 3-8 60-0 55-0 11-5 5-2 15-00 
23-—Kintgston..3..... 20058 5-7 | 5-5 | 47-3 | 50-4 | 25-1 12-0 | 3-4 51-4 50-8 10-2 5-8 14-50 
2A Belloyaitoss. ..s2eetee 6-2 | 6-2 |.53-7 | 58-1 | 25-4 15-2} 3-0 51-2 61-6 11-0 5-7 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 | 5-7] 49-5 | 52-6 | 24-7 TSA Bie. 50-0 49-2 11-0 5-4 14-25 
26-—Oshawa..si..... 008k 6-0 | 5-8 | 47-0 | 63-7 | 26-2 12-5] 3-0 52-5 54-2 10:3 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
Melia ws eee eee 6-4 | 6-4] 57-5 | 55-5 | 24-5 14-6 | 2-8 47-5 54-0 10-0 5-2 15-50 
98S Torontanad. sci pase 5-9 | 5-9 | 49-9 | 55-9 | 24-2 12:0} 2-7 48-7 51-9 10-0 5-1 |15-00-15-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 | 6-2] 51-8 | 49-8 | 26-5 15-0 | 3:3 55-0 65-0 10-4 5-6 13-25 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-0 | 6-0 | 45-7 | 58-7 | 23-3 13-0 | 3:0-| 48-8 55-0 11-0 6-0 14-50g 
31--Tomiltom y... 34.828 6-1} 5-9 | 48-9 | 62-6 | 24-9 11:5 | 3-0 49-2 53-1 9-9 5-4 14-252 
32-—Brantford.)...¢...500 6-2 | 6-1] 50-1 | 58-2 | 24-2 12-8 | 3-5 52-5 59-3 10-2 6-1 15-25 
Seeotsalt | Orbe. ohh. 6-2 | 6-0 | 48-9 | 54-8 | 24-7 13-8] 3-2 53-3 60-7 10-7 5-5 15-25 
34—Cruelph ali ..2:.4 kal 6-0 | 6-0 | 51-7 | 55-7 | 25-7 13-6 | 2-8 55-0 56-2 10-8 5-8 15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-3 | 6-3 | 35-9 | 54-2 | 24-4 13-3 | 2-9 50-5 60-0 10-8 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock...4......- 6-1 | 5-8 | 49-3 | 57-8 | 24-5 13-8 | 2:7 50-3 59-8 10-5 5-4 13-50 
37—Stratford............- 6-0 | 5-9 | 49-4 | 55-9 | 24-7 13-2 | 3-0 53-7 52-8 10-6 5-6 |14-50-15-50 
38-SLondaie ae «ss bib 6-0 | 5-9 | 52-2 | 58-0 | 25-8 13-6 | 3-0 45-7 54-0 9-6 6-0 |15-50-16-00 
39—St.. Thomas..;..2.4 2 6-7 | 6-6] 55-0 | 60-0 | 24-3 14-3 | 2-6 60-0 60-0 11-4 6 +5 15-50 
49-—Chatlamens. .. ..) ia 6-0 | 5-9] 51-0 | 55-0 | 23-3 13-2} 3-0 52-8 68-3 10-1 5-3 15-00 
41—Windsor.............- 5-6 | 5-4] 45-0} 55-7 | 25-7 14-1] 3-0 49-3 60-0 10-8 5-8 15-50 
42—Sarnig.. lh... se dee 6:4 | 6-2 | 49-2 | 61-2 | 25-0 13-2 | 2-5 48-3. 72-5 11-0 6-0 16-50g 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-8 | 6-4 | 53-0 | 60-0 | 25-0 13-3 | 2-6 49-3 56-7 11-1 5-8 115-00-15-50 
Aa——-North Bay... ...2) ovis 6-4 | 6-2 | 55-2 | 57-6 | 26-7 15-6 | 3:3 55-0 60-0 12-5 5-0 16-50 
45—Sudbury..5.....) 02 6-7 | 6-4 | 47-2 | 62-6 | 26-2 16-6 | 2-6... 47-5 50-0 15-0 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
46-HCODAaIET AA » i sh SRS 6-9 | 6-2] 48-3 | 59-6 | 26-0 15-2 | 3-6 50-0 45-0 12:7 6-0 18-50 
47—Timmins............. 7-1] 6-7 | 38-8 | 56-7 | 25-8 16-7 | 3-7 45-7 45-0 13-7 5-8 |17-50-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 6-0 | 6-0 | 40-0 | 60-0 | 29-0 15-0 | 2-5 45-0 60-0 15-0 6-0 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-0 | 5-7 | 40-9 | 58-6 | 26-6 15-0 | 2-8 50-5 57-5 12-0 5-0 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-3 | 6-0 | 49-2 | 60-0 | 26-7 13-5 | 2-6 52-8 55-2 12-0 5-6 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9; 7-0] 45-0 | 52-3 | 26-0 14:0] 3-0 59-6 53-1 11-7 6-5 > 21-500 
51—Winnipeg..... en 7-0 | 7-2 | 43-2 | 50-3 | 25-6 13-3 | 3-0 46-9 50-0 11-1 7:2 19-50 
§o=-Brandon. ck... 2. doe 6-8 | 6-7 | 46-7 | 54-2 | 26-3 14-6 | 3-0 54-2 56-2 12-2 5:7 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-6 | 6-6 | 46-0 | 58-4 | 26-7 19-5 | 3-1 56-2 59-0 13-8 6-3 23-250 
53—Regina....... a 6-2 | 5-9] 50-3 | 60-6 | 25-7 20-0al 2-9 46-2 533 14-2 6-8 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-6 | 7-4] 42-1] 59-6 | 29-0 19-2a} 3-4 57-1 60-0 13-8 Be eit 8 
55—Saskatoon...........- 6-8 | 6-5 | 43-7 | 56-3 | 26-0 18-7a} 2:9 53-0 52-5 12-0 5-8 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw.........-- 6-6 | 6-6 | 48-1 | 57-3 | 26-2 20-28} 3-2 68-3 70-0 15-0 G48 (Tear. See 
. Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | 6-2 | 41-9 | 49-7 | 25-8 18:8 | 3:3 54-6 56-6 13-5 26 | Sa, ee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-1 | 7-3 | 43-0 | 52-0 | 29-0 22-8al 3-6 63-9 62-0 13-4 5-6 g 
58—Drumbheller..........- 7-0 6-5 | 36-2 | 42-5 | 25-0 22-5al 3-5 52-5 60-0 15-0 ASG. le See. AS 
59—Edmonton..........- 6-3 | 6-0 | 46-1 | 51-7 | 24-6 16-lal 3-2 51-4 51-8 14-1 Bad dele Ae 
60—Calgary:.i....... teas 6-1] 5-6} 44-2 | 50-8 |.25-5 17-6a| 3-3 53-3 56-7 10-0 Tao AC yephe. Pe 4 
61-+Lethbridze..... 1.950 5-9 | 5-7] 40-0 | 51-7 | 25-0 15-0a} 2-9 51-7 52-5 15-0 457 loti A 
British Columbia(average)| 6-0 | 5-7 | 45-1 | 50-5 | 27-2 22-3 | 3-4 56-4 58-5 13-3 TT Bete) ee ee 
G2 P ernie so... - shots 7-1 | 7-0 | 51-0 | 55-0 | 27-0 45-4) sete (fi... 60-0 13-3 56 1 iain. ee. 
63--Nelson(. SA... LP Se 6-4 | 5-9 | 45-5 | 56-9 | 98-3 29-6al 4-0 62-0 60-0 14-4 Ves |r dete. tse 
Sirah eee. eae 6-1 | 5-8 | 48-7 | 58-8 | 25-0 25-0al 3-1 60-0 60-0 12-5 $000 17 fe yin 203s 
65—New Westminster...| 5-3 | 5-1 | 39-3 | 42-3 | 27-0 20-2a| 2-9 53-8 58-6 12-4 ba0 bs 2288. 
66—Vancouver........... 5-2 4-9 | 42-7 | 45-9 | 25-1 19-7a] 3-2 47-7 60-0 13-0 158 Bl aah he a rs 
67+Victoria.ts..... dif 6-6 | 6-0 | 42-3 | 45-3 | 26-0 20-1al 3-3 51-7 49-7 11-5 Bay) chim. wee : 
68== Nanaimo. o...¢esek 5-7 | 5-7 | 47-1 | 47-1 | 29-0 24-2a| 3-7 63-3 60-0 14-2 4h tae As - 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5-8 | 5-4 ' 43-8 ' 52-5 | 30-0 23-Rang4 Ny 60-0 15-0 ley Acta ee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 


Aveust, 


Bituminous coal 
per ton 
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10- 00 






eee eee eee ee 


10-451 


10-00 
11-25-13 -25 
10-00 
10-00-12-00 
10-75-11-00 
10-00-11-50 


10-00- 11-00 
9-50 
8-00 
12-50 
12-00-13-50 
13-00 
14-00-14-50 
11-00 
9-00-11-00 
9-00-11-00 
10-750 
12-00 


9: 813 
10-00-13 -00 
9-00-10-00 
7-50-10-00 


10-00-11-00 
s7-70- 8-20 
12-00-14-50 


1931 


per cord 


12-345 
11-800 


10-50-11-50 
14-00 
12-00-12-50 |15.00-16.00 
13-00 13-50 
11-536 
12-50-13 -50 
12-50 
11-50 
11- a a 00 





13-50 
11-00-15-00 
14-50- 15-00 

9-50 

13-00 

10-25- 12-50 
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d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 
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f. Petroleum coke. 








Millwood, 
cuttings, ete. 
per cord 
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Coal oil, per gallon 


Matches, parlour, 
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Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 





g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. 


-00-35- -00 
22-00 


20-00-30-00 
25-00-40-00 
00-40-00 

32-500 
00-45 -00 
00-30-00 

32-500 
-00-45-00 
-00-35 -00 
00-35-00 
-00-35 -00 





-00-38-00 
{8-00-22 -00 

27-50 
20-00-25 -00 
22-00-30-00 
3,)-00-40-00 














19-881 
16-417 
14-00-18-00 
14-00 
5-00-10-00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00 
15-00-17-00 
11-00-18-00 
19. ane 


12-00-20-00 
18- 00-22-00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-15 -00 
15-00-23 -00 

8-00 
16-00 25-00 
12- 00-22-00 


15-00-25 -00 
15-00 20-00 
15-00-18-00 


18-00-20-00 
25-00 

14-00 
20-00-30-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-30-00 
15-00-30-00 
24-500 
20-00-30-00 
18- 00-20-00 
21-875 
25-0)-30-00 
15 - 00-25-00 
20-00-25 -00 
15- tig 00 


18-00 
20-00-25 -00 
22-00-28 -00 
12-00- 18-00 


18-00-22 -00 
20-00-30-00 
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{NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- July | July | July | July} July} June} July 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925! 1926} 1927) 1928] 1929) 1930] 1931) 1931 
*All commodities................ 502 | 64-0)127-4]155-9]110-0) 97-3] 98-0]/102-6/100-1) 98-5) 96-0] 97-2) 85-3] 72-2) 71-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products..:..... 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0)103-5} 86-2] 83-7|100-6/100-8|104-1| 92-6] 96-9] 78-5; 58-7) 57-6 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9/127-1}145-1]109-6} 96-0} 95-0/100-3) 99-1] 98-4}108-3]108-5} 93-5] 70-8) 71-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 

file Products: ....-+ seer 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5} 96-0}101-7/116-9|112-5|100-1] 92-2) 94-2) 91-5) 80-8] 75-2] 74-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paperars cers vane ee eee 44 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-4]106-3]113-0/101-6]100-6] 98-8] 98-2} 93-9] 87-6] 80-2} 79-6 

V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9]156-7/168-4/128-0)104-6}115-8}104-5| 99-3] 96-5] 92-7) 93-8] 90-8] 87-4] 87-1 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products....-. + seek 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-1] 97-3] 95-3/103-9|100-0] 89-9} 91-7] 98-5] 75-8) 62-7) 62-5 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products... ues sere 73 | 56-8) 82-3}112-11116-6]107-0]104-4/100-3] 99-1} 93-9} 91-3] 98-4] 90-4) 84-8) 85-1 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCES. holes veces be eee 73 | 63-4}118-71141-5}117-0}105-4/104-4] 99-6)100-4] 98-5) 95-2] 95-8] 92-8] 86-6] 86-8 

Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1] 93-7] 97-2] 99-3] 94-9] 95-2] 94-7) 87-7| 76-2) 76-0 

Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOT: 222 ooo cise eee 116 61-8}119-4}151-0}105-4) 90-2} 91-2] 97-71] 98-9] 99-0} 99-6] 99-7] 90-5] 70-1) 69-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2) 91-4]126-3}111-41101-4] 97-0] 96-5] 99-5] 92-2] 92-2] 91-3) 85-9] 80-2} 80-0 
II. Produeers’ Goods...).\.. 2... 351 67-4}131-5]163-1)112-8] 99-1] 97-8/104-9]101-3}100-9) 96-9)100-6] 81-5) 68-2) 67-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1] 80-4]108-6]113-8}104-1/102-5] 99-2] 96-8] 97-2) 92-4) 94-9] 91-2) 89-1) 89-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1}188-3]170-4}112-6} 98-2] 97-1)105-51101-8/101-3] 97-4]101-3} 80-4] 65-9) 65-0 

Building and construction 
IMACELIAIS: wane sentence 97 67-0]100-9]144-0]122-8}108-7/111-9}162-9)100-0} 96-7) 97-9] $8-9] 89-5) 838-3] 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials 232° | 69-5|147-21176-6]110-2] 95-8] 93-7)106-2}102-2/102-3] 97-3)101-3} 78-4] 62-0) 61-0 

Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

Ac HiGlG. cc cacccae cece 167 58-2/131-3}169-5}103-4] 89-1) 89-3}102-3]100-2}102-1| 91-9] 94-8) 76-4] 59-0] 58-0 
1B VADIa be. eran taceree 90 70-41129-9|146-6}109-6] 95-5) 95-6)100-6} 98-3] 96-9)104-2)104-4] 89-6} 70-9) 71-6 
Farm (Canadian) a 59 62-6]132-7|161-4]102-6] 86-6] 79-8/100-3]100-8]106-6} 99-3}107-6] 79-8] 56-9) 55-4 

WM sTinG ly: on: 52 cients oka 16 64-4/111-1)111-7) 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3]100-5| 99-1] 97-4]108-3) 93-3] 74-9] 72-5 
TEES Borestint cae cok sos aeeteaie 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3/113-0]/161-6)100-5} 98-8] 98-1] 93-8] 87-3] 80-2] 79-5 
Veo Minerals sc ae. cee ona cba steele 183 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6)105-8/105-8/101-6] 99-8! 93-3] 90-7] 93-3) 87-4] 80-3] 80-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 +8}120-7|155-7|107-5} 94-8] 91-1/100-8] 99-81102-0} 96-2]101-6] 80-0} 61-9} 60-8 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 

AV ah eh cts V ates athe. Soe nee 276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8]116-7/100-5}103-1/103-8| 99-7) 96-3] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8) 74-2] 74-3 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 936) 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 


158°8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 





Se 


Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 


aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 125°8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
an index number of electric current rates for 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
household consumption on the basis of figures 105°7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1928, 108-3; 1924, 1913, 100-0. 


105-1; 1925, 101:7; 1926, 100-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92:3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1928, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116°1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 


1927, 99-0; 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in beef prices, in 
progress since June, 1980, was continued in 
July, sirloin steak averaging 28-8 cents per 
pound, as compared with 28-9 cents in June, 
and 38 cents in June, 1930; round steak 23-7 
cents per pound in July, 24-1 cents in June, 
and 32:9 cents in June, 1930; and rib roast 
21-7 cents per pound in July, 22-2 cents in 
June, and 30-8 cents in June, 1930. Veal was 
down from an average of 17-8 cents per pound 
in June to 17-5 cents in July. Fresh pork was 
slightly higher at an average price of 22-2 
cents per pound. Salt pork and bacon were 
lower, the former averaging 22-6 cents per 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
= Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-|} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec: 9140s 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dece 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec.« 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 |. 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 19238.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dee: 1925... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... Bow 162 156 157 166 is 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Weer 1926-50 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 162 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157) 
July 1930... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Now. 1980"... 140 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jane 193h. 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Bepslosite:: 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Apr. 19ads.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1981.... 116 154 169 137 164 141 
June 1931.... Lit 153 159 137 164 139 
MOLY 1031... 110 154 159 131 163 137 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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pound and the latter 29-2 cents per pound. 
In fresh fish, cod steak, halibut and whitefish 
were lower. Lard averaged 14-6 cents per 
pound in July, as compared with 15-2 cents 
in June and 21-3 cents in July, 1930. 

Eggs were slightly higher, fresh being up 
from an average of 23:8 cents per dozen ‘in 
June to 24:4 cents in July, and cocking from 
19-8 cents per dozen in June to 20°3 cents in 
July. These prices compare with 36-2 cents 
per dozen in July, 1930, for fresh eggs, and 
32°7 cents for cooking. Milk was down in the 
average from 10-8 cents per quart in June to 
10-6 cents in July. Lower prices were reported 
from New Glasgow, Fredericton, Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, Leth- 
bridge and Vancouver. Dairy butter was down 
in the average from 23-7 cents per pound in 
June to 23-3 cents in July, and creamery from 
27-6 cents per pound in June to 26:8 cents in 
July. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
6-2 cents per pound. Onions were higher in 
most localities, the price averaging 7-5 cents 
per pound in July, as compared with 7 cents 
in June. Potatoes were practically unchanged, 
averaging $1.02 per ninety pounds. Granu- 
lated sugar was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-2 cents per pound. Anthracite coal ad- 
vanced in the average from $15.76 per ton in 
June to $15.90 in July. Increased quotations 
were reported from Halifax, Fredericton, Sorel, 
Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Orillia, Toronto, St. 
Catharines, Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, Lon- 
don, St. Thomas, Sarnia, and Sudbury. Coke 
was down from an average price of $12.48 per 
ton in June to $12.35 in July. Rent was down 
in the average because of lower quotations for 
Windsor, Ontario, Winnipeg and Regina. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau: of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, declined dur- 
ing the month, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaging 57°3 cents per bushel, as compared 
with 60-7 cents in June and 95-1 cents in July, 
1930. The low price for the month was 528 
cents per bushel, reached on the 25th. The 
more favourable weather conditions in western 
Canada, the German financial crisis and the 
pressure from supplies of Russian wheat were 
said to be the causes of the lower prices. In 
coarse grains, western barley was down from 
an average of 32-9 cents per bushel in June 
to 32°3 cents in July; western oats from 29-8 
cents per bushel in June to 29-4 cents in July; 
and rye from 35-5 cents per bushel in June to 
32°7 cents in July. Flax advanced from $1.07 
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per bushel to $1.18. Flour at Toronto was 
slightly lower at $5 per barrel. Both bran and 
shorts were considerably lower, the former de- 
clining from $17.94 per ton to $16.46, and the 
latter from $18.98 per ton to $1746. Raw 
sugar at New York advanced from $1.30 per 
ewt. to $1.50, and granulated at Montreal from 
$4.47 per hundred pounds to $4.56. The higher 
prices were said to be due to the smaller crop 
harvested in Cuba as compared with a year 
ago and to the reduced estimate of the Java 
crop. Ceylon rubber was up in the average 
from 6:1 cents per pound to 6-3 cents. Santos 
coffee at Toronto was down from 14:3 cents 
per pound to 14 cents. In live stock, good 
steers at Toronto advanced from $5.85 per 
hundred pounds to $6.02 and at Winnipeg from 
$5.22 per hundred pounds to $5.57. Hogs also 
advanced, the price at Toronto being up from 
$8.56 per hundred pounds to $9.07, and at 
Winnipeg from $7.61 per hundred pounds to 
$8.07. Lambs were substantially lower, the 
price at Toronto being down from $11.04 per 
hundred pounds to $9.36, at Winnipeg from 
$8.98 per hundred pounds to $7.64, and at 
Montreal from $10.38 per hundred pounds to 
$8.02. Veal calves were down from $6.88 per 
hundred pounds to $6.67. In raw furs, both 
beaver and red fox were lower, the former be- 
ing down from $15.75-$19.50 per skin to $14.75- 


$18.25, and the latter from $9.25-$13 per skin 
to $8.25-$11. The price of lynx skins advanced 
from $20.50-$27.50 per skin to $21.50-$31.50. 
Creamery butter at Montreal advanced from 
an average price of 23-3 cents per pound to 
24 cents, and at Toronto from 23-4 cents per 
pound to 24:2 cents. Fresh eggs at Toronto 
were up from 21-6 cents per dozen to 22-9 
cents. The price of raw cotton at New York 
was up from an average of 9-1 cents per 
pound to 9°3 cents. Raw silk at New York 
advanced from $2.60 per pound to $2.95. The 
advance was said to be due to a decline in 
world production of silk and to a substantial 
increase in consumption. In lumber prices, 
select Canadian white pine was down from 
$100 per thousand board feet to $90, soft maple 
from $50 per thousand board feet to $48, and 
plain red oak from $80 per thousand board 
feet to $75. Scrap steel was down from $9.50 
per ton to $8.50,and scrap iron from $12 per 
ton to $11. In non-ferrous metals, copper at 
Montreal declined from $968 per hundred 
pounds to $9.39, and copper wire bars at New 
York from $8 per hundred pounds to $7.75. 
Tin and silver prices were higher, the former 
advancing from 25-3 cents per pound to 26:8 
cents and the latter from 27-3 cents per ounce 
to 28:3 cents. Anthracite coal at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $13.12 per ton to $13.34. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of the cost of living are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table showing cost of living and 
wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in the Lasour Gazette for 
July. 
Great Britain 


WHo.LpsaALy Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 62-1 
for June, a decline of 1-1 per cent for the 
month, and of 14:5 per cent since June, 1980. 
As compared with May, the food group as a 
whole was unchanged, declines in cereals and 
meat and fish being offset by advances in 
other foods. Non-foods declined 1-7 per cent, 
the principal falls occurring in wool and cot- 
ton, while other textiles showed a slight ad- 
vance; metals and minerals and miscellaneous 
commodities were also lower than in May. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82:6 at the end of June, an 


advance of 0-5 per cent for the month. The 
food group was unchanged, an advance in 
vegetable food being counteracted by declines 
in animal food and the sugar, coffee and tea 
group. Non-foods advanced 1:0 per cent due 
to inereases In minerals and textiles. 

Cost or Livine——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 147 at July 1, an increase of 1-4 per 
cent for the month. Foods advanced 2:4 per 
cent due largely to the use of the new crop of 
potatoes at higher prices than old potatoes. 
The other groups were unchanged from the 
previous month. 

¥rance 

WHOLESALE Prices—The imdex number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914—100 (gold basis) was 97 for June, show- 
ing no change from the May level. There 
were increases in the sugar, coffee, cocoa group, 
minerals and metals and textiles, while vege- 
table foods and miscellaneous materials were 
lower. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
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=100, was 112-3 for June, a decline of 0:9 per 
cent for the month. Agricultural products de- 
clined 1-7 per cent, colonial products 0-4 per 
cent, industrial raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods 0-5 per cent and manufactured 
goods 0-4 per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913-1914 
=100, was 137-8 for June, an advance of 0:4 
per cent for the month due to an increase of 
0-8 per cent in food; heat and light, clothing 
and sundries were all lower and rent was un- 
changed. 

Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—-The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100 (pre-war currency) was 92:1 for 
June, a decline of 2:2 per cent for the month. 
Every group showed declines from the May 
level. 

Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927= 
100, was 83-31 for May, a decline of 1:4 per 
cent for the month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE PrIcES—-The Annalist index 
number, on the base 1913=100, was 101-9 for 
July, an advance of 0:7 per cent for the 


Accident Rates in 


Coal Mines—A nation-wide canvass of coal 
mines to determine the number and causes of 
non-fatal accidents in 1930 is being conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. Re- 
ports have already been received from half of 
the operating companies. Figures already com- 
piled show that 270,000 bituminous miners and 
62,000 anthracite miners were employed in 
1930 to produce 275,000,000 tons of soft coal 
and 27,000,000 tons of anthracite. The men 
averaged 195 work days in bituminous mines 
and 204 work days in anthracite mines. Aver- 
age daily output of coal per employee was 
5-2 tons in bituminous mines and 2:1 tons 
in anthracite mines. With this production, 
the returns for bituminous mines show 2:6 
deaths and 142 non-fatal injuries for each 
million tons of coal produced; in anthracite 
mines there were 7°8 deaths and 530 non- 
fatal injuries for each million tons of out- 
put. 
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month. Advances were noted in farm pro- 
ducts, food products, textile products and 
metals, and declines in fuels, building ma- 
terials, chemicals and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity 
quotations proportioned to the per capita con- 
sumption of each of the many articles included, 
was 145,598 at August 1, a decline of 0-6 per 
cent for the month. All food products de- 
clined 3-3 per cent due to lower prices for 
wheat, corn, pork, dairy and garden products. 
Clothing was higher due to advances in wool 
and in hides. Metals and miscellaneous com- 
modities showed little change for the month. 


Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 85-9 for June, a decline of 
1-2 per cent for the month. Fuel and light 
were unchanged, but all other groups were in- 
cluded in the decline. 

The mmdex number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries of Massachusetts, on 
the base 1913=100, was 140-2 for June, a de- 
cline of 0-6 per cent for the month. Declines 
were registered in food, clothing and sundries, 
while shelter and fuel and light were un- 
changed. 


the United States 


Assuming an 8-hour day at all mines, the 
records show 95 accidents of all kinds, both 
fatal and non-fatal, for each million man- 
hours of work performed at bituminous mines 
and 144 accidents for each million man-hours 
at anthracite mines, according to the Bureau. 
These figures are based on reports covering 
all “ lost-time” accidents, which means all 
accidents that disabled an employee for more 
than the remainder of the day on which the 
aecident occurred. 

For each death in bituminous mines the re- 
turns thus far received reveal 54 non-fatal 
injuries; corresponding records for anthracite 
mines show 68 injuries for every fatality. 
Bituminous mines produced 378,000 tons of 
coal for each fatality and 7,000 tons for each 
non-fatal injury. The production in anthra- 
cite mines, averaged 128,000 tons for each 
fatality and 1,900 tons for each injury. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1931 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, ete., and 
also fatalities to persons incidental to the 
pursuit of their occupations), which were re- 
corded in the Department as occurring during 
the second quarter of 1931, was 283, there be- 
ing 84 in April, 105 in May and 94 in June. 
The report for the first quarter of 1931 was 
given in the Lasour Gazerts, May, page 613. 
In the second quarter of 1980, 402 fatal acci- 
dents were recorded (Lanour Gazettes, August, 
1930, page 983). The supplementary list of 
fatal industrial accidents on pages.......... 
contain 5 fatalities for 1980 and 15 for the first 
quarter of 1931. In this series of reports it is 
the custom to record industrial accidents un- 
der the dates of their occurrence, and fatal 
industrial diseases under the dates on which 
they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, from cer- 
tain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour GazmtTTr. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 
1931 were as follows:—agriculture, 34; logging, 
26; fishing and trapping, 4; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 41; manufactur- 
ing, 33; construction, 48; electric light and 
power, 10; transportation and public utilities, 
46; trade, 7; finance, 2; service, 32. 

Of the mining accidents, 18 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 20 in “coal mining,” and 3 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 2 
in “animal foods,” 2 in “textiles and cloth- 
ing,’ 2 in “wood products,” 7 in “saw and 
planing mill products,” 3 in “pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 3 in “iron, steel and pro- 
ducts,” 7 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and § in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 29 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 3 in “shipbuild- 
ing,” 6 in “highway and bridge,” and 10 in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 22 fatalities in “steam railways,” 10 in 
“water transportation,” 1 in “air transporta- 
tion,” 8 in “local transportation,” 1 in “ stor- 


age,” and 4 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 


In trade there was one fatality in “ whole- 
sale,” and 6 in “ retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 21 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 3 in 
“custom and repair,” 4 in “personal and do- 
mestic,” and 3 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 


On May 11, six coal miners were killed at 
River Hebert, N.S., by an explosion in the 
mine; and on April 14, two men suffocated 
following an explosion of gas in a coal mine 
near Edmonton, Alberta. 

On June 26, four men employed in the mix- 
ing house of an explosives plant at Nobel, 
Ontario, lost their lives in an explosion while 
mixing nitro-glycerine. 

Two men engaged in shipbuilding at 
Meteghan, N‘S., lost their lives on May 28, 
when a tank exploded in the engine room. 

On June 30, a trucker and his helper were 
killed when a train struck their truck near 
Tatamagouche, NS. 

On April 19, a mounted police constable 
and his guide broke through the ice during 
the break-up near York Factory, Manitoba, 
and were drowned. 

On June 8, the commander of a govern- 
ment steamer and two other members of the 
crew were drowned from a canoe in. the 
Metagaion River, Que. 


Two labourers at a hospital at Lampman, 
Sask., were overcome by poisonous gas while 
cleaning a cesspool about June 4. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


The supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the first quarter of 1931, to be 
found after the main table of accidents, con- 
tains 15 fatalities, of which 3 were in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 7 in 
manufacturing, 1 in construction, 3 in trans- 
portation and public utilities and 1 in ser- 
vice. Three of these accidents occurred in 
January, 6 in February and 6 in March. Con- 
cluding the lists is a supplementary list of 
accidents occurring during 1930 which con- 
tains 5 fatalities, of which 3 were in manu- 
facturing, 1 in construction and 1 in trans- 
portation and public utilities. One of these 
accidents occurred in May, 1 in June, 1 in 
July and 2 in December. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND ST0OcK- 
Raisine— 
FarilOwilerins ..e:s;<toses Near Pickeriies@nth.../....| April *6 |.....%...: Heart seizure while fighting fire which destroyed 
farm house. 
Parmer wen... ccavaosecs ChesteriNeotetcae ebro Oe Sel... 4 See Fell down well. 
Farmtisad er 8 Near DT ompkinswiSask ss wsacrnd- <<) MQ icc. Fell on rod of seeder plough. Died April 12. 
Farmer®tays 9) Pete Near Guelph, Ont.:........ Struck by tree he was pulling down. 
IM ernaehean Ca eee. So. Near Ettington, Sask....... Dragged when horses bolted. 
Harmeraes ates eet Rosetown District, Sask....| | “? 16 ].......... Drowned while drawing water from ditch. 
Parmvhandee a. 6.-.- Near Dauphin, Man......... Burned while attempting to rescue farmer’s 
wife after explosion from starting fire with 
kerosene. 
Farmers eee nt 2 NedraMissiOn: ©8070 ke.. coref. <°S 820° Poids)... a jac oe his truck skidded and overturned 
into ditch. 
ariienmre toe. te. Near Perth, Onte. 980.4... ... reed under teeth of harrow when team 
olted. 
Farm-hand Seno u.. INearKerrobertySasks, £8.) ) B24 10. oon. Crushed while operating tractor. 
Parnvhandseteees so Copetown, Ont.............. Thrown beneath wheels of wagon when team ran 
away. 
Harare Meee Ore cic. <5 a2 Near Oungre, Sask.......... Run over by disc when his horses ran away. 
Farmer ead, Near Canora, Sask.......... Run over by land packer when horses ran away. 
Barmerys a5... i982 Near Greenfield, Ont....... Gored by bull. 
Harmer 10. S60,.20929. 3 Consecon;Ont ivi cei. hk. 
Injured when his team ran away. Died May 24. 
Farmer, sae eat Asie Near Fleming, Sask........ Bed WAP lets Seek haar Kicked by horse. 
PP ariier Ghee isk 0 Near Macgregor, Man....... Accidental discharge of his rifle when he tripped 
while shooting crows. 
Farmer’s daughter....|Near Vanguard, Sask....... Hooked by cow. Died May 28. 
PAriIMieo sey tt G7 Near Minto, Man........... Struck by chain when it slipped while removing 
stone. Died, May 30. 
Parmethands 9 2n0).ane Near Canora, Sask.......... Crushed under falling tree while clearing land. 
UREN on Gao eRe Near Tecumseh, Ont....... Fell into well and was drowned while drawing 
water. 
LON SOY) oe Dalhousie Mills, Que........ Injured while blasting stone. Died, May 31. 
EATEN GME «5.5. < as eae Near Seaforth, Ont......... Accidental discharge of rifle while shooting 
ground hogs. 
Parmer ees... ee. Heath Pelham, Ont......... Run over by disc harrow when team ran away. 
HarMersisOl, ......208 Near Windsor, Ont.......... Struck by lightning. 
Hariiaeandens ss eons Near Gladstone, Man....... Thrown from wagon when horses ran away. 
APIe een Ley Mae, 558 Near Birnie, Man........... Thrown from wagon and crushed under wheels. 
Harmen tne. fest. . ke Near Ituna, Sask........... Fell from wagon. Died June 13. 
Farmchandeer ii. i Grenville Co., Ont.......... Kicked by horse. 
Farmthandiog Asie. 2.) Haywood District, Man.... Dragged when horses ran away. 
APIMOr Awe Oleh Appleby Ontetajseiiens: Oe. Struck by lightning. 
Harner seer. cs 3 Near Leroy, Sask........... 
Fell into well. 
Parmerieed.at! ie. Near Strathcona, Ont....... Train struck his wagon when team bolted. 
(AT AINOT ee heres ok IA Cassi ZC eee eee Struck by piece of fly wheel of ensilage cutters 
when it burst. 
Loceine— 
Tractor driver......... Near Cochrane, Ont........ Crushed under tractor upon cranking it while in 
gear. 
i Braye ere. ae a) Gee ene Kissinger SBI Ca pave... Log rolled over him. 
Halloraeeree. 5.008 ..4 Port AlberniuB: @iee nk. 56. Crushed by falling tree. 
POS ATUVIOER cisiesccaicsss, «82 Oromocto River, N.B...... Drowned from log drive. 
LOS rOne ree wah 5. Stn Lac des Anglais, Que..... ye eee: by logs when released from jam by 
asting. 
River driver.......... Fullum Creek, Ont......... Fell off raft and was drowned. 
EIVORAEI VOI ince c+ Lac-a-l’Hpaule, Que......... Fell into river and was drowned. 
Haller wae. hrs. chad Hk Baybee <reaeee.. #8. Tree fell on him. 
COOK PORN ccc Gatineau River, Que........ Drowned while going through rapids. 
Riverdnimer?.. 80... deeb Dalion Mills, Ontee. 4... Struck by logs when skidway broke. 
DD riviera cesar scons Cabanoa@ueus.ceacnees Fell from logs and was drowned. 
Rigger slinging........ Garrett biG. oe eee oe. Leg caught in choker. 
OBLOrUAAIOLR Anes. Great Central Lake, B.C... Struck by falling snag. Died May 13. 
RUIVOr Griver. .... use Quinn Creek, Que........... Drowned while driving logs. ; 
River driver. ......... Moon River, Ont........... Diowned when his boat capsized while breaking 
up log jam. 
Bushimanies ast . he Island) BalisOnte ose. «> Drowned when he attempted to swim ashore 
from raft to avoid rapids. 
TO preterit ccna ccs SheltemBayaee.C.ac, cekp «ex Struck by tree. Died May 21. 
ogcensatasmemeee..22..2 Near Prince Rupert, B.C... Struck by flying cable. Died May 30. 
OAC ODENSE = aravers.cis 8% Fanny Bay, BiG, Wale. doo. Loaded car ran over him. b 
‘Truckidniver...5.s.-+. PorteAlbernimbi@a. cn ob «5. Log from truck fell on him. Died June 8. 
Polecutterwesn. 229%.) Near Sidmouth, B.C....... 
Struck by falling snag: fractured skull. 
Logger... stewtin.anctlinx Ramsaywin, B.C........... Struck by log. 
Logmer wos te. ote Near Prince Rupert, B.C Struck by log 
Chokerman........... Great Central Lake, B.C Log rolled on him 
Logger... Sa.800' pect Campbell River, B.C....... Struck by falling snag. : 
Log driver... 2%. 00 Near Maniwaki, Que........ Drowned from canoe while trying to break up 


log jam, 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 


Date 


Member of sealing crew|Off _coast, Prince Edward} April 5 


sland. 
WisheriManse: eecote os Off Owl’s head, N.S........ May 1 
Fisherman’, ...o08 yt Near Cape Sable Island, i 
Ni Sieg. ia AS ey SRR se .0is at ae) 
Fisherman............ Near Port Alberni, B.C..... sh Sit 
Minine, Non-FrErrovs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining 
Prospector.......... Beaver Lake, Man.......... April 19 
MnOP tk weneacr. «sale Flin Flon; Manisdiee octes.«: “ 22 
diabourer: Pensa: Timmins, Ontiatim! ©. ..3...- May 1 
Driller:2)... «.Reeaes MroodiMineOntutses. 2 .....<. £6 pel 
Muekers & acter Je. Schumacker, Ont........... eh BM 
Machine runner...... Timmins; Onthews.7esl../.0 a 1.3 
Miner. gov sd abcess Timmins! Ontes en .e.). We. ST eS 
Minor joe Pitre. 88 Kirkland Lake, Ont........ 7 40 
Assayer for mine....}/Cobalt, Ont................ ae 
Labourers. teh. Timminsn@nteieai et... . sc} M5 
Machinerunner helper] Kirkland Lake, Ont........ <i 22 
Miners. (Ao.3ae. St. Gerard des Laurentides, 
omer ar oko Se oo ee 26 
WinGrs 5% okt as a oe Lac La Péche, Que......... ch 26 
Miners: sata eiase.e Kirkiand Lake, Ont......... “) 28 
Caretaker at camp. .|Lake Chibougamau, Que.... Mest 
une 1 
Machine runner...... Porcupine, Ont.............. $6 82 
Manors ces: Oss 64 2 Anyox,, BIGA Riiernn.. 6.5. Sa Tt 
Minors: cect h fo8..8.% Near Sudbury, Ont......... About 
June 15 
Coal Mining— 
Minerk2... tk ae Glace BaysiNiseeeike ss... April 2 
Miner nose nla, Sydney Mines, N.S......... & YBa 
Labourer::..- ey e.2 River Hebert, N.S......... “7 89 
Mine owner......... Near Edmonton, Alta.,..... panei 
INUIDOR 35s ion. eke stars 
IMAHOr er tae tg. eee Sydney Mines, N.S......... eee 
Minorsined cceot.eed: Hernie; BrCl eae te os. « 1-30 
Niinersatiuin: Je. ark 
MINCE Hs rc tae oe 
Maner i. ..2 bate River Hebert, N.S.......... May 11 
Minor a=. ere euro oe 
IMETHIOTN. ies.4 SEI Se RS 
MEO Rocke sd besare, ote 
Mner teen eee Coleman, Alberta........... ew 22 
Miner goer ii os aa DomimiongiINiSiaeiers... oes S29 
Miner ais sate ote CadominjAlta evi... os. June 11 
MEINOR A. ius, sieves 2 sores Glace Bay, NSS eei)...1.2.. = flo 
Li DOULCY =. ..6 > cose NanaimonBigs, Leah. oe. baa rife 
Miner, ;. 2 o.acee ees New Waterford, N.S........ ake 7 
Car runnerieria: «2s sit Glace Baye NeS jas Seta. 32 a se 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.e.8.}— 
abourer’ aitinaaees Hustis, Quer;.ne. Ake see. ee April 9 
Worker in clay pit...|Middle Musquodoboit, N.S.| June 12 
Quarry worker.......|Montreal, Que............... oi 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Brewery worker..... London Ont). 22), HSE ae May 5 
Worker at beverage 
DIB mics necten ees Orillia; Onto se eee June 22 
Animal Foods— 
Worker in creamery.|Dauphin, Man.............. April 2 
Truck driver for 
creamery..........|Near Belleville, Ont........ June 9 


Age 


eee eee e ewe 


o4.e o 8g 0 86» 


Cause of Fatality 





Accidentally shot while engaged in sealing 
operations. 
Drowned when dory capsized. 


Drowned while attending to lobster traps. 
Drowned when canoe capsized in storm. 


Broke through ice and was drowned. 

Crushed under drill when tie broke while mov- 
ing it. 

Silicosis. First laid off May 26, 1926. 

Fell from ladder in mine, fracturing skull. 

Struck by falling timber, fractured skull. Died 
May 12. 

Caught under fall of rock. 

Silicosis. First laid off April 10, 1930. 

Struck on head by falling plank. 

Poisoned when he took overdose of atropine 
sulphate in error. 

Silicosis. First laid off Sept. 5, 1929. 

vig sere by explosion from drilling into missed 

ole. 


Asphyxiated by fumes from dynamite explosion. 

Asphyxiated by fumes from dynamite explosion. 

Killed during blasting operations when he drilled 
into a missed hole. 


Drowned from canoe. 
Crushed by fall of rock. 
Killed in mine. 


0. |Killed/in minesaccident.: .......<, .ifew-e sacs 


Crushed under fall of coal. Died April 3. 

Struck by stone hurled by explosion of blast. 
Fell from stone road trestle with box of stone. 
\Suffocated following explosion of gas in mine. 


Crushed by fall of coal. 
Injured by fall of rock on Sept. 11, 1922. 


Explosion in mine. 


Buried by fall of coal. 
Crushed under fall of coal. 
Buried by cave-in at mine. 


Crushed by run away trip. Died July 17. 
Struck by mine car when it jumped track. 
Run over by mine car. 

Run over by engine. 


Caugbt between sheave wheel and skip.Died 
April 10. 

Struck by lump of falling clay. 

Electrocuted when he touched switch. 


Burned by shellac when it caught fire. Died 


May 7. 
Fell into vat of syrup and was drowned. 
Explosion of cauldron of boiling pitch. 


Leg scalded by water from radiator when hose 
came loose, infection. Died June 20. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Textiles and Clothing— 


MAGIIMISUy 5 . 5 vous Ham ltonuOntentnocce ela: 
WWOrker: sein a. b55) Toronto! Ontieue peek baste: : 
Wood Products— 


Worker in woodwork- 


ine tactory: .... Lachute, Ques 2k es sa... 


Saw and Planing Mills 


Products— 
Saw operator........ Edgett’s Landing, N.B...... 
Mill worker.......... Hudson Bay Junction, Sask.. 
Machine tender...... Villeroy, Ques Pee ian: 5. 
Rdgerman? /oe00 4), Castlegar, (BICY, Pe Ale.. & 


Cap Chat, Gaspe, Que...... 
EL er seis, © ewe aes icg.c. 
Bedeque, P.E.I...... RD! ie 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— 

Labourer... .-0 202” Near Bessemer, Ont........ 

Mill worker.......... Abitibi On tema dea cos 

Wavourer sri. i ck 2 Powell’ Rivers BiC eae. 
Iron, Steel and Pro- 

ducts— 

Machinist. 4/000. 4! Eimoilouls Quer eso: 
Worker in steel plant.| Montreal, Que............... 
Elevator operator....|Toronto, Ont................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Helper at oil refin- 

Bee es Ste Sarkis, Ontihe ca arse} <- 
Worker at gas plant../Toronto, Ont................ 
Watchman with gas 

Corer e Be ery Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 


Janitor with optical 


COMER kal, ra tee a Toronto, Ontyaeee eee... 
Engineer at gas 
IRE aN y ees eae Torontos Ont) eee ees eel: a: 
Worker at gas plant../Toronto, Ont................ 
Worker in cement 
jOUEDAG (shee Fee ar doeucur Point ™AnneMOntere: 2s. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Operator in liquid 
air planty 2 & See Ay Halifaxt N°S)? 32 eee 
4 workers in mixing 
house of explosives 
Peet ees aiere ele ater Nobels Ontess eee ke. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and struc- 
tures— 
Eabourer:; ..6a8..<- Quebec; Ques eet lk. 
dapourer! oie Montreal! Ques.) OF Pees. £: 
MSR OUTOTER 5. sara is «ee St. Raymond, Q@ue"*-.....). 2. 
IPAINtOne ee eae Shawinigan, Que............ 
Wabourer ern. oe ok: MontrealQuers See's. ©. 
Pinter: wee eee Lachine; Quester est tte... 
Plastering contractor| Kingston, Ont............... 
Piabourer. «ico 755: QuebecP Quer is eee das ao 
Worker on power 
ouset ee |S, Pet Fitzroy Harbour, Ont....... 


Cause of Fatality 


ee 


April 17 
May 20 


June 29 


April 30 


June 26 


While holding cylinder, struck by sledge hammer 
when it slipped. Died May 2. 

Cut his thumb while unloading cases, blood 
poisoning. Died May 23. 


Struck by revolving knife which flew out of 
shaping machine. 


While driving yard jitney it skidded and upset 
on him. 


Struck by wood sawing machine when it broke 
loose. Died April 8. 

Struck by stick used to throw off belt. 

Struck in stomach by log. 

Struck by piece of edging which flew back from 
edger. 

Struck by piece of fly wheel when it burst. 

Struck by plank from carriage. 

Caught in saw while sawing logs. 


Struck by pulpwood pole when knot caught table 
of mill. Died April 9. 


Drowned while trying to swim ashore when 
rowboat sprang a leak. 
Crushed in conveyor. 


Struck by piece of iron. Died May 22. 

Hand caught in belting and was drawn into 
machine. 

Electrocuted by short circuit. 


Struck his head on beam over door. Died April 


Struck by elevator balance weights. 


Overcome by gas while removing bolts from 
purifier cover. 


Fell down stairs, fracturing skull. Died April 29. 


Leg mangled in cogs of machine. Died May 18. 
Explosion of vaporizer. 


Clothing became caught between pulley and belt. 


Injured when high pressure oxygen tube burst. 


Explosion while mixing nitro-glycerine. 


Struck by falling saw horse. Died April 6. 

Fell 30 ft. when scaffold collapsed. 

Buried by cave-in of sand. ; 

Fell from ladder fracturing skull. Died April 12. 

Buried by land slide in excavation work. — 

Overcome by gas from gas stove while painting 
in a vacant house. 

Fell from scaffold, broken neck. 

Fell from second floor when it gave away. 
April 24. 


Di 


Fell 40 ft. from power house. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


ConstRuUcTION—Con. 
Buildings and struc- 
tures—Con. 
Labourer......s.00d¢ Saskatoon, Sask............ 
Blacksmith on power 
plant construction..|Corra Linn, B.C............ 
labourer ee ee Deschenes, Que............. 
Worker on power 
plant construction..]New Castle Landing, N.B.. 


Installing engineer for 

electrical machin- 

CrynCOMens ten us Near Colonsay, Sask........ 
Connector........... Copper Cliff, Ont........... 
Labourer s.. a eee Montreal; Que. yee ae. «ke 
Labourers ssc. sere: Toronto; Ontmrerros. tn 
Steeplejack.......... Dundas, Ont ses een.. ee 
Labourer! osescne Sowa Dts were cho 
Labottrerdes wulstace Montreal Que: yt. Jake. 2 
MASON ert ta ce Sia ee: Vancouver UBC... eee... 


Foreman carpenter...|Hamilton, Ont.............. 
Labourer repairing 


Wwallat avafe sheiter Montreal 4Que. Sa ness ke) 2 
Harm hands: .42sc07- Near Ayton, Ont. sgacey..... 
Labotrer?:3 deste Victoria; BiCa ad seere * 
Labourer! 285. cea) au Cox's, Spur ;Onte: tena. 
Labourer ccs eso ee Cochrane* Ontieeree.....- 
PAINVERT ofa edness Montreal) Qe. Sse. ok 
Habounen. souek eile MontrealQue. a4). sen. 

Shipbuilding— 
Tool repairer........ North Vancouver, B.C...... 
Hingineer, .:....... <5 | Meterhan,gNeSieeereie. «6. - 
Engine room worker 
Highway and Bridge— 
Labourer: sess oes o8 Near Aurora, Ont........... 
Road worker........ Near St. Thomas, Ont...... 
ee on road work|Near Strathroy, Ont........ 
oad worker........ Near Pembroke, Ont........ 
IDA DOUreP ssi asc ok Meastead, Sask............. 
Worker on street 
PAVING Pea ees <iree Winnipeg; Mane s2.2...5.. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on power 

development....... Beauharnois, Que........... 
Mucker on _ power 

dam construction..|Fraserdale, Ont............. 
Worker on pier con- 

struction .ceaw..ok St.John, ING ea. aoe eee 
Labourer on tunnel 

construction....... Montreal;'@ue er ce a. sete 
Cook with dock 

dredging co........ Lake Scugog, Ont........... 
Worker on wharf 

FEPATSH! Lu emoccrds Esquimalt BC eee. 2 
Dredge worker...... Riviere Noire, Que.......... 
Labourer on sewer 

construction....... Toronto Ontie eos eee 
Labourer on power 

canal construction..|Beauharnois, Que........... 
Worker on harbour 

dredge teat... Port Stanley; \Ont...5.... se 

Exvectric Ligut AND 
OWER— 
Linemanti sy en aek Quebec? Quewwe oe 4. be eek 
LANGA ee Oe Near Milton, N.S........... 
Electric helper......... Isle Maligne, Que........... 
Operator at power plant| Near Cobalt, Ont........... 
Isineman hail! .. Lute : Midland Ont s%. cacuh Bae. 
Linemansttsap aceon Near Morley, Alta.......... 
Lineman ¥iiien soins ay St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 
Electrician). 22.4 Qa0: Tenaga sQue...:naork fae ee: 
Line foreman.......... Gatineau Mills, Que......... 
La bourerscs ck accdaee eee Brantiord Ont. 29.04.batlo fe 


April 


“ce 


24 


ce? 





Cause of Fatality 


Crushed under falling block of stone. 


Struck by gasoline dinkey engine. 

Section of wall fell on him while tearing down 
plant. Died May 4. 

Collapse of staging while working on it. Died 
May 10. : 


Injured in auto accident. 

Struck by beam and knocked o7 st2el structure. 

Fell from new hospital wing. 

Fell from scaffold when it broke. Died May 16. 

Fell from church steeple. 

Struck by stone from blast. 

Fell from ladder. Died May 30. 

Fell striking head on stone. ; 

Struck thumb with sledge hammer, lock jaw. 
Died June 11. 

Crushed under wall when it collapsed. 

Fell from roof while shingling barn. 

Burned when pot of boiling tar upset on him. 


Collapsed from heat while dismantling saw mill. 

Crushed under hotel when it fell from beam 
supports while being raised. 

Fell from eighth storey window. 

Poisoned by fumes from dynamite. 


Drill stand fellon him. Died May 18. 


est njured when tank exploded in engine room. 
35 


ee ed 


ae Ps ce eae 


Ce ey 


cee eer seee 


Fell from truck, fracturing skull. Died April 17. 

Electrocuted by overhead power wire while 
unloading tractor. ; 

Buried by cave-in of gravel pit. 

Killed during blasting operations. 


Struck by falling tree. 
Sunstroke. Died July 1. 


Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 


Fell into river and was drowned while attempting 
to dodge rockslide. 
Struck on head by rock in sling of crane. 


Buried by cave-in of tunnel. 
Drowned from motor launch. 


Fell from wharf, broken neck. 

Struck by platform which slipped from holding 
chain. 

Cave-in of sewer. 


Struck by scoop of crane and fell from scaffold. 
Died June 14. 
Fell from scow and was drowned. 


Fell with pole when it broke. 

Electrocuted while working on transmission line. 

Burned when clothing came in contact with live 
wire. Died May 21. 

Electric burns from pulling wrong switch. Died 
May 22. 

Electrocuted while changing insulators. 

Electric burns and shock. Died June 12. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension current. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 

Burned when he came in contact with high tension 
current. Died June 25. 

Leaned against live wire when overcome by heat 
while painting pole and fell to ground. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmiries— 
Steam Railways— 
Pabourerencjwsesioce « Coquitlaniws: Cr... 
Worker on ditch..... Beavermouth, B.C.......... 
Dining car second 

COOP al sic oie is Marlboro; Altar reer. ot... 
Conductor......:.... HavelockiOnt:, (eee io... 
Roadmaster......... Albert; ING ee. eo SrA bf 
Air-brake inspector..|Mimico, Ont...............- 
Switchman.......... Prince Albert, Sask......... 
Sectionman.......... Windsor Junction, N.S...... 
Engineer! foi.) 0.2. StratiordeOntere oe ace: 
Section foreman..... Nakina jOnteraertere ts cstos 
MI PUMCOD areca. « «sic Near KieldtB Cre teed. . 
MATRCIMAN ccs w0:5< Montreal Queries scat. a: 
Section employee. ...|Crowsen’s Siding, N.B...... 
Sectionman.......... Thompson Sub. B.C........ 
Conductor........... Caledonia Junction, N.S..... 
Section man.......... Near Hornepayne, Ont...... 
Section foreman..... Near Saskatoon, Sask....... 
Asst. section foreman| Near Niblock, Ont.......... 
Warponters..as ccc css Nelson subs Bi @a rts 
Foreman of painters.|Pont-Rouge, Que............ 
Section labourer..... Near Canaan, Ont........... 
Section man......... Near Fort Frances, Ont..... 

Water Transportation— 
ART OTN COTM fessas. aoe seye' « Off Vancouver, B.C......... 
Decekhand s,s... .. me of Two Mountains, 
CM te ik i, Silk Mate Oe 
Slip WINS EN. ckisone w/c =: Montreal, ‘Quew"-*.-- 1. 
Switch operator 

loading coal....... Port MeNicoll, Ont......... 
Longshoreman....... Montreal tQuetan ee coon, 2. 
Officer on steamer...|Sarnia, Ont................. 
Stevedore........... Montreal, Que............... 
ern yIMANe is ses 3. Dunvegan, Alta............. 
SHEUUGiry key te Near Montreal, Que......... 
CHOPeMAR, Fs oicscccsox Indian River, Ont...) er: . 

Air Trans portation— 
Pilot ewer Sudbpuny,p Outs sce ade. 
Local Transportation— 
Waboureryses css acs: loane done Al ayer 
Truck driver, 2.052 Near Rimouski, Que........ 
IPACKOGEL Et ee Salmon River Road, B.C... 
Worker with trans-|. 

DOT RAONG) ee Selboureks ois ts eeepc weed ia 
Peuckcdriver.s.. 2. = Calgany een line eee es. 
PUrUGKGr ets 0 aL, Near Tatamagouche, N.S... 
Trucker’s helper.... 

Druck drivers. .. oh. Windsor, Onto. ieee eae 
Storage— 
Water boy at grain 
elevator........... Lethbridge, Alta............ 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Imspectoriee, 6. ars. Alderson, wAlitacnsestcrciuct: +: 
Telegraph messenger|Montreal, Que............... 
Linemans 1.002. Near Sydney, N.S.......... 
Repairman.......... IBULDADY Ole ee atti anh os 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Yard foreman for 
OIL COR Conese Saskatoon, cack... | «echo 
Retail— 
Auto dealer... .:....-. Near Goderich, Ont......... 
Bottle washer for 
Gainyine, Pr Aaa. & Montrealn Otte) sare i texte, 


Labourer with fish 


merchant. 9025 2: Clark’s Harbour, N.S....... 


be 12 
‘Seat 9 
(79 91 
“cc 22 
ne 
4é 27 
May 5 
About 
May 18 
66 23 
6é 30 
(<9 31 
ce 31 
June 1 
6c D) 
be 8 
“ce 10 
6e 15 
June 19 
bce 20 
(<9 95 
April 10 
297 46 
“cc 9 
it9 20 
ee BATE 
June 1 
“ce 3 
“ce 9 
“cc 12 
(<3 95 
April 5 
6é 11 
May 16, 
(<3 18 
June 6 
(<3 8 
<3 30 
“ce 95 
cc 9 
April 4 
May 1 
June 5 
6e 92 
June 24 
April 5 
ce 18 
May 20 


sce ees eeoe 


eae eee eens 


ee eeeserae 


ce eee ee eee 


eee eee sees 


sees ere e en 


50 


Cause of Fatality 





Struck in abdomen by switch handle. 
Crushed by rock slide while working on ditcher. 


Injured when train was derailed. Died April 28. 

Fell under train and was run over. 

Motor car jumped track. 

Struck by train. Died April 28. 

Run over by freight car. 

Struck by train. 

Crushed between two locomotives. Died May 6. 

Struck by train. 

Fell from engine and was run over. 

Run over by engine. 

Collision of train with track motor on which 
he was riding. 

Run over by train. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 


Collision of train with hand car on which he was 
riding. 

Fell from one hand car and was run over by 
second one. 

Crushed between two cars during shunting 
operations. 


Burned by explosion. 


Fell into lake and was drowned. 
Fell into hold of ship. 


Electrocuted when he touched defective switch. 

Fell into water and drowned when truck he was 
pushing overbalanced. 

Fell from ship’s bridge to deck. 

Fell through open hatch. 

Thrown into water and drowned when ferry 
tower collapsed. 

Fell into river and was drowned. 

Fell from gangway into river and drowned. 


Plane crash. 


Crushed under telephone poles while unloading: 
them from flat car. 

Collision of train with his truck. Died May 18. 

Fell from bridge. 


Fell through floor of freezer. ; 
Truck struck pole when he lost control on hill. 
Train struck their car. 


Collision of train with his truck. 
Fell from roof while lifting water by rope. 


Crushed under telephone poles being un- 
loaded from flat car. 

Collision of auto with his motorcycle, fractured 
skull. Died June 8. 

Pole on which he was working toppled over. _ 

Electrocuted when he touched wire charged with 


high voltage. 


Burned when tank of gasoline exploded. 


Injured when his car overturned, fractured skull. 
Died April 6. 

Blood poisoning from steel bristles of brush 
penetrating his hand. Died April 25. 


38 |Fell from wharf and was drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1931—Concluded 








Trade or Industry Locality 


TrRADE—Continued— 


Retail—Concluded— 


Groen. smctebenaissenn tis Preston, Ont... tettoee 

Storekeeper.......... Kitchener, Ont.............. 

Merehants.4. cmiecse<% oe Sellars ,Ontsstess veka oS 
FinaNce— 


Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Edmonton, Alta............ 


Bank manager....... 
Bank manager....... 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
City labourer....... 


R.C.M.P. constable|| York Factory, Man......... 

Indian guide........ f 

Window cleaner at 
Customs Bldg..... 

City labourer........ 

Watchman at incin- 
GUA COP LI accel os ets 


Edmonton, Alta............ 


Montreali@ue: cb seek 
Lorontor, Ont aic.t civ 


Foré: William, Onts sec... 


Municipal labourer...|Asbestos, Que.............. 
Nightwatchman at 


excavation......... Montreal, Quec: hasan. «1-1: - 
Patrol pilot with 
forestry service....] Near Port Arthur, Ont..... 


Service—Continued— 
Public Administration— 


Concluded— 
ire wighteriecas.d: + Okanagan Lake, B.C....... 
Traffic officer....... Near Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 


Fire ranger.......... 
Fire ranger......... 


Constable ue «in tat Verdun aQue ee) br. 
Commander of gov't 

Steamer. 36... as 
Member of crew....;|Metagaion River, Que...... 


Member of crew.... 
Motorcycle officer...| Near Peterborough, Ont.... 
Night engineer for 

gov't department. |Brockville, Ont............. 


Recreational— 
Nightwatchman at 
Y.M.C.A. Montreal, Ques 1, zttarilers 


Custom and Repair— 
Mechanic. 2 no. La Malbare, Que... 2...m- 

Garage employee....|Toronto, Ont............... 

Worker in garage....|Toronto, Ont............... 


Personal and Domestic— 
Window cleaner...... Montreal, Ques. os. cece « 
Personal and Domestic— 
Concluded— 
Caretaker at apart- 
ment house........ 


ONS COUT sash. ts Cobourg: Outs. 0.0 cicie cee a 
Window cleaner..... Montreal; Ques... tucsce = tee - 
Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Window cleaner at 
OSPICAl veces Montreal, Que.............. 


Labourer at hospital\|Lampman, Sask............ 
Labourer at hospital 


Date | 








Age 


Cause of Fatality 


51 |Cut his hand while operating machine, blood 


i ee ec 


poisoning. Died July 8. 
Fell from ladder while painting store. 


53 |Heavy truck upset on his head. 


eee ewe ene 


a 


Shot by bank robbers during hold up. 
While examining teller’s revolver, it accidentally 
discharged. 


65 |Slipped from edge of walk into empty swimming 


pool. 


+3 Woah 22] Broke through ice during break-up and were 


drowned. 


60 |Fell while at his work. Died April 23. 


58 
67 


40 
50 
30 


Fell from truck. Died April 24. 

Fell to concrete floor fractured skull. 
April 25. 

Buried under sand and gravel. 


Died May 8. 


Died 


Struck by auto. 


Plane crash when wing caught in telegraph wires. 


Drowned. 


Collision of auto with his motorcycle. 

Bruised knee on Aug. 23, 1923, infection. 

Thrown from fire truck when auto collided with 
it. Died May 26. 


J\52| Drowned when canoe capsized in storm. 


1 
37 |Collision of his motorcycle with truck. 


Cr 


ie a ary 


Oe 


Drowned from canoe. 
Collision of another auto with his car. 


Klectrocuted while removing blown down wire. 


Fell into swimming pool and was drowned. 


Burned when clothing caught fire after explosion. 
Died April 26. 

Burned by explosion of gasoline while cleaning 
car. Died May 11. 

Explosion of oxygen tank. Died May 7. 


Fell from fourth storey of building. 


Explosion of hot water boiler. 


Explosion of gasoline stove. 
Fell from eighth storey window. 


Fall from second storey. f 
yereG by poisonous gas while cleaning cess- 
pool. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1931 


Trade or Industry 


Minne, Non-Ferrovs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 

Metalliferous mining— 

ORGAO tot ee iin tomecps 


Queens Co., N.B............ 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Miller’s helper....... 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 
FGROINCCTES os. 31356 a US Cone Oa beaters Sern s15/e-sasiie'® 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Wabotrerte. +. or... - 
Iron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— 
Storekeeper at mach- 
inery plant... ....: 


Marie p Que s.c(c Wastes «Belt es: 


St. Gerard de Wolfe, Que... 


Drummondville, Que....... 


Non-ferrous Metal Pro-| . 
ducts— 
Operator with copper| Montreal, Que.............. 
wire and_ cable 
manufacturers. 
Non-metallic Minerat 
Products— 
Road operator at by-| Ville La Salle, Que.......... 
products coke 


plant. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Labourer with chem-| Buckingham, Que........... 
ical manufacturers 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Struct- 
ures— 
abourcr®’.. jie! 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UTiLirins— 
Steam Railways— 
Mecanticy@uem ces. cn en. +. 
Monastery, N.S........+.05- 
Local Transportation— 
Peawmseeri potas + « Hamilton, Onter..... .eebeke 
SERVICE— 
Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Labourer at school. .|Montreal, Que.............. 


Date 
Mar. 25 
Feb. 3 
Mar. 11 
Feb. 28 
Mar 12 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 15 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 4 
Jan. 17 

6c 19 
Feb. 16 
Jan. 10 
Mar. 18, 


eee a | 


37 


33 
49 


16 


48 


20 


48 


50 


67 


50 


35 


52 


ed 








Cause of Fatality 


Crushed under falling rock. Died May 10. 


Struck by falling rock, fractured skull. 
Asphyxiated by gas in mine. 


Caught in drive shaft. 
Died May 29. 


Fell from wheel, fractured ankle. 


Drowned. 


Thrown to ground when his overalls caught 1n 
pulley. Died Mar. 23. 


Leg jammed by reel of wire when it came off 
stand on Novy. 21, 1929. 


Car jumped rail and went over bridge whilehe 
was uncoupling it. Died Mar. 12. 


Thrown to ground when his clothing caught in 
shaft. Died Feb. 12. 


Crushed by falling rock. Died Mar. 4. 


Pleurisy following injury. 

Seratched thumb on nail, septicaemia. 
Feb. 25. 

Leg pinched between sleigh and anvil while mov 
ing sleigh; phlebitis. Died May 28. 


Died 


Poisoned by gas from furnace. Died Mar. 27. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
OCCURRING DURING 1930 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— 
Steel pickler at forg-|Chatham, Ont.............. 
ingg plant. 
Labourer with stove}|London, Ont............... 
manufacturers 
Miscellaneous products— 
Labourer at button|Walkerville, Ont............ 
factory. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Worker on water/Port Arthur, Ont........... 
main construction. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic UtTmiriss— 
Water Transportation— 
Diver for canal oper-|Argenteuil, Que...........-- 
ation. 


Smee EL pie reas Ly Sagi ac ee ESTEE RIE ERRDicieee le Ue 


Finger cut off by punch press, paralysis. Died 
May 30, 1931. : 
Silicosis, first laid off Oct. 5, 1927. 


Injured while cleaning enamelling oven. Died 
June 2, 1931. 


Struck on head by piece of rock during blasting 
operations. Died May 9, 1931. 


Brain hemorrhage and paralytic stroke from 
strain of diving. Died July 17. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 
30, 1931 


HE accompanying tables, compiled from 
information issued by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, show the nature 
and extent of immigration into Canada during 
the six months ended June 30, 1981, with 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS 

















Six Six 
Months | Months 
—— ended ended 
June 30, | June 30, 
1930 1931 
British— 
ABT OLISTVG, us oN os ain cs WR 11,677 2,926 
PIS hie? s ss UIE 5s 3,414 561 
Scotch: Serre rite, oe 6,103 1,309 
Wels hive 1 eet eae eae 629 141 
Potalsse le. Gy POL Bae” 21,823 4,937 
14,072 8,017 
277 42 
1,049 38 
1,055 20 
2,215 36 
297 38 
German (Inc. Austrians).......... 8,649 448 
Teslandie Aer ee ake i tle ata oe 
NOP Wetec s sans es 867 29 
Swedish 599, £0, Gellar Heiney. 919 20 
SWISS! Giaceciicracudbaecs «ee Se 189 20 
WDOUEIB in cchtctea oh dee eee ee 15,518 691 
Other Races— 

Albanian (055 Jesh, ..2o0t Rabe: 12 4 
AT ADIAN es Ne. the ee ee 4 1 
Armenian te ee Se ee 20 4 
Bohenitane 8 ete<cehigh osiecuniee 5 bale a 
Bulgarians Ake) on, er ee 204 11 
Croatian’ © 82.0"... RU sorrel 377 66 
CZ6Ch HSNO SI a a! 194 $Y. 
Has Gn aneeees., ates is i 38 24 
Bathonian! Me om ole cari ey 63 6 
reek: 89. 3035, 2its . Bo heldd oi 319 ibl 
PLO DMG Waite alee cr cbeccanoaeic aan 1,749 122 
Atalay CNBR. ae 642 294 
JapANEsO eee ccs ee ee 130 98 
Jugo-Slavaht, . .Oonhns (ner) aoe Y 428 30 
1 OSH (a) 0 Wiper ae ame tour care amano ree ON 
Lithuanians: aie is 2 eee ee 453 a2 
aeVar.... «IA at HE 2,578 314 
Maltésest Sa i a ee ee alee es Note 
Mora vidi) fae ete ee ae 4 ye Loe 
IN egTO Te. eee oe ee ae 74 4 

Persians rare eee 
POLSIOR AE Sees me 3,770 238 
Poriagasse ee? oss EES oe SE Eee... 
ROUMANIAN Gi ik cua ouch woe 181 24 
TUUSRIAn ot PCO a 840 4] 
Ruthenian. te ee 6,040 330 
Or Dian ee wie ae oy tee 132 12 
Slovak 5) Aa: a eee 2,049 158 
Spanish | Ae Bs. Meee ok ae 5 6 
Syrian Fae oan be 24 1 
Turkish’ Sen, eee ee 4 1 
LG ta las: Aree, Leen. caro 20,382 1,865 
(Grand POtals) 5... mobe te terer en 71,795 15,510 








certain comparative figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. Of a total of 15,510 immi- 
grants 4,937, or 32 per cent, were British; 8,017, 
or 52 per cent, were from the United States; 
691, or 4 per cent, were of Northern European 
races; and 1,865, or 12 per cent, were from 
other countries. These figures, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1930, show 
very marked decreases, the total number of 
immigrants falling 78 per cent, the number of 
British immigrants falling 77 per cent, the 
number of United States immigrants 43 per 
cent, the number of Northern European immi- 
grants 96 per cent, and the number from other 
countries 91 per cent. Information is also sup- 
plied for the months of April, May and 
June as to destination of immigrants, by 
family relationship, etc. Out of a total of 
10,188 immigrants for the three months period 
1,316 were going to join their husbands, 2,427 
were going to join their parents, 648 were 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION FOR THE 
SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 20, 1931. 











Via From 
— Ocean | U.S.A. | Totals 
Ports 
Sex— 
(Adult Males. \..<...0ttys aoa ce! 1,521] 2,784) 4,305 
ACMIC MH emales....ccccset see 2,827 2,462] 5,289 
Children under eighteen....... 3,145] 2,771 5,916 
BIOUAIS.. «cis societies 7,493} 8,017} 15,510 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
Males: 5 osene otek son oe ee 530 829 1,359 
HOM ales 7.) eee 224 364 588 
DT IGTen <5 13 ere eee 1,037 51k 1,548 
Labouring Class— 

BIOS. 5+ 0.0 SGD REO. 232 211 443 
Females:::.. soxec0revert 57 43 100 
Children.-..: jcpeeeer coe 126 34 160 

Mechanics— 
MANGE. rsa eo ee eee 337 583 920 
HOTT ALOSEE Sc. scout ayes see 105 180 285 
CMIGTOM:..... cet etree ee 83 97 180 
Trading Class— 

BIOS Hee ,.3:0.c ee eae 215 670 885 
IOMEAIOSs: cos cee ee 121 286 407 
Children: \s:. chee 62 148 210 

Mining Class— 
Males: : 0.00784 eae 26 17 43 
J ikeverts) (el: eee on ne. 38 3 6 
Children: : 30. 2257, Poa roe 4 4 
Female Domestic Servants— 
18 years and over......... 668 169 837 
Under 18 years........... 133 17 150 
Other Classes— 

RIGA STS winds Shee eee 181 474 655 
HOMO. vais ace acer 1, 649 1417 3,066 
Childrens; 28, .tearas. Pe 1,704 1,960] 3,664 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
SHOWING DESTINATION, FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1931. 














Via From 
—. Ocean | U.S.A.| Totals 
Ports 

INGVaROCOUS Ec mcs hccen eee 356 202 558 
INew Brunswick. ii. £2; 5oseee 465 820 785 
Prince Edward Island............. 8 67 75 
CUO ISOG Pen Tiienrs ooo oe cc ee 1,225 1,685 2,910 
Ontario. O28). BO SI ee 3, 196) °3)929) 7,125 
MVP TENGO Das ecto esis: 5 excess omnglee MR 348 226 574 
MAS KALCHE WAM cs cae cis sac eee outers 499 326 825 
Adberte:d:aald. a: ce sxhigcin eee 574 649 19293 
BritishiColmmpla.... 2s...» «cee ee 822 605 1,427 
Mukon Perritory H 209 oho» RO es Ok 8 8 

DO CABS pthc visti «0k eee 7,493 8,017} 15,510 


going to join brothers or sisters, 2,578 were 
going to some other relative or friends, and 
521 were going to employers. 

STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM 


THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1931. 








British | Natural- 


Canadian| Subjects ized 
— Born with {Canadians} Totals 
Citizens | Canadian] with 
Domicile | Domicile 
VONUATY.... 0/00. 2 1,016 77 57 1,150 
Pebruanyawies.-. 1,018 84 68 1,165 
OS) eee 1,301 109 70 1,480 
PADEIUM Sante ees os 1,769 103 72 1,944 
Masconkvs SS 3 sbth2 1,956 104 79 2,139 
iit ea 1,976 97 81 2,154 
Totals 9,031 574 427 10,032 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Fair Wage Clause inapplicable where 
Workman agrees to lower rate 


A subway at Pembina Highway, in the 
‘Winnipeg Terminal Subdivision, was being 
constructed for the Canadian National Rail- 
‘ways, and for this work the Board of Railway 
Commissioners authorized the payment of 40 
per cent of the cost of construction to be 
paid out of the Railway Grade Crossing Fund, 
the amount of the contribution, however, not 
to exceed $100,000. The contract for the con- 
struction of the subway was awarded by the 
Railways to Foley Brothers, who began the 
work towards the end of 1930. This contract 
contained a “fair wage” clause in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“The workmen and labourers employed by 
the contractor on or about the work shall be 
paid such rates of wages as are generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen 
and labourers engaged in similar occupation 
in the district in which the work is being 
performed and if there is no current rate in 
such district, then a fair and reasonable rate.” 

In the course of the work a dispute arose 
as to the rate of wages to which certain work- 
men were entitled, who claimed that their 
work was that of carpenters, whereas they had 
received the rate of wages of 75 cents an hour 
instead of $1.10 an hour, the current rate for 
carpenters in Winnipeg district. The Winni- 
peg District Council of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Locals 172 and 343) protested against the 
payment of these lower rates of wages, alleg- 
ing that the wage condition in the contract 
had been violated in this case. The local 
representative of the Department of Labour 
endeavoured, without success, to adjust the 


dificulty through negotiations between the 
parties concerned. The main questions at 
issue related to the type of work that was 
performed by the workmen, and whether or 
not they had made any protest against re- 
ceiving the lower rate of pay, the men declar- 
ing that they had protested from the first, and 
the contractor stating that no such protest was 
received from them until the conclusion of 
the work. 


Negotiations having failed, action was taken 
by one of the carpenters in the County Court 
at Winnipeg, which found a verdict against 
the plaintiff, on the ground that the plaintiff 
had agreed from the first to work for 75 cents 
an hour. “A contract is a contract”, the 
judge stated; “it is binding, and we have no 
power to change it.” 

Notice of appeal was given by the plaintiff. 
Payment versus Foley Brothers (Manitoba), 
1931. 


Employer’s responsibility for workman’s 
unauthorized act 


A receiver in a warehouse at Calgary was 
put to work by his employer as a temporary 
truck driver, his duties being to make deliv- 
eries to customers, make minor repairs to the 
truck, and finally to return the truck to the 
garage. He was accustomed to use the truck 
for the purpose of going to his home for 
meals, this practice being with the knowledge 
and approval of his employer. On a certain 
date, after making his deliveries the driver 
made a detour for the purpose of calling for 
a lady friend, and when he was on his way 
back to the garage his truck collided with a 
motor car, severly injuring its occupants. Ac- 
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tion having been brought by the latter against 
the driver, and also against his employer, for 
damages, the Alberta Supreme Court held both 
defendants lable, the driver on account of his 
negligence, and the employer because of the 
relation of master and servant existing at the 
time between them; and awarded the plaintiffs 
damages to the amount of $20,096. 

Mr. Justice Ford, in giving judgment, dis- 
cussed the question whether, at the time of 
the accident, the driver was acting “in the 
course of his employment as servant” of his 
co-defendant, citing a number of previous de- 
cisions in similar cases. One of these was a 
decision by Mr. Justice Duff in 1914 (Halparin 
versus Bulling) in which the learned judge 
pointed out that the employer’s responsibility 
depended upon the answer to the question 
whether or not the driver was making use of 
his employer’s car in an independent journey 
of his own. Commenting on this statement, 
Mr. Justice Ford said: “I think that what Mr. 
Justice Duff states negatively may in this case 
be stated affirmatively, and that if the proper 
finding of fact is that the servant was doing 
something appertaining to the course of his 
employment, even if at the same time he may 
be also carrying out a purpose of his own, or, 
to put the matter in another form, unless the 
proper finding is that the servant was on an 
independent and separate journey of his own, 
unconnected with the work for which he was 
employed, the master is liable.” 


Mr. Justice Ford pointed out that even if 
Malcolm (the truck driver) was acting in 
breach of his instructions, if the proper finding 
should be that he was doing something for 
which he was employed, the master was not 
relieved. “I adhere to the view expressed 
by me at the hearing,” his Lordship continued 
“that the deviation from the shorter course 
Malcolm might have taken to the garage from 
his house, for his own purposes, was not such 
an independent or separate journey as to make 
it necessary for me to hold that at the time 
of the accident he was not in the course of 
his employment. This is especially so having 
regard to the freedom given to Malcolm as to 
the time when he was to make his deliveries, 
to do his repairs, and to return the truck to 
the garage for the night. Deviations or de- 
tours are always a question of degree, and 
having regard to the time it takes for a motor 
car to go a few city blocks out of one’s way, 
as opposed to the time of a horse and rig 
going the same distance, I think it is not un- 
fair to employers, who put these trucks in 


charge of drivers who are to exercise their 
own discretion as to when and how they will 
drive them, that one should not be too astute 
to relieve them from lability even though 
as a matter of law the liability does not arise 
merely from intrusting the servant with the 
control of the truck, but arises because of the 
application of the maxim respondeat superior.” 
_ After citing other cases in which chauffeurs 
became involved in accidents occurring during 
private detours from their routes, the judg- 
ment concluded as follows:— 

“But if I am wrong in applying the ‘ devia- 
tion cases’ to the one before me it is clear 
that even if it can be said that Malcolm, in 
going to call for his lady friend, was on an 
independent journey or ‘frolic’ of his own 
unconnected with his master’s business, it is 
clear that he re-entered upon the work he 
was employed to perform when he started back 
to the garage by the shortest route to finish 
his work for the day, and indeed for the 
week, by putting the truck in the storage 
garage where, as would appear, it was to re- 
main until Monday morning, being left by 
him in fit condition by repairs, cleaning and 
greasing, to be taken out at 7:30 or 8 a.m.” 


West and West versus MacDonald’s Con- 
solidated and Malcolm (Albert), 1931, Western 
Weekly Reports, vol. 2, page 657. 


Three Months Notice of Dismissal in Yearly 
Hiring 


A stock exchange broker sold his business 
in May, 1929, to a brokerage company, one 
of the conditions of the transfer being that 
the vendor should be retained as manager at 
a salary of $75 a week, with the prospect of 
more if his services proved satisfactory. In 
July, 1930, the company sent the manager a 
cheque for $150, being his salary for the next 
week, with $75 in lieu of notice. The manager 
refused to accept his dismissal, claiming a 
yearly hiring and that he was entitled to be 
paid for the remainder of the second year. 
In an action brought by the manager in the 
Ontario Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Raney 
allowed the claim in part, holding that three 
months would have been a reasonable notice; 
the plaintiff had been paid one week’s salary 
ard was entitled to $900 more, less the amount 
of rent due to the company from the plaintiff. 


Normandin versus Solloway-Mills and Co. 
(Ontario), 1931, Ontario Weekly Notes, vol. 40, 
page 429. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of August showed very 
little general change, according to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics from 7,887 firms in all lines of industry 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. These firms had 956,238 
workers on their payrolls on August 1, com- 
pared with 943,419 on July 1. The employ- 
ment index (based on the average in the 
calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 105.2 on 
August 1, compared with 103.8 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 118.8, 127.8, 119.3, 
110.5, 105.5, 97.5, 95.8, 101.4, 94.2 and 90.0 
on August 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
At the beginning of August the percentage 
of idleness reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions stood at 16.2 
compared with percentages of 16.3 at the 
beginning of July, 1981, and 9.2 at the be- 
ginning of August, 1930. The August per- 
centage was based on the returns tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,862 
labour organizations covering a membership 
of 199,923 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume of 
business during July, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, was the 
same as that recorded during the previous 
month, but somewhat above the correspond- 
ing daily average of July a year ago. Vacancies 
in July, 1931, numbered 28,025, applications 
66,281 and placements in regular and casual! 
employment 27,002. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was somewhat higher 
at $8.20 for August as compared with $8.11 
for July; $10.65 for August, 1930; $11.63 for 
August, 1929; $11.08 for August, 1928; $10.93 
for August, 1927; $11.10 for August, 1926; 
$1084 for August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 
1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 for 
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August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 
for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for 
August, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was again lower at 71-0 for August as com- 
pared with 71-7 for July; 83:7 for August, 
1930; 98-4 for August, 1929; 95-3 for August, 
1928; 98-3 for August, 1927; and 99-1 for 
August, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in August was slightly 
greater than that in the preceding month, and 
was much greater than the corresponding loss 
in August last year. Hight disputes were in 
progress at some time during the month, in- 
volving 886 workers and resulting in the loss 
of 9,364 working days. Corresponding figures 
for July, 1931, were five disputes, 689 workers, 
and 8,044 working days; and for August, 1930, 
three disputes, 66 workers, and 529 working 
days. 


During August an applica-° 


Industrial tion for the establishment 
Disputes of a Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation was re- 
Act ceived by the Department 


of Labour from certain em- 
ployees of the City of Edmonton in connec- 
tion with a proposed reduction in civic wages. 
In connection with an application from New 
Brunswick that was reported in the last issue 
a settlement was reached later through the 
conciliation officers of the Department. De- 
tails of the proceedings under the Act during 
the month will be found on page 973, 


Cheques have recently been 
issued from the Department 
of Labour in settlement of 


Fair Wages 
Claims in 


Government wages claims of a number 
ice-breaker of boilermakers and_ ship- 
contract. builders who were employed 


by the Halifax Shipyards 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., in the construction 
of the Government icebreaker “N. B. 
McLean,” for service in the Hudson’s Straits. 
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These payments were made pursuant to a 
ruling of the Minister of Labour based on 
the fair wages conditions of the Government 
contract, and covered amounts respectively 
due to a number of individual workmen over 
a period of several months, in order to bring 
their wages up to the rates which were found 
by the Minister of Labour, on investigation, 
to be generally current in the district. The 
additional wages payments sanctioned by the 
Minister of Labour amounted to approxi- 
mately $6,500. 


In connection with regula- 
tions which were made by 
order in council on August 
18, relative to the importa- 
tion into Canada of certain 
periodical publications, it is 
provided in instructions which have been 
issued by the Department of National Revenue 
to its officers, that “magazines in which the 
advertising matter does not exceed twenty per 
cent of the total space, and magazines main- 
tained by and in the interest of religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labour, or fraternal organizations or 
associations not organized for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private individual” shipped 
into Canada from the United States, are 
admissible free of duty. 


Free Admission 
of Labour 
Publications 
into Canada. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Canada Statistics recently issued 
Year Book the 1931 edition of the 
for 1931. Canada Year Book, the 


oficial work of reference 
for the use of students of social and public 
affairs in the Dominion. The new edition 
contains many new features, including a study 
of wholesale and retail merchandising, with 
comprehensive statistics of retail distribution, 
and additional information in regard to sales 
of Canadian bonds. The “ Labour and Wages” 
section gives an analysis of the occupations 
of the people, based on the Census reports; 
a summary of the activities of the Federal 
and Provincial Departments of Labour; statis- 
tics of organized labour, fatal industrial acci- 
dents; workmen’s compensation; strikes and 
lockouts; employment and unemployment; 
old age pensions; the co-operative movement; 
and a summary of recent labour legislation. 
Another chapter of this section deals with 
wages and the cost of living. 

The titles of the chapters of the Year Book 
indicate the wide range of its subject matter, 
being as follows: Physiography; History and 
chronology; Constitution and government; 
Population; Vital statistics; Immigration; 


Survey of production; Agriculture; Forestry ; 
The fur trade; The fisheries; Mines and 
Minerals; Water powers; Manufactures; Con- 
struction; External trade; Transportation and 
communication; Labour and wages; Prices; 
Public finance; Currency and banking; loan 
and trust companies; Insurance; Commer- 
cial failures; Education; Public health and 
benevolence; Miscellaneous administration; 
Sources of official statistical and other in- 
formation relative to Canada; The annual 
register, 1930. 

The price of the Canada Year Book is $2. 


An account is given else- 


Safety Code for where in this issue of a 


waterfront new Safety Code governing 
operations at waterfront operations at the 
Halifax. Port of Halifax, which was 


recently prepared by the 
Halifax Waterfront Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation and published by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association. For some 
years attempts have been made to bring 
about some organized effort for greater safety 
in connection with longshore work at Halifax, 
but not until this year were they successful. 
Meetings of representatives of the Longshore- 
mens’ Association, the Steamship and Steve- 
doring Companies, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, the Board of Trade and the 
Accident Prevention Association, were held, 
and as a result a Safety Code was drawn up 
and agreed upon. In so far as is known this 
is the only jurisdiction in North America, 
other than on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, where a Safety Code has been adopted 
for stevedoring operations. It is hoped that 
as a result of the code the number of acci- 
dents occurring on the Halifax Waterfront will 
be greatly reduced. 


The Minister of Labour, 
in a statement issued last 
month, pointed out that 
owing to the _ extended 
period of depression and the 
waning resources of unem- 
ployed persons, their cloth- 
ing requirements would probably be acute 
this coming winter. He therefore urged all 
classes of the people to co-operate with or- 
ganizations such as the Red Cross and other 
similar associations in providing and con- 
tributing goods and funds so as to furnish the 
destitute with these necessities. The Muinis- 
ter also invited the cooperation of business 
interests and private citizens proposing to 
erect buildings of all kinds in order to pro- 
mote the restoration of normal conditions. 
He pointed out that construction costs, in- 


Public 
co-operation 
invited for 
relief of 


distress. 
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terest rates and labour supply might never 
be obtainable under more favourable condi- 
tions than they can be obtained at the present 
time. 


Among a number of sug- 


Vocational gestions submitted to the 
education recent “Governors’ Confer- 
for insured ence” on unemployment 
unemployed (Lasour Gazette, Feb., 
workers 1931, page 120) it was pro- 


posed by Professor Paul M. 
Douglas, of the University of Chicago, that 
any measure setting up a system of insurance 
should include a provision giving the State 
the power in its discretion to require that the 
worker receiving benefits should receive 
general or vocational education. In that way 
he thought that the period of unemployment 
would be prevented from being a period of 
degeneration: It could even be made actually 
a period of development, and workers by 
learning some new occupation could be in- 
duced to move from these industries which 
are inadequate to sustain them to industries 
which are advancing. 


A committee on Finance 


Recommenda- and Industry was appointed 
tions of by the British Chancellor 
British of the Exchequer at the 


end of 1929, “to inquire 
into banking, finance and 
credit, paying regard to the 
factors both internal and 
international which govern their operation, 
and to make recommendations calculated to 
enable these agencies to promote the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and the employ- 
ment of labour.” The committee was com- 
posed of 14 members, including bankers, econ- 
omists, and representatives of industry, labour 
and commerce, and chosen from various 
schools of monetary thought. 

The report of the committee, recently pub- 
lished, covers a wide field of subjects. Its 
general conclusion in regard to the monetary 
situation is in the form of a recommendation 
in favour of a judicious expansion of credit, 
subject to safeguards. The first guiding aim 
of monetary policy, it says, should be to 
raise international prices to a level appropri- 
ate to the levels of salaries and wages and 
to the burden of international indebtedness, 
and then to stablize that level. Action by the 
central banking authorities in all countries is 
recommended for the achievement of this 
aim. 

In an addendum, signed by six members 
of the Commisison (including Sir Thomas 
Allen, Messrs. Bevin, and Keynes and the 


Committee on 
Finance and 
Industry 


Hon. S. McKenna), it is declared that the 
practical results of an attempt to reduce 
salaries and wages as a means of increasing 
employment are likely to be exceedingly dis- 
appointing. It is pointed out that what 
purely domestic industries might gain in 
reduced costs by general wage reductions 
would be offset by the diminished purchasing 
power of their customers, while even the 
foreign trade industries could not be certain 
in advance that wage reductions at home 
would not be countered by corresponding 
cuts on the part of their chief foreign com- 
petitors. While, however, the signatories are 
not convinced that it is as yet either necessary 
or desirable to engage in competitive wage- 
cutting, they hold that it would be unreason- 
able to think that the existing level of money- 
incomes can be maintained irrespective of the 
value of money. 

The addendum goes on to discuss other 
methods of relieving the situation, including 
the organized planning of capital investment. 
In this connection it calls attention to the 
need for rebuilding parts of the larger towns 
and industrial centres, and for the refitting 
and re-planning on modern lines of some of 
the staple industries, and suggests the estab- 
lishment of a “Board of National Invest- 
ment,” entrusted with the duty of raising 
funds for use by the local authorities in the 
development of telephones, roads and other 
national utilities. 


The Executive Council of 


Unemployment the American Federation of 
policy of Labour recently prepared a 
American statement of the _ policy 
Federation of recommended by the Fed- 
Labour eration for meeting the un- 


employment situation in the 
United States. The main recommendations 
are as follows:—(1)Immediate preparation by 
Federal, state and community groups for the 
relief of distress; (2) Maintenance of wages, 
it being declared that the depression is 
largely caused by the fact that the masses of 
the people lack the means to purchase goods; 
(3) Assurance of employment: every large 
industry to guarantee to furnish a definite 
number of jobs for its workers during the 
next six months; (4) The shorter work-day 
and the shorter work-week: the five-day week 
to be immediately introduced and accepted 
in private and government employ, and the 
hours worked per day to be reduced to six 
hours if necessary; (5) Abolition of child 
labour; (6) Old age pensions, provided 
through uniform state laws which would make. 
needy citizens over 60 eligible for a pension 
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of about $40 a month; (7) A real building 
program; (8) An anti-injunction bill. 


Early this year the Gov- 


Proposed ernment of India invited 
Economic Sir Arthur Salter, director 
Council of the Econiomic and Fin- 
for India ancial Section of the Secre- 


tariat of the League of 
Nations to visit India for a consultation re- 
garding a proposed new organization for “the 
study of economic questions, including both 
the continuous interpretation of current de- 
velopments and the consideration of plans 
designed to achieve particular purposes.” In 
his report, Sir Arthur Salter recommends the 
constitution of a Central Economic Advisory 
Council, with similar Councils in each Prov- 
ince: in so vast a country, he states, no effec- 
tive economic advisory organization could 
consist solely of a central committee. The 
need for co-ordination of policy in India is 
greater than in countries with a centralized 
government, and the difficulties of securing 
it are also greater. 

The members of the Central Council should, 
in his opinion, consist of persons representing 
the following types of economic experience, 
interests or research: (a) agriculture, banking 
and finance (from each main category of 
banks), commerce, consumers, co-operative 
organization, economists, industry, labour or- 
ganization, members of the legislature, officials, 
railways and communications; (b) representa- 
tives of the Provincial Councils and repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States; (c) representa- 
tives (one each) from such national bodies as 
the Indian Cotton Committee, the Tariff 
Board, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, and, when created, the Jute Com- 
mittee and the Reserve Bank. The total 
membership of the Central Council, including 
representatives of the Provincial Councils, of 
Indian States, and of such national bodies as 
the Indian Cotton Committee and the Tariff 
Board, would be likely to amount to about 50. 


The best normal method of work would, 
Sir Arthur Salter suggests, be mainly through 
small specialized ad hoc committees and in- 
dividual investigators. Working thus, the 
Central Council might well, especially in its 
earlier years, devote its discussions to two 
main tasks—drawing up a program for exam- 
ining specific problems, and reviewing the 
previous year’s progress and recommending 
policy in general outline for the coming year. 

The suggested Provincial Councils’ should 
be much smaller than the central body, 
averaging perhaps 20 members. 


“A note on the National economic councils 
established in various countries in recent years 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1931, page 118. 


In the course of a paper 


Industrial read before the World Con- 
Relations gress on Social Hconomic 
Council for Planning held at Amster- 
electrical dam during August, Presi- 


dent H. H. Broach, of the 
‘International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Wlorkers, de- 
scribed the conciliation machinery created 
yointly by his union and the employers’ or- 
ganization. “J believe”, he said, “we have 
gone as far as any ecomomic group in the 
world in building proper industrial relations 
in the electrical construction industry of the 
United States. The industrial relations plan 
of this industry is not an experiment. It has 
been tested through ten years of operation. 
The National Council on Industrial Relations 
for the Electrical Construction Industry, 
created by a joint committee of employers 
and employees, is a kind of Supreme Court 
for our industry. It is composed of five mem- 
bers representing employers and five repre- 
senting the union; its decisions must be 
unanimous, and these decisions are accepted 
without quibble. If at any time the employer 
or union, at any local point, fail of agreement, 
they must submit their dispute to the Coun- 
cil. Each side agrees in advance to abide by 
any decision rendered. There is no disturb- 
ance. Matters go on as usual. In the past 
year our employers have believed that by 
founding their own national organization— 
comprising only those who employ our union 
members—they could better face their prob- 
lems, advance the welfare of the industry and 
work out some of the industrial conceptions 
employed in the plan I have just described. 
They have therefore set up the Electrical 
Guild of North America. The Guild states 
directly that it is organized to promote in- 
dustrial co-operation on a scale hitherto un- 
known and untried.in the building industry. 
t is significant that in America, the open- 
shop paradise, this association of employers 
frankly states: ‘The organization and per- 
sonnel of the firms and corporations, mem- 
bers of the Guild, coupled with the me- 
chanical skill of the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
exclusively employed by them, makes for a 
combination of effort superior to any other 
now existing’.” 


industry in 
United States 
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At the end of July the 
Unemployment New York union of the 
insurance for International Brotherhood 
electrical of Electrical Workers added 
workers unemployment insurance to 


; the benefits already pro- 
vided for its members. The new plan pro- 
vides for the payment of $20 a week for each 
unemploved journyman member of the union 
and $15 for each unemployed apprentice. The 
employed members pay 5 per cent of their 
weekly earnings into the unemployment fund 
from which these payments are made. 


Electrical workers’ unions in various cities 
in the United States are reported to be meet- 
ing the unemployment problem in different 
ways: for example, in Philadelphia each em- 
ployed union electrical worker gives one day’s 
wages each week and 25 per cent of all over- 
time pay toward unemployment relief in the 
local organization; overtime is confined strictly 
to emergency cases, and, wherever it is 
possible to do so, the work is spread among 
the men so as to reduce the number of those 
unemployed. Members of one local union in 
Chicago have been assessing themselves at 
the high rate of 10 per cent of their wages in 
order to aid their unemployed brothers. 
Assessments have also been voted in other 
cities, and rotation of work is practised 
widely. 

The Brotherhood of Electrical Workers also 
provides pensions and group life insurance for 
its members (Lazour Gazerre, July, 1931, page 
738; July, 1980, page 738, etc.) 


In a recent address on 
Handicapped “Workmen’s Compensation 
workers under Relation to Handicapped 
accident Individuals,” Dr. Frank G. 
compensation Pedley, of the Industrial 
Clinic, Montreal General 


Hospital, mentioned the Vetcraft Shops in 
Canada as establishing the social value of 
supervised workshops. Handicapped workers, 
he says, fall into two groups; first, those who 
are able for full work but involve their em- 
ployers in increased liability for accident; 
and second, those with some chronic illness 
and able to work only part time. Such shops 
as the Vetcraft are for the second group. “I 
refer particularly,” Dr. Pedley says, “to those 
suffering from tuberculosis, heart disease, 
rheumatism, and the like. Many such per- 
sons are able to do some work, and indeed 
their rehabilitation is often accelerated by 
suitable employment, but industries as a 
whole are unwilling to employ lame ducks. 
It is true that certain companies have made 
a practice of taking on chronic cases of disease 


and convalescents; but this practice is car- 
ried on to such a limited extent that it only 
scratches the surface of the problem. For 
such individuals supervised workshops are the 
thing. The handicapped individual who finds 
all doors firmly closed against him is not in 
the way of becoming a good citizen or a 
creditable parent. Work in itself is a great 
healer, both mentally and physically. At the 
present time commission boards have not 
been called upon to take any part in the 
care of handicapped individuals, except those 
who receive their handicaps accidentally.” 


The first group, that is, handicapped persons 
who are able for full work, involves the em- 
ployer in double liability, for example a 
worker with one eye, if injured in that eye, 
must be compensated for total blindness. Dr. 
Pedley says that the solution of this difficulty 
appears to have been found in the creation 
of a special fund to carry such a liability. 
Thus, in Ontario the extra cost of the second 
accident is charged to the disaster fund. The 
“second accident fund” has been recom- 
mended to the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour in the Province of Quebec, and it is 
greatly to be hoped, he says, that he will 
see his way clear to its creation. 


Dr. Pedley refers with approval to a pro- 
vision of the Connecticut Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, permitting a partially disabled 
workman, on obtaining employment, to sign 
a waiver releasing the employer from any 
special lability in the event of an accident. 


The Tenth Annual Report 
of the Federal Department 
of Labour on Organization 
in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions, being for 
the year 1931, has just been 
distributed. The volume, in addition to con- — 
veying some idea of the development of 
organization among those connected with the 
industrial and commercial life of the Domin- 
ion, contains much information in regard to 
societies whose members are engaged in pro- 
fessional, technical and scientific pursuits. 
The organizations are divided into the follow- 
ing groups:—(1) Manufacturing; (2) Building 
“and construction; (3) Mining; (4) Trans- 
portation and communication; (5) Printing 
and publishing; (6) Laundering, cleaning, re- 
pairing; (7) Personal service and amusement; 
(8) Financial; (9) Agriculture; (10) Dairy- 
ing; (11) Horse, live stock, sheep breeders. 
etc., (12) Wholesale merchants; (13) Retail 
merchants; (14) Real estate dealers; (15) 
Professional; (16) Technical and scientific: 
(17) Insurance; (18) Funeral service. 


Department of 
Labour report 
on organization 
in industry 
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The report points out that the first seven 
divisions contain the names of 355 main and 
branch associations, with a combined member- 
ship of 48,549, composed of persons or firms 
who are identified with industries in which 
many wage-earners are employed. Some of 
the employers included in these groups have 
working agreements with the corresponding 
organizations of workers covering the condi- 
tions of employment jn their respective 
establishments. In the remaining ten groups 
the employment of labour is in some cases 
only incidental, and with the exception of 
the retail merchants’ section there is no cor- 
responding body of organized workers. While 
in the main the associations whose names 
appear in the report are purely Canadian, 
a@ number are connected with organizations 
whose headquarters are in the United States. 
The report gives the objects of the various 
associations, some of which, among other 
things, aim to secure freedom from unjust 
or unlawful exactions and to procure uni- 
formity in the customs and usages of their 
respective trades. The names of all classes 
of associations published in the volume num- 
ber 837 main bodies and 477 branches, mak- 
ing a total of 1,314 associations, with a com- 
bined membership of 967,865. 


At the recent 51st session 


The social of the Governing Body of 
effects of the International Labour 
unemployment Organization, the German 
insurance representative, Mr, Weigert, 


discussed the report of the 
Unemployment Committee, of which he was 
a member. He said it was essential that the 
mentality of the groups in the economic world 
should be altered, and that in future greater 
attention must be paid to the effects of 
economic decisions on the labour market. 
“The result of not paying sufficient attention 
to that aspect of the question was shown by 
the effects on the labour market produced 
by rationalization; in many countries in recent 
years. . . No one would of course suggest 
that technical progress in itself should be ham- 
pered, but the time had passed when rational- 
ization could be carried out merely for econ- 
omic and technical reasons without 
account being taken of the human factor.” 
Mr. Weigert. considered that unemploy- 
ment insurance could play an important part 
in bringing about the necessary changes in 
social mentality. “The contributions re- 
quired from employers and workers towards 
unemployment insurance should not only be 
regarded as the means of financing the insur- 
ance system, but should tend to impress upon 
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the two groups concerned the necessity of 
doing everything in their power to combat 
unemployment. The higher the contribution 
the more the danger of unemployment would 
become apparent. It was of course obvious 
that such contributions must of necessity be 
limited, since neither employers nor workers 
could be called upon ‘to bear too heavy a 
burden. In Germany the contributions paid 
by employers and workers together for unem- 
ployment insurance alone amounted to 6 per 
cent of the wages and a further 11 per cent 
for other branches of social insurafce. These 
contributions were excessive and gave rise to 
grave anxiety. But it was an unsound policy 
to rely upon State assistance, and it was 
essential that the expenses of unemployment 
insurance should be borne directly by both 
employers and workers. Unfortunately the 
amount of the contribution did not vary ac- 
cording to the amount of the risk, which 
weakened the force of the warning provided, 
and it seemed important to make the con- 
tribution more proportionate to the risk in- 
volved. That was one’ of the many aspects 
of unemployment insunance for which a final 
solution had not yet been found, and this was 
one of the reasons why the German Govern- 
ment did not consider that question yet ripe 
for international settlement. Both in Ger- 
many and in Great Britain, where unemploy- 
ment insurance systems existed, national com- 
missions had recently been set up to study 
the systems. That did not of course mean 
that unemployment insurance would be dis- 
continued in those countries. It was however, 
certain that insurance could not provide a 
final solution for the unemployment problem 
That solution must be sought in an economic 
onganization which would make unemploy- 
ment insurance unnecessary. For the present, 
however, it was indispensable, and an increas- 
ing number of States were having recourse to 
it. Whatever its defects might be, unemploy- 
ment insurance, as the present crisis had 
shown, continued to be an incomparable in- 
strument of political, economic and moral 
stability.” 


The International Labour 
‘Organization published in 
its weekly bulletin (August 
10) a series of articles de- 
scribing the present ten- 
dencies of labour policy in the union of 
Soviet Socialist’ Republics. It is shown that, 
according to the information available, the 
execution of the Five-Year Plan has proceeded 
satisfactorily in some branches of industry, 
while in others, such as coal mining and the 


Labour policy 
of the 
Soviet Union 
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metal industries, output has fallen short of 
the totals laid down in the program. This 
failure, where it has occurred, is attributed by 
the authorities not to any lack of resources, 
but to inadequate utilization of such resources 
as are available, and especially to defective 
distribution and utilization of labour. Various 
measures have been adopted to combat the 
shortage of industrial labour and the insta- 
bility of workers in employment, the object 
being generally to place and keep the workers 
where their labour is considered most useful 
for the execution of the Five-Year Plan. In 
pursuance of this policy, arrangements have 
now been made for the supply of labour for 
State industrial undertakings by the collective 
farms in return for certain advantages. 

Another method which is being adopted to 
increase output consists in stimulating the 
feeling of responsibility in the workers, and 
regulations have been issued reorganizing 
trade union activities in the undertakings with 
a view to decentralization, bringing the 
workers into closer touch with the problems 
of production, increasing their responsibilities 
and encouraging voluntary effort on the part 
of militant trade unionists. At the same time, 
piece work, already widely practised, will be 
extended, and the principle of individual man- 
agement will be applied to the Trusts. The 
idea of equalizing wages has been abandoned 
for the present; remuneration is frankly to 
be based on the output and not on the needs 
of the workers. 

The five-day week of continuous work would 
appear not to have yielded the satisfactory 
results anticipated, and will probably be re- 
placed, except in undertakings working on a 
three-shift basis, by a week of six days, con- 
sisting of five working days followed by a 
collective rest. day. In order to recruit more 
engineers and skilled workers, an improved 
status and better conditions of work are to be 
granted to these classes of workers. 


A program for industrial de-* 


Ten-Year velopment has been drawn 
Plan for up by the Chinese Ministry 
China. of Industries with the ob- 


ject of transforming China 
within ten years into one of the principal 
industrial countries of the world. It is to be 
executed in part by the Government and in 
part by private enterprise under the direct 
supervision of the Government. 

Among other things, the Plan calls for the 
placing under cultivation of 300 million acres 
of arable land not at present utilized, the 
development of transport and communica- 
tions, the establishment of manufacturing in- 


dustries throughout the country, the improve- 
ment of harbours and the construction of a 
merchant fleet of at least eight million tons, 
with engines generating five million horse- 
power. To meet the needs of these projects 
it will be necessary to increase the output 
of coal from 30 million to 200 million tons 
a year, and that of iron and steel to 12 
million tons a year; the amount of power 
required for industrial undertakings will be 
increased from 1,750,000 horse-power to 20 
million horse-power. The Plan involves an 
annual expenditure on machinery during the 
ten-year period of 1,120 million dollars. In 
order to supply the skilled labour necessary 
for the manufacture of the machinery required, 
the Ministry of Industries suggests the estab- 
lishment in Nanking of model engineering 
works where mechanics could be trained under 
foreign supervision. 

Although the Plan has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Chinese Government, it merits 
close study, since. even the partial execution 
of the program would exercise a considerable 
influence on the labour situation in China, 
and possibly also in foreign countries, apart 
from other economic repercussions which 
would follow directly or indirectly. It may 
be noted that the Government has already 
adopted the regulations governing the organi- 
zation and functions of an Economic Council, 
which will doubtless be called upon to play 
an important part in the adaptation and 
execution of the program. 

A condensed account of the above-men- 
tioned program of industrial development is 
published in the issue of August 17th of 
Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations) in Geneva. 


Draft Regulations govern- 


Chinese ing the organization and 
National functions of a National 
Economic Economic Council were 
Council formally adopted at a 


meeting of the Legislative 
Council of China on May 30, 1931. The 
principal features of these regulations are 
summarized below. 

The object of the National Economic 
Council is to accelerate economic reconstruc- 
tion, improve the people’s means of liveli- 
hood and regulate national finances. The. 
Economic Council is under the jurisdiction 
of the Executive Council. All State projects 
for economic reconstruction or development 
for which the requisite funds are provided 
either in whole or in part by the National 
Treasury must be investigated by the National 
Economic Council before submission to the 
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National Government for approval: The 
National Economic Council may investigate 
the work as well as the expenditure involved 
in the carrying out of such projects. 

The president and vice-president of the 
Executive Council, the ministers of the jin- 
terior, finance, railways, communications, in- 
dustries and education, as well as the re- 
sponsible heads of the various central gov- 
ernment organs connected with economic 
reconstruction are ex officio members of the 
National Economic Council, to be appointed 
by the National Government. In addition 
to the ex officio members, not more than 
eleven members are to be appointed by the 
National Government on the recommendation 
of ex officio members. 

The National Economie Council may 
organize expert committees to study technical 
problems and appoint technica] experts to 
supervise or direct the carrying out of various 
projects. 


The Agricultural Land 
(Utilization) Act, 1931, 
which received the Royal 


Small Holdings 
for Unemployed 


in Great Assent on July 31, among 
Britain. other provisions contains 
Sections empowering the 


Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (or, in 
Scotland, the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland) to provide small holdings, together 
with financial assistance, for unemployed per- 
sons, or for agricultural workers who have not 
sufficient means to obtain holdings from their 
county councils. The Act also empowers the 
Minister (or the Department as the case may 
be) to provide allotments up to one acre for 
unemployed persons, and allotment gardens 
for persons who are either unemployed or not 
in full-time employment; and, subject to 
regulations to be approved by the Treasury, 
to defray the estimated loss likely to be in- 
curred by the council of a borough, urban 
district, or parish, in providing allotment 
gardens for unemployed persons, or for per- 
sons who are not in full-time employment. 
Unemployed persons, or persons not in full- 
time employment, will not be required, on 
obtaining employment, to vacate allotments 
let to them under either of the above pro- 
visions. 

The Act also empowers the Minister (or 
‘the Department as the case may be) to 
make grants to councils or to allotment 
societies for assisting in the provision of seeds, 
fertilizers and equipment for unemployed or 
partly unemployed persons for whom allot- 
ments are provided. An announcement as 
to the arrangements for the season 1931-32 
may be expected shortly. 
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Dr. A. C. McKay, the director of technical 
education at Toronto reports an increase of 
982 in the total enrolment in the technical 
schools in the city as compared with last year, 
the indication being that unemployment was 
one of the causes of the increase in attendance 
at the schools. 





During August a total of 4,027 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in the industries in 
Schedule 1 of the Act; 24 of these were fatal 
cases; in Schedule 2 industries 264 were re- 
ported including 6 fatal cases; and 303 Crown, 
4 of which were fatal, were reported during 
the month making in all 4,594, of which 34 
were fatal. 





The members of the Advisory Commission 
on Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia have 
been appointed for one year, as follows: Mr. 
Peter F. Moriarty, Halifax; Mrs. Ellen E. 
Frawley, Halifax; and Mrs, Elizabeth K. Bell, 
of New. Glasgow. The first report of the 
Director of Mothers’ Allowance in Nova 
Scotia was reviewed in the Lapour GAZETTE, 
July, 1931, page 858. 





The Industrial Safety Section of the Proy- 
ince of Quebec Safety League has now en- 
listed more than 700 firms in the Province. 
This section has its Round Table Discussion 
Committee which meets fortnightly regularly 
and where the industrial man brings in his 
problems for discussion and solution. it has 
also its Construction Division where similar 
gatherings are again held fortnightly and 
where an endeavour its made to solve the 
problems confronting the builder. The sec- 
tion has also a First Aid Department, which 
is a branch of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion; and an Industrial Hygiene Commiitee. 





The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor announced on August 15 
that it had adopted a standard old age pen- 
sion law to be supplied to the officers of all 
State Federations of Labour ; the State 
officers would be asked to promote its intro- 
duction and enactment into law by the 
various Legislatures. The proposed law pro- 
vides in substance that an aged dependent 
person may be eligible to receive a pension 
when he reaches the age of 60, the pension, 
amounting to about $40 a month, being pay- 
able to persons who are citizens of the United 
States and residents of the State where the 
pension law is effective. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


rie employment situation at the end of 

August was reported by Superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows: 

Harvesting operations were nearing com- 
pletion in Nova Scotia; grain crops were 
turning out well and hay and root crops were 
exceptionally good. Fair catches of fish were 
reported and canning establishments were 
busy. Logging operations remained quiet. 
Coal miners operated from two to four days 
during the last week of the month. Business 
was reported good by biscuit manufacturers 
and confectioners, also sugar refiners; wood 
working factories and oil refineries were fairly 
well employed; there was a good deal of short 
time in the iron and steel group with some 
departments idle. Building construction was 
active and a good number of both skilled and 
unskilled workers were employed; road work 
was continued on the public highways but 
railroad construction had ceased. Tourist 
traffic by steamship, railroad and automobile 
was very heavy. The movement of freight 
was fair. Trade was reported as fairly good. 
Requests for women domestic workers had 
increased but plenty of applicants were avail- 
able. 

Considerable progress in the harvesting of 
grain was reported from New Brunswick. 
Lobster fishing was in full swing and large 
shipments were going to the New England 
markets; salmon fishing was good; fair catches 
of cod were reported; and there was an 
increase in the price of shad, which had newly 
arrived on the market. Lumbering showed 
little activity except for the yarding of pulp- 
wood at Riverside. Several building contracts 
were progressing favourably, also the road 
work in the rural districts. An extensive 
program of relief work has been planned at 
Saint John. Manufacturers of confectionery 
and foods reported business fair. A new 
cooperage plant at Saint John is supplying 
barrels for potato shippers in that district. 
Passenger traffic was heavy and the trans- 
portation of freight by rail brisk, but long- 
shore-men were again idle as vessels had 
finished loading lumber on the. Miramichi 
River. Trade; both wholesale and retail, was 
good. There was a slightly increased demand 
for women domestic workers, but sufficient 
applicants to fill all orders. 

There was a slight decrease in the demand 
for farm workers in the Province of Quebec. 
Orders for bushmen were few and there was 


not the activity that is generally to be 
expected at this time of the year. Manu- 
facturing in general showed no sign of 
improvement, although a moderately active 
condition prevailed in Hull and Sherbrooke. 
In Quebec City industries are operating at 
about seventy-five per cent of their capacity. 
In Three Rivers paper manufacturing was 
quiet and cottons below normal. There was 
no improvement in the metal trades in Mont- 
real or among tobacco workers. The printing 
trades and boot and shoe manufacturing were 
dull. Clothing workers continued to be fairly 
well employed. Several orders for building 
labourers had been received through the Hull 
ofice for the construction of dams and 
tunnels. In Montreal the demand for 
labourers was falling off and relief work was 
practically completed. Activity in the build- 
ing trades was reported by Quebec and Sher- 
brooke, but there was no change in the 
situation at Three Rivers. There were no 
calls for workers in the transportation group. 
Trade continued active. In the women’s 
domestic section applicants were .much in 
excess of positions available. 

Farm orders had decreased in most districts 
in Ontario, although a few orders for threshers 
and tobacco cutters were being received. A 
few logging camps were started in the Sudbury 
district but few camps are expected to operate 
this winter in the North Bay and Timmins 
zones. The supply of miners in Timmins and 
Sudbury was greatly in excess of the demand. 
The Sudbury office, which ordinarily is 
extremely busv at this time of the year, had 
received no orders for miners. Canning 
factories were still busy in Brantford and 
Chatham and New Toronto. Several women 
were placed in canning establishments in the 
Brantford district. Textiles continue to be 
busy in the majority of centres. An order 
received by a large car manufacturing firm 
would keep it busy for a month. ‘Toronto 
reported a slight general improvement, orders 
having been received for both skilled and 
unskilled workers where vacancies have not 
been reported for some time. City relief 
projects. were about the only construction 
work to provide additional employment, 
although building was quite active in some 
localities. The majority of offices reported 
applicants awaiting news regarding the high- 
way program in Northern Ontario. The 
demand for domestic help had increased due 
to householders returning from their summer 
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homes. Day work continued to be scarce 
with applicants for this kind of employment 


plentiful. 


In Manitoba heavy rains had temporarily 
halted harvesting operations, but were wel- 


come as an aid to the late feed crops and 
pasture lands. Practically all grain is cut and 


good progress has been made with threshing. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


There was no activity in logging or mining. 
Manufacturing and trade, both retail and 














1931 
August July 
Trade, external aggregate...... STs. Se 99,049,813 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION seta tos COM eae eect ela taotess 48 379, 235 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 49,675, 120 
Customs duty collected:*. 3, 20S aula lee eee 9,210,055 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNUSS. asi sAcietr tao wu blame eee alameda 2,400,403, 969 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 137,098 , 642 
Bank deposits, savings......... 1,451,275, 655 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,125,736, 164 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Mommon/Stocks.wh...atek. «cb dete 81-3 83-7 

Preterredistocks™, 235, thech’ sleepics 69-1 71:8 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 91-9 92-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

THT CE cose aleve lobes tile eget oice ale aaa el eters 71-0 71-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
Petr hiy Maes sc ae eee § $ 18-30 18-26 
(°) Business failures, number......+ll..cscaecosec: 223 
()Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 3,345,779 
(2) Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
ALBUNE Bh . . elek Ue ss Riko aa ete 105-2 103-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
ers): Dee. See Eee eee 16-2 16-3 
Eri rrpigra tion oi ic deotsrie sac" ssa-isd lone eee ee eee 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
frelP ter eeiiee et Riese: +. cars 188, 957 188,528 
(®) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... 14,309,810 14,807,474 
(7) Operating expenses....... Oro | eric th MERRIE «ss cries eae 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... DW adagots reece iis «cee cio 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Operating expenses, 
ENUNI O EATS SEGA |, na Weel sissies $M oie aes sees. s coe oe 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOUATITOR sks SLB AIS aoe bikes Le eee EE Le ene bom 
Building permits. os. 022s ses Seeks, Teen ee 10,879,505 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 26,142,600 28,054, 700 
Mineral Production— 

IPD ABODULU RG ek tes blehnye cerns tons 23,212 40,303 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 52,491 45,097 

Perro alloys ace ova che eee ae tons 8,248 3,262 

Oakey |. Hans ad bee aiecde a EGS ¢] ders. nee eee 826, 156 
Crude petroleum imports...... TN OM eA SA Py ho 98, 150,000 
Rubber imports !1.5)..5./1- 0 Lbs) S02, ae 5,806, 000 
Cottonim ports: saacieengl tee Ney eee SGAm ae 4,374, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

(hued OVE Pe pier ant) 1.0 CRI ORE Bee: bd s\n. we thts es 135,390, 422 
HOUT PLOGUCTION, oss. sles ele cies ID DIS. | oso oan eeeterctal  evaccts oie etree ss sve 
@)Sucar manufactured: ..6.. 4a: l Dass amen en meteetll Ona ereiee bes <0. a 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ ke Whi eee aie are 39, 988, 000 
Sales offinstirances: ie. ete. POW Se eee 39, 603, 000 
ING WADIINGE thie stie ag sites soni tONS'|\cvcekeaeene as 182,730 
Automobiles, passenger.'.....0..5...|acsereteeeeeee 3,151 
(#0) Index of physical volume 

OLDUSINOSS as ayoes, wigso’s eradieve. ozs ere ores. oll one orotate sneisate 126-6 
Industria lproductiOn?<)...thses. eeuleee ester 138-5 
Manulactirine) ionstiysg shad oceans + «ll teiairuatteren s 137-2 









June 


107,827,379 


52,507,534 
54,348,421 
9,712,265 


2,693, 538,371 


142,558, 937 


1,450,356, 954 
1,127,038, 209 


204,545 


15, 236, 230 
15,703,530 


12, 439,999 


10, 253, 538 


2,206, 873,635 


’ ’ 


29,793,400 


55,822 

55, 605 
2,740 

887, 859 
117,340, 000 
4,731,000 
5, 269, 000 


1,121,115 
69,360, 000 


42,808, 000 
45, 830, 000 
193,970 

5, 583 


129-5 
133-9 
135-7 


August 


148,519, 060 


77,906, 294 
69, 290, 228 
12,032,112 


2,801, 605, 985 


166, 154, 609 


1,404, 118,280 
1,260, 490, 851 


125-1 
97+1 
96-0 
84-1 

21-01 


132 
1,392,859 
118-8 

9-2 

8,904 
259,610 
19,067,979 
17,261, 606 


15,480,227 


12,220,170 


2,267,979, 133 


13,817,745 
49,407 200 


57,459 

57, 626 
3,397 
1,100,814 
180,570,000 
4,723,000 
3,457,000 


183,770,365 
1,547,936 
99,787,000 


45,257,000 
36, 666, 000 
202, 040 
6,946 


146-6 
156-1 
145-7 


1930 
July 


162,456,559 


84,550,935 
76,407,506 
12,819,790 


3,093, 985,410 


152,177,140 


1,402,027, 767 
1,277,341, 949 


132-0 
97-4 
100-2 
85-3 
21-26 


175 
3,005,600 
118-9 

10-6 

8,383 

. 239,566 
20,150, 150 
17, 235,380 


14,874,631 


11,661,575 


2, 131,011,576 


15, 824, 781 
37,374,400 


7,496, 000 
4,732,000 


219,172,251 
1,435,970 
72,208 , 000 


45,990,000 
47,375, 000 
216, 980 
8,556 


149-7 
164-6 
161-1 


June 


172,080, 230 


91,543,981 
78, 703, 281 
18, 931, 655 


3,397,740, 656 


165, 953 , 624. 


1,410,297, 492 
1,306, 664,545 


2,796,873 
116-5 


10:3 
13,17 
257,978 


19,405,728 
17,078, 145 


15,862,505 


13, 081, 182 


2,538, 091,310 


18, 621,487 
54, 728, 200 


66,081 
95,321 
11,059 
1,128,124 
110,590, 000 
5,777,000 
4,981,000 


312,893,921 
1,160,922 
86,595,000 


47,820,000 
54,901,000 
213,630 
12,194 


162-7 
168-0 
162-1 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. : 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. ( I S 
(®) Figures for four weeks ending August 29, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 


(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(°) Sugar production given in perio 


ds of four weeks. 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs : storage holdings of butter and cheese, 
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wholesale, remained quiet. Construction con- 
tinued on a lower level than that of last year 
and large numbers of building tradesmen were 
unemployed, although the provincial govern- 
ment public works had relieved the situation 
to some extent. There was a falling off in 
orders for female domestic workers and some- 
what fewer new registrations for work of this 
kind. — 

There was very little demand for farm work 
in the Province of Saskatchewan except in 
certain districts where threshing operations 
were under way. A few orders at low wages 
remained unfilled. Construction continued 
inactive and except for repair work, resulting 
chiefly from a recent wind storm, there were 
few calls for building tradesmen, large num- 
bers of unemployed are registered at all 
offices. There was an increase in the demand 
for domestics at Moose Jaw and Regina but 
few calls were received through other offices. 
A surplus of applicants was reported, the 
majority being without experience. 

There was a good demand for farm workers 
through all employment offices in Alberta, 
except Drumheller and Medicine Hat, and 
although wages offered were low plenty of 
applicants were available to fill all vacancies. 
Hail had caused a loss of crop in the vicinity 
of Drumheller and heavy rains had retarded 
operations in the Edmonton zone. Building 
construction remained quiet with few jobs 
offering and a number of tradesmen idle. A 
railway gang was sent out from Medicine 
Hat. A few coal miners were going out but 
conditions generally remained unchanged. 
Manufacturing industries show no improve- 
ment, but retail trade was slightly better. 
Orders for female domestic workers were 
below normal and very few orders for harvest 
cooks had been received. Large numbers of 
applicants were seeking employment. 


Orders for farm hands in British Columbia 
were scarce and lots of help available. Grain 
harvest had been completed at Cranbrook 
and threshing was well under way. Fruit 
picking and the marketing of tomatoes were 
providing some additional employment. 
Forest fires had retarded the opening of 
logging camps and there was little demand 
for workers in the lumbering industry. Min- 
ing continued to be quiet and manufacturing 
showed no sign of improvement, except in 
fruit canneries. Except for occasional con- 
tracts in some centres building construction 
was for the most part confined to small jobs. 
Longshore-men were fairly busy at New West- 
minster but there was little doing on the 
waterfronts at Vancouver and Prince Rupert. 
Trade was reported as quiet and collections 


slow. Large numbers of unemployed are 
registered at all offices. There has been an 
improvement in the demand for domestic help 
but little offering in other lines for female 
workers. 


Employment at the beginning 
of August showed a further 
upward movement, according 
to statements tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,887 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 956,238 per- 
sons, as compared with 943,419 on July 1. 
The index number stood at 105-2 on the 
date under review, as compared with 103-3 
on July 1, 1931, while on August 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924 1923, 1922 and 
1921, it was 118-8, 127-8, 119*3, 110-5, 105*5, 
97-5, 95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0, respectively. 
Greater activity was noted in the Prairie 
Provinces; employment declined in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, while 
very little general change was indicated in 
British Columbia. In the Maritime Provinces, 
building construction showed gains, and trans- 
portation, services and communications were 
also brisker; on the other hand, the trend of 
employment was downward in manufacturing, 
highway and railway construction, trade and 
mining. In Quebec, manufacturing, logging 
and trade reported smaller payrolls, while 
construction indicated considerable improve- 
ment, and mining and transportation were 
also more active. In Ontario, improvement 
was noted in tobacco and pulp and paper 
factories, and in shipping, building and high- 
way construction and services; but iron and 
steel plants reported large reductions, while 
textile, lumber, chemical and some other fac- 
tories, and logging, transportation, railway 
construction and retail trade also showed cur- 
tailment, in some cases of a seasonal nature. 
In the Prairie Provinces, very pronounced 
expansion was shown in highway construction, 
mainly in Saskatchewan, where a large pro- 
gram of road work was being carried out as 
an unemployment relief measure. Services 
and telephones also showed moderate improve- 
ment, but manufacturing, transportation and 
building construction were slacker. In British 
Columbia, very little general change was regis- 
tered, improvement in food canning and elec- 
tric current plants, and in transportation, 
communications and building construction, be- 
ing offset by losses in logging, highway con- 
struction, shipping and metal works. 
Employment increased in Ottawa; in Que- 
bec City and Vancouver practically no general 
change was noted, while the tendency was 
unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities and 
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Winnipeg. In Montreal, employment in trans- 
portation improved, while manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade released employees. In 
Quebec, the situation showed little general 
change, gains in services being offset by losses 
in manufacturing. In Toronto, there was a 
falling-off in activity on August 1, 1931, re- 
peating the downward movement noted on 
the same date of last year. Manufacturing 
(especially of iron and steel and _ textile 
products), and trade were slacker than on 
July 1, but building construction recorded 
improvement. In Ottawa, employment showed 
an advance, mainly in manufacturing, while 
construction released employees, In Hamilton, 
manufacturing registered slight but general 
curtailment, except in vegetable food factories, 
while construction was also quieter. In the 
Border Cities, further losses were indicated, 
largely in automobile works, while other 
groups showed little general change. In Win- 
nipeg, there were increases in telephonic com- 
munications, but manufacturing, road construc- 
tion and trade reported curtailment. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing, as a whole, re- 
mained practically the same; building reported 
heightened activity, while trade and highway 
construction were slacker. 

An analysis of the data by industries 
shows that further reductions were made in 
manufacturing establishments; increases were 
recorded in vegetable food, leather footwear, 
woollen, non-metallic mineral. and electric 
current plants, but the garment and iron and 
steel industries were seasonally slacker, and 
losses were also indicated in the lumber, non- 
ferrous metal, chemical and allied products, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus and 
some other divisions. In the non-manufac- 
turing industries, there were gains in mining, 
communications, transportation, services and 


construction and maintenance, those in the 


last-named being most extensive, chiefly on 
account of unemployment relief works on 
Saskatchewan roads. On the other hand, 
seasonal dullness continued to affect employ- 
ment in logging camps, and there were also 
losses in trade. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
greater detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August, 1931. 


Employment for local trade 


TRADE union members remained in 
UNION about the same volume dur- 
REPORTS ing July as in the two months 


preceding, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 16:2, in contrast with per- 
centages of 16:3 in June and 16-2 in May. 
Returns for July were received by the De- 
partment of Labour from 1,862 local unions 
embracing a membership of 199,928 persons, 


nounced curtailment was evident. 


32,396 of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month. The situation continued more 
depressed, however, than last year, when at 
the close of July 9-2 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was recorded, Quebec unions, owing to 
improvement in the garment trades of the 
province reported a higher level of activity 
than in June. In Alberta quietness in the 
coal mines caused the percentage of idleness 
for the province to be somewhat in excess of 
that reported in June, and in Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick 
and Ontario declines of 1 per cent or under 
were indicated. No variation in the unem- 
ployment level from June, however, was shown 
by unions in Nova Scotia. Much slacker con- 
ditions prevailed in Alberta than in July a 
year ago, and in Ontario, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Quebec pro- 
In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia declines of more 
moderate proportions occurred. 

An article appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
with tabular statements, gives in greater de- 
tail a review on unemployment among local 
trade unions at the close of July, 1931. 


During the month of July, 


EMPLOYMENT 1981, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 28,512 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 27,002 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 11,744 
of which 7,977 were of men and 3,767 of 
women. Placements in casual work numbered 
15,258. The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice were notified of 28,025 vacancies of which 
20,483 were for men and 7,542 for women. 
Applications for work were registered from 
53,824 men and 12,457 women, a total of 
66,281. An increase is shown in the business 
transacted, when a comparison is made both 
with the preceding month and also with July 
last year, the reports for June, 1931, showing 
27,183 vacancies: offered, 56,113 applications 
made and 25,973 placements effected, while in 
July, 1930, there were reported 26,150 oppor- 
tunities for employment, 42,024 applications 
for work and 25,293 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
July, 1931, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table 
on page 968. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics, states that while definite improvement 
developed in some lines of industrial produc- 
tion during July over the preceding month, 
operations in’ general continued at a de- 
pressed level. The output of pig iron and 
steel showed declines in July, indicating fur- 
ther reduction in the operations of a strategic 
industry. Production of pig iron at 40,300 
tons showed, after a seasonal adjustment, a 
reduction of 22.4 per cent from June. The 
production of automobiles was reduced to 
4,220 units, compared with 6,885 units in the 
preceding month. There is normally a decline 
in July, but the drop this year, after seasonal 
adjustment, was 20.6 per cent. The gain in 
the exports of lumber was in line with 
seasonal expectations, while the output of 
newsprint reflected a more limited demand. 
The production was 182,731 tons, compared 
with: 193,971 in June, and shipments were 
somewhat less than production in the month 
under review. 

The rubber industry imported raw material 
in greater volume than im the preceding 
month, although the normal trend for the 
month is downward. Imports were 5,806,000 
pounds, compared with 4,731,000 pounds in 
June. The gain after seasonal adjustment 
over the decidedly low point of the preceding 
month was 72 per cent. The imports of crude 
petroleum were 98,145,000 gallons, the decline 
from June being slightly less than normal for 
the season. Imports of raw cotton at 4,374,000 
pounds showed a marked decline from the 
preceding month even after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Imports of raw and semi-manufactured 
wool required for further manufacture were 
692,000 pounds, compared with 494,000 pounds 
in June representing a sharp gain. The index 
of manufactures, based on sixteen factors in 
terms of physical volume, was 137.2 in July, 
compared with 135.7 in June. In the com- 
pilation of this index each factor was adjusted 
for seasonal tendencies. 

Coal—Canadian mines produced 826,156 
tons of coal in July; a decline of 34.4 per 
cent from the five year average for the. month 
of 1,259,330 tons. July’s output was made 
up of 717,196 tons of bituminous coal, 71,972 


tons of lignite coal, and 36,988 tons of sub- 


bituminous coal. Nova Scotia’s production 
totalled 395,240 tons or 47.8 per cent of the 
total Canadian production. Alberta mined 
260,339 tons, British Columbia, 141,239 tons, 
Saskatchewan, 16,407 tons, and New Bruns- 
wick, 12,931 tons. Imports of coal into Can- 
ada amounted to 1,245,095 tons or 30.4 per 
cent below the 1926-1930 average for the 
month of 1,788,570 tons. Receipts of anthra- 
cite coal were recorded at 334,661 tons of 
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which the United States supplied 194,379 tons, 
Great Britain 135,868 tons, and Germany. 4,414 
tons. Bituminous coal imports reached a 
total of 910,251 tons, consisting of 899,095 tons 
from the United States and 11,156 tons from 
Great Britain. Lignite coal imports were re- 
corded at 183 tons. Canadian coal exported 
during July amounted to 35,603 tons or 35.4 
per cent below the average for the month 
during the past five years. Coal made avail- 
able for consumption in July totalled 2,035,648 
tons of which tonnage the United States sup- 
phed 53.7 per cent, Canada, 38.9 per cent; 
Great Britain, 7.2 per cent, and Germany 0.2 
per cent. The five-year average for the 
month was 2,992,794 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in July, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $48,379,235 as compared with $52,507,534 in 
the preceding month and with $84,550,935 in 
July, 1930. The chief imports for July, 1931, 
were:. Non-metallic minerals: and products, 
$8,982,218; Iron and its products, $8,107,908; 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products, $7,151,589. 
The domestic merchandise exported during 
July 1931, amounted to $49,675,120 as com- 
pared with $54,348,421 in the preceding month 
and with $76,407,506 in July, 1930. The chief 
exports in July, 1931, were: Wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $15,396,070; Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $11,987,364; 
Animals and animal products, $7,087,705. 
According to a report pre- 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


BumnpiIne pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CONTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during July, 1931, 


was $10,879,505, as compared 
with $8,470,738 in the preceding month and 
with $15,824,781 in July, 1930. 
~The MacLean Building Review states that 
the feature of the August awards for new 
construction throughout Canada is that build- 
ing construction increased, although the total 
decreased from the July figures; engineering 
contracts were less, but contracts for buildings 
were greater. Of the August total, which is 
$26,142,600, $9,134,100 was for engineering 


purposes; $8,207,100 for business buildings; 
$7,432,800 for residential buildings; and 
$1,368,600 for industrial purposes. The 


apportionment of contracts awarded during 


August, by provinces, was as_ follows: 
Ontario, $10,239,600; Quebec, $9,822,100; 
British Columbia, $2,299,000; Saskatchewan, 


$1,208,600; Alberta, $864,300; Nova Scotia, 
$813,700; Manitoba, $541,900; New Bruns- 
wick, $348,600; Prince Edward Island, $4,800. 
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Strikes" and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during August, 1931, showed a slight 
increase over that occurring during July, 1931, 
a similar increase appearing in the number of 
workers involved. As compared with August, 
1930, almost three times as many disputes 
were recorded, while there were over ten 
times as many workers involved, with a 
corresponding increase in the time loss 
incurred over that recorded for the same 
month last year during which no disputes 
involving more than fifty workers occurred. 
There were in existence during the month 
eighth. disputes, involving 886 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,364 working days, 
as compared with five disputes, involving 689 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 8,044 
working days during July, 1931. In August, 
1930, there were on record three disputes, 
involving 66 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 529 working days. At the end of the 
month there were four disputes recorded as 
strikes and lockouts, involving approximately 
220 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off by 
the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities showed a slight 
increase at $8.20 for August as compared with 
$8.11 for July; $10.65 for August, 1930; $11.63 
for August, 1929; $11.08 for August, 1928; 
$10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for August, 
1926; $1084 for August, 1925; $10.19 for 
August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. The most important change 
was a seasonal advance in the price of pota- 
toes, while the prices of fresh pork, eggs and 
butter were also somewhat higher. The prices 
of beef, veal, salt pork, bacon, lard, cheese, 
flour, rice and beans were slightly lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $18.30 at 
the beginning of August as compared with 
$18.26 for July; $21.01 for August, 1930; $21.90 
for August, 1929; $21.31 for August, 1928; 
$21.11 for August, 1927; $21.32 for August, 
1926; $21.05 for August, 1925; $20.57 for 
August, 1924; $21.03 for August, 1923; $20.88 
for August, 1922; $21.98 for August, 1921; 
$26.60 for August, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $2120 for August, 1918; and 
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$14.41 for August, 1914. In fuel, anthracite 
coal was slightly higher, while bituminous 
coal and wood were somewhat lower. Rent 
was slightly lower in the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of. 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was again lower at 71-0 for August, as com- 
pared with 71-7 for July; 83-7 for August, 
1930; 98-4 for August, 1929; 95-3 for August, 
1928; 98-3 for August, 1927; and 99-1 for 
August, 1926. In the classification accord- 
ing to chief component materials, seven 
of the eight main groups were lower, and 
one was slightly higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, because of lower 
quotations for wheat, oats, flax, rye, flour, 
raw rubber, bran and shorts, which more 
than offset higher prices for corn, coffee 
and potatoes; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of lower 
prices for raw cotton, denim, raw wool 
and serge; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to lower prices for 
lumber and ground wood pulp; the Iron and 
its Products group, due to declines in the 
prices of wire nails and galvanized barbed 
wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for antimony, copper, silver, lead and zinc; 
the Animals and Animal Products group be- 
cause of decline in the prices of hogs, lambs, 
canned salmon, boots and shoes; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. The 
Non-Metallic Minerals group was slightly 
higher, owing mainly to increased prices for 
anthracite coal. 





Special Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Alberta 


The order made by the Alberta Legislation 
at its recent session, that a special committee 
be appointed to investigate the subject of 
workmen’s compensation in the province dur- 
ing the recess was noted in the Lasour 
Gazerts, April, 1931. The government subse- 
quently appointed the committee as follows: 

Representing the Legislature: Messrs. W. R. 
Hewson, Liberal; Colonel F. J. Jamieson, Nis 
Conservative; Fred J. White, Labour; and 
F, C. Moyer, Independent. 

From industry: Messrs. A. L. Smith, KC., 
representing the railways; Walter S. Campbell, 
representing the coal industry; George Mc- 
Innes, manufacturers; F. M. McMillan, lum- 
ber industry; and Jesse Gouge, coal operators. 

From «Labour: Messrs. Evan Morgan and 
D. S. B. McAllister-Thompson, coal industry ; 
P. M. Simpson, railways; and Alfred Farmillo 
and J. Francis, from general labour. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1931 


URING the month of August an appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received in the Department 
of Labour from certain employees of the City 
of Edmonton being (a) members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Edmon- 
ton branch, and assisting labourers and (b) 
members of the Edmonton Civic Employees 
Union No. 30 and seasonal labourers. The 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union embraces 
employees of the telephone, electric light and 
power house departments, together with a 
few employees of the street railway. Local 
Union No. 30 is composed of employees of 
the water works, city engineer’s and scaveng- 
ing departments and a few labourers con- 
nected with the street railway. The applica- 
tion protested against a resolution passed by 
the Council of the Corporation of the City 
of Edmonton on August 10, 1931, authorizing 
a wage reduction equivalent to one day’s pay 
per month for each employee with the ex- 
ception of married men and single men with 
dependants whose monthly earnings do not 
exceed $100, and in the case of single em- 
ployees without dependants a minimum of 
$70 per month. At the close of the month 
the western representative of the Department, 


Mr. F. E. Harrison, had been instructed to 
proceed to Edmonton and endeavour to effect 
an adjustment of the dispute by mediation. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 875), as having been received 
from employees of the New Brunswick Tele- 
phone Company Limited, being members of 
the Telephone Workers’ Association of New 
Brunswick. A ten per cent reduction in wages 
was the cause of the dispute, 170 employees 
being directly affected and 340 indirectly. 
Mr. M.S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Department, and Mr. T. W. Martin, 
Eastern Representative, held several inter- 
views with the officials of the company and 
the employees’ representatives and, as a re- 
sult of their mediation, a settlement was 
reached, the employees accepting the com- 
pany’s concession that all male employees re- 
ceiving $1,000 or less per year would not be 
subject to the 10 per cent cut, with the under- 
standing that as soon as the company’s finan- 
cial standing would warrant the former wage 
rate would be established. The company also 
agreed that no discrimination whatever would 
be shown against any employee or any mem- 
ber of the committee. The employees accord- 
ingly withdrew their application, 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EVEN new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in tthe Lasour Gazerrn, May, 1931, page 
518, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board, cover- 


ing the period from October, 1927, to Sep- 


tember 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement 
to the issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 

33207—2 


way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenanice 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. 


Supplement to Case No. 370.—Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Western Lines) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


In this case, which was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, March, 1931, page 279, repre- 
sentatives of both parties again appeared be- 
fore the Board to present their respective 
contentions, the Board’s first decision not hav- 
ing led to an adjustment of the dispute. In 
the opinion of the Board, “hostling” service 
had been performed in this case within the 
intent of the rule adopted in 1929; and the 
engineer’s claim for special pay for hostling 
service at the initial terminal was disallowed 
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on the ground that he had been paid already 
for the time he was so occupied, the rule stat- 
ing that “duplicate payment will not in any 
case be made.” 


Case No. 377.—Canadian National Railways. 
(Central region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew were regularly as- 
signed to operate a way freight and to per- 
form switching service at the terminal. On 
two occasions they were required to deliver 
cars of stock which they had brought in on 
their train, to a station about a mile from the 
terminal ud within the switching limits. This, 
they claimed, should be paid for as “ extra 
service,’ for which provision is made in 
Article 12 (c) of the Trainmen’s schedule, as 
ficllows :— 

“Trainmen called for extra service (not in- 
cluding special service or switching incidental 
to their trip or regular assignment) before or 
after completion of their trip or regular assign- 
ment will be paid for such extra service not 
less than a minimum day at schedule rate of 
pay. under the conditions applicable to service 
performed.” 

The company asserted that the delivery in 
question formed part of the regular duties of 
the trainmen. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim, 
pointing out that Article 12 (ic) concedes the 
right of the company to require trainmen, 
before or after the completion of a trip, to 
give at the terminal “special service or 
switching incidental to the trip or regular 
assignment.” 


Case No. 378.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was ordered to deliver an en- 
gine to a certain station in Quebec, and in- 
formed that he would be required to return 
with another engine. However, on his ar- 
rival, he was told by the foreman that there 
was no engine available to bring back, and 
that he must return “deadhead”, that is, as a 
passenger on another train. He claimed com- 
pensation for the return trip in accordance 
with Article 7, clause A of the Enginemen’s 
Schedule, which requires that engineers shall, 
on being ordered for service, be informed of 
the nature of the service for which they are 
called, whether “turn-around” or one-way 
service. The company alleged that acacord- 
ing to prevailing practice, “deadheading” was 
compensated only when coupled with service, 
and referred to Article 16, which contains 
such provision. 


The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention, holding that although the rule pro- 
vides that “ deadheading” might be coupled 
with other service, yet the evidence indicated 
that such coupling did not come within the 
intent of the rules. 


Case No. 379.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was assessed demerit marks in 
consequenice of the derailment of a snow- 
plough that was being’ pushed by his: loco- 
motive. The employees claimed that the 
engineer had obeyed the signals, and that en- 
gineers in charge of engines pushing snow- 
ploughs are unable to see ahead, and have to 
rely on signals transmitted by the man in 
charge of the plough; moreover, the engineer 
in this case was not familiar with the terri- 
tory, and was not in possession of a time- 
table of the district. The management re- 
ferred to Rule 27 of the Book of Operating 
Rules which requires that “enginemen and 
snowplough foremen must know the indica- 
tion of all fixed signals before passing them ”. 

The Board recommended that the Railways 
cancel the demerit marks assessed the en- 
gineer’s record, holding that while there had 
been a violation of an operating rule, it might 
have been the consequence of his being in 
an unfamiliar region. 


Case No. 382.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer having been ordered to take 
charge of a train, he came on duty 45 minutes 
in advance of the time of departure, in aic- 
cordance with Article 33 (a) of the schedule, 
which provides that ‘“ engineers in road ser- 
vice will appear on duty 45 minutes before 
the departure time of train, and will sign 
appearance book, first 30 minutes to be allowed 
for inspection and making engine ready”. On 
the arrival of the train at the station where 
he was to take charge, the engineer, as re- 
quired, took the engine to the shop, had the 
fire cleaned and the engine supplied with coal 
and water, and returned it to the train be- 
fore starting. He claimed that he should be 
allowed payment for 30 minutes “ hostling ” 
service, Article 27 providing as follows:— 

“Fixcept as otherwise specified, engineers will 
be paid a minimum of thirty minutes at rate 
for class of service for hostling engine prepara- 
tory to commencement of trip or when putting 
engine away at completion of same where men 
are required to do such work, but when it 


takes more than thirty minutes, actual time will 
be paid for such work. 
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“Tt is understood that engineers will not be 
required to hostle engine during time paid for 
by other arbitraries, for the purpose of de- 
priving men of hostling allowance. Duplicate 
payment will not in any case be made. 

“(b) Hostling of engine at end of run in short 
run service may be used to make up a minimum 
day.” 

The company pointed out that the service 
performed at the point in question was not 
such that the engineer should receive special 
payment under the foregoing article. 

The Board did not sustain the employee’s 
claim. 


Case No. 383.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


This case involved the claim of an engineer 
for payment for hostling service under cir- 


‘cumstances similar to those in Case No. 382, 


the company justifying its refusal on the same 
grounds. The Board recommended that in 
this case 30 minutes (for hostling, such as 
coaling of engine, watering, or the turning of 
the engine on “wye” or table) should be 
paid as an “arbitrary” unless payment for 
the game time had already been made under 
the provision in respect to preparatory time, 
etc., this decision, however, being predicated 
on the provision in the schedule that “dupli- 
cate payment will not in any case be made”. 


Case No. 384.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


This case concerned another engineer, the 
circumstances and the decision of the Board 
being identical with those in Case No. 383. 





Settlement of disputes on railways in United 
States 


Sinice the passage of the Railroad Labour 
Act in the United States in 1926 (LABOUR 
GazmTtn, May, 1926, page 423) only four 
emergency boards have been appointed under 
its provisions to act in labour disputes. Such 
boards are appointed only when, in the judg- 
ment of the United States Board of Mediation, 
the dispute threatens to deprive any section 
of the country of transportation service. The 
fourth emergency board was appointed by the 
President on April 16, 1931, to act in the dis- 
pute between the Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Co. and its shop-craft employees. The 
dispute involved a reduction in wage rates 
and changes in working conditions put into 
force by the carrier. The board, in its de- 
cision, urged the employer either to restore 
the standard rate of wages on its lines or to 
submit the matter to arbitration. Under the 
law the parties are forbidden to make any 
change in existing conditions or wage rates, 
except by mutual consent, for a period of 30 
days following the board’s decision. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during August, 1931, 
was eight as compared with five in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a slight increase over that for 
July while a similar increase was recorded 
in the time loss incurred. ‘Comparing the 
figures with those for August, 1930, almost 
three times as many disputes were recorded, 
while there were over ten times as many 
workers involved, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the time loss incurred over that 
recorded for the same month last year, during 
which no disputes involving more than fifty 
workers occurred. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 


Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

PANT ipoOL.;- 8 886 9,364 

*July, 1981... 5 689 8, 044 

Aug., 1930... 3 66 529 


* Preliminary figures. 
33207—24 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Three disputes, involving approximately 150 
workers, were carried over from July, and 
five disputes commenced during August. Of 
these eight disputes four terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
workers and two in favour of the employers 
involved. At the end of August, therefore, 
there were four disputes recorded as strikes 
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or lockouts, namely: photo engravers, Toronto 
and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q,. 
and Winnipeg, Man.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; stonecutters, Winni- 
peg, Man.; and motion picture projectionists, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such a are described in a _ previous 


paragraph, nor does it include disputes as 
to which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 


no longer affected, but which the unions 
concerned have not yet declared termin- 
ated. Information is available as to four 
such disputes, namely: coal miners, Shaugh- 
nessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, one employer; photo en- 
gravers, Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one 
employer; and tailors, Vancouver, B.C., June 
6, 1931; one employer. 

Information was received too late to be 
included in the August issue of the Laspour 
GAZETTE as to a dispute during July involving 
some 350 sawmill workers employed in the 
factory of one company at Barnet, B.C. The 
firm had instituted a bonus system of pay- 
ment which the workers claimed would cause 
a substantial decrease in their earnings; and 
the Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union of Canada, which claimed to 
have organized the mill, called its members 
out on strike on July 25, demanding that the 
firm revert to its old system of payment. The 
employer agreed to restore the former method 
and the men returned to work after being out 
for less than a day. 


A strike of ladies’ clothing factory workers 
in the employ of one establishment in Toronto 
was reported during August, the workers being 
called out by the union, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, to enforce 
a demand for the restoration of union wages 
and working conditions. Incomplete reports 
indicate that the employing firm was a mem- 
ber of the cloak and suit manufacturers’ 
association of Toronto which signed an agree- 
ment with the union in February, 1930 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1980, p. 272, and, 
May, 1930, p. 580). In April, 1931, the firm 
had a disagreement with the union as to 
reduction of staff, resigned from the em- 
ployers’ association, and began to operate an 
open shop. The union called out its members, 
about thirty in number, but the employer 
reported they were replaced by the middle of 
June. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 
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Men’s CriorHina Facrory Workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.—This dispute, as stated in the 
August issue of the Lasour GAzETTE, com- 
menced in one establishment in Toronto on 
July 29, 1981, when tailors, operators and 
cutters went on strike, claiming that the em- 
ploying firm had violated the agreement be- 
tween the union, the Amalagamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and the Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association of which it had been 
a member. The employer stated that some 
fifteen of his employees went on strike when 
he signed a shop agreement with certain 
members of his staff. It was reported these 
became members of the newly formed Cana- 
dian Clothing Workers’ Union, with a charter 
from the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The officials of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union claimed that over forty work- 
ers employed by the firm ceased work. The 
parties to the dispute requested the inter- 
vention of the civic authorities owing to 
allegations as to the activities of communists, 
and the matter was referred to the police 
department. On August 25 one of the em- 
ployees of the firm was arrested on a charge 
of threatening bodily harm to a striker and 
was released on $1,000 bail, while another 
man, reported to have been brought from the 
United States, was sentenced to the Ontario 
Reformatory for four months, to be followed 
by deportation, for assaulting an employee of 
the firm. On August 27 two pickets were 
arrested on charges of intimidation. At the 
end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 


Puoto ENGRAVERS, Toronto AND LONDON, 
Ont., MonrreaL AND QueEBEC, P.Q., AND 
Winnivec, Man—In this dispute, which com- 
menced on May 4, 1931, at the end of August 
the union reported that over one hundred out 
of one hundred and thirty-eight union mem- 
bers involved in the dispute were still on the 
strike list of the union. The employer, how- 
ever, claimed to have replaced the strikers 
some time ago. 


Truck Drivers, Fause Bay Braco, N.S.— 
This dispute, commencing on July 20, 1931, 


resulting from a protest of the workers against 


a decrease in wages, piece-rates, as reported 
in the August issue of the Lanour GAZETTE, 
was terminated August 15, nine out of the 
twelve drivers involved resuming work at 
the reduced rates, the others securing work 
elsewhere by the end of August or early in 
September. Twelve or eighteen labourers were 
indirectly involved, work being suspended dur- 
ing the dispute. 
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Men’s Cxioruine Facrory Workesrs, Tor- 
onto, Ont—This dispute occurred in the 
establishment of one firm in Toronto when 
some eighty workers, members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, went 
on strike on August 11, 1931, to secure 
the dismissal by the firm of the services 
of two cutters who had left the Amal- 
gamated to join the Canadian Clothing 
Workers’ Union. The employing firm was a 
member of the employers’ organization which 
had a preferential union shop agreement with 
the Amalgamated since 1919, renewed from 
time to time to date (Lasour GazEerTe, Aug- 
ust, 1922, p. 889). As the agreement con- 
tained a provision that all disputes were to 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration with an 
impartial Chairman, the dispute was there- 
fore referred to such a Board, with Mr. H. G. 
Fester of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board 


as Chairman. The Board was unanimously 
agreed that the men objected to should be 
discharged, because of membership in an 
organization which, in the opinion of the arbi- 
trators, was detrimental not only to the 
clothing industry but to all industries in the 
Dominion of Canada. The Board also stated 
that in view of the clause in the agreement 
as to arbitration the walkout of the cutters 
was unwarranted, deciding, however, that. no 
penalty was to be imposed, but that this was 
not to be taken as a justification for the 
action of the strikers or as a precedent for 
such action in future. 


Lapres’ Hat Facrory Workers, Montreat, 
P.Q—This dispute commenced on August 14, 
1931, when some three hundred workers em- 
ployed by fifteen firms in Montreal engaged 
in the manufacture of ladies’ hats went on 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1931 





Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

days 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 40 
Toronto, Ont. : 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 
London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
an. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, False Bay 12 
Beach, N.S. 


1,000 |Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of 


agreement; unterminated. 


2,500 Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 


unterminated. 


144 |Commenced July 20, 1931; against decrease in piece 


rates; terminated August 15, 1931. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during August, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 80 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ladies’ hat factory workers, 300 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Electricity and Gas— 
aay (electrical), Montreal, 170 


SERVICcE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 44 
Montreal, P.Q 


220 |Alleged lockout; 


160 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1931; to secure dismissal of 


workers joining another union, under preferential 
union shop agreement; terminated Aug. 13, 1931; 
in favour of workers. 


1,800 |Commenced Aug. 14, 1931; for union wages and 


working conditions; terminated Aug. 28, 1931; in 
favour of workers. 


1,040 |Commenced Aug. 1, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced Aug. 6, 1931; to maintain recognition 


of union; terminated Aug. 22, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 


commenced Aug. 27, 1931; to 
maintain union wages and working conditions; 
unterminated. 
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strike demanding union wages and working 
conditions. Negotiations between the parties 
were carried on and from time to time the 
majority of the strikers returned to work as 
individual firms signed agreements with or 
verbally agreed to the terms of the union. 
By August 28th the dispute was called off 
by the union. 


SroNECUTTERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—The agree- 
ment with the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association of America having expired on 
May 31, 1931, the stonecutting firms in Winni- 
peg proposed to introduce a reduction of ten 
cents per hour in the wage rate of the stone- 
cutters in their employ, that is from $1.25 to 
$1.15 per hour. About forty workers, mem- 
bers of the union, went on strike on August 1, 
1931, against the proposed reduction. The 


foremen and apprentices were allowed to re-. 


main at work. Although several meetings of 
the parties concerned were held, no agree- 
ment was reached and the dispute was un- 
terminated at the end of the month. Early 
in September the dispute was settled at the 
reduced rate proposed, the stipulation of the 
strikers that the rate be in force until May, 
1932, being accepted. 


Linemen (Evecrricat), Montrear, P.Q.— 
On the expiration of the agreement with the 
Canadian Electrical Trade Union of Linemen 
and Helpers on June 30, 1931, the light, heat 
and power company operating in Montreal, 
P.Q., and district, refused to agree to certain 
changes proposed by the union on the ground 
of better provision for safety, but offered to 
sign an agreement with their own employees. 
The union on August 6 called its members 
out on strike, about 170 linemen being 
affected, to enforce the demand for union 
recognition. The strikers requested the inter- 
vention of the Department of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec, but the Registrar of 
Arbitration and Conciliation Councils under 
the Quebec Trades Disputes Act reported that 
the dispute did not come under the Act. The 
Minister of Labour in: the Federal Govern- 
ment was unable to refer the dispute to a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, as enabling legislation had not 
been passed by the provincial legislature. The 
company secured some fifty workers to re- 
place the strikers and shortly after the be- 
ginning of the dispute thirty-five linemen re- 
turned to work. Later in August the Mont- 
real representative of the Department of 
Labour was able to bring about a meeting 
between the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute, which resulted in the company 
agreeing to re-engage the strikers on applica- 
tion without prejudice as required, and on 


August 22 the dispute was declared termin- 
ated. From time to time during the strike 
and after its termination damage was done to 
the transmission lines and equipment of the 
company, parts of the city and district being 
deprived of light and power. The Company 
offered a reward for the apprehension of the 
guilty parties and extra police were engaged 
to patrol the districts through which power 
lines ran. Union officials disclaimed any 
knowledge of the damage and stated that they 
were watching the actions of all strikers day 
and night and that in groups they were 
patrolling the city to ascertain who was re- 
sponsible, It was reported in the press that 
certain former employees of the company were 
found tampering with the wires and they were 
charged with damaging property. 


Motion Picture ProJEcTIONISTS, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—This dispute, involving motion picture 
projectionists in nineteen moving picture 
theatres in Montreal, P.Q., commenced on 
August 26, 1931, eighty workers being affected 
by a demand for the continuation of union 
wages and working conditions. On the ter- 
mination of the agreement between the union 
and the corporation operating the theatres, 
the company announced a decision to renew 
it with certain alterations, one being to per- 
mit the employment of non-union men, on 
the ground that better qualified operators 
could be secured. The union claimed that 
the change was to escape the union provision 
for two operators of a machine in the interest 
of safety, and would result in longer hours, 
decreased wages, increased danger from fire, 
etc. No agreement being reached on August 
27 the management notified the union that 
only two operators would be employed in each 
theatre instead of four after that date and 
discharged a number of union employees, en- 
gaging a number of others. The union claimed 
this constituted a lockout and called out all 
its members. At the end of the month no 
termination had been reported. 





Last month the Hamilton Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Board submitted proposals to the Min- 
ister of Public Health of Ontario and to Dr. 
Jamieson, chairman of the provincial Board, 
for the amendment of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act so as to provide for the payment of an 
allowance to the mother of only one child 
and to the wife of a prisoner and to reduce 
from three to two years the period after 
desertion which qualifies a deserted wife for 
an allowance. The provincial officials stated 
that these proposals had been very carefully 
considered in the past, but that the present 
time was not suitable to extend the Act. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazsetrrn from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since .1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 38, and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 51 disputes 
in progress during the month, inyolving 
36,800 workpeople, with a time loss of 194,000 
working days. Of the 38 disputes beginning 
in July, 9 were over proposed reductions in 
wages, 6 on other wages questions, 2 on ques- 
tions of working hours and 16 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 5 on other questions. During 
the month, settlements were reached in 34 
disputes, of which 8 were in favour of work- 
people, 15 in favour of employers, 11 
ended in compromises; in the case of two 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A dispute involving 11,000 colliery work- 
people in Fifeshire and other districts in 
Scotland began July 9 when the employees 
refused to continue working under the tem- 
porary arrangement with respect to hours, 
pending settlement of the wages payable for 
the 74-hour day. In some colleries work was 
resumed after a day or two under existing 
conditions, while at other collieries, chiefly 
in Fifeshire, the stoppage continued until a 
general agreement was reached. The dispute 
was terminated August 1. 

A strike of about 3,000 workers in the 
woollen manufacturing industry in the Brad- 
ford district was in progress from July 10 to 
July 21, against a proposed reduction in 
wages; work was resumed on the reduced 
seale, 


Cuba 


Street railway employees numbering about 
2,000, went on strike at Havana on August 1, 


against wage reductions and no settlement has 
been reached at the end of August, 


Czechoslovakia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 155, involving 250 establish- 
ments and 26,523 workers directly, and 1,497 
indirectly. The time loss for all workers in- 
volved was 475,241 working days. 


Latvia 


The number of strikes reported for the year 
1930 was 38, involving 1,547 workers with a 
time loss of 12,077 working days, 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 98, and 105 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 28,840 with a time loss of 691,486 working 
days for the month, 

The strikes of coal miners which began in 
May in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
followed by other strikes in these States and 
in Ohio in June, and which were mentioned in 
the Lasour Gazette for August, continued 
during August. The strikers demanded in- 
creased wages, improved working conditions, 
the right to have union checkweighmen, and 
other changes. As mentioned in the August 
LaBourR GAZETTE, union agreements were 
reached in a number of collieries in West 
Virginia in June, and most of the strikers in 
that field returned to work. An agreement 
was also reached in June with one large coal 
company in Pennsylvania. 





The Government of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan has appointed commissioners to 
administer the funds for the relief of distress 
provided under the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act passed by the 
Dominion Parliament this year. The Com- 
missioners are as follows: Mr. Henry Black, 
of Regina (chairman); Mrs. Pearl Johnston, 
of Coleville; Mr. Albert E. Whitmore, of 
Regina; Mr. William E. Munro, of Moose 
Jaw; and Mr, William G. Yule, of Regina. 
The commissioners are to use for the purpose 
of relieving distress and providing employ- 
ment all moneys advanced to them by the 
Provincial Government from funds furnished 
for this purpose by the Dominion Government 
under the Act. 
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‘** Labour Agreements in Coal Mines ”’ 


A new volume dealing with the handling of 
labour disputes in the Illinois fields has been 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
under the title “Labour Agreements in Coal 
Mines: a Case Study of Agreements between 
Miners’ and, Operators’ Organizations in the 
Bituminous Coal Mines of Illinois”, by Louis 
Bloch, formerly a_ staff member of. the 
Foundation. The book continues the Foun- 
dation’s Industrial Relations Series, which 
comprises studies of various phases of Labour’s 
participation in management. It analyses the 
influence of a trade union agreement upon the 
daily relations between the miners and their 
employers, as revealed in disputes and their 
settlement: “How disputes are settled in the 
industry, how the provisions of the written 
contract are interpreted in daily practice, how 
the contract and its interpretations are en- 
forced, and what the effect is upon the func- 
tioning of the industry, are the principal 
questions to which answers have been sought.” 


In a preface, Miss Mary van Kleeck, 


director of Industrial Studies of the Founda- _ 


tion, refers to the “unusual significance” of the 
habit of co-operation that has grown up in the 
bituminous mines of Illinois: “In the slow 
growth since Illinois operators and miners got 
together for negotiations over common prob- 
lems in 1898, the essential elements of doing 
business between miners and operators have 
become the accepted practice in the mining 
industry in Illinois. In thirty years it has 
become so much the custom to conduct affairs 
in this way that 99 per cent of the miners in 
the state are members of the union and practi- 
cally all of the employers either are mem- 
bers of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Labour 
Association or make separate agreements with 
the union. At the time of the biennial con- 
vention in Illinois in March, 1929, only one 
company had no agreement with the union, 
and that record held, despite deep seated diffi- 
culties in the mining industry throughout the 
world and well-nigh overwhelming discourage- 
ment for the miners in every other state in 
the United States except Illinois. At that 
time in the soft coal industry of the United 
States it was only in Illinois that there had 
been a renewal of the agreement hitherto 
made on an interstate basis between the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
operators. Illinois appeared to be the seeding 
ground from which a new union might de- 
velop.” In the subsequent dispute with the 
national officers the courts sustained the con- 
tention of the Illinois miners in asking for 
the right to manage their own affairs. 


Mr. Bloch records typical cases, describ- 
ing the disputes which led the miners in each 
instance to appeal to the pit committee and 
thence, where necessary, to higher committees 
for arbitration of disputes; finally he evolves 
a “code of practice’ which actually governs 
industrial relations in the bituminous mines 
in the Illinois district. This Miners’ Code 
sums up the practice and procedure under the 
agreement in regard to the determination of 
the rights and duties of the miners and man- 
agement respectively. Actual cases are given 
under the three main theads: ‘employment and 
discharge, mine management, and wages. “The 
fact that miners’ representatives share in these 
decisions, and that every decision: must be 
unanimous and joint between the two groups, 
means that the miners are actually partici- 
pating in management” to that extent. 

“The achievements of collective bargaining,” 
Mr. Bloch concludes, “should not be judged 
solely from the standpoint of increased wages 
and shortened hours, important as they are. 
The spiritual values gained by collective bar- 
gaining should also be considered. The organ- 
ized worker feels that he can deal on equal 
terms with his employer in matters pertain- 
ing to his employment. The dignity which 
attaches to the sense of equality in the work- 
ing relationship established by a written con- 
tract with the whole group of employees is 
one of the spiritual values accruing to the 
workers under a system of collective bargain- 
ing. The knowledge that he has this pro- 
tection against unjust discharge or indiscrimi- 
nate assignment to a bad working place is as 
important to the miner as getting a higher 
rate of wages for the work he performs... . 
The contract, as it operates in the Central 
Competitive Field, is a give-and-take propo- 
sition. Sharing rights of management in re- 
gard to working conditions yields the direct 
benefit of a freer, more satisfied and therefore 
more efficient body of workers.” 





The International Labour Office has a sys- 
tem of Family Allowances in force for the 
local staff employed at Geneva. Workers: 
paid 4,500 frances (Swiss) per annum receive 
an allowance of 150 franes for each child, 
paid monthly. 





The Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister of 
Marine, stated recently: “It is not generally 
known that, last year, 8,889 ships, sail and 
steam, with a tonnage of 1,393,493 tons were 
on the Canadian registry, and that over 45,500 
men and boys had employment from that 


source, 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1931 


Parliament of Canada 


i EGISLATION enacted by the Parliament 

of Canada during the Session which 
opened on March 12 and closed on August 3, 
1931, included Acts dealing with unemploy- 
ment and farm relief, compensation for gov- 
ernment employees in case of accidents, 
vocational education, establishment of a tariff 
board, old age pensions, government annuities, 
and safety at sea. 

The text of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act as passed by Parliament was given 
in the August issue of the Lasour GAZzETTe at 
page 901, and that of the amendment to the 
Annuities Act in the July issue, at page 764. 
The text of a Bill for the Promotion of 
Vocational Education was given in the LaBour 
GazerTe, June, 1931, at page 642, and sum- 
maries of Bills to amend the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act and the Old 
Age Pensions Act were jpublished in ‘the 
Lasour Gazerre, for May, at page 505 and 
July at page 861, respectively. The Bill to 
create a Tiariff Board contained certain sec- 
tions of labour interest which were sum- 
marized in the July issue of the Lasour 
GazerTE, page 735. None of these Bills was 
amended in its passage through Parliament. 

The Companies Act was amended to pro- 
vide that a company may make loans to its 
employees to enable or assist them to pur- 
chase or erect dwelling houses for their own 
use, even though such employees are share- 


holders of the Company, and may take from 
them mortgages, or other securities for the 
repayment of such loans. 

The Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line 
Conventions Act, authorizes the ratification 
of two international conventions signed at 
London in 1929 and 1930 respectively by all 
the leading maritime nations of the world. 
These two Conventions are set forth in the 
Schedule to the Act and penalties are pro- 
vided for their infraction. The points cov- 
ered by the Conventions include the sub- 
division of hulls of ships into water-tight 
compartments so arranged that in case of 
accident the flooding will be localized; the 
provision of a sufficient number of lifeboats 
with competent men to man them, life jackets 
and life saving appliances for all on board; 
the equipment of ships with radio apparatus; 
the maintenance of a North Atlantic patrol 
for the reporting of icebergs and the destruc- 
tion of derelicts, and the safety of navigation 
generally; the marking of load lines on the 
sides of ships indicating the maximum depth 
to which they may be loaded; division of the 
world into zones and the fixing of the depth 
to which ships may be loaded when under- 
taking voyages to the various zones. The 
operation of the Convention is limited to 
ships engaged in international ocean voyages. 
They do not apply to ships plying on the 
Great Lakes. 


Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, during its 
session which opened on February 19 and 
closed on April 15, 1931, enacted a consider- 
able amount of legislation of labour interest. 
The subjects dealt with included unemploy- 
ment relief, workmen’s compensation, regula- 
tion of factories, minimum wages for women, 
and old age pensions. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Act ratifies the agree- 
ment entered into between the Government 
of Canada and the Governmentof Nova Scotia 
pursuant to the Unemployment Relief Act, 
passed by the Parliament of Canada during 
its special session in September, 1930, and 
vests in the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
the necessary powers for putting the agree- 
ment into effect. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may authorize the Provincial 


Treasurer on the certificates of the Minister 
of Highways to pay the sums called for under 
the agreement out of the general revenues of 
the Province, or to raise them by way of 
loan. Municipalities are authorized and 
deemed to thave been authorized to benefit 
from the Dominion Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930, and may by resolution of their 
councils do all things necessary for that pur- 
pose and contribute the necessary sums out 
of their funds. They may carry on approved 
works and undertakings in accordance with 
the Agreement and the Order of the Governor 
General in Council (P.C. 2246)* and may 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, borrow such sums as are required 
on the credit of the municipality. Contracts 
made by municipalities under the Act must 





* LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1930, page 1140. 
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contain the provisions as to fair wages, hours 
of work and conditions of employment re- 
quired by the agreement and the Order in 
Council set forth in the Schedules. The pro- 
visions of the Act apply in respect of any 
additional sums which may be placed at the 
disposal of the Government of Nova Scotia 
or of the municipalities for the purpose of 
relieving unemployment. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of several amendments. Compensa- 
tion payable to a person confined in an in- 
sane asylum, jail or prison may be paid to 
such persons as the Board deems best quali- 
fied to administer it. It is further provided 
that if an accident, which happened after 
January 1, 1928, caused a fracture of the spine, 
for the results of which accident the work- 
man received medical or surgical treatment 
within thirty days, and if X-ray films of the 
spine were taken within one year after the 
accident but did not show the fracture, and 
if such films taken after one year and within 
three years after the accident show a fracture, 
and disability compensable under Part 1 arose 
within three calendar months after the acci- 
dent, and if the workman claimed compen- 
sation within one-year after the occurrence 
of the accident, the Board may extend the 
periods for the application for compensation 
and the establishment of claims, which are 
fixed by the Act at one year and fifteen 
months respectively. 

Another new clause provides that an appli- 
cant is entitled to the benefit of the doubt, 
that is to say it shall not be necessary for 
him to adduce conclusive proof of his right 
to compensation, but the Board shall be en- 
titled to draw and shall draw from all the 
circumstances of the case, the evidence and 
medical opinions, all reasonable inferences 
in favour of the applicant. The new section 
applies to applications for compensation by 
the persons in respect of whom payment of 
compensation under the provisions of special 
Acts was sought at the 1931 Session of the 
Legislature. 


Factories Act 


An amendment to the Factories Act requires 
that before erecting or altering a building to 
be used as a factory the owner shall submit 
the plans to the inspector and shall not pro- 
ceed with the work until such plans are 
approved. He must not begin operations until 
he has received from the inspector a certificate 
of inspection and a permit to operate such 
factory. The definition of “factory” was 


amended to include premises where dyeing 
and cleaning processes are carried on. 


Women’s Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage for Women Act was 
amended to provide that an employer, when 
so required by the Board, shall furnish 
sworn statements containing the names, ages, 
addresses, and actual earnings of his 
employees, together with the average hours 
per week worked by each, and such further 
information as may be required. An 
employee who is paid less than the minimum 
wage may sue for and recover the difference 
between the wages she has been paid during 
the year last preceding the date of commence- 
ment of the suit and the wages to which ghe 
was entitled. Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board are to be published in two successive 
issues of the Royal Gazette and shall come 
into force on a date subsequent to the second 
publication thereof. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Nova Scotia Old Age Pension Act, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to enter into an agreement with the 
Governor-General in Council as to a general 
scheme of old age pensions in the Province 
pursuant to any Act of the Dominion of 
Canada and for payment by the Dominion 
to the Province for the provision of such 
pensions. In the absence of any special 
appropriation of the Legislature, the moneys 
necessary for the purposes of the Act and 
agreements made thereunder are to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Province. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may make regulations for the carrying out 
of the Act and of any agreement and may 
appoint a Board of Review with power to 
determine doubtful cases. Pensions are 
exempt from taxation and from seizure, 
garnishment or other legal process and are 
unassignable. The receipt of a pension does 
not disqualify the pensioner from voting at 
provincia! or municipal elections. 

An annual report must be made by the pen- 
sion authority. It is provided that in the 
event of the Government of Canada ceasing 
to make the contributions provided for in a 
Dominion Act or failing to carry out the 
agreement the right of pensions shall cease. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


A clause in the Innkeepers Act provides 
that the lien of an innkeeper or boarding 
house keeper upon the wearing apparel of any 
servant or labourer shall not extend to a 
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greater sum than $6 and on payment or 
tender of that sum, or any less sum due, such 
wearing apparel shall be immediately given up 
whatever be the amount due by such servant 
or labourer. 

An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
provides: that either the Minister or the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles may cancel the 
licence of a chauffeur or operator. Formerly 
this power rested solely with the Minister. 
A further amendment makes it an offence for 
a chauffeur or operator whose licence has been 
suspended or cancelled to operate a motor 
vehicle at any time after such suspension or 
cancellation until he receives from the Min- 
ister or Registrar a certificate permitting him 


to apply for restoration, re-issue or issue of 
a licence. 

The Public Utilities Act was amended to 
provide that the number of shares which may 
be sold to any employee under the provisions 
of the Act shall not exceed those which might 
be allotted or issued to such employee under 
a written agreement, plan or schedule adopted 
by the shareholders at an annual meeting or 
at a special meeting for which notice has been 
given that such agreement plan or schedule 
will be discussed. Formerly the number 
issued to any employee might not exceed in 
aggregate value the sum of $200 at the issue 
price approved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities. 





Proposed Labour Program for India 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
appointed two years ago recently published a 
report which reviews at length the existing 
conditions in factories, on railways, and in 
mines and plantations. The commissioners 
make numerous recommendations, including 
the following :— 

Hours of work for perennial (ie. non- 
seasonal) factories should be reduced from 
60 a week and 11 a day to 54 a week and 
10 a day; the maximum daily hours for 
children should be limited to 5; a weekly 
rest of 24 hours or a fortnightly rest of two 
days should be granted; 

New legislation should be passed applying 
to unregulated factories (i.e., small factories 
using power and factories not using power); 
in the latter group, no child under 10 should 
be employed, and the hours of work for 
children should not exceed 7 a day; 

Hours of work underground in mines should 
be reconsidered; hours above ground should 
be limited to 54; no child under 14 should 
be permitted to work in or about mines; 

Steps should be taken towards the setting 
up of minimum wage-fixing machinery for 
industry ; 


There was an increase of 5-9 per cent in 
the estimated cost of buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in Principal cities of the 
United States, during the month of July, 1931, 
as compared with the month of June, 1931, 
according to reports received by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the United States of 
Labour from 338 identical cities having a 
population of 25,000 or over. The usual trend 
between June and July is downward. There 
was a decrease of 17-5 per cent in the esti- 


Maternity benefit legislation 
enacted ihroughout India; 

Workmen’s compensation legislation should 
be extended to cover as completely as possible 
all workers in industry; 

The existing trade union law should be re- 
examined not more than three years hencs, 
particularly with regard to the limitations 
imposed on the activities of registered 
unions; works committees should be estab- 
lished; 

Provision should be made in the future con- 
stitution for an Industrial Council, composed 
of representatives of employers, labour and 
Governments, to meet annually and discuss 
labour measures and policy; the labour repre- 
sentatives should be elected by registered 
trade unions where such unions exist. 

The possibility of making labour legislation 
a federal as well as a central and provincial 
subject should be considered; if this is not 
practicable, efforts should be made to secure 
that, as early as possible, the whole of India 
(Including the Native States) should par- 
ticipate in making progress in labour matters. 


should be 


mated cost of new residential buildings, but 
an increase of 28:8 per cent in the estimated 
cost of mew non-residential buildings, compar- 
ing permits issued during these two months. 
Permits issued for all building operations 
during July total $110,914,195. Dwelling units 
were provided for 7,844 families in the build- 
ings for which permits were issued during 
the month. This is a decrease of 17-4 per 
cent as compared with the number of dwelling 
units provided during June. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Order governing Employees in the Textile and Needle Trades 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
issued early this year Order No. 4, gov- 
erning employment in the textile and needle 
trades in the cities and towns of the Province. 
Order No. 5, governing telephone employees, 
was outlined in the last issue of the Lasour 
Gazette and the previous orders were repro- 
duced in the issues for July and January. 


Order No. 4.—Governing Female Employ- 
ees in the “Textile and Needle Trades” 
and Allied Sewing Trades, including weav- 
ing, knitting, spinning, making of wear- 
ing apparel and the working in and on 
leather goods, boots, shoes, furs, etc., in 
the cities and incorporated towns in Nova 
Scotia. 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or per- 
mit a female worker to be employed in any of 
the above industries in the Cities and Incor- 
porated Towns in Nova Scotia at a wage less 
per week for the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment than is set forth 
in the accompanying table. 

No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an inexperi- 
enced adult. A person shall be deemed to be 
an experienced worker when such person has 
been employed in the industry for one year, 
after attaining the age of seventeen years, and 
in other cases when such person has been em- 
ployed in the industry for eighteen months. 


(2) Maximum of Inexperienced Employees. 
—The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (25%) of the total female working force, 
except when the total working force is less 
than four. 


(3) Hours of Work:— 

(a) The work period for which these mini- 
mum wages shall be paid shall not be less than 
44 nor more than 50 hours per week. 


(6) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wage rates 
fixed- by this order, reckoned on the basis of 
a 50 hour week. 

(ce) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time, and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wage rates 
fixed by this order, reckoned proportionately to. 
the regular weekly period in the establishment. 

(d) The Wage minimums shall be payable 


for the work-period in any establishment with- 


in the limits of from 44 to 50 hours per week. 
Any worker losing time during the operation 
of an establishment may be paid proportion- 
ately for the actual number of hours worked. 


(4) Board Allowance—Where lodging is 
furnished by Employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
than Two Dollars ($2) per week, and for 
Board not more than Four Dollars ($4) per 
week, or single meals in excess of Twenty-five 
cents (.25) per meal. 


(5) Permit—The Board may issue permits. 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers or employees are invited to consult the 
Board regarding any problems which this order 
may concern. 


(6) Deduction for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned in 
proportion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishment. 


(7) Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus: 
spent. p 


(8) Penalties—Any violation of this order 
is punishable by fine. (See section 11 N.S. Acts,. 
1920, Chapter 11.) 

(9) Posting—Each establishment shall keep. 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous. 
place on its premises. 

(10) This order is subject to annual revision. 
by the Board. 

(11) This order shall come into force and be 
effective on the fifteenth day of February, 1931. 








Population Group 


Cities and towns 17,000 popuiation and over................. 





All towns'under.17,000 population... idee). seh kl-10- aisles sien 


Experienced Inexperienced Young girls under 
workers Adults over 18 years 18 years 

$11 00 6 months at $ 9 00 6 months at $ 7 00 

6 months at 10 00 6 months at 8 50 

6 months at 10 00 

$10 00 6 months at $ 8 00 6 months at $ 6 00 

6 months at 9 00 6 months at 7 50 

6 months at 9 00 


—— ee 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1930 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the in- 

dustrial situation in British Columbia 
during the calendar year 1930, is presented 
in the annual report of the Department of 
Labour of that province. Established under 
the Department of Labour Aict of 1917, the 
Department has authority to require the trade 
unions, industrial societies and other organi- 
zations to supply information as to their 
rules and practices; to require employers to 
furnish reports as to their employiees in re- 
spect to wages, hours of work, etc.; and to 
obtain from any available source information 
as to the cost of living, the relations of prices 
to labour and industrial conditions in the 
province. Under departmental administration 
are the employment offices and the Factories 
Act. The Deputy Minister of Labour is ez- 
officio chairman of the Board of Adjustment 
under the Hours of Wiork Act, 1923, which 
provides for an eight-hour working day in the 
industries of the province, with the exception 
of those expressly exempted by the Board. 
He is also chairman of the Male Minimum 
Wage Board, administering The Male Mini- 
mum’ Wage Act, and of the Minimum Wage 
Board (for female employees) which admin- 
isters the Minimum Wage Att. 


Reviewing the unemployment situation in 
1930 the deputy minister in a prefatory re- 
view states as follows: “The effect of wheat 
prices during 1929, which began to make it- 
self felt during the latter months of that year, 
increased with the opening of the present year, 
and spread into every basic industry in the 
Province. The workers who bore the brunt 
ot the crisis were those employed in the 
lumbering industry. The year had not pro- 
gressed very far before those employed in 
this basic industry had a reduction made in 
their wages, and about the middle of the 
year the cut was general all through the 
lumbering industry, and ranged from 10 per 
cent to as high as 30 per cent. Many em- 
ployers did not make more than a 10 per cent 
reduction in the wages of married men, the 
Oriental employees having the heaviest re- 
duction. 

“Following this effort on the part of pro- 
prietors to keep their plants operating, many 
of the operations, logging and sawmills, closed 
down for an indefinite period. This would 
have greatly increased the number of unem- 
ployed had it not been that an increase was 
registered in the number engaged in manu- 
facturing, transportation and construction.” 


Referring to the Unemployment Relief Act 
of 1930, and its operation in so far as the prov- 
ince was concerned, the deputy minister states 
that the total value of works created up to 
June 1, 1931, amounted to $3,382,882 giving 
approximately 750,870 man day’s work. The 
number of families and single persons who re- 
ceived direct relief under the Act totalled 
19,380 up to April 30, 1931, while the amount 
disbursed was $484,591.19. An estimate of the 
total number unemployed in the province, 
gathered from reports of unemployment 
officials, placed the number at approximately 
24,000, distributed as follows: 9,500 in Van- 
couver, 2,000 in Victoria; 7,000 in other muni- 
cipalities; and 5,500 in unorganized districts. 


Payroll and Wages.—The report points out 
that the depression existing throughout the 
entire world has had the effect of reducing 
the total payroll of the province for the first 
time in the last 10 years. In such industries 
as lumbering, metal mining, coast shipping 
and smelting, which are largely dependent on 
world markets amd export trade, the largest 
reductions in salaries and wages occurred. 
The number of firms reporting payroll totals 
was 4,704, a decrease of 361 from the previous 
year. This decrease is largely accounted for 
in three industries, viz: contracting, with 63 
less firms reporting; lumbering, with 141; and 
metal mining, with 121. The aggregate pay- 
roll shown by the 4,704 firms reporting was 
$127,160,467.53, for the year 1980, a decrease 
of $17,959,858 from the record total of 1929. 
Since the payroll total of $127,160,467.53 was 
based on employers who made returns to the 
department it is obvious that this amount 
does not represent the gross total from all 
sources. Accordingly an estimate of other 
branches of industry, not covered in the ques- 
tionnaire to employers, together with returns 
received too late to be classified, places the 
grand total payroll of all industries at $167,- 
133,813.71 as compared with $192,092,249 in 
1929. This estimated total is divided by dis- 
tricts as follows: Greater Vancouver, $65,031,- 
766.92; rest of mainland, $70,296,482.05; Van- 
couver Island, $31,805,564.74. 

Of the payroll total of $127,160,467.53, the 
amount paid to officers, superintendents, and 
managers for the year 1980 was $13,202,109.09; 
to clerks, stenographers, and salesmen, $14,034,- 
74430; and to wage-earners, $99,923,614.14; 
the percentages being 10-38, 11-03, and 78-59 
respectively. 
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The statistics indicate that the amount paid 
to wage-earners has, with tfhe exception of 
1928, decreased since 1926, while an increase 
in the amounts paid to the other two classi- 
fications has occurred during the same period. 
“While this condition might be easily ac- 
counted for during 1930, when a great many 
of the wage-earners were laid off or placed on 
short time, the percentage figures clearly show 
that the reduction in the amount paid to 
wage-earners was taking place during years 
when the total pay-roll of the Province .was 
increasing. The reason for this state could 
be attributed to two causes: first, the increased 
use of labour-saving machinery, thereby en- 
abling manufacturers to produce more with 
fewer of the actual wage-earning class; at the 
same time, in order to dispose of the increased 
production, a larger staff of salesmen, office- 
help, and executive officers was employed. 
The second cause might be that the remunera- 
tion to wage-earners has not increased in 
the same ratio as with other employees. This 
latter assumption seems to be borne out by 
the fact that during 1980 there were 7,253 
adult males receiving less than $19 per week, 
compared with 5,592 in 1929 and 4,391 in 1928. 
From these figures it would appear that 
officers in executive positions and those on 
the office and sales force have been able to 
maintain their salary-level, and that any re- 
duction made in operating costs has fallen on 
the wage-earners.” 

A comparison of the 1980 pay-rolls of the 

25 wage groups shows that six have increased 
and 19 have decreased the amount paid in 
wages and salaries. Among the groups regis- 
tering increases, the public utility group led 
with a pay-roll advance of $1,281,000 followed 
by food products with $567,000; pulp and 
paper with $338,000; house furnishings with 
$116,000; breweries, with $25,000; and miuscel+ 
laneous group with $107,000. 
The greatest pay-roll decrease was in the 
lumbering industry with a pay-roll reduction 
- of $11,100,000 since 1929. Next to lumbering, 
metal mining and smelting suffered a pay- 
roll reduction of $3,312,000. Other groups hav- 
ing large reductions were: coast shipping, 
$1,165,000; contracting, $979,000; coal-mining, 
$842,000; wood manufacturing, $592,000; metal 
trades, $311,000; oil refining, $300,000. 

The report indicates the number of firms 
having a pay-roll of over $100,000 per annum. 
In 1930 there were 219 firms in this classifica- 
tion as compared with 262 in 1929. The lum- 
bering industry contained 72 of these large 
firms while food products had 23 of the total. 
Of the total of 219 such firms, 12 had an an- 
nual pay-roll of over $1,000,000; two of these 


were between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, one 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, one between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 and one over 
$5,000,000. 

Weekly Wage Rates—The average indus- 
trial wage covering a full week’s work for the 
95,165 adult males as indicated in the general 
summary was $28.64, as compared with $29.20 
in 1929. The highest average weekly wage 
was $31.51 in 1920. The average is computed 
from figures supplied by each firm for the 
week of employment of the greatest number. 
As previously stated, this represents the aver- 
age wage for a full week’s work, and it is 
pointed out that the average earnings cover- 
ing the year would likely be lower, due to 
stoppages, broken time and various other con- 
ditions. The average full week’s wages of 
adult males in each industry for the years 
1924, 1929 and 1980 are given in the accom- 
panying table. | 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1924, 1929 AND 1930 











Industry 1924 1929 1930 
$ $ $ 

BROWORIOS REIN Ahs nce fe eee 26 51 | 27 70 27 40 
Builders’ materials.. 2610] 28 04 27 38 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing. 24 07 26 58 25 06 
Coal- Tiechboblsl>y Che Me rae 5 A SUE! | Gi 35 73 | 30 18 29 03 
Coast shipping +. ...0 cee ae 29 59 | 32 84 31 36 
CODtracHimat a... utters ee eee ee 27 98 30 57 30 34 
Explosives and chemicals.......... 26 86 | 24 61 26 66 
Food products, manufacture Paik 25 94 26 56 27 79 
Garment-makings) 5 oe) Wee 28 38 | 28 68 28 34 
FTOUSe stuns no meee ene 25 538 | 26 74 25 54 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 31 26 36 61 37 85 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 25 70 | 28 16 20-16 
Manufacturing leather and fur ‘ 

SOOdS Aske. 14. A TS 26 44 1] 29 03 28 31 
bundibersindnstricss 60. on wate 2615 | 26 54 25 69 
Metaltrades.. tno cane 26 37 | 29 50 29 96 
Moetal-minino aay. en, Se ee eee 31 84 35 24 33 31 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 25 85 | 26 21 25 88 
Oil-refiningey ede. See. eae 33 06 | 30 50 29 78 
Paint-manufacture....:....+::...| 124 69 | 25.58 25 85 
Printing and publishing ........... 389 52) 40 81 39 34 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 27 69 | 27 87 27 39 
Shhip=buil dina. oie eee eres 26 79 | 30 25 30 35 
SiMe] bingy. wea. nse eee S014 Wi oo1.09 30 05 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones iece ii... ae eee 29 84 30 70 30 02 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)..| 22 55 | 25 49 26 03 





The tables show that the percentage of 
employees in 1930 who were paid $25 per 
week and upward was 58:44 as compared with 
59-2 in 1929. It is also shown that there were 
weekly wage declines in 18 of the 25 groups. 
The largest decrease in the weekly wage rate 
cecurred in the smelting group with $3.04; 
followed by metal mining with $1.98; cigar 
and tobacco manufacturing, $1.52; coast ship- 
ping, $1.48; printing and publishing, $1.47; 
house furnishing, $1.20; coal mining, $1.15; 
laundries, $1. All other reductions were be- 
low one dollar per week. The greatest in- 
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crease was in the explosives and chemicals 
groups with $2.05 per week; followed by the 
jewellery group with $1.24 per week; food 
products, with $1.23; the remaining 4 groups 
having increases of less than one dollar per 
week. 

The report details in tabular form the num- 
ber of wage earners in each industry grouped 
according to the weekly wages received. The 
table on this page is a summary of all such 
tables and shows the number of employees by 
weekly wage groups in 1929. 

CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE 


EARNERS ONLY) IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
DURING 1930 











Males Females 
For Week of Appren- 
Employment of |21 years] Under |18 years)! Under | tices 
Greatest and 21 and 18 
Number Over years Over years 
Winder S600 eo eee 56 16 6 Tt 
SO.O0KGORS6. 99% ode... soe 107 4] 23 102 
OO RGOME TOO ant. lone ltc sues 156 32 So 88 
8.00 to 8.99.... % 192 98 51 132 
9.00 to 9.99.... 47 175 89 53 67 
10.00 to 10.99.... BY 280 160 93 97 
11.00 to 11.99.... 88 184. 200 44 70 
12.00 to 12.99.... 182 398 840 107 213 
13.00 to 13.99.... 184 256 760 49 99 
14.00 to 14.99... 816 326 1,060 88 32 
15:005¢0515.99..,... 954 381 1,436 30 66 
16.00 to 16.99....] 1,024 330 774 8 41 
17.00 to 17.99....] 1,950 234 328 11 67 
18.00 to 18.99....} 1,948 181 749 9 31 
19.00 to 19.99....} 6,836 183 472 2 34 
20.00 to 20.99....] 3,114 142 649 8 39 
21.00 to 21.99....] 5,163 167 360 2 33 
22.00 to 22.99....] 5,097 73 Dial comets AT 14 
23.00 to 23.99....] 2,825 102 97 2 1 
24.00 to 24.99....) 9,253 89 P20) ee ase fe 
25.00 to 25.99....} 4,926 62 190 1 4 
26.00 to 26.99....] 4,240 103 70 2 8 
27.00 to 27.99....] 4,514 109 65 1 1 
28.00 to 28.99....} 3,002 22 Seay, Pa 7 
29.00 to 29.99....] 3,661 9 LO | es Soe 3 
30.00 to 34.99....] 14,221 28 ESE eaeratc.e 10 
35.00 to 39.99....] 9,324 9 AB uve, Jeo... 4 
40.00 to 44.99....] 5,621 3 CAMARA AALS. snscterdie 
45.00 to 49.99....] 2,660 }........ TEM as a ere oe ea 
D0) CORENCROVET 0. 1) tO S459). Inher al eee (eee ects. 
Motalsans. 95,165 | 4,357 | 9,093 625 1,281 





Decrease in Apprentices—There was a de- 
crease of 395 in the number of apprentices 
employed during 1930. These decreases oc- 
curred chiefly in the following groups: Con- 
tracting, garment making, house furnishing, 
metal trades, printing and ‘publishing and 
wood manufacture (n.e.s.). Increases in ‘the 
number of apprentices were recorded in laun- 
dries, metal mining, food products, builders’ 
materials, jewelry, and the manufacture of 
leather goods. Dealing with the apprentice- 
ship situation, the report states:— 

“Tt is very unfortunate that employers could 
not have retained their apprentices in em- 
ployment, as a break in their training is a 
serious thing for those who were learning a 
trade, having a decided tendency to unsettle 


their minds and make them try some other 
work, thereby losing valuable years not only 
to themselves, but to the trade in which 
they thad started to learn.” 


Employment Service--The report of the 
provincial branch of the Employment Ser- 
vice emphasizes the “marked slackening of 
industrial activity, principally affecting the 
basic industries of lumbering and mining, but 
showing by reflection in practically every line 
of manufacture and distribution.” It is also 
pointed out that “for the first time in history 
the grain-crops of the Prairie were harvested 
without the assistance of labourers from East- 
ern or Western Canada, immigants and the 
use of ‘combines’ being largely responsible 
for shutting out the thousands of labourers 
usually shipped from this Province during the 
harvest season.” 

A summary of the business transacted by 
the employment offices indicates that the total 
number of placements was 33,641, of which 
14,524 were sent to regular positions, ranging 
in duration from one week to permanence, 
while the balance, 18,082, were given casual 
work of less than a weeks duration. 

Referring to the “handicap” sections of the 
Employment offices the report states that 
handicapped men had first choice in filling 
13,710 positions in the Vancouver and Vic- 
toria offices. However, between the nature 
of the work to be performed and the dis- 
abilities of the applicants, but a small num- 
ber of the positions were filled by handicapped 
men. Of the ex-service men, 258 were sent 
to “regular” employment where the duration 
ranged from one week to permanency, and 24 
industrial handicaps also received work in this 
category. Industrials also received 296 
“easual” jobs and ex-service men 1,037 of 
this type. Touching on the difficulty of ob- 
taining employment for “handicaps,” the re- 
port observes that “The strenuous period 
through which our industries are now passing 
has destroyed the last vestige of response to 
appeals for employment, on sentimental 
grounds, for handicapped men. The problem, 
in so far as the Coast area of the Province is 
concerned, is still, and likely to remain, one 
of considerable magnitude.” 


Inspection of Factories—The report of the 
chief factory inspector indicates the nature 
of his duties, which include the inspection of 
all factories under the Factories Act, indus- 
trial plants designated by the Workmen”s 
Compensation Board, passenger and freight 
elevators and laundries. The inspector re- 
ported great progress in accident prevention 
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and also in proper lighting, ventilation and 
sanitation of factories and workshops. 

During the year 281 passenger and 217 
freight elevators were inspected. Also during 
1930, 479 males and 214 females renewed their 
licences, and 160 males and 52 females wrote 
examinations for elevator operators. 

There were 21 applications for extension of 
the hours of work of female employees, all 
but one being granted. Eighteen applications 
were made for permission for children to work 
in fruit canneries during the holiday season. 
Permission was granted for the holiday season 
only. During the year there were fewer viola- 
tions of the Act governing hours of work in 
laundries than in the previous year, due to 
“strict and continued inspections.” 


Nationality of Workers—The statistics show 
that the nationality of employees changed 


British Columbia Male 


The annual report of the Department of 
Labour devotes a chapter to the administra- 
tion of the Male Minimum Wage Act, and 
in particular reviews the court decisions in 
connection with the Board’s Order governing 
the wages of licentiates of pharmacy. The 
various court actions in the case of this order 
were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, Septem- 
ber, 1930, page 1029. 

Subsequently, as stated in the lLasour 
Gazettr, May, 1931, page 530, the legislature 
passed an amendment to the Male Minimum 
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considerably from last year. Natives of 
English-speaking countries increased to 72-01 
per cent almost regaining the position held in 
1928. Those from Continental Europe de- 
creased to 16-07 per cent, while Asiatic em- 
ployees decreased to 8-97 per cent. The em- 
ployees from other countries or nationality 
not stated, increased to 2°95 per cent, the 
actual number of Asiatics employed being 
9978, compared with 12,253 for 1929. 


Labour Disputes—During the year there 
were the same number of strikes and lock- 
outs as in 1929—viz. 9—the number of em- 
ployees affected being 177 as compared with 
482 in the previous year, while the time lost 
in working days increased to 3,309 in 1930 
as compared with 3,320 in 1929. 


Minimum Wage Act 


Wage Act excluding the professions from its 
operations. This amendment definitely ex- 
cluded licentiates of pharmacy, nullifying the 
Board’s order and terminating a case which 
had been before the Board and the courts 
for 18 months. At present there is only one 
Order in effect under the Act, ie., that estab- 
lishing the minimum wage of stationary en- 
gineers (Lasour Gazette, March, 1930, page 
282). There were two prosecutions under this 
Order against saw-mill operators, convictions 
imposing the minimum fine resulting in both. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act in 1930 


The administrative activities under the 
Hours of Work Act, 1923, are reviewed in the 
annual report of the Department of Labour. 
The Board administering the Act reported 
that it had been “impressed by the fact that 
throughout .this period of declining produc- 
tion the hours worked by employees have not 
exceeded 48 in the week in the industries 
covered by the Act.” 

It is pointed out that “regulations made 
by the Board grant exemptions to certain em- 
ployees in a number of the industries covered 
by the Act. These apply to employees who 
have to perform preparatory work or neces- 
sary repair-work after the regular working day 
has been completed in order that the plant 
may be in readiness for the full crew the 
following morning.” 

The industries which operate more than 
forty-eight hours are those not covered by the 
Act, or those operating on a continuous pro- 


cess, and working seven days per week, such 
as smelting, certain branches of coast ship- 
ping, the food products group, oil-refining, 
and in all lumbering operations east of the 
Cascade Mountains, where, because of an en- 
forced shutdown during the winter months 
due to climatic conditions, lumber operators 
were granted a nine-hour day during their 
operating season. 


In order that all available work in industry 
might be spread over as many men as possible 
and thus absorb to a hmited extent those out 
ot employment, the Board of Adjustment de- 
cided that no further temporary exemptions 
would be granted under section. (9) of the 
act until such time as conditions again be- 
come normal. 


The average weekly working-hours covered 
by the 4,704 firms making returns for the year 
was 48-62 per week, a shght increase over 
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1929, when the figures were 48:25; 48-43 in 
1928; 48-55 in 1927; and 48°84 in 1926. 

Referring to the operation of the Act, the 
report states as follows: “It is the well-con- 
sidered opinion of the Board that the working- 
hours in this Province are the lowest. existing 
in any Province in Canada; 77:60 per cent 
of the total wage-earners were working eight 
hours per day or less, 18:36 per cent worked 
between eight hours and mot more than nine 
hours per day, and 9-04 per cent of all em- 
ployees were working in excess-of nine hours 
per day; and while the above percentages do 
not appear as favourable as those given in 
our last report, it must be realized that many 
of the industries affected by the present in- 
dustrial set-back are those to which the Hours 
of Work Act applies.” 

The accompanying table shows the trend 
of average weekly hours in all industries 
covered by the report in the past three years. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


Included in the annual report of the De- 
partment of Labour is the thirteenth annual 
report of the Minimum Wage Board. Under 
this Act, which became operative in 1918, 
nine orders respecting minimum wages have 
been put into effect, and these include prac- 
tically all classes of work in which women 
and girls are engaged throughout the Province 
with the exception of domestic servants, fruit 
pickers, farm labourers and their employers 
who are excluded from the operation of the 
Act. 

The total number of women and girls with- 
in the scope of the Act during 1930, as indi- 
cated by the returns from 3,456 employers 
was 20,461, as compared with 20,766 in 1929, 
the reduction being attributed to the prevail- 
ing, abnormal business conditions. 

The report states that owing to the tend- 
ency on the part of some employers to re- 
duce wages below the legal limit the Board 
exercised unceasing vigilance during the year. 
Through its efforts arrears were paid in the 
sum of $3,059.10. This amount represents the 
difference between the wages to which the 
employees were entitled and the amounts they 
actually received, the individual adjustments 
ranging from 90 cents to $200. Girls in all 
parts of the Province benefited from this tang- 
ible assistance. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK BY 
INDUSTRIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
—0v60O 














Industry 1928 1929 1930 
Breweries ereeeGy ofevs dae Se Te 48-22 46-77 47-18 
Builders’ materials, etc........... 47-55 | 46-96 47-09 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 46-58 | 44-40 45-00 
Ooulimining ss. 2. 2s. a eae 48-02 48-03 48-03 
Coast shipping Wee vattatel aa hniett ee 53-05 51-05 53-94 
Contracting c'o ebbbielh = Sate SL LASE 2 dais 44.83 45-16 45-16 
Explosives, chemicals, etc......... 45-32 46-04 45-30 
Food products, manufacture of....| 51-75 | 51-01 52-23 
Garment-makina, 722 ee 44-54 | 44-87 44-08 
House-furnishing. .. 52. <0 feccens.. 45-30 | 45-53 45-25 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 44-75 | 44-24 44-07 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....} 46-42 | 46-62 46-06 


Leather and fur goods, manufacture 


Be PIE Fas cirri tiois, Sat Siteas sel Pe 48-40 | 47-31 48-44 
Logging-railways................ 49-16 | 48-61 50:09 
Wixed plants * sro a es Le 47-21 48-00 48-00 
Lumber-dealers...............2.] 46°70 | 47-63 47-59 
Planing-mills aim B A sepia 49-29 |} 49-14 48-68 
NENTS rs. issue wind clvide Spells 49-03 | 49-12 48-95 
Siainelemmatlser i. «5 cas cases: 47-97 | 47-86 47-84 
Mietaltradeses. ct... .6 i. ceo aelaaiee 45-42 | 45-87 45-88 
Metal-maining-2. 0. as vawwe enero 53-93 53-96 52-2 
Miscellaneous trades and industries] 47-64 | 46-10 47-32 
Onlerotimino Wes Sse ee ae 54-16 51-61 54-61 
Paint-manufacturing............... 44.44 45-09 44-40 
Printing and publishing............ 45-42 45-44 45-52 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 48-24 | 48-35 48 -32 
Ship-building:..../.4..cate 4s eenirasee 44.45 | 44-15 44.35 
IMeGM A ae es ks hee Lene nen aoe 53-07 | 52-72 52-01 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 
CUCM EE Ria tecisteltie deta Unio eet 45-69 | 44-61 46-25 


Wood-manufacture (not elsewhere 
SPCCHLSM)) ae seca eee oe eee 46-77 47-03 45-92 


in British Columbia in 1930 


It is also pointed out that effectually to 
ensure future compliance with the regulations 
and to remedy actual infractions it was neces- 
sary to institute Court proceedings against 
fgurteen employers during the year. The in- 
formations were laid in Vancouver, Kelowna, 
Kamloops, and Victoria. Provisions of four 
out of the nine Orders had been broken. Two 
violations under the Office Order were noted, 
with one each under the Manufacturing and 
Personal Service Orders. The remaining ten 
charges were brought against employers in 
the Public Housekeeping Occupation. 


The following is a summary of the mini- 
mum wage orders in force, showing the weekly 
and hourly rate for experienced workers in 
the various classes :— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26%. cents). \ 

Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 
$13.50 (hourly rate, 28§ cents). 

Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 29 
cents). ' 

Office occupations, $15 (hourly rate 314 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 291146 cents). 

Fishing industry (camneries), $15.50 (hourly 
rate, 32744 cents). 
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Telephone. and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 

Fruit and vegetable industry, $14.40 (hourly 
rate, 30 cents). 


Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 
294 cents). : 


Of the total of 20,461 women and girls em- 
ployed in the nime occupations and indus- 
tries covered by the Act, 3,923 or 19-17 per 
cent were listed as receiving the actual mini- 
mum for their respective classes of work. In 
the higher scales of pay, it is noted that 12,458 
employees, or 60:89 per cent. were receiving 
wages in excess of the minimum. The bal- 
ance, comprising 4,080 employees, or 19-94 
per cent of the total, were recorded as receiv- 


ing wages below the minimum. This group 
includes young girls and inexperienced work- 
ers for whom lower rates are set, and em- 
ployees who worked less than 48 hours in the 
week and were paid on a pro rata basis. 

The average weekly wage for all occupa- 
tions for experienced employees over 18 years 
of age during 1930 was $17.37 as compared 
with $17.64 during 1929. A comparison of the 
tabular statistics indicates that averages for 
experienced employees fell below the 1929 
levels in eight of the nine occupations, while 
in the telephone industry the weekly average 
for skilled operators remained stationary. The 
accompanying table presents a summary of 
the chief statistics dealing with all occupa- 
tions covered by the regulations. 


SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONS 


a 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

Numiber oftfinms reporting )s 2... setebie eben Sine 3,456 3, 602 3,425 3, 455 3,123 
‘Potal numberof employees: .../..-...6h eee oe ee 20,461 20,766 19,377 17,507 16,070 

Over 18 years, or experienced ..............-.5-.- 18, 450 18,390 17,191 15, 697 13725 

Under 18 years, or inexperienced................. 2,011 2,376 2,186 1,810 2,345 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced.........| $320,517 66 $324,376 19 $301,223 03 $267,787 44 $234,001 53 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...... $21,266 00 $24,757 00 $23,470 00 $18,820 00 $23,513 50 
Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced......... $17 37 $17 64 $17 52 $17 06 $17 05 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...... $10 57 $10 42 $10 74 $10 40 $10 03 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inex- 

POTICHCORS | Ti als dele arth Pde Oe Glew hee eee ae 9-83% 11-44% 11-28% 10-34% 14-59% 
Average hours worked per week.............2-000: 43-95 43-87 44-05 43-92 43-82 


— OO a ee 


The following table presents the average 
weekly wage rates in the various industries 
before the Act came into effect in 1918 and 
in 19380 after 13 years practical testing of the 
legislation. 


MERCANTILE INDUSTRY 


Average weekly wages— 1918 1930 
Employees over 18 years............ $12 71 $14 82 
Employees under 18 years........... 7 70 9 36 

Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 15-49% 13-09% 

LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 
Average weekly wages— 
Employees over 18 years............ $11 80 $14 58 
Employees under 18 years........... 9 78 9 60 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 21-80% 11-04% 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
Average weekly wages— 
Experienced employees.............. $12 54 $16 42 
Inexperienced employees............ 9 57 10 34 
Percentage of inexperienced employees... 28-64% 17-19% 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Average weekly wages— 
Experienced employees.............. $15 55 $18 20 
Inexperienced employees............ 11 90 10 65 
Percentage of inexperienced employees... 8-70% 77-74% 
PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATION 
Average weekly wages— 
Employees over 18 years............ $13 83 $16 70 
Employees under.18 years........... 6 96 9 43 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 15-38% 10-74% 
OrricE OccUPATION 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years............ $16 53 $20 35 
Employees under 18 years........... 10 88 12 97 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 7:45 % 3-05% 


Pusiic HouseKrEerIna OccuPpATION 


Employees over 18 years............ $14 23 $15 60 
Employees under 18 years........... Sp 13 86 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 5-51% 4-52% 


The report shows the relative proportion of 
and single women em- 
ployees in industry. From the returns for 
1930, the following percentages were indi- 
cated: married, 19-67; widowed, 3-68; single 
76:65. 


married, widowed, 


Regulations for the protection of workers 
in the construction of tunnels and open cais- 
son work in Ontario were approved by a re- 
cent provincial Order in Council. The sub- 
jects dealt with in the regulations include 
explosives; inflammable material; blasting, 
misfires, etc.; scaling and inspection for loose 
material, hoisting, hoisting ropes, and duties 
of hoisting engineer; signals and signal codes; 
safeguards against overwinding of hoisting 
ropes; cages for hoisting; stairways and lad- 
ders in shafts; cleaning of ladderways and 
stairways; shaft protection; ventilation; sani- 
tation; telephone system; and lighting. 
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MINING IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC IN 1930 


od at annual report of the Quebec Bureau 

of Mines reviews mining operations for 
the calendar year 1930. The total value of 
the production of the mines and quarries of 
the Province of Quebec during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1930, amounted to $41,- 
158,740. Compared with the previous year, 
when a high record was established by a pro- 
duction representing a value of $46,454,820, 
the figures for 1930 showed a falling off of 
$5,296,080 or a proportional decrease of 11-4 
per cent. ; 

In the metallics and non-metallics section, 
asbestos led with a valuation of $13,172,581 
for a total of 242,113 tons; copper in ore was 
second with a valuation of $10,019,901 for a 
production of 80,310,363 pounds; while gold 
was third with a value of $1,876,960, for 141,- 
747 ounces produced. In the building ma- 
terials section, cement was in first place with 
a value of $7,120,374 for 4,865,609 barrels; 
limestone was second with $3,154,517 for 
2,811,300 tons; and brick third with $2,475,- 
403. 

Employment and Wages.—sStatistics of the 
mineral industry show a total number of 18,- 
754 men employed part-time in 1930. When 
reduced to the basis of a year of 300 working 
days, this total 1s equivalent to 10,549 men 
working full time. On this 300-day basis, the 
total of men employed full time during the 
previous year was 11,063. 
~The total wages paid to workmen in mines 
and quarries during 1980 amounted to $11,- 
994,271, a decrease of eleven per cent from the 
amount paid the year before. The sum re- 
ceived by the miners is $6,525,092 as compared 


to $7,460,484 the previous year; in the quar- 
ries $5,469,179 was paid to the workmen, 
against $6,084,072 in 1929. The average wages 
earned by a 300-day workman during 1930 was 
$1,137 against $1,224 in 1929. 


Accidenis —The total number of accidents 
during 1930 in mines, quarries and assessed 
plants was 640, of which 24 were fatal. It is 
explained that recorded non-fatal accidents 
in 1930 were more than in any previous year 
owing to the fact that more complete figures 
have been collected through the co-operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion. The number of accidents per 1,000 full- 
year workers was 60-7 in 1980; 44-5 in 1929; 
and 42-4 in 1928. 

The average fatality rate for the year is 
2°28 per 1,000 full-year workers. This com- 
pares with 1-62, 2-29, 2-63 for the years 1929, 
1928, 1927, respectively. In mines proper the 
proportion was 3-8, and in quarries °91, against 
1-93 and 1-12 during 1929. Of the 24 fatalities 
in 1930, 19 occurred in mines and 5 in quar- 
ries. 

The chief causes of fatal accidents in mines 
were falls of rocks, falls, haulage, and ex- 
plosives, while in quarries, 60 per cent of the 
accidents were due to falls of ground. The 
chief cause of non-fatal accidents in mines 
was loading of cars and boxes, which repre- 
sented 22 per cent of the total. In quarries, 
the chief cause was in handling stones or ob- 
jects, while in annexed plants, ‘“ machinery 
and tools” and “handling objects and stones” 
each represented 20 per cent of the accident 
causation. 





MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1930 


HE annual report of the Chief Inspector 

of Mines of Alberta for the calendar year 
1930 shows that coal production in the prov- 
ince during that year was the lowest since 1924, 
this being attributed to the extremely mild 
winter. The report reviews the activities of 
the mining industry during the year, and in- 
cludes tabular summaries of coal production, 
the number of workmen employed in the coal 
mines, the annual consumption of coal in the 
Dominion, the number of accidents, the num- 
ber and nature of prosecutions under the 
Mines Act, certificates issued, etc. 

Coal Production in 1930—The coal produc- 
tion in 1930 totalled 5,755,911 tons with a 
value of $19,379,000. Of this output, 1,234,382 
tons were sold for consumption in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, 2,020,280 tons in other Prov- 
inces in Canada, 44,291 tons for consump- 
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tion in the United States, 2,120,287 tons were 
sold to railroad companies, 22,272 tons were 
used in making briquettes, 220,581 tons were 
used under colliery boilers, 7,820 tons were 
used by colliery locomotives, 40,363 tons were 
put to stock and 99,232 tons were put on the 
waste heap. In addition to the coal mined, 
there were 67,517 tons of shale mined, from 
which 22,007,045 bricks were manufactured. 

There were in operation during the year 
5 open pits producing shale for brick making; 
also 301 coal-mines, of the latter 25 were 
opened, 28 re-opened and 21 abandoned. In 
addition to the mines abandoned, there were 
28 closed temporarily, leaving 251 in opera- 
tion at December 31, 1930. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 2,874,090 tons; sub-bituminous totalled 603,- 
331 tons, and bituminous 2,278,490 tons. No 
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anthracite coal has been produced in Alberta 
since 1923. During 1930 there were 29,784 
tons of Alberta coal disposed of in Ontario 
as compared with 55,335 tons in the previous 
year. 

The number of tons mined per man under- 
ground since the year 1919 was as follows: 


1919... 958 
1920. . 1,055 
Tog 1 824 
iS 2A 971 
ae 893 
1: ea 982 
EAS ae 834 
1926 ...... 991 
BZ Lo els 970 
£923 15, 1,107 
BO29 os 1,004 
1930). ..... 871 


Number of Employees—The total number 
of employees in all the coal fields as at De- 
cember 31, 1930, was 11,199, which was a 
decrease of 321 from the number employed 
during the same month of 1929. The number 


employed underground at December 31, was - 


8,625, with 2,574 above ground. Of these 
totals, domestic fields provided employment 
for 5,538 underground and 1,302 above ground; 
sub-bituminous coal mines for 578 below 
ground and 963 above ground; bituminous 
moines for 2,509 below and 887 above ground. 


Prosecutions—There were 24 prosecutions 
instituted for contraventions of the Mines 
Act, and 12 for contravention of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, involving 15 workmen, 
10 officials and 11 operators. Convictions were 
obtained in all cases. 

Examinations for certificates of competency 
as coal-miners have been conducted by the 
inspectors at various centres throughout the 
Province, there having been 800 certificates 
issued during the year, making a total of 
12,119 certificates issued to December 31, 1980. 


Old Age Pensions 


The annual report of the Pensions Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth of New Zealand 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1981, 
shows that 28,995 persons were in receipt of 
pensions at the close of that period, the total 
payments during the year being £1,158,788. 

The history of Old Age Pensions in New 
Zealand dates back to 1898, in which year 
was passed the original Old Age Pensions 
Act, which provided for a pension of £18 per 
annum to persons of sixty-five and over who 
had tweuty-five years’ continuous residence 


The report points out that the use of pur- 
chased electric power by the mines in the 
province is still increasing, there having been 
25,003,606 k.w. hours purchased during 1930 
as against 23,510,529 k.w. hours in 1929. 


Accidents—-There were only 11 fatal acci- 
dents during the year, which is the lowest 
recorded in the province since 1911. The ratio 
of one fatal accident per 523,264 tons of coal 
mined also constitutes a new record for Al 
berta. In addition to the 11 fatal accidents, 
there were 69 recorded as “serious” and 97 
as “slight”. In 1929, the corresponding totals 
were 31, 69 and 98. Of the accident total, 8 
of the fatal, 63 of the serious and 83 of the 
slight, were below ground. As during the 
previous year, the greatest factor in the causa- 
tion of accidents was haulage which accounted 
for a total of 50 accidents both above and 
below ground. 


Safety Measures—In addition to tests 
made by gas detectors, the report states that 
samples of mine air have been taken at in- 
tervals by the inspectors from mines in the 
bituminous areas and forwarded to the Chem- 
istry Branch of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, for analysis. 

In all bituminous mines that are dry and 
dusty, rock-dusting with crushed limestone 
has been continuously carried on. Samples 
of rock-dust used have been collected and 
forwarded to the Provincial Analyst and tested 
for silica content. 


Other Mineral Products—In addition to 
coal mining, operations in the province yielded 
bituminous sands ito the value of $7,968; 
natural gas, $4,806,125; petroleum, $4,700,760; 
and clay products and other structural ma- 
terials, including cement $1,144,160; clay pro- 
ducts, $997,686; lime, $49,525; sand and gravel, 
$388,417; and stone, $21,736. 


in New Zealand 


in the country and complied with the require- 
ments in other respects. The law relating to 
old-age pensicns is now contained in the 
Pensions Act, 1926, which is a consolidation 
of previous enactments on the subject. The 
qualifications for the old-age pension are 
briefly as follows: 

The applicant, if a male, must have reached 
the age of sixty-five, or, if a female, must 
have reached the age of sixty, except in 
cases where the applicant is the parent of 
two or more children under fifteen years of 
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age who are dependent on him (or her). The 
pension age in such cases is sixty for men 
and fifty-five for women, and the pension 
payable may be any sum up to £13 per 
annum, in addition to the ordinary pension 
payable. 

The applicant must be resident in New 
Zealand, and must have resided continuously 
in the Dominion for the past twenty-five 
years. Continuous residence is not  inter- 
rupted by absences not exceeding two years 
in the aggregate, 

The applicant must have lived a sober 
and reputable life during the past year. 

The yearly income of the applicant, if 
single, must not reach £97 10s, and, if 
married, £148. 

The net value of accumulated property, 
as defined by the Act, must be under £460. 

The applicant must not have deprived 
himself or herself of property or income to 
qualify for a pension. 

The original Act of 1898 provided for a 
pension of £18 per annum, or 6s. 1ld., per 
week. This amount was, however, increased 
to £26 per annum (ie., 10 s. a week, or £2 
3s. 4d., a month) by the Amendment Act of 
1905. Under the Finance Act, 1917, every 
person in receipt of an old-age pension was 
paid an additional 5s. a week, or £13 per 
annum, by way of war bonus, and, in terms of 
the provisions of the Finance Act, 1920, this 


bonus was incorporated in the statutory pen- 
sion, bringing it to 15s. a week, or £39 per 
annum, The Pensions Amendment Act, 1924, 
provided an additional 2s. 6d. per week in 
cases where the pensioner was without prop- 
erty and had no income other than his pen- 
sion, and the Pensions Amendment Act, 1925, 
extended this increase to all pensioners, mak- 
ing the present general rate £45 10s. per 
annum. The full pension of £45 10s. is 
reducible by— 


(1) £1 for every complete £1 of income 
over £52; 


(2) £1 for every complete £10 of net capital 
value of accumulated property. 


A further deduction of £1 for every year 
or part of a year by which the age of a 
woman pensioner is less than 65 is also made, 
except in cases where the pensioner is the 
mother of two or more children under 15 
years of age who are dependent on her. The 
income of a married applicant for pension 
purposes is considered to be half of the 
joint incomes of husband and wife. The joint 
incomes of a married couple must not exceed, 
with pension added, the sum of £148. 

Income includes free board and lodging 
up to £26 per annum. 

The population of New Zealand at the 


Census taken in 1926 was 1,844,469 persons 
(686,384 males and 658,085 females). 


SAFETY CODE GOVERNING WATERFRONT OPERATIONS AT THE 
PORT OF HALIFAX 


HE Halifax Waterfront Accident Preven- 
tion Association recently prepared a 
Safety Code governing waterfront operations 
at the Pont of Halifax, and this Code has now 
been published with the approval of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association; the 
Halifax Harbour Commissioners; the Halifax 
Longshoremen’s Association; and the Halifax 
steamship and stevedoring companies. 


It may be noted that the Association is 
established under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Nova Scotia 
which provides at Seation 83 as. follows: 
“Where any Association shall make rules for 
the prevention of accidents in the industry 
or industries represented by such Association, 
such rules shall, if approved by the Board, be 
binding on all the employers included in the 
class, sub-class or group represented by such 
Association whether or not such employers 
- are members of such Association.” 


The “foreword” tio the Code is as follows:— 

“Longshoremen, by reason of the nature 
and character of the work, the frequent and 
severe climatic changes in the winter months, 
and the necessity of giving prompt despatch 
to ships, are constantly exposed to the danger 
of serious injury by accident. 

“The payment of compensation and medi- 
cal aid only in part relieves the suffering that 
necessarily flows in the wake of a serious 
accident. At the best, it can be only con- 
sidered a method for relieving a part of the 
problem. While it is correct to say that 
accidents will happen in spite of the best 
precautions, it is equally true to say that a 
ereat many accidents can be avoided, and 
thus necessarily prevent human suffering. 
The longshoreman who has to carry the bulk 
of the burden of injury must necessarily be 
in full sympathy with any organized move- 
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ment whese aim and ultimate object is to 
protect him from avoidable accidents. 

“No safety movement can be successfully 
carried on without the fullest measure of co- 
operation of employers and workmen. Safety 
regulations will be of no service unless the 
employer on the one part makes an earnest 
effort to place them into effect, and the long- 
shoreman, on the other part, will do all in 
his power to see that such rules are whole- 
neartedly followed by ‘himself and his fellow 
workmen. 

“Each longshoreman is the guardian of the 
safety of his fellow longshoremen when work- 
ing. The safety of one man should be the 
concern of all the men. The experienced 
workman can help his less experienced fellow 
workman by pointing out a dangerous prac- 
tice or condition when such presents itself. 
There should be no taking chances when such 
are contrary to safety rules. 

“In respect to Safety Regulations, see that 
they are carried out to the limit, and remem- 
ber always that it is a duty you owe to your- 
self, to the members of your family and to 
your fellow workmen to consider and adopt 
a safe method of doing your work and not 
only preach safety but to religiously practice 
it as well. 

‘Ships’ Officers are earnestly requested to 
give their co-operation in this movement for 
the prevention of accidents on the Halifax 
Waterfront and to assist in the carrying out 
of the regulations of the Safety Code.” 

The Committee which prepared the Code 
was composed as follows: Messrs. H. I. 
Mathers, Scotia Stevedoring Co., Ltd., chair- 
man; KH. A, Saunders, Halifax Board of Trade, 
secretary; Captain J. W. Harrison, Furness 
Withy Co. Ltd.; A. M. Sullivan, president, 
Halifax Longshoremen’s Association ; Thos. 
Evans, Secretary, Halifax Longshoremen’s 
Association; F. C. Cornell, Halifax Harbour 
Commissioners; Captain E. A. LeBlanc, Cana- 
dian National Steamship Co., Ltd.; and M. L. 
Fraser, Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation. 

The code is in two parts, Part 1, containing 
Safety ‘Rules for longshoremen, and Part 2. 
containing safety rules for Steamship and 
Stevedoring companies. 


Safety Rules for Longshoremen 


The first section of this part contains the 
following general safety instructions: (1) 
Every injury received at work shall be re- 
ported immediately by the injured person to 
his foreman or immediate superior. The in- 
jured employee shall see to it that every 


wound, however insignificant it may appear 
is at once treated by the employer's author- 
ized first-aid attendant, or doctor, and care- 
fully guarded against the penetration of dust 
and other impurities. As long as the injury 
is not protected by the prescribed emergency 
covering, the injured person shall not be 
permitted to work; (2) “Horseplay” and 
scuffling on tthe job are prohibited; (3) Em- 
ployees shall, as far as possible, remain near 
their work; (4) Entering dark holds, docks, 
or compartments without light is prohibited; 
(5) Employees in the vicinity of moving 
machinery should wear closely fitting cloth- 
ing; (6) Employees shall not unnecessarily 
walk or ride strongbacks or beams; (7) Em- 
ployees shall use only the safe gangways 
provided when going to and from, or about, 
the ship; (8) Walking over covered hatches 
shall only be dione in case of necessity and 
after hatch covers have been examined by 
foreman. Take time to go around; (9) All 
precautions for safety shall be taken when it 
is necessary to use a ladder. Do not use any 
ladder that is not properly secured; (10) 
Docks, decks and other working places shall 
be kept clean and orderly; (11) Employees 
are expected to do everything possible to pre- 
vent fires on the ships and decks. No smok- 
ing on ship or dock; (12) No longshoreman 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors will 
be permitted ito work; (13) When lifting a 
heavy object, be sure of your footing. Bend 
your knees; keep your back straight, and push 
up with your leg muscles, and avoid painful 
back strains and ruptures; (14) Stand clear 
of unguarded crankshafts and other moving 
machinery. 

The titles of the remaining sections of this 
part are as follows: (2) Safe handling of cargo; 
(3) Safe handling of gear; (4) Safe handling 


of winches; (5) Special safety rules; (6) First 


Aid Rules. 


Safety Rules for Steamship and Stevedoring 
Companies . 


Section 1 defines responsibilities and duties 
under the code, including those of the steam- 
ship agent or stevedoring contractor, the gen- 
eral foreman, the gang foreman and the long- 
shoreman. 

Section 2 contains the following general 
safety rules: (1) Where employer furnishes 
hoisting equipment all gears and _ friction 
drives, wherever located, should be completely 
encased. Where, in the case of gears, this is 
impossible, a band guard shall be provided 
with side flanges extending inward beyond 
the root of the teeth; (2) Where an edge of 
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-cargo or of a landing platform is exposed and 
there is danger of falls of persons, the edge 
should be guarded by a life line; (3) Winches, 
conveyors, belts, and all driving gear may be 
lubricated while in motion only when this 
can be done by means of suitable conttriv- 
ances, without danger; (4) Lubricating and 
oiling while a machine is in miotion may be 
done only by persons authorized to do so; 
(5) Chains or nippers shall not be repaired, 
even temporarily, by bolting two links to- 
gether or by the use of wire; (6) Entering 
dark holds, decks or compartments without 
a light is forbidden; (7) Drunkenness will 
not be tolerated. No employer or employee 
or representative of employing stevedore or 


ship who has any contact with stevedore 
operations shall be allowed to go to work, or 
continue at. work, if under the influence of 
liquor. 

The other sections deal with the following 
groups of subjects:—- 

(3) General working conditions, including 
reporting of injuries; first aid; diecks, plat- 
forms and gangways; access to vessel; hold 
ladders; winch operations and noxious cargo. 

(4) Preparation of hatches and decks for 
cargo handling operations. 

(5) Handling of cargo and practices inci- 
dental thereto. 

(6) Stevedoring gear. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Cost of Industrial Accidents 


At the annual Safety Conference of the 
Province of Quebec Safety League, held at 
Montreal last May, Mr. H. W. Heinrich, of 
the Travellers’ Insurance Company, read a 
paper on the cost of industrial accidents. He 
pointed out that there are two kinds of acci- 
dent costs—direct and indirect. Durect costs 
comprise expenditures incurred in consequenice 
of claims under the provisions of compensa- 
tion laws, and of the medical aid required by 
law. ‘Together, these items amount to about 
$3,792,000 for Canada, being a direct cost to 
the public. 

The Travellers’ Company’s engineers esti- 
mate the indirect or hidden cost of all in- 
dustrial accidents to be four times as great 
as the compensation and medical payments. 
Expressed in another way, compensation pay- 
ments constitute only one-fifth of the total 
employer accident-cost. This estimate is 
based upon careful and conscientious research, 
which now includes no less than 10,000 cases 
taken at random from claim files. Its ac- 
curacy has been demonstrated by application 
to scores of specific plants. 

“The four-to-one proportion does not neces- 
sarily hold true, with regard to any one in- 
dustrial accident, nor for any one individual 
plant, and it is granted that in nation-wide 
application the ratio may vary; yet it has 
already been tested sufficiently to provide 
approximate confirmation of the facts. At 
this point it may be of interest to give a 
résumé of an explanatory article dealing with 
the flour-to-one ratio of hidden costs to recog- 


nized ones, which appeared in the Travellers’ 


Standard for November, 1927: 


Factors in the Hidden Cost, to Employers, of 
Injuries to Employees 


(Excluding compensation and lability claims; 
excluding medical and hospital cost; ex- 
cluding insurance premiums, and excluding 
cost of lost time, except when such is actu- 
ally paid by the employer without reim- 
bursement.) 


1. Cost of lost time of injured employee. 

2.'Cost of time lost by other employees 
who stop work (a) out of curiosity; (b) out 
of sympathy; (c) to assist injured employee, 
or (d) for other reasons. 

3. Cost of time lost by foremen, supervisors, 
or other executives as follows: (a) assisting 
injured employee, (b) investigating the cause 
of the accident; (c) arranging for the injured 
employee’s production to be continued by 
some ‘other employee; (d) selecting, training, 
or breaking-in a new employee to replace the 
injured employee, and (e) preparing accident 
reports, or aittending hearings before industrial 
commissioners. 

4. Cost of time spent on the case by first- 
aid attendant and hospital department staff, 
when this time is not compensated by insur- 
ance. 

5. Cost due to injury to the machine, tools 
or other property, or to the spoilage of ma- 
terial. 

6. Cost due to interference with production, 
failure to fill orders on time, loss of bonuses, 
payment of forfeits and other similar causes. 

7 Cost under employee welfare and benefit 
systems. 

8. Cost in continuing the wages of the in- 
jured employee in full, after his return—even 
though the services of the employee (who is 
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not yet fully recovered) may for a time be 
worth only about half of his normal value. 

9. Cost due to the loss of profit on the in- 
jured employee’s productivity, and on idle 
machines. 


10. Cost. of subsequent injuries that occur’ 


in consequence of the excitement or weak- 
ened morale due to the original accident. 

11. Overhead cost—the expense of light, 
heat, rent and other-such items—which con- 
tinues while the injured employee is a non- 
producer. 

“This list dioes not include all of the points 
that might well receive consideration, although 
it clearly outlines the vicious and seemingly 
endless cycle of events that follow in the train 
of accidents. The application of this set of 
factors to specific cases is illustrated by the 
following typical example, taken from actual 
experience.” 


Total cost of compensation and medical 
BIM 4) W's. wy, Rea hy «Seat ee, 1900 00 
Total additional cost, paid directly by 
employer: 43 «£54. « «cr Shae TE Eker ORT, 0 
The following accidents occurred on a build- 


ing-erection job: 


Compensation 
No. of and 


Accidents Type of Injury medical cost 
3 Fractures and contusions. $ 106 00 
18 Rivet burns, cuts, bruises. 76 00 
21 Falling materials... .. 15 00 
30 Slips and falls.. 12 00 


The hidden cost was computed as follows: 
Time lost by injured employees, paid 


directly by the employer.. .-$ 116 00 
Time lost by other employees in conse- 


quence of the accidents... .. .. .. 310 00 
Time lost by foremen and superinten- 

dent as a result of accidents. . 78 00 
Propertyidamagec. «4 solesiheieneeiss'0 
Payment of forfeits (2 days) for failure 

to complete the job on time.. .. . 200 00 
Portion of overhead cost lost during 

delay due to accidents... .. .. . 75 00 


Deathrate of Canadian Workers 


The Statistical Bulletin published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
analyses in its issue for June the deathrate 
among insured Canadian workers, as follows:— 
“The deathrate among Canadian wage earners 
and their dependants runs about 9 per cent 
higher than for the Industrial wage-earning 
population in the United States. This is en- 
tirely due to the high deathrates in the prov- 
inces of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia—more especially Quebec. These statc- 
ments are based on an analysis of the mortal- 
ity statistics of approximately one and one- 
quarter million Canadian Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, for the years 1925 to 1980. 


“There are nevertheless many encouraging 
features in the Canadian health situation. The 
tendency of the mortality rate for most of 
the preventable diseases has been definitely 
downward; and in 1930 typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, influenza, tuberculosis” 
of the respiratory system, and puerperal con- 
ditions recorded lower mortality among Cana~- 
dian policyholders than ever before. On the 
cther hand, the improvement in Canada for 
diphtheria and tuberculosis has by no means 
matched that among American policyholders. 
For diphtheria, it was not until 1930 that a 
marked change for the better was observed. 
For tuberculosis (all forms), the decline in 
Canada has been small in recent years. There 
is much to be accomplished, especially in 
Quebec, in connection with these diseases. 
With respect to most of the other important 
diseases, the course of the deathrate among 
insured Canadians has not differed materially 
from that observed for policyholders in the 
United States. 


“The most favourable feature in the Cana- 
dian mortality statistics, as compared with 
those for the United States, is that relating 
to deaths from violent causes. Suicides show 
a much lower deathrate than among American 
wage-earners, although the mortality from 
this cause rose quite sharply in each country 
in 1930, Fatal accidents also exact a lower 
toll of life among Canadian wage-earners than 
obtains in the United States. The death- 
vate for definite types of accidents, like burns, 
drownings, falls, machinery accidents, rail- 
road accidents, and more especially automo- 
bile fatalities, run, year after year, well below 
the figures for this country. Canada, never- 
theless, has been experiencing a risen automo- 
bile accident deathrate, which almost doubled 
between 1925 and 1929. In 1930, however, a 
decided reduction was observed. 


“The greatest contrast between the mortal- 
ity statistics of the United States and Can- 
ada is found in the figures for homicides. 
Murders and manslaughters are relatively rare 
occurrences in Canada. During six years, only 
39 homicidal deaths were recorded among 
Canadian wage-earners insured in the Metro- 
politan. The deathrate ran from a low point 
of 0-2 per hundred thousand insured lives 
to a maximum of 0°8. During the same 
time, in the United States, the rate ran from 
a minimum of 7-0 to a maximum of 7:7 
and 7,368 deaths were charged to this cause. 
Obviously, the very high homicide rate in 
the United States among approximately two 
and one-quarter millions of insured negroes 
accounts for some of the difference; but 
even if the comparison is made on the basis 
of white lives, the homicide deathrate in 
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Canada stands at approximately one-sixth 
_ that in the United States. Possibly one 
explanation for Canada’s low homicide death- 
rate is the more prompt and more certain 
disposition in that country of the cases of 
those who give way to the homicidal im- 
pulse.” 


European Conference on Rural Hygiene 


A European Conference on Rural Hygiene, 
convened by the Council of the League of 
Nations, was held in Geneva from June 29 to 
July 7, 1931. Among the questions on the 
-agenda were two directly affecting social in- 
surance: the question of the best methods of 
ensuring effective medical assistance in rural 
districts and that of the best methods of 
organizing rural health services. The Con- 
ference adopted a resolution setting forth 
the essential elements of medical assistance 
in rural districts: the number and distribu- 
tion of doctors and pharmacists, a technically 
qualified auxiliary staff of nurses, centres of 
diagnosis, dispensaries, hospitals and labora- 
tories. The resolution then deals with the 
means of carrying out the program, which 
calls for the collaboration of public health 
and welfare authorities, the medical profession, 
health insurance institutions, mutual benefit 
associations, and, if necessary, private agencies, 
The passage of the resolution relating to 
health insurance is as follows:— 

The experts consider that when health in- 
surance applies to the entire body of agricul- 
ture labourers it permits the realization of 
effective medical assistance in rural districts 
under the best conditions. Nevertheless, 
where health insurance has not yet been 
established, rationally organized free medical 
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assistance may intervene usefully in complet- 
ing a system which partially satisfies the 
needs of rural populations. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution 
relating to the methods of organization and 
the program of work of health services in 
rural districts. This resolution contains the 
following passage on co-operation between 
health services and social insurance institu- 
tions: In order to avoid deficiencies and 
prevent duplications in the promotion of the 
health of the rural population, it is desirable 
that collaboration should be established be- 
tween the public health services and social 
insurance institutions. This collaboration 
might relate particularly to the following 
work: joint study of plans for the provision 
of sanitary equipment in rural districts; 
establishment of vital statistics; campaign 
against tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, 
mental diseases, alcoholism, etc.; maternal 
and infant welfare; child welfare; education 
in hygiene of the rural population. This 
collaboration might be realized by means of 
committees of co-operation composed of 
representatives of the public health service 
and insurance institutions. 





An employee in the transfer department 
of the Toronto Post Office died on August 8, 
as the result of injuries he received the day 
before, when he was struck on the head by 
an elevator door which he was approaching 
on a platform truck. The coroner’s jury 
which investigated the circumstances of the 
accident recommended that post office plat- 
form trucks should be equipped with some 
safety device such as is used by the express 
companies. 





NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Amendment to Regulations of Vancouver 
Apprenticeship Council 


The Vancouver Apprenticeship Council has 
approved amendments to its rules and regu- 
lations whereby contractors may lay off an 
indentured apprentice during a slack season 
without pay, subject to the written consent 
of the council in each case. The right to give 
official and binding decision on each individual 
case has been reserved by the council. 

Under the former regulations an indentured 
apprentice had to be retained by the con- 
tractor with full pay, regardless of the amount 
of work offering. Owing to the unusual con- 
ditions now existing in the building industry, 
however, and with a view to relieving con- 


tractors who were in many cases heavily bur- 
dened with overhead expense during the 
existing quiet period, the Vancouver Ap- 
prenticeship Council, in response to numerous 
suggestions, agreed to the regulations which 
may be again changed when conditions return 
to normal. 


Apprenticeship in Ontario 


In a recent speech at St. Thomas, Ont., Mr. 
G. B. Evans, on behalf of the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship, set forth some important facts 
in connection with the working of the Ap- 
prenticeship Act in the different trades 
affected. One of the significant facts he men- 
tioned was that the plumbing, steamfitting 
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and sheet-metal working trades have taken 
fuller advantage of the Act than some of the 
other trades: more money had been spent by 
the Government. on the school training of 
apprentices in these trades than was col- 
lected from the employers in these trades. 
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Mr. Evans pointed out that up to Otctober 
31 last, 1418 boys had been registered, of © 
whom 160 had completed their apprenticeship 
and been granted diplomas; that ninety con- 
tracts were cancelled for various reasons; and 
that since that date 107 boys have registered. 





LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF CANADIAN LABOUR LEADERS 


President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada 


N the eve of Labour Day, September 7, 
the following message was issued by 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. After referring 
to the origin of Labour Day, and to its 
establishment as a public holiday by Act of 
Parliament in 1894, Mr. Moore proceeded to 
refer to the economic difficulties of the present 
day: “It is a period of unrest and demand 
for change, men and women being -no longer 
content to accept as their lot involuntary 
idleness and all the misery and degradation 
of their standards of living which this in- 
volves. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
security of the whole social structure is being 
seriously threatened by the long continued 
and ever growing volume of unemployment 
existing throughout the world which the old 
order of things, industrial, economic and polit- 
ical, appears unable or unwilling to success- 
fully cope with. The seeking for a remedy 
for the present insane and intolerable condi- 
tions where goods and food are rotting whilst 
would-be consumers remain hungry and in 
want has, during the past few years, taken 
various forms in other countries. We-have 
seen Russian communism and Italian fascism 
grow to previous unthought of power over 
millions of people. Kingdoms have fallen 
and republics taken their place whilst the 
effectiveness of old established democracies is 
being questioned as never before. 


“From this world maelstrom: Canada has 
not escaped, and the question arises as to how 
the situation is to be best met. It cannot 
be gainsaid that Canada is in a more for- 
tunate position to successfully grapple with 
this problem of unemployment than most 
other countries. The vast natural resources 
with which nature has so plentifully endowed 
this country are as yet scarcely touched and 
Labour refuses to be convinced that when 
these are developed for the common good, 
and not merely for the personal gain of the 
few, that there is no further possibility of 
bettering the conditions of the masses. Pend- 


ing such change being brought about every 
effort must be exerted to secure immediate 
relief for the desperate conditions in which 
thousands of willing workers now find them- 
selves with the almost certain increase in their 
numbers during the coming winter. This is 
a time for courageous spending and not timid 
retrenchment; all possible public works should 
be immediately initiated both by federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities and the 
utmost advantage taken of the lull in private 
industrial activity to develop Canada’s heri- 
tage to the full. 

“Unemployment insurance, health insur- 
ance and other progressive social legislative 
measures should be enacted and thus per- 
manently remove the fear of destitution from 
the minds of willing workers by giving pro- 
tection to them when unfortunately they are 
no longer able to provide the necessities of 
hfe. Coincident with this, employers must 
do their part and by reducing hours counter- 
act the displacement of human labour by ma- 
chinery and thus create more opportunities of 
employment for the jobless). By these 
methods, and not through slashing of wages, 
curtailment of spending power, restriction of 
national development or reduction in  stan- 
dards of living, lies the way to a solution of 
the unemployment problem and future na- 
tional prosperity. 

“Civilization only develops in proportion 
to the will of men to progress and it is this 
which motivates labour to again reaffirm its 
determination to -use every constitutional 
means to break through the existing man- 
made barriers to social progress and continue 
the forward march to a higher civilization.” 


President of All-Cahadian Congress of 
Labour 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, in a message 
issued in connection with Labour Day, made 
an appeal for the encouragement of a sense 
of solidarity among Canadians of all classes. 
He stated that the organized workers of Can- 
ada represented by the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour are opposed to the advocacy of 
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revolutionary activity. ‘‘They believe,” he 
continued, “that it is possible, through the 
democratic institutions of our country, to pro- 
vide means for the redress of social and econ- 
omic inequalities, and the evolution of a more 
satisfactory order of society by the application 
of intelligence and good-will to the problems 
which beset Canada and the other nations of 
the world at the present time. It cannot be 
denied, however, that many of the institu- 
tions which have been built upon a competi- 
tive profit-seeking economy are now on trial. 
They are being judged by their capacity to 
promote human welfare, and their failure to 
do this is an indictment which the defenders 
of the present system must be prepared to 
meet. . . Surely it is obvious that with 
her vast area and the abundance of her natural 
resources, with ample wealth in the form of 
capital and raw material, with technical 
knowledge, and with ample skilled and un- 
skilled labour, the Canadian people should be 
able to provide for every reasonable need. “It 
is to be hoped that the information to be 
made available as a result of the census this 
year will give a picture of Canadian industry 
which will make possible a larger measure of 
national planning, and a recognition by the 
people as a whole of the defects of the pre- 


NOTES ON LABOUR 


A.F. of L. Convention 


The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour has issued the call for the 


51st annual convention of the federation, 


which is to meet in Vancouver, B.C., on Oc- 
tober, 5. In announcing the meeting the ex- 
ecutive says: 

“The fifty-firss convention will be convened 
at a period of widespread unemployment and 
suffering from curtailed incomes. As _ this 
convention will have to consider serious prob- 
lems and formulate important policies, it is 
essential that all organizations be duly repre- 
sented by delegates. At no time in economic 
history has the close integration of economic 
interests of all groups been so irrefutable de- 
monstrated as during this world-wide depres- 
sion. Labour has an essential contribution to 
make in securing for wage-earners their proper 
share in economic progress so that prosperity 
shall be sustained. The coming convention 
will outline policies to that end and will need 
the experience and co-operation of » wage 
earners from all industry.” 
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sent economic system. Statistics show that 
a disproportionate amount of wealth now goes 
into channels of production, instead of being 
made available to the people in consumptive 
goods. In order to bring about a balance be- 
tween production and consumption, action 
must be taken by the federal government to 
provide facilities for the exchange of inform- 
ation regarding raw materials, markets, labour 
supply, and other factors in industry. The 
people of Canada should recognize that the 
industry of the country can and must support 


its population. The present situation is 
rapidly becoming unbearable. It challenges 
the intelligence of every citizen, and the 


workers are ready to co-operate with the other 
classes of the community in any measures 
which will remove the inequalities of the 
present economic order. 

“On Labour Day, therefore, may I appeal 
tc Canadian citizens, generally to give some 
thought to the actual conditions of the under- 
privileged masses, and do what they can to 
develop public opinion for the support of 
such economic reforms as will prevent the re- 
currence of economic depressions, through the 
re-establishment of industry on an intelligent 
and equitable basis.” 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The tenth annual convention of the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada was 
held at Quebec, Que., commencing Sunday, 
August 30, 1931, with approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty delegates in atendance, Presi- 
dent Pierre Beaulé occupying the chair. The 
convention was opened with a banquet at 
which officials of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments and the City were present. 

At the first business session, President Beaulé 
presented the annual report in which satis- 
faction was expressed with the legislation 
passed by the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments in regard to labour. The delegates 
were informed that central councils had been 
established in each of the principal centres 
of the province. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention 
will appear in a later issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Officers elected were as follows:—President, 
Pierre Beaulé, 359 Arago St., Quebec, Que.; 
first vice-president, Osias Filion, Montreal, 
Que.; second vice-president, Henri Quevillion, 
Hull, Que.; secretary-treasurer, Ferdinand La- 
roche, 114 Hermine St., Quebec, Que. 
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Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The tenth biennial meeting of the Cana- 
dian Legislative Board of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, was 
held at Ottawa, August 18-25, 1931, with dele- 
gates present from every province, At the 
opening sessions, addresses were delivered by 


Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Railways and . 


Canals; Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; H. H. 
Lynch, vice-president, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; and Mrs. 
Agnes Strong, grand president of the Ladies’ 
Society. The delegates went on record as 
favouring: the operation and management of 
the Canadian National Railways by a board 
of directors appointed for a term of good be- 
haviour and independent of political parti- 
sanship or interference; Federal Government 
control of radio broadcasting under a board 
or commission appointed by the government, 
upon which each province shall have repre- 
sentation; the taking of effective measures by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
prevent exploitation of the natural resources, 
including waterpower. 


After a discussion on the unemployment 
situation, the chairman was instructed to as- 
sist other social and labour organization to 
impress upon the Federal Government the 
urgent necessity for immediate relief for all 
who are suffering as a result of unemploy- 
ment, and to press for the enactment of some 
adequate system of unemployment insurance, 
an appropriate share of the cost to be borne 
by industry and the state. The delegates con- 
sidered the question of immigration interre- 
lated with unemployment, and declared their 
opposition to the admission into Canada of 
those who might add to the unemployment 
problem, or those who, because of race or 
nationality, cannot assimilate with Cana- 
dians, 


The following resolutions on motor vehicle 
competition were adopted:—(a) Urging 
amendments to the Highway Traffic Acts to 
provide more adequate taxation on all motor 
vehicles using the highway for revenue pur- 
poses; (b) Requiring owners and operators of 
motor vehicles to conform to regulations gov- 
erning the operation as well ‘as the freight and 
passenger tariff which shall be charged for the 
use of such service; (c¢) Asking for sufficient 
financial responsibility on the part of owners 
and operators to ensure payment of all 
claims for damages which may be legally as- 
sessed against them; (d) Requesting that 
drivers of all such motor vehicles be required 
to pass a qualifying examination; and (e) 


Urging the withholding of franchises to operate 
bus and truck lines where adequate transporta- 
tion facilities already exist, or where the rail- 
road companies can and will provide those 
facilities. 

Among other resolutions adopted were: 
Seeking legislation restricting enginemen in 
train service from being on duty more than 
twelve hours without rest; Advocating the 
enactment of provincial legislation requiring 
ali motor vehicles to come to a full stop at 
highway crossings not otherwise protected. 

In the revision of the by-laws of the board, 
provision was made for an assistant chair- 
man. 

Officers elected were: chairman, W. L. Best, 
Ottawa; assistant chairman, F. W. Hicks, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; secretary-treasurer, James Pratt, 
Toronto, Ont. Board of Directors, J. G. Mc- 
Lean (chairman), St. Thomas, Ont.; J. L. 
Southern (secretary), Port Arthur, Ont.; W. 
L. Druce, Brandon, Man. 

The next regular meeting of the Board will 
be held at Vancouver, B.C. 


International Stereotypers’ and _  Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America 


The thirtieth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America was held at Toronto 
on July 20-25, with approximately 120 dele- 
gates in attendance. ‘The President W. T. 
Keegan occupied the chair. Mayor Stewart 
extended a welcome to the delegates and in- 
vited them to join in celebrating the city’s 
100th anniversary by holding their 1934 con- 
vention in Toronto. Representatives of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments also 
welcomed the delegates. 

The report of the executive officers indicated 
that the International Union had continued 
to make steady progress, both as to mem- 
bership and finances. The goodwill existing 
between the members and employers, result- 
ing in benefits to each side, was referred to in 
the report. According to the report of the 
committee on technical education, forty-eight 
local unions, out of a total of eighty-four re- 
porting, had established technical education 
committees, which have for their object the 
assisting of apprentices to become trained 
craftsmen. The committee strongly urged all 
local unions to adopt some system to educate 
the apprentices, in order that they may be- 
come proficient mechanics. 

- The following resolutions were adopted: 
(1) Recommending that each child attending 
school have individual text books, and that 
these text books be replaced every year; 
(2) Advocating an apprenticeship holiday in 
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all local jurisdictions where an over-supply 
of journeymen exists or is threatened; (3) 
Authorizing the resumption of strike benefit 
payments to members of locals at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., and Elmira, N.Y.; (4) Recom- 
mending that the president’s salary be raised 
from $4,000 to $5,000 per annum. 

The convention will meet next year in 
Cleveland, O., while Kansas City, Mo., was 
selected as the convention city in 1938. 


International Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’ 
and Engravers’ Union of North America 


The International Plate Printers’, Die 
Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union of North 
America held its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion at Philadelphia on July 20-24, 1931, with 
President H. F. Niessner presiding. During 
the preliminary session, addresses were de- 
livered by Adolph Hershberger, president of 
the Philadelphia Central Labour Union and 
Musicians’ Union; M. T. Curry, business 
agent of the Photo Engravers’ Union, Phila- 
delphia; and Mr. Andrew J. Bemiller, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Reports presented by the executive officers, 
the committee on local unions, and the dele- 
gates to the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, were outstanding features 
of the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Favouring old age pension laws. 

Directing the incoming executive officers to 
arrange for the continuation of the contract 
with the Union Labour Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the death insurance of the member- 
ship at a rate not to exceed ninety cents per 
month, effective December 1, 1931. 

Requesting the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada to aid in the formation of 
new locals of the plate printers within its 
jurisdiction. 

Endorsing the policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on the five-day-week, old 
age pensions, Volstead Act, and the unem- 
ployment situation. 

Recommending that local secretaries write 
the American Red Cross inquiring into 
the attitude of the Society in failing to aid 
suffering families of striking miners. 

Mr. James Wade, a member of local No. 6, 
Ottawa, Canada, was elected president of the 
International Union. Other officers elected 
were: first vice-president, J. Paul Kriozere, 
Chicago; second vice-president, William Kelly, 
New York; secretary-treasurer, James HE. 
Goodyear, New York. 


J. H. Windsor, Washington, D.C., and James 
Wade, Ottawa, Canada, were elected dele- 
gates to the convention of American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, respectively. 

Buffalo, N.Y., was selected as the convention 
city for the 40th annual meeting. 


Quebec Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 


Delegates from practically all the local 
unions in the province attended the twenty- 
second convention of the Quebec Provincial 
Council of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, which was 
held at Quebec, Que., on July 2-4, 1931, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Omer Fleury, who is 
also business agent for the canpenters in that 
city. Addresses were delivered by Jas. F. 
Marsh, Toronto, Ont., fraternal delegate from 
the Ontario Provincial Council; Arthur Mar- 
tel, Montreal, Que., executive board member 
of the Brotherhood for Canada; and Tom 
Moore, president, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 

Over twenty resolutions were dealt with 
referring to unemployment, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Resolutions were adopted: (1) urging the 
Provincial Government to pass fair wage 
legislation similar to that adopted by the 
Federal Parliament; and (2) pressing for the 
adoption by the provincial authorities of the 
Federal old age pension legislation. 

Officers elected were: president, Omer 
Fleury, Quebec, Que.; secretary, Pierre Le- 
febvre, Montreal, Que.; treasurer, Pierre 
Blanchandin, Montreal, Que. 

The choice of the next convention city was 
left to the executive. 


Pension Proposals of Railway Labour 
Executives 


The Railway Labour Executives Association, 
in a three-day meeting held in Washington, 
D.C., on July 27-29, considered several divi- 
sions of a comprehensive program to increase 
the security of life and livelihood for railway 
employees. The executive discussed in detail 
a report on Old Age Pensions, prepared after 
a year of study by their counsel, and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to prepare a bill to 
be introduced in the next session of Congress 
to provide “retirement insurance” for all 
railway employees. The Association approved 
the following principles to govern the draft 
of a bill to provide old age security for rail- 
way employees: 

1. Railway employees should not seek 
merely pensions, which are a bounty provided 
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without legal obligation by an employer or 
by the state, but should be protected by re- 


tirement insurance, whereby the individual 


employee obtains a legal right to an income 
in old age which can be enforced as a legal 
obligation. 

2. By a federal law all railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce should be required to 
provide retirement insurance for superan- 
nuated employees, in order not only to com- 
pensate such employees for long service, but 
also to promote the efficiency, economy and 
safety of rail transportation. 

3. The retirement insurance should be paid 
for through compulsory contributions from 
employer and employee fixed on a sound actu- 
arial basis, whereby the individual employee 
will acquire a vested right in trust funds, 
which can be maintained and enforced by him 
or his beneficiary just as other forms of in- 
surance. 

4. The federal act should be drafted, as ad- 
vised by counsel, in such a manner as to pro- 
vide every possible safeguard against attack 
upon the ground of exceeding constitutional 
authority, with particular care to avoid the 
expenditure of public funds or the use of pub- 
lic credit in violation of constitutional limi- 
tations. 

5. The insurance requirements of the federal 
act should be based on the advice of a com- 
petent actuary, and the contributions pro- 


vided should be ample to furnish the protec- 
tion promised. 

It is stated that “in order to purchase re- 
tirement insurance of only one dollar a day, 
payable at the age of 65, a man of 60 must 
pay (according to an eminent actuary) $523.08 
per year, while a man of 20 would pay only 
$16.40 a year. If a law in order to provide 
for uniform benefits is to require the older 
railway men to pay one-fifth of the cost of 
their insurance, and to require the younger 
men to pay five times the cost of their insur- 
ance, these facts should be clearly stated, so 
that these obligations (if they can be legally 
imposed) may be knowingly assumed.” 





The Halifax Trades and Labour Council at 
its meeting in August approved the suggestion 
of the United Mine Workers local union that 
the provincial Legislature should meet in 
special session to consider unemployment. 
The provincial government was asked also to 
give effect. within the province to the federal 
Old Age Pensions Act. Telegrams were sent 
to the Minister of Public Works and the 
Minister of Labour at Ottawa protesting 
against the use of spray guns in painting the 
immigration shed at the railway terminals. 
The Council decided that no Labour Day 
Celebration would be held this year owing 
to the unemployment situation. 





Decrease in Industrial Accidents in United States 


The industrial accident experience in the 
United States during 1980 is reviewed by the 
National Safety Council in a recent edition of 
industrial accident statistics. This report in- 
dicates that over 1,600 establishments reporting 
their records have achieved a general reduc- 
tion of 28 per cent in injuries during the past 
two years and also reduced the severity rate 
by 8 per cent in the same period. . 

For the single year 1930, data are available 
from 4,198 establishments, as compared with 
3,603 in 1929, 2,557 in 1928, 2,347 in 1927 and 
1,725 in 1926, the number of employees repre- 
sented in the reports increasing from 1,221,094 
in 1926 to 2,236,629 in 1930, the difference repre- 
senting an increase in man hours of 2,172,979,- 
000 reported in the five-year period. 

Among al! the industries, fifteen had fre- 
quency rates below the average, but thirteen 
were higher. Among the industries having high 


rates were construction and mining, with rates 
nearly three times the general average. Con- 
struction, which for the past several years has 
had a rate slightly lower than mining, exceeded 
the latter's rate in 1930. 

The industries with low frequency. rates are 
not, however, uniformly low in severity. The 
cement industry, for instance, which ranked 
first in frequency is twentieth in severity. The 
meat packing industry, on the other hand, with 
a high frequency rate, ranked sixth in severity. 
These differences result, of course, from the 
varying relationships between major and 
minor injuries in the various industries. In 
meat packing, for instance, there were 1,000 
injuries for each fatality, whereas in public 
utilities one injury out of 50 was a death 
case. In the automobile industry there were 
200 injuries for each fatality, in the petroleum 
industry only 70. j 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene 


A meeting of a number of members of the 
Correspondence ‘Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene met at the International Labour 
Office from July 30 to August 1, 1931, and 
examined proposals for the drafting of inter- 
national regulations relating to the measures 
to be taken to prevent anthrax infection in 
industries other than that of hides and skins. 
They refer mainly to the handling of bones, 
hooves and horns. The question will be dis- 
cussed further at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

The meeting also discussed the risks of lead 
poisoning in the process of enamelling by pow- 
dered lead on cast iron. It was recognized 
that a serious risk existed when enamel con- 
taining lead was used in the dry state, and 
that the ideal method would be the pro- 
hibition of the use of lead-bearing enamels. 
Doubts, however, were expressed as to the 
technical feasibility of such a measure, and it 
was Judged desirable that an enquiry be made 
on this point. Some of the members con- 
sidered that the danger could be virtually 
eliminated by means of strictly enforced special 
regulations covering technical methods and 
medical inspection. 

On the subject of toxic solvents, the meeting 
recommended that all new cases of poisoning 
occurring in the chemical industry be notified 
to the International Labour Office, which 
should hand on the information to interested 
persons. A program of research into the 
dangers of the industrial use of solvents was 
drawn up. 

The members also discussed the dangers of 
lead poisoning in accumulator factories. It 
was considered that there was a serious risk, 
and that every country which has not yet 
done so should introduce regulations govern- 
ing work in such factories. 

The meeting considered the conclusions of 
the International Silicosis Conference held at 
Johannesburg in 1930 (Lasour Gazetrr, Oc- 
tober, 1930, page 1179), and made suggestions 
regarding the research work still to be carried 
out on this subject. 

Finally, the members discussed the con- 
ditions of work of married women. It was 
recognized that the employment of married 
women could not be prohibited at the present 
time, and that the introduction of protective 
measures in most cases depended on local 
circumstances and on existing facilities for 
the care of mothers and children. The meet- 


ing approved a proposal submitted by the 
Belgian Government representative on the 
Governing Body that the Office undertake an 
enquiry into the conditions of work of married 
women in all aspects. 


Question of Holidays With Pay 


The question of the right of workers to 
an’ annual holiday without loss of wages has 
not yet reached the stage of being placed 
on the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference, but progress has been made in 
this connection. The subject was first brought 
before the Washington Conference in 1919, 
when a resolution was submitted by the 
Swedish Government in favour of the con- 
sideration of the matter by the next Session, 
mm view of the fact that it was “essential, 
for the physical as well as for the psychical 
health of employees, that they should enjoy, 
each year, a certain period of absolute rest.” 
The question was raised in the Governing 
Body of the Office in 1920, in 1923 and in 
1924. It was provisionally selected for the 
agenda of the Conference in 1927, but gave 
place later to other questions. In 1929 it 
was once more taken up in the Governing 
Body, and in the followmg year the Con- 
ference adopted by 84 votes to 21 a resolu- 
tion presented by the Polish Government in 
which the Governing Body was requested to 
consider the possibility of placing the ques- 
tion on the agenda of an early Session: of 
the Conference. In accordance with this de- 
cision, the Governing Body instructed the 
Office last October to draw up a report on 
the existing law and practice with regard to 
annual holidays, with a view to the possible 
inclusion of the subject in’ the agenda of the 
Conference for 1932. In January last, how- 
ever, the Governing Body decided to give 
priority to another item—invalidity, old-age 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance—and the 
question of holidays was therefore once more 
deferred. In view, however, of the spread of 
the practice of granting paid holidays, the 
subject may be expected to receive further 
consideration in the near future. 


The Annual Review, 1930 


As was noted in the partial review which 
was given in the Lasour GazxrTTe, June, 1931, 
page 678, the Director’s report for 1930 
appeared in a new form this year, being in 
two separate volumes instead of one as 
formerly. The annual review of 1930 has now 
been published separately, supplementing the 
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first volume (already reviewed) which dis- 
cussed present day problems on which it was 
desired that the Conference should hold 
further discussion. 


The first part of the Annual Review deals 
with the general activity of the International 
Labour Organization; the work of the Con- 
ference and of the Governing Body and its 
committees in ‘19380; the relations of the 
Organization with the League and with work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations; and the 
work of the Office in collecting and preparing 
information for the use of G4overnments, trade 
organizations, and all those interested in social 
problems. 

The second part of the Annual Review sur- 
veys the development of labour legislation and 
the protection of the worker. In order to 
place this in its economic setting, this part 
begins by a study of changes in price levels, 
financial activity, production, international 
trade and incomes. Full details are given as 
to legislation adopted or proposed, and im- 
portant decisions by employers’ or workers’ 
organizations on hours of work, weekly rest, 
night work, holidays with pay, women’s work, 
protection of children and young persons, and 
factory inspection. 
the developments in industrial medicine and 
hygiene, with accident prevention, and with 
social insurance. 


On the subject of wages, index numbers are 
given of money and real wages, accompanied 
by a table of cost of living indices, 


On unemployment will be found statistics 
and a summary of measures taken in different 
countries for the relief and assistance of the 
unemployed, and of the national regulations 
and international agreements on the subject 
of the recruiting and placing of workers, and 
the organization and control of emigration 
and immigration. The problems arising in 
connection with special. categories of workers, 
such as seamen, agricultural workers, profes- 
sional workers, natives, etc., are also briefly 
described. As regards the conditions of living 
of the workers, special reference is made to 
what has been done in connection with their 
general education and training, their housing, 
and the utilization of their spare time. 


The final chapter refers to the steps taken 
to give effect to the recognition of the workers’ 
general rights, such as their right to com- 
bination, as well as to the profit-sharing, and 
the participation of workers in national eco- 
nomic life. Information in connection with 
individual and collective contracts of service 
and on industrial relations in general, will also 
be found. 
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A chart of ratifications is appended, giving 
‘the position in the various States members 
of the Organization on March 15, 1931, with 
regard to International Labour Conventions. 


Chinese National Factory Inspection Service 


At the request of the Chinese Government, 
the International Labour Office has just sent 
a Mission to China to assist in organizing the 
National Factory Inspection Service. It was 
announced some time ago that the Chinese 
Government intended putting into force as 
from August 1, 1931, the Factory Act of 1929 
and the Administrative Regulations for the 
application of the Act, which were promul- 
gated on December 16, 1930. The enforcement 
of these Regulations, which mark an important 
stage in the social evolution of China and 
are of particular importance in view of the 
ten-year program of. industrial development 
to which we refer elsewhere in this issue, 
depends on the establishment of an efficient 
svstem of factory inspection. On January 31, 
1931, the Chinese Legislative Council adopted 
a Factory Inspection Act, which is to be put 
into force by Decree at a later date, but the 
establishment of the National Factory In- 
spection Service is no ‘small task, and the 
Chinese Government felt the need of expert 
advice in its execution. 


The Mission consists of Mr. Pone, Chief of 
Section in the Diplomatic Division of the 
Office, and Dame Adelaide Anderson, formerly 
Principal Lady Inspector of Factories in Great 
Britain, who has already rendered valuable 
service in China and is intimately familiar 
with the conditions of labour prevailing there. 
This Mission, following on the visit of the 
Director of the International Labour Office 
in 1929 and the establishment last year of a 
Branch of the International Labour Office in 
Nanking, will serve still further to strengthen 
the collaboration of China in the International 
Labour Organization, 


*“* Unemployment Problems in 1931 ” 


The International Labour Office recently 
published under this title a volume containing 
studies of the problem of unemployment and 
the world depression. The first two chapters 
consist of extracts from the Director’s Report 
to the 15th Session of the International 
Labour Conference (this report was outlined 
briefly in the Lasour Gazzrrs, June, 1931, page 
678). The Director gives a description of the 
depression, of its scope, its causes and the 
possible remedies. One chapter deals with the 
direct action of the Organization against un- 
employment, and another with the relations 
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between hours of work, wages, and unemploy- 
ment, 

The volume also includes a series of memo- 
randa submitted in January, 1931, to the Un- 
employment Committee of the Governing 
Body. Some of these memoranda were pre- 
pared by officials of the Office, such as those 
on unemployment and monetary fluctuations, 
and on the effects of rationalization on unem- 
ployment. The other memoranda are the 


work of experts who are not on the staff 
of the Office, but were consulted on particular 
points. These are the memoranda by Pro- 
fessor Albert Hahn on the inequalities in the 
international distribution of capital as a cause 
of unemployment; Professor Maurice Ansiaux 
on, disturbances in international trade and 
their effects on unemployment; Professor IL. 
Hersch on population and unemployment, and 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole on wages and unemploy- 
ment, 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


GREEMENTS between the Dominion 
Government and the governments of 
the various provinces as to the work to be 
carried on under the provisions of the Un- 
employment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, were 
approaching completion as this issue went to 
press. The text of this Act (Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1931, chapter 58) appeared in the Lazour 
GazeTre, August, 1931 page 901, and the gen- 
eral regulations under the Act were given on 
page 904 of the same issue. 

Shortly after the Act became effective all 
members of the House of Commons were in- 
vited by the Minister of Labour to furnish 
suggestions regarding federal undertakings 
that might usefully be carried out in their con- 
stituencies under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The Minister also con- 
ferred with the provincial governments re- 
specting provincial and municipal works which 
might provide opportunities for employment 
during the coming winter. Details of these 
various undertakings will be given in future 
issues of the Lasour Gazerve. 

Works to be undertaken by the Federal gov- 
ernment include construction of public build- 
ings, wharves, repairs to both, and generally 
needed federal works of all descriptions. The 
federal Government will also share in the cost 
of construction of the Trans-Canada highway 
to the extent of 50 per cent of the cost there- 
of; each provincial government is required 
to define the route and the point of contact 
with the adjoining provinces; the Dominion 
Government will also participate in the cost of 
maintenance. Other highways wholly within 
the province will be assisted as to construction 
costs on the basis agreed upon with the pro- 
vincial authority and as circumstances justify. 

Any municipality desiring to carry on local 
improvement works of any sort with federal 
and provincial aid must submit its proposals 
in connection therewith to the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

As the success of the relief measures will 
largely depend upon the fair and equitable dis- 
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tribution of opportunities for employment 
and payment of reasonable rates of wages, 
the Federal Government will require that a 
maximum work day of eight hours shall pre- 
vail on works and undertakings carried on 
under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931, unless a modification 
of this requirement is previously agreed to 
by the Minister; the Provincial or Municipal 
Authorities may fix rates of wages to be paid 
provided that such rates be fair and reasonable 
and not in excess of the rates required to be 
paid by the Federal Government for the 
character or class of work in the district; and, 
if available, only goods and materials of Can- 
adian manufacture or production shall be used, 
and contracts shall be let only to bona fide 
Canadian construction firms established and 
operating in Canada prior to January 1, 1931. 

Of the amounts expended under Dominion- 
provincial agreements for works carried out 
under the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, not less than 40 per cent must be 
expended for labour, 


Summary oF UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTRATION, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1981 





Mar- | Single Not 
Province ried Men | Women! Classi- | Total 
Men e 
Pre Haw Isldity sh. SSA RRL eee eee ee ec 1,500 
NoxiScotia Qh. scaageliab zest ener bolted 18,000 
New Bruns- 

WAG haa lo. (roth FER, eee. Re Meee need Soe ee ee 7,858 
Qnobec()). <scsae lire aks ae ese ell ee ee een 100, 000 
Ontario(2)..... 71; 500)" “aS D00I nee ek cleats o. 130,000 
Manitoba...... 26,486] 10,248] 4,755 450} 41,939 
Saskat- 

G@HOW 01 (8), o> oe ogs-o' [ SRM mec tne a eae oe ree 26, 094 
Alberta........ 9,220 G2sOlz ease... A ettaee 15,450 
British 

Golmbig@) le. eae eee LOS ese etme 38, 880 

VOGAL. wear fone atemen eon Pale ictae ene 379,721 


(1) Figures are estimated as no registration was held. 

(2) Ontario reports the probable number in real need of 
employment to be about 70,000. 

(3) Including 8,237 married men, 4,851 single men and 764 
women registered in cities. 

(4) This includes 5,940 transients and 6,745 aliens. 
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Registration of Unemployed 


During the summer months the provincial 
governments carried out surveys of the situa- 
tion as to unemployment in their respective 
territories, and the figures on page 1005 show- 
ing the number of persons registered as unem- 
ployed in the various provinces as on Sep- 
tember 1 were submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Throughout the drought areas which exist 
in the three Prairie Provinces, principally in 
Saskatchewan, roughly 200,000 people were 
reported as suffering severely because of re- 
peated crop failures due to drought conditions; 
these people are not included in the numbers 
of the unemployed, as many of them are tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity to sup- 
port themselves and their dependants. 


Outline of Relief Measures 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, in a statement issued on September 
16, described the progress that had been made 
at that date in the organization of relief 
measures, as follows:— 


Out of the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act of 1931, efforts have been renewed with 
all the provinces co-operating, to organize a 
substantial employment relief campaign. Ne- 
gotiations have been concluded with some 
provinces, and satisfactory progress has been 
made with others, while the federal govern- 
ment itself has in contemplation federal works 
at federal expense further to assist in relieving 
the national situation. The problem is more 
acute in Western Canada than in the Hast be- 
cause of large sections in Western Canada suf- 
fering from drought and crop failures of vary- 
‘ing intensity in different districts. The federal 
government has instituted a number of federal 
undertakings which are from week to week 
being extended, while a number of provinces 
have already commenced substantial relief 
works, largely in connection with highway 
construction. The trans-Canada highway pro- 
ject is being prosecuted with vigor. The 
federal government is paying fifty per cent of 
the cost thereof, and on other provincial high- 
way projects is contributing a large portion 
of the total. 


Prince Edward Island 


In the province of Prince Edward Island, a 
program of relief work has been recommended 
to the government of the province somewhat 
in excess of last year’s efforts because of the 
increased volume of unemployment. Here- 
tofore, many people from that province an- 
nually sought employment in lumbering and 
other industries in adjacent provinces which 
this year is not available to the same extent. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, a very considerable federal 
program will be prosecuted by which many 
wharf and dock repairs and reconstruction 
will be carried on by the federal government 


alone, while in co-operation with the provincial 
government, a substantial volume of work is 
contemplated on the trans-Canada highway. 
The cost of municipal undertakings is being 
shared by agreement with the provincial gov- 
ernment on a basis much similar to last year’s 
agreement. The municipal projects are in 
course of preparation but have not “ha re- 
ceived federal approval. 


New Brunswick 


In the province of New Brunswick a com- 
prehensive and somewhat extended program 
of road building has been submitted by the 
provincial government, while in the city of 
Saint John, about 1,800 men have for some 
months been engaged on the reconstruction of 
the docks which were destroyed by fire in June 
last. 

Quebec 

Negotiations with the province of Quebec 
are still in the preliminary stages and con- 
ferences with the government of that province 
are now taking place. 


Ontario 


The province of Ontario has outlined a com- 
prehensive program of road building, par- 
ticularly in connection with the trans-Canada 
highway, and numerous municipal projects 
will be submitted for consideration and ap- 
proval about the end of the present month. 
It is intended by both the provincial and 
federal authorities to employ on the road 
projects in Ontario, men who would otherwise 
be wholly unemployed; first those adjacent to 
the highway undertakings, and secondly, to 
offer opportunities for employment, par- 
ticularly to transients and single men from 
urban centers as certified through the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, relying upon the 
municipal undertakings to furnish employ- 
ment for the more skilled artisans in building 
and other industries, giving married men pre- 
ference in these opportunities and thereby 
assisting them to obtain employment adjacent 


to their family responsibilities as far as pos- 
sible. 
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Prairie Provinces 


The province of Manitoba has already com- 
menced some highway construction work and 
a substantial program of municipal projects 
will be submitted for approval shortly. 

Relief of the farmers in the drought-stricken 
areas of the Prairie Provinces constitutes the 
most difficult problem in Western Canada, but 
this ought not to be confused with unemploy- 
ment arising from industrial or commercial 
fluctuations. Some substantial projects in the 
urban centers have been tentatively approved, 
and the minister of agriculture, Hon. Robert 
Weir, is actively directing the farm relief 
program in those areas, particularly in Sas- 
katchewan as well as assisting in the relief of 
unemployment in the cities and towns. He is 
at present in the West, as is the minister of 
the interior, Hon. T, G. Murphy, who is help- 
ing to map out the program in Manitoba. 


In Western Canada, substantial national 
park areas in Alberta offer opportunities for 
the creation of considerable useful work in 
delimiting park boundaries, clearing and build- 
ing roads and opening up avenues of com- 
munication between park areas of which Jasper 
and Banff are centers, as well as some similar 
works in parks located in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia. 

The provincial government of Alberta has 
concluded an agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment respecting both provincial and 
municipal undertakings in that province, and 
like Ontario, it is expected that substantial 
relief will accrue to the larger urban centers 
by the withdrawal of. transients and single 
men, who may be wisely assisted in the out- 
side undertakings, both in parks and on pro- 
vincial roads. 


British Columbia 


The province of British Columbia is suffer- 
ing particularly because of the contraction in 
the lumbering and mining industries, Field 
crops in that province, as in the Eastern Pro- 
vinces, have been quite satisfactory as to 
volume, but not so satisfactory as to sales 
prices obtainable. With its milder climate and 
the large migration of available labour to the 
Pacific slopes, British Columbia faces a dif- 
ficult problem and a very substantial pro- 
gram of roadbuilding throughout that province 
already is under way. More than 3,000 men 
already are at work and the provincial gov- 
ernment is at present engaged in obtaining 
municipal proposals for local improvement 
works and this program will, it is expected, 
be available for consideration of the federal 
government within the next ten days. 
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Transportation Industry 


The contraction in our transportation in- 
dustry constitutes a difficult problem. Some 
25,000 fewer men are regularly employed on 
our railways now than was the case three years 
ago and the reason for that is obvious. The 
decrease in gross earnings due to the falling 
off in carloadings and passenger traffic has 
necessitated stern economies. During the past 
week, however, the transportation situation 
seems to be improving and it may with reason- 
able confidence be expected that railway 
earnings will show better results during the 
next few weeks than they did in the month 
of August, owing to the fact that the crop 
movement is later this year than last year. 
The very substantial effort put forth by the 
railways last year to expend large sums to 
assist in the relief of unemployment, especially 
among their own employes, has made it dif- 
ficult for them to participate to the same ex- 
tent this year so far as improvements in 
equipment, maintenance and so forth are con- 
cerned. 

As detailed proposals are received from - 
time to time, with the approval of the various 
provincial governments, they will be sym- 
pathetically considered and dealt with as 
liberally as the fiinancial conditions of the 
country warrant, without indulging in any- 
thing that savors of prodigal expenditure. 
Parliament has entrusted the government with 
a serious and important task, which trust will 
be discharged faithfully and without discrimin- 
ation. 

The Minister pointed out that under the 
act agreements are made with the provinces 
and not with municipalities, which latter must 
submit their needs and situations to the pro- 
vincial governments for endorsation and sub- 
mission to the federal government in the uni- 
form method determined as necessary for the 
proper compilation at Ottawa of the inform- 
ation which is essential before approval can be 
given; and without such federal approval no 
works for which beneficial assistance will be 


sought under the act may be properly com- 


menced. 





Regulation of Unemployment Charities in 
Ontario 


An Order in Council approved by the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario on August 13 declared 
that, in cities having a population of not 
less than 200,000 charitable institutions are 
to be subject to the control of the Minister 
of Public Welfare, when they “include any 
scheme, measure, organization or undertaking 
formed of or by any perscn or persons, 
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society, body, association or corporation, hav- 
ing as an object the procuring or giving of 
aid, assistance or relief in any manner to or 
for the benefit of any unemployed person 
or persons and which may be designated as 
Unemployed Charities.” Unemployment chari- 
ties undertaken by a municipal corporation 
or by any church, church organization, re- 
ligious society or body are exempt from the 
order. 

The Order contains regulations governing 
unemployment charities in the cities cov- 
ered by its provisions. Permits to undertake 
such work must be obtained from the Min- 
ister, and the Department may investigate, 
inspect and audit every unemployment charity. 
One regulation is as follows: “No person shall 
be employed or his services used on behalf 
of any unemployment charity for its purpose 
in soliciting alms, food, clothing, money or 
contributions from the general public, unless 
such person is furnished with credentials to 
be issued by and obtained from the munici- 
pality which issued the permit for such un- 
employment charity.” 





Drought Commission in Saskatchewan 


A commission under the Inquiries Act was 
issued by the Saskatchewan Government in 


Patrick, 


August to the undermentioned with instructions 
to-inquire into all matters pertaining to drought 
conditions in portions of the province and in 
provinces and states adjacent to the province 
and to report and make recommendations that 
would tend to remove the causes of such 
conditions:—the Hon. J. F, Bryant, Minister 
of Public Works; the Hon. W. C. Buckle, 
Minister of Agriculture; W. D. Cowan, M.P., 
of Regina, Professor C. J. Mackenzie, of the 
University of Saskatchewan; Dr. Thomas A. 
of Yorkton; and Lt.-Col. F. J. 
O’Leary, of Regina. 

The commission refers to the drought con- 
ditions during the past three years and the 
injury caused to farm lands and crops through 
evaporation and by winds occasioning violent 
dust storms and drifting of the soil. The 
commissioners are instructed to investigate 
climatic conditions as affected by the con- 
servation of water and the absence of trees, 
and to study the whole question in the light 
of experience and of the remedies taken under 
similar conditions elsewhere, and they are to 
make recommendations as to possible dam 
sites for conservation of water and submit 
such proposals as to afforestation and any 
other matter as will assist in permanently re- 


“moving the cause of drought conditions as 


they now exist in parts of Saskatchewan. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Cooperation with Provinces, Municipalities and Railway 
Companies 


N account was given in the Lazsour 
Gazmrre, September, 19380, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems 
arising out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the 
expenditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 

The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government co- 
operating under the Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930, have furnished statistics showing the 
actual volume of employment furnished from 
commencement of operation under the Act to 
July 31, 1931. 
as follows:— 


Details for each Province are 


Employment Afordadi to August 31, 1931 








Individuals Number of 


Locality, ete. given Man-days 

employ- work 

ment given 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,195 19,389 
INOVEISCOUA Mok. ot tes feet oe 33,137 514, 867 
New Brunswick:.2). .ac4).. 45 Oh 20,500 310,000 
OG aa ee ee ad ei gts ph i ee 88, 851 1, 218, 273 
CODGRTION bk esa oss cee ee 43,000 2,384,000 
Manitoba yack cn tt... seOraeke pated 34, 839 376, 151 
Se aan a gens Hatt OAD LON OT 29,418 630, 154 
Alberta ey Geeky obese 23 , 923 404,936 
Brite Columbia. d...<0 cet heehee ae 34,514 746,191 
UON eraee aloe saison ss 3 gee 5 een 15 2,096 
hd sito. ia EOG ee 7,094 206, 156 
@)Banking NGS. Coal a2 «.ssptets cuts |e bree Oe Ee 65,759 
Be Seen ele Oe,s, Sizein: Tee ets 10,369 350, 772 
(POtAIS <. oldies spice Ree 327,990 7,228,744 


(1) These figures do not include repeaters, i.e., no one indi- 
vidual is counted more than once, although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

(2) The number of individuals given employment is not 
available. 
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Direct Relief 


For direct relief where employment could 
not be 
$2,055,713.57 have been paid to August 31, 


1931, to supplement Provineial and Municipal 


given, accounts amounting to 


expenditures, This amount has been divided 


amongst the Provinces as follows:— 


a ee eee 
3—0o—<o——————————— 


Dominion 
; Contribu- 
Province tion to 
August 31, 
1931 
cn es ES Bee Ee eee haat ts ee Le ed 

Frince Edward Island. \....¢o.«s acces oo eo ek 2,843 49 
Mopm seatin. sei 7i4i liye... lead comers 22,603 39 
New Brunswick, ah ni'ahe) Mio hug aeRO RTE ae Reed ee | 3,503 01 
Quebec........, fr aN) ered eyalaks sieteRere et cea eT oe 426,598 72 
Ontario pea ahs Pies 6 Hodes bebe ok Skee a eee. eee ee 767,160 56 
1 CE Ras Se ot ON A ehieimah Aer t 472,921 46 
paskatchewan.../..7. aod Ot Fw | oy 65,754 08 
Iberta BUN OGRE Aa NI ces rcs tg S| ee ek we 128,461 71 
Brivieh Columbia... 26, setae ee ee 165,867 15 
Total sia asthe e aaa ee aa 2,055,713 57 
OO 6 SEEM SENS OU 








THE CANADIAN LEGION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


EATURING the convention of the Cana- 
dian Legion, Dominion Command, held 
at Niagara Falls recently, was the report of 
the Unemployment Committee, which was 
adopted by the delegates. This committee, 
which is composed of representatives from 
every province, formulated a policy based on 
the ‘Legion’s responsibility to the general 
problem as well as its particular application 
to ex-service men. 

In a comprehensive preamble, the com- 
mittee indicated the gravity of the situation 
and its attendant economic problems. “It 
was also realized,” observes the report, “that 
*hese problems constitute a definite challenge 
to the survival of our civilization, needing 
vision, understanding and statesmanship if 
we are to secure a full measure of the blessings 
of peace in whose name so many lives have 
been sacrificed in the Great War.” 


Referring to the magnitude of the problem 
in its international aspects, the report pointed 
to the seeming obscurity of fundamental 
causes and “the lack of general agreement 
among leaders in business, finance and econ- 
omic thought as to remedies to be applied 
to effect a permanent solution.” For this 
reason, the committee did not attempt to 
probe causes or make specific suggestions for 
permanent solution, and concentrated upon 
“the necessity of regarding the present situ- 
ation as requiring emergency treatment.” 
However, it was felt that some statement 
should be made regarding the Legion’s atti- 
tude toward economic conditions “in order 


that the people «f Canada may know that. 


ex-service men are not entirely disregarding 
the larger issues in favour of their own par- 
ticular interests.” Accordingly, the following 
three paragraphs summarize the Legion’s 
views of the general problem: 

“Ne deep thinking person to-day can look 
wth equanimity on the tragic absurdity of an 
economic system that permits a large pro- 


portion of our people to periodically lack the 
necessaries of life, surrounded by storehouses 
of food and goods accumulated by their 
labour, nor can the condition be satisfactorily 
accepted which enforces periods of unwilling 
idleness when on every hand useful work 
needs to be undertaken. That a remedy must 
be found to this problem if we are to avoid 
the advent of more sinister social, economic 
and political evils, is obvious to every in- 
telligent person to-day. 

“Wihile the complexities of the problem are 
fully realized it is by no means the opinion 
of the Committee that it is beyond human 
intelligence to find a permanent solution not- 
withstanding the gravity of conditions. In 
the opinion of the Committee, however, such 
an objective can only be achieved by the 
whole-hearted exercise of co-operation be- 
tween Governments, capital, labour, leaders of 
business, finance and economic thought. We 
are convinced that the solution will not be 
achieved without courageous sacrifices. 


“It is possible that cherished ideas and 
privileges will have to be modified or entirely 
relinquished; established methods may have 
to undergo the process of change; and the 
practice of a vigorous personal discipline may 
be required before a new and satisfactory 
order of things can follow. Such forms of 
sacrifice were demanded and willingly suffered 
during the Great War and these characteristics 
were vital contributions to ultimate victory. 
Ex-service men who sacrificed much during 
the war, large numbers of whom are. still 
suffering as a result, surely have a right to 
regard the needs of Peace as equally com- 
pelling as those of war and to expect that 
our people will not shrink from the task 
now imposed of working out a solution to 
our problem rendering willing co-operation and 
service and making such sacrifices as may be 
necessary. Continuing, the report urged re- 
spect for constituted authority, and anticipated 
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that ex-service officials would be represented on 
all federal, provincial and municipal com- 
mittees appointed to control or administer all 
measures which are designed to meet our 
present need, bending every effort to their 
complete success.” 

The committee then submitted a summary 
of suggestions, which were subsequently 
adopted. The first part of the recommenda- 
tions dealt with the Legion’s responsibility. 
This section urged co-operation in the ad- 
ministration of government measures as set 
forth in the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act of 1931; registration of veterans, coupled 
with a study of the capabilities and record 
of each man; co-operation with employers ot 
labour; utilization to the fullest measure of 
the scheme of probational training of dis- 
abled ex-service men under the direction of 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health; inclusion of statutory preference in 
appointments to positions in provincial and 
civic governments similar to the preference 
extended under the Federal Civil Service Act; 
inclusion of a requirement for the employ- 
ment of a definite percentage of veterans in 
the form of tenders for government contracts; 
and also that in Government employment, 
notwithstanding the seniority status of un- 
naturalized alien employees, no ex-service man 
may be laid off until the services of every 
such alien shall be dispensed with. This last 
recommendation was forwarded in the form 
of a resolution to Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways. 

Other recommendations were as follows: 

That, as an emergency measure, industry 
should be urged to reduce hours rather than 
reduce staff, thus spreading the work amongst 
employees so as to retain their entire staff 
and further that advantage should not be 
taken of present conditions to reduce wages 
and thereby lower the standard of living. 

That all government authorities and all 
other employers of labour be urged to dis- 
continue the practice of dual employment, 
i.e., husband and wife in lucrative positions 
in order that as many families as possible may 
be sustained. 

That efforts be made to secure a preference 
for the breadwinner of a deceased or totally 
disabled non-pensioned veteran’s family. 

That provision be made in the Pension Act 
for the extension of the age limit for children’s 
allowances by one year in order to encourage 
the further education of pensioners’ children 
for an additional year, thus maintaining their 
morale and removing them from the labour 
market. 

-That Provincial and Civic Governments shall 
rigorously enforce the Fair Wage Provisions 


in connection with all relief work carried on 
and in all their contracts. Further, that no 
ex-service man working on any such relief 
measures shall receive less than the direct 
relief allowance granted by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. 

The committee also appended a supple- 
mentary report in the form of a resolution 
from the convention of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Command, held a few days before the 
Dominion convention. This resolution was 
also adopted by the Dominion convention, 
and was as follows: 


(a) That this Dominion Convention of the 
Canadian Legion strongly urge upon the 
Federal Government the formation of a 
National Employment Council, representative 
of industry and commerce, agriculture, labour 
and the war veterans, appointed on a non- 
political basis, to make a complete study 
of the situation, and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government as they 
consider would help to solve the pressing 
economic problem which confronts the Do- 
minion. 

(b) That this Dominion Convention of the 
Canadian Legion petition the Prime Minister 
of Canada to call a conference of the Pro- 
vincial Premiers to discuss a program of 
planned development of the Nation’s great 
natural resources, under public ownership and 
construction. 


Weekly Half Holiday in 


Saskatchewan 


By an order in council dated August 5, 
1931, the schedule of the Weekly Half Holi- 
day Act of Saskatchewan was amended by 
the addition of the following group to the 
list of classes of shops that were already 
declared to be exempt from the provisions 
of the Aat: “Shops in which the principal 
irade or business is that of the sale by retail 
of fuel, lumber and builders’ supphes.” The 
terms used in the Order are defined as fol- 
lows: “Shop” shall include the building and 
yards connected therewith; “Fuel” shall in- 
clude coal, wood and coke only; “Lumber and 
Builders’ Supplies” shall include all unmanu- 


factured lumber, laths, shingles, and also sand, 


gravel, lime, cement and bricks and shall not 
include builders’ hardware, plumbing supplies, 
electrical supplies or manufactures of wood, 
such as sash, door and similar house furnish- 
ings. 

A list of the types of shop exempted: from 
the provisions of the Act appeared in the 
Lasour GazertTe, June, 1931, page 631. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1931 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada _ is 
based upon reports from four sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 


in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 


hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 7,887, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 956,238 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of _ their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 


ing for July was 1,862, having an aggregate 
membership of 199,923 persons, It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the, number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginnng of August, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed a further upward movement, accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,887 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 956,238 persons, as com- 
pared with 943,419 on July 1. The index 
number stood at 105-2, compared with 103-8 
on July 1, 1931, amd 118-8, 127-8, 119-3, 110-5, 
105-5, 97-5, 95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0 on 
August 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
employers making returns therefore reported 
smaller payrolls than at the beginning of 
August in the preceding four years, but the 
index of employment was practically the same 
as in 1926, and was higher than in the five 
years, 1921-1925. 

Construction reported a very large gain, 
chiefly due to important works undertaken 
for the relief of unemployment in Saskatche- 
wan; the tendency was also favourable in min- 
ing, communications, transportation and ser- 
vices. On the other hand, logging continued 
seasonally quiet, and there were also losses 
in manufacturing and trade. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Greater activity was shown in the Prairie 
Provinces; employment declined in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, while 
very little general change was indicated in 
British Columbia. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 603 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 73,411 persons, compared 


with 74,9388 in the preceding month. Prac- 
tically no change had been indicated on 
August 1, 1930, but the index then was much 
higher than on the date under review. Build- 
ing construction showed gains at the beginning 
of August, and transportation, services and 
communications were also busier; on the 
other hand, the trend of employment was 
downward in manufacturing, notably in fish- 
preserving, iron and steel and lumber works, 
highway and railway construction, trade and 
mining. 


(uebec—Curtailment was shown in Que- 
bec, according to returns from 1,813 employers 
with 272,818 workers, as against 274,987 on 
July 1. Manufacturing, logging and trade 
reported smaller payrolls, while construction ° 
indicated considerable improvement, and 
mining and transportation were also more 
active. Employment was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of August a year ago, 
although the contraction then had involved 
a larger number of workers. 


Ontario—There was a further contraction 
in employment in this province on August 1, 
when the 3,521 co-operating firms reported 
374,182 employees, a reduction of 7,906 per- 
sons since July 1. Improvement was noted 
in tobacco and pulp and paper factories, in 
shipping, building and highway construction 
anid services, but iron and steel plants re- 
ported large reductions, and textile, lumber, 
chemical and some other factories, logging, 
transportation, railway construction and retail 
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trade also showed curtailment, in some cases 
of a seasonal nature. Activity had also de- 
clined on August 1, 1980, but the index them 
was higher. 


Prairie Provinces—A very pronounced in- 
crease In employment was indicated in the 
Prairie Provinces, where 1,162 employers re- 
ported 156,504 workers, or 24,561 more than 
at the beginning of July; this increase, which 
was the largest ever reported in the Prairie 
Provinces, was almost entirely due to road 
work undertaken for the relief of unemploy- 
ment in Saskatchewan. Services and tele- 
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ing 79,323 persons, or almost the same number . 
as in the preceding month. Increases were 
indicated at the beginning of August last 
year, when the situation was more favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Ottawa; in Que- 
bec City and Vancouver practically no gen- 
eral change was noted, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities 
and Winnipeg. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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phones also showed moderate improvement, 
but manufacturing, transportation and build- 
ing construction were slacker. Smaller gains 
had been reported on August 1, 1930; and the 
index then was rather lower than on the date 
under review. 


British Columbia—Practically no general 
change was registered in British Columbia, 
where food canning and electric current plants, 
transportation, communications and building 
construction showed improvement, which, 
however, was offset by losses in logging, high- 
way construction, shipping and metal works. 
Returns were compiled from 787 firms employ- 


Montreal—As on August 1, 1930, there was 
a decrease in Montreal on the date. under re- 
view; employment last year, however, was 
more active than at the beginning of August 
this year. A combined pay-roll of 138,482 
employees, or 3,421 less than on July 1, was 
reported by the 1,004 co-operating firms. 
Transportation registered improvement, while 
manufacturing, construction and trade re- 
leased employees; the greatest losses in. fac- 
tory employment took place in the iron and 
steel, tobacco and textile divisions. 


Quebec—Very little general change was re- 
ported in Quebec City; services showed im- 
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provement, but manufacturing as ‘a whole was 
dull. Statements were received from 136 em- 
ployers whose staffs aggregated 13,225 work- 
ers, compared with 13,215 in the preceding 
month. An increase has been indicated on 
August 1 a year ago, when the index was 
higher. 

Toronto—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in activity in Toronto, 
according to data from 1,128 firms employing 
118,724 persons, or 3,230 less than at the be- 
ginning of July. The level of employment was 


lower than on August 1, 1930. Manufactur- 
ing (especially of iron and steel and textile 
products), and trade were slacker than on 
July 1, but building recorded improvement. 

Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed an 
advance, 202 persons being added to the forces 
of the 166 co-operating employers, who had 
14,448 workers on August 1. There were gains 
in manufacturing, while construction released 
employees. Employment at the beginning of 
August, 1930, had also increased, but the in- 
dex then was several points higher. 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 





PUD cen ee ene eh eh eee aE ee 
Relative weight of employment by districts as 
at Aug. 1, 1931 


Coe emer e eres ereseseccewesecees 


Maritime 
Provinces 


British 
Columbia, 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 








Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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Hamilton—There were further reductions 
in staff in Hamilton, 231 establishments re- 
porting 30,571 persons on their pay-lists, as 
against 30,820 in their last return. Manufac- 
turing registered slight but general curtail- 
ment (except in vegetable food factories, 
which were seasonally active), while construc- 
tion was also quieter. The situation was not 
so favourable as on the same date last year, 
although decreases had also then been noted. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities— 
Continued losses were shown in the Border 
Cities; statistics were received from 139 firms 


employing 9,285 workers, or 2,337 less than on 
July 1. Automobile works largely reduced 
their working forces, while other groups 
showed little general change. Smaller declines 
had been recorded on August 1, 1930, and em- 
ployment then was in greater volume. 


Winnipeg—A decrease was indicated in 
Winnipeg, according to 369 firms who had 29,- 
999 employees, as compared with 30,575 at the 
beginning of July. There were increases in 
telephonic communications, but manufactur- 
ing, road construction and trade showed cur- 
tailment. An improvement was evidenced on 


Taste IIL.—INDEXNUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
NGC (FOG K! RRR ee 898 al cadee tee 017 Ger: Sie I Dare ee OPER IO Semen certs Preece eect eee 98-8 85-1 
Ae” ele 0 3Pe mee QB Bite ceteris 98-4 116-4 pS SSA te | SO we woes Pac 93-1 89-6 
Aue. 1, 19240 ee. 96:3 TE See. 92-7 108-2 SOL Rall eden mothe rose 87-5 88-6 
Age. L. 19258. 53.....; 98-2 99-9 96-9 106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96- 
Ane) 1.1926 ges: 106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
Ania) di 1927S ae. 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
ange 1 15 19280 are: 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
1s) on ae leeds Ee: Sere A a 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
I EN Serge! areas Hse rete 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
(Aprile lo. 4h. aaa. 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
ae ae Oe ee 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
A BINY oye ud Babee Pee, Oot 43 Sit xc 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
AU me Nae Fe 8 | a 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
Ta aga eS APR Pe ea 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
S@pt lt hoe eewn 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
Ovtheo Ls. bk, Batten 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
Nowe ds on bis ieSSacs 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Wes 1. Beate: 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
Jar 151929 ReneS. : 2 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Hepes. ja ckaeaeee ce 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Marre deen Rescue dats 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
Aprile 1. bet ates 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
SBVa bina jonni tvneteted vos 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
June pd eh Bee 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
Sulyg. 1. <b. Meee 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
DA Wet Og ks Se hbt derass 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Grit, ls ce SaaS 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
OCG dee iter exons 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
Noyes “ish: Rebate - 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Weck ts sob. eee oe 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
amp 1.19380 Sager: 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
ODE! lc. babe 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Mate rit lads heetdeones 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
Atvil, 1. Soe. sede 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
ay 1... Rc. 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
ume... hs eee es 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
Sule. doc. hs RRS 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
PAUSE cling wh eRe 114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
Sept. 1... feet ereeh 4 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
CEE yi lnivcy ha eens: 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
INOW Le2 2k «eet ans 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
TCO NL Mile ae Pas... 108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
Dan 1, 1981 Meee... 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
epee. VAs RES 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
1 Ia pes Une 5 ee ene 105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
pra? Vos ee eae, 58 106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
May. 0 Je538). ti REE. & 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
Sune: 2s, ER ee 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
Tllivrge 1 sxe hey ss 105-1 122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
Aig cL. eer Wet oc 102-5 122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Aug. 1, 
HOST tee a 14-5 1-4 12-4 1:5 3-2 1-0 3-1 3-2 








Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was higher. 


Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing 
showed little general change; building reported 
heightened activity, while trade and highway 
construction showed curtailment. Returns were 
compiled from 322 employers with 30,624 per- 
sons on their staffs, as compared with 30,693 
in the preceding month. An dancrease had 
been indicated on August 1, 1930, when the 
level of employment was higher. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


Further reductions were made in the manu- 
facturing establishments, 4,752 of which re- 
ported 466,000 operatives on their pay-rolls, as 
compared with 478,323 on July 1. In some 
cases, the contractions were due to shutdowns 
for holidays, and it was expected that work 
would be resumed early on the month. In- 
creases were recorded in vegetable food, 
leather footwear, woollen, non-metallic min- 
eral and electric current plants, but the gar- 
ment and iron and steel industries were sea- 
sonally slacker, and losses were also indicated 
in the lumber, non-ferrous metal, chemical 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
90-0 88-0 58-3 
94-2 92-9 50-4 
101-4 101-2 76-2 
95-8 93-3 66-0 
97-5 95-8 60-5 
105-5 103-6 63-2 
110-5 107-0 68-6 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112- 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116-5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54:3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106-5 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100-7 96-1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82-7 
99-7 99-7 42-9 
102-2 100-7 55-9 
103-6 99-4 53-3 
103-8 97-2 38-5 
105-2 94-7 28-8 
100-0 48-7 0:8 





Mining |[Commun-| Trans- Con- | Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 
105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 

99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75°6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 (pinks) 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78:6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 118-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108- 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133 - 120-9 

4.9 2-9 11-9 19-2 2-6 9-0 
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and allied product, clay, glass and stone, elec- Animal Products—Dairies registered gains, 
trical apparatus and some other industries. A while fish-preserving plants were slacker in the 
decrease had also been registered on the same Maritime Provinces, offsetting the increases 
date last year, when the index was many _ recorded in the same industry in British Col- 
points higher. umbia and resulting in a general, though 


. 


TasLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 














Industries 1Relative | Aug.1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing. 0.0.0. c eee c ce cesccues 48-7 94-7 97-2 110-2 121-6 115-2 107-0 103-6 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 112-2 112-6 123-6 123-6 122-4 120-6 108-3 
Mur ana products. «cass cceles aoe ners 0-2 94-0 98-9 89-3 99-0 90-4 91-1 94-6 
Leather and products............... 1-9 90-6 89-4 85-9 94-4 97-0 100-7 97-3 
Lumber and products............... 4-5 81-2 83-7 105-3 124-5 121-0 117-4 118-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 74:4 74°5 104-5 125-8 122-9 123-6 129-2 
Furniture... 0h. ceee ae cee ANB 0-8 91-2 96-1 102-3 126-2 118-4 105-8 99-4 
Other lumber products : 1-1 93-9 102:3 110-2 119-0 117-0 105-9 100-1 
Musical instruments........ 0-2 56-2 58-9 66-6 99-5 97-9 94-9 100-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:2 108-9 106-8 121-3 118-4 111-4 107-0 107-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1" 97-4 97-5 113-0 115-1 109-9 108-4 102-5 
Pulp'and paperss’ siti eee ee eens 2:7 87-3 87-4 111-1 113-2 117-7 112-8 104-9 
Paperiproducts. iti sas eer + 0-5 100-1 99-3 107-0 113-7 118-0 104-6 99-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2:6 110-0 110:3 117-6 118-1 111-7 104-1 100-0 
Rubber Products ss s.04 0) 5 seas aa 1:3 95-8 97-0 114-4 145-2 130-3 115-4 99-8 
Mextile progucts,.:sbe.eaas eee tees 7:9 92-3 96-4 96-4 105-7 102-4 103-5 99-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2:9 93-9 97-6 93-9 104-4 110-6 108-3 98-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-6 77-0 81-5 82-1 96-1 103-4 105-9 98-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 0-6 103-1 92-5 82-7 100-8 104:3 95-4 99-5 
Silk andisilk/ goods}. Noo. .«.4 en amis 0-4 226-6 278-4 207-4 LoS eee cocker ce los ins came see one 
Hosiery and knit goods....,...... 1-6 100-7 105-4 103-1 107-2 102-7 100-0 100-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-6 90-0 94-6 98-1 105-1 99-2 96-9 102-7 
Other textile products............. 0-8 80-9 83-8 88-8 108-4 107-4 112-5 94-7 
Plant products (n.e.8.). 0:2... 5-<s «0. 1-6 115-7 116-2 126-1 128-1 119-0 109-4 103-1 
ObACCOg, Noten ao ae ee 0-9 102-0 103-2 115-9 [1b sage. os cc cla tenes. +24] seem eae 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 135-2 136-0 142-2 VASA Oa alet oh cence [eee cman ol oe ais See 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-0 97-6 105-9 115-1 171-4 110-5 103-6 89-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 110-3 115-9 115-8 117-9 108-5 103-3 99-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 109-1 112-9 134-3 141-2 122-9 113-7 112-1 
Hloctricicurrent. ..g::. ¢. 424. 0> fee oan 1-7 131-4 127-7 134-3 139-4 123-8 112-5 106°4 
Electrical apparatus.......... i 1-5 131-3 133-3 155-5 146-1 118-8 101-3 96-3 
Iron and steel products 10:9 80-7 85-8 104-8 126-3 118-7 101-7 101-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 87:9 88-3 110-4 138-1 121-7 107-2 95-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 95-1 98-5 118-8 136-5 125-4 113-3 101-3 
Agricultural implements........... 0-3 84-7 39-9 63-4 125-9 104-1 107-1 104-3 
hand, yehicles. )). jac... deeede ass 4-8 76-6 85-2 100-9 117-6 120-7 96-7 102-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 0:8 52-9 75-3 100-8 130-3 179-9 89-5 97-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-3 80-5 81-9 116-4 149-4 116-4 100-6 107-4 
Heating appliances................ 0-4 96-1 96-4 116-6 132-7 114-6 103-8 98-4 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 0:8 115-3 111-6 152-8 182-6 151-5 112-2 100-8 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
GUCTS ey yr. Blak ame ae ean 0-4 80-2 85-8 101-0 123-8 118-6 97-7 94-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 86-6 90-3 105-4 117-2 112-2 103-2 100-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-8 111-2 114-2 130-1 136-7 123-2 111-5 102-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 129-2 127-7 145-3 147-8 133-5 108-8 101-2 
Miscellaneous | icc. Wee eens tet a 0-5 108-1 107-2 109-2 113-0 115-8 101-1 96-1 
TIN i. sl hate bills ois eesdeeee ae oaks 0-8 28-8 38-5 61-5 74-0 68-6 68-6 63-2 
DANG) 55 ei sce oiler tre abies aes a aa 4-9 104-5 104-1 115-5 122-1 114-9 109-4 99-8 
Oa g7 8 WRIA Ss eta ne 3 AN DICH MN 2-5 89-8 90-5 98-9 104-2 101-8 104-9 95-0 
Motalliciores jai. .p:. ave e's oe» Badd Fre 143-8 141-4 142-5 145-1 129-6 116-6 104-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0:7 94-4 92-5 134-9 151-8 140-3 115-6 112-7 
COommMmunrontions inns... sede 0. 41 «tees 2-9 105-9 104-8 121-0 126-0 111-2 106-6 102-7 
Molegraphss. s46n be sh teens ee 0-6 109-3 107-6 129-0 133-7 121-2 112-4 108-9 
MelephoOnesy,. deci oats osc eere «he wees 2-3 105-1 104-1 119-1 123-9 108:5 105-2 101-0 
DANS POTLALION sa ddocisis + aeatetens tee ta ae 11-9 97-8 97-7 108-9 117-2 110-8 105-0 103-0 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:6 121-6 122-1 125-8 130-5 114-8 106-4 103°5 
Steam railways... -&. Sembee ie «ahi 7:5 91-5 91-8 104-0 113-3 111-7 103-6 101-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 98-4 96-1 111-8 120-8 100-0 110-1 112-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 19-2 162-8 137-1 179-8 186-8 167-7 150-2 137-1 
PUL GING ey, oe set bh BBLS ce fo ea 5-0 119-4 117-3 154-9 170-2 131-9 129-6 121-4 
PUCHWAY..2, sons sits sen ces Sele 10-0 285-2 201-8 362-9 298-2 251-9 242-4 193-5 
ECA LW AVES Yearotoyercr clare Biase aiorn ete cies 4-2 101-8 101-9 120-0 153-8 168-8 132-4 129-8 
SPICES... bc cb eweees's beet ag eeee rhs Baa 2:6 133-0 130-8 142-4 146-6 132-8 115-8 111-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-5 188-9 133-7 152-0 159-3 136-8 120-8 120-1 
Professional........ Ye es Ee 0:2 123-5 125-8 124-2 122-6 120-5 102-2 96-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... ,0-9 126-8 128-0 132-6 132-9 130-6 112-1 103-7 
DOO 5 5's cin shu SVG whe « tie OBS SESE aioe 9 ea 9-0 120-9 124-0 126-4 126-1 116-3 107-3 98-2 
Retail ..: wvaegae «seal. i GIS xe She Ae 6°5 126-4 130-7 129-1 129-4 118-6 108-8 96-0 
Wholesales wns iouihs t Pease cas ee aoe 2°5 108-6 109-1 120-3 118-7 111-1 104-5 “102-6 
AL andiustries.: iteeh tes ode a ee eee 3 100-0 105-2 103-8 118-8 127-8 119-3 110-5 105-5 


\The “Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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slight decline in the group as a whole. Statis- 
tics were received from 237 firms employing 
19,746 workers, as compared with 19,824 in the 
preceding month. The trend on August 1 in 
other years of the record has usually been 
downward, but on the date under review ac- 
tivity was less than in midsummer of any 
other of the last few years of the record. 


Leather and Products—An increase in em- 
ployment was shown in the leather group, 206 
persons being added to the staffs of the 241 
co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
18,407 on August 1. The situation as report- 
ed by these firms was more favourable than 
on the corresponding date last year, when a 
slight decrease had been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills, container, furniture, vehicle and 
other branches of the lumber group were 
slacker, the industry as a whole showing a con- 
siderably larger decline than that recorded on 
August 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 
The pay-rolls of the 785 firms furnishing data 
aggregated 42,779 operatives, as against 44,217 
in their last report. There were small decreases 
in all except the Prairie Provinces, which 
showed very little general change. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was slacker than in 
the preceding month, and it was also not so 
active as in the corresponding month last 
year. Statements were received from 35 
manufacturers who had reduced their pay- 
rolls by 122 persons to 1,605 on August 1, 1931. 


Plant Products, Edible—Large additions to 
staffs were registered in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, and starch and glucose and sugar 


and syrup fartories were also busier, while 


chocolate and confectionery production 
showed curtailment; 400 employers in the 
vegetable food group reported 31,141 workers, 
or 632 more than at the beginning of July. 
The increase took place largely in Quebec and 
British Columbia. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on August 1, 1930, when 
greater gains had been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Printing and 
publishing establishments recorded lowered 
activity, while other divisions of this group 
reported little general change. Statistics were 
received from 560 manufacturers whose pay- 
rolls were decreased by 112 persons to 58,- 
513 on August 1. Improvement took place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, while 
there were losses in Quebec. Substantial ad- 
vances were noted in the corresponding month 
last summer when the index was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Rubber Products—There was a decline in 
rubber factories, 48 of which 12,217 persons 
on their pay-rolls, compared with 12,377. on 
July 1. The reduction, which took place 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, was smaller 
than that reported at the beginning of Aug- 
ust of a year ago, when employment was, 
however, at a decidedly higher level. 


Textile Products—Cotton, silk, kmitting, 
garment and other textile factories recorded 
reduced working forces, but there were im- 
portant increases in headwear and woollen 
mills; on the whole, there was a decrease of 
3,427 workers in the staffs of the 752 co-op- 
erating manufacturers, who employed 75,670. 
The general tendency in all provinces was 
downwards. Smaller losses were noted at the 
beginning of August, 1930,.when the index 
was a few points higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 145 establishments in 
these industries, whose payrolls, aggregating 
14,882 on August 1, showed little change since 
July 1. Losses in tobacco factories were prac- 
tically offset by improvement in breweries. 
The situation on August 1 last year was more 
favourable. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Further 
contractions were noted in chemical works on 
August 1, 1931, 396 persons having been re- 
leased since the preceding month from the pay- 
rolls of the 138 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 8,046 workers. The index was 
lower than at the beginning of August, 1930. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—For the 
first time since March, there was a reduction 
in building material plants, according to 160 
employers with 11,256 workers, or 244 less than 
in their last report. The bulk of the decrease 
was in Ontario. Employment was in smaller. 
volume than on the same date last summer, 
when losses had also been indicated. 


Electric Current—An increase took place 
in electric current works, 95 of which reported 
16,041 employees, as against 15,560 on July 1. 
Most of the improvement was recorded in 
British Columbia. The index number on the 
date under review was slightly lower than on 
August 1, 1930. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 77 
electrical apparatus works showed a decrease 
at the beginning of August; they employed 
14,597 operatives, or 234 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation was not so good 
as on August 1 last year, when a minor re- 
duction had been indicated. 


Tron and Steel Products—Automobile, rail- 
way car, agricultural implement, machinery, 
foundry, sheet metal and other factories re- 
ported declines, largely of a seasonal character. 
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A combined working force of 104,663 persons 
was indicated by the 735 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 111,632 on July 1. On- 
tario firms recorded the greatest curtailment, 
but there were general losses throughout the 
Dominion. Seasonal contractions had also 
been noted on August 1, 1930, but the index 
then was much higher than on the date un- 
der review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
decrease in employment at the beginning of 
August, 493 workers being released from the 
staffs of the 124 firms furnishing data, who 
employed 17,125. Almost all the reduction 


took place in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Employment was in smaller volume than on 
Augusé 1, 1930, when the trend was upward. 


Mineral Products—Statistics tabulated from 
89 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 12,647 workers, or 107 
more than in the preceding month. Most of 
the improvement took place in Ontario. The 
index was lower than on the same date of a 
year ago, although contractions had then been 
indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued greatly to af- 
fect employment in logging camps in all prov- 
inces. Statements were tabulated from 227 
firms, employing 7,805 men, or 2,751 less than 
in the preceding month. Much larger losses 
were reported on August 1, 1930, but em- 
ployment then was in larger volume. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a decrease of 213 employees 
in the staffs of the 81 operators furnishing re- 
turns, bringing them to 23,790 on August 1, 
1931. This loss, in which both Eastern and 
Western coal fields shared, compared unfav- 
ourably with the gain registered on the same 


date last year, when the index was higher 
than on the date under review. 


Metallic Ores—Moderate gains were re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was slightly more active than at the 
beginning of August last year. Returns were 
received from 64 mines, with 16,774 workers, 
as compared with 16,530 in their last report. 
The greatest improvement was in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Expansion was noted generally in this divi- 
sion, in which 82 employers enlarged their 
payrolls by 138 persons to 6,345 at the begin- 
ning of August. The advance occurred wholly 
in Quebec. Employment was at a lower level 
than in the summer of 1930. 
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Communications 


There was another advance in the personnel 
of telegraph and telephone companies on 
August 1, those co-operating with the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics having 27,391 em- 
ployees, as against 27,122 in the preceding 
month. The number engaged in this group 
was lower than on August 1 a year ago. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—A slight fall- 
ing-off was registered in this division, accord- 
ing to data received from 158 employers with 
24,627 workers, as against 24,680 on July 1. 
Improvement had been recorded on August 
1 last year, when the index was a few points 
higher. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
slightly unfavourable, chiefly in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. The 104 companies 
and divisional superintendents furnishing data 
reported 71,879 employees, compared with 
72,098 in their last report. A smaller de- 
crease had been recorded on the same date 
in 1930, when the index was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring-—Statements were 
tabulated from 87 companies in this group, 
employing 17,052 workers, or 396 more than 
on July 1, 1931. There were gains in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and‘ Ontano. An 
advance had also been noted at the beginning 
of August a year ago, and employment then 
was more active. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building —Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 750 
contractors adding 819 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 47,573 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in all except 
the Prairie Provinces. Employment was not 
so brisk as in the same month of 1930, the 
gains then indicated having involved a larger 
number of workers. 


Highway—The number engaged on _high- 
way construction and maintenance showed 
further, important increases in all except the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
Data were received from 362 employers with 
96,145 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 68,006 at the beginning of July. Most 
of the increase in this industry took place in 
Saskatchewan, when an important unemploy- 
ment relief program was under way. 


Railway—Practically mo change, on the 
whole, was recorded in this group on August 
1, 1931, when 49 companies and divisional 
superintendent reported that they had 40,045 
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men on their staffs. There were gains in Que- 
bec and the Western Provinces, but contrac- 
tions in the Maritimes and Ontario. The in- 
dex number was lower than at the beginning 
of August, 1930, when curtailment had been 
indicated. 


Services 


Hotels reported further additions to their 
payrolls, while only slight changes were in- 
dicated in other groups in this division; 275 
firms employed 24,490 persons, or 557 more 
than at the beginning of July. A decrease 
had been recorded on August 1, 1930, when 
the situation was more favourable. 


Trade 


There was a falling-off in both wholesale 
and retail trade, according to 829 trading 


establishments, which employed 86,322 work- 
ers, aS compared with 88,500 on July 1. All 
provinces shared in the declines, which were 
greatest in retail trade in Quebec and On- 
tario. Losses were also recorded at the 
beginning of August last year, when the 
index was a few points higher. 


‘TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employers reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of July, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work outside their own trades or 
who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Practically the same level of activity was 
maintained by local trade unions during July 
as in the previous two months, the percent- 
age of idleness standing at 16:2 in contrast 
with percentages of 16-3 and 16-2 in June and 
may respectively. The July percentage was 
based on the returns furnished to the De- 
partment of Labour by 1,862 labour organiza- 
tions combining a membership of 199,923 per- 
sons. Considerable depression, however, con- 
tinued to be shown from last year when at 
the close of July 9-2 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were without work. Quebec 
unions alone recorded a higher employment 
volume than in June, the garment trades of 
Montreal particularly indicating improvement 
in conditions, though a large number of work- 
ers continued to be reported as employed at 
reduced time. In Nova Scotia the situation 
remained unchanged from that of June. 
Owing to greater inacitvity for coal miners in 
Alberta, unemployment in that province 
showed a moderate increase in comparison 
with June, while of the contractions indicated 


in New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia none were 
over 1 per cent. In the unfavourable situa- 
tion shown from July last year and shared by 
all provinces, Alberta unions indicated the 
greatest increase in slackness, though the re- 
ductions recorded by Ontario, British Col- 
umbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Quebec 
unions were also quite extensive. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick declines were on a 
more moderate scale. 

Reports on unemployment from the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, are tabulated separ- 
ately each month. Of these, Montreal unions 
reported 5 per cent improvement during July 
over the previous month followed by gains 
of over 4 per cent in Edmonton and about 2 
per cent in Halifax. On the other hand, Re- 
gina and Toronto unions indicated a substan- 
tial falling off in available work from June 
and Vancouver, Saint John and Winnipeg re- 
cessions of lesser degree. Large increases 
from July a year ago, in slackness were regis- 
tered by Toronto and Vancouver unions, and 
in Saint John, Montreal and Winnipeg em- 
ployment showed a considerable drop. Ac- 
tivity for Halifax and Edmonton unions was 
also moderately curtailed and in Regina the 
decline was nominal only. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be noticed that the curve has 
remained at practically the same level during 
July as in both May and June showing an 
almost stationary unemployment volume dur- 
ing the three months. The curve, however, 
maintained a level considerably above that 
noted in July last year, indicating a much 
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greater degree of slackness during the month 
reviewed. 

Largely due to the better situation prevail- 
ing for garment workers during July, the per- 


centage of unemployment in the manufactur-. 


ing industries, as a whole showed some reduc- 
tion from June. 
lated from 496 unions in the manufacturing 
industries with 57,699 members, 9,263 or 16-1 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month contrasted with 18-4 per cent 
in June. Conditions for leather and fur work- 
ers, metal polishers and bakers and confec- 
tioners also showed some improvement from 
June. On the contrary, iron and steel work- 
ers reported contractions of activity involv- 
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ment also eased off very slightly. Alberta 
unions as in the previous comparison were 
almost wholly responsible for the adverse 
situation shown from July, 19380, while in 
Nova Scotia nominally improved conditions 
were indicated. British Columbia miners re- 
ported a small percentage. of idleness com- 
pared with a fully engaged situation in July 
a year ago. 

Employment in the building and construc- 
tion trades during July declined very slightly 
from June and remained slack on the whole, 
as shown by the returns tabulated from 267 
unions combining a membership of 28,540 
persons. Of these 11,386 were idle on-the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 39-9 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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ing the greatest number of workers, and em- 
ployment for papermakers, printing tradesmen, 
general labourers and wood, textile, hat, cap 
and glass workers was also retarded. In the 
manufacturing industries, in comparison with 
the returns for July last year, when 7-3 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, textile, 
leather, jewellery, brewery and glass workers, 
all registered a somewhat greater employment 
volume during the month reviewed, the com- 
bined gains being slight in comparison with 
the pronounced declines manifested by iron 
and steel, garment and wood workers, paper- 
makers and printing tradesmen. 

Coal miners with 49 unions reporting 18,895 
members during July indicated 17-5 per cent 
of idleness, contrasted with 13-0 per cent in 
June and with 8-8 per cent in July, 1930. A 
large share of this increase in slackness from 
June was-registered by Alberta miners, though 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia employ- 
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contrasted with 38-6 per cent of unemploy- 
ment in June. Noteworthy improvement in 
conditions was manifest by electrical workers 
from June and among tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, the percentage increase was pro- 
nounced though rather few workers were ef- 
fected. In addition, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and plumbers and steamfitters 
reported a slightly better situation. On the 
other hand, bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, granite and stonecutters and hod carriers 
and building labourers maintained a lower 
lever of activity than in June and a substan- 
tial drop in employment was indicated by 
bridge and structural iron workers. Among 
carpenters and joiners the recessions recorded 
were fractional only. In comparison with the 
returns for July of last year in the building 
trades when the unemployment. percentage 
stood at 28-3, hod carriers and building la- 
bourers were the only tradesmen to register 
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an improved situation during the month re- 
viewed. Especially extensive were the em- 
ployment losses reported by bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, granite and stonecutters 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, who, how- 
ever, formed a small share of the total mem- 
bership in the building trades, and much 
slacker conditions prevailed for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
plumbers and steamfittters than in July a year 
ago. From electrical workers the contractions 
indicated were moderate. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Among transportation workers during July 
the change in employment conditions from 
June was slight, the trend, however, being 
toward greater activity. This was manifest 
by the returns tabulated at the close of July 
from 784 unions with 69,472 members, 6,171 
or a percentage of 8-9 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month contrasted with 
9-5 per cent in June. Steam railway employ- 
ees, whose returns included about 82 per cent 
of the entire group membership reporting, in- 
dicated a slightly upward employment tend- 
ency during July and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs some improvement was noted. Ac- 
tivity for navigation workers, however, was 
somewhat curtailed from June. Street and 
electric railway employees reported the same 
unemployment: volume in the two months 
compared. Greater depression was apparent 
among transportation workers than in July 
a year ago when 4-9 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were without employment, in- 
activity for steam railway employees being a 
large factor in this adverse situation, though 
navigation workers and street and electric 
railway employees also contributed in a much 
smaller way to the total unemployment in- 
crease. Teamsters and chauffeurs, however, 
were slightly better employed than in July 
last year. 

The 5 unions of retail clerks from which re- 
turns were tabulated at the end of July, em- 
bracing a membership of 1,312 persons indi- 
cated 2-0 per cent of unemployment on the 
last day of the month in contrast with -4 per 
cent in June and with a fully employed situa- 
tion in July last year. 

Among civic employees during July prac- 
tically no variation in the level of activity 
was shown from June the 72 unions from 
which returns were received with 7,396 mem- 
bers reporting an unemployment percentage 
of -3 contrasted with -4 per cent in June. In 
July last year -6 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 

' The unemployment percentage in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades rose from 17-2 at 
the close of June to 19:0 in July, the latter 
percentage being based on the returns tabu- 
lated from 141 unions with a membership ag- 
gregate of 5,931 persons. Hotel and restaurant 
employees during July indicated a slightly 
higher level of activity than in June, while 
moderate reductions in employment were ap- 
parent among stationary engineers and firemen 
and unclassified workers. Declines of minor 
importance, however, occurred among theatre 
and stage employees and barbers. Compared 
with the situation in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during July last year when 10°8 
per cent of inactivity was recorded, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and hotel and restaur- 
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TABLE II-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ant employees reported a large increase in 
slackness during the month reviewed and 
among theatre and stage employees the situa- 
tion declined substantially. Employment for 
barbers also showed a slight falling off. Among 
unclassified workers, however, some improve- 
ment was manifest. 

Fishermen reported the same unemployment 
situation during July as in June, the percent- 
age of inactivity in both months standing at 
1-5. Returns were received for July from 3 
unions of these workers covering 1,305 mem- 
bers. In July a year ago all members were 
reported busy. 

Unemployment was in greater prevalence 
among lumber workers and loggers during 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during July, 1931, showed no change in the 
average daily placements effected from those 
of the preceding month, but an increase of 
nearly 7 per cent in comparison with the 
average daily placements reported during the 
corresponding period of 1930. The total place- 
ments for the entire month under review were 
slightly higher, however, due to the fact that 
there was one more working day in July than 
in June. Gains over last month were recorded 
in farming, construction and maintenance, 
and manufacturing, of which the highest was 
in farming. All other groups showed declines. 
These were moderate with the exception of 
that in services, which was fairly heavy. In 
comparison with July last year, all industrial 
divisions, except construction and mainten- 
ance, showed decreased placements, the gain 
in this, offsetting by a substantial amount, the 
declines mentioned. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
curves, both of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications, declined steadily 
throughout the month, and at the end of 
July were about 20 points below the levels 
recorded at the close of July a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 


43-1 during the first half and 41-4 during the. 


second half of July, 1931, in contrast with the 

ratios of 62:2 and 62:3 during the correspond- 

ing periods of 1930. The ratios of placements 

to each 100 applications during the periods 

under review were 41:5 and 39-9 as compared 
33207—54 


July than in either the previous month or 
July of last year, according to the returns re- 
ceived from 4 unions with 850 members. Of 
these 287 or a percentage of 33-8 were idle 
on the last day of July contrasted with 27-9 
per cent of inactivity in June and 22-2 per 
cent in July, 1980. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1928 inclusive and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for July, 1931 


with 60-1 and 60-3 during the corresponding 
month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1931, 
was 1,078 as compared with a daily average 
of 1,006 during the corresponding month a 
year ago and with 1,088 reaorded daily in 
June, 1981. 

The average number of applications, for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,550 in comparison with 1,616 in July, 
1980. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1931 averaged 2,245 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1931, was 1,039, of which 452 were in regular 
employment and 587 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,089 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago aver- 
aged 973 daily, consisting of 611 in regular 
apd 362 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 28,512 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 27,002 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 11,744, of which 7,977 were 
of men and 3,767 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 15,258. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 20,483 
for men and 7,542 for women, a total of 28,025, 
while applications for work numbered 66,281, 
of which 53,824 were from men and 12,457 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date. 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LODT wags cee tee 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 

347, 165 115,387 462,552 

247,425 118, 707 366, 132 

306, 804 106, 021 412,825 

300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 

302, 723 112,046 414, 769 

334, 604 135, 724 470,328 

260, 747 137, 620 398,367 

187,872 180, 807 368, 679 

83. 092 187,815 270, 907 





Nova Scorira 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
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of which 238 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 222 men 
and 67 women. 7 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick were 
nearly 7 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and over 15 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements were 
nearly 2 per cent less than in June and over 
14 per cent below July, 1930. Logging and 
trade were the only groups in which more 
placements were made than during July 
last year. The declines in all other groups, 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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Scotia during July, were over 12 per cent less 
than in the preceding month and nearly 10 
per cent below the corresponding month last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
June and of nearly 11 mer cent when com- 
pared with July, 1980. The largest reduction 
in placements from July of last year was in 
trade, with smaller declines in services, manu- 
’ facturing, transportation and logging. ‘These 
losses were largely offset by gains in construc- 
tion and maintenance, and farming. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effectéd during the month were: 
logging, 38; farming, 106; construction and 
maintenance, 142; trade, 39; and services, 301, 


of which that in construction amd mainten- 
ance was the largest, were more than sufficient 
to create an adverse situation for the province 
as a Whole. Placemenits by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 25; logging, 110; 
farming, 23; construction and maintenance, 
22; trade, 48; and services, 474, of which 307 
were of household workers. During the month 
158 men and 57 women were placed in regular ~ 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during the month of July when compare¢ 
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with the preceding month, but a decline of 
nearly 13 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 1 per cent higher than in June, but 
nearly 22 per cent less than in July, 1920. All 
industrial divisions, except services, partici- 
pated in the reduction in placements from 
July of last year, those in logging accounting 
for more than half of the decline. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 77; logging, 186; farming, 86; con- 
struction and maintenance, 220; and services, 
775 of which 592 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 642 men 
and 608 women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in On- 
tario during July, was over 16 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 8 
per cent higher than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline in place- 
ments of over 15 per cent when compared 
with June, but a gain of over 6 per cent in 
comparison with July, 1980. Increased place- 
ments in construction and maintenance were 
responsible for the gain over July of last 
year, as although farm placements were ap- 
preciably higher, declines in logging, manu- 
facturing and mining more than offset this 
gain, and made a considerable reduction in 
the net increase for the province. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 846; logging, 214; farming, 2,036; 
transportation, 117; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,575; trade, 356; and services, 3,807, 
of which 2,000 were of household workers. 
There were 3,637 men and 1,701 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During July, orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for over 48 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 12 per cent less than during 
the corresponding period last year. There 
Was an increase of over 49 per cent in place- 
ments in comparison with June, but a decline 
of nearly 11 per cent when compared with 
July, 1930. Farm placements were consider- 
ably less than during July, 19380, and there 
was a somewhat smaller. decline in services. 
These reductions were more than sufficient to 
offset the gain in construction and mainten- 
ance, which was the only group to show im- 
provement. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 


month were: farming, 491; construction and 
maintenance, 1,111; trade, 76; and services, 
1,320, of which 763 were of household workers. 
During the month 678 men and 462 women 


were placed in reguiar employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for practically 
the same number of workers as in the preced- 
ing month, but were nearly 39 per cent less 
than during the. corresponding month last 
year. Placements were the same as in June 
but over 37 per cent less than in July, 1930. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
dechne in placements from July of last year, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
showing the largest reductions. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 52; farming, 402; construction and main- 
tenance, 309; trade, 42; and services, 876, of 
which 449 were of household workers. There 
were 458 men and 293 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Alberta offices during 
July, were 65 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and 99 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments showed a similar gain under both com- 
parisons. Work provided in relief of unem- 
ployment was responsible for the substantial 
gain in placements over July last year, as all 
other groups showed declines. Of the latter, 
those in farming and services were the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 87; farming, 5388; construction 
and maintenance, 3,825; and services, 524, of 
which 345 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,707 men and 289 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BritTIsH CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of over 4 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during July, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 19 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 3 per cent higher than in June and 
nearly 19 per cent above July, 1930. As in 
Alberta, the gain in placements over July of 
last year was entirely due to relief work for 
the unemployed, construction and mainten- 
ance being the only division to show any im- 
provement. Of the declines those in farming, 
manufacturing, and services were the most 
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noteworthy. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 89; farming, 220; 
transportation, 49; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,036: and services, 908, of which 391 
were of houshold workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 475 men and 290 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
11,744 placements in regular employment, 
5,497 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 291 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 250 proceeding to points 
within the same province as the despatiching 
office and 41 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2:7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of #4 is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

All certificates at the reduced rate issued 
in Quebec during July were granted by the 
Hull office, which despatched 4 river drivers 
to Pembroke and 3 river drivers to Cobalt. 

The movement of labour in Ontario during 
July was entirely provincial and comprised 
the transfer of 838 workers. Of these, 58 were 
conveyed from Port Arthur to employment at 
various points within the same zone, includ- 
ing 47 bush workers, 6 carpenters and 5 fire 
fighters. The Port Arthur zone was also the 
destination of 1 mill man travelling from Co- 
balt. From North Bay 1 cook proceeded to 
Sudbury, 1 trimmer man to Cobalt, 2 car- 
penters to Timmins, and 1 cookee within the 
North Bay zone. To the Timmins zone also 
were shipped 2 power construction workers 
from Niagara Falls, and 1 carpenter from 
Pembroke. In addition, the Sudbury office 
transferred 13 bush workers and 2 sawmill 
workers, and Fort Walliam 1 hotel cook to 
employment within their respective zones. 

In Manitoba all certificates for reduced 
transportation during July were issued at the 
Winnipeg office and numbered 85, of which 
58 were provincial and 27 interprovincial. The 
former were granted to 1 hotel cook and 1 
town domestic going to Dauphin, 1 farm 
domestic to Brandon, and 45 farm hands, 2 
farm housekeepers, 4 plasterers, 2 carpenters, 
1 hotel porter and 1 building labourer to 
various points within the Winnipeg zone. Of 
the persons going outside the province 15 
were bound for Port Arthur and vicinity, in- 


cluding 7 farm hands, 1 café worker, 2 cooks, 
1 deck hand, 2 miners, 1 machinist, and 1 
housekeeper. To Estevan 1 hotel chamber- 
maid was carried at the special rate, while the 
balance of the movement outside the prov- 
ince was to the agricultural districts of Sas- 
katchewan, which received 7 farm hands and 
3 farm domestics. 

From offices in Saskatchewan 31 workers 
secured certificates for reduced transportation 
during July, all of whom went to provincial 
employment. The Regina office was instru- 
mental in the transfer of 7 farm hands to 
Yorkton, 1 mechanic to Swift Current, 1 
town housekeeper to Moose Jaw, 1 farm hand 
each to the Saskatoon and North Battleford 
zones and 5 farms hands within the Regina 
zone. To the Regina zone also was destined 
1 farm hand travelling from Yorkton. Secur- 
ing certificates at Saskatoon 4 carpenters went 
to Prince Albert, 2 farm hands to North 
Battleford, and 5 farm hands and 1 farm 
domestic to employment in the Saskatoon 
zone. The balance of this provincial move- 
ment was from Moose Jaw, which office des- 
patched 1 farm hand to Swift Current and 1 
town domestic within its own zone. 

The business transacted by Alberta offices 
in July involved an issue of 68 reduced trans- 
portation rate certificates, 63 of which were 
to provincial points and 5 to centres outside. 
The majority of the transfers within the prov- 
ince were effected by the Edmonton office 
which sent 1 gardener to Lethbridge, 1 farm 
hand each to the Drumheller and Calgary 
zones, and 30 farm hands, 4 farm domestics, 
11 miners, 3 labourers, 2 teamsters, 1 fire- 
man, 2 carpenters, 1 engineer, 1 railway con- 
struction worker, 1 waitress, 1 hotel worker, 
and 1- housekeeper within the territory covered 
by the Edmonton office. From Calgary 1 
farm housekeeper was conveyed to Medicine 
Hat, and 1 farm hand to Lethbridge. The 
5 persons going outside the province were 
agricultural workers who travelled to the Sas- 
katoon zone on certificates issued at Edmon- 
ton. 

British Columbia transfers at the reduced 
rate in July numbered 17, of which 15 were to 
provincial points. Of these, 18 were effected 
by the Vancouver office, which despatched 2 
mine workers and 1 town housekeeper to Pen- 
ticton, 1 logger and 1 engineer to Kamloops, 
1 farm domestic to Vernon, 1 farm hand to 
Prince George, 1 master mechanic to Nelson, 
and 3 miners, 1 cook and 1 housekeeper with- 
in the Vancouver zone. In addition, the 
Prince Rupert and Nelson offices each des- 
patched 1 farm hand to employment with- 
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in their respective zones. The 2 interpro- 
vincial transfers were of clerks proceeding 
from Vancouver to Ottawa. 

Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate during July, 
192 workers journeyed over the Canadian Na- 


tional Railways, 89 over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 5 over the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, 3 over the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and 2 over the Northern 
Alberta Railway . 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in July, 1931 


The value of the building authorized dur- 
ing July showed an increase of $2,408,767, or 
28:4 per cent as compared with the preceding 
month, but there was a decline of $4,945,276, 
or 31-3 per cent, as compared with July, 1930. 
The aggregate for the 61 cities in July, 1931, 
was $10,879,505, as against $8,470,738 in June, 
1931, and $15,824,781 in July, 1930. The total 
for the first seven months of 1931, viz., $68,- 
351,779, was lower than in 19380 and also than 
in most years of the record, but in using these 
figures, it should be noted that there has also 
been. a very considerable decline in the whole- 
sale costs of building materials, the Bureau’s 
index (average 1926100) having fallen from 
144-3 in the first seven months of 1920 to 
83°6 in the period January-July, 1931. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,000 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$4,300,000, and some 2,000 permits for other 
buildings estimated at about $6,300,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 
some 2,000 dwellings and 2,600 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $4,500,000 and 
$3,000,000, respectively. 

Increases over June, 1931, were reported in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, the largest gain being that of $971,- 
018, or 24-8 per cent in Ontario. Of the re- 
ductions in the other provinces, that of $258,- 
485, or 42:7 per cent in Manitoba was most 
pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 19380, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick registered improvement, 
there being gains of 289-2 and 35-9 p.c., re- 
spectively, in those provinces. Elsewhere de- 
clines were indicated, that of $1,429,483, or 
22-7 per cent in Ontario being largest. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto reported an in- 
crease over June, 1931, and July, 1930; in 
Montreal and Vancouver there were gains in 
the former, but losses in the latter comparison, 


while in Winnipeg the July, 1931, total was 
less than in either the preceding month or the 
same month of last year. Of the other centres, 
Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Moncton, 
Westmount, Belleville, Hamilton, Owen Sound, 
Welland, Riverside, New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert showed gains as compared with 
both June, 1931, and July, 1930. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1920-1931—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during July and in the first seven months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 
1920 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first seven months of the years since 1920 are 
also given (1926 average—100). 





Average 


Indexes of 
Indexes 
Value of of value wholesale 
Value of : : prices of 
it permits of permits huidin 

Year A er ied issued in issued in ee 
issued in Grel seven | hieteovan materials in 

July months months first a5 

months 
(1920=100) (1996 aver- 
age=100) 
$ $ 

1OZiee es. 10,879,505] 68,351,779 90-5 83-6 
TOS0b ot. 15, 824,781} 101,238,766 134-1 98-9 
HOBON. te 22,702,584) 147,311, 851 194-7 99-5 
1928..... 25,761,956] 127,798, 943 169-3 97-3 
ey Rae 16,369,195} 97,211,914 128-8 96-7 
1926) 2... 18,683,415] 97,443, 834 129-1 100-8 
lop See 12,812,603) 78,712,320 104-3 103-1 
ICEL 11,681,196! 72,355,350 95-8 109-9 
1923. 13,078,547} 86,126,043 114-1 111-7 
TOR ee 15,740,810} 87,022,484 115-3 108-3 
IRS i 10,965,891] 66,737,575 88-4 130-2 
T1920 S82 13,743,045) 75,497,755 100-0 144-3 


The aggregate for the first seven months of 
this year was less by 32:5 per cent than in 
1930, and was also below the average recorded 
in the eleven years of the record. The aver- 
age index number of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials, however, continued lower than 
in any other year since 1920. 
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(eke ud Le all ol Mek a a ar a Dap me 
ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


Cities July, June, July. 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island..|............ Nil 81,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 299, 123 89, 740 76, 865 
*Halifax. ted. vabvrenes 276, 895 74, 755 67,090 
New Glasgow....... 13,995 13,075 5, 850 
*Sydneyar.. ete. oe. 8, 233 1,910 3,925 
New Brunswick..... 91,635 135, 860 67,480 
Fredericton......... 2,475 33, 795 1,000 | 
SMonctoneieir se... 5 69, 830 35, 700 39, 850 | 
SSA 1ntO MT ae. ane 19,330 66, 365 26,580 | 
Quebee eee Ss 3,982,387 2,483,114 5,394,413 | 
*Montreal—*Maison- : 
NOUV.GH ns aealata aur: 3,652,045} 2,078,663) 4,640,795 | 
*Quebect. tere eee 205, 687 284,791 565, 718 | 
Shawinigan Falls... 600 3, 800 21,350 | 
*Sherbrooke......... 18,000 14,700 71,200 
*Three Rivers....... 6,350 3,900 20, 180 
*Westmount......... 99, 705 47,260 75,170 
Ontario.8 oh 4,879,170 3,908, 152 6,308, 653 | 
Belleville........... 21,735 3,105 14,600 
SETANGOUd scot) sek oe 18,384 20,945 146,317 | 
aGharner. sites... 5,500 16,550 35,367 
*Fort William........ 38, 450 56, 850 284, 625 
PAE es OOS See tee 15,505 21,310 32,297 | 
PGuelpbes, tte. t 15, 686 10, 065 61, 847 
SEamilton’, sess: 878, 700 326, 600 468, 850 
SKonostones.: i... seh e 49,817 143, 485 111, 966 
"Kotcheneriss.... 0255 41,599 120, 987 79,440 
SIsontlOneay as: < seh 109, 920 110,505 118,330 
Niagara Falls....... 5, 815 14, 640 4, (oo: 
SHAWL oe. i tees 1,860 13,070 64, 130 
RELAY ty les Brats es 440,505 504, 905 1,070,775 
Owen Sound........ 15,000 3,500 12,000 
*Peterborough....... 19,536 72,790 31,000 
PE onteArthury.<saee. 24, 255 35, 205 85, 150 
PStEAtLONGeiy ss)... eer 10,515 16, 702 59,512 
*St. Catharines...... 28,117 54,792 51,620 
‘St. lhomas. 4.3527.) 12,140 61, 090 14,475 








Cities July, June, July, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
DSLnigsee eee. on 20,390 4,765 93, 425 
Sault Ste. Marie... 18, 638 13, 209 21,195 
eToronto $c) washes 2,445,215] 1,557,697] 2,319,434 
York and East 
York Townships. 560, 675 599,351 436,578 
WEGUSDO HT 1 cles. Phd 28, 420 13,745 12,575 
Windsor: este. Ln 29,135 63, 465 457,722 
East Windsor..... 1,350 1,750 145,390 
Riverside......... 10,400 2,060 4,500 
Sandwich......... 1,400 2,025 8,725 
Walkerville....... 1,000 20,000 14,000 
Woodstock.......... 9,508 16,976 35,073 
Manitoba............ 347, 400 605, 885 386, 610 
PRTaNMOM. 2 fis how 68 4,200 38,775 7,500 
St. Boniface «Zitaate' Stee 17,050 7,560 29,560 
ie Winnipeg? 2 ee 326, 150 559, 550 349,550 
Saskatchewan....... 166,910 257, 955 882,326 
*Moose Jaw.......... 485 3, 620 8, 250 
MARECINA | chs lA oo 66, 985 145,815 210,451 
LPO ASKALOON «25 ane 99, 440 108, 520 663, 625 
WPAADORUAL ccc ae: 295, 053 396, 761 1,158, 323 
*Calearyiil, ai a 158, 811 183, 781 250, 038 
SHWGmMontoni sss «tend. 115, 965 187,458 769,325 
Lethbridge......... 19,442 19, 130 132, 460 
Medicine Hat....... 835 6,365 6,500 
British Columbia.... 817, 827 643, 271 1,469, 161 
Kamloops.......... 8,215 4,430 33, 000 
UNANaIINO, sis. Ji. 950 2,000 47,018 
*New Westminster... 56,000 41,610 30, 450 
Prince Rupert....... 39,455 9,610 20,060 
*Vancouver.......... 660,910 530,565 1,214, 230 
North Vancouver... 6, 740 9, 430 18,595 
PAU NGUOLIA Cs tisk 45,557 45, 626 105, 808 
Total—61 Cities....]| 10,879,505] 8,470,738] 15,824,781 
*Total—35 Cities....| 10,052,552| 7,609,424] 14,480,798 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
July, 1931, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment condi- 
tions in the United States is based on the 
statistics published by the United States 
Department of Labour, showing the recent 
trend of employment throughout the country. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
August, 1981, and previous months are repro- 
duced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during July showed a further 
decline in most industries. The decline was 


greatest in coal mining, general engineering, 
and motor vehicle manufacture; also in most 
of the textile industries, the clothing trades, 
and in building and public works contracting. 
Unemployment also increased in slate quarry- 
ing, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, boot and 
shoe manufacture, and in shipping service. 

There was a slight improvement in iron 
and steel manufacture, and in the tinplate 
industry. 

Each of the administrative divisions showed 
a decline in employment, which remained 
moderate in London and the Southern areas, 
and very bad in the North of England and 
in Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working. in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the percentage unemployed at July 27, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well. as those wholly unemployed), was 22°6, 
as compared with 21-8 at June 22, 1931, and 
with 16-7 at July 27, 1930. The percentage 
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wholly unemployed at July 27, 1931, was 16-7, 
as compared with 16-4 at June 22, 1931; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 5:9, 
as compared with 5:4. For males alone the 
percentage at July 27, 1931, was 23-8, and for 
females 19:5; at June 22, 1931, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 23:2 and 18-4. 

At July 27, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,877,543 wholly unem- 
ployed, 724,690 temporarily stopped, and 
111,117 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,713,350. This was 85,964 
more than a month before, and 740,620 more 
than a year before. The total included 
1,991,757 men, 70,800 boys, 594,588 women and 
56,205 girls. 

The 1,877,543 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,274,760 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 508,450 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
94,330 uninsured persons. The wholly unem- 
ployed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,709,621, included 240,714 men, 5,484 boys, 
48,068 women and 2,918 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 27, 1931, was 
2,783,237. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
July, 1931, as compared with June, 1981, based 
on returns from 46,058 establishments in 15 
major industrial groups, having in July 
4,491,521 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $104,280,547. 

The combined totals of 15 industrial groups 
show a decrease of 2.0 per cent in employ- 
ment and a decrease of 4.8 per cent :n 


pay-roll totals over the month interval. In- 
ventory taking and repairs in many manu- 
facturing plants over an extended Fourth of 
July holiday closing, together with a curtail- 
ment in retail trade and coal mining oper- 
ations at this season of the year -regularly 
cause a seasonal decrease in employment in 
July and an even more pronounced decrease in 
pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in July was shown 
in 5 of the 15 industrial groups: Crude 
petroleum production, 0.5 per cent; electric 
railroad operation, 0.4 per cent; hotels, 1.9 
per cent; canning and preserving, 44.7 per 
cent; and laundries, 0.9 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the 
remaining 10 groups: manufacturing, 2.5 per 
cent; anthracite mining, 14.5 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 6.4 per cent; quarrying and 
non-metallic mining, 1.8 per cent; telephone 
and telegraph, 0.4 per cent; power, light, and 
water, 0.5 per cent; wholesale trade, 0.3 per 
cent; retail trade, 5.8 per cent; and dyeing 
and cleaning, 0.4 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fail 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labor 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In August, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 9 per cent; in 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; in August, 1930, 22 
per cent; in August, 1931, 18-4 per cent. The 
percentages since the beginning of 1931 are 
as follows: January, 19:8; February, 19; 
March, 18-1; April, 17°7; May, 17-1; June, 
18:2; July, 18-8; August, 18-4. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,100,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during August. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[Be Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 


this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 

the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting: wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
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plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such specia] cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 
(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


(b) 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of Jabour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “ A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 


Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the. manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. ‘Chese conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
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for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “ current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 


the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 


would otherwise be payable under the terms © 


of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


‘Trenton, Ont. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any off- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently ~ 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned:— 


DrparTMENT oF NatTIONAL DEFENCE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a barrack block at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Training Station, 
Name of contractors, Quinte 
Construction Co., Ltd., Trenton, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 19, 1981. Amount of con- 
tract, $54,943. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers. . 0 45 8 
Plasterers) 10? 20. 2 GaGa a 1 00 8 
Carpenters iiss, 6h) 464-.. Bee 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Ordinary labourers...........s..+: 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel).,......... 0 60 8 
Bilectriciatisy.0/) wane ho sk aw 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers. 0 45 8 
Concrete; workers chien. eck Pali a 0 40 8 
Sheet metal labourers............. 0 45 8 
Structural ironw orkers............. 0 90 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse. and. cart..<....<. eles 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
TUCK VOTEVODe sary vars sectteelinere eae fon 0 45 8 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Reconstruction of the substructure and re- 
inforeced concrete floor slabs for two 38 foot 
bridges on the Hawkesbury approach roadway 
to the Interprovincial Highway over the 
Ottawa River, between Hawkesbury, Ont., and 
Grenville, Que. Name of contractor, A. 
Lothian of Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 24, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $17,192. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Operating engineers................ $ 0 65 8 
Carpenters 0 70 8 
Stone masons... 0 80 8 
IDTV ONS be. teies heer na sites eae: 125 8 
Firemen .j-c ante eee ek ee 0 45 8 
Blacksmiths.g esas Sete ee 0 60 8 
Cement: finishers)... a. adie 0 60 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 55 8 
Drillrinnergecee. sos uc cee eee eee 0 45 8 
Bow, clerinens vaptls tes Yokes bio eee 0 45 8 
PA DOURGR SHS le iatiyes Meld wale tin Rete 0 40 8 
Driver with horse and cart....... 0 60 8 
Driver with team and wagon...... 0 75 8 
MEFUGKTGTIVeN et atc sconces 0 45 8 
‘Bogtment ere sai 5. Le eee 0 45 8 
Machinists (repair men)............ 0 60 8 


Repairs to west breakwater, Port Colborne, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Ontario Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 18, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $37,820.42. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters: co Mave ee eee $ 0 95 8 
Blacksmithssacsaeet weeks cee ee 0 60 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 75 8 
Waboureres <soete sense eee 0 40 8 
Pim bernienls..22vineeiss ectie eee 0 50 8 
per month 
IE CAD TAIN 4.0, clgilelts tacieehe cranes $175 00 8 
and board 
Tug ongineerss)..: cc meee aes $16 00 8 
and board 


Construction of a rubble mound shore pro- 
tection wall on east side of the Harbour, Port 
Maitland, Ont. Name of contractors, Wm. 
Birmingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 26, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,744. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


eee ae eee ee 8) dees oh 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
ae ee A erg ge sions tome 
per hour per day 
Steam derrick engineer............ 
DRCEBIIRUES.S. ee Sk oe Rel i Hi : 
Ordinary labourers................ 0 40 8 





Alterations to heating apparatus in publie 
building at Leamington, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Cross Bros., Leamington, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 3, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $870.79. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
‘ Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pleamiutttersen. ces eee Gus eens $1 00 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
: per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Aaekerdriv Ori '..eels kh eye clad ore te 0 45 8 
NES DOUROPS i220, : Aone > Soto oe 0 40 8 





Installation of passenger elevator and neces- 
sary alterations, Shaughnessy Hospital, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Howard 
J. Morgan and James R. McKee, both of 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, August 
18, 1931. Amount of contract, $7,449. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and hollow tile layers. . $1 35 8 
Carpenters and jJoiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
BNGCCRICIANS ... ost ins.s «a oe ee ee. oe 1 174 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 624 8 
WAWOUTOIS: oreo ds Sees Oe eee 0 50 8 
Bathors, metals). .. dossier aee eee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 80 8 
IPISSterers.:..<.chocs.. tuck caterer eta 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..........sses0.- 0 873 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1/25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers. 0 75 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 25 8 
Teamster with team and wagon.... 25 8 
Truck driver (motor).............. 0 50 8 





Construction of wood and glass partitions 
to offices of Public Building at Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. of Newmarket, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 21, 1931. Amount of con- 
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tract, $5,466 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $1 10 8 
Painters and glaziers.....,..0-..0»» 0 85 8 
IGCtMeTaNS eon ee siete core 1 25 8 
TeahOur ers Ay ts resis sees ae hear 0 50 8 
IP On WOLKELS ue ec eke tae 0 90 8 








Completion of a section of a rubble mound 
breakwater in the main harbour (north) at 
Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Chambers, McQuigge & McCaffrey Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 12, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$117,575. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract:— 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per month per day 
Tug captain.......0.-..+6 ee seen eee $200 8 
Marine engineer KGHiEL et ee ee eee 175 8 
Marine engineer (2nd).............. 140 8 
MATING AIBOTUUAT HL eun« yo ore cet e 75 8 
Grancnxant AoA Ea LES 200 8 
COG |e Ae tah | botcis Se e eta Ads sues 100 8 
per hour 
Deekhandsw Vea. 34 Se 0 45 8 
Dernecl engineer 4. . shes cutee 0 85 8 
Derrick firencans 2.0 atc aise eee 0 50 8 
Derriekrunner. adie. gs 1s Qader els 0 65 8 
Blacksmith lisesi, ota ciee ce erases aera 0 65 8 
Blacksmith helper. J.gese see 0 45 8 
Drillipunneri ss skies eae oie 0 65 8 
Drill runner helpers=) ..05s5 vee eee 0 45 8 
Powder: Dan Wein tees apes eect 0 60 8 
Carpenters Guracmiecr «otic eh otetue ken 0 75 8 
TA DOUL CLS: ki Mas te mete Tote «eta fae eetene 0 40 8 
Driver (with team and wagon).. 0 85 8 
Driver (with one horse and “cart)... A 0 65 8 








Deepening channel in the Mersey River, 
Liverpool, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 


Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, August 28, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $26,885. The General 


Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging in Stewart Brook, South Esk, 
Northumberland Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Maritime Dredging & Supply Co., 


Ltd. Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 19, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $7,605. The General Fair Wages 


Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Dredging channel at three different places 
between Batiscan and Ste. Genevieve de 
Batiscan, Quebec. Name of contractors, 
Arthur Lachapelle, St. Francois du Lac, P.Q. 


Date of contract, July 31, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,136. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Installation of electric fixtures in the Cus- 
toms Building, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 27, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $8,658.43. The General 


Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 


tract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of new interior fittings in the 
public building at New Glasgow, N.S. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood ‘Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 4, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,770. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1981, for supples ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations fior the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under 


proper 
sanitary conditions:— 
Making metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancellors, 
CLe.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- — 
tawa, Ontt tents e) poeakn Team 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, etc¢.—- 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 199 79 
Making up and ee letter car- 
riers’ uniforms.— 
Bi saree fs Shuttleworth, Toronto, 

nti : SHOES ctr eA (tane 21 43 
Slingsby Mfg. Co., Brantford, 

Crit), < POPE ideo bras aah oa el ee en ee 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q. 1,639 55 
Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 

Almonte, Ont.. wees walt PALBOBOO 

Mail bag filtings— 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 3,900 00 
United-Carr Fastener Co., Ltd.. 293 76 
C. Richardson, St. Mary’s, Ont. 572 00 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, 

Ont. 2,826 26 
Parmenter & Bulloch Com. ‘Ltd., 

Gananque, Ont.. .. 84 29 

Scales. — 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
CA WA UIST ae aR 1,078 80 
Stamping ink and pads — 
J. EK. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. 370 70 
Letter boxes, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., get Ot- 
tawa, Ont. paN- Crass 228 80 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Non-Metallic Mineral Mining 
and Quarrying 


AVONDALE AND WENTWORTH Vicinity, Nova 
ScotrA.—CANADIAN GYPSUM COMPANY LIM- 
ITED AND THE Nova ScorrA QUARRY 
WorkKeErs’ UNION OF SWEETS’ CORNER, 
Hants County, Nova Scorta. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 25, 1931, 
to May 1, 1934, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1929, page 1282, with the 
following exception: 

Work to cease at midnight on nights before 
July 1, Labour Day and Christmas, as well as 
on Saturday nights. All work on these holidays 
and on Sundays to be paid double time as 
before. 


The hours and wages are unchanged as 
follows: 
Hours: 9 per day or night; 84 on Saturday 


for day workers; for night workers, work to 
stop at midnight on Saturdays. 

The basic wage rates are: $2.90 per day 
(minimum) for labourers, $3.24 for carpenters 
and certain other classes, $3.78 for stationary 
engineers and several classes, up to $5.85 for 
eas shovel operators. 

Wages are to be adjusted every six months 
according to the cost of living index number, 
but the minimum wage of $2.90 per day will be 
maintained. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tebacco 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS (JEW- 
ISH) AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorKerSs’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Loca 
No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to. May 1, 1932, and until a new agreement has 
been signed or this agreement cancelled or ter- 
minated by the union. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1930, page 967, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages: foreman or first hand $44 per week, 
second hand $40, third hand $36 (a reduction 
of $6 per week in each case from the former 
rates). Wages for jobbers: foreman or first. 
hand 95 cents per hour (a reduction of 10 cents 
per hour), second hand 85 cents (a reduction 
of 10 cents per hour), third hand 75 cents per 
hour (a reduction of 123 cents per hour). 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrraIN EMPLOYING BAKERS 
AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorKErRS’ UNION oF AMERICA, LOCAL 468 
AND AUXILIARY, 


agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1931, to January 31, 19382. Thirty days’ notice 
of change to be given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed: all help 
to be engaged through the union office. No 
discrimination against union members for: up- 
holding union rules and principles. Only one 
employer to work in any shop; all others must 
be union members. The employer will not pur- 
chase bakery products from any shop _ not 
operating under an agreement. 

All employees are to authorize the employer 
to deduct from their pay all dues, fines or 
assessments levied in accordance with the rules 
of the agreement or the by-laws and constitution 
of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week; split 
shifts not allowed. 

Overtime: to be worked only in case of 
emergency and not more than two hours a week 
if' extra help is available. Overtime will be 
paid at time and one-half. Time and one-half 
also for work on holidays. 

Wages: no wage scale is included in the 
agreement, but it is provided that no union 
member will have wages reduced during the life 
of the agreement and no one to be employed at 
less wages to replace workers leaving or laid 
off. No deduction in pay on account of observ- 
ing the seven holidays specified. Jobbers or 
extra men employed by the day to be paid at 
least $6 per day. 

Two apprentices, either male or female to 
be allowed in each shop, one in the cake de- 
partment and one in the bread department, 
apprentices to be transferred from one kind 
of work to the other so that they may learn 
the trade thoroughly. New apprentices must 
be between 16 and 22 years of age and may 
not be employed while other apprentices are 
unemployed. Apprentices are to pass an ex- 
amination in another shop than the one in 
which they have been working before being 
accepted as journeymen. One girl apprentice 
to be allowed in each shop where women 
finishers are employed in the cake department. 

As many helpers as required may be em- 
ployed, but they must not do journeymen’s or 
apprentices’ work. 

One week’s notice of resignation or discharge 
to be given. ' 

The union label will be furnished to master 
bakers at cost as long as they uphold their 
agreement and a union card will be furnished 
to retail bakeries for display. If the union 
is engaged in any controversy with shops fail- 
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ing to sign or observe the agreement, then all 
shops operating under the agreement will place 
the union label on all their products and the 
union agrees to carry on a campaign to advance 
the sale of union labelled bakery products. 

A board of adjustment will be formed con- 
sisting of three employers and three union 
members, who shall meet regularly to adjust 
disputes. If unable to settle any question a 
seventh disinterested party will be chosen and 
the decision of the majority will then be final 
and binding. No strike or lockout to occur 
pending settlement. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


T'10ROLD, ONTARIO.—T'HE ONTARIO PAPER Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STATIONARY FIRE- 
MEN, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1930, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazrerre, August, 1930, page 968, has been re- 
newed for another year to May 1, 1932, with 
the following additions: 

The management to determine individual 
efficiency and members of the various unions 
to recognize the necessity for the fullest co- 
operation with the management and the neces- 
sity for adjustments of men, positions and 
rates. 

The company reserves the right to exercise 
the privilege accorded in the agreement of put- 
ting into effect any working conditions or wage 
schedule contained in any award or agreement 
between the unions signing the agreement and 
other newspaper manufacturers. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—PROPRIETORS OF A_ FRENCH 
DaILy NEWSPAPER AND THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC UNION OF PRINTERS AND BooK- 
BINDERS OF THE DIOCESE OF OTTAWA. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1931, to January 1, 19382. 

Only union members or those willing to be- 
come such to be employed. 

Hours: 48 per week for both day and night 
work. ; 

Overtime: 
hours; double time thereafter. 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages for journeymen typo-printers, linotype 
operators, printing pressmen for both newspaper 
and job work, bookbinders: $38 per week for 
day work and 15 per cent extra for night work. 
Wages for journeymen stereotypers $30 per 
week for both day and night work. 

Apprentices in all these trades will serve five 
years. One apprentice allowed to every three 
journeymen or fraction thereof, but a journey- 
man will have the right to one apprentice. This 
clause does not apply to job printing depart- 
ments. 


time and one-half for first three 
Double time 


Wages for apprentice typo-printers, printing 
pressmen and bookbinders: from $13 per week 
during first half of third year to $26 for last 
half of fifth year. Wages for apprentice stereo- 
typers from $12 per week for first year to $28 
per week for fifth year. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions and in laying off and taking on men 
again, when they are of equal ability. 

One week’s notice of leaving or of being laid 
off to be given. 

The union label to be placed on all work 
going out of the office as far as possible. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYING PHOTO 
FEXNGRAVERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO 
ENGRAVERS’ Union, Locat No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and year to year thereafter 
until either party gives notice 60 days before 
May 1, of any year. 

A strike to secure this agreement with one 
firm which began May 4, 1931, was reported in 
the LAaBour GAZETTE, June, page 639, July, page 
ie and August, page 877, has not been called 
off. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1926, page 601, with 
the following exception: 

The clause in the previous agreement, pro- 
viding that permanent employees are not to 
be laid off temporarily owing to slackness of 
work, has been omitted from this agreement 
and it is provided that employers if necessary 
to lay off one or more employees temporarily 
may do so on a day’s notice but that no em- 
ployee will be laid off more than once in any 
calendar week. 

The minimum wage rate is the same as previ- 
ously, that is, $55 for -a 44-hour week. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 553. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1931, 
to December 31, 1932. The agreement wil! be 
automatically renewed unless either party gives 
60 days’ notice prior to the expiration of the 
agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GazeTTe, July, 1929, page 803, but amends the 
wage schedule, cancelling increases to $1.12 per 
hour due from July 1, 1931, as follows: 

Wages per hour for day work: from June 1, 
1931, to August 31, 1931, $1.08; from September 
1, 1931, to December 31, 1931, $1.06; from 
January 1, 1932, to December 31, 1932, $1.05. 
Wages for night work 8% cents per hour over 
day seale. 

Lobster shift rate of $2 above night rate 
to be paid on shifts running from night into 
regular working hours of any day shift. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WINpbsoR,; ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
THE CoUNTY oF ESSEX AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING HNGINEERS, 
Locat No. 871, (HoIstrInc AND PORTABLE 
ENGINEERS). 


This agreement covers engineers employed to 
run hoisting and portable engines and boilers 
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used on building construction and for loading 
and unloading material on jobs or in yards 
where operated by steam, electricity, gasoline, 
hydraulic, compressed air, etc., including pumps, 
siphons, pulsometers, concrete mixers, air com- 
pressors, derricks and elevators, street rollers, 
locomotives, cable ways, clam shells, pile driv- 
ers, steam shovels and trench machines. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and until terminated by 
either party giving notice by March 1, of any 
year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Both engineers and firemen will work 
one hour extra per day at straight time if 
required to. raise steam. ; 

Overtime including Saturday afternoons, time 
and one-half; double time for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Wages: one drum machine operator to be 
paid $1.10 per hour, and two or more drum 
machine operators at $1.25 per hour; air com- 
pressors engineers, $1.25 per hour broken time 
or $58.32 per week straight time, firemen 
90 cents per hour. 

Engineers reporting for work and not re- 
quired will be paid two hours’ time. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — SASKATOON 
BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE AMALGAM- 
ATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA, SASKATOON 
BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 24, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. If necessary to work on Saturday after- 
noon to finish up a certain piece of work, 
straight time to be paid, but this will not 
apply for two weeks in succession to the same 
contractor. 

Wages for carpenters: 90 cents per hour. 

In case of any dispute a joint committee con- 
sisting of three members of each party will 
be formed to consider it and their decision wi!l 
be binding. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED, AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
oF AMERICA, LocaL No. 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party before 
January 31, 1932. 

Members of local union to be given prefer- 
ence of employment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of night shifts 74 hours will be 
worked with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time, no work on Labour Day. 

Wages for carpenters $1 per hour. (This is 
the same rate as previously in effect.) 

Transportation to be paid, both ways by the 
contractors for out of town work. 

Labourers are not to use carpenters’ tools. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA——-EDMONTON BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED, AND THE AMAL- 
GAMATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA, EpMon- 
TON LOCAL. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party before 
January 31, 1932. 
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The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those in the agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners summarized above. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. — MASTER PLASTERERS’ 
SECTION OF THE EpMONTON BRANCH OF THE 
CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 372. 


The agreement to be in effect from January 
15, 1931, to April 30, 1932. Both parties agree 
to meet to negotiate a new agreement in Febru- 
ary, 1932. However, if a change in the agree- 
ment is desired prior to that date, notice must 
ean in writing 90 days before the end of 

Any member who starts working with a non- 
union plasterer, and fails to notify the union 
of the fact within 8 hours, shall be fined by 
the union. Foremen must be union members. 
Only two members of the contracting firm may 
work with tools of the trade. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

In case of shift work, three shifts of 8 hours 
each to be worked. On country jobs, maximum 
9 hours per day, a 54-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half. No work on 
legal holidays or between noon Saturday and 
6 p.m., after which time until 8 a.m. Monday, 
double time. 

Wages for operative plasters: $1.40 per hour. 

For country work, transportation only extra 
expense to be paid for by the contractor. 

Members allowed to take on contracts up to 
$500, but are not to hire plasterers to assist 
them in the work. 

Safe scaffolding to be provided; 
over open salamanders. 

In case of dispute, no stoppage of work to 
take place before matter in dispute is referred 
to a joint arbitration committee consisting of 
three members from each party. In case of 
deadlock, the committee has right to appoint 
an independent party to settle the dispute. 


no work 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—THE CALGARY ASSOCIATION 
OF SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party by 
February 28, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to give preference to members 
of the Association of Sdnitary and Heating 
Engineers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. Only emergency work to be done on 
Saturdays. In out-of-town work 10 hours per 
day may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
midnight; double time thereafter. Double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays. Night 
shifts may be employed at time and one-quarter 
for a ten-hour shift. 

Wages: from July 1, 1931, to December 31, 
1931, $1.20 per hour; from January 1, 1932, to 
April 30, 1932, $1.25 per hour. (The rate in 
effect up to July 1, 1931, was $1.25 per hour.) 
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For work out of city, fare to be paid by 
employer and travelling time up to 8 hours per 
day. 
One plumber’s apprentice allowed to each 
shop and one additional apprentice to each 
five journeymen, with not more than _ five 
apprentices in any one shop. One steamfitter 
apprentice allowed in each shop where one 
licensed steamfitter is regularly employed. All 
other conditions surrounding apprenticeship in 
these trades to be left in the hands of the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees. 

Members of one branch of the trade may not 
work at the other except on permit. At least 
half of the number of plumbers and steamfitters 
employed by heating and plumbing contractors 
securing work in this local’s jurisdiction must 
be local residents. ; 

In case of any grievance, if the business agent 
of the union is unable to settle with the em- 
ployer, a committee of each party will meet to 
settle it, and no cessation of work will occur 
until a decision is rendered. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


OTrawa, OntTarIo—THE OrTTaAwa ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, DiIvISION No. 
279. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 19382, and year to year thereafter 
subject to notice of termination or change 30 
days prior to May 1. 


This agreement was signed on August 5, 1931, 
following the report of the Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, published 
in the Lazour GAZETTE for July, page 745, be- 
ing based on the recommendations in the minor- 
ity report. 

The principal changes were to adopt the 8&- 
hour day as far as possible instead of 9 hours, 
hourly rates being adjusted to reduce daily 
earnings an average of 10 per cent. One-man 
car operators, motormen, and conductors were 
reduced 1 cent per hour with a minimum 
of 84 hours’ pay instead of 9, and mechanics, 
shed men, track men, etc., reduced from 9 hours 
per day to 8 with a 10 per cent reduction in 
daily wages, men already on the 8-hour day 
and those remaining on the 9-hour day being 
reduced in wages 10 per cent. 

The agreement is similar to that previously 
in force since May 1, 1926, summarized in the 
LaBourk GAZETTE for July, 1926, page 712, and 
amended in 1929, LaBour GazEeTrr, September, 
1929, page 1054, the principal changes in wages, 
hours, and working conditions, in effect from 
July 16, to be as follows: 


Hours: Car Operators and bus drivers 81 
per day, with time and one-half after 84 hours; 
mechanics, shed men, trackmen, 8 per day with 
time and one-half after 8 hours; trackmen when 
on construction to work 9 hours when required 
at straight time; substation employees, 9 hours 
per day. 

Sundays and holidays, time and one-quarter 
rates of wages for all classes. — 


Wages: one-man car operators, 54 cents per 


hour; motormen and conductors, 49 cents; bus 
drivers, 45 cents per hour. 





Hours and Wages in Mines in Great Britain 


The Coal Mines Act, which received the 
Royal Assent in Great Britain on July 8, was 
intended to meet the situation arising out 
of the expiration of the Coal Mines Acts of 
1926 and 1930, which provided for a return to 
the 7-hour day on July 9. The new Act pro- 
vides that hours of labour in coal mines shall 
be 73, and continues this provision for one 
year, or until the coming into operation of 
an Act to enable effect to be given to the 
Draft convention limiting hours of work under- 
ground adopted by a Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on June 18, 1931 
(Lasour Gazerts, July, 1931, page 798). 

The new Act provides, as regards wages, that 
“the minimum percentage additions to basic 
rates of wages and the subsistence wage, rated 
in every district shall not be less than those 
in force in that district at the appointed day 


(this is explained below), and it shall be a 
term of every contract for the employment 
of a workman whose wages are determined by 
reference thereto that the wages of that work- 
man shall be calculated accordingly: provided 
that, save as herein expressly provided, noth- 
ing in this section shall prejudice the opera- 
tion of any agreement entered into or custom 
existing before the commencement of this 
Ace’ 

“Appointed Day,” in relation to any district 
for which wages were regulated on the basis 
of a daily limit of seven-and-a-half hours’ 
work below ground on the day before the 
commencement of this Act, means that day, 
and, in relation to any district'in which wages 
were not so regulated, means the first day 
after the commencement of the new Act, on 
which wages are so regulated. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


tar movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average prices in 
sixty-nine cities showed the first advance since 
January, 1930, being $8.20 for August, as com- 
pared with $8.11 for July; $10.65 for August, 
1930; $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.08 for Aug- 
ust, 1928; $10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for 
August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 
for August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; 
$10.44 for August, 1922; $1144 for August, 
1921; $1642 for August, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 for August, 
1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. The most 
important change was a seasonal advance in 
the price of potatoes, while the prices-of fresh 
pork, eggs and butter were also somewhat 
higher. The prices of beef, veal, salt pork, 
bacon, lard, cheese, flour, rice and beans 
were slightly lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $18.30 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $18.26 for July; 
$21.01 for August, 1980; $21.90 for August, 
1929; $21.31 for August, 1928; $21.11 for Aug- 
ust, 1927; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for 
August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 
for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; 
$21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 


1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20. 


for August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower, an advance in the 
price of anthracite coal being more than offset 
by lower prices for bituminous coal and wood. 
Rent was down slightly. 


In wholesale prices the index number ecalcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 71.0 for August, as compared with 
71.7 for July; 838.7 for August, 1929; 95.3 
for August, 1928; 98.3 for August, 1927; and 
99.1 for August, 1926. Thirty-eight prices 
quotations were higher, one hundred and 
seven were lower, while three hundred and 
fifty-seven were unchanged. 


In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, and one was glightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, be- 
cause of lower quotations for grains, flour, raw 
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rubber, bran and shorts, which more than 
offset higher prices for coffee and potatoes; 
the Animals and Animal Products group be- 
cause of declines in the prices of hogs, lambs, 
canned salmon, boots and shoes; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
of lower prices for raw cotton, denim, raw 
wool and serge; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to lower prices for 
lumber and ground wood pulp; the Iron and 
its Products group, owing to declines in the 
prices of wire nails and galvanized barbed 
wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower quotations for 
antimony, copper, silver, lead and zinc; and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group. 
The Non-Metallic Minerals group was slightly 
higher, owing mainly to increased prices for 
anthracite coal. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of declines in the 
prices of flour, bran, shorts, canned fruits, 
fresh meats and cheese, which more than off- 
set advances in the prices of coffee, potatoes, 
butter, eggs and anthracite coal; and the 
latter because of lower quotations for wheat, 
oats, raw cotton, lambs, hogs, raw wool, 
copper and lumber, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of steers, calves, corn, 
raw silk and tin. 

In the grouping according to origin articles 
of farm origin, articles of marine origin and 
articles of forest origin were lower, while 
articles of mineral origin were slightly higher. 
Raw and partly manufactured goods were 
lower, because of decreased prices for wheat, 
oats, barley, raw rubber, raw cotton, hogs and 
lambs. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
were also lower, mainly because of declines in 
the prices of flour, bran, shorts, canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, copper sheets and copper 
wire bars. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
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cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and.groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, eal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GaAzErrr 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 


the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. ; 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 


changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, . using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 


expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 


sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GAzeTrn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81:4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76:5; 

(Continued on page 1048) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITES IN CANADA i daca 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
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B Che | nce | TLC Tacs RE Pa BN Da oe ad Co» Cru |p Conia Gu tae c 
eef, sirloin... 27-2) 30-4! 37-6] 44-41 49-8) 78-6] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 60-0] 59-4] 61- 4 : : 7 
Beef, shoulder. 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-4] 57-2] 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 32-0] 31-6 33.6 aca ee a ie ie he 
Veal, shoulder 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7) 17-6) 28-3) 28-2) 21-0) 18-7] 18-0] 18-4] 19-3] 20-2] 22-6] 24.6] 23-2] 17-5] 16-5 
Mutton, roast.. 11-8} 12-2) 16-8) 19-1] 21-3} 37-4] 36-9) 28-9] 28-1) 28-0] 29-3] 30-3] 29-8] 29-9] 32-1] 30-1] 26-21 26-0 
Pork, leg... 29. 12-2] 13-1) 18-0) 19-5] 20-9} 37-9) 41-6) 33-2) 32-0} 26-6] 28-7] 32-2] 28-0] 28-8] 32-6] 30-3] 23-21 94-5 
aoe ag 21-8) 25-0) 34-4} 35-2) 37-2] 70-2] 74-2) 60-4] 54-4] 50-0] 51-6] 57-4] 52-6] 53-2] 56-4) 54-61 45-2 44-4 
acon, Dreak- 

eette ene 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7} 25-7) 51-2] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7] 39-2] 40-2] 45-4] 38-5] 30. ; -1] 29-9} 98. 
Lard, pure..... 26-2] 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0] 45-2] 44-4] 44-2] 48-6! 50-0] 43-0 ra 406 12.0 39.9 58.6 
Eggs, fresh.... 25-7) 30-0} 33-3] 33-7) 29-5) 53-6] 64-5} 42-4) 35-0} 32-41 40-8] 39-0] 40-3] 42-4] 39-4] 37-3] 24-4] 26-1 
Eggs, storage.. 20-2] 28-4] 28-4} 28-1) 24-3] 51-0) 56-3) 39-7] 32-8] 28-6] 37-1] 34-7] 36-7] 37-6] 34-8] 33-3] 20-3] 22-1 

Uk...... reas 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6} 52-2] 72-0) 88-2] 79-2) 69-0] 68-4! 69-0] 67-8] 69-6! 70-2] 72-0] 71-4] 63-6] 63-6 
paper aay. 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0) 53-0) 93-4/121-8) 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 74-2! 73-6] 74-8] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 46-6] 47-2 

utter, cream- 

OEY. «doe eae 25-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9} 31-9} 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3) 39-3] 42-7] 41-0] 42-1] 44-6] 44-9] 35-5] 26-8] 27- 
Cheese, old 16-1} 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 21-4] 33-4) 40-8) 35-9] 30-1]/§30-3}§31-2]§31-3]§30-91§33-0 533 -11$8tcd oes esi) 
Cheese, new 14-6) 15-7) 17-5) 19-1) 19-7) 30-8) 38-9] 31-7] 26-7/§30-3]§31-2| §31-3] §30-9] §33-6] §33- 1] §31-4]§23 -5] §22-9 

read. J... : 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 64-5]117-0]145-5]121-5|105-0)100-5}117-0]114-0]117-0]115-5]117-0]/112-5| 93-01 93-0 
Flour, family.. 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 37-0) 67-0) 84-0) 64-0) 49-0) §44-0|§57-0) §54-0| §54-0}§52-0] §53-0| §47-01§33-0| §32-0 
Rolled oats... 18-0] 19-5} 21-0) 22-0} 24-0) 40-0] 44-5) 30-5] 28-0) 27-5] 30-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 32-0] 31-0! 25-0] 25-0 
Coy Gat 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0} 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8]§20-6]§21- 6] §21-8]§21-4] §21-2| §20-6| §20-41§18-6] §18-2 

eans, and- 

picke 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-2) 33-6] 24-4] 17-0) 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-0] 16-2] 18-2] 23-8] 18-8] 12-2] 11-8 
Apples, evapor- 
pated ie a 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0) 18-5) 23-3} 29-5) 20-7) 24-6] 19-7] 20-7] 20-1] 19-3] 21-6] 21-4] 20-6! 17-0] 16-9 

runes, med- 
ae aS 11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-9) 18-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5} 15-6] 15-9] 14-9] 13-6] 13-9] 15-6] 12-0! 11-8 

ugar, granu- 

ated |. b/w, 21-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 24-4] 44-8/100-0} 40-0} 35-6) 49-2] 33-2] 31-6] 32-8] 31-6] 28-4] 26-4] 24-8] 24.8 
Sugar, yellow.. 10-0] 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 11-6) 20-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6] 23-6] 15-8] 15-0] 15-8! 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 12-0] 12-0 
Tea, black.... 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-3) 15-2) 16-5) 18-7) 14-1/$16-7/§17-8}§18-0]§17-9] §17-8| §17- 6] §14-7]§13 -8] §13-7 
Tea, green... 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4) 14-5] 17-0] 15-4) 15-5/§16-7/§17-8]§18-0] §17-9] §17-8) §17-6] §14-7|§13-8] §13-7 
Cdfies.).fo8=. 8-6| 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8] 15-2] 15-3] 15-31 15-1] 15-1] 14-1] 12-3] 12-3 
Potatoes....... 24-1} 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 50-3] 89-7/126-9) 59-3] 58-3] 86-8] 70-1] 91-4] 80-1] 63-5] 94-4] 72-7| 34-2] 45-3 
Vinegar........ Tee Ti eeTh | SB O=-8)) FG 1-3] F-0] 1-0F » 9) 1-0] '1-0]' 1-0] 120] 4-0) 1-0) LeOh 1-0 

STs es apesiieceeh SP Saf SoS) Sey gd ge iog pg} grey een anti 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-68)13-41/16-42/11-44)10-44/10-53/10-84]11-16]/10-93]11-08]11-63]/10-65| 8-14] 8-20 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, c, Cc. Cc, Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. , Cc, i, Cc af 
Starch, laundry 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0] 4-21 4-21 4-11 4-1] 4-1] 4-11 4-0] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

cite .. A * 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-4] 74-9]110-0/109- 1107-9] 108-8103 -5|105-5!101-2]101-0/100-2] 99-9]100-0}101-1 
Coal, bitumin- 

ORS. be eee 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-6] 59-6] 81-3} 75-3! 69-4] 70-5] 63-3] 63-4] 63-3] 62-7| 62-6] 62-7| 61-6] 60-6 
Wood, hard.... 32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5] 70-7} 82-0] 85-0] 77-3] 80-0] 76-1] 75-3] 75-5] 75-5| 76-6] 76-2| 73-2] 71-5 
Wood, soft..... 22-6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-3) 51-9] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 59-6] 55-7] 55-4! 56-2] 55-7| 54-9] 54-1] 53-8] 53-6 
Coal oil....... 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-8] 28-0] 38-3} 32-7] 31-1] 30-4] 30-3] 31-1] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 29-8] 28-0 
Fuel and SIP See SEP $ $7310 | TES)» Pt Soe GP See oe 

Mght* 20s 14 be 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-85] 3-76] 3-64] 3-44] 3-49] 3-29] 3-31] 3-27] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24] 3-18] 3-15 
Bent.......... 2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-81] 4-89] 6-37] 6-86] 6-96] 6-97] 6-88] 6-87] 6-86] 6-93] 6-98] 7-07] 6-93] 6-91 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ttTotals.......|......| 9-37/10-50/12-79]14.02/14- 41/21 -20/26- 60/21-98/20-88/21-03/21-05/21-32|21- 11/21 .31/21-90/21-01/18. 26) 18-30 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
l 
$ $ $ $ } 4 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51|13-75|16-97]11-50|10-41| 10-88] 10-89] 11-06]/10-59]10-98]11-15/11-06] 8-43] 8-61 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83/12-08]15-38]10-37] 9-32] 9-34] 9-79]10-02] 9-75] 9-73/10-19/10-16] 8-06] 8-36 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-59/13-32]16-25]11-35]10-33] 10-65] 10-39} 11-20) 10-83] 10-93] 10-94]10-75} 8-41] 8-27 
Guebeo.t B00, 10k 5-15] 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-19]12-50]15-54/11-16]10-00] 10-01] 10-27] 10-32] 10-13]10-20|10-52] 9-97] 7-49] 7-55 
Ontérie kG: has, 0.0 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-54/13-50]16-44]11-40]10-41| 10-63] 10-71]11-20]10-99]11-13]11-67]10-53] 7-97] 8-10 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76) 13-02|17-24]11-37]10-27| 10-18] 10-48] 10-39] 10-43] 10-95] 11-53/10-38] 7-54] 7-90 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 8-00/12-63]16-75]11-29] 9-96]10-28]10-91]11-30|11-12]11-32]12-09]10-76] 7-69] 7-69 
Albértal. &: 78.5 | 0-0 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-83|13-84]/16-31]11-21]10-26] 9-98]11-16]10-96} 10-96] 11-13}12-12]10-74] 7-96] 8-10 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17])17-09/12-33] 11-63] 11-30) 12-22]11-90]12-00]12-14/12-93]11-71] 9-32} 9-16 


{December only. §Kind most sold. *for electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 





























Beef | Pork Bacon 

wantin: Fa) 4 Hd 6 FS) Sich 

LOCALITY hl acre bo & be : 3 g 5 

S| Soda de El ee te ee.) ee ihe | lew Lo) ay 

PO Sat hee Ne LO, At oS ae = 5 | 840] 880] Sc AD 

slay Bab hed ke Sc Sa eB Meare i ed pk aad +2 

He cal] 54 a 2. 2 2, oF Sa nA zm ae HA RG Sn 

an re ag Me = Es > pa a wD aa es ce 

cents | cents | cents| cents| cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Dominion (average) ........ 28-9 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 15-2 | 11-8 16-5 26-0 24-5 22-2 28-9 33-1 56-6 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 31-4 | 26-4 | 23-7 | 18-0 | 13-8 13-7 24.4 25-9 23-5 27-9 32-9 56-6 
aL Swidney loc no ewe 32-2 |. 25-7 | 23-3 | 18-5 | 15-7 $3 on be aan 25-5 93-9 29-2 30-6 57-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... OU Ll Qiao igo: On) Loe doll: 7 11-7 21-0 24-2 23-4 29-3 30-1 55-0 
3A mlierat, Ji. sss Menta 20-0 4626-0. BOLO Nd S-Ol) 19+ Bohewwde. es 26.-Oeleds buen OF Aiked f wepet S00.| Venn. 
ae Fialitay,) ti ope! te eet 32-5 | 27-5 | 28-0 | 19-8 | 15-2 15-9 97-3 98-1 20-9 27-0 32-4 57-3 
Bn sOre Mo cae Teo a Seas cee ate nT Reem: GO Pen Reo Pos aae OR ae pee oe 25-0 25-0 30-0 55-0 
Bo Thar. kite: RO Pe) Ane en) Oe I, PA aoa fe Cee eee 23.8 29-0 34-7 58-5 
7—P.«.1.—Charlottetown.| 29-5 | 26-2 | 25-0 | 20-0 | 16-1 1 3 a 23-5 20-2 28-7 32-5 45-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-0 | 26-7 | 25:5 | 16-9 | 12-2 15-6 26-1 24-6 a2°R 24-6 31-4 57-0 
BMontton.... oe te. tak 35-0 | 30-0 | 25-0 | 15-0 | 10-0 18-0 25-0 25-011 22-7 27-5 31-5 55-0 
9--Sti Jolingiiihiie. deve cte 34-3 | 26-0 | 25-9 | 17-1 | 14-6 15-7 30-0 26-2 22-7 29-1 34-3 61-4 
10—Fredericton............ 37+6)1 26-8 lv Sh-20 17-3 112-2 13-0 93-31... 25-0 33-6 31-3 34-7 56-7 
PE Batiuret))smoidesan us DED ee aedl APO basaO Wi Le- Out, cole Melee. Ly 22-0 20-0 | 22-5 25-0] 55-0 
Quebec (average)............ 25-7 | 22-8 | 22-0 | 15-2] 9-9 11-4 27-8 20-2 19-9 21-8 31-2 58-7 
Fo Chuehiod: kis orale c date 29-9 |.25-1 | 21-7 | 17-4 | 10-7 12-6 97-4 22-8 20-9 29-6 33.9 55-4 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25-0 | 24-3 | 22-2 | 15-5 | 10-8 $2.2 27-0 17-8 57-0 32-5 38-0 57-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-8 | 24-0 | 24-8 | 20-1] 11-4 13.3 25-0 91-7 20-9 24-8 28-9 59-2 
or ere He eal elite di 94-0 | 22-5 122-51 13-01 7-5 8-0 30-0 17-0 19-5 25-0 30-0 60-0 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-8 |.19-0,) 18-3 }\.13-0 |, 9-5 11-5 25-0 16-0 16-2 26-5 32-5 58-0 
17-Pet. dpnn al. ts ke 96-6 | 24-5 | 21-2 | 12-4] 9-6 11-4 29-7 21-4 18-2 31-6 32-0 59-0 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20-0 | 18-0 | 20-0 | 18-0] 8-0 16-0 30-0 18-0 20-5 28-0 30-0 60-0 
19—Montreal............... 3160 | 26°3 Pe7- 4 a3-7 t 11-7, 8-4 28-2 23-5 20-6 27-0 29-3 61-1 
DO Fa hie wits Bil ft DAD Ay Whe Be dl OOO 11398 | 9-5 10-4 97-17 $3.7 20-7 25-4 Daye 57-9 
Ontario (average)............ 29-3 | 23-9 | 21-1] 14-8 | 11-7 17-8 26-2 26-5 22-8 26-7 30-6 57-9 
BI-LO EAM nis ha dice didn p30 48 206. bo 24-8 B8xb | 15-6 |. 9-7 15-5 26-7 25-0 19-3 27-0 30-6 59-2 
22—Brockville............. 33-2 | 27-8 | 27-0 | 15-2 | 10-6 16:00) (str. 4p 25-7 23-5 29-7 34-3 56-9 
23-+-Kingston, ...0.4e+s554. 31°24) 94-2 428-3 15-7 | 11-1 13-9 26-5 24-6 19-0 24-9 ih ar 54-7 
24—Belleville...........:.. 23-9 | 20-0 | 22-2] 14-0] 9-7 16-0 25-7 24-2 20-0 30-7 34-4 59-0 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-0 | 24-1] 20-6 | 14-3] 11-6 18-3 30-0 92 -& Vleet 25-8 29-4 54-8 
26--Oshawae. J) .canite« saibn 31-0 | 26-6 | 20-8 | 14-5 | 12-7 Shee line. Uh, 7 21-3 33-2 35-1 59-4 
PENG i shit aga le Hy D707 | Oral BOs MaG-2.). 11-3 20-0 25-0 29-0 22-5 25-3 29-0 60-0 
28 TL OLONtO, ole heen ats 31-4 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 14-4] 13-8 17-6 27-1 26-8 24-8 29-8 36-5 61-2 
29—Niagara Falls cgi eariiaey Alt 82-2 | 26-6 | 24-4 | 19-6 | 11-6 ZOO? ts Sees 29-0 23-6 26-6 30-5 59-5 
30—St. Catharines......... 28-4 | 23-6 | 21-9] 14-7] 10-3 GTilub ips x. | 27-8 20-0 p33 26-8 58-8 
31 Hamilton... 00d. és tieike 31:7 | 25-4 | 23-8 | 16-9 | 14-0 19-5 26-0 sata Fekete oe 25-9 30-9 59-5 
32—Brantford.............. 29-0 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 14-6 | 11-1 16-6 26-7 25-4 23-0 25-9 29-8 57-1 
BS Tae bs oy «5 seonhe id tan cht 31:3.) 25-21 Bi 15-8 |. 13-6 19:8 | Vom, be 29-0 28-0 27.2 30-7 58-1 
hae coe Ae Be iy 29:2 | 24-0.|.20-2 | 14-1] 12-7] 18-2 | 25-0 | 24-0] 25-0 |° 24-34'°29-8| 58-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 25-6 | 22-5 | 16-7 | 12-9 | 10-4 16-1 25-0 Bees [wines ft 93-5 27-1 58-3 
36—Woodstock...........5: 28-8 | 23-9 | 21-4 | 14-0 | 11-8 DFS) th. Oks de 22-5 23-0 23-1 27-0 57-2 
37—Stratford.............+- 28,7) |:28-7 | 19-0 114-7 | 11-5 18-7 30-0 1 ten 25-9 30-2 58-2 
BS LOAN: 2. by aws daraipye $8 29-4 | 24-3 | 21-5 | 14-3 | 10-2 16-7 24-0 27-9 20-0 26-4 30-0 59-1 
39-6. Vhomas, su. os. av $3 27-1. | 22-9] 19-4 | 14-5 | 13-2 17-0 23-5 GS -2sl te ae ka 27-5 30-3 59-4 
40—Chatham |. .o. 4.35.0: 26-3 | 21-3 | 20-9 | 14-2] 9-4 30-7 26-7 25-4 22-92 24-3 27-5.| | 57-8 
AEE WARGBOR b. te ceie dora baie 2818.1 Dba) WO dhe8 | 1428 vue We Ds| +, 98-O+l ow B0edol race. bs 25-6| 28-4] 58-4 
AZ SAT... ape eedelh ae te 99-3 | 24-0 | 21-0 | 14-0 | 11-3 16-7 96-7 26-0 99.9 93.1 26-8 60-0 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-0 | 20-2 | 19-0 | 12-1 9-7 18-3 25-0 23.0 20-0 23.3 97-2 56.7 
44—North Bay............+| 30:0 | 24-2 | 18-5 | 12-4 | 11-8 17-2 25-5 21-5 20-3 27-7 30-0 55-5 
cig dt ok A OR i eG 31-8 | 25-6 | 23-6 | 15-5 | 12-9 5 at A 27-5 24-1 26-8 31-5 60-0 
G6 Cobaltas eg nk. gor de 30:0 4° 25:72) 18-MrigeO | 14-1 eles e hoe, 28-2 24-3 28-1 33-7 55-0 
47—Timmins...... ba e  d 2902142460 1°20) OF NI4-5 [ude Qee wQbOu. ond. |: 29-0.) - 25-0]. 28-0] 31-4| 55-4 
pipe Ste. Marie...,.... 97-8 | 23-8 |. 19-1 | 14-7] 10-6 17.7.|.\..28-0.| 98-8 1). 2650.1. 28-81 130° | b4-2 
eae ASLBUT a. odd pial 4 27-0 | 22-0 | 19-6 | 15-0 | 12-9] 15-2] 29-0] 26-01 25-9] 28-8] 34-4] 87-3 
" 0—Fort William........... 30-0 | 24-2 | 23-4 | 16-3 | 13-5 17°64) 2527-|, . 27+6eb 024-5 | » 83-3 a7. 59-0 
pe ape (average).......... 26-5 | 20-6 | 19-9 | 13-3 | 11-2 15-0 22-5 20-9 20-1 27-0 31-8 55-9 
fe canton a eee ec oe i 8S :; be 15-1 Bayer! DDe 21d, 97-9 31-4 55-2 

mee ACES CROPER Scr whe covel sists, oi mnere te - 1 4 ; 1 ° 10: 14-9 91:5 19- = 26- 9.2 e 
Bia spel (average)..... 26-4 | 21-2 | 18-5 | 13-4 | 10-9 14-7 22.8 29 : 16: ’ 39 3 7 0 33. 
pHs ena SoH 28-8. 90-5, ded 7eBuk AL-9 (40-6 13-4 22.7 19-1 15-0 30-1 32-8 53-3 
ERIS ert.......... 25-0 | 20-0 | 19-0 | 13-7 | 10-6 15-0 25-0 21-5 20-0 38-0 40-0 51-2 
Ae Me a oon weeeeeeeeeeees 25-3 | 20-3 | 19-5 | 14-1] 10-8 14-5 pee7 19-3 15-0 32.3 39-1 51-3 
Almettauete 2 eee 29-3°| 93-9] 18-9'1 113-7 | 11-4 16-0 20-9 30-8 | een 99-5 36-0 57-7 
yreres pada BSR BP ae 26-6 | 21-4] 18-4 | 13-8] 10-6 15-6 22.3 20-4 20-2 31-5 37-1 51-5 
Fellne alates Ate. ce eres 25-0 | 19-2 | 17-7 | 13-4 | 10-4 14-2 22-5 19-2 23-0 34-0 39-5 53-8 
BeBe . CT... esses eee, 25-0 | 19-0 | 15-0 | 14-0] 9-5 13-5 25-0 18-0 15-0 25-3 30-0 49-3 
aoe es ON... eseeeeeees 25-8 | 21-9 | 19-5 | 12-9 | 10-4 16-5 21-6 20-4 22.3 33-5 37-8 50-2 
61—Lethbnd plete oO cee dis = 28-3 | 22-7 | 19-6 | 13-8 | 13-1 17:9) 23-6] 28-9] 20-5] 34-0] 38:3] 52-3 
Bri CLNDTIAZE.........--- 8-7 | 24-0 | 20:0] 14-7] 9-5 15-8 19-0 2027 tl Wa 30-8 40-0 51-9 
ravish Columbia (average) | 31.1 | 25-9 | 23-0] 16-3] 14-1| 21-4] 29-1] 26-8) 26-1] 36-8| 41-9| 55-7 
Balen crake et ere eee 29-0 | 26-5 | 21-5] 15-8 | 10:8] 17-5 | 27-5] 28-0] 23-0 4:0] 41-0] 53-0 
He bees Mevesee cece eeeeees 3210012980. Li2HQON TOOL 11:2) 03 2) aedy fea 4 25-0 26-7 30-9 38-3 55-0 
Gs Uncen Webhemeee tie 30-5 | 25-0 | 22-5 | 18-1 | 16-0 22-0 30-0 28-5 27-5 39-3 44-6 55-8 
re il biota ek a 31:3 | 25-0 | 22-8 | 16-3 | 15-0 21-3 93-5 25-0 98.3 36-1 40-9 54-9 
te B12" OSB STMT 147" 13°0 oT 31-0 25:3 26-1 35-2 41-3 56-4 
Manetce re tenes 31-7 | 24-9 | 22-3 | 15-2) 13-5 20-8 30-4 24-6 22-6 35-4 38-8 55-1 
68—Nanaimo. ..40. 04660405 31-4 | 27-0] 25-8 | 18-0] 17-6 | 24-6] 30-8| 27-0] 25-0] 40-3] 44-8] 58-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 32-0 | 27-0 | 23-0 | 16-11] 13-7 22-8 30-7 30-6 29-7 49-4 45-5 56-2 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
6 8 fe |e a. | é 
Lae! oc - ~ obs! O 45 ao = E =) =~ - Q 
os by n n sS oo Boe no ~ eee = 
eos) ee iH eS Be tae || ese aes] oe. | SB ee | Be Ves | ss 
ce | well Sa 1 ce ES -@./ £2. |8@8 "| §8 | oes |uags| Og | 3? > a 
Gu he t O bo neo | op 53 @ wis by 
Soe | s=2) 228] SS | 8S | Sel] se (eEoe| Ba | ces ET ES! Fe | 24] Es 
BS inte | e86 b ke cas Se | aoe & $e | Ste Issn ie Praia & 
BEE | age) ShE| 4S i) eek || SSS 8k sees] Fs | Bas leze8) SE | eER| BE 
o 0) = ea 0) Ba oS) is fey S =) A oO 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
19-6 20%e! |e eaine eh 12-9 53-6 20-3 29-0 29-1 14-3 26-1 22-1 10-6 23-6 27-0 
13-0 BLS IF eo eas. (= < ciewh ek 1-7 AGe9) IF ea. ek 22-3 15-2 31-3 26-4 10-5 24-1 29-4 
11 PFE Wl Vee estes 8 edb a tc 55 LGe7h VE Beye 20-1 13-5 32-6 26-9 110-13 24-5 28-1] 1 
15 OW We eet ok le. Um nc tae 50 Wc AV iG ce cm cst 21-5 14-6 32 25-9 |b 11 23 29-4 | 2 
Ee siraghcd 6 Rabe Ohi eed cmd Albee courant ¢ 50 18 cea ote Re tome: 15-3 30 25-5 uN) 26:2 30-4 | 3 
Ae Aa: Bl Areca Aha Rariets Shab + cet Oliskg ti lel 4 Mes 2h Rete 2092 16-6 31-4 26-5 Ja 12-5 20 29 4 
ahs | babe scneme 4 PP et Mee, ale Coe al eres 4 LORE rR ey te l.teree. se 15 SUD Be tebe echt 10 25 30 5 
Ni seeiets Bae tectces, SiS Geile OLD nes 2E 8c 5 ls orotate 4 LTE ets a 21-1 16-3 32 27-4 1a 9 25-7 29°7 | 6 
8-5 PAT BA eG Bl ies ray 8 50 1378) eee Sit 39-4 LO Be ee cob 19-8 | 9-10 25-3 PSEA Weg 
erie wns # SM) # bea ereeech xe ol Bho capo d 60-9 17-5 16-5 31-5 14-1 29-1 24-8 10-9 24-1 27-2 
Airis eens 6) have guaran Bl teh eg a | bis 3 cz 60 17-8 16 27-1 14-6 30-3 24-6 }10-12 22-4 27:3 | 8 
Ab opti Bl lethal Al iy eeenteemn | baled, 5 | ey arn 17-3 15-5 33°9 12-2 29-7 24-2 1a 12-5 25-4 28-6 | 9 
Seems # PASS) Teh Pe DLA bute tia cy & 60 18 18 33°5 15-6 27:4 25-7 10 24-6 27-9 {10 
eet neh | nee = tee a A Pod obama hehe hig: 5: AVR cg | 17 pes Seah lS ake REE HIRED Pb Bg KALA Oe 8 oak ee rears [eemeetae ts a 
15-0 (Sabie Wee 8 10-0 50-0 19-2 29-6 24-1 15-1 26-6 23-1 9-2 22-3 24-9 
15 PAT as bl bli ces Soh B| Wei cud. MPO main 9 hee cura 20-7 23-3 15-9 27-7 22-6 |b 12 21-5 24-5 }12 
“Je ake Hl eae aaieses Ne, GOL Bl IeiBto oe gM |erSwrteroe 4] abs ones fe Fait 25-6 18-3 26 28597 oe Oe ite el ea De Lo 
Ah 5h 5) PR rence Gl Race SLI Scie 8) PAR ote rae DANTE SU 24-4 13 26°7 24-1 ja 9-1 20-5 24-7 114 
ei tee Bh pile SPARE eel tele ol as A s|leneoseisios 5|t Sa cteias 4| DRE aa 25 15-5 23-8 Yair W ete Sieben endecaey acy ai ube eee, WPS 
Sachse: ba Parc aaa | berets 8) eric, 0! al Mbsterbero 41 kaldealaistal 4] Keema 22-7 14-6 24-8 23:3 |b 6 23 25-1 16 
alberto Ml | eraedeie ty A MARR AL 9S DID i: oe 3 6) (osteo bo 18 18 20-8 13-9 27-9 22°5 |b 7 24 24-4 |17 
dihcvelovt Hl eters ates Nite lead Fetes «Nid Mrche avotc 5| leet ees» 22 20-4 16 24-3 23:3 8 22 25 }18 
ee ried ol Parenter tn ebroneners tl legen 58 6 ol eight cs ano 5 18 21-6 29-6 14-4 31-1 24-9 |10-11 25-5 27-2 }19 
D anegcoted 1 Oe ea DOR ee Pee 10 DOM Cree tla eth lhurk 25 14-1 27-2 20-9 |b 11 19-7 24-2 120 
18-6 BO a) eee ee 1 AUE( I bee Rar 3 29-1 19-4 30-4 13-6 24-8 21-7 10-6 23°8 26-5 
ine eae Un a ce em pee 3 Veter Que lin PR 19-3 31:6 13-9 27-8 20-2 11 24 25-5 |21 
Ab area 30) tl amae t,o HOM leererokt len 20 17 27°3 15-1 PENG I b Sette SAM Prsicieey al ih hbuae | PP 
nce A hanna oh A thee bei os Sol bag, + Ge aad 16-7 18 29-1 13 24-7 23 10 20 25-1 123 
Gi + Stok CAE eaRReT HIARG Sieue BRS SIE ie vc! oben sc Bie of neetceceeest Sl Prete ran 27-7 15-1 21-7 19-7 7:8 27-4 45-8 |24 
«hap Bhes l|B AeraaR ea TS Bees ON Pein done 0: Al hittec cc 3H Ate ce of PRRs Oe 31 ily 22-9 19-8 10 22-3 25-7 125 
ere ty A) RSNA SEERA ORES ato, 9 ln 3 a Z2OUWE le aakccsae 32-1 15-5 24-9 23-4 Ja-b10-5 25-5 25-2 126 
sear Set dl PAE PRO a Pe ire al lestibn n 2.5 dl tinh .n, ies. 3) bSirereeoubest 4 [mei ea 29-4 iio 24-6 24-4 10 24-1 27-9 }27 
ie eg [SRE SRE Al Well peer Se a alee) +! oaths ll siobo Go bl Deepa pe 15 34-4 13-5 27°6 22°8 11 23-3 27-3 128 
18 HOE Bey tie dl hate oa Abate ates 20-7 20 35°8 12-9 VOW Bihaean eas 11 24 27-3 |29 
Mec ace ei ed (lees me, Aes jets: a Paahecs Bos 0. Wl Pee stotpert 2 Dpie Recaeas 35-9 12-1 26-2 23°1 11 25 26-5 }30 
Sieh ® Alea SRE paRtst aia a MIB <5: | ben ace) 4] prope 2 es onal: 36-3 12-9 24-8 21:1 11 26 26:7 131 
Bs cA) Al beth aI a SBR) a Des Eee A hale Git [Math eeenem) AA ie a 27-7 11-9 24-1 21-9 |b 11 25-6 26-5 132 
abs hice Al NI ve. seen al Ne ear ae eR cece A so che al plana 18 32-4 13-5 22-7 20-4 ja 11-8 23 26-4 133 
eh tL Bl aiheet fein Mig ORR his, «7 | PRL da bee eae (A Ca eg 33°7 10-9 24-5 22:3 10 24 26-7 134 
Sod ae J A hee ROM (let ee OE AD a SR ba ee ae 25 11-2 23 20-2 11 22-8 26 = 35 
sigs ahs Es SA ans rh ces Al heidi a 3 OES) Hl hell eaee Be. 32 11-3 19 17 9 23 25-7 |36 
Bee ci | ech a Pages A AB os Bt al iter 4 18 vite Woe 29-4 13-3 21-5 18-7 10 23:5 26 137 
den ide F 21 Pees HE MIE catas) Albans 5 Sealey dl etek eran: PNA 31-7 12 22-6 19-8 9 23°3 25-9 138 
Sn ABE Bl Ale ten 2M bet ste A belt oo BAN Be 4 19 21-5 35-6 13-7 22-3 19-4 10 27:2 27-5 139 
BE ee cee tee tlle os ot la: mee eee PLDI | rae tate ea 25 10-8 19-2 16-4 10 24-2 26-7 |40 
srr Nee 3 JAIN Whe: eam eRe = Aeaoec 5] bah: olihiae 3 leet armeare 20 33-5 11-3 25 2242 11 25 26-9 | 41 
fee 8 Sl egret 2 ARM al Pi 2 383) e) SAB coke | kena eure 9 Pear area 34-6 13-6 22 18 10 23-3 26-5 |42 
brs ok ee Me PR ae Ml el A Mele a2) Sl ees ACR le Pe Pee a 27°5 1-4 18-5 17:5 10 20 25 148 
Shovcca Be 4) aRbce treo 1 Pats, cites PWR s stniais S| futons al IReRepme cae 23 30 14-8 27-4 27 11 22 25-6 144 
Sey Be AA ace ahaa Mbt st ooo toiled ARE se iad PaaS are. 21-8 14-8 29 24-9 13 nt eg RON 3) 
Be Se bile eg a Meese comme aN Silage, 4] alae OF tba eee 23-4 15-7 30-5 25:8 ja 12-5 25 26-6 146 
Pic eecaey 4 PRareaces MLSS a PR oars apse 4 22 22 20-4 17-5 31-4 2275 Vel aS Nae are 7-1 |47 
Js, ee A hates cea A beh din Seni A AB og oi 3 toe > Absaee, 0 esti cares 4 Dae NE i 32-4 15-3 29-2 25-5 il 23-7 26-9 148 
Adraeierae, 4 hensoneatee a RHsbe Steet 4 IMO ane | hed aieeeeact 21 Ue eee 36-7 14-8 27:8 23-5 ja 11-1 22 26°4 149 
ee eee. he, ee ie 2 emer eae agrairare OOsan i. we. alo gone 14-6 28-9 26-4 Ja 11-1 24 27-8 150 
21-5 A) Ee Ss me bee eth Sel She oie « 20-3 16-8 32-3 11-8 23-8 18-5 10-5 29-2 26-0 
18 O98 UR Worogers <as| Mais tb) [neler eat 21-5 17-1 32 11-5 24-2 19-2 11 20-7 26-6 151 
25 CA A Mie alee? PE toy Shr aban | 19 16-5 32-6 12 23-4 17-8 10 19-7 25-1 152 
23-9 ROOF |e etek 107 Ohler 24-2 21-5 26-5 13-5 29-6 16-7 11-1 20-1 20 °6 
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a ee 
2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


a eee 


Canned Vegetables 























Es A : 
° os] 3 5-4 red | 
gh -q Q ee Q yee - ; 
| ga ilea |) fol ses) if ag] Gael Be 
poraity Hei (PS | ees] 2 | sei] Se eg | ge 
sh eat. 8. | ga 1 ar 3 S 5 ag 
oe Witees Ih Be| eS So || Be ile: eee Vaee one 
os Sk aH qo be 2 mS 28 ak ot ES 
ae os Sh 8 G2 on 28 aa 6 & oo 68 
oO (ea) oD) Fy oc fa fH sl a0) .S) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
22-9 la 6-2 16-9 3-2 5-0 9-1 11-5 12-9 11-8 13-8 
22-9 6-9 16-1 3-6 5-0 8-7 12-5 14-4 11-4 13-6 
21 7:3 16 3:4 5 8-5 14-2 14 11-4 13-8 
22-4 |6-7-7-3 16-3 3-4 4.7 8-9 12-5 13-4 10-4 13-7 
22-5 6:7 15 38:5 5 9 12 14-6 10 14 
24-1 6-7 17-4 3:6 5:3 9-3 13-3 14-9 11-8 14-6 
25 = |6-7-7-3 15 3-8 5 if 10 15 12-5 12-5 
22-2 6-7 16-8 3-8 4-8 9-2 12-7 14-3 10-5 13-2 
25 |6-7-7:3 20 3-5 5-3 10 15 15 13-2 15 
21-6 7:3 16-8 3-6 4-7 9-3 13-0 13-1 11-4 12-5 
20-3 8 16-5 3-8 4.9 9-6 13-4 14-4 11-2 13-4 
23-4 7:3 17 5333 5 8-7 11-3 12-2 9-9 10-5 
22-5 |6-7-7-3 16-8 3-6 4.7 8-7 14-1 13-1 10-6 13-6 
20 O70 |e 3-5 4 10 13 12-5 WA TB |. ee: 
19-4 5-1 15-7 3-5 5-0 8-0 11-7 16-7 10-9 13-0 
20-5 6-7 15-6 4-] 5:3 8-7 12 10-5 11 12-8 
23:6 | 4-4-7 16-6 3-9 5 8-5 12-4 11-7 14 13-8 
19-8 5 13-5 2-9 5:3 8 12-6 11 10:9 13-4 
LOOM Mein. «it 17-7 3-6 4 72 10-3 10-7 12-3 12-8 
16--St. Hyaginthe: )....0):b.40...4 19-5 4 14-6 2-6 5:3 8-4 13 10-5 12-1 12-9 
yo a (0) ch a a i AL | 17-6 |4-7-5-3 17-5 3°9 5 7:5 11 9-7 14:3 14-8 
18—-Thetford:Mines.,..../.), 02. ..4 18 4-3 14-5 3-4 5 6-3 11 10-9 11-8 12-5 
19—-Montneab pve pal Pale 21 6-6-7 17:3 3-7 5 9-2 11-2 11-1 11 13 
PO ell ra ag NO acters thily wate et 18-5 | 4-7-6 14-4 3-4 by 8 11-5 10 9-5 10-9 
Ontario (average)................... 22°% 5-7 16-4 2-9 5:0 9-9 12-2 12-3 10-9 12-9 
21—Ottawa. SoSH ddes Lae 25°3 15-3-7°3 17-5 3:8 5:3 10:5 11-6 11-7 11-3 12-9 
Barr eLOORVING hic gew cc leta tested 19 14-5-5-1 14-3 3 4-8 10-3 12-2 11-8 11 13-4 
23— Kingston b ededtealciphtelal cao kee ae 20 5:3 15-3 3-1 5-2 10-1 12-4 11-6 10-5 12-8 
oes Dele ViNGs.. dogg. sco deM. eee 22-5 5 15-7 2-7 5 10:7 11-9 10-8 10 10-8 
2o-—Feterporough... ae... dcaeaes ch 20 4-7 15-6 2-9 4-4 9-9 12-1 12 10-5 13-2 
AB-OBD AWE «1 nelehots deou «ee teh 28-5 | 6-6-7 15 2-6 5-7 10-7 11-2 12-5 10-6 13-6 
ae OTe EVO... nae. 4. Peet 21 5-3-6 17-7 3-1 4-2 10-6 12-5 12-3 10-5 13-1 
28—Toronto ste ENEMA edi stata eh abe Meck 26:5 16-7-7-3 17-6 8-1 5:1 9-8 11-2 12-9 11:3 13-3 
29—Niagara Fallp,avge.c. etoua teed st 23-6 6-7 18 3 5 8-8 12-2 11-8 10-6 13-3 
30—St. Catharines................. 20-5 5-3 16-4 2-8 4-8 9-7 12-7 11-9 11-7 12-8 
Dil aA AMATIEOR ee gps. idee. Pack 29-6 |5-3-6-7 17-5 2-8 4-8 10-4 10-9 12-2 10-1 13-4 
oe--prantiord | While, ide te. ee 25-3 |4-7-6-7 16-1 2:4 4-6 10-4 11-5 11-6 10-1 12-4 
lg Ci) Sake: RES SN el a a 27-6 6 17-3 2-8 4-6 10-4 12-2 13-4 10-4 12-8 
Oe resHOLPIE r,s isk. . ahs eee 22-7 5:3 17-8 2-7 4-8 10 11-8 11-8 11-1 13-1 
35—Kitchener......... 22 6 17-4 2-5 5-1 9-9 11-9 12-4 ll 12-4 
SG WOOdStOCK: 44% in esc ietaete cet 23 4-5-3 15 2-4 4-5 9-5 11 12-6 10-7 12-9 
3/—Stratiord. .. 4... cons: Hevea St: 22-1 6 17 2-6 4-8 10-4 11-3 13-2 11-2 12-8 
Ue FOORGOBED vk 6 ice bt ee 23-1] 5-3-6 17-7 2-6 4.5 9-5 11-4 12-2 10-9 12-1 
22-2 5:3 17-7 2-6 4.8 9-9 13-3 13-5 11-6 13-5 
21:6 |4-7-5:3 16-3 2-9 5-7 9-8 13-7 12 11-8 12-5 
21-4 |6-7-7-3 16-8 2-4 4-5 9-1 13-4 12-1 10-6 12-2 
25-1 5:3 15-7 2-5 5 9-6 12 13-3 12-2 13-6 
18-5 | 5-3-6 17-5 2-5 4.2 9-3 11-3 11-5 10 12-9 
18-3 5-3 15 3-6 5 10-2 12-6 12-8 10:3 12-3 
22-8 | 6-6-7 15-5 3-8 6 8 15-6 12-2 10-5 13-4 
21-3 6 15-7 3-4 5 9-7 14-5 13 10-4 14 
22 6-7 14-7 3-6 6-3 9-3 10-9 13-7 12-2 14-1 
20-8 6 15-8 3-6 5-2 10-3 12-8 12-9 11-3 12-9 
22-3 5-3 16-6 3-2 5-2 9-9 11-7 12-6 10-6 12-7 
LLOLUINY LATA pe Rice Cates 21-8 5:3 15-8 3-4 5-4 9-1 10:7 12-1 10-9 12-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-2 5:9 15-8 3-1 5-2 10-7 11-3 14-6 12-8 15-0 
Bhai ipo 08 et Pe re 22:9 | 5-6-6 15-8 3 5-1 10 11 14-5 12-6 14-4 
Do-aisraNngon, Wh. s/46 vee ed 21-4 15-6-6-2 }......., 38-2 5-3 11-4 11-6 14-7 12-9 15-5 
Saskatchewan (average) 24-6 6-3] 18-6 3-1 4-8 9-7] 11-3] 14-9] 13-5] 15-3 
Dem OGINE Oy. 14's he san hitcmate ie 22-7 | 5-6-7 18 3 5 10-2 10:8 14-5 11-4 14-8 
Da-se tines Albork... ans sib w.amk, el 28-7 5:7 20 3-1 4.7 9-2 11-2 14-6 13-7 14-4 
HO Saskatoon: chs Aone 23-3 6°7 17-5 3-1 4-8 10-1 10-9 14-4 14 15-6 
BO MObpe Jaw.) eee 23-7 6-7 19 31074 | aaa 9-1 12-2 15-9 15 16-5 
Alberta MBVETERC) she es lage ee 24-3 6-7 16-5 3-1 4.6 9-0 10-7 13-9 13-3 15-5 
a POCIeMe Hl At: kb ele a 25 -7-6°3 15-7 3-2 5-2 9 10:5 14-2 14 15-2 
OS OTUMIDON ET |) ne. ek ee 22-2 7-4 15 3 4 9-1 11-9 14-1 13 16:3 
Bo tedmanton.. ts... cee 23 6-7 17-2 3 4.5 7:6 9 13 12-5 14-7 
60—Calgary SEA aA SSG AB ePE Coie 27-2 | 5-6:7 16-7 3 5 9-9 10-4 14-3 14-2 16-4 
61 Leth bridge: 350° ibe 24 3-8-3 17:7 3-3 4.5 9-6 11-5 13-7 12-7 15-1 
British Columbia (average) 26-9 74 19-5 3:5 5-4 viol 8-1 14-2 13-3 16-0 
Oar U OtG, rn. hee) wen 7 25-4 7-1 15 3-4 5 8-2 9-4 14-8 15-3 18-1 
63—Nelson side eS ate sion «cet Wc ceel 29-3 8-3 17 3-6 5 7°8 8-3 14 16 15-5 
64—Trail........ ewe sh 25 6:3 16:5 3:5 4-6 7-4 8 13-3 12-5 17-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 26 6-3 21-8 3°5 4-7 6-3 7-2 14-4 12-8 14-7 
66— Vancouver ee ate es ge iit aa eget tam 24-9 6-3 23-5 3-4 “5 6-6 7-2 12-8 12-4 15-4 
67—Victoria Bari we ae a eee arnt Oa 27-5 8-3 19-6 3°5 6-2 5-8 7-6 13-1 13-3 14-8 
age INES Vice agg UA aetegeliad Sean uh OER 31-6 8-3 22-5 3-5 7:4 8-1 9-8 15 12-9 16:3 
6-~ Prints, Rupert:: oo. : rake 25-4 5-4 6-2 7-2 


: 8-3 20 3-6 »4ir : . 16-2 11-4 15-4 
a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 


b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c Old potatoes. 
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Potatoes Apples 





. 2 oD 
= = re a 2 zi q 
4 > ke oo i] a) _ > S 
E 5 a A= | a hy oO a & im aie | a g Sg | 
- = = ie a4 ao = ® 2 os O38 “5 <3 
Para] ee bs a ro) om he oo, a poles s oO a e a. 
ae oS. AS Q Oni 45" 2 eS ey oD 2 ty eQ aS 
~ 2 ae =a ~ 5 Are] = 2 oh = 8 o, a ba aes 
aoe) 6g | & Se | Se € |F55| § oe ye ay fe 
$sa| ae 5 38 Ses) 2 leo 5 ge a Re Es 
Q oe) Ay Fy ca) oa é) ty oO si oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-9 6-6 | 1-359 24-1 16-9 11-8 15-6 17-2 66. 23-8 55- 41-1 
a:4 6-5 1-563 27-0 14-2 11-2 15-0 15-8 62- 24-1 56-9 38- 
5-3 7-1 27000 | 7460021. oe. Aen 14-2 12-6 14-6 17-3 65 22:8) | ss 40 
5:3 6°5 1-625 29 12:7 12-5 14-9 14:5 59 22-2 55 36 
5-8 7:8 Ci(OM | HEAQMMR iets cern ete 15 US se ed: aay 27-5 Gd Penk etree. 
5:8 5-7 1:875 20 15 11-7 15-1 17-5 65 23-8 54-5 39 
3D 5 D2 E2581) T2OMER IE ce eR ck eee - 15 ian er Oa Zoid C|/ackbatete 45 C1 eae: 
B) 6-8 2-008) FST ORE ss ae 14-8 10-4 15-2 15-7 60 25 53 38 
6-5 8 D-2598 |, T2bgB bk eee son ee: 11-5 14:3 16> St hen oa Node, 2 2G OFM ds I 40 
d°2 6-1 “Oool | EGsuam le vce Cee 15-3 11-9 14-5 15-8 67. 22°2 53-6 4Q- 
5°2 6-2 e706) | P8Ccmeit ss Bre 15-5 10-8 14-6 16-2 70 25-1 53: 43: 
4-6 CUS Sia bee Meee a ileus 3 G)oe odes wd 14:5 10-5 14:3 14-7 65 22-7 52- 37 
6 6 Cr 60) (ano sOn IE ey 16 2 14-9 1d 2: tee oc, See 20-9 55 43 
5) Elin Be Pak ee OE | ON 1 a 15 14 15: OR eRe a 20's «| ees 38 
5:3 6-9 1-139 27-0 16-8 i) 16-0 16-0 70- 24-7 57- 40- 
5:8 7:5 152) | P2ATGRIE ee 15-8 9 15-2 14-2 73° 24 64 40- 
5:4 7-1 L195 |" POAT Ee ee 19-3 17-6 15 © talon 28 Gi lov tis eee 41 
4.7 6:7 1°27 |- FOGION IE... aie 16-4 6 16-1 174 ER a Bem? 25 67 39: 
by) 8 1007) OOK epee 17 15 a Ole Aine 4 264 eee 47- 
5-5 6:3 “OO | T20580 ee. 4ae 17-7 7 17-3 TER |g Ay ee 22D lente ote 40: 
5°38 6°8 Stolotey Mts iloe! We ee Sheek de ae a 16-5 20, G-Ri aikede al BS eae. clo Re 38 
5:5 7-4 146279], SO0350 |. Ake 15 16 13-6 67- 25 50 41-7 
5-7 6-1 925 30:6 16 16:2 LO he tke 4 24-7 51 37°8 
4-8 6-4 1-31 23-3 16-9 “9 13-8 (is Of chee A 21:6 53 37°3 
5-7 6-2 1-294 23°95 17-1 0 15-4 17-8 63: 23°2 54-5 38-0 
5:9 7:4 1-25 29:3 15-5 3 15-5 18-7 75 24-1 52-5 38-4 
5-4 8 105 1) PSC DREGE meee oak ode 5 15 16-5) Poth 4 21 59-3 40 
5 7 1-37 DUBE | cana « 15-7 17-8 75 22:6 53-8 39- 
5-9 5 1-42 BD Wee oe 15-4 18-5 70 20-4 59-5 38: 
5-1 7:9 1-00 PAIS, 1 ee Sean 8 15-6 16-5 61- 24 56-5 36 
6 7-4 1-036 ZONTE tires kere. “1 16 18-2 57: 23 66-7 37° 
6-3 6°3 1-32 ZOATE eeceet: 6 16:9 1S Sines ates 2 26-5. 56 37- 
6-2 5-7 1-18 27D isc olerke 2 15 17-2 (3 21:7 54:8 36: 
5°38 5:3 Ra ee Weisjod!, Wee al ee 16:8 17-8 77 22-7 65 39: 
5:3 5-4 1-22 ZESBE sete. “7 15-6 16-8 65- 22-8 52- 37: 
6 5:5 1-094 ZO Ee. oe 6 15-1 ia 64 23-1 53 37 
6°5 5-8 1-20 . 2ORE ieee ek 2 15-7 16-8 60 22-9 54 35- 
5:8 5-7 1-19 20M |e. 6 15 LS: Te ct... tapas 20-4 53- 35: 
5 5-9 1-25 : 26'ES |). ett -.%.. “4 14-6 1G. GHRR F Adabe 8 20-8 57 35° 
5-9 5-4 1-11 SMI d\n. 4: aver hele hc sieecte tome oH) 15-4 7: 3. Rae epee 21:3 60 35> 
5 4-5 D0 ieee 8305), HA ge ey a a 3 14-6 16:5) Bt eee Dani] «\pavceitvseeree 35: 
6 6°5 1-02 : Peay | eT ae 8 15-7 UT: RA eens 23 +2 49 39- 
5-4 6 -892 - 28h |i: cee e.. °3 14-5 16-8. dee Genoa s 22-2 60 36: 
5-7 4-8 1-02 19 Bee. “1 14-8 17-6 60 24-7 42-5 38 
4-5 3°5 937 SOK 2 ernie vopeMe tty ait oko 8 14-4 LBs Jaks Ae 24-6 47 35: 
4-7 4-6 -90 TORR Ea Bee 5 14-5 16° 3. sees 2252+ acne ote se 36° 
6 4-6 1-04 . ZOE lars tek. 5 15 16-8 Jit: at nstiet 246 Dreher 34: 
5 5-5 1-25 Gil Sere ork |e amass. 16 17-7 50 22-7 45 35 
5-8 7 15457) [Sass ee ee 7 14-6 19 56:3 23-2 55 42. 
5:3 8-4 1-45 Bo IER 20 “1 16:8 20-6 69-6 26-2 58-3 40 5 
7-2 6-9 2-02 oL [ised cone 18-3 16-4 20-5 68-2 24 60 41 
7°8 7°8 1-90 SOD 2 .c tecton 19 15-8 18-7 73°7 24-8 51-2 44. 
5-7 6-4 1-52 . 30 15 6 15-8 20 69 25:8 49-6 40 
5-7 8-5 2228 | 14d ak See 17-2 9 14-9 18-7 60-2 23-8 51-4 39- 
5:3 7°7 2-00 “Oh | Auksee 14-9 7 14-9 19 60-8 22-8 49-5 40 
6-0 7-41 1-881]. 38-2 ]........ 14-9 2 16-5 18-9 66-3 24-7 55-9 43-0 
if 6-9 Le O12h Sco aen cee 15-8 2 16 18-1 61-9 22-8 48-1 42 
5 7°8 1-75 “Zh ||. se chow 14 2 17 19-6 70-6 26-5 63-6 44- 
6-7 8-7 MAUL) | 1322261). eek 18-5 6 17-5 19-4 68-2 24-9 55-9 47-9 
u 8-6 1-95 QB lidokss ane 18 6 16-6 18-8 70 25-2 54-3 47-6 
8-7 Qui \Cs66 sen ||: 5... ee eae ee 17:5 2 20:3 20 69-2 25 55-8 50 
6 8-5 1-61 “3 [los kbs 18-5 -1 16-1 19-2 68-3 24-6 58-4 47-9 
5-2 8-1 1-6D58| 133-We|| 4.2.8 e 20 3 16-9 19-4 65-2 24-6 55 46-2 
6-3 6-5 | 1-756 BO a ashsee 16-8 i) 16-5 17-9 66-4 23°8 56-6 49-1 
7-7 he | 2°82 * Del abate 18-5 8 17-3 19-2 67-7 25-1 60 50 
6:3 7 1-764 “Gate ot AG 17-7 6 16-9 17-5 69 23-5 60 51 
5-6 6 1-531 eh a se 16-6 “7 15-6 17-8 64-4 23 52-4 47-5 
6-4 6-5 1-48 “DI she dike oe 15 5 15-7 17-2 65-4 23-4 53-8 46-9 
5-4 5-9 1-68 Gib sia kee 16:3 ‘7 plrpcat 17-9 65-6 24-2 56-7 50 
7:4 6-5 | 1-474 nel Le Sheen 20-0 2 15-6 16-0 66-3 24-7 55-9 46-5 
8-5 7 CYS a gle ON Ss a a 2 17-5 18-3 75 25-6 65 50 
7-9 7:4 200) | TSS° SNe Ante... tei. -1 15-5 18 71 26 59-5 49 
8 7-1 2-025 *SPikce ane 22-5 3 15 15:8 65 25 53-3 48-3 
6-6 6°3 951 “HO ea... 20 “1 15-2 14-6 60 24-4 51-1 42-9 
6-2 5°4 915 “BE |Lakors «schol 14-5 10-6 14-5 14-4 59 23 51-3 41-7 
6-8 6-1 1-244 7 Ie aah 20-7 15-3 14-9 60:3 24-1 50-3 45 
8:3 7 1-57 Chad (rretcletns 621 ee Hoc a 16 16 72 25 62-8 48-3 
if 6 1 WOE fot ral empl 4mm tas. oma 22-5 15-7 16 68 24-8 53-7 46-7 
Sy PS ee a a ee ee ee ear aa ee Sees Pee 
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Locality 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney.............. 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3--Ambhernst.Gaic. wade ce 
4— Ebates (Bai co chee t 


Gr unO tes ce eee 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
9—Saint John.........505 
10—Fredericton.......... 
ii—Bathurst.cecc.. oa 
Quebec (average).......... 
12--Quebet i... 2.0.8 36 
13—Three Rivers........ 


Pie St SOM Ss oo unui ce gue 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Montreal............. 
OATES ROU Sale & Ranee eee 


21—Ottawa..........080. 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawa............-. 
DisOriliag \iAhe sg pe oe 
28—Toronto.......... Ase 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31--Hamiltont2........50% 
o2—sorantiord i. ....4.ha% 
BOCA LG ites «Bale was ed ee 
d4--Guelpr’ falc... .4s ek 
35—Kitchener......... % 32 


38—London., #4....7. 4.052 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury .de.....4. 008 
AG6—CWobalt. RP ince. oe kok 


48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—Port Arthur.......... 


Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winni 


baa Reging.W he. cd. 8x. 


56—Moose Jaw........... 
Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbeller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 
British Columbia(average) 
62-—Mernies ehh... 4. bed 


65—New Westminster... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67— Victoria PR Meus sie ee ec 


69—Prince Rupert........ 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


Yellow, 


in dollar lots, 


Granulated, 
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Sugar 


Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 
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unsweetened, 
per 4 Ib. tin 


Cocoa, pure, 


bo 
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J 


bo 
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Ww orw Rie Co bo OTST OO NT Ot > o> Or 


bo 
[or] 
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bo 
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XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


— 
ee 
NINTW WAIT DW DO H O10 Oo AT OUP Or Ot & CO DD AIT EO PD 


- Le) 
A ay) 3 
o | gS | & - : 
= oR % = 7 
a os sg g a 
cq Boat Sa) Ley Be 
ed Goa Era foe) Es 
35 gf eS S as 
ra hey & bk £a Sa Sy 
oD) A, D) M aeD) 
cents | cents cents cents cents 
3-1 51-7 53-0 1-7 3: 
3:2 48-3 41-5 11-9 6-1 
Sa 60 60 12-9 5-4 
3-1 40 36 12-4 6-4 
yee ct 50 35 10 i 
3-4 43 40 14 6:7 
SOL ech Eo es ee 10 5:5 
3-2 48-3 36-4 12 5-7 
3-4 60 48 15 6 
3-6 51-7 37°35 12-4 5-4 
3-1 47-5 38-2 13 5-7 
2-9 Dero 38-3 12-3 5-3 
2-9 54-2 38-3 12 5-6 
Pap) lee Wee 3 OO" Sa | eae 5 
3-3 53°6 58-0 10-4 5-3 
3:3 56-7 65 10:3 5-2 
4.4 54 60 10-8 5-6 
3-1 56:3 57-4 10-8 5-2 
2-4 50 60 10 5-5 
3°6 50.2. | Se ee 9-4 oe 
3-4 60 60 10 6 
3:3 45 50 11-7 5:3 
2-9 54-8 56-2 10-2 5-1 
3°4 55-8 55 10-6 5 
3-0 49-9 54-5 11-0 5-4 
2-9 60-8 60-6 10:8 5-4 
2-7 57 49-8 1162 5-1 
3-3 50-7 47-9 10:6 5-5 
3-2 56-7 60-1 11-5 if 
3°5 50 48 10-9 5:8 
3-1 51-7 55 10-9 5-6 
2-8 47-5 53°3 10-5 5-5 
2-7 49.8 48-1 9-5 5-2 
3-1 AGS 72s ok Oe 10 6 
3-2 50 58-3 11 5-6 
2-6 42-7 52 9-8 6 
3 54 61-9 10 5-8 
2-9 52-5 55-7 10 5-7 
3 44.2 53-3 10-4 5-6 
2-6 42-5 48-3 10:3 5-2 
2-9 56 54-5 10-7 5 
2-7 49-9 52-5 10-8 5-6 
2-9 48-3 55 10-2 5-2 
3-2 54-6 58-3 11-3 6 
3-2 60) Bie ae See 10-4 4-8 
DeSw leat odie nt 60 10-3 5-4 
3°3 AG Beak os nee 10-5 6-1 
2-4 43-3 50 10 5:7 
3-6 56-7 60 14 4-8 
3°3 45 50 14 iy 
3-5 45 50 11-5 5 
3-5 Ase da ome ee Mss 3 
3-8 46-2 56-7 12-5 5 
2-8 49.4 53-3 10-6 5-1 
2-5 55-7 64 12-2 Ong) 
3:0 52°3 56-0 12-2 5-9 
2-9 47-5 53-7 11-9 6-7 
3 OF 58-3 12-5 5 
3-1 54:3 46-7 14.0 6-6 
2-8 48-3 40 13-5 6 
3:3 54 40 15 7: 
3-1 51-7 60 15 6 
3+2 63273) as. eee 12-5 6-9 
3-3 52-0 58-1 13-7 5:8 
3°3 63-6 65 13-2 5-7 
3:5 4735), \na non ae 15 5-7 
3-4 51-5 50 12-4 5-8 
3:5 50 62-5 13-2 (eal 
3 47-5 55 14-7 4-6 
3-4 55-7 59-2 12-6 5:7 
a Re eee PE 13-8 5 
4-1 64 62 14-7 5 
3°5 60 60 12-5 6 
3-1 49-2 61-7 12-4 5 
2°9 55 55 11-6 6-4 
2:9 50 56-2 11-8 5:3 
4-3 61:7 60 14-2 5-7 
3°3 00) F bade Bie 10 7:5 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses witb 


pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 





Anthracite coal, 
per ton 


16: 
16-75-17-00 
18-00 
17-70-18 - 20 
15-50-16-00 
17-50 
16-75-17-00 
20-500 
19-50 
21-50 
23-375 
22-50-23 -00 


oe) @ alte (Oe «6! ee) ©: 
ed 
eC ae ey 
a ea ery 
es 
CC ee ey 





ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
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Wood 
Ris VER SS Ee y Bod | 2 ee ys ae [=| 
= ht My 
Ss . an 
g E A ar une 
S bh > ZX w 3) 
5 fe tae) ont Tiss) >oU rls) a. 
BS ee see eee || sae ee 
Se o of igo} oO ae < bee ta $e 3 2 
20 - Ho hg oO roe PX oO 4290 = 
2. ra a 2a 3.2 Se AS eal 3 
fa oO en] ea) DN 7) = oO 
$ $ $ $ C. 
9-702 12-267 11-444 13-978 8-569 10-475 8-981/28-0 
8-853 12-100 9-083 10-583 6-800 8-400 6-000)30-4 
7-00-7-25 9-20-9-60 6-00 GOON ae RIEL en peers ten ide it ade 30-4 
SES AR eee 8 aS 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 {30-8 
8-00-9-25 13-00 9-00 10:00 6-00 7-00 5-00 128 
9-00-11-00 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |32 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 130 
8-50-9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 {31 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 6-75 8-00 7-50 129-3 
10-813 13-000 9-375 10-625 6-000 8-250 5-700|27-4 
10-50-12-5u¢ 13-00¢ 9-00¢ 10:00¢ 7:-00g 8-00g g 29-6 
11-00-12: 50 12-00-14: 00- 13.00-16. 00 14-00-17: 00- 6- oy 8: 00 7-50-10: 00 8:00-9:00 |27-7 
8-00-12: 00 13-00 6-00 7:00 ANOUK} I Sheet ial 4-80-6-40c/27-1 
BOP O0 chy hy ee cteh cs 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 3-00¢}25 
9-375 12-406 12-333 13-063 9-083 9-688 8-929|26-3 
10-00 11-00 11-50 11-50 |9-00-10-00} 9-00-10-00 12-00 |22-8 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14-00c 7-00 |29 
9-00 12-00 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 10:00 |27-1 
EME Steet Ris eee eh eee ler ok ee I ae RTO EO ea gl din fi UE es Ce Se 25 
7:50-8-00 12-00))2.26 ee ad. 13.338-16.667el. 65. .640.. 9833al2 66 7c) Naas be ae. 24-7 
9-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10- pes 9-00¢}25 
11-00 14-000 |: oe aes ers SeQ0Cise5-.08. 3:00¢/26-8 
10:00 |12-00-12-50 |15. a Ay 03} 16-00-18-00 10-00 | 11- re 00 12-00-16-00c/30-4 
9-25 13-50 1-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 7-500/26-2 
10-259 11-396 12. 474 15-630 9-553 11-856 10-003|26-2 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-00 |27-6 
9-25 LE 00: sapere TSe00C| ek es sk: iS S(ULOXe FR Pearee ee oP ls 26 
7-50 12-50 14:00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15,-00¢/28 
Lee. ate 12-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 | 9-00-10-00 /26-8 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 {26 
10-00 9-95 14-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 [26-7 
9-50-11-C0 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c¢|29°3 
11-25 |11-50-12-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 |26 
g g g g g g 3 26 
g g g g g g g 22:3 
9-00 10-00 16-00 17-00 14-00 15-00 12-00 }25-7 
11-75 By ae: TAO MATERE I Pewee OY | stethcls ck ns 13-00 8-348e/24-9 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c}22 
9-50 | 9-50-11-50 14-00 15-50 10-00 10S SOLU Y8 Ae OPiS Se 23-2 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 |. 16:00 18-00 12-00 AOU Pern. eet eres 24 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00c 9-00 TOBOOC| Mh bee 19-3 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 16-00 s(¢eSo(0 Gal fie ahate, eee 14-00 17-00 /21-8 
12-00 12250) [vee see LS OU GLOR. |. hey i 11-25c 11-25¢e/24-1 
9-00-11-50 |10-25-11-50 }...... B icin IG Ue | Saar ey 2 ee Sy oe 12-00¢}23-2 
10-00 900) lane eee YA DOI C bei 5 eae 16-00c} 7-50-10-50¢}23-7 
8-00¢ 10-00g g ce & g 22-00 g ec & g 16-00 c & g 12-00 [25 
9-50 122500 |. eee VACUO ch keen seb Ss 6 MEE tie eee Eee ae? 25 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |20-7 
WD O AGE & sche Riek 2 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 [83-7 
9-00-13 -00 13:00) et aeiae vere LS O0GHE .. ..ahe. -12-00c 12-75¢|31-6 
12-00 11-00 12-00 13-50 anes 00") 9-00-12"00e). oe. 31 
14-00=14°50.1| 1450215005) (/0,8 Boe Be. 26: 0-6:00} 7-50-9-00c}............ 35 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00 128-3 
9-50-12-00 13-00 9-50 11-00c 9-00 10-00¢ 7-50 129-5 
9-00-12-00 | 9-75-12-50 8-50 9-50 8-00 9-00 7-00 }29-2 
10-375 15438 bcm xe lend eke diols « 8-625 9-250 7-500)26-6 
12-00h LO-O0) eee eee eae nen 6-50-10:50) 8-50-11-50 6-00 {28-2 
6: 50=11-00hIT4- 002162 752|. PA Mi ea he tek nf Ace 8-00- 9-50} 8-00- 9-00 9-00 |25 
9-250 MF ADS) te, Spretey eal letercpeeaye oh, ats « 8-250 10-625 11-167|27-6 
OF 7O=12- 2501145 00-1650) dis. eee all” terete ade ec 10-00-10-50)11-00-12-00 }|11-00-13-00 |28-3 
9-00-10-00h LO400' |. FAAP Ee ieee cok ieee 5-00-6-50} 6-50- 8-00 |........... 30 
7-50-10-00h 1 7A Oba ee See G86 CS ees 8-00-9-50i) 8-50-11-00 8-50 126-4 
6: 00-99-50 hi 16-95-1835 [50a alles eae chartee Ale os ete 14-00¢ 13-00c¢/25-8 
6-500 10-000) 5.) telat s. 6-000 8-000 4-125 ey 
g 5 
6 O0bi 5. sekibee alesbeee . (ae een i hee? SL ae : hig | ees eA 4-50 30 
5300-46; OO hats OL Lee, See | Rae 6-00 8-00 4-00 |28-4 
8-50-10-00h|z & f 10-00 g g 6-00g¢ g 4-00g)30 
AROG=UGeOO DSH taee Geer eal tie hE oe ee ae cal. eal eae, 4-00 130 
9-795 M0440) arr ee Bea. ES 9-600 9-756 5-164/34-4j 
GAZ DINO TO et See ew spel ee emer eT Oa ent: chen ae 2-00 16-00 5-00 |40 
9-50-11-50 UPAST {US PER AE Ges © 1 be coh I DB oh 9- gute? 00} 12-00-13-00i 5-625¢}40 
9-00-10-00 13350 se tti Ne acipal's Suanes hia <o 9-00 1-00 6-50ele: - ak 
9-75-10-75 BUSOOF [ete ce Meee cas cero wanies |ertek o'eetes a 5-00 4-00 {29-8 
9-50-10-50 TLE OO A saben taeraan one a AMARA ade) cebeerdr alee 7-00 4-75 128-2 
9-75-10-75 Oe OMe: ate cue tae ale eis pes crea 7-50 9-544¢ 4-772¢)34-1 
PCOS BS DUB ene eet UHPRR CII cise nM teeN ablations ees 6-00 5-50 {33-8 
12 OO-1A DOME: SURE RE <\aet BERRI So. eat 8.00-12.00i] 9-00-13-00i]............ 5 


f Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company Bouse $20, ae $40-$60. 


h. Lignite. i. 





Including birch. 





, 1047 
(oO oo ne eas 0 1 i A aaa oes bese eats ie 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 19 


Rent 
2 | 
8s Si d 
© SI Six-roomed | 2 Toome 
at house with house ce 
% 3|modern con-| COMP ete 
2] veniences, sg . 
ok oa 
oh per month veniences, 
= per month 
c. $ $ 
10-2 27-629 19-664 
10-4 24-333 16-333 
10-7/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
10-9 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
10-3/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
10-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
11-3}21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
9-8 25-759 19-250 
9-6|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 
10 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-6 23-278 14-875 
O97 127 O00-8o200.1 | Sehywee ee: 12 
10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 [13 
9-5}20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 114 
10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 116 
9-1)23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
9-7 13-00 8-00 |18 
9-4/20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 [19 
9-4/22-00-30-00 |12-00-22-00 |20 
9-8 28-946 21-050 
9-9}25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-2/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-6}18-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |23 
10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00~-18-00 |27 
9-7)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
9:2125-00-39-0) |18-00-23-00 }29 
9-8/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-6/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
9-9/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-7 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
10 |25-00-35-00 |18:00-22-00 |34 
9-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 |35 
9-7/27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
9-9/30-00-40-00 |19:00-25-00 |37 
9-9/30-00-45-00 |17-00-80-00 |38 
9-9/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
9 |25-00-30-00 }20-00-25-00 |40 
9-7|30-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 |41 
10 1|30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
9-4}20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
10 n 25-00 145 
10 22-00 14-00 |46 
10 p 20-00-80-00 |47 
11-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-7|25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 [50 
10-0 32-500 22-000 
10-3130-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |51 
9-7|25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-2 32-500 21-250 
10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |53 
11-1)25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-3]30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 55 
9-3/25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
10-3 30-875 21-375 
10-6 27-50 20-00 |57 
10:3 e r 58 
10-1 35-00 25-00 |59 
10-6/25-00-37-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
9-7 30-00 18-00 |61 
12-4 26-563 20-375 
13+] 20-00 18-00 |62 
13-1/22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
13-7/32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-7]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10 27-50 24-0) 166 
12-4]20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
11-7}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 168 
13-7/30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 169 
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[INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug. | July | Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 1929] 1930} 1931 1931 
*All commodities................ 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-0/102-6] 99-1] 98-3] 95-3] 98-4] 83-7| 71-7] 71-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

T. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0/103-5} 86-2} 83-7/100-6! 98-6]102-1] 88-41100-1] 75-1] 57-6] 56-1 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-91127-1]145-1]109-6] 96-0] 95-0/100-3] 97-8]100-3/111-2}109-9] 92-1] 71-1] 70-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 

tile Productaryt ede. 60 | 58-2]157-11176-5| 96-0}101-7)116-9]112-5| 99-7] 92-7] 98-8] 91-1] 79-9] 74-2] 73-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers. Se Saree seh. Wat 44 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3/113-0)101-6}100-1] 98-8] 98-6] 94-0] 86-6] 79-6] 78-6 
V. Iron and its Products.. 39 | 68-9]156-7/168-4}128-0]104-6)115-8]104-5} 99-3] 96-3] 92-51 93-8] 90-7] 87-1] 86-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals “and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5| 97-1) 97-3} 95-3]/103-9]100-7] 90-8} 91-9] 98-5] 74-4] 62-5] 60-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PrOGUCtSY. Ss who de ne be 73 | 56-8] 82-3/112-1/116-6]107-0)104-4/100-3} 99-2; 94-0} 92-2] 93-6] 90-5] 85-1] 85-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Guctel: Rega eee, aes 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5}117-0)105-4]104-4| 99-6] 99-7) 99-5] 95-1] 95-3] 92-2] 86-8] 86-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0) 95-1} 93-7] 97-2] 98-9} 95-1] 95-9} 96-3] 86-3] 76-0] 75-7 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCON eee Oy, Hee 116 | 61-8}119-4}151-0}105-4] 90-2) 91-2] 97-7| 97-8] 99-2]101-11103-7] 87-2] 69-9] 69-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods. - 88 62-2] 91-4/126-3}111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-5] 99-5] 92-3} 92-5] 91-3] 85-7] 80-0} 79-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 | 67-4/1381-5}163-1}112-8} 99-1] 97-8}104-9] 99-6]100-1] 94-3]100-2] 79-9] 67-4] 66-3 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1} 80-4/108-6}113-8/104-1/102-5} 99-2] 97-1] 97-9] 92-81 94-9] 91-2] 89-1] 89-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 829 | 69-1/138-3}170-4/112-6] 98-2] 97-1]105-5} 99-9]100-3] 94-5/100-8} 78-6] 65-0] 63-8 
Building and construction 
materials iy, Seen ee 4. 97 | 67-0}100-9)144-0}122-8/108-7|111-9]102-9}100-0) 97-0} 98-1} 99-2] 87-8] 83-3] 82-1 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 | 69-5}147-21176-6/110-2] 95-8] 93-7)106-2| 99-9]101-0} 93-7]101-2] 76-6] 61-0] 59-7 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Da Niel =) (0 Cin Pues We oa Ae 167 | 58-2/131-3)169-5}103-4| 89-1) 89-3]102-3] 98-3]100-5) 88-1! 97-0} 73-9] 58-0] 56-6 
IB AMI AL re eee. Ee 90 | 70-4}129-9)146-6/109-6] 95-5] 95-6]/100-6] 97-2] 97-1]106-3]105-4] 88-7] 71-6] 71-2 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 | 62-6/132-7/161-4)102-6] 86-6] 79-8/100-3] 97-3/104-5| 94-8]109-2] 75-7] 55-4] 54-7 

TE WMiarine ss. Ma oer er | ee 16 64-4/111-1)111-7| 91-6} 91-9} 83-6} 98-3]100-2} 99-1]100-3}103-0) 88-3] 72-5] 72-1 
PRE Worestes er Gore oh, Ore 52 63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3}113-0]101-6/100-1} 98-7] 98-5] 93-8] 86-3] 79-5) 78-4 
Ty foil Goa (eves BEA eerie acid OA SE 183 67-0)111-3/1381-4}117-6}105-8}105-8|101-6] 99-8} 93-2] 91-2] 93-0} 87-3] 80-1) 80-2 
All raw/(or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8)120-7}155-7/107-5| 94-8] 91-1|100-8] 97-6)100-9} 93-7]102-3] 77-1] 60-8] 59-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 

iy) ere, cee ncn tae Smee te ee 276 | 64-8/127-6/156+8}116-7/100-5)103-1}103-8| 99-3] 96-3] 95-0] 94-5] 85-4] 74-3] 73-6 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 

(Continued from page 1040) 1913, 100; 1914, 107:0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 


1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 19238, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107°4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 


1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1980, 
158°8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107°5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change in the 
average, sirloin steak being up from an aver- 
age of 28-8 cents per pound in July to 28-9 
cents in August and round steak from 23-7 
cents per pound in July to 23-9 cents in 
August, while rib roast and shoulder roast 
were lower, the former being down from an 
average of 21-7 cents per pound in July to 
21-5 cents in August and the latter from 15-6 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








Fuel 
and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-}| All 
Light ing Ties |i 


———— | —— | | | SS 


116 154 | 158 137 164 7140 
111 153 | 7158 137 164 138 
110 154] 7158 131 163 137 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. tRevised. 


_in July to 6-6 cents in August. 


cents per pound in July to 15-2 cents in 
August. Veal was generally lower at an aver- 
age price of 16-5 cents per pound in August 
as compared with 17-5 cents in July. This 
compares with an average price of 23:3 cents 
per pound in August, 1930. Mutton was also 
slightly lower in the average at 26 cents per 
pound. Fresh pork was up from an average 
price of 23-2 cents per pound in July to 24°5 
cents in August, while salt pork declined from 
22-6 cents per pound in July to 22-2 cents in 
August. Boiled ham was substantially higher, 
averaging 56-6 cents per pound in August as 
compared with 49-8 cents in July. The in- 
creases were less pronounced in the western 
provinces. Lard was again lower at an aver- 
age price of 14-3 cents per pound in August, 
as compared with 14:6 cents in July. The 
price in August, 1930, was 21 cents. 

Eggs showed a seasonal advance, fresh being 
up from an average of 24-4 cents per dozen in 
July to 26-1 cents in August, and cooking 
from 20-3 cents per dozen in July to 22-1 
cents in August. Advances were reported 
from most localities. These prices compare 
with 37:3 cents per dozen for fresh eggs in 
August, 1980, and 33-3 cents per dozen for 
cooking. Milk was unchanged at an aver- 
age price of 10-6 cents per quart. Butter 
also showed a slight seasonal increase in most 
localities, dairy being up from 28-3 cents 
per pound in July to 23-6 cents in August 
and creamery from 26-8 cents per pound in 
July to 27 cents in August. Cheese was 
again lower at an average price of 22-9 cents 
per pound, as compared with 23-5 cents in 
July and 31:4 cents in August, 1930. 
mcechanged at an average price 
per pound. Flour was down in 
the average from 3:3 cents per pound in 
July to 3:2 cents in August. Beans were 
down from an average of 6-1 cents per pound 
in July to 5:9 cents in August and onions 
from an average price of 7:5 cents per pound 
The price of 
potatoes showed a seasonal advance with the 
marketing of the new crop. The average 
price per bag of ninety pounds was $1.36 in 
August, as compared with $1.03 in July. The 
price in August, 1930, was $2.18 per ninety 
pounds. Prunes averaged 11-8 cents per 
pound in August, 12 cents in July and 15°6 
cents in August, 1930. Anthracite coal was 
up from an average price of $15.99 per ton 
in July to $16.17 in August. Higher prices 
were reported from St. John, Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Thet- 
ford Mines, Hull, Kingston, Belleville, Peter- 
borough, Oshawa, Orillia, St. Catharines, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, Stratford, Chatham and 


Bread was 
of 6:2 cents 
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Timmins. Hard wood was down from an 
average price of $11.72 per cord in July to 
$11.44 in August. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 55-1 
cents per bushel in August as compared with 
57-3 cents in July. The high price for the 
month was about 58 cents per bushel reached 
on the 20th and the low 51 cents per bushel 
reached early in the month. Coarse grains, 
for the most part, showed a movement similar 
te that in wheat, western barley being down 
from an average of 32-3 cents per bushel to 
31-8 cents; flax from $1.18 per bushel to $1.04; 
western oats from 29-4 cents per bushel to 
28-3 cents; and rye from 32-7 cents per bushel 
to 29:4 cents. The price of flour at Toronto 
declined from $5 per barrel to $4.80. The 
corresponding price in 1913 for this grade of 
flour was $5.37 per barrel. Granulated sugar 
at Montreal was unchanged at $4.56 per cwt. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from 
6-3 cents per pound to 5:3 cents. The decline 
was said to be due to the fact that stocks 
were increasing rapidly and that consumption 
was declining. In livestock, steers at Toronto 
advanced from $6.02 per hundred pounds to 
$6.45 but declined at Winnipeg from $5.57 
per hundred pounds to $5.45. Veal calves at 
Toronto advanced from $6.67 per hundred 
pounds to $8.52 but showed little change at 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ets following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the move- 
ments of prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest quarterly table showing 
cost of living and wholesale prices index num- 
bers for various countries appeared ih the 
Laspour GazeTre for July. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
61.5 for July, a fall of one per cent for the 
month and of 14.2 per cent from July, 1930. 
Foods declined 3.4 per cent, while industrial 
materiais advanced-0.2 per cent. 


Winnipeg at $5.59 per hundred pounds. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto were down from $9.07 per 
hundred pounds to $7.29 and at Winnipeg 
from $8.07 per hundred pounds to $6.35. The 
price of lambs at Toronto declined from $9.36 
per hundred pounds to $7.86, at Wuinnipeg 
from $7.64 per hundred pounds to $6.29, and 
at Montreal from $8.02 per hundred pounds 
to $6.92. Creamery butter at Montreal was 
unchanged at 24 cents per pound, while at 
Toronto the price advanced from 24-2 cents 
per pound to 24-5 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were up from 25-5 cents per dozen to 
30:4 cents and at Winnipeg from 20-2 cents 
per dozen to 25-3 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York was substantially lower, the aver- 
age price being 7-2 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 9-3 cents in July. The lower 
prices were said to be due to the increased 
estimates of the 1931 crop and to uncertainty 
regarding the disposal of the extensive hold- 
ings of the Federal Farm Board. Raw wool 
was 1 cent per pound lower at 14 cents. White 
pine lumber declined from $85 per thousand 
board feet to $80. Spruce was also down from 
§27-$29 per thousand board feet to $22-$24. 
Wire nails were down from $2.90 per keg to 
$2.20 and galvanized barbed wire declined 
from $3.70 per hundred pounds to $3.50. In 
non-ferrous metals, electrolytic copper at 
Montreal declined from $9.39 per hundred 
pounds to $8.86 and wire bars at New York 
from $7.75 per hundred pounds to $7.50. Tin 
was up from an average price of 26-8 cents 
per pound to 29 cents. Crude oil at Sarnia 
advanced from $1.88 per barrel to $2.08. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1927 = 100, was 62.5 at the end of July, a 
decline of 1.7 per cent for the month. All 
five groups were included in the decline, the 
greatest fall being in the minerals group 
amounting to 3.7 per cent due to a decrease 
of 12.4 per cent in copper with smaller de- 
creases in certain other minerals. 


The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877 — 100, was 80.2 at the end of July, 
a fall of 2.9 per cent for the month and of 
15 per cent from July, 1930. During the 
month of July, foodstuffs declined 3.1 per 
cent and industrial materials 2.8 per cent, all 
of the six sub-groups being included in the 
movement, 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Minister of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 145 at August 1, a fall of 1.4 per 
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cent for the month, due to lower food prices, 
chiefly potatoes. Rent, clothing, fuel and 
hght and sundries were unchanged from the 
previous month, 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 111.7 for July, a decline of 
0.5 per cent for the month. Agricultural 
products and manufactured products both de- 
clined, while colonial products and industrial 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
were higher than in June. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914 = 100, was 137.4 for July, a decline of 
0.3 per cent for the month, due to small 
decreases in food, clothing and sundries; the 
heat and light group was slightly higher, 
while rent was unchanged, 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the 
base 1913100, (pre-war currency) was 91.5 
for July, a decline of 0.7 per cent for the 
month. Increases were noted in textiles and 
minerals and metals, but all other groups 
were lower than in June. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913 = 1000, was 1394 for June, a de- 
cline of 0.4 per cent for the month. Foods 
and metals and minerals were higher, but all 
of the other main groups showed declines 
from the May level. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—Tle index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 


1926 = 100, was 70.0 for July, showing no 
change from the June level. There were no 
marked changes in any one of the main 
groups. Small increases in the food group, 
hides and leather products, fuel and lighting 
materials, metals and metal products were 
offset by declines in farm products, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs, housefurnish- 
ing goods and miscellaneous commodities. 
No change was recorded in the textile group. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption was $8.4904 
at September 1, a decline of 3.4 per cent for 
the month, which is the lowest recorded in 
twenty years or since May, 1911. The 
principal declines in the: month occurred in 
breadstuffs, hides and leather and _ textiles, 
while smaller decreases were noted in live- 
stock, oils, naval stores and miscellaneous 
commodities. Increases occurred in pro- 
visions, fruits, metals, coal and coke and 
building materials, while chemicals and drugs 
were unchanged, 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
per capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included was $141.724 at Septem- 
ber 1, a decline of 2.7 per cent for the month. 
Except for a small increase in dairy and 
garden produce, all groups declined, the 
principal fall occurring in breadstuffs. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1913 = 100, was 150.3 for June, a decline of 
6.5 per cent from last December. All groups 
were included in the movement, but the 
greatest decrease was in food amounting to 
13.8 per cent for those six months. 

The index number of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, on the base 1923 = 
100, was 85.9 for July, showing no change from 
June, Small increases in food, fuel and light 
and sundries were offset by declines in hous- 


-ing and clothing. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Liable for Injury to Third Party 
Where Workman Obeyed Orders 


In October, 1929, the vice-president of an 
engineering company went, in the course of 
his duties, on board a collier that had been 
chartered by the company and was lying at 
the Dominion Coal Company’s dock at Mont- 
real. On going ashore, as he stepped off the 
gangplank, he was struck and severely in- 
jured by a coal car which had been released 
from the top of the coal company’s coal 
chute and was being returned empty to the 
coal yard. In an action brought against the 


Dominion Coal Company by the injured man 
the Superior Court at Montreal found that 
the defendant was lable for damages under 
Articles 1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code of 
the Province of Quebec. These Articles read 
as follows:— 

1053. Every person capable of discerning 
right from wrong is responsible for the damage 
caused by his fault to another, whether by 
positive act, imprudence, neglect or want of 


skill. 

1054. He is responsible not only for the 
damage caused by his own fault, but also for 
that caused by the fault of persons under his 
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control and by things which he has under his 
ees and employers are responsible for the 
damage caused by their servants and work- 
men in the performance of the work for which 
they are employed. 

In regard to Article 1054 the judgment 
stated: “It is admitted that the coal car, 
track, and wharf in question were all under 
the control of the company defendant at the 
time of the accident. It is also admitted that 
the plaintiff’s injuries were caused by his be- 
ing struck by the said coal car. The de- 
fendant in order to escape liability must 
prove that it could not have prevented the 
aecidentony?, 12PWeL Under Article 1054 plain- 
tiff is not bound to prove fault or negligence 
on the part of the defendant; nor can de- 
fendant escape by merely proving that it was 
guilty of no fault or negligence. To escape, 
defendant must prove that it was unable by 
the exercise of all reasonable means to pre- 
vent the damage. 


“Counsel for the defendant has suggested 
that art. 1054 can have no application to the 
present case for the reason that in this case 
there was an intervention of human 
agency. ... It cannot be suggested that the 
man, whose duty it was to release the coal 
car at the top of the chute was guilty of any 
fault or acted in any way differently from 
that in which his duty required him to act. 
The evidence shows that it was simply his 
duty to release the car and allow it to go 
back by gravity of its own accord and that 
he did not in any way interfere with the 
return of the coal car unless he were signalled 
te do so by someone at the coal tower; and 
there was a distance of about five acres be- 
tween the two. How can it be said that any 
human agency intervened to cause the ac- 
cident? 3u', 


“There can be no doubt that art. 1054 is 
applicable to the present case. What proof 


has the company defendant offered to show — 


that it could not have prevented the ac- 
cident? I do not see any. There can be no 
doubt that had the coal car in question 
been provided with a light or equipped with 
a warning bell or had some employee of the 
defendant been on the car or stationed im- 
mediately opposite the gangway for the pur- 
pose of stopping persons from crossing when 
the car was descending, the accident would 
have been prevented. There is an entire 
absence of proof that the defendant took any 
such precautions and defendant, is, therefore, 
hable under Art. 1054.” 

The Court also found the company liable 
under Article 1053, “it being negligent and at 
fault in failing to equip said coal car with a 
proper light and with a bell or other warning 


device and in failing to take reasonable 
measures to protect persons on the premises 
from’ such danger. . As the occupier of 
premises the company defendant owed a de- 
finite obligation to the plaintiff, who was 
upon the defendant’s premises on lawful 
business in the interests of the defendant 
and as such was an invitee of the defen- 
dant. . . The company defendant in the pre- 
sent case failed to take any reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect the plaintiff. Even if 
defendant’s evidence to the effect that the 
lights used for the operating of the towers 
were on at the time of the accident, it is 
clear that these lights were not intended to 
and could not light the wharf surrounding the 
towers. . . In any event the company de- 
fendant owed the plaintiff protection quite 
apart from and beyond the matter of afford- 
ing him light, and should have given him 
some adequate warning of the approach of 
the car in question.” 

Damages against the defendant were as- 
sessed at $10,361, with interest and costs. 

Howes versus Dominion Coal Company, 
Lid. (Quebec) 1931, (Rapports Judiciaires, 
Cour Supérieure, vol. 69, page 305). 


Workman’s Delayed Claim for Municipal 
Fair Wage Rate 


A workman was employed by a contractor 
on street work in the City of Quebec, re- 
celving payment at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour. After about three months, he heard 
that the employer’s contract with the City 
contained the provision that the workmen 
employed should be ratepayers of the City 
and that they should be paid at the rate of 
40 cents an hour, and he claimed payment 
of the difference between the two rates of 
pay. The Superior Court disallowed the 
workman’s claim, holding that a stipulation 
as to the wages to be paid, such as was con- 
tained im the employer’s contract with the 
City, could only be invoked by workmen in 
the absence of any contrary agreement. with 
their employer, and that a workman who 
accepts a lower rate without protest has no 
right after the period of his employment to 
claim payment of the difference between that 
and the stipulated rate; a workman who 
agreed to a lower rate without being aware 
of the existence of the stipulated rate might, 
on learning that it existed, ask that the agree- 
ment be cancelled, but could do so only on 
the ground that he had entered into it 
through a misunderstanding. 

Juneau versus Plamondon et Cité de Que- 
bec, 1931, vol. 69. (Rapports Judiciaires de 
Quebec, Cour Supérieure, page 327). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CONSIDERABLE increase in employ- 

ment was shown at the beginning of 
September, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,798 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically every industry excevt 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business operations. These firms 
employed 972,537 persons, as compared with 
955,991 in the preceding month. The employ- 
ment index number (with the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as the base equal to 100), 
stood at 107-1 on September 1, as compared 
with 105-2 on August 1, 1931, and with 116:6, 
126°8, 119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 97-8, 94-2. 101-2, 
94:8 and 89:8 on September 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The increase on September 
1 was largely due to increased highway con- 
struction undertaken for the relief of unem- 
ployment in Quebec. 

At the beginning of September the percent- 
age of idleness reported to the Department of 
Labour by local unions was 15-8 in contrast 
with 16-2 per cent at the beginning of August, 
1931, and 9-3 per cent at the beginning of 
September, 1930. The September percentage 
was based on the reports received by the 
Department of Labour from an aggregate of 
1,833 labour organizations, with a total mem- 
bership of 197,863 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume of 
business, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected was somewhat. lower than 
that of the previous month and considerably 
below that recorded daily during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Vacancies in 
August, 1931, numbered 26,809, applications 
71,383 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 25,662. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was somewhat lower at 

34559—14 


$8.03 for September, as compared with $8.20 
for August; $10.38 for September, 1980; $11.64 
for September, 1929; $11.15 for September, 
1928; $10.87 for September, 1927; $10.94 for 
September, 1926; $10.81 for September, 1925; 
$10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 
for September, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was again slightly lower at 70-0 for 
September, as compared with 70-9 for August; 
82-1 for September, 1930; 97-8 for September, 
1929; 95:4 for September, 1928; 97-1 for Sep- 
tember, 1927; and 98-5 for September, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by industrial 
disputes in Canada in September was much 
greater than the corresponding losses in the 
preceding month and in September last year. 
Sixteen disputes were in progress at some time 
during the month, involving 3,748 workers and 
resulting in the loss of 35,464 working days. 
Corresponding figures for August, 1931, were: 
eight disputes, 886 workers, and 9,864 working 
days; and for September, 1930, twelve dis- 
putes, 2,990 workers, and 13,188 working days. 


During September the De- 


Disputes partment of Labour re- 
Industrial ceived an application for 
Investigation the establishment of a 
Act Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation in connection 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and its machine shop employees over 
a reduction in working hours per week; the 
Minister of Labour discussed the situation 
with a committee of the machinists’ union, 
and it was decided to leave the matter in 
abeyance for the time being. An application 
was also received in connection with a dispute 
that had arisen in the coal mines in Estevan 
District, Saskatchewan, and a commissioner 
was appointed to investigate and report upon 
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the causes and circumstances leading to the 
dispute. Details of the proceedings under the 
Act during the month appear on page 1065 of 
this issue. 


“Government Intervention 
Government in Labour Disputes in Can- 
intervention ada” was the title of an 
in labour article published as a sup- 
disputes in plement to the Lasour 
Canada Gazerre in March, 1925, 


being a reprint of an article 
by Margaret Mackintosh of the Department 
of Labour appearing in Queen’s Quarterly, 
January-March, 1924. There has been con- 
siderable demand for this publication and a 
revised and enlarged edition has just been 
issued as Bulletin No. 11 of the Industrial Re- 
lations Series of publications of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The original article was written when the 
constitutional validity of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, probably the best 
known of the Canadian laws for the pre- 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes, 
was before the courts in the action brought 
by the Toronto Electric Commissioners to re- 
strain a board of conciliation and investigation 
from proceeding to inquire into a dispute be- 
tween the commission and its employees. The 


final judgment in the case was given by the. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
January, 1925, and the Act was amended io 
bring it into line with the decision. The 
article deals at some length with the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and with the Do- 
minion Conciliation and’ Labour Act. An 
outline is given, too, of the history of the dif- 
ferent provincial enactments providing for the 
settlement of labour disputes, and a final 
section, appearing for the first time, deals 
briefly with the various commissions of in- 
quiry which: have been appointed to investi- 
gate disputes presenting peculiar difficulties. 


The Department of Labour 
recently published the 
second annual supplement 
to the consolidated volume 
which was published two 
years ago under the title: “Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada as existing on December 31, 
1928.” The supplement contains the legisla- 
tion enacted during 1930 by the Parliament 
of Canada and by the several provincial legis- 
latures. Where existing acts were amended, 
notes have been inserted to explain the signifi- 
cance of the amendments. A number of 
Orders in Council and certain regulations made 
during the year under statutory authority have 


Labour 
Legislation in 


Canada in 1930 


upon the experience of the labourer. 


‘been inserted. The Statutes of Saskatchewan 


were revised during the year, and the labour 
laws contained in that revision have been 
printed in the Saskatchewan section of the 
supplement. The volume of consolidated sta- 
tutes may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour for one dollar, the charge for each 
supplement being 25 cents. 


Reference was made in the 


Settlement of Lazour Gazette, June, 1931, 


unemployed page 626, to the policy of 
city workers the Dominion Department 
on farms Immigration and Coloniza- 


tion of encouraging the set- 
tlement on farms of unemployed Canadian 
workers and their families. It was announced 
in September that in accordance with this 
policy nearly 15,000 men had up to that date 
been placed on Canadian farms. The two 
railway companies have assisted the plan by 
refraining from their usual efforts to promote 
new immigration, and by co-operating through 
their colonization departments-in bringing un- 
employed men into contact with farmers who 
need help. Up to September, 3,749 families 
and 10,609 single men had been placed by the 
Dominion Government, while 800 families and 
2,000 single men had been placed by the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, and 450 families and 300 
single men by the Province of Quebec. The 
wages of the men who have been placed on 
the land for year-round jobs are stated to 
range from $5 to $25 per month, depending 
The 
higher figure is paid for men who can milk, 
plough and do all other operations on. the 
farm. 


Mr. Gerald Swope, presi- 


Employers’ dent of the General Elec- 
plan to stabilize tric Company, at the an- 
industry nual meeting of the Na- 


tional Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association (United States), held at 
New York in September, submitted the fol- 
lowing suggestions for stabilizing American 
industry. 

1. Organization of United States industries 
through formation of trade associations, to 
stabilize and co-ordinate production, putting 
all corporations on a basis of parity for do- 
mestic business. The associations would con- 
trol production. 

2. More uniform and continuous employ- 
ment, removing from the worker’s mind the 
fear which has been built up by “the 40- 
year deadline” which might throw him out of 
work in advanced years. It would provide 
for unemployment insurance to which both 
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workers and employers would contribute as 
“a safety reservoir” and.also for old age pen- 
sions, as well as life and disability insurance. 

3. Increasing the cost of manufactured pro- 
ducts to the consumer, to cover protection of 
workers by the industries rather than by 
“the vicarious methods of the imposition of 
a tax.” | 

4. Protection of the public by a federal 
supervisory body to prevent exploitation which 
might accompany the control of production in 
each industry. 


A plan for stabilizing the 


Plan to bituminous coal industry in 
stabilize the United States was pre- 
bituminous sented in the September 


issue of Coal Age (New 
Yoru he “authors” de- 
scribe the difficulties in 
which this industry now finds itself—“too 
many mines, too many operating companies, 
a declining market for coal as a raw fuel, 
weak marketing policies and methods, lack 
of research to develop new uses for its pro- 
ducts, inadequate sales realizations, and an 
unstable labour situation.” It is pointed out 
that a “gambling basis of profit” for an in- 
dustry as important as coal mining is unsafe 
for the nation and for the industry itself, 
and that the time is ripe for a program of 
stabilization on an economic foundation. The 
proposed program includes the following 
features:—(1) production control; (2) sound 
merchandizing; (3) stabilized industrial re- 
lations; (4) more mechanization; (5) co- 
ordinated research to develop new uses for 
coal; (6) more consolidations; and (7) more 
safety. 


coal mining in 
United States 


Each of these features is enlarged upon in 
the “plan.” The section dealing with “Stabi- 
lized Industrial Relations” recommends as fol- 
lows:—“Direct labour charges are such a 
major part of the cost of production that it is 
obvious that there can be no hope for price 
stability and for long-term planning without 
stabilization of wages and standardization of 
working conditions. In an industry compelled 
to carry the idle-capacity load of bituminous 
coal, such stabilization without the inter- 
position cf some outside agency representing 
the workers presents almost insuperable 
obstacles. During periods of sharp competi- 
tion, individual companies and districts seek- 
ing to maintain what they conceive to be 
proper industrial relations find themselves 
isolated from their logical markets because 
competing districts have cut wages, increased 
the hours of labour, or by otherwise changing 
working conditions have reduced out-of-pocket 
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costs of production. Inherited prejudices in 
some fields and bitter personal experiences in 
others have made the idea of a revival of 
unionism obnoxious to many employers. 
Nevertheless, unless some new formula can 
be found, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the desired stabilization of wages and of work- 
ing conditions must come through a re- 
cognition and an acceptance of an outside 
labour organization by a sufficiently large per- 
centage of the operators to give the wages and 
the working conditions so established a con- 
trolling influence in the districts where direct 
recognition is withheld.” 


The authors of the plan would amend the 
Sherman Act to permit of joint agreements 
among operators in regard to. production 
policies and prices, in order to enable them to 
cope with the overproduction that has dis- 
organized the industry. They would protect 
the consumer against unreasonable prices by 
prohibiting any form of concerted action to 
create limited distribution areas. They would 
introduce sound methods of merchandizing ; 
promote consolidations of good properties in 
different districts; and establish a co-operative 
organization that would not only carry on re- 
search into new uses for coal products, but 
would also finance and exploit these products - 
in the interests of the industry as a whole. 


The. value of the mining 
One industry development of Manitoba 
stimulates other to the Province as a whole 
industries was exemplified by Mr. T. 

W. Laidlaw, assistant de- 
puty minister of Mines for the Province, in a 
recent address in which he analysed the 
various expenditures of the Hudson Bay Min- 
ing and Smelting Company in 1929 in con- 
nection with the development of the Flin 
Flon mine. These expenditures totalled $28,- 
900,000, this amount including the following 
items :—wages, $5,626,500; food stuffs, $733,- 
762; lumber, $375,852; cement, $426,575; cloth- 
ing; $76,500; explosives, $161,204; fuel and oil, 
$287,367; machinery, $5,728,200; electrical sup- 
plies, $541,746; iron and steel, $1,695,751; paint 
and glass, $9,000; tools, $42,000; freight, 
$1,662,535. 

Mr. Laidlaw pointed out that practically 80 
per cent of the total wages are expended in 
food, clothing and housing; the freight item 
covers large shipments of hay and oats. Com- 
modities used by the Company in 1929 in- 
cluded the following items: fresh and cured 
meat, 2,220,000 Ibs.; eggs, 166,200 doz.; flour, 
1,940,000 Ibs.; sugar, 107,500 Ibs.; coffee, 73,300 
Ibs.; tea, 60,700 lbs.; potatoes, 1,315,000 lbs.; 
fruits and other vegetables, 49 car loads; jam, 
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74 car loads; canned milk, 6% car loads; dried 
milk, 27,200 lbs.; tobacco and cigarettes, 334 
tons. 

“Can you,” Mr. Laidlaw asked, “conceive of 
any set of figures that illustrates more vividly 
the effect upon the general wealth of the 
Province than these?” 


Information as to the pro- 


Recent gress of unemployment in- 
developments surance in various countries 
of national is given in appendices to 
unemployment the minutes of evidence 
insurance taken before the Royal 


Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (Great Britain). Great Britain, 
it is stated, was the first country to introduce, 
by the National Insurance Act of 1911, a 
system of compulsory contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance on a national basis. After the 
war, this example was followed, with consider- 
able variations, by certain other countries: 
Italy, by a Decree of October, 1919; Austria, 
by an Act of March, 1920; Russia, by a 
Labour Code of 1922; Queensland, by an Act 
of October, 1922; Poland, by an Act of July, 
1924; Bulgaria, by an Act of April, 1925; 
Germany, after various experiments, by an 
Act of July, 1927; while the compulsory 
system was maintained in the Irish Free State 
after its separation from the United Kingdom. 
All these countries have maintained the 
system, with various amendments, except Rus- 
sia, where it is suspended, either permanently 
or temporarily, by an Order of October, 1980. 
The Russian system was distinguished from 
all the other compulsory systems in that the 
total costs of insurance were borne by the em- 
ployers, which in most cases meant the public 
authorities. 

Reference is also made to the method of re- 
lieving unemployment adopted by New South 
Wales, Queensland (in addition to compulsory 
insurance), Victoria and New Zealand. This 
has taken the form of an unemployment relief 
tax, of varying amounts levied on income in 
New South Wales, Queensland and Victoria, 
and on every male person of twenty years of 
age or over, with certain exceptions, in New 
Zealand. 


Two Acts, the Prevention 


Unemployment and Relief of Unemploy- 
relief in New ment (Amendment) Act, 
South Wales 1931, and the Unemploy- 


ment Relief Tax Act, 1931, 
passed by the Legislature of New South Wales, 
were assented to on July 3, 1931. The Pre- 
vention and Relief of Unemployment (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1931, extends the operative period 
of the Prevention and Relief of Unemploy- 
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ment Act, 1980, as amended by the Prevention 
and Relief of Unemployment (Amendment) 
Act, 1930, to June, 30, 1932. Unemployment 
Relief Tax is now payable at the rate of one 
shilling in the pound on— 

(a) the net assessable income of every per- 
son, other than a company, whose income ex- 
ceeds £100 a year during the income year end- 
ing June, 30, 1931; 

(b) the net assessable income derived by 
every company during the income year end- 
ing June 30, 1981; and 

(c) the income from employment derived 
by every person, other than a company, during 
the income year commencing July 1, 1931, who 
is paid at a rate of not less than two pounds 
a week, or the equivalent hourly or daily 
rate. 


Further progress in the ad- 
Five-day week option of the five-day week 
in British and by industries in Great 
American Britain is noted in the an- 
industry nual report of the Chief In- 

spector of Factories and 
Workshops for the year 1980. Introduced as 
an expedient during periods of slack trades, 
the shorter week is now the permanent method 
of working in many industries. No industry 
as a whole has adopted the system, but nearly 
every great industry in the country is repre- 
sented by individual firms. As a rule the 
number of working hours per week remains as 
before, the four hours previously worked on 
Saturday being distributed through the other 
days of the week, and for this reason few ad- 
justments of wages have been necessary. In 
some industries the normal working day is 
limited to 8 or 83 hours by trade union rules, 
and any extra time worked must be paid as 
overtime, even although the weekly total of 
47 or 48 hours is not exceeded. 

As to the effects of the five-day week, the 
Chief Factory Inspector states that production 
appears to have increased where it has been 
given a fair trial: ‘There is a very general 
consensus of opinion,” he says, “as to the ad- 
vantages of the system both to employers and 
employed.” 

From the employers standpoint the advant- 
ages claimed are (1) reduction in overhead 
charges, resulting in lower cost of production; 
(2) complete cessation of production work on 
Saturdays, allowing time for maintenance work 
and repairs, cleaning of plant, ete. to be 
carried out by the maintenance staff during 
their normal hours, and obviating the necessity 
for overtime work; (3) delivery of orders 
speeded up by a total of half a day over the 
week; (4) absenteeism reduced and time- 
keeping on the whole improved. 
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From the workers’ point of view the advant- 
ages seem to centre round the long week-end 
which affords opportunity for recreation and 
sport. The Chief Inspector remarks that 
“owing to the gradual rise in the standard of 
education among the workers, and the widen- 
ing of their interest by means of lectures at 
Institutes and by wireless, the free Saturday 
becomes of greater value. With the tendency 
for both work and recreation to be ‘speeded- 
up’ the strain on workers’ vitality tends to 
increase and a longer period for Tecuperation 
is needed.” 

In the United States, the 5-day week as a 
permanent labour policy has been making con- 
siderable progress during the past few years. 
Reports were received from 37,587 establish- 
ments in 77 different industries in answer to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics show that 2:4 per cent of 
such establishments had permanently adopted 
the 5-day week for part or all of their em- 
ployees and that 5:6 per cent of all the em- 
ployees covered in the survey were on a 5- 
day week basis. The automobile industry had 
the highest percentage (44:3) of workers on 
the 5-day week, followed by the radio industry 
(34-4), the dyeing and finishing textiles in- 
dustry (27:0), and the aircraft industry (24-9). 


The absence of union 
Organization organization among women 
of women in industry was discussed by 
workers the Committee on Women 
recommended Workers of the  Inter- 


national Federation of 
Trade Unions, at a meeting held in Switzer- 
land recently. It was estimated that at the 
present time less than one-tenth of the women 
wage-earners belong to national trade union 
organizations that are affiliated to the Inter- 
national Federation, and the Committee re- 
commended that national bodies should give 
fuller consideration to unionizing women. A 
report on the subject considered by the com- 
mittee stated that in industrial countries the 
number of women working for their own sup- 
port averaged about one-third of the total 
labour force. Industrial work for women was 
shown to result from the use of machinery, 
and rationalization had encouraged it by open- 
ing new avenues of employment. The report 
recalled that the International Federation had 
repeatedly declared that opposition to female 
employment afforded no solution for the em- 
ployment problems resulting from the dis- 
placement of male by female workers: efforts 
should rather be made to improve the 
economic position of workers of both sexes, 
and this object could only be achieved by the 
organization of women workers. 


The statement in the pre- 


Proportion of ceding note that women 


women in form about one-tenth of the 
employment working forces in industrial 
in various countries finds support in 
countries the results of the United 


States census of 1930, which 
showed that, of the whole number of persons 
reporting a gainful occupation in that year 
(48,832,589) the male workers numbered 38,- 
053,795, and the female workers numbered 10,- 
778,794. 


In Russia, according to statistics published 
from official sources by the International La- 
bour Organization, the percentage of women 
employed in industry has been very stable 
during recent years: on January 1, 1926, it 
was 28-4 per cent; on January 1, 1927 it was 
28:5; on January 1, 1928 it was 28-7 per cent; 
on January 1, 1929 it was 28-8 per cent; on 
January 1, 1980 it was 28-4 per cent. During 
these years the number of women industrial 
workers rose from 648,628 to 881,132. The 
use of female labour was most extensive in 
the lighter industries. In the textile industry 
the percentage of women amounted to 62-6 
on January 1, 1930 (67-4 per cent in the linen 
industry), while in the clothing industry it 
was 53:7, and in some branches of the chemi- 
cal industry, such as rubber and matches, it 
was about 57. In heavy industry, on the 
other hand, the percentage of women varies 
between 5 and 12, and is only increasing very 
slowly. In certain branches of these industries 
there has even been a slight decrease. The 
Commissariat of Labour of the Russian Feder- 
ation of Soviet Republics has drawn up a list 
of occupations in which women must be em- 
ployed either by preference or exclusively, and 
this list was approved by the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the Russian Federa- 
tion on January 16, 1931. Among the occupa- 
tions in which women must be employed ex- 
clusively the most important are certain 
branches of the textile, chemical, electrical 
engineering and clothing industries, while a 
large number of posts are reserved for them in 
offices and commercial undertakings. Plans are 
in preparation for the substitution of women 
for men in these occupations and for the dis- 
tribution of the labour thus released among 
the various branches of industry. 


In Japan the Central Employment Exchange 
Office recently studied the position of women 
workers in that country during the past five 
years: the results show that the increase in 
the number of women workers has not been 
so great as was generally supposed. In fac- 
tories and mines the demand for women 
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workers is less at present than five years ago. 
The number of women employed in mines is 
declining on account of the approaching pro- 
hibition of the employment of women under- 
ground. On the other hand, the number of 
women workers engaged in transport and com- 
munications and in casual labour has increased. 
The number of women teachers in primary 
schools increased by about 10,000 in the last 
five years, but the rate of increase was lower 
than in the case of men teachers. The num- 
ber of women employed in offices, banks, etc. 
has not increased so much in the past five 
years as is commonly believed, the proportion 
of women to men employees having risen only 
from 15-2 to 17:26 per cent. This increase is 
attributed to the replacement of men workers 
by lower-paid women employees as a part of 
the process of rationalization. 





The rapid increase in the number of old age 
pension laws in the United States has been 
accompanied by an expansion of trade union 
pension plans. During the four years 1927 to 
1980, the number of persons cared for through 
the medium of old age benefits by eleven 
labour organizations rose from 6,839 to 13,049, 
while the amount of benefit rose from $2,362,- 
A476 to $3,403,180 or 44 per cent. 





As far as possible, one qualified first-aid 
man of the St. John Ambulance Association 
will be included in every gang of 50 employed 
under the various relief schemes in Alberta. 
Single men, members of the St. John Am- 
bulance Association and the St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade have been registered for this 
service, and members of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, First Aid Class are also eligible. 





By an Order in Council issued at Edmonton 
in September, the Minister of Lands and 
Mines of Alberta was charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, 
chapter 46), in the place of the President of 
the Executive Council. The provisions of 
this Act were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1928, page 582. It provides that in 
order to ensure that coal mining companies 
are in such a financial position as to be able 
to meet all obligations to their workmen, 
these companies shall be required to make re- 
turns to the government as to the amount of 
wages paid by them during the preceding 
year and the amount of their assets and 
liabilities, and to furnish the Minister with 
bonds equal to the largest amount paid in 
wages in one month during the previous 
twelve months. 


Mr. John Blue, of Edmonton, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Minimum Wage 
Board of the Province of Alberta representing 
the employers of labour, in the place of Mr. 
James Kellas, who had resigned. 





During the month of September a total of 
3,919 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 21 of these being fatal; in 
Schedule 2 industries 263 were reported, in- 
cluding 6 fatal cases; and 254 accidents to 
employees of the Crown, 3 of which were 
fatal, were reported during the month, making 
in all 4,436, of which 30 were fatal. 





An assessment of 3 per cent on working 
members to provide funds to take care of un- 
employed was decided last month by the 
Toronto Cutters and Clothing Workers of 
America. Mr, Gregg, an official of the union, 
estimated that 3 per cent weekly assessment 
would take care of probably 24 members on 
a weekly allowance of from $10 to $12. Other 
branches of the Clothing Workers’ Union were 
expected to levy the same assessment on mem- 
bers. The union took care of its own un- 
employed last year through an assessment on 
working members, and very few members were 
compelled to seek charity from community 
organizations. 


Inter-Dominion Reciprocity for Old Age 
Pensions Proposed 


The Union of Canadian Municipalities, at 
its annual convention held at Vernon, B.C., 
in September, adopted the following resolu- 
tion:—“ That the Government of Canada be 
memorialized to establish reciprocity or 
nationalization of the residence qualifications 
of old people, so as to entitle them to the 
benefits of the Old Age Pension Act upon 
furnishing evidence of having resided during 
the 20 years next preceding application jointly 
in Canada or any other part of the British 
Empire.” The convention expressed the 
opinion that the various commonwealth with- 
in the Empire should undertake reciprocal 
obligations in regard to old age pensions, 
similar to the mutual arrangements between 
the provinces that are now in effect under the 
Dominion Act. 

The Convention also adopted a resolution 
requesting the Federal government to estab- 
lish a non-contributory unemployment insur- 
ance system. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada at the end of September to be as follows: 
Harvesting of root crops continued in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but gales in the 
Annapolis Valley caused the loss of about 
100,000 barrels of apples. Lumbering opera- 
tions remained quiet. Due to storms, catches 
of fish were somewhat less than usual, but 
where the industry was unhampered by ad- 
verse weather conditions, fish were plentiful 
and prices good. Coal mines operated from 
two to five days per week. Bakers, confec- 
tioners and manufacturers of foodstuffs re 
ported business good, while other lines were 
moderately busy. A further lay-off of men 
was expected to take place shortly in the iron 
and steel industries, owing to the completion 
of a large order. Street, sidewalk and sewer 
municipal work kept a number of men em- 
ployed, but building construction was some- 
what slack. Passenger and freight traffic was 
fair, also trade. Large numbers of female 
domestic workers continued to register, many 
of whom were assigned to suitable positions. 
Farmers in the province of New Brunswick, 
generally, reported all crops good, though high 
_ winds had caused considerable loss in some 
sections. Inclement weather also greatly 
handicapped fishermen in their work, but the 
market was, for the most part, well stocked 
with lobsters, salmon, haddock and_ halibut. 
Clam digging also afforded employment for 
a large number of men. Business in confec- 
tionery and foodstuff plants showed no change, 
but improvement was noted in the pulp mills, 
and iron and steel industries were particu- 
larly busy. Building construction was pro- 
gressing favourably and road _ construction, 
especially at Chatham, proceeding rapidly. 
Passenger and freight transportation was fairly 
brisk, though tourist traffic had slackened 
shghtly, due to the advanced season. Trade 
was good, with collections fair. There was the 
usual demand for women domestic workers. 
There was little demand for farm help or 
bushmen in the province of Quebec. Mining 
also was quiet, although Amos reported 
slightly improved conditions. Manufacturing 
concerns in Montreal, with the exception of 
the clothing trades, showed little activity, 
while in Quebec City, conditions were some- 
what reversed, confectionery and boots and 
shoe factories being busy, with clothing in- 
active. At Three Rivers, paper and cotton 
industries, and boot and shoe factories were 


doing well. Montreal, Quebec and Three 
Rivers reported little activity in the building 
trades. A few orders in this line were listed 
at Hull and satisfactory conditions prevailed 
at Sherbrooke. Transportation and trade, for 
the most part, registered a decline and though 
a number of placements were effected in the 
women’s domestic section, applicants, especially 
at Montreal, were far in excess of vacances 


In the province of Ontario there was little 
call for regular farm help, but opportunities 
offered for silo filling and potato pickers. Few 
logging camps were opening and the demand 
for men was very limited. Pulp and paper 
mills at Fort Frances were busy, with excellent 
prospects of continuing so throughout the 
winter. Mining was quiet. There was no 
material change reported in industrial condi- 
tions in the manufacturing centres. <A slight 
improvement was noted at Guelph, Kitchener, 
Peterborough and Stratford, but it was not 
sufficient to better the general situation, which 
remained very quiet. With the exception of 
a few centres, where a fair amount of building 
construction was in progress, there was little 
activity in this line. Municipal relief pro- 
jects, such as street and sewer construction, 
employing men in rotation, afforded the chief 
means of employment locally. Numerous ap- 
plications for work on the proposed Trans- 
Canada Highway had been received by the 
various offices, and lists of single men eligible 
for this labour had been made and were in 
readiness for the quotas which had not as 
yet been assigned. This measure formed the 
chief topic of enquiry at the Offices and many 
men were keenly awaiting news of the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. Calls for 
women domestic workers showed an increase, 
but applicants were registered in such large 
numbers that orders could be easily filled. 

The demand for farm help in the province 
of Manitoba continued steady, the call being 
chiefly for men for fall ploughing and potato 
picking. No difficulty was experienced in fill- 
ing all orders received. A few men were sent 
out for cordwood cutting. Mining and manu- 
facturing remained quiet. Conditions in the 
construction group, especially at Winnipeg, 
were very unsatisfactory. Excavation work 
on one of the large projects had been discon- 
tinued, throwing a number of men out of work 
and continuous wet weather had delayed any 
extension of sewer work. Negotiations, how- 
ever, were proceeding concerning other works 
to be undertaken in relief of unemployment. 
Elsewhere in the province little else but road 
work carried out by the various municipalities 
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was under way. Retail trade was generally 
fair, with an improvement noted in season- 
able lines. Certain lines also in the wholesale 
trade were more active. The demand for both 


domestic help and day workers was some- 

what less than that previously recorded. 
Farm work, harvesting and threshing in the 

province of Saskatchewan had been at a 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 
_eeeeeaaaeaeaeaee0oODnOoumemmm eee eee eo 








1931 1930 
September August July September August July 
Trade, external aggregate...... Se) ate eee 8 97,202,442 99,049, 813 170,090, 475 148,519,060 162,456,559 
mports, merchandise for 

CONSUTIPtION se. Mir are hee el eh Beceem 47,308,079 48,379, 235 87,900,201 77, 906, 294 84,550,935 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 48,763, 652 49,675,120 81, 046, 227 69, 290, 228 76,407,506 
Customs: duty. collected... 40S) |... 9,291, 223 9,210, 055 14, 662,358 12,032,112 12,819, 790 
Bank debits to individual : 

BECOUNES ser. 5s aks et See in SRE a ce 2,243,561,470| 2,400,403, 969] 2,967, 181,800} 2, 801,605,985] 3,093,985, 410 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |.............. 141,813,032] 137,098,642 163,513, 493 166,154,609] 152,177,140 
Bank deposits, savings......... SL eae 1, 461,091,577} 1,451,275, 655] 1,419, 641,859] 1,404, 118,280] 1,402,027, 767 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,127, 280,857] 1,125,736, 164] 1,255,805,777| 1,260,490,851] 1,277,341, 949 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks...............00- 68-6 81:3 83-7 130-8 125-1 132-0 

Preferred stockse:.. +. usloshicswees 64-2 69-1 71-8 96-2 97-1 97-4 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 97-1 91-9 92-9 92-9 96-0 100-2 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUMDCL AME Ge Ree: Lean 70-0 70-9 71-7 82-1 83-7 85-3 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

eb a. . seca on panes $ 18-06 18-30 18-26 20-75 21-01 21-26 
{*) Business failures, number........|.............. 164 223 173 158 175 
(?)Business failures, liabilities... $°|.............. 2,137, 833 3,345, 779 2,647,123 2,609,991 3,005, 600 
(2) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

bi pegiin sf) ean RAS aaa PRES ORM BE eae ste 107-1 105-2 103-8 116-6 118-8 118-9 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DErs) Aides. s Seer cath eee + eke 15-8 16-2 16-3 9-3 9-2 10-6 
RIGMISEARION Cs oid te nds ae A See 5,922 8, 904 8, 383 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight....aea. ernie. .. Cars 207,377 188, 957 188, 528 291,038 259, 610 239, 566 

(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... 15,159,905 14,309,810 14,807,474 20, 856, 948 19,067,979 20,150, 150 

(7) Operating expenses....... Sl Aa cee eee 14,836, 861 17,056,801 17, 261, 606 17,235,380 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... Skt eh Sn ae eee 11,322,743 11,876, 230 19,192,325 15,951,510 14,874, 631 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
ell ines sre Wee seen. cae + I eae So 9,983, 482 9,957,061 12,460, 060 12,629,170 11,661,575 
Steam railways, freight in 
Con=ma lest Ess temiek ait eet el hae tit, oka cn tke 1,770,068,115| 3,561,623,670| 2,267,979, 133] 2,131,376, 900 
Building permiteta. 0.225. oe COUR Pe ar a 8, 224,074 10,879,505 11,081,706 14,029, 564 15,824,781 
(8) Contracts awarded...... $ 33,658,400 26, 142,600 28,054, 700 32,407,100 49,407,200 37,374,400 
Mineral Production— 

PYSIrON ae, bore te ce ee LONG ict arn ene Dd 40,303 48,395 57,459 64, 676 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons) 2... 28 ee 52,491 45,097 55, 808 57,626 68, 424 

Berro allover. ce cacn kak eee tons |) (ee. ae ’ 8,248 3, 262 3,012 3,397 3,324 

OL Ae Oh es meme eee at ame tons)... \hae enn 760,127 826, 156 1, 229, 883 1,100,814 1,061,091 
Crude petroleum imports...... al cies oh eee 106,070,000) ~- 98,150,000 105,470,000 100,570,000 92,500,000 
Rubberimportse..s sec: joe: Tay ieee See eee 5, 160,000 5,806,000 3,534,000 4,723,000 7,496, 000 
Cottonimportsi):ctees ase. torso PEARLS Ogee Ba 20 Oar 4,754,000 4,374,000 5,524,000 3,457,000 4,732,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

RI iat ih: tees, ae ee eee batt. 302 eee 112,919,570) 135,390,422} 167,571,065} 183,770,365} 219,172,251 
Flour production; .<..-«+.< sss « Db lsuad eae ceeeeatlinin th. sso oe 1,319,008 1, 624, 238 1,547, 936 1,435,970 
(9)Sugar manufactured......... IDs'+'. |. Gee ae ee ce cae 85,295,000 87,430,000 99,787,000 72,208,000 
Footwear production........... pairs|(wt5 (ae 1,627,006 1, 456, 822 1,615, 859 1,542, 686 1,414, 872 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Kewl, nares 40,378,000 40,239,000 48,098,000 45,544,000 45,990,000 
Salesofinsarance:.é.i.shodh.. S$ 1 eee 35,438,000 39, 603,000 39, 283,000 36, 666,000 47,375,000 
INNewsprinth a) eee eee. SONS): Ane sae ee eee 165, 120 182,730 195,490 202,040 216,980 
Automobiles) passenger. 5... fens: omen 3,426 “Sop Mk 5, 623 6, 946 8,556 
(4°) Index of physical volume 

Of businessye.\ 2. vee eke ecihede ee eee ne eee HOD 126-6 148-7 146-6 149-7 
fadustrial'production {ni 2: 91022. cals PERL. Oe 132-3 138-5 154-4 156-1 164-6 
Manufacturing reese a. 1: eroney tes ty ee 136°3 137-2 149-4 145-7 161-1 


$$ 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (®) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. ts} Including lines east of Quebec. 
(3) Bradstreet. 8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. (?) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 26, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 


(#0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum ;slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs- storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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standstill owing to intermittent rain, but it 
was expected that threshing would be re- 
sumed shortly. A number of farmers were 
much interested in the proposed relief pro- 
gram whereby farm hands might be placed 
with farmers for the winter. Some of the 
men, however, were unwilling to take posi- 
tions, owing to the low wages offered, or the 
distance to be travelled. Conditions remained 
unchanged in the coal mining districts. Little 
construction was in progress other than that 
provided as a relief measure. There was also 
httle activity shown in the Women’s Domestic 
Section. 

A great deal of harvesting remained to be 
done throughout the province of Alberta be- 
cause of previous inclement weather, but with 
farm hands plentiful, it was unlikely that 
orders would increase to any extent. Beet 
workers and potato diggers were also in de- 
mand. Practically no call existed for men 
for logging, ‘with progpects still indefinite. 
Coal mines, especially at Drumheller, were 
preparing for the season’s run and conditions 
in this group showed considerable improve- 
ment. There was also a possibility of mines 
reopening elsewhere, but there were sufficient 
miners available in all districts to meet the 
demand. Building construction was fairly 
brisk, but many projects were nearing com- 
pletion and nothing new was in sight. Pro- 
gress was being made on various city works, 
the usual turnover of men on relief rotation 
work taking place. Various Federal camps, 
designed to take care of transient single men 
were also started and men had been sent out 
to these. Better conditions in trade were re- 
ported by the merchants. More applicants 
were registered in the Women’s Domestic 
Section, but orders remained about the same. 

There was little demand for farm workers 
in the province of British Columbia as wages 
were not attractive. Fruit growers were over- 
supphed with men, although good experienced 
apple pickers were in demand. Canneries 
were closing down, leaving tons of tomatoes 
on the ground. There was little lumbering 
going on, and many of the camps were work- 
ing with reduced crews. Mining generally, 
both metal and coal, was quiet, although more 
prospectors for placer gold mining had gone 
into the Big Bend district. Manufacturing 
showed no amprovement and there was little 
activity in shipping and longshore work. Local 
tradesmen were busy in some centres on small 
building contracts, but outside of relief work, 
no demand for unskilled labour existed. Gov- 
ernment camps, which had opened recently, 
were taking care of some of the unemployed. 
Numerous applicants, however, were regis- 





tered, for whom, as yet, no opportunity for 
work had come. Trade showed slight im- 
provement. Quietness prevailed in the 
Women’s Domestic Section, with a large num- 
ber of women and girls seeking employment. 


There was an increase in em- 
ployment at the beginning of 
September, when the 7,798 
firms who reported to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics showed a com- 
bined working force of 972,537 persons, as com- 
pared with 955,991 in the preceding month. 
The index number (average calendar year 
1926=100) stood at 107-1, as compared with 
105-2 on August 1, 1931, and with 116-6, 126-8, 
119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 97-8, 94-2, 101-2, 94-8 and 
89-8 on September 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. The advance at the beginning of Sep- 
tember took place chiefly in Quebec, where an 
important program of unemployment relief 
work was reported on highway construction. 
Firms in Quebec showed important gains, 
and improvement was also recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces; in Ontario, the general situ- 
ation was unchanged, while the Maritimes 
reported contractions. In the Maritime 
Provinces, the reduction was chiefly in con- 
struction particularly highway construction, 
but manufacturing, mining and trade also re- 
leased employees, while logging, shipping and 
building were busier. In Quebec, no general 
change was noted in manufacturing; logging, 
mining and services showed moderate gains, 
while very important increases were reported 
in highway construction, largely as an un- 
employment relief measure. On the other 
hand, transportation, building and railway con- 
struction were slacker. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing as a whole employed more oper- 
atives, but curtailment was indicated in trans- 
portation, construction and retail trade. In 
the Prairie Provinces, mining, local transport- 
ation, highway and _ railway construction 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPoRTS 


‘ afforded more employment, but manufacturing 


was slacker, notably in the iron and steel and 
lumber divisions, and steam railway transport- 
ation, building construction and trade showed 
curtailment. In British Columbia, there was a 
decline in employment, chiefly in construction 
and manufacturing, while shipping, mining 
and trade reported improvement. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment advanced in Quebec City, 
Toronto and Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities; in Winnipeg, there was no general 
change, while curtailment was registered in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancouver. 
In Montreal, manufactures showed general 
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contractions, and transportation was also while in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, New Brun- 


slacker, but construction and trade reported 
improvement. In Quebec City, minor gains 
were noted in manufacturing, services and 
construction, while there were similar losses in 
trade. In Toronto, manufacturing showed con- 
siderable improvement, but construction, trade 
and local transportation recorded lowered ac- 
tivity. In Ottawa, declines were reported in 
manufacturing and construction. In Hamilton. 
manufacturing, transportation and construction 
showed contractions. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, automobile plants 
afforded greater employment, but construction 
was not so active. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing as a whole was rather brisker, but 
curtailment was noted in construction. In 
Vancouver, decreases in personnel were re- 
ported in manufacturing and _ construction, 
while retail trade and _ services registered 
moderate improvement. 


The manufacturing group in the Dominion 
as a whole, showed very little general change; 
there were declines in iron and steel and other 
metal, lumber, pulp and paper, woollen and 
edible animal product factories, while the 
vegetable food, clothing, silk, tobacco, elec- 
trical apparatus, leather, electric current, 
chemical, musical instrument and non-metallic 
mineral divisions recorded improvement. Log- 
ging, mining, highway construction and ser- 
vices also afforded increased employment; the 
important gains in road work were reported as 
largely due to unemployment relief under- 
takings in Quebec. On the other hand, com- 
munications and transportation showed prac- 
tically no change, while building and rail- 
way construction and trade were slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


Little variation from the July 


TRADE level of unemployment among 
UNION local trade unions featured 
Reports. the August situation, the 
trend, however, being toward 
more favourable employment 
conditions. This was apparent from the re- 


turns tabulated for August fram a total of 
1,833 local unions covering 197,863 members, 
15°8 per cent of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month in contrast with 16:2 per 
cent in July. Noteworthy curtailment of 
activity, however, was evident from August 
last year when the unemployment percentage 
stood at 9°3. There was little general change 
in the various provinces from July, Saskatche- 
wan, Ontario, Alberta and Quebec unions 
showing an upward movement of employment, 


swick and British Columbia industrial ex- 
pansion was somewhat retarded. A lower level 
of activity was maintained in all provinces 
than in August a year ago, conditions in Mani- 
toba and Alberta being especially’ slack, 
though recessions indicated throughout the 
country were noteworthy. 

On another page of this issue appears an 
article with tabular statements on unemploy- 
ment among local trade unions at the close of 
August, 1931. 


During the month of August, 


EMPLOYMENT 1931, the Offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. referred 27,223 workers to 


positions and made a total of 
25,622 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 12,434, of which 
8,930 were of men and 3,504 of women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 13,228. 
Employers notified the Service of 26,809 
vacancies, of which 19,314 were for men and 
7,495 for women. The number of applicants 
for work was 71,383, of whom 59,754 were men 
and 11,629 were women. An increase is shown 
in the number of applications received, but a 
decline in the vacancies listed and placements 
effected, when the above figures are compared 
both with those of the preceding month, and 
with the corresponding month a year ago, the 
reports for July, 1931, showing 28,025 vacancics 
offered, 66,281 applications made and 27,002 
placements effected, .while in August, 1930, 
there were reported 36,572 vacancies, 52,945 
applications for work and 34,792 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the Offices for the month 
of August, 1931, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominicn 
PERMITS AND _— Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ContTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during August, 


1931, was $8,224,074, as com- 
pared with $10,879,505 in the preceding month 
and with $14,029,564 in August, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
new construction contracts for all Canada in- 
cluded in the September figures amounted <o 
$33,658,400. This was an increase of 28-7 per 
cent over the August figure and an increase 
over the September, 1930, figure of 3-8 per 
cent. A decrease for the year to date is 
shown of 30-3 per cent from the same period 
of 1980. Of the above total, $18,303,700 was 
for engineering purposes; $6,697,500 was for 
residential buildings; $6,694,100 was for 
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business buildings; and $1,963,100 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during September, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $17,441,300; 
Quebec, $11,044,600; New Brunswick, $1,747,- 
500; British Columbia, $1,416,100; Alberta, 
$789,500; Saskatchewan, $472,900; Manitoba, 
$414,400; Nova Scotia, $318,600; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $13,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 1060. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations showed a 
moderate recession in August from the level of 
July. Despite considerable irregularity, manu- 
facturing was fairly well maintained. The out- 
put of steel ingots showed a gain at 52,491 tons 
compared with 45,097 tons in July. Contrac- 
tion occurred in the production of pig iron, 
the output being 23,212 tons compared with 
40,303 in the preceding month. The produc- 
tion of motor cars showed a moderate gain, 
contrary to seasonal tendencies; the output 
was 4,544 units, a gain of 9-5 per cent after 
seasonal adjustment. The imports of raw ma- 
terials for use in Canadian manufactures regis- 
tered gains in several important departments. 
The imports of raw cotton were 4,754,000 
pounds compared with 4,374,000 in July, the 
gain being somewhat greater than normal for 
the season. The imports of raw wool and wool 
yarn for further manufacture were consider- 
ably greater in August, the gain over the pre- 
ceding month being no less than 34 per cent. 
Imports of crude petroleum were 106,065,000 
gallons compared with 98,145,000 in July, a 
gain of 7-7 per cent, after seasonal adjust- 
ment; these imports were greater in each 
month from March to August of this year 
than in the corresponding months of last year. 
A decline was shown in the imports of crude 
rubber during August. An output of 165,124 
tons of newsprint compared with 182,731 tons 
in July, though production is normally greater 
in- August. 

The index of manufacturing production was 
136-3 in August, compared with 137-2 in July, 
a decline of 0-6 per cent. Employment in 
manufacturing plants was fully maintained; 
the index compiled from the returns from the 
principal manufactures remained at 94-7 on 
September 1 unchanged from August 1. If ad- 
justment were made for seasonal tendencies, 
a moderate gain would be indicated. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


The construction industry was not so suc- 
cessful in obtaining new business in August as 
in the preceding month, even after adjust- 
ment is made for seasonal variation. 

The movement of railway freight showed 
contraction in August, the loadings amounting 
to 205,490 cars compared with 206,987 in July. 
The decline, after seasonal adjustment, was 
shghtly more than 4 per cent. The operating 
revenues of the Canadian National Railway, 
exclusive of eastern lines, was $11,895,000 cam- 
pared with $16,130,000 in August 1930. The 
operating revenues of the Canadian Pacific 
Railways were $11,323,000 compared with $15,- 
682,000 in the same month of last year, 


Coal——Coal production in Canada during 
August amounted to 760,127 tons as compared 
with the five year average for the month of 
1,336,983 tons. The August output consisted 
of 612,468 tons of bituminous coal, 105,055 
tons of lignite coal and 42,604 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal. Mines in Nova Scotia pro- 
duced 335,766 tons; in Alberta, 252,907 tons; in 
British Columbia, 141,206 tons; in Saskatche- 
wan, 18,853 tons; and in New Brunswick, 11,- 
395 tons. Compared with the 1926-1930 aver- 
age for the month, a decline of 19-2 per cent 
was recorded in the imports of coal; the 
August imports totalled 1,488,880 tons while 
the five-year average was 1,842,167 tons. An- 
thracite importations amounted to 230,679 
tons, made up of 129,912 tons from the United 
States, 88,361 tons from Great Britain, and 12.- 
406 tons from Germany. Receipts of bitumin- 
ous coal were recorded at 1,258,038 tons; of 
which the United States supplied 1,243,106 
tons and Great Britain 14,932 tons. Imports 
of lignite coal consisted of 163 tons cleared 
through British Columbia ports. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 27,- 
436 tons, a falling-off of 64:5 per cent from 
the five-year average for the month of 77,329 
tons. 

Coal made available for consumption 
totalled 2,221,571 tons as against an average 
of 3,101,821 tons for August during the past 
years. During the month under review, the 
United States supplied 61°8 per cent of the 
total available supply, Canada, 33-0 per cent, 
Great Britain, 4:6 per cent, and Germany, 
0:6 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Re- 
venue shows that in August, 
1931, the merchandise en- 
tered for consumption amounted to $47,308,079 
as compared with $48,379,235 in the preceding 
month and with $77,906,294 in August, 1930. 
The chief imports for August, 1931, were: 
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Non-metallic minerals and products, $8,139,326 ; 
Iron and its products, $7,377,398; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $7,371,772. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
August, 1931, amounted to $48,763,652, as com- 
pared with $49,675,120 in the preceding month 
and with $69,290,228 in August, 1930. The 
chief exports in August, 1931, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $15,877,314; Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$11,717,684; Animals and animal products, $6,- 
670,833. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during September, 1931, showed a large in- 
crease, being about four times as large as that 
recorded for the preceding month, a similar in- 
crease appearing in the number of workers in- 
volved. As compared with September, 1930, a 
substantial increase occurred in the number of 
disputes recorded, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred; strikes of coal miners, 
fishermen and sawmill workers involving large 
numbers of workers being responsible for the 
high figures for the month. There were in 
existence during the month sixteen disputes, 
involving 3,748 workers, and resulting in a 
time loss of 35,464 working days, as compared 
with eight disputes, involving 886 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,364 working days 
in August. In September, 1930, there were 
on record twelve disputes, involving 2,990 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 13,138 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were on record nine disputes, involving ap- 
proximately 2,400 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off 
by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities showed a slight de- 
crease at $8.03 for September, as compared 
with $8.20 for August; $10.38 for September, 
1930; $11.64 for September, 1929; $11.15 for 
September, 1928; $10.87 for September, 1927; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Septem- 
ber, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 
for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and 
$7.83 for September, 1914. The decline was 
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due mainly to a fall in the price of potatoes. 
There were, however, less important decreases 
in ‘the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and salt 
pork, bacon, lard, bread and flour. Slight 
advances occurred in the prices of eggs, butter, 
evaporated apples and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $18.06 at the beginning 
of September, as compared with $18.30 for 
August; $20.75 for September, 1930; $21.90 
for September, 1929; $21.38 for September, 
1928; $21.05 for September, 1927; $21.15 for 
September, 1926; $21.02 for September, 1925; 
$20.65 for September, 1924; $20.97 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $20.90 for September, 1922; 
$22.37 for September, 1921; $26.38 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.11 for September, 1918; and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
to a decrease in the price of wood. Little 
change occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices, the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 70-0 for September, as compared 
with 70-9 for August; 82-1 for September, 
1930; 97-8 for September, 1929; 95-4 for Sep- 
tember, 1928; 97-1 for September, 1927; and 
98-5 for September, 1926. In the classification 
according to chief component materials six 
of the eight main groups declined, one ad- 
vanced and one was unchanged. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and Vege- 
table Products group, due to lower prices for 
corn, flax, oats, wheat, flour, bran and shorts, 
which more than offset higher prices for 
oranges, lemons and rye; the Animals and 
Animal Products group, due to reduced quo- 
tations for steers, hogs, lambs, beaver skins 
and leather, which more than offset higher 
prices for calves, canned lobsters and eggs; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due mainly to reduced quotations for 
raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, denim and 
certain woollen fabrics; the Wood, Wiood 
Products and Paper group, due to lower prices 
for lumber and ground wood pulp; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 
cause of lower quotations for antimony, cop- 
per, lead, tin and zinc; and the Chemicals 
and Alhed Products group, due to lower prices 
for citric acid, copper sulphate and certain 
other chemicals. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group was somewhat 
higher, due mainly to increased prices for 
plate glass, gasoline, kerosene, and anthracite 
coal. The Iron and its Products group was 
unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 


[) URING the month of September an ap- 

plication for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
received in the Department of Labour from 
machinists and helpers to the number of 
approximately 4,000 employed in the repair 
shops of the Canadian National Railways, 
being members of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. In the spring of 1930 the 
Canadian National Railways, in order to 
effect economies in expenses, reduced the 
working hours of the shop forces from 
forty-four to forty hours per week as pro- 
vided by the terms of agreement. On Sep- 
tember 4 a further reduction in working hours 
was put into effect, all main shop forces 
being required to lay off every alternate 
Friday for the remainder of the year, the 
average working hours per week being accord- 
ingly reduced to thirty-six. The International 
Association of Machinists protested against 
the latter arrangement claiming a violation 
of the existing agreement. The Minister of 
Labour discussed the situation with a commit- 
tee of the machinists’ union, and, in view of 
the temporary character of the arrangement 
of which complaint was made in the applica- 
tion, it was decided for the time being to hold 
the matter in abeyance. 


The Mayor of the Town of Estevan and the 
Reeve of the Municipality of Coalfields, both 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, made ap- 
plication during September for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to enquire into a dispute which had 
arisen between the mine owners and their em- 
ployees in the Estevan district in southeastern 
Saskatchewan. In accordance with section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, His 
Honour Judge Edmund R. Wylie, of Estevan, 
Saskatchewan, was, on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister, acting for the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of the latter, appointed 
a Commissioner under the provisions of Part 
1 of the Inquiries A’ct to investigate and re- 
port upon the dispute in question or any 
matters or circumstances connected therewith, 
including the causes and circumstances which 
led to a cessation of work in the various min- 
ing and other industries at or near Estevan or 
elsewhere in southeastern Saskatchewan during 
the early part of September, 1931. A com- 
mission was also issued to Judge Wylie by 
the Government of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, provision being made for the appoint- 
ment of counsel and other assistance. Full de- 
tails concerning this dispute and mediation by 
an officer of the Department of Labour will 
be found in the article following. 


STRIKE OF COAL MINERS AT ESTEVAN, SASK., AND APPOINTMENT 
OF ROYAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 


STRIKE of coai miners in Saskatchewan 

in the vicinity of Estevan began on 
September 7, 1931, and continued until Octo- 
ber 7 when an agreement for a resumption 
of work pending the result of an inquiry by 
a Royal Commission was reached following 
conference of the parties to the dispute with 
the Commissioner’s counsel. The dispute in- 
volved approximately six hundred miners, of 
whom about two hundred were working when 
it occurred, the operations for the season hay- 
ing just commenced, and was marked by a 
disturbance in the town of Estevan in which 
three miners were killed, a number of per- 
sons were injured, including several police and 
citizens, with considerable property damage. 
The strike was called by the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada which had recently organ- 
ized the coal miners in the district, but the 
mine operators refused to negotiate with or 
recognize this union. The representatives of 
the miners demanded recognition of the union 


and the negotiation of an agreement as to 
wages and employment conditions and the 
elimination of alleged abuses in relation to the 
weighing of coal (charging non-observance of 
the law as to check-weighing), also of abuses as 
to prices charged at company stores and board- 
ing houses (claiming that employees were com- 
pelled to patronize these on pain of dismis- 
sal); they claimed also that wages had been 
reduced and that hours of work were exces- 
sive, and that miners who made any com- 
plaints were dismissed. Toward the end of 
August, 1t is reported, one mine was shut 
down for two days by a successful strike to 
secure the reinstatement of a miner dismissed 
when he joined the union. Early in Septem- 
ber the provincial Minister of Labour, with 
the Deputy Minister, met representatives of 
both parties at Estevan and reported that 
while operators would not recognize the union 
they were willing to make some concessions 
and that apparently the dispute would be 
settled without a strike. 
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On September 7 the union notified the oper- 
ators that unless their demands were agreed 
to a strike would occur the next day. Oper- 
ations accordingly ceased in all the mines in 
the district. In a “stripping” or surface mine 
operated by steam shovels, which the union 
had not organized, mining of coal for ship- 
ment was stopped by the management and 
work confined to tracklaying, etc. pending 
negotiations for a settlement in the other 
mines. Work was resumed in a few hours in 
about twenty small pit mines in the district 
after negotiations with union representatives 
on condition, it is reported, that the coal was 
to be for domestic use in the district and not 
to be shipped out. The strike, therefore, 


directly affected the eight deep seam mines 


operated by members of the Saskatchewan 
Coal Operators’ Association. The “ stripping” 
mine resumed operations on September 17. 

A brick and tile manufacturing plant in 
the district was affected by a strike, on Sep- 
tember 7, of its employees, who had joined 
the Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ Union, 
like the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
affiliated with the Workers’ Unity League of 
Canada, a branch of the Red International 
of Labour Unions. 
was resumed following direct negotiations be- 
tween the employees’ representatives and the 
management, the restoration of wage rates 
reduced in the spring being conceded. 

The coal operators continued to refuse to 
meet union representatives, but offered to nego- 
tiate with a committee representing all the 
miners in the district. On September 16 some 
of the operators brought in some men to re- 
place the strikers, but in the presence of large 
bodies of pickets gave up the attempt, and ap- 
plied for additional police protection. On Sep- 
tember 17 the Mayor of Estevan and the Reeve 
of Coalfields, the municipality in which the 
mines are located, applied to the Federal 
Minister of Labour for a Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation under Section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
neither of the parties to the dispute having 
made an application. In the absence of the 
Minister, the Prime Minister, acting for the 
Minister, recommended in accordance with a 
provision in this section the appointment of 
a Royal Commission instead of a Board, and 
an Order in Council of September 18 ap- 
pointed His Honour Judge Edmund R. Wylie, 
District Court Judge of the Judicial District 
of Estevan, as Commissioner. The pro- 
vincial government also issued a commission 
to Judge Wylie with provision for the appoint- 
ment of counsel and other assistance. 


On September 23 work. such terms. 


The Chief ‘Conciliation Officer of the Federal 
Department of Labour was also despatched to 
Estevan to bring about if possible a re- 
sumption of work pending the inquiry. 
Arriving in Estevan on September 21, the day 
of the settlement of the strike in the brick 
plant, the Departmental representative met 
representatives of both parties to the coal 
mining dispute. The operators agreed to re- 
employ all strikers without discrimination 
pending the inquiry by the Royal Commis- 
sion. Representatives of the miners agreed 
to waive recognition of the union and resume 
work pending the inquiry if a. number 
of specified grievances were immediately 
remedied by negotiation between the eight 
operators and a committee of three miners 
from each mine. These grievances included al- 
legations as to abuses in certain instances in 
connection with purchases in company stores, 
check-weighing, non-payment of wages for re- 
pair work, prices of powder, and various other 
matters. The operators agreed to this and to 
remedy any such conditions; but the local 
president and secretary of the union then 
claimed that their representatives in these 
arrangements had no authority to agree to 
They insisted that there should 
be no resumption of work pending the inquiry 
unless the operators agreed to meet union rep- 
resentatives as well as employees and to nego- 
tiate a higher wage scale and to remedy other 
grievances. No settlement having been arrived 
at the Conciliation Officer left the vicinity for 
a conference with the provincial authorities in 
Regina. The Premier of Saskatchewan issued 
the following statement as to the efforts made 
to settle the dispute :— 

“Every possible and every reasonable effort 
has been made on the part of both the pro- 
vincial and federal authorities to bring about 
settlement of the industrial dispute at Estevan 
and Bienfait. 

“Before the strike had been called the gov- 
ernment suggested the advisability of an in- 
quiry into any grievances by a commission and 
suggested that this inquiry should take the form 
of a commission of three, one to be appointed 
by the men, one by the operators and a third 
to be appointed by the two, then by the pro- 
vincial government. 

“The operators, in due course, suggested a 
name but no name was forthcoming from the 
men. Subsequently the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Public Works endeavoured 
at Estevan to get the conflicting forces to- 
gether, but this was impossible. Again the 
Deputy Minister of Labour of the province 
spent some time in Estevan and Bienfait and 
did everything possible to bring about an under- 
standing. ' 

“The strike was subsequently called and to 
both the men and the operators the government 
urged they get together and settle their dif- 
ferences with as little trouble as possible. Sub- 
sequently by concurrent orders in council the 
provincial and Dominion governments appointed 
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Judge Wylie of Estevan as a commissioner to 
investigate matters. 

“Mr. Campbell, chief conciliation officer of 
the federal department of labour spent consider- 
able time, and a great deal of effort, in the area 
meeting the operators and meeting the miners’ 
executive, and was hopeful at one time of being 
able to effect a conciliation. Before Mr. Camp- 
bell met the men’s executive he obtained from 
the coal operators a written undertaking from 
them that should the miners agree to return to 
work at once pending the report of the royal 
commission, the mine owners concerned agreed 
that all their former employees who reported 
for work would be re-engaged without discrimin- 
ation. This undertaking was signed on behalf 
of the eight deep seam operators who were 
affected by the strike and had their plants tied 
up. 
“Wor the purpose of resuming work the 
operators undertook with Mr. Campbell that 
certain concessions would be made which had 
not previously been recognized as between thie 
operators and the men. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Mr. Campbell it was found im- 
possible to bring these parties together. 

“The Royal Canadian Mounted Police have 
functioned in the area for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace. That function has been per- 
formed by them and will continue to be per- 
formed by them. 

“While there is disagreement as between the 
parties the government has confidence in the 
cood judgment of all concerned and that reason 
on the part of both the operators and the men 
will prevail. Judge Wylie is proceeding im- 
mediately with his inquiry and this fact should 
satisfy all concerned that there is a_deter- 
mination on the part of the authorities, Federal 
and Provincial, to get at the facts at issue. 

“With this inquiry proceeding it is hoped 
that, as above stated, the best judgment in the 
field will prevail and that there will be no dis- 
turbanees of any kind. 

“ At this season of the year, and this year 
in particular, the question of a coal supply is 
vital and if coal cannot be obtained from the 
Saskatchewan fields then it will have to be 
obtained elsewhere. This is naturally not the 
desire of the authorities and it would seem 
very unfortunate if it should eventuate.” 


The operators of the smaller mines in the 
district, who had been operating under an 
arrangement with the union, decided no longer 
to recognize it owing to interference by union 
officials with their operations contrary to the 
arrangement made. On September 28, it was 
announced that the Commissioner would be- 
gin the inquiry in the Court House at Estevan 
at ten o’clock Wednesday, September 30. 

On Monday, September 28, the municipal 
authorities of Estevan were informed that the 
miners had announced a parade through the 
streets of Estevan on Tuesday afternoon and 
a meeting in the Town Hall in the evening, 
but had made no application for permission 
to parade nor for the use of the hall. The 
officials of the union were notified that this 
would not be permitted. On Tuesday after- 
noon the parade of miners was stopped at 
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the edge of the town by the Chief of Police, 
who was attacked and injured. A detachment 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police was at- 
tacked, several being struck by missiles and 
bullets and a force of firemen using hose was 
overpowered. Finally several strikers were 
injured by the return fire of the police, one 
being instantly killed, and two dying later. 
A small number of citizens were also injured, 
fire apparatus was destroyed, and many win- 
dows were broken. The mob dispersed on the 
arrival of police reinforcements, a number 
being arrested. 


The first hearing before the Royal Com- 
mission began the next morning, but was ad- 
journed until Monday, October 5. On that 
day the vice-president of the union called 
upon all miners in Canada to strike for 
twenty-four hours on October 7 in protest 
against the shooting of the miners at Estevan 
and to demand that police should be with- 
drawn and proceedings against those arrested 
should be stopped. Reports from the min- 
ing districts indicate that little response to 
this call resulted. In the meantime counsel 
for the Royal Commissioner met representa- 
tives of both parties to the dispute, and fol- 
lowing the first hearing on October 5, a meet- 
ing of the parties the following day was 
arranged, at which it was agreed that work 
would be resumed on the following terms:— 


“We, the mine operators and employees in 
conference at the court-house, Estevan, this 
sixth day of October, 1931, hereby agree that 
the mines be opened immediately and the men 
return to work on the following conditions, 
V1Z.: 

“(1) That this be considered a temporary 
arrangement pending the findings of the Wylie 
Loyal Commission and the possible drafting of 
a working agreement between the operators and 
the men. 

“(2) That committees of employees for each 
mine be a recognized organization in each 
mine. 

“(3) That the provisions of the Mines Act 
be observed in relation to check-weighers. 

“(4) That all water in the roadways and 
working face be removed by the company and 
that such places be kept as dry as possible. 

“(5) That the terms of any schedule or agree- 
ment finally reached between the operators and 
the men be made retroactive to the date of re- 
commencement of work by them. 

“(6) That there shall be no victimization or 
discrimination against men on account of the 
strike, particularly in reference to men on the 
payrolls as at September 7 last. 

“(7) That contract men be employed on an 
eight-hour basis, face to face, and the company 
men work nine hours a day. oe 

“(8) That because of working conditions in 
the various mines, the removal of slack and 
questions of overweight be left to negotiations 
between the operators and the committees of 
employees.” 
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SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE OF FOUNDRY EMPLOYEES AT ST. 


BONIFACE, 


O N September 11 sixty-five of the em- 

ployees in a foundry at St. Boniface, 
producing railway car wheels, ceased work 
owing to a dispute as to decreases in wages 
and reduction in staff, the strike being ter- 
minated and work resumed on September 19, 
as a result of conciliation proceedings under- 
taken by the Federal Department of Labour 
at the request of the Mayor of St. Boniface, 
Mr. David Campbell, K.C. 

Wage rates for piece workers had been re- 
duced approximately five per cent in July 
after consultation with employees, but in 
August notice of a further reduction of be- 
tween five and ten per cent was posted with- 
out previous discussion with employees, and 
a section of the plant was closed down, eight 
moulders and helpers being laid off. One 
moulder many years in the plant was dis- 
charged. The plant had been operating only 
from three to five days per week. 

The employees, through a shop committee, 
a section of the Workers’ Unity League, sent 
the management a written statement declin- 
ing to accept the wage reduction, and making 
the following proposals: recognition of a com- 
mittee elected by the workers in the shop to 
deal with the management regarding wage rates, 
hours and all conditions affecting employ- 
ment; no reduction in existing wage rates; 
division of work among employees instead of 
reducing the number; that the moulder dis- 
missed should be given some employment; 
and that the shop committee should receive 
thirty days’ notice of any proposed changes 
in conditions of employment. No reply being 
received, the committee on September 9 sent 
a communication demanding that the _ pro- 
posed wage cut be withdrawn, the discharged 
moulder be re-engaged, and that there should 
be no discrimination against any employee, 
and stating that if these terms were not ac- 
cepted by September 11 a strike would occur. 

The conditions not being accepted, the 
strike began. The employees stated that the 
management gave notice that unless the com- 
mittee disbanded they would all be dis- 
charged and barred from future employment 
in the plant. 

The establishment, it is reported, was 
picketed night and day by from one hundred 
to four hundred men, many coming from 
Winnipeg and being members of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Association; and a small 
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force of municipal and provincial police was 
placed on guard. 

The management claimed that most of their 
employees were willing to work, but were kept 
out of the plant by a small number who be- 
longed to the Industrial Union of Metal 
Workers, affiliated with the Workers’ Unity 
League, a communist organization, assisted by 
the pickets from the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Association; and that if sufficient 
police protection were provided, the strikers 
would return to work or would be immedi- 
ately replaced by others. It appears that the 
same wage reductions had been made in other 
plants of the company in other localities and 
were accepted by the employees, also that 
most of the labourers were paid between 40 
cents and 50 cents per hour before the cut of 
five per cent, and that moulders on piece work 
averaged about $40 per week and _ helpers 
over $30 when working full time. The Mayor, 
however, finding that the strikers were open 
to discuss a reasonable compromise, refused to 
provide the additional police requested, and 
asked the Federal Minister of Labour for the 
assistance of the Department. 

The Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment arrived on the scene on September 
17, and with the Winnipeg representative of 
the Department discussed the matters at issue 
with the Mayor and each party to the dispute. 

The Deputy ‘Minister of Labour took the 
matter up from Ottawa with the head office of 
the company at Toronto urging that the 
management make every attempt to secure 
an amicable settlement through the depart- 
mental officers on the ground. The following 
day a settlement was reached providing for 
the establishment of piece rates for moulders 
and helpers practically equivalent to those 
before the strike, and a reduction of 22 
per cent for labourers, etc., instead of five 
per cent; that the company would recognize 
a committee of employees to handle griev- 
ances and give thirty days’ notice of changes 
in wages or conditions of employment; that 
the men laid off would be taken back and work 
shared; that the discharged moulder would 
be employed as a labourer; and that the 
strikers would be taken back without dis- 
crimination as soon as the plant was ready. 
The pickets were immediately withdrawn and 
the plant was reopened the following day, 
September 19. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decision 


EPORTS have been received of three 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. An account of previous cases 
was given in the Lasour GazettE, July, 1931, 
page 757, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1980, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from the date of the inception of the Board to 
December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 10160. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2, was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which the 
Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found ‘necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


Case No. 77.—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


The employees of the former Atlantic Que- 
bec and Western and the Quebec and Oriental 
Railways submitted a complaint that they 
were being denied their right to exercise, in 
accordance with the schedule, their seniority 
on the Campbellton Division of the Canadian 
National Railways, to which these former 
systems have: belonged since 1929. 

The employees stated that shortly after the 
lines were taken over the general manager 
of the C.N.R. had informed the general chair- 
man of the employees’ committee that he 
would extend the provisions of the clerks’ 
schedule to the corresponding classes of em- 
ployees in the former systems. Subsequently, 
however, the general manager of the Atlantic 
Region systems, they stated, had declined to 
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accede to the request of the employees who 
were taken over that they be merged with 
the other employees on the Campbellton 
Division. The employees contended that this 
refusal to permit them to exercise their 
seniority in the reconstituted Campbellton 
Division violated the provisions of Article 3, 
Rule A, of the schedule for Clerks and other 
Classes of Employees. 

The management stated that after the lines 
were taken over by the C.N.R. the general 
Chairman of the different organizations was 
informed that schedule rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions would be applied to the em- 
ployees on those lines, but the question of 
seniority rights was left in abeyance; subse- 
quently under agreements made with some of 
the organizations, the employees who were 
taken over were protected in their positions, 
and the same practice was followed with re- 
gard to all these employees. The company 
stated further that in May, 1931, the general 
chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees made a formal request 
verbally that employees on these lines be 
included with employees on the Campbellton 
Division. This was not agreed to, the com- 
pany considering that the Railway should re- 
serve the right to protect its own interests and 
the interests of the employees when branch 
lines are acquired. The management held that 
in any event a mutual agreement between the 
Railway and the General Chairman was neces- 
sary before seniority rights of such branch 
line employees could be merged with em- 
ployees on the main line. 

The Board, in rendering their judgment, 
said that this case should preferably be the 
subject of an agreement between the General 
Manager and the General Chairman. They 
suggested that, under the circumstances, the 
employees on the two lines taken over by 
the C.N.R. should be merged on the seniority 
list for the Campbellton Division: each em- 
ployee on the two railways should hold his 
present position, unless he bids in another 
position, or is displaced by any senior em- 
ployee on the merged seniority list whose 
position is abolished, or who is displaced as a 
result of a position held by an employee 
senior to him being abolished. 

The Board finally requested that the 
General Manager and the General Chairman 
confer again and make a sincere effort to 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement, and 
in the event of their failing to do so, that 


‘the case be again submitted to the Board 


for consideration at its next meeting. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during September, 
1931, was sixteen, as compared with eight the 
preceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved was over four times as great as that 
recorded for August, with a similar increase 
appearing in the time loss incurred. Com- 
paring the figures with those for September, 
1930, a substantial increase was recorded in 
the number of disputes occurring, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss incurred 
showed a similar increase. Extensive strikes 
of coal miners, fishermen and sawmill em- 
ployees involving large numbers of workers 
were responsible for the high figures for the 
month. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*Sept., 4901 ... 16 3,748 35,464 

*Aug., 1931 .. 8 886 9,364 

Sept., 1930 12 2,990 13,138 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.’’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving approximately 220 
workers, were carried over from August, and 
twelve disputes commenced during Septem- 
ber. Of these sixteen disputes seven termin- 
ated during the month, three resulting in 
favour of the employers and two in favour 
of the workers involved; one resulted in a 
compromise and the result of one was recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of September, there- 
fore, there were nine disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man.; men’s 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; mo- 
tion picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q.; 


salmon fishermen, Berkley Sound, B.; coal 
miners, Estevan District, Sask.; sawmill work- 
ers, Fraser Mills,. B-C.; sawmill workers, 
Barnet, B:C.; longshoremen, Barnet, B.C.; 
and cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: coal 
miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., January 15, 1981, 
one employer; motiom picture projectionists, 
Ottawa, Ont., February 28, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., March 28, 
1931, one employer; and tailors, Vancouver, 
B.C., June 6, 1931, one employer. 

Information has been recently received as 
to a strike of forty-five coal miners near 
Estevan, Sask., from August 21 to August 23, 
to secure the reinstatement of a man alleged 
to have been dismissed for joining a union, 
the stmke being successful. 

Information has also been recently received 
as to a stoppage in September on unem- 
ployment relief work at North Vancouver. 
Particulars as to the dispute have not yet 
been secured. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in adidition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s CriotHine Facrory Workers, To- 
ronTO, Ont—This dispute, involving one 
establishment in Toronto since July 29, 1981, 
where the management had resigned from the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, which 
had an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and had signed 
a shop agreement with certain of its em- 
ployees causing the strike of its union em- 
ployees, was unterminated at the end of 
September. Early in October, however, an 
agreement was signed between the company 
and the union providing for union wages and 
working conditions and work was resumed on 
October 5. The agreement is described else- 
where in this issue. 


Stronecutters, WINNIPEG, Man.—<As stated 
in the September issue of the Labour GAZETTE, 
the strike of stonecutters at Winnipeg, com- 
mencing August 1, 1931, was terminated early 
in the month, work being resumed on Septem- 
ber 3, 1931, at a reduction of ten cents per 
hour, a rate of $1.15 per hour, that fixed by 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1931 








Number Time 

Industry, of loss in Remarks 

occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 40 1,000 |Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of 
Toronto, Ont. agreement; unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 2,500 |Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 
London, Ont., Montreal and unterminated. 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man. : 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 40 |Commenced Aug. 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 2, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 

SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 44 1,100 | Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re union 
Montreal, P.Q. ; wages and working conditions; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September, 1931 


FISHING AND TRApPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Berkley 500 3,000 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1931; for increase in piece 
Sound, B.C. rates; unterminated. 


Minine, Non-FerRRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Estevan District, 600 12,600 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1931; for recognition of union, ° 
Sask. higher wages and improved conditions; unterm- 
inated. 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta.... 110 500 |Commenced Sept. 14, 1931; for payment of back 
wages; terminated Sept. 21, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 950 2,000 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1931; for discharge of official; 

N.S. terminated Sept. 30, 1931; in favour of employ. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Other Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, 650 7,800 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1931; for increase in wages 
B.Ce and recognition of union; unterminated. 
Sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C 350 2,450 [Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Brick and tile workers, Este- 33 462 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1931; for increase in wages; 
van, Sask. terminated Sept. 23, 1931; in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, St. Boniface, 85 680 |Commenced Sept. 11, 1931; against reduction in 
Man. wages and layoff of workers; terminated Sept. 
19, 1931; compromise. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plasterers, Montreal, P.Q..... 60 150 [Commenced Sept. 15, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 21, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— : 

Longshoremen, Barnet, B.C... 150 1,050 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; in sympathy with 
strike of sawmill workers; unterminated. 

SERVICE— 
Public Administration— ‘ ; & 
Relief workers, Passburg, Alta. 30 120 [Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; for increase in wages; 


terminated Sept. 29, 1931; indefinite. 
Business and Personal— : 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 6 12 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 
Alta. working conditions; unterminated. 
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the Manitoba Fair Wage Board for govern- 
ment contracts, to be maintained until May, 
1932. ; 


Morton PicrurE ProJECTIONISTS, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—This dispute, resulting from the decision 
of the management to reduce the number of 
operators, alleged by the union to constitute 
a lockout as a result of which all union 
_ workers in these theatres were called out, was 
unterminated at the end of the month, 
although the employer claimed to have re- 
placed those ceasing work. Toward the end 
of the month in connection with picketing 
three former employees were arrested and the 
management secured a temporary injunction 
restraining the union from publishing state- 
ments alleged to be prejudicial to the com- 
pany. 

SarMon FISHERMEN, BERKLEY Sounp, B.C.— 
Fishermen were reported in the press about 
September 24, 1931, to have ceased work de- 
manding a higher price for fish delivered to 
salmon canneries and salteries, but early in 
October a settlement was reported providing 
for a compromise on the price of fish. 


Coa, Miners, Estevan, SasK.—A strike of 
coal miners demanding recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada and improved 
working conditions, which commenced Sep- 
tember 7, 1931, and was unterminated at the 
end of the month, is described elsewhere in 
this issue in an article on the appointment 
of a Royal Commission following the appli- 
cation for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation by the municipal authorities. <A 
dispute involving one mine for two days 
during August is referred to in a preceding 
paragraph, and a strike of brick and _ tile 
makers in the same district from September 
7, 1931, to September 23 is dealt with in an- 
other paragraph. 


Coat Miners, Wayne, Atta—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on September 14, 
1931, to secure the payment of wages in 
arrears, work being resumed by some work- 
men on September 17 and by the remainder 
on September 21, part of the wages in arrears 
having been paid, with a promise that the 
balance would be paid in full on the next 
pay-day. 


Coat Miners, SypNey Mines, NS—Muiners 
in one colliery at Sydney Mines, N'S., ceased 
work demanding the dismissal of an official 
alleged to have marked coal cars in such a 
way as to deprive the miners of their wages. 
The management reported that the official’s 
duty was to mark the cars of coal with exces- 
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sive rock so that the coal would be properly 
cleaned before going into the railway cars, 
that the committee asked for a meeting with 
the mine manager, but that the men went on 
strike before the meeting was held. The 
strikers asked the other miners in the dis- 
trict, 12,000 in number, to go on a sympathetic 
strike, but the district officers of the union ad- 
vised the other coal miners not to do so, and 
also advised the strikers to resume work pend- 
ing negotiations with the management and an 
investigation by the provincial authorities. The 
strike was accordingly terminated on Septem- 
ber 30. As the colliery was operating only 
two days per week the miners involved lost 
only two days’ work. : 


Founpry Workers, St. Bonirace, Man.—A 
cessation of work in one establishment on Sep- 
tember 11, lasting eight days, owing to a re- 
duction in wages and in the number employed, 
settled through the mediation of the Depart- 


ment is described in an article on page 1068. 


SawMitt Workers, Fraser Mis, B.C.— 
Employees in one establishment struck at 
closing time on September 16, 1931, their 
representatives having demanded a ten per 
cent increase in wages, equal pay for married 
and single workers, an increase in piece rates 
on shingles, time and one-half after eight 
hours per day and the recognition of the 
Lumber and Agricultural Workers Industrial 
Union, with preference of employment for its 
members. It appears that during the past 
year there have been a number of reductions 
in wages owing to the depressed conditions 
in the industry. The Minister of Labour be- 
ing in the vicinity with the resident repre- 
sentative of the Department, went into the 
matter with the management and offered the 
services of the Department in bringing about 
negotiations for a settlement. The manage- 
ment offered to meet a committee of its em- 
ployees but refused to negotiate with the 
union. At the end of the month the depart- 
mental conciliation officer arranged a meeting 
between the management and a committee of 
employees at which a basis of settlement was 
reached. ‘This, however, was subsequently re- 
fused by the union. In connection with pick- 
eting, a number of union members were 
arrested for disorderly conduct and charged 
with being members of an unlawful assembly 
and with assaulting police officers. 


SAWMILL Workers, Barnet, (B:C.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
September 23, 1931, against a decrease in 
wages of approximately twenty per cent, the 
fourth decrease since July, 1930. The manage- 
ment stated that unless such reductions were 
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made the plant would have to be closed down 
owing to the low price of lumber products. 
The resident officer of the Department inter- 
viewed the management and offered the as- 
sistance of the Department in conciliation. 
The manager stated that he would be very 
glad to accept this as soon as a favourable 
opportunity occurred. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. 


Brick AND Tire Workers, EsTEVAN, SASK. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on September 7, 1931, demanding the restora- 
tion of wage rates in effect in the spring of 
this year, and therefore an increase from 30- 
424 cents per hour to 35-50 cents. Work was 
resumed on September 23, an agreement to 
adjust the wages on the basis demanded for 
the balance of the year having been reached. 
This dispute was incidental to a strike of 
coal miners in the vicinity and is referred to 
in a special article on that dispute. 


PLASTERERS, MontreaL, P.Q—Approximately 
sixty plasterers employed by about twelve 
firms ceased work on September 15, 1931, 
against a decrease in. wages from $1.05 per 
hour to 85 cents. Work was resumed Sep- 
‘tember 17, the reduction in wages having been 
accepted by the plasterers’ union. 


LONGSHOREMEN, BarNet, B‘C—In sympathy 
with the strike of sawmill workers, longshore- 
men refused to load a boat at the establish- 
ment affected. At the end of the month no 
resumption of work had been reported. 


Rewer Workers, Passsurc, Autra—Workers 
engaged by the provincial government on the 
repair of highways, undertaken as relief work 
for unemployed coal miners, ceased work on 
September 23, 1931, at noon, demanding an 
increase in wages from 30 cents per hour to 
40 cents and an increase in hours from eight 
to ten per day, including the time required for 
going to and returning from work. It is re- 
ported that about 100 unemployed men pick- 
eted the highway to prevent any who wished 
to do so from working. The work was, there- 


‘fore, closed down for the time being. 


Cooks AND Waiters, EpMoNnTON, ALTA— 
Employees in one restaurant ceased work on 
September 29, 1931, on the refusal of the em- 
ployer to sign an agreement with the union 
which had been accepted by other establish- 
ments. The agreement in question had pro- 
vided for a decrease in rates of ten per cent. 
At the end of the month no termination had 
been reported. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1930. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


During August, the number of disputes 
which began was 36 and 14 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 50 disputes in progress during the month 
involving 63,900 workpeople with a time loss 
of 349,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 36 disputes beginning in August, 13 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 14 on other 
wage questions, 2 on questions as to working 
hours, 4 on questions respecting the employ- 


ment of particular classes or persons and 3 on 
other questions of working arrangements. 
Settlements were reached in 34 disputes of 
which 4 were in favour of workpeople, 15 in 
favour of employers and 15 ended in com- 
promises; in two other disputes work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute involving 9,300 colliery work- 
people in Cumberland which began June 24 
against the reduction in wages recommended 
by the Coal Mines National Industrial Board 
and was noted in the Lasour Gazertr, August, 
was terminated by August 22 and the re- 
duction in wages accepted, although certain 
concessions were granted by the employers. 

. Disputes occurred in various collieries in 
Scotland between August 7 and August 27, 
involving in all about 30,000 workers for an 
average of three days. Surface and certain 
other workers were dissatisfied with the wages 
paid for the 74 hour day under the general 
agreement, but work was resumed under the 
terms of this agreement. 

A dispute involving 2,200 lace curtain 
workers in Ayrshire, Glasgow and Nottingham- 
shire began June 15 against reductions in 
wages and was still in progress during Sep- 
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tember except that a settlement was reached 
in Nottinghamshire on September 14. 

A dispute involving 3,000 furniture workers 
in London began August 14 against proposed 
reductions in wages and no report of any set- 
tlement has been noted. 

A dispute involving 3,300 bolt and nut 
makers at Darlaston began August 19 against 
proposed reductions in wages and terminated 
August 22 when the reduction was accepted. 


France 


Revised figures for the years 1927 and 1928 
give the number of strikes in the year 1927 
as 396, involving 110,458 workers with a time 
loss of 1,046,019 working days; in 1928, 816 
strikes involving 204,116 workers with a time 
loss of 6,876,675 working days. 

Figures for the first quarter of 1981 are as 
follows: in January, 14 strikes with 866 
workers involved; in February, 23 strikes in- 
volving 4,262 workers, in March, 25 strikes 
involving 2,079 workers. 


Poland 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1980 was 319. The number of workers in- 
volved in all disputes in progress during the 
year was 53,126 and the total time loss 427,127 
working days for the year. 


British India 


During the first quarter of 1981, 52 disputes 
were in progress involving 103,507 workpeople 


with a time loss of 731,223 working days for 
the quarter. 


Australia 


The number of disputes in existence in the 
year 1930 was 183 involving 695 establishments 
and directly involving 51,972 workers. The 
time loss for the year was 1,511,241 working 
days and the estimated loss in wages £1,592,- 
342. 

During the first quarter of 1931, 32 disputes 
were in progress involving 77 establishments 
and directly involving 6,664 workers with a 
time loss of 67,494 working days. The esti- 
mated loss in wages was £68,633. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 61 and 113 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 68,282 and the time loss 877,789 working 
days for the month, 


The disputes in the coal mining industry in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio which 
were mentioned in the Lasour Gazette, August 
and September have subsided. Coal pro- 
duction in northern West Virginia and the 
Pittsburgh district is reported to be the same 
or higher than before the strikes, while in 
Ohio, work was resumed during July and 
August. 


Unemployment in France 


The Lconomist (London), in a recent issue 
estimated the number of unemployed per- 
sons, on a basis that would render this num- 
ber comparable with the British unemploy- 
ment figures, to be as follows:— 
Totally unemployed as a result of 





the .depression Jor sk.) O00. 630,000 
Short-timers unemployed for more 
than two days.. RR Ee 34,000 
Labour reserve.. 250,000 
Totalecnwiwer «it. 2 914,000 


“This total,’ it is stated, “is perhaps the 
most comparable with the official figures for 
Great Britain. Ignoring, however, the require- 
ments of comparison, and substituting for the 
figure of short-timers given above the total 
calculated equivalent of those unemployed 
under that heading (450,000) we obtain a 
gross total of 1,330,000. In round figures, and 
bearing in mind the limitations of the avail- 
able statistics, which probably result in the 
above estimates being minimum figures, it 
may be said that there are between one mil- 


lion and 14 million unemployed in France at 
the present time.” 

It is pointed out that, unlike Great Britain 
and Germany, France has no compulsory State 
insurance against unemployment; conse- 
quently there do not exist the same means 
of counting the numbers out of work. 





The Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Ecomomics and Social Insti- 
tutions of Princeton University has just pub- 
lished a Selected Bibliography on Unemploy- 
ment Prevention, Compensation and Relief, 
including the title of works describing com- 
pany, trade union and public programs. The 
items in the bibliography have been selected 
from the mass of material on this subject that 
has grown rapidly since 1921, and especially 
since 1929, and contains not only the titles 
of books and magazine articles, but those of 
mimeographed reports and small pamphlets. 
The list has been prepared specially for use 
in the fall and winter of 1931-32. 


\ 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Electrical Estimators’ Association Committed for Trial— 
Prosecutions in Motion Picture Case. 


WENTY-THREE firms and_ individuals 
associated with the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association, an alleged combine of Toronto 
electrical contractors, were committed for trial 
after a preliminary hearing by Magistrate 
Jones in Toronto Police Court on September 
17, on charges laid under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. The prosecutions were con- 
ducted for the Crown by T. Herbert Lennox, 
K.iC. G. R. Geary, K.C., acted as counsel 
for the secretary and a number of the mem- 
bers of the Electrical Estimators’ Association. 
The accused were to be tried at the Criminal 
Assizes of the Supreme Court of Ontario in 
Toronto early in October. 
Hon. W. H. Price, K.C., Attorney General 
for Ontario, announced on September 22 that 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT | / 


. Department of Labour Announces Postponement of Its Operation 


oo 
HE Department of Labour, in a recent 
communication to the Governments of 
the various Provinces, intimated that the Do- 
minion Government had decided, after careful 
consideration, to postpone the operation of 
the Vocational Education Act (Statutes of 
Canada, 1931, chapter 59) until such time as 
the economic conditions of the country should 
warrant expenditures being made in con- 
nection with the work to be promoted under 
the terms of the Act. 

The text of the Act was given in the Lanour 
Gazetrer, June, 1931, page 648. It provides for 
the promotion of vocational education in 
Canada, and for the appropriation by the Do- 
minion of the sum of $750,000 per annum for 
fifteen years for this purpose, payments to be 
made conditional upon the conclusion of 
agreements with the several provincial govern- 
ments. The Department pointed out that sec- 
tion 5 of the Act empowers the Governor-in- 
Council tc make regulations for the admini- 
stration of the Act, and that it would be 
necessary that these regulations be pro- 
mulgated before any such agreements could 
be entered into between the Dominion and 
the several Provinces. No grants under the 
provisions of the Act could therefore be made 
to any Province by the Dominion before the 
regulations had been promulgated and agree- 
ments with the various provinces completed. 


-—" The communication further intimated, in 


response to inquiries from certain of the Pro- 


the Provincial Government would shortly com- 
mence prosecutions against members of a com- 
bine in the motion picture industry, named 
in the report of Peter White, K.C., following 
his investigation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. On the following day seizures 
were made of correspondence and other docu- 
ments in the offices of several of the motion 
picture companies in Toronto. Proceedings 
are being instituted by way of indictments to 
be preferred before the Grand Jury of the 
Criminal Assizes which opened in Toronto on 
October 5. The prosecutions are being con- 
ducted by R. H. Greer, K.C., assisted by I. A. 
Humphries, K.C., of the Department of the 
Attorney General. 


ra 


vincial Governments, that it was not intended 
by the Dominion Government that the grants 
to be made under the provisions of the Act 
should be retroactive to April 1, 1931, the date 
of the commencement of the current fiscal 
year. 

In conclusion, the communication em- 
phasized the intense interest of the Dominion 
Government in the development of vocational 
education and expressed deep regret that the 
present unemployment situation should have 
rendered it necessary to postpone the oper- 
ation of the Act. It was felt, however, that 
the Provincial Governments would appreciate 
the difficulties with which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was faced, and that they would 
realize the necessity for postponing the oper- 
ation of the Vocational Education Act until 
the industrial situation improved. 

In so far as the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island are concerned, there is still to their 
credit, under the provisions of the Technical 
Education Act of 1919, and amendments there- 
to, the sums mentioned hereunder, from which 
payments will continue to be made on ap- 
proved vocational education work. 


Saskatchewan... .. .. .. .. -. $361,955 54 
Manitoba, fiero) .ai. 445,858 70 
Nova Scotiai) 2.008 .4 242,692 08 
Prince Edward Island.. 66,254 16 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Registration at Vocational School, 
’ St. Thomas, Ont. 


The inability of graduates in the com- 
mercial departments to find positions because 
of the business and industrial depression 1s 
believed to be the cause of the reduction in 
aitendance of new students at the Vocational 
School in St. Thomas, Ontario, and also the 
reason for 16 senior students returning to the 
school. The principal of the school drew at- 
tention to these conditions when recently pre- 
senting his report to the members of the 
Vocational-Advisory Committee of the Board 
of Education. Registration in No. 1 A of the 
Commercial Department was 45 as compared 
with 68 last year. Only five boys registered 
as compared with 40 girls. The 16 senior 
students who returned to school—five boys 
and eleven girls—did so in order to keep up 
with their work. 

The total registration at the school is 487 
students, 268 boys and 219 girls. 


Evening Vocational Classes in Calgary 


A decided movement in favour of evening 
studies was indicated by registrations on the 
opening night of evening classes conducted by 
the Calgary School Board. While enrolments 
on the first night did not indicate what the 
final registration would be, comparisons with 
previous openings showed that increases might 
be expected this term. 


Increased Attendance at Ottawa Technical 
School and High School of Commerce 


With ninety more students registered at the 
Technical School and 185 more at the High 


School of Commerce, ‘Ottawa, than a year ago, 
the Advisory Vocational Committee of the 
Collegiate Board is faced with many problems 
in providing accommodation and securing the 
additional teachers required to handle the situ- 
ation. Principal Nichol reports 118 girls and 
442 boys or a total of 560 students at the 
Technical School, while Principal Simpson re- 
ports 819 girls and 356 boys or a total of 1,175 - 
students at the School of Commerce. 


New Courses of Study at Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta. 


Officials of the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art, Calgary, report that during 
the coming term two new courses will be 
offered, which will be of special interest to 
advanced students. They are a _ two-year 
course in aeronautics, and a course for 
teachers, preparatory for instructing public 
school manual arts classes. 


The aeronautics course will include a know!- 
edge of, and experience with, gas engines, alr- 
plane construction and theory of flight. It is 
anticipated that the theoretical requirements 
for a commercial pilot’s licence will be met, 
though actual flight will not be included in the 
study. 

The manual arts instructors’ course will con- 
sist of shop-work in wood, metal, concrete, 
elementary electricity and home mechanics. 
Shop talks and methods of teaching will be 
included. The course, requiring 900 hours to 
complete, will close on May 20, 1932. 

Applications for enrolment have been 
numerous to date, and the officials expect a 
busy year. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 
Pp 


Regulation 46 under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act of Saskatche- 
wan was recently approved by the Provincial 
Government and will become effective on 
November 1, 1931. (Regulation 45 relates to 
the industries covered by the provisions of the 
Act. (Earlier Regulations under the Act were 
given in the ‘LABOUR GazeTts, January, 1931, 
page 35, and in previous issues). The new 
Regulations are as tollows:— 


Regulation 46 


Regulation 32 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as adopted by the Board on the 20th 
day of March, 1930, and approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council on the 21st 
day of March, 1930, and published in The 


Saskatchewan Gazette on the 29th day of 


March, 1930, is amended in the following par- 
ticulars: 


Group 6 of Class 19 is amended to read as - 
follows: 


General construction of grain elevators and 
of all buildings over three storeys and _base- 
ment not herein otherwise specified and classi- 
a 
fied. 


Group 4 is’ added to class 20 as follows: 


Class 20, group 4—Construction of grain 
elevators or other buildings, erections or 
structures not otherwise specified and classified 
aks the construction is in the main of con- 
crete. 


All necessary changes in classification of in- 
dustries rates of assessment and adjustment of 
class funds for the year 1931 shall be made and 
done in accordance with this Regulation. 
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Regulation 46 


When less than six workmen are usually em- 
ployed therein each of the following industries, 
namely, lumbering, logging, river driving, raft- 
ing. booming, the operation of sawmills, shingle 
mills and lath mills, the cutting and hewing or 
manufacture otherwise of wooden railway ties, 
and the carrying on of all forest operations 
similar to or incidental to the industries herein 
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before enumerated, and the drilling of wells for 
water is excluded wholly from the class in 
schedule 1 in which it would otherwise be in- 
cluded. Provided, however, that if such in- 
dustries are carried on by the same employer 
as part of or incidental to another main in- 
dustry which is included in schedule 1, that this 
exclusion shall not operate to exclude such jn- 
dustries from the main industry. 





CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


[TURING the session of 1931, the Legis- 

lature of New Brunswick enacted The 
Public Service Superannuation Act to provide 
retiring ailowances for employees in the public 
service of the province. It provides for the 
payment of allowances to every employee 
who has served at least 10 years in the public 
service, and who having attained the age of 
70 years, is retired, or who has become in- 
capable of discharging his or her duties by 
reason of ill-health or physical incapacity. Up- 
on the death of an employee with 10 years 
service, one-half of the superannuation allow- 
ance 1s payable to his widow, or to those of 
his children who are under 18 years of age, or 
to other dependants. 

Where an employee dies before serving 10 
years, or is compelled to retire by reason of 
ill-health, or physical disability; or if he is 
dismissed or resigns before the service period 
of 10 years, the sums which have been de- 
ducted from his salary with interest at 3 per 
cent shall in case of his death be paid to his 
personal representatives, or in case of retire- 
ment, dismissal, or resignation, to such em- 
ployee. 

An employee’s contribution to the fund is 
5 per cent of his or her salary, deducted 
monthly, and such salary deductions cease 
when any employee has paid in contributions 
for a period of thirty years, If at any time 
the superannuation fund is insufficient to 
make all payments required by the Act, it is 
provided, that the . Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer shall pay into the fund an amount 
out of consolidated revenue sufficient to en- 
able such payments to be made. The amount 
of the superannuation is provided for as 
follows: 

“The superannuation allowance payable to 
any employee shall be calculated upon the 
average yearly salary of such employee during 


the last three years of service of such em- 
ployee and shall not exceed, if such employee 
has served ten years but less than eleven 
years an annual allowance of ten-fiftieths of 
such average salary, and if he has served for 
eleven years, but less than twelve years, an 
annual allowance of eleven-fiftieths thereof, 
and in like manner a further addition of one- 
fiftieth of such average salary for each ad- 
ditional year of service up to thirty years 
when an annual allowance of thirty-fiftieths 
may be granted, but no addition shall be made 
for any service beyond thirty years; provided 
that in no case shall such annual allowance 
exceed two thousand dollars. 

“Any cmployee who is in the public service 
at the coming into force of this Act, and who 
at the age of seventy or over has served ten 
years in the public service but less than 
twenty-five years, may be retired from the 
service with an annual superannuation allow- 
ance of twenty-five-fiftieths of his average 
yearly salary during his last three years of 
Service, which allowance may be increased by 
order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to thirty-fiftieths of such annual salary; pro- . 
vided that in no case shall the annual allow- 
ance under this section exceed two thousand 
dollars.” 

It is provided that an employee with 30 or 
more years of service and who has attained 
the age of 65 years if a male, or 55 years if a 
female, may be retired on superannuation. 
While retirement is compulsory at 70 years, 
the services of any employee may be retained, 
if deemed in the public interest, for a further 
period “upon such terms as to remuneration 
and as to superannuation allowance or retire- 
ment as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may deem expedient.” 

The Act comes into force upon proclam- 
ation. 
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SUPERANNUATION FUNDS. FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES IN CANADA 


[bee payment of superannuation allowances 
to public employees has become increas- 
ingly general throughout Canada in recent 
years. Pension schemes are in effect for Do- 
minion Civil Servants and for civil servants 
employed in most of the provincial govern- 
ments. In several provinces, pensions for 
school teachers have also been established. 
Municipal pension schemes have been adopted 
in several of the larger cities, while others are 
contemplating such action. In some cities, 
a superannuation allowance for the employees 
of police and fire departments has been the 
first step in the direction of a general scheme 
covering all civic employees. 

The subject of public employees’ pensions 
has been reviewed in previous issues of the 
Lasour GazreTte. Existing schemes for the 
pensioning of provincial civil servants were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre for February, 
1924, page 127 and February, 1928, page 128. 
Superannuation plans for municipal em- 
ployees were dealt with in the issues for May, 
1924, page 390, and November, 1927, page 
1175. Supplementing these reviews the pres- 
ent article summarizes municipal plans that 
have been subsequently adopted in various 
Canadian centres. 


Montreal 


A bylaw providing for the superannuation of 
all permanent civic employees was adopted 
recently by the Montreal City Council. Plans 
had been in course of preparation for a num- 
ber of years and were amended under suc- 
cessive administrations. Finally the best fea- 
tures of the various plans were drafted into a 
new bylaw. This bylaw was given its first and 
second readings during July, and the third and 
final reading, marking the formal establish- 
ment of the scheme, was deferred until the 
employees were givn an opportunity to ballot 
on the project. Voting took place in the last 
week of September, the result being that the 
plan was adopted by a large majority. 

All permanent civic employees, exclusive of 
policemen and firemen, who have their own 
fund, are now entitled to pension on retire- 
ment through accident, illness or superannua- 
tion after January 1, 1932. The pension fund 
bylaw provides that civic employees shall 
contribute 2 per cent of their salaries or wages 
to the fund, any portion of any salary above 
$4,000 per annum being exempt from such con- 
tribution. No pension shall be less than $600 
or more than $3,200 per year. 


An employee having 10 or more years’ ser- 
vice may claim his superannuation if physic- 
ally unfit to continue work, and his pension 
will be one-fiftieth of his average salary re- 
ceived during the last five years, multiplied 
by the number of his total years of service. 
Any male employee 65 years, or female 60 
years of age, having at least 20 years’ service 
on or after January 1, 1982, may claim super- 
annuation with a pension of one-half the aver- 
age salary of the last five years. 

After thirty-five years service, if superannua- 
tion age is reached, the pension will be one- 
fiftieth of the average salary of the last five 
years multiplied by the number of years’ ser- 
vice. 

The city will pay in twice as much.as the 
total annual contribution of the employees and 
if the total thus contributed is not sufficient 
to cover the pensions provided under the by- 
law the city will provide from its annual esti- 
mates the amount necessary to cover the 
shortage. If there is more money in the fund 
than is required, this money will be used to 
create a reserve fund, up to $100,000. After 
the reserve fund reaches that amount the 
city’s contribution will be reduced as much as 
the fund permits. 

The fund will be administered by a com- 
mittee consisting of the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the city council, the 
director of civic departments, the chief city 
attorney, the city treasurer and the director 
of the city health department. The cost of 
administration will be paid by the city. No 
pension will be granted under the bylay with- 
out the approval of the Executive Committee 
on report from the Pension Fund Commission. 


Any pensioner superannuated on grounds of 
disability, who is believed to have regained 
his or her health, may be required to under- 
go further medical examination and go back 
to work if fit to do so. Any employee who 
sues the city for damages forfeits his right to 
pension. Pension may be refused in case of 
sickness or accident caused by misconduct. 
After the coming into force of the system, any 
male over 40 or female over 35 entering the 
city service will not be entitled to benefit of 
the pension fund. 

Any employee resigning or dismissed from 
the civic service loses his right under the 
pension fund. In the case of an employee 
dying in service, his heirs are entitled to his 
contributions, plus 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually. If a pensioner dies be- 
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fore he has drawn as much pension as he 
paid contributions his heirs will be entitled 
to draw the difference, without interest. Any- 
one who forfeits the rights to his pension 
will be entitled to a refund of his contribu- 
tions without interest. 


Toronto 


In Toronto a special pension fund commit- 
tee has for several years been considering 
prospects for the establishment of a pension 
plan for civic employees. This year a report 
embodying such a plan was submitted to the 
board of control and city council, but has not 
vet been approved. It was reported that the 
board of control had decided that the present 
period of depression was not a good time to 
adopt the plan. 

There has been in operation in Toronto a 
police benefit fund, the chief provisions of 
which were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
May, 1924, page 398. According to the ori- 
ginal provisions of the fund, the members of 
the police force contributed 7 per cent of their 
wages while the city contributed $10,000 an- 
nually. However, for some years, the fund 
has been operating without sufficient reserve, 
the deficiency being estimated at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. In order to put the fund on 
a sound actuarial basis to provide for all future 
claims, an amending bylaw was adopted to 
June 29. This bylaw provided for payment 
by the city of $143,941 annually for a period 
of 40 years in addition to continuing the annual 
payments of $10,000 which the city treasury 
was previously paying. 

It was also provided that those who were 
members of the force prior to the passing of 
the amending blaw would continue to con- 
tribute 7 per cent of their wages, but new 
members will be required to contribute 94 
per cent of their pay. 

The new by-law considerably reduced the 
pensions of the higher officers, although there 
were no reductions in the pensions of the 
lower ranks. The “full pension ” allowance to 
members retiring from the force after 30 years 
service 1s now established on the following 
scale: chief constable, $2,000; deputy chief 
constable, $2,000; chief inspector, $2,000; in- 
spector, $1.650; sergeant or detective sergeant, 
$1,396.94; patrol sergeant, $1,248.33; constable, 
$1,159.16. In the case of patrol sergeants and 
constables the amount is increased by $20 for 
each good conduct badge up to a total of 
five badges. 

Provision is also made for retirements, either 
voluntary or upon disability, when the length 
of service is less than the “full pension ” period 
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of 30 years. In such cases pensions are on 
a graded scale varying with length of service. 

Where any member dies in the service from 
causes other than as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in discharge of his duties, the allowance 
(in the case of a deceased member with six 
or more years service) varies in accordance 
with rank on the following schedule, constables 
of all classes, $1,600; patrol sergeants, $1,700; 
sergeants and detectives, $1,800; inspectors, 
$1,900; staff-inspectors or orderly-room inspec- 
tor, $2,000; chief inspector or inspector of 
detectives, $2,100; deputy chief constable, 
$2,400; chief constable, $3,000. 

There is also a smaller allowance according 
to length of service in case of death under six 
years of service. However if a member is 
killed in discharge of his duties, or dies as a re- 
sult of injuries sustained: in service, the allow- 
ance is one and one-half times that provided 
in the foregoing schedule. 


Saskatoon 


The city council of Saskatoon recently 
adopted a civic superannuation scheme cover- 
ing all departments not participating in exist- 
ing benefits. At present, the police and fire 
departments have separate schemes in opera- 
tion. Employees of the city hospital and 
library board are excluded from the new 
scheme, but may come under its operation 
upon application. 

According to a summary of the scheme in 
press reports, the employees are prepared to 
take care of all costs during the present year, 
the city’s contributions starting in 1932 on a 
graduated scale reaching a maximum of about 
five and a half per cent of the pay-roll of 
those affected in 19386. Automatic retirement 
at the age of 65 years, with pension payments 
ranging upward from 10 to 60 per cent of the 
average salary of the individual, are other 
features of the scheme. 

The scheme was to become effective as from 
July 1, 1931; approximately 300 employees 
are affected. 

According to a recent press report, action 
has been taken to have the by-law quashed 
on the grounds that its enactment was ultra 
vires of the city council. 


Ottawa 


The Ottawa city council on September 8 
adopted a bylaw providing for the pensioning 
of civic employees. This superannuation 
scheme, which is now effective, covers all 
permanent employees of the city, exclusive of 
police and fire department employees, who are 
provided for under their own superannuation 
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fund. Employees have a period of six months 
in which to elect whether they will come 
under the bylaw. They will pay into the 
fund five per cent of their wages or salaries, 
payments to cease after 35 years of service, 
while the city will contribute an additional 
sum sufficient to maintain the fund on a 
sound basis. 

Retirement for male employees is-.at 65 
years of age and for femalés at 60 years, but 
it is provided that any present employee 385 
years or older may continue for an additional 
five years beyond those limits subject to the 
annual approval of the Board of Control and 
Council. Any person entering the service of 
the city who has passed the age of 50 is in- 
eligible for pension under the bylaw. 


The amount of pension is set forth in the 
bylaw as follows: 


1. The annual superannuation allowance of 
each employee shall be determined as follows, 
namely: 


(a) In respect of service prior to the date 
this bylaw becomes effective, one per centum 
of the annual rate of salary of the employee 
as of said date multiplied by the number of 
years of permanent service prior to the said 
date taken to the nearest completed year and 

(b) 2 per cent of the total average yearly 
salary payments made after the said date. 


In no case, however, shall an employee be 
entitled to an amount greater than 70 per 
cent of salary payments during the periods 
covered in (a) and (b). 

Disability superannuation is also to be paid 
to employes totally and permanently disabled 
while in the city’s service. It is to be not 
less than $10 a month and not more than $40, 
depending on the extent of service and not 
to exceed what would be paid as superannua- 
tion to which the employe would be entitled 
at the time he was involuntarily retired. On 
the death of an employee, or a superannuated 
employee, it is provided that a widow shall 
receive not less than one-half of what her 
husband was entitled to or was receiving as 
superannuation, this payment to ‘continue 
until the widow re-married. For each de- 
pendent child an allowance of 10 per cent of 
the superannuation is provided. ‘There are 
retrictions in the case of employees marrying 
after the age of 60 years or dying within one 
year after marriage. In the case of an em- 
ployee who is not survived by a widow or 
children, there is a clause which permits the 
making of a lump sum grant to other de- 
pendents. 

The fund is to be administered by a board 
comprising the mayor, one controller, one 
alderman, one representative of the em- 
ployees and the commissioner of finance. 





Old Age Pensions Systems in Various Countries 


The second monograph in a series dealing 
with the subject of social insurance in its 
various phases has been published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
first, which described existing systems of un- 
employment insurance, was the subject of a 
note in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1931 page 
646. 

The present monograph summarizes some 
existing governmental plans for the relief or 
the prevention of “old age dependency,” in- 
surance and retirement funds, being excluded. 
It examines broadly the present status of 
legislation now in effect which has as its prin- 
cipal purpose old age provision for the general 
population, whether in the form of non-contri- 
butory poor relief, or of funds established on 
an insurance basis. The monograph states a 
number of questions which must be answered 
in framing both these forms of “old age de- 
pendency” laws, relief or insurance—age limiis, 
coverage, amount of contributions, invest- 
ment of funds ete. Prominance is-given to 
the history of the compulsory old age system 
in Germany, from 1889 to 1931; to the British 


Acts of 1908 and 1925 (the first being non- 
contributory for persons over 70 years of age, 
and the second providing for compulsory con- 
tributions towards pensions from the age of 
65 years) ; and to old age assistance established 
in Canada, under the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1927 (the monograph omits reference to the 
amendment made to the Act this year, in- 
creasing the amount of the Dominion contri- 
bution from one-half to three-fourths of the 
total amount expended in pensions). 

The countries having non-contributory sys- 
tems are enumerated as follows:—Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, New Zealand, Russia and the Union of 
South Africa. All these systems except that 
in Russia place the entire expense of the in- 
surance upon industry. 

Contributory systems are in force in Bul- 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Luxemburg, Portugal, Spain and 
Sweden. Great Britain is included in both 
lists on account of the two Acts mentioned 
above. 
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The provisions of all the Acts giving effect 
to these systems are shown in tabular form in 
the monograph. 


United States 


A separate section deals with Old Age As- 
sistance in the United States. Federal Legis- 
lation has been proposed from time to time, 
but so far provision for old age dependency 
has been left to the individual States. In 1914 
Arizona enacted the first Old Age Pension 
measure, but this was declared unconstitu- 
tional, and the first Act to become effective 
was that in Alaska in 1915; as amended later, 
this law provides cash assistance for men over 
65 years of age, up to a maximum of $25 a 
month, and for women over 60 years of age, 
up to a maximum of $45 a month; the system 
being financed entirely by the Territory. In 
1923 legislation of the relief type was enacted 
in Montana, Nevada and Pennsylvania, being 
based on a “standard bill” privately drafted 
the year before. (The Pennsylvania law was 
declared unconstitutional in 1924.) Similar 
laws were passed in Wisconsin in 1925, in Ken- 
tucky in 1926, in Colorado and Maryland in 
1927, in California, Minnesota, Utah and 
Wyoming in 1929, and in Delaware, Idaho, and 
West Virginia in 1931. New Jersey also en- 


acted this year a measure which will take 
effect in July, 1932, to provide relief up to $1 
a day for persons over 70 years of age, the 
State supplying 75 per cent of the funds and 
the counties 25 per cent. The monograph 
observes that while most of these laws are 
for “old age pensions” they are purely relicf 
or assistance measures. The extent of the 
State’s share varies from the entire cost, as in 
Delaware, to nothing, as in several States 
which authorize the counties to grant old age 
assistance. In other States the cost is shared 
with the counties or municipalities. The quali- 
fying age is seventy in six States and 65 in 
eight. The amount of the pension is mostly 
such as will bring the recipients total income 
up to $1 a day. The total old age assistance 
laws of Massachusetts and New York (both 
enacted in 1930) differ in principle from those 
of the other States. They are not separate 
pension laws, but are extensions of the wel- 
fare laws already in effect. Aid is given 
citizens aged 70 or over, but: it is not re- 
stricted to money payments, nor is it limited 
in amount. The nature and amount of relicf 
is determined entirely upon the merit and 
need of each individual case, after investi- 
gation by local public welfare authorities. The 
system is state-wide and the States pay a 
portion of the cost. 


Labour Statistics of Principal Railways of United States, 1930 


A bulletin on Statistics of Railways of 
Class 1, United States, published by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics (Washington, D.C.) 
shows that the number of employees on rail- 
way payrolls during the calendar year 1930 
averaged 1,487,730 as compared with 1,660,850 
in 1929. The compensation paid to these em- 
ployees in 1930 aggregated $2,550,553,940 as 
compared with $2,896,566,351 in 1929. The 
average compensation per employee per hour 
(on a basis of eight hours per day) was $0-678 
as compared with $0-666 in the previous year. 
The average compensation per employee per 
year was $1,714.39 in 1980, while in 1929 it 
was $1,744.03. During 1980, the total number 
of hours paid for (hourly and daily em- 
ployees) amounted to  3,759,523,523, while 
the average number of hours per: employee 
throughout the year was 2,527. For 1929 the 
corresponding figures were 4,346,821,546 and 
2,617-2, respectively. 

It is explained that these statistics cover 
the operations of Class 1 railways only, namely, 
carriers with annual operating revenues ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. Class 1 railways operate 
approximately 92 per cent of the total railway 


mileage of the United States, and earn about 
97 per cent of the total revenue. 





Upon the recommendation of the Minister 
of Public Works and Labour of Ontario, an 
order in council was recently issued contain- 
ing additional regulations relating to the ex- 
amination of candidates for stationary en- 
gineers’ certificates and the granting of such 
certificates. The additional regulations pro- 
vide that “a person desiring to operate a re- 
frigerating plant and who is found sufficiently 
proficient in electric and refrigeration know- 
ledge and operation, but has not had steam 
plant operating experience, may be granted, 
upon examination, a certificate allowing him 
to operate a refrigeration plant only, of a 
horse power denoted on the certificate.” It 
is also stipulated that “a stationary com- 
pressor plant not used for refrigerating pur- 
poses and the motive power of which is other 
than steam and is more than 50 horse power, 
must be in charge of an engineer holding a 
certificate of not less than one grade lower 
than that required by the regulations for a 
stationary steam plant of the same horse 
power.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 47 th Convention 


OR the third time in its history the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada met in 

the city of Vancouver, the first occasion being 
in the year 1915, the second in 1923 and the 
third in the present year, when on September 
21 the 47th convention opened in the Hotel 
Vancouver. The opening proceedings were 
presided over by Mr. Colin McDonald, pre- 
sident of the Vancouver, New Westminster 
and District Trades and Labour Council, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of organized 
labour. Acting Mayor John Bennett, in the 
absence of Mayor Taylor, who was ill, ten- 
dered the civic welcome, the spokesmen for 
the Government of British Columbia being 
the Hon. R. L. Maitland, minister without 


portfolio, and the Hon. W. A. McKenzie, : 


Minister of Labour. Mr. Angus McInnes, 
M.-P. for Vancouver South, also addressed the 
delegates. On turning over the convention to 
President Tom Moore, Mr. McDonald pre- 
sented him with a gavel made from the wood 
of a yew tree grown on a neighboring moun- 
tain. Mr. Moore, who replied to the addresses 
of welcome, thanked the local arrangements 
committee for the presentation. Seated on the 
platform, in addition to the speakers, were the 
five members of the Executive Council of the 
Congress, and Mr. A. B. Swales and Mr. Chas. 
Case, fraternal delegates, respectively from the 
British Trades Union Congress and _ the 
American Federation of Labour. 


As is usual, the first order of business was 
the presentation of the report of the Creden- 
tial Committee, which as finally adopted 
showed certificates received for 254 delegates, 
43 of whom represented international organi- 
zations which have affiliated the whole of their 
Canadian membership, 1 represented a pro- 
vincial federation of labour, 23 represented 
trades and labour councils, 185 represented 
branch unions, and the two fraternal delegates 
above mentioned. 


Following the appointment of Ald. Rod 
Plant as associate secretary, Ed. Smith as ser- 
geant-at-arms and W. Watt as messenger, the 
reports of the executive council, provincial 
executive committees, federations of labour 
and of the fraternal delegates to American 
Federation of Labour and the British Trades 
Union Congress, together with the report by 
the executive council on “Employment, Un- 
employment and Under-employment,”’ were 
distributed to the delegates. At the sug- 
gestion of the executive council it was decided 


to create another committee, viz., committee 
on legislative activities. 

The various committees being named, the 
several reports were referred for consideration 
and report. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The Executive Council’s report outlined 
their activities during the period since the last 
Convention, the opening passage referring to 
the many problems arising from the long 
continued state of unemployment, which had 
called for increased efforts on the part of the 
Council. 

The first section of the report referred to the 
legislative program which had been presented 
to the Federal Government on January 21, 
1931, which included: (1) Unemployment in- 
surance; (2) British North America Act 
amendments; (3) Old Age Pensions; (4) 
Technical education; (5) Representation on 
Tariff Board; (6) Colonization and Immi- 
eration; (7) Health units; (8) Pensions for the 
blind; (9) Marine and shipping matters; (10) 
Criminal Code amendments; (11) Inter- 
national Labour Organization; (12) Fair 
wages; (13) Electoral reform; (14) Railway 
Act; (15) Calendar reform; (16) Tariff 
policies; (17) Enactment of legislation to en- 
courage co-operative trading and to facilitate 
inter-provincial trading by co-operative 
societics; (18) That action be taken to give 
effect to the Aird report by the creation of a 
nationally owned and operated system of radio 
broadcasting; (19) That effect be given to the 
report of the Government Commission (1921) 
respecting prison reform; (20) Abolition of 
money grants for cadet training and other 
military training in schools and the sub- 
stitution therefor of grants for non-military 
physical training; (21) Amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act to give priority of wage claims 
over other creditors and that provisions of the 
Canada Marking Act be extended to cover the 
boot and shoe industry. 

(The full text of the legislative demands was 
published in the Lasour Gazerre for February, 
1921, pages 179-185.) 


The second section of the report gave a re- 
view of the special and ordinary sessions of 
Parliament, mentioning such measures as: (1) 
Unemployment Relief Act; (2) Customs Act 
amendment; (3) Customs tariff amendments; 
as having been before the special session. In 
reporting on the ordinary session reference was 
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made to the following: (1) Vocational Edu- 
cation Act; (2) Old Age Pensions Act; (3) 
Government Annuities Act amendments; (4) 
Railway matters; (5) Loans to Harbour Com- 
missions; (6) Beauharnois Power Project; (7) 
Government employees’ compensation; (8) 
Naturalization and immigration; (9) Bank 
Act; (10) Taxation; (11) Health units; (12) 
State medicine; (13) Health insurance; (14) 
unemployment and unemployment insurance; 
(15) Economic Council; (16) Eight-hour day; 
(17) International Labour Organization con- 
ventions and recommendations; (18) Con- 
stitutional changes; (19) Shipping legislation; 
(20) International peace; (21) Cadet training ; 
(22) Criminal Code amendments; (23) Re- 
election of Ministers of the Crown; (24) 
National coal policy; (25) Bankruptcy Act : 
(26) Tariff Board; (27) Copyright Act amend- 
ment. ; 

The executive reported that to the executive 
committees and provincial federations of lab- 
our funds had been provided with which to 
carry on their legislative work. The executive 
also presented a summary of the legislative 
changes which had been made by the pro- 
vincial legislatures, as well as of questions 
which had been raised, including: (1) Old age 
penstons; (2) Workmen’s compensation; (3) 
Mothers’ allowances; (4) Unemployment and 
unemployment insurance; (5) Social insur- 
ance; (6) Minimum wages; (7) Aid for the 
blind; (8) Ontario Apprenticeship Act; (9) 
Factory Acts; (10) Departments of Labour; 
(11) Education; (12) Mines Act; (13) Income 
Tax Act; (14) Highways Traffic Act; (15) 
(Immigration; (16) Health insurance; (17) 
Public ownership; (18) Health and safety; 
(19) Other provincial enactments of interest 
to workers. 

Besides these references, the Executive 
Council submitted the full texts of the reports 
of the provincial executive committees and 
federations of labour, which covered the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Under the heading of “ Relations with Na- 
tional and International Bodies,” the executive 
expressed appreciation to the officers of the 
American Federation of Labour and the inter- 
national organizations for their friendly co- 
operation at all times on matters of common 
interest. Affiliation has been maintained with 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
it was reported, and Mr. P. M. Draper, 
secretary-treasurer of the Congress, had at- 
tended the fifteenth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, having been ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government as the 
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workers’ representative. The executive also 
submitted brief reports of the activities of 
the welfare associations with which the Con- 
gress is identified, including the Dominion 
Council of Health and Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare. It was stated that 
in addition to representation on the bodies 
above referred to direct affiliation has been 
maintained with the Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, the American Association 
for Labour Legislation, and the League of 
Nations Society in Canada, whilst represent- 
ation has been continued to be accorded the 
Congress on the Employment Service Council 
of Canada, and the Executive Council of that 
body, the Canadian Council on Immigration 
of Women, the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association, the Dominion Fire Preven- 
tion Association, the National Safety League, 
Frontier College, and the Canadian Social 
Hygiene Council. 


Unemployment and Under Employment — 
Under this heading the executive stated that 
“whilst the willingness of workers ‘to share 
whatever employment there may be is a well- 
recognized policy of the labour movement, yet 
when part time employment extends over 
lengthy periods or is carried to such an extent 
as to bring the total earnings of workers below 
subsistence level it becomes almost as great a 
menace as unemployment itself. Both phases 
of this important question have occupied the 
attention of your Executive throughout the 
entire year and every possible effort has been 
put forth to secure relief to the needy and 
destitute and the institution of a system of 
contributory unemployment insurance.” Offi- 
cers of the Congress, it was stated, have 
availed themselves of opportunities to address 
public bodies and service clubs and also have 
attended numerous conferences called by other 
bodies in order to make better known, and 
arouse public support for, labour’s program to 
cope with the unemployment problems. Re- 
presentations, it was also stated had been 
made on a number of occasions to the Gov- 
ernment through the Minister of Labour, 
especially in respect to the conditions of em- 
ployment which should obtain on relief works 
undertaken by the Federal Government or 
aided by federal funds, and a considerable 
measure of success was claimed in having 
many of these conditions made to harmonize 
with labour’s policies. Because representations 
made to governments by some of the affiliated 
bodies respecting unemployment relief mea- 
sures indicated that in many instances there 
is a lack of knowledge of the general policies 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in respect to unemployment and_ under- 
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employment and the reasons for the same 
based on many years of experience and study 
and also as a concise record of labour’s poli- 
cies on this matter, the executive council pre- 
sented a special pamphlet which had been 
prepared for general distribution reviewing 
this question from the time of its introduc- 
tion in the first resolution of the first conven- 
tion of the Congress in 1883 up to the present. 

This special report closed with the follow- 
ing summary of labour’s program :— 

Progressive reduction of hours through the 
securing in both public and private employ- 
ment, of the shorter work day and five day 
week; the strict enforcement of one day’s 
rest in seven; and the granting of holidays 
with pay to workers of all classes; 

Resistance to wage reductions so as to pre- 

vent lessening of the purchasing power of the 
masses and conversely a gradual raising of real 
wages and earnings of all workers so as to 
increase purchasing power; 
Participation by the workers through their 
trade unions in the management of industry, 
so as to assist in bringing about proper bud- 
geting of work and stabilization of employ- 
ment; 

Public ownership and control of public utili- 
ties so as to prevent stock watering and other 
forms of over-capitalization or profiteering ; 

Abolition of fee charging employment offices 
and continued development of free employ- 
ment bureaus as provided by the Employment 
Service Co-ordination Act, 1918, and through 
these offices assistance for transportation of 
workers to distant jobs and temporary em- 
ployment; 

Settlement of industrial workers on vacant 
lands; 

Co-ordination of seasonal occupations; 


Generous support of the National Research 
Council so as to encourage fullest development 
and use of our natural resources and use of 
Canadian materials whenever possible. 


Control to be exercised. over tariff protected 
industries so as to compel preference of em- 
ployment for Canadian labour, observance of 
hours and rates of wages equal to those 
adopted by the federal government for gov- 
arnment work, prevention of watering stock 
and charging of unreasonable prices to the 
consumer and the granting of a tariff high 
enough to allow of these measures being put 
into force and yet enable efficiently managed 
industries to successfully meet competition in 
the home market. 

Ratification of the Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (League of Na- 
tions) so as to encourage similar action in 
other countries where the scale of living is 
lower than these minimum world standards 


and thus bring about an increase in consuming 
power throughout the world. 

Publication of information gathered in the 
last census returns so as to make known the 
actual volume of unemployment existing and 
the establishment of machinery whereby sim- 
ilar information can be secured at more fre- 
quent intervals than the decennial census in 
order to provide authentic information as to 
the employment and unemployment situation 
at any time. 

The establishment of an expert body in con- 
nection with the National Research Council 
devoted to the gathering of facts in respect 
to the economic changes taking place in in- 
dustry and agriculture with an advisory com- 
mittee attached thereto composed of repre- 
sentatives of national organizations, including 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
who are in a position to give guidance as to 
the form its investigations should take from 
time to time. 

During times of trade depression work to 
be provided by federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities wherever possible by under- 
taking the erection and repair of public build- 
ings, construction of highways, reforestation, 
clearing of agricultural land, separation of 
grade railway crossings, cheap loans for the 
construction of workmen’s homes, etc. On all 
such works a maximum work day of eight 
hours and the five day week to be observed 
along with the payment of fair and reasonable 
wages. 

The establishment of a national system of 
unemployment insurance based on contribu- 
tions from the State, employers and employed. 

Pending this the joint participation of Fed- 
eral, Provincial and Municipal authorities in 
payment of direct relief to needy and destitute 
unemployed and their familities as was done 
in 1921 and again under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Relief Act 1930. 

Contributory to all the above, other social 
measures which indirectly help to cope with 
the unemployment situation should be ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible. Amongst such 
are old age pensions, pensions for the blind, 
health and sickness insurance, apprenticeship 
act, technical education, raising of the school 
leaving age, minimum wage laws, measures for 
the protection of women and children, in fact 
practically all forms of social legislation which 
protect the health and safety of the worker 
or provide maintenance for those unable or 
incapable of earning their own living. 


Holidays with Pay—lIn reference to this 
subject the executive stated that it is be- 
coming increasingly recognized in most coun- 
tries that this question, both from its social 
aspect and as an effective means of combat- 
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ing unemployment caused through the in- 
creased productivity of machinery is of in- 
creasing importance, and therefore recom- 
mended that “holidays with pay” be added 
to the Platform of Principles of the Congress. 

On the subject of “British North America 
Act Amendments” the executive stated:— 
“The Congress has made numerous represent- 
ations to the Government during the past 
several years, urging amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act’ which would foster 
‘national unity’ by giving greater powers to 
the Federal Government to deal with social 
and labour legislation, and particularly that 
covered in the recommendations and conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations); abolish appeals to the 
Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of ap- 
peal, and bring about such changes in the 
constitution of Parliament as may be neces- 
sary to make decisions of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people paramount.” The ex- 
ecutive recommended that the representations 
of the Congress be reiterated and efforts con- 
tinued to obtain action thereon. 


Disarmament—The executive stated that 
the Internationa] Federation of Trade Unions 
had issued a manifesto on this subject, the 
declarations in which were fully endorsed by 
them. Reference was made to the action of 
the executive in assisting in securing signatures 
to the petition of the League of Nations So- 
ciety in Canada in favour of world dis- 
armament. 


Canadian Congress Journal—Reference was 
made by the executive to the progress of the 
official publication and emphasized the neces- 
sity of all members becoming subscribers for 
the Journal. 

The executive referred to the co-operation 
of the Congress with the ‘Canadian Federa- 
tion of the Blind in its efforts to secure pen- 
sions for the blind and other matters, and re- 
commended that the officers of the Congress 
and affiliated bodies continue to render as- 
sistance to the Federation. 

On the question of radio policy the execu- 
tive recommended that as soon as a decision 
has been rendered by the Privy Council on 
the question of jurisdiction that efforts be re- 
newed with the object of securing public con- 
trol and operation of radio broadcasting in 
Canada. 

Support had been given, the executive 
stated, to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario, which body desires to still 
further extend its activities to other provinces. 

Gratification was expressed with the adop- 
tion by the Federal Parliament of the Voca- 
tional Education Act, which will, it was as- 
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serted, assist the provinces in the develop- 
ment of technical education. 

On the question of the magazine tax the 
executive stated that a complete list of jour- 
nals published by the affiliated international 
organizations had been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment, and under the law as finally adopted 
such labour journals were to be admitted to 
Canada free. 

The executive closed their report to the 
convention with reports of the respective 
fraternal delegates from the Congress to the 
1930 conventions of the British Trades Union 
Congress and the American Federation of 
Labor, both of whom gave a résumé of the 
business transacted by these bodies. 


Report on Executive Council’s Report 


The committee on officers’ reports made ex- 
tended references to the various items in the 
report of the executive council, in which they 
expressed concurrence, and recommended that 
the Congress continue its affiliation with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, Do- 
minion Council of Health, Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare, as well as with 
other bodies on which the Congress has had 
representation. The committee concurred 
with the recommendation that “holidays with 
pay” be added to the platform of principles, 
and expressed approval of the efforts of the 
executive regarding amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act and recommended 
a continuance of effort in this direction. The 
committee endorsed the action of the execu- 
tive on disarmanent, and in regard to the 
Congress Journal urged increased support to 
the publication. The committee concurred in 
the radio policy of the executive and ap- 
proved of public control and operation of radio 
broadcasting in Canada. The committee also 
endorsed the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Ontario and expressed satisfaction with the 
action of the Federal Government in ex- 
cluding labour journals from the new maga- 
zie tax. It was recommended that every 
assistance possible be rendered to the Cana- 
dian Federation of the Blind in securing ade- 
quate relief for blind persons. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports com- 
mended the special report on “ Employment, 
Unemployment and Underemployment” to 
the careful attention of the delegates. Twelve 
resolutions on the subject of unemployment 
were also referred to the committee and these 
were covered by the recommendations of the 
committee, which were as follows: (1) Con- 
currence in the statement in regard to re- 
duction of hours and holidays with pay, (2): 
endorsement of the maintenance of wage 
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standards, (3) approval of the recommenda- 
tion regarding participation by the workers 
through their trade unions in the manage- 
ment of industry; (4) reendorsation of the 
policy of public ownership and control of pub- 
lic utilities; (5) endorsement of free employ- 
ment bureaus; (6) urging that Canadian in- 
dustrial workers who desire to settle on va- 
cant lands be given similar assistance as has 
in the past been given to immigrants; (7) 
advocating co-ordination of seasonal occupa- 
tions with a view to providing steadiness of 
employment; (8) emphasizing the need for 
proper control of tariff protected industries 
to prevent unreasonable prices; (9) ratifica- 
tion of the conventions of the International 
Labour Organization; (10) favouring the pub- 
lication of the information gathered in the 
last census re unemployment and also that 
similar information be procurable at more 
frequent intervals than the decennial census; 
(11) endorsing the establishment of an ex- 
pert body in connection with the National 
Research ‘Council and also that an advisory 
committee be attached to such body; (12) 
approval of carrying on public construction 
and repair work during times of depression at 
fair wages and a maximum eight-hour day 
and. five-day week; (13) reendorsation of the 
policy of the congress regarding unemploy- 
ment insurance; (14) supporting the state- 
ment of the executive council with respect to 
direct relief to the destitute unemployed. 


The committee directed attention to the 
increasing number of industries which are 
placing their employees on short time and for 
prolonged periods, thus adding to the prob- 
lem of under-employment, and opined that 
not only must assistance and relief work 
be granted to the unemployed, but any plan 
devised must apply equally to these not re- 
ceiving a sufliciency for an adequate stand- 
ard of living. The committee approved of the 
officers in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities to address public bodies and ser- 
vice clubs in order that labour’s viewpoint be 
made better known. 


The recommendations of the 
were adopted. 


committee 


Report of Committee on Legislative Activities 


The Committee on Legislative Activities ex- 
pressed approval of the manner in which the 
legislative program of the Congress had been 
presented to the Federal Government, and 
noted with satisfaction that in the unem- 
ployment relief measure adopted by Parlia- 
ment at the special session, fair wages and 
the eight-hour day were made operative as 
far as the Government was concerned. The 
committee was gratified to note that in some 
unstances where representations were made 
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by the executive measures protecting the in- 
terests of the workers had been put into ef- 
fect. The committee urged persistent effort 
to secure favourable action on measures which 
have not yet been enacted. The committee 
expressed satisfaction with the progress being 
made in all the provinces in securing labour 
legislation, and urged that efforts be con- 
tinued to secure uniformity in such laws. 
With the modern development im industry, 
the committee stated, there is a necessity 
for’ the vigorous application of labour laws 
already adopted by the various provinces, and 
they suggested that as the elimination of la- 
bour has a tendency to destroy the standard 
of living of the workers, more progressive 
provincial legislation was necessary to re- 
lieve unemployment and protect the health 
of the workers. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer, 
presented the financial statement for the fiscal 
year 1930-31, which, with the balance from 
the previous. year, showed receipts of $38,- 
006.39, with expenses amounting to $23,282.47, 
leaving a balance of $14,723.29. Included in 
the above figures are the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the headquarters building in 
Ottawa, which had an income of $1,615, while 
the outlay for equipment and maintenance 
amounted to $1,650.17. The trustees of the 
Congress building, which comprise the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Congress, asked for 
authority to make some needed improvements 
to the building, the expense to be paid out 
of the general funds of the Congress. The 
paid-up membership for the year was 191,137, 
an increase of 2,250. The American Federa- 
tion of Musicians has affiliated its entire Cana- 
dian membership, while the Canadian branches 
of the International Union of Elevator Con- 
structors now affiliate direct. There are now 
63 international organizations which have 
affiliated the whole of their Canadian mem- 
bership and pay per capita tax direct to the 
Congress. 

The Audit Committee, to which the report 
was referred, reported as having found all 
accounts correct, and recommended in favour 
of the proposed alterations to the Congress 
offices. The report was adopted. 

Subsequently the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee recommended, and the recommendation 
was approved: (1) that the fraternal dele- 
gate to the forthcoming convention of the 
American Federation of Labour be granted 
200; (2) that the delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress be allowed $800; and 
(3) that the Executive Council be author- 
ized to pay the incidental expenses of the 
convention. 
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Proposed Constitutional Changes Defeated 


Seven resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Law. One of 
these sought to limit the term of office of the 
president to one year, and to prohibit him or 
the secretary-treasurer from accepting any 
other office of emolument of a public or pri- 
vate nature. Another resolution along the 
same lines was aimed at the secretary-trea- 
surer. Both resolutions were defeated, as was 
also a request that the executive council con- 
sist of one representative from each prov- 
Ince in addition to the president and secre- 
tary. A resolution which sought to increase 
-the number of vice-presidents to five, each to 
represent an industrial group, was reported 
against by the committee. The report of the 
committee was defeated by 62 in favour to 
67 against. A roll-call vote was demanded, 
the discussion, with the approval of the dele- 
gates being reopened. After a long debate 
the previous question was called, and the 
previous decision was reversed by a vote of 
127 to 53, leaving the constitution unaltered. 


On the resolution asking that all local unions 
affiliate with the nearest Trades and Labour 
Council affiliated with the Congress, it was 
reported that the matter was covered by the 
present constitution; non-concurrence was 
therefore recommended and adopted. 


Non-concurrence was also taken on a reso- 
lution asking that the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour (Council be authorized to elect the 
provincial executive committee of the Con- 
gress. 

On a request embodied in a resolution that 
the Congresss delete from its Platform of 
Principles the demand for “exclusion of all 
Asiaties.” the Convention approved of a sub- 
stitute by the committee, reading as follows: 
“the exclusion of all races which cannot be 
properly assimilated in the national life of 
Canada.” 


Union Labels 


The Committee on Union Labels, to which 
three resolutions were referred reported favour- 
ably on one declaring in favour of the aggres- 
sive policy of the American Federation of 
Labour in regard to union label products. and 
urged the trade unionists of Canada to activelv 
support union label agitation. Favourable 
consideration was given to a resolution asking 
that all members of organized labour and 
friends and sympathizers be urgently requested 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 
The third resolution seeking to limit the ad- 
vertising field of the Congress Journal was 
defeated. 

The committee drew attention to a shingle 
mill in Vancouver producing a thoroughly 


union product, and recommended that the 
delegates convey the information to their 
respective unions that shingles having the 
union stamp are now available. 

The committee also recommended that the 
officers of the Congress refuse permission for 
distribution in Congress convention halls of 
all printed matter which does not bear the 
label of the allied printing trades. 

Recommendation was made that an aggres- 
sive nation-wide campaign in favour of the 
manufacture and purchase of commodities 
bearing the union label be inaugurated, and 
in this connection the committee pointed out 
that the label signified fair conditions of em- 
ployment. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Free Speech and Assembly 


To the Committee on Resolutions was re- 
ferred 109 resolutions, in some cases two or 
more covering the same subject. In such 
instances the committee selected the resolution 
which most clearly expressed the policy of the 
Congress or submitted a substitute. On the 
questions of picketing, and free speech and 
assembly three resolutions were presented. The 
first asked that the Criminal Code be so 
amended that the rights of cities, towns and 
provinces to pass by-laws which conflict with 
the provisions of the Criminal Code in regard 
to’ peaceful picketing be declared ultra vires, 
“without the necessity of the responsibility of 
proving same being placed on the complain- 
ant.’ This was referred to the executive coui- 
cil with instructions to endeavour to have the 
cause of complaint removed. For the two 
other resolutions under this heading the fel- 
lowing substitute was presented by the com- 
mittee and adopted:— 

“That Congress record its emphatic opinion 
that free speech, free assembly and free press 
are absolutely necessary in Canada in the best 
interests of the workers, and instructs the ex- 
ecutive council to use every effort to preserve 
these and to eliminate all obstacles to this 
freedom.” 

It was also resolved that the executive 
council press for the repeal of section 98 of the 
Criminal Code. 


Employment of Wives of Government 
Employees 


The following resolution in opposition to 
wives of Government employees holding posi- 
tions was adopted :— 

Whereas. due to world-wide economic con- 
ditions, men are being driven out of employ- 
ment with very little opportunity of securing 
work; and whereas, there are numerous married 
women whose husbands are holding steady Do- 
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minion and Provincial Government positions 
which pay a fair wage; and whereas, these 
women are in the main actuated by greed, and 
because of that fact they are now holding posi- 
tions to the detriment generally of the un- 
employed. Therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Congress goes on record as instructing the in- 
coming executive officers to at once take up the 
matter with the various Governments affected 
and urge them to issue forthwith instructions 
that no married woman whose husband is em- 
ployed by the Government at a fair wage may 
continue to be employed, otherwise such a con- 
dition should automatically render the said 
government employee liable to instant dismissal. 


Protection of Workers’ Homes 


Six resolutions were presented asking for 
legislation to prevent foreclosure of mortgages 
on unemployed workingmen’s homes. One of 
the two on this subject which were adopted as 
covering the other four read as follows:— 

Whereas, a number of workers are losing 
their homes through inability to make payments 
regularly in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement to purchase; and whereas, this con- 
dition arises through no fault of their own, but 
is caused by not being able to secure employ- 
ment, and after much privation and hardship, 
it will mean their losing the equity they have 
established in such residences; Therefore, be 
it resolved, that the officers in each province be 
urged to immediately take this matter up with 
their respective provincial governments to the 
end that adequate protection be given to pre- 
vent further losses by workers of their homes. 

The other resolution, which was also ap- 
proved, was in favour of a moratorium to ap- 
ply on all unemployed workers’ obligations, 
including payments on mortgages, goods and 
chattels on time payments, insurance pre- 
miuins, taxes, etc., representations on the mat- 
ter to be made to the federal and provincial 


governments. 
Five-Day Week 


Ten resolutions on the hours of labour were 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. On 
the first resolution on this subject the con- 
vention approved of the recommendation of 
the committee that the Congress reiterate its 
policy of shorter working hours and increased 
wages, with a view to providing work for 
greater numbers and increasing their pur- 
chasing power. 

The convention also approved of a resolu- 
tion in favour of the five-day week and six-hour 
day as a partial solution of the present econ- 
omic depression, and followed this up with a 
resolution asking that the Dominion Govern- 
ment enact legislation to apply to all em- 
ployees coming under their jurisdiction and 
that the provincial governments pass a five- 
day week law applicable to all. 

The convention approved of a resolution in 
favour of asking for amendment to the Ontario 
law governing hours of labour in industry, 
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providing that an eight-hour day and five-day 


week be the maximum hours of labour in the 


province. 

Other resolutions adopted in this group pro- 
tested against workers in certain establish- 
ments being forced to labour seven days a 
week and also called for the eight-hour day 
for employees in the penitentiaries. 


Holidays with Pay 


In addition to the declaration as to “ holi- 
days with pay,” being added to the platform 
of principles of the Congress, as above men- 
tioned, the convention adopted a resolution 
asking the various governments to enact legis- 
lation to compel all employers of labour em- 
ploying more than twelve employees per- 
manently to give all such employees who have 
been employed for twelve months or over at 
least one week’s holiday with full pay each 
year. 


Old Age Pensions 


The first resolution under this heading, 
which was adopted, called on the Dominion 
Government to adopt old age pensions as a 
Federal measure covering all provinces of the 
Dominion. The second called on the Govern- 
ment of the province of Quebec to pass 
enabling legislation so as to have old age pen- 
sions made applicable to that province. 

Another resolution which was approved was 
in favour of the lowering of the pensionable 
age to 65 years and that 15 years’ residence 
be sufficient qualification for pension. A reso- 
lution protesting against contributary old age 
pensions was also adopted. ‘Two other reso- 
lutions on the same subject were not consider- 
ered, their subject matter being covered by 
those adopted. 


Trade with Russia 


Three resolutions on the question of trade 
with Russia were referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions, one of which demanded the 
repeal of the Order in Council debarring 
Russian goods, and another condemned the 
action of the Dominion Government in im- 
posing the embargo against Russian commodi- 
ties. The committee recommended non-con- 
currence in the three resolutions. A debate en- 
sued, in which several speakers participated, 
and which was brought to a close by the pre- 
vious question being called. The recommend- 
ation of the committee was adopted. 


Political Action 


Three resolutions were introduced under this 
heading, the first asking the Congress to go on 
record as favouring the formation of a national 
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labour party, such party to be maintained by 
a voluntary contribution system on the part 
of organized labour. The other two requested: 
(1) that the executive prevail upon the trade 
unions to affiliate with the provincial and 
municipal branches of the Labour Party, (2) 
that affiliated bodies be discouraged from sup- 
porting candidates of the two leading political 
parties, (3) that the Congress instruct its ex- 
ecutive council to take immediate steps to 
engage in political action. 

The Committe on Resolutions reported that 
as the Congress had previously dealt with the 
subject of these resolutions, and had adopted 
a policy, they recommended re-affirmation of 
said policy and non-concurrence in the reso- 
lutions. Their recommendation after some dis- 
cussion was adopted. : 

The policy of the Congress on labour poli- 
tical action is contained in the following reso- 
lution adopted at an earlier convention:— 


Whereas, at the Victoria Convention in 1906, 
a definite policy was laid down committing the 
Congress to a recognition of the necessity for 
labour political organizations as a means of 
securing the amelioration of industrial con- 
ditions and to promote the passage of laws con- 
cerning the welfare of workers in the mines, 
the factories, the forests, in fact in all walks of 
life; and, whereas, it has been made manifestly 
plain that effective legislation in this regard 
and energetic enforcement of such laws can 
best be obtained by the presence in Parlia- 
ment, in the Provincial Legislatures, and in 
other elective bodies of representatives elected 
from the ranks of labour for the direct interest 
of labour; and, whereas, following the decision 
of the Ottawa Convention in 1917, the Congress 
took steps to co-ordinate the different working- 
class political bodies in the various provinces, 
which action has later resulted in the creation 
of a Dominion-wide Labour Political Organi- 
zation; therefore, be it resolved, that Labour 
political autonomy be left in the hands of this 
established labour political party, and the con- 
gress again urge all labour organizations to 
affiliate, and inasmuch as the Platform of Prin- 
ciples of this Congress contains the epitome of 
the best thought of Organized Labour during 
the whole period of its existence and struggles, 
that this Congress continue to act as the legis- 
lative mouthpiece for organized labour in Can- 
ada independent of any political organization 
engaged in the effort to send representatives of 
the people to Parliament, the provincial legis- 
latures or other elective bodies of this country. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Two resolutions asked that the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario be urged to adopt 
enabling legislation to permit the operation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
in those provinces. The one adopted read as 
follows :— 

Whereas, by decision of the Privy Council, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
has been declared ultra vires when applied to 
public utilities and corporations holding incor- 
poration and operating within provincial boun- 


daries ; aud whereas, in the interests of in- 
dustrial harmony it is desirable that the said 
legislation should be permitted to function uni- 
versally throughout the Dominion without 
hindrance; and _ whereas, pending suggested 
amendment to the British North America Act 
that would permit of such a course, enabling 
legislation is being sought from the provincial 
government that will allow of such action; and 
whereas, up to date, all provinces, with the ex- 
ception of Ontario and Quebec, have agreed and 
enacted such enabling legislation; Therefore, be 
it resolved, that the incoming executive com- 
mittee of both these provinces be instructed to 
press upon their legislators for the enactment 
of the necessary legislation. 

The convention also adopted a resolution 
asking that the British Columbia Industrial 
Disputes Act be amended to include all em- 
ployees now outside the scope of the Federal 


Industrial Disputes Act. 


Motor Transport Regulation 


Three resolutions, having for their object 
the control of motor transport, were sub- 
mitted. One which was adopted urged the 
executive council to,— 


“do all in its power to bring pressure to bear 
on the Federal Government urging that all 
motor vehicles plying for trade, either as in- 
dividual units or as motor transportation com- 
panies who carry on business as public carriers, 
be licensed under the control of the Railway 
Board of Canada, or a new authority set up for 
that purpose, with the view of standardizing all 
rates on a fair and equitable basis, and strictly 
observing the eight hour day.” 


Canadian National Railways 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Whereas, during the last session of the Do- 
minion Parliament the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways was subject to many unwarranted attacks 
by members of the present Parliament, and 
believing that many of the attacks had for their 
purpose the undermining of public opinion to 
become opposed to national ownership, and 
creating many difficulties for the management 
of the road; Therefore, be it resolved, that this 
congress, as the mouthpiece of organized labour, 
state our resentment at such political inter- 
ference. 


Fair Wage Regulations 


Nine resolutions having to do with fair wage 
regulations were introduced. ‘The first re- 
quested that a penalty clause be inserted in 
all government contracts that will render all 
parties violating such contracts liable to pro- 
secution under the Criminal Code and also 
that such parties be permanently barred from 
working or tendering on any future govern- 
ment contracts. This was adopted, as was 
also a resolution asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to have inspectors on all government 
undertakings report violations of the fair 
wage rates and labour conditions as contained 
in the specifications of the various contracts. 
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Favourable action was taken on a resolution 
asking that the Federal Government be asked 
to compel the Harbour Commission of Mont- 
real to pay the same rates of wages as are 
paid by the government for similar work. 

Other resolutions adopted under this head- 
ing were: (1) Urging the Government of On- 
tario to provide that where the government 
gives financial aid to any corporation, or 
guarantees bonds, a fair wage policy shall be 
observed on all undertakings so assisted; (2) 
that where subsidies are voted by the Quebec 
Government or municipalities to hospitals, 
churches, asylums, universities, etc., a fair 
wage clause and limitation of hours be in- 
serted in contracts for such buildings; (3) 
that all provincial governments be requested 
to adopt a fair wage policy similar to that 
of the Federal Government; (4) opposition 
to the sub-letting of contracts by the Cana- 
dian National Railways on the Northern Al- 
berta Railway extension. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Of four resolutions under this heading two 
were adopted, as follows: (1) asking for 
amendments to the minimum wage law of 
Quebec so as to insure adequate protection 
to all female workers in both industry and 
commerce; (2) urging that amendments be 
asked to minimum wage laws similar to those 
secured in Manitoba* insofar as employment 
of male labour displacing female labour com- 
ing within the scope of the several acts is 
concerned. 

Mothers’ 


Two resolutions concerning mothers’ allow- 
ances were adopted, the first requesting that 
the Quebec Government be asked to pass 
legislation providing for mothers’ allowances 
and maternity benefits. The second resolution 
asked that the Ontario Government be asked 
to amend the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances 
Act so as to make the law applicable to a 
mother with one child. 


Healih and Safety 


Under this heading the convention ap- 
proved of a resolution in favour of urban 
residents being given the right to vote on 
a system of municipal doctors and nurses. 

The convention went on record as being in 
favour of national health insurance, and de- 
cided to ask the various governments to take 
immediate steps to adopt such legislation, 
and also approved of a request for health 
and invalidity insurance. Other resolutions 
approved under this heading were: (1) In 


*The Manitoba Act was amended this year 
to include boys under 18 years of age within 
its provisions (Lapour GazETrE, May, 1931, 
page 503.) 


Allowances 





favour of barbers’ licence bill in Ontario; (2) 
in favour of safety doors for all passenger 
elevators and interlocks at freight elevator 
landings; (3) in favour of legislation regulat- 
ing the use of paint-spraying machines; (4) 
in favour of the rigid enforcement of the 
blower laws of Ontario with a view to pro- 
tecting metal polishers and buffers; (5) in 
favour of two projectionists instead of one 
being employed in all Canadian moving pic- 
ture theatres; (6) in favour of legislation to 
govern the erection, operation and super- 
vision of mechanically operated hoisting ap- 
pliances. 


Lay-off of C.P.R. Employees 


A special resolution accepted by the con- 
vention read as follows:— 


Whereas, thousands of railroad employees 
aftiliated with this congress, and with many 
years of experience in the industry, have been 
removed from their means of subsistence by the 
management of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in a recent order closing the company’s shops 
at all main terminal points on the system; and 
whereas, this corporation is the largest of Can- 
adian privately controlled industries, and there- 
fore most involved in the continued prosperity 
of Canada; and whereas, a vast amount of Can- 
ada’s natural wealth was turned over to the 
said company for the purpose of promoting con- 
struction; and whereas, many thousands of Can- 
adian ratepayers and small municipalities are 
dependent upon continued employment by the 

R.: and whereas, there is a moral obli- 
gation upon companies which became  tre- 
mendously wealthy in times of prosperity to 
refund some of their surplus in times of de- 
pression, Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
draw the attention of the government, both 
federal and provincial, to this national calamity, 
with the request that they do all in their power 
to induce the company to restore their em- 
ployees to the service. 


Curtailment of Railway Service 


Another special resolution which was 
accepted and adopted by the convention was 
as follows:— 


Whereas, press despatches and editorial com- 
ment have just recently appeared in a section 
of the Canadian newspapers from one end of the 
country to the other, and which has apparently 
been inspired from Ottawa, and which has for 
its purpose the moulding of public opinion 
favourable to amalgamation of Canadian rail- 
roads; and whereas, there has been no sug- 
gestion from this source that the roads be 
amalgamated under public ownership; and 
whereas, amalgamation is suggested for the sole 
purpose of reducing expenses by eliminating ter- 
minals and curtailing service; and whereas, 
each curtailment in service only lends encourage- 
ment to public highway competitive transport- 
ation companies; and whereas, there has been 
some four billion dollars invested in the rail- 
ways of Canada and approximately 100,000 
Canadians are dependent on this industry for 
their maintenance; Therefore, be it resolved, 
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that this convention re-affirm its policy of gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities, and that 
we firmly believe that the best interests of 
Canadian citizens in general would be _ best 
served by legislation protecting the railway 
transportation companies against unfair com- 
petition over highways rather than by curtail- 
ment of the service. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Resolutions the convention approved of other 
resolutions as follows:— 

Urging the Federal Government to give 
favourable consideration to certain demands 
of the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers when the Canada Shipping Act is 
under revision: 

In favcur of railway employees being rep- 
resented on the proposed commission to study 
transportation problem of Canada; 

Asking the Dominion Government to take 
the initiative with a view to the concellation 
of war debts, failing in which that a reduction 
in interest on war debt be recommended ;" 

Opposition to men employed on_ public 
relief work being paid in other than money, 
and the prevailing fair wage to be the basis 
of payment on all such work; 

Asking for the complete abolition of fee- 
charging private employment bureaus; 

Asking that the congress press for public 
ownership and democratic management of all 
public utilities: 

In support of the principle of national con- 
trol of the banking system; 

In support of a royal commission to in- 
vestigate the Beauharnois Power Company, 
and ‘expressing the opinion that the project 
should be developed as a public ownership 
undertaking ; 

In favour of legislation being sought that 
will only allow dividends being paid on active 
capital invested in industrial, commercial and 
public utility corporations, and also that legis- 
lation be sought to prevent the practice of 
watering of stock; 

In favour of repeal of section of Ontario 
Elections Act requiring deposit by candidates 
of $200, and also asking for the abolition of 
election deposits in parliamentary elections; 

To request the Government of British 
Columbia to amend the Elections Act so as to 
insure equal rights for Canadian citizens; 

In favour of a corrective duty and trie 
valuation being placed on moulders’ patterns 
and core boxes entering Canada; 

Urging every possible moral assistance to 
the organized musicians in their efforts to 
secure the substitution of performance by 
their members in theatres, instead of present 
mechanical means; 
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Expressing opposition to the present system 
of penal reform which exacts labour from in- 
mates of penal institutions on constructural 
work; 

Reaffirming the demand of the congress for 
amendment to the Ontario Liquor Control 
Act to permit the sale of beer and wine in 
licensed places; 

In favour of applications for naturalization 
by Japanese being considered and treated on 
an equal basis with the applications of other 
aliens; 

In favour of amending the Insolvency Act 
so that workers’ claims take precedence over 
other claims; 

In favour of the Ontario Government secur- 
ing equalization of the income tax levied by 
municipalities in the province and that such 
tax be made compulsory in all Ontario muni- 
cipalities ; 

In favour of fees of witnesses being equal to 
the rates of pay of the witnesses’ various 
occupations; 

In favour of more English being taught jn 
the rural schools of the province of Quebec. 


Referred to Executive Council 


The following resolutions were referred to 
the executive council without any decision 
being recorded :— 

Protesting against alleged violations of the 
coastal shipping laws; 

Asking that no foreign ship be licensed to 
operate in the coastal trade of Canada; 

Asking the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners to amend its rules re colour tests 
for signal maintainers; 

Instructing the executive counci! to en- 
deavour to effect an understanding with Bat- 
ten’s Limited, whereby members of the Photo- 
Engravers’ International Union may be em- 
ployed in the company’s plants; 

Asking that the members of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers be deterred 
from infringing on the jurisdictions of other 
afiliated organizations. 

A telegram announcing the closing down of 
work on the sicence building in Winnipeg was 
also referred to the executive council. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


The fraternal addresses were delivered at 
the Wednesday morning session, which was 
presided over by Mr. P. M. Draper, the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Previous to hearing the frater- 
nal delegates Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Federal Minister of Labour, who had not 
found it possible to be present at the open- 
ing session, was introduced. In his opening 
remarks, the minister referred to the progress 
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made by the Congress and the labour move- 
ment in Canada and the United States. Re- 
ferring to the forthcoming convention of the 
American Federation of Labour, which was 
to open on October 5th in Vancouver, he re- 
gretted that business prevented him from re- 
maining to attend the meeting. The minister 
made extended reference to the development 
of the Department of Labour, which in addi- 
tion to the gathering and publishing of statis- 
tics, administered the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act under which many strikes had 
been averted. Mention was made of the fair 
wages policy of the Government which pro- 
vided for the established rates of pay to work- 
men employed on public works, and now in- 
cludes the eight-hour day. Touching on tech- 
nical education, the minister stated that at 
the last session of Parliament provision was 
made for a continuance of assistance to the 
provinces, the new act providing for the pay- 
ment annually of $750,000 for a period of 
fifteen years. Referring to old age pensions, 
he stated that ihe Dominion Government had 
increased its contribution from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent and that five provinces 
were now paying pensions as provided in the 
Statute. 

After a passing reference to the Combines 
Investigation Act, another law administered by 
the Department of Labour, the minister re- 
ferred to wage tendencies and stated that the 
wage agreements received in the department 
showed that many had been renewed at former 
rates, and where increases had been sought 
the matter had been deferred, though in some 
instances reductions had occurred, these being 
mainly in the building trades. The minister 
followed with a statement covering the re- 
duction in cost of living which had occurred 
in 1930-31, the general average being about 
fourteen per cent. He made extended refer- 
ence to the present depression, special men- 
tion being made of the low price of grain as 
compared with 1928 and to the drought in 
southern Saskatchewan for three successive 
years. After mentioning the restrictions which 
had been placed on immigration in 1930, re- 
sulting in a substantial decrease in the number 
of persons entering Canada, Senator Robert- 
son outlined the measures adopted to relieve 
the unemployment situation, the money voted 
by Parliament being placed under the control 
of the Department of Labour, by whom the 
regulations were drafted under which the funds 
should be spent on unemployment relief work 
in co-operation with the provinces and muni- 
cipalities. The minister stated that the Gov- 
ernment was making a sincere effort to afford 
the necessary relief, and appealed for the co- 
operation of all people in an endeavour to 


carry the Dominion through this difficult 
period. He was aware that certain propaganda 
was being made for the apparent purpose of 
hindering the work of relieving distress, but 
he expressed the opinion that the people of 
Canada were too well grounded in constitu- 
tional methods to be led away by such appeal. 
At the conclusion of his address Senator 
Robertson was tendered a standing vote of 
thanks. | 


Fraternal Messages 


Mr. Charles Case, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
fraternal delegate from the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, in extending the greetings of 
that organization, referred to the depression 
in the United States and the efforts of em- 
ployers to reduce wages, which in many in- 
stances had been successfully resisted by or- 
ganized labour. Mr. Case mentioned the 
progress made in the United States in elimin- 
ating child labour and in old age pension legis- 
lation. He criticized the prohibitory liquor 
law of the United States and hoped for its 
early abolition 

Mr. A. B. Swales, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, after referring 
to the advantages of the exchange of fraternal 
delegates and to the early formation in Can- 
ada of branches of British trade unions and 
to the policy of the British Congress to ad- 
just its structure as required by the ever- 
changing conditions in.industry, made mention 
of the application of rationalization to indus- 
try in Great Britain which has added greatly 
to the unemployed situation, laying idle at 
one stroke a thousand or more workers. While 
the employers are compensated for the loss 
arising from the closing of their factories or 
mines, the workers displaced, he stated, are 
given little or no consideration. Unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Swales declared, at the present time 
is the greatest of all social and economic 
problems with which Great Britain has to deal, 
and while there are said to be two and a half 
million unemployed persons, about one and 
three-quarter million are wholly unemployed, 
the remainder being temporarily unemployed 
and employed in casual occupations. The 
speaker stated that while the situation was 
serious from the working class point of view, 
it would have been much graver were it not 
for the unemployment insurance system. Re- 
ferring to the growth of the British Labour 
Party, the speaker stated that the Party 
was formed in 1900, and in that year had 
but two members in the House of Commons, 
while now it has 287 members. He outlined 
the legislation which had been enacted by 
the former Labour Governments in the in- 
terests of the working class. In reference to 
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the newly-formed national government in 
Great Britain, Mr. Swales declared that with- 
out consultation with the party members, and 
on his own initiative, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
decided to form “ what he calls a national gov- 
ernment to meet what he apprehends as a 
great financial crisis.” The speaker declared 
that the Labour Party resented the action of 
Mr. MacDonald in handing over the Labour 
Government without any authority to do so. 
The Labour Party was now the official oppo- 
sition and would organize for the next election 
and “iooks forward io rallying to the labour 
cause sufficient electors to make Labour the 
dominant party in the state with power to 
carry the movement along the next stages of 
displacing capitalist society by a system based 
upon co-operative effort and goodwill.” 

Mr. James C. Shanessy, president of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, con- 
veyed fraternal greetings to the Congress at 
the Tuesday morning session. Greetings were 
also received from the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Ontario. 

At the closing session of the convention on 
Friday afternoon the fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour was pre- 
sented with a gold watch and chain. The dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Congress 
was given a diamond stick pin, his wife being 
the recipient of a gold lavalier. Presents were 
also given to the chairman and secretary of 
the local arrangements committee, the first 
named receiving a gold stick pin and the latter 
a pair of cuff links. 


NOTES ON LABOUR 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., on August 17-23, 
with fifty-one delegates present, representing 
thirty-two local unions and a membership of 
7,735, which was eighty-five per cent of the 
total. The credential committee reported that 
the Canadian delegates present represented 
ninety per cent of the entire membership in 
Canada. 

As a token of appreciation from the Can- 
adian membership for assistance and support 
received from headquarters, W. C. Golby, rep- 
resentative in Canada, presented the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union with a carved 
gavel sounding board. 

A detailed account of the activities of the 
Union throughout the whole jurisdiction was 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers, which took place at 
the Thursday afternoon session, resulted as 
follows :— 

President, Tom Moore Ottawa, Ont. (re- 
elected for the thirteenth time); secretary- 
treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa, Ont. °(re- 
elected for the 32nd time); vice-presidents, 
P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, B.C.; R. J. Tal- 
lon, Montreal, Que. (re-elected) ; James Simp- 
son, Toronto, Ont. (re-elected). 

Fraternal delegate to the American Feder- 
in of Labour, Colin McDgnald, Vancouver, 

Ci 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trad=s 
Union Congress, Arthur J. Crawford, Toronto, 
Oni, 

Provincial Executive Committees: Quebec 
—Pierre Lefebvre (chairman), Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec; Henri Vaillancourt and 
J. J. Cupello, Montreal. Ontario—Humphrey 
Mitchell (chairman), Hamilton; Rod Plant, 
Ottawa; Albert Call, St. Catharines; T. Jack- 
son, Toronto. Manitoba—H. Kempster (chair- 
man), Winnipeg; the three remaining mem- 
bers to be named later. Saskatchewan—Wm. 
Stephenson (chairman), Moose Jaw, H. Perry, 
Regina, H. D. Davies, Prince Albert, Alex. 
M. Eddy, Saskatoon. British Columbia— 
Colin McDonald (chairman), Vancouver; E. 
H. Morrison, Vancouver; R. W. Nunn, 
Victoria; S, MacDonald, Prince Rupert. Nova 
Scotia—the naming of the committee for this 
province was left to the executive council. 

Hamilton, Ontario, was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1932. 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


contained in the reports of the president and 


vice-presidents. According to the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, total receipts for the 
year amounted to $379,408.80, expenditures 
totalled $393,537.19, leaving a deficit of $14,- 
128.39. 

The insurance committee, reporting on the 
group insurance policy carried for the mem- 
bers with the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company, stated that owing to the continued 
favourable mortality rate the premium was 
reduced from 89 cents to 75 cents per month 
for each $1,000 of insurance carried. 

A number of changes in the constitution 
was approved by the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Advocating a closer connection with allied 
trades affiliated with the Allied Printing 
Trades Councils; (2) Commending the mem- 
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bers of the Canadian local unions for their 
loyalty to the organization and assuring them 
of continued co-operation and moral and 
financial assistance; (3) Endorsing the form- 
ation of ladies’ auxiliaries and urging their 
establishment in all cities. 


Officers re-elected were: President, Edward 
J. Volz, New York, N.Y.; First vice-president, 
Matthew Woll, Washington, D.C.; Second 
vice-president, Frank H. Glenn, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Third vice-president, Levant V. Caukin, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Secretary-treasurer, Henry 
F. Schmai, 3138 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 

The next convention will be held at Tor- 
onto, Ont., August 15-20, 1932. 


Central Council of National Catholic 
Syndicates 


The Central Council of National Catholic 
Syndicates, in a statement issued at Montreal 
in September, expressed their views of the 
existing economic situation, and suggested the 
following measures for dealing with the de- 
_ pression :— 

1. Action by the controllers of capital to 
stimulate trade and industry; 2. Stabilization 
of present prices or their increase to a higher 
level; 3. Maintenance of present wages levels; 
4, Reasonable return on capital invested after 
payment of adequate wages to labour; 5. Pro- 
motion of the back-to-the-land movement; 
6. Establishment by law in the whole Do- 
minion of the eight-hour day; 7. Public works 
programs, including removal of slums, widen- 
ing of streets and building of workmen’s 
homes; contracts for such undertakings let 
by public authorities should provide fair 
wages and the eight hour day; 8. Maintenance 
of full staffs by public utilities undertakings; 
9. Establishment of a sound unemployment 
insurance scheme to which labour, industry 
and federal and provincial governments would 
contribute; 10. The wealthy should assist wel- 
fare organizations in their endeavours to help 
those in want. 


United Postal Employees of Canada 


The Cenvention of the United Postal Em- 
ployees of Canada held in Montreal in Sep- 
tember was the most successful in the history 
of the organization, which covers all the large 
city postoffices in Canada, delegates coming 
from as far west as Vancouver, and as far 
east as Halifax. 

Purely departmental matters formed the 
basis for a large portion of the business; how- 
ever, one resolution was worthy of note as it 
had for its intention the widening of the field 
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of promotion for postoffice employees, and 
would place all such offices under the present 
Civil Service Act. This resolution reads as 
follows: 

“That all offices with a revenue of $5,000 or 
over be staffed from city offices and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the District Super- 
intendent. Appointees to be classed according 
te revenue of the office concerned, and on the 
basis of the present classification namely: 
Principal Clerk, Senior Clerk, Postal Clerk.” 


The Convention also approved the following 
resolution :— 

“That Superannuation be optional after 
thirty years of service or at sixty years of age, 
and compulsory after thirty-five years of 
service or at sixty-five years of age.” 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 


The sixth biennial convention of the Amal- 
gamated Civil Servants of Canada was held 
at Regina, Sask., September 8-11, 1931, with 
approximately fifty delegates in attendance, 
President Harold Baker, occupying the chair. 
Mayor James Balfour and E. G. Lavers, presi- 
dent of the Regina local council, welcomed the 
delegates to the city. Addresses on group in- 
surance were delivered by Mr. Lumby, repre- 
senting the Portage la Prairie Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and Mr. Turnbull, repre- 
senting the Great West Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The report of the national officers reviewed 
conditions in the various departments of the 
government, and made a number of recom- 
mendations, Among the numerous subjects 
referred to in the report were: superannua- 
tion; eight-hour day; Government Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; transfer of natural re- 
sources; Civil Service councils; merit system; 
organization. A number of changes were made 
in the constitution and by-laws of the organ- 


ization. 


Resolutions were adopted approving of the 
following measures :-— 


Stututory increase in salary of civil servants 
be not less than $120 per annum; 

Semi-monthly payment of salaries to all 
government employees outside of Ottawa; 

Annual holidays with pay, sick leave pay 
and allowances for all full time government 
employees; \ 

That temporary employees be given prefer- 
ence over outsiders in filling vacancies under 
the Civil Service Act; 

Unemployment insurance; 

Formation of promotion boards throughout 
the whole service; 

That there be no deviation from the merit 
system in promotions; 
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That all employees of the government be 
placed under the Civil Service Commission; 

A 44-hour week in the service; | 

Inauguration of the six-hour day and five- 
day week; 

Group fire and automobile insurance for 
the membership ; 

Installation of radiophones in all off-shore 
light stations; 

That postmasters in offices with a revenue 
of over $2,000, be placed under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and that vacancies in these 
positions be filled from within the postal ser- 
vite; 

Establishment of an indemnity system for 
the protection of money-order clerks; 

That full-time civil servants shall not ac- 
cept any positions during their vacations: 

That the Post Office rates on second class 
matter be increased, 

Officers elected were: President, Harold 
Baker, 2526 West Sixth Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C.; First vice-president, F. McGrath, New 
Westminster, B.C.; Second vice-president, G. 
J. Goslin, Winnipeg, Man.; Third vice-presi- 
dent, R. Wilson, Toronto, Ont.; Fourth vice- 
president, HE. Eggleston, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Fifth vice-president, O. N. Finn, Montreal, 
Que.; Sixth vice-president, J. S. Spiller, Cal- 
gary, Alberta; Secretary, Fred. Knowles, Box 
42, Ottawa, Ont. 


The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


The sixth annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, District No. 1 
was held at Calgary, Alberta, September 14- 
19, with approximately forty-five officers and 
delegates in attendance. 

President James Sloan, in his report, gave 
a detailed account of the activity of the or- 
ganization since the last convention. Owing 
to the number of wage agreements terminat- 
ing before the close of the present year or 
early in 1932, he urged the delegates to place 
themselves on record as favouring the calling 
of a unity scale convention of all unorganized 
and organized miners, with a view to securing 
a single Western Canada agreement. The 
president further urged the local units to take 
an active interest in all kinds of educational 
work, such as the establishing of libraries, dis- 
tribution of literature, and having lectures de- 
livered by leading members of the Union or 
of the working class. He laid stress on the 
necessity of building up youth sections by the 
development of sports, social entertainment, 
etc., and called upon the delegates to discuss 
resolutions dealing with the right to picket, 
the repeal of-section 98 of the Criminal Code, 
the use of militia in labour disputes, deporta- 
tion, and trading relations with the Soviet 
Union. 


Vice-president Maurice in his report in- 
formed the delegates that one important weak- 
ness of the organization was the insufficient 
attention paid by the local units to drawing 
young miners into the work of the Union. 
He recommended that youth sections be set up 
to look after the interests of the young 
miners and provide social attractions and edu- 
cational activities. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, the membership as at August 31, 
1931, stood at 2,989, with expenditures ex- 
ceeding income by more than $4,000. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Authorizing the establishing of youth 
sections in every local; 


Instructing the executive to endeavour to 
secure a single district agreement, no agree- 
ment however to be contracted that provides 
for the intervention of the Provincial or 
Federal Department of Labour in the capacity 
of arbitrator or conciliator; 

Seeking amendments to the 
Compensztion Act; 

Authorizing the payment of $600 to the 
striking miners at Estevan, Sask., and arrang- 
ing for future relief to needy cases in this 
locality ; 

Urging the locals to affiilate with the 
Workers’ Sports Association, and suggesting 
that the district executive board secure cups 
for competition in the various lines of sport; 

Instructing all sub-district and local ex- 
ecutives to organize auxiliary unions composed 
of miners’ wives and daughters; 


Workmen’s 


Recommending the changing of the name 
of the official journal from Western Miner to 
the Canadian Miner (Western Section) ; 


Authorizing the calling of a 24-hour strike 
in protest against treatment of compensation 
cases; 

Asking that not less than 50 cents per hour 
be paid to any worker on relief work; 

Favouring the affiliation of all local units 
with the Canadian Labour Defence League; 

Urging all unemployed miners to join the 
National Unemployed Workers’ Association; 

Pressing for the payment of wages weekly; 

Favouring the abolition of “closed camps’; 

Demanding immediate legislation to provide 
for a six-hour day; 

Favouring legislation to establish a non- 
contributory system of unemployment  in- 
surance; 

Recommending a stricter observance of 8- 
hour day legislation; 

Urging miners to take advantage of Rule 
22 of the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, authorizing workmen’s representatives to 
inspect mines once a month; 
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Recommending that all firebosses be ap- 
pointed and paid by the government; 

Recommending that a mine rescue team be 
kept ready in every mining camp of fifty 
men; 

Asking that all emergency hospitals be 
located within, one-quarter of a mile from 
coal mines; 

Recommending the abolition of “open 
lights” in all coal mines, and that other safety 
lamps be supplied without cost to the work- 
men; 

Requesting duplicate report books for acci- 
dents; 

Demanding the immediate repeal of Section 
9S of the Criminal Code; 
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The right to unrestricted picketting; 

That the deportation powers vested in the 
Immigration Officers under the Immigration 
Act be rescinded; 

That the Federal Government immediately 
open up trade relations with the USS.R.; 

Protesting against the use of militia in 
labour disputes; 7 

Condéming the system of road construction 
relief under the Unemployment Relief Act; 

Protesting against the practice of garni- 
sheeing wages and the eviction of workers 
because of debts; ; 

Recommending that the local units take up 
the defence of Mooney and Billings. 


OCCUPATIONS IN UNITED STATES AS SHOWN IN 1930 CENSUS 


URING September the Director of the 
Census for the United States made 
public the results of the fifteenth census in 
regard to “gainful workers,” these being classi- 
fied by sex and industrial groups. In the 
population of the United States as returned 
for April 1, 1930, there were 98,723,047 persons 
10 years of age and over. Of these, 48,832,589 
were returned as gainful workers, that 
is, as persons usually working at a gain- 
ful occupation. The gainful workers therefore 
represented 49-5 per cent of the population 10 
years old and over, or 39-8 per cent of the 
total population (122,775,046.) 

Of the whole number of gainful workers, 
38,053,795 were males, forming 76-2 per cent 
of the male population 10 years old and over, 
or 61:2 per cent of the total male population. 
The 10,778,794 female gainful workers formed 
22-1 per cent of the female population 10 
years old and over, or 17-8 per cent of the 
total female population. The percentage of 
the male population 10 years of age and over 
gainfully employed in 1930 (76-2) was ma- 
terially lower than the percentage in 1920 
(78-2), which in turn was lower than the per- 
centage in 1910 or 1900. The percentage of 
the female population 10 years old and over 
gainfully employed in 1930 (22-1) was ma- 
terially higher than the percentage in 1920 
(21-2) and decidedly higher than the percent- 
age in 1900 (18-8). The percentage of female 
workers shown for 1910 is not strictly com- 
parable with the data for the other years, 
mainly because of the inclusion of relatively 
larger numbers of females as farm workers. 


Of the whole number of male gainful 


workers returned in 1930, 11,901,247, or 31-3 


per cent, were engaged in manufacturing and 


mechanical industries; 9,568,347, or 25-1 per 
cent were engaged in agriculture; 5,820,642, or 
15-3 per cent in trade; and 3,990,875, or 10°5 
per cent, in transportation, 

Of the whole number of female gainful 
workers, 3,149,391, or 29-2 per cent were en- 
gaged in domestic and personal service; 2,416,- 
288, or 22°4 per cent were employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries; 1,762,795, 
or 16°4 per cent, were engaged in professional 
service, mainly in teaching; and 1,716,384 or 
15-9 per cent were employed in trade. 


The number of males engaged in agriculture 
in 1930, namely, 9,568,347, may be compared 
with 9,578,289 male workers returned in agri- 
cultural occupations in 1920. Allowance must 
be made, however, for the fact that the 19Z0 
enumeration was made in January, when con- 
siderable numbers of farm labourers were 
temporarily engaged in other occupations, 
while the 1930 census was taken in April 
when by reason of the advancing season the 
number of men at work as farm labourers was 
decidedly larger. The actual decline in the 
number of persons employed in agriculture 
throughout the year is doubtless considerably 
greater than the census figures taken alone 
would indicate. 

Of the male workers in the rural-farm popu- 
lation, 89:2 per cent were engaged in agri- 
culture, and a major part of the remainder in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries and 
in transportation. Conversely, there were 423,- — 
970 male agricultural workers in the urban 
population, and 835,847 in the rural-nonfarm 
population, these representing, for the most 
part, farm labourers living in nearby cities 
or villages rather than on farms where they 
work. 
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In the urban population more than three- 
fourths of the male workers were employed in 
three groups, manufacturing, transportation, 
and trade, taken together, as were nearly 
three-fifths of the workers in the rural-non- 
farm population. 


GaInruL WorKERS IN THE Main INDUstRY Groups, BY SEX, 
FOR THE UNITED Sratss, 1930 











Percent 
Inpustry Group Males | Females 
Male | Female 

All industries........ 38, 058, 795} 10, 778, 794 100-0 100-0 
Agriculture #04. 9,568,347) 913,976 25-1 8-5 
Forestry and Fishing.) 266,876 3,249 Ogtiliscras deers 
Extraction of minerals} 1,147,770 10, 294 3-0 0-1 
Manufacturing and ’ 

mechanical indus- 

1 (2S eae ae a 11,901,247] 2,416,288 31-3 22-4 
Transportation....... 3,990,875 447,730 10-5 4-2 

ps0 KO cee 5, 820, 642) 1,716,384 15-3 15-9 
Public service (not : 

elsewhere classi- 

CO. eas Seen 934,581 1235323 2-5 1-1 
Professional service. .| 1,663,049} 1,762,795 4-4 16-4 
Domestic and person- 

SIUBONVICE «4-1 8 eras. 1,662,707] 3,149,391 4-4 29-2 
Industry not specified] 1,097,701} 235,364 2-9 2-2 





Industrial Census in South Africa 


The preliminary report of the fifteenth in- 
dustrial census of the Union of South Africa 
issued recently by the Office of Census and 
Statistics, gives detailed information concern- 
ing industries (manufacturing) in the Union 
during 1929-30, together with corresponding 
statistics for previous years. Details are given 
as to the number of establishments, fixed 
capital, number of employees, salaries and 
wages, cost of fuel, light and power, value of 
materials used, gross value of output, and sex 
of employees, etc. 

In 1929-30, the number of establishments 
totalled 7,730, having a capitalization of £67,- 
112,000. The total number of employees was 
218,585, of whom 91,024 were Europeans. 
During the period under review the proportion 
of European employees to total employees was 
37°61 per cent. The total amount paid in 
wages and salaries was £27,574,000, of which 
amount £20,551,000 was paid to Europeans. 
The gross value of industrial products in 1929- 
30 was £112,178,000. 

In the manufacturing industries, the food 
and drink group employed the largest pro- 
portion with a total of 36,551 employees, of 
whom 10,444 were Europeans. The metals 
group was second with 33,864 employees, in- 
cluding 12,464 Europeans. 


Occupational Census in Germany 


The results of the last occupational census 
undertaken in the middle of 1925 in Germany 
have recently been published. Out of the 
total number of 14,433,000 workers in Ger- 
many, 6,595,000 (or 46 per cent) were skilled 
and 7,838,000 (or 54 per cent) were semi- 
skilled and unskilled. They were distributed 
among the principal industry group as follows: 


SKILLED, SEMI-SKILLED, AND UNSKILLED 
WORKERS IN GERMANY IN 1925 








Number of 
Workers 
Semi- 
Industry Group skilled 
Skilled and un- 


skilled 





Agriculture and forestry............:... 188,000} 2,419,000 


Manufacturing industries and handi- 





CHATS Anat Grae 1 eth ice eae re Se 5, 830,000] 3,951,000 
Transportation and communications.... 433,000} 1,007,000 
Government, public health, etc......... 144,000} 461,000 

Sotalitier Lea a4. SNe. dee 6,595,000} 7,838,000 





A study of the subsequent history of per- 
sons whose claims for unemployment benefit 
had been disallowed, is given in an appendix 
to the minutes of evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Great Britain).. Nearly one third of 
the persons in a sample group found work for 
a part of the time they were unemployed; 
but the duration of the jobs was brief, and 
those obtained by the men were mostly of 
the less skilled type. The proportion of the 
sample having recourse to poor relief was 
only 17 per cent, but over half the married 
men received public assistance. On _ this 
feature of the study the Economist (Septem- 
ber 19) remarks that “the reports make clear 
the unexpected fact that a very lively dread 
of falling on the rates still prevails in most 
areas. That there still exists a keen sense, not 
only of personal, but of family and even of 
neighbourly pride in this matter is evident 
from the acount given by the investigators of 
the extent to which individuals are supported 
by relatives, friends, and even landladies. This 
method of maintenance means, of course, that 
the reduction in the standard of living brought 
about by unemployment is in no way miti- 
gated, but only spread more thinly over a 
large number of people. .The extent 
tc which the spirit of independence is shown 
to have survived is distinctly encouraging.” 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proposal to Extend Government Relief Measures to Include Building 
Construction 


NAUGURATION of a program of build- 
ing construction to provide work for 
skilled mechanics was urged upon Right Hon- 
ourable R. B. Bennett on September 28, by 
representatives of the Canadian Construction 
Association. The deputation was headed by 
the President H. P. Frid and the General 
Manager, J..Clark Reilly, and comprised out- 
standing contractors and building material 
manufacturers from every part of the Do- 
minion. A plea was advanced on behalf of the 
bricklayers, the carpenters, plumbers and the 
labourers who would receive employment on 
buildings, as well as the factory workers and 
the clerks engaged in subsidiary activities. 
The Association asked for a joint Federal and 
Provincial contribution of twenty-five per cent 
of whatever building projects the municipali- 
ties might launch. The delegation pointed 
out that the wages paid would be widely dif- 
fused, and would go far to alleviate the dis- 
tress In quarters apparently receiving very 
little consideration under the Government’s 
present arrangements. 


- The Prime Minister stated that he would 
give the matter his earnest consideration and 
would discuss it with his colleagues. 


Mr. George Oakley, M. P. P. (Riverdale, 
Toronto) a past President of the Toronto 
Builders’ Exchange, representing the Trade 
Contractors Section, brought to the Prime 
Minister’s attention the fact that Mayor 
Stewart and the members of the Board of 
Control in Toronto had expressed themselves 
as favourable to the inclusion of buildings in 
their unemployment relief program. In this 
attitude they had received the hearty support 
of organized labour. The completion of the 
Custom House was instanced as an example 
of work which would be done without delay. 


In a normal year, according to Mr. Joseph 
M. Pigott. spokesman for the general con- 
tractors, the construction industry spent five 
hundred million dollars and employed on jobs 
and in furnishing material about 330,000 
people. “It is the only major industry where 
practically all labour and material are Can- 
adian ” he said. 

It was also maintained that 83 per cent of 
the money expended on construction improve- 
ments went out in wages, and only 17 per cent 
represented true material costs and _ fixed 
charges. Because of low construction costs, 
the government and municipalities had an ex- 
cellent opportunity at the present time to 


secure necessary accommodation cheaply. It 
was also claimed that the building operations 
of private interests would be encouraged by 
government participation in construction. 

Mr. J. B. Carswell, managing director of the 
Burlington Steel Company, spoke on behalf 
of the manufacturer members. He asked that 
the governments contribute to a building con- 
struction program in order that factory 
workers could be retained in employment. In 
ordinary times, he said, the transportation of 
materials from the place of manufacture to 
the job constituted a large share of business 
to the railways. Stimulation of construction 
would, he felt, help them improve their posi- 
tion. 

The deputation consisted of Messrs. H. P. 
Fried, President of the Canadian Construction 
Association; George Oakley, President, George 
Oakley & Sons, Ltd; J. B. Carswell, Managing 
Director, Burlington Steel Company; Joseph 
M. Pigott, President, Pigott Construction 
Company, Hamilton; C. Currie, President 
Currie Products Limited, Hamilton; J. P. 
Anglin, President Anglin Norcross Limited, 
Montreal; V. C. Moynes, Sales Manager, Can- 
ada Cement Company, Toronto;. C. J. A. 
Cook, of Cook & Leitch, Montreal; W. B. 
Champ, President Hamilton Bridge Co.; W. 
D. Black, Vice President Otis Fensom Com- 
pany; W. H. Yates, Jr., President Yates Con- 
struction Co., Hamilton, R. J. Lecky, Van- 
couver; Joseph F. Meagher, Ross-Meagher 


Co., Ottawa; W.S. Cameron, Manager, A. B. 


Ormsby Co., Toronto; J. F. Cameron, General 
Sales Manager, Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, 
Canada, Limited, Paris; H. Neville Mason, 
Dominion Bridge Company, Toronto; Frank 
EK. Waterman, President Toronto Brick Com- 
pany; C. Blake Jackson, President, Jackson- 
Lewis Company, Toronto; W. H. Lindsay, 
Canada Crushed Stone Company, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. 


Text of Memorandum 


The memorandum which was presented to 
the Prime Minister reads as follows:— 

The Executive and Advisory Committees of 
the Canadian Construction Association, in ses- 
sion at Windsor, Ontario on September 9th, and 
at a further meeting in Toronto on September 
16th, spent considerable time in the discussion 
of the plans published to date by your Govern- 
ment for unemployment relief. As the con- 
struction industry of our country is very directly 
affected, we feel that there are some suggestions 
which we would offer, in the hope that they 
may be of assistance to you in your most diffi- 
cult task. To enable you quickly to grasp our 
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arguments we are stating our case under twelve 
brief headings, which headings can be developed, 
and proofs of figures furnished, at a later date 
and in co-operation with the appropriate Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

1. We realize that immediate actual relief 
disbursements will have to be made to take care 
of urgent cases of destitution, particularly in 
the West, with which action we are in accord. 

2. Our understanding of the relief works 
which you have under consideration with the 
Provincial authorities, up to the present time, 
is that they consist principally of road con- 
struction, notably the Trans-Canada Highway, 
grade separation work, sewer work, and other 
similar projects. While work of this nature 
provides occupation through the winter months 
for large numbers of single men at present un- 
employed, and floating around the country, it 
does not furnish relief to men who are not able 
to be sent away into the camps, or who are not 
physically fit to handle the pick and _ shovel. 
Work of this character will not assist a great 
deal in spreading money through the population 
centres, where the unemployment is most severe. 

3. While we.are quite in accord with the 
necessity of providing temporary work of this 
nature. we would submit that on account of the 
excessive and unavoidable costs which it will 
involve, it is most desirable that a more sub- 
stantial and more economical plan’ be worked 
out which would ultimately replace these tem- 
porary measures. 

4. The construction industry, next to agri- 
culture, alone employs more men directly and 
indirectly and offers emplovment in more diver- 
a channels than any other industry in Can- 
ada. 

5. In a normal year the construction industry 
spends 500 million dollars, and employs directly 
and indirectly approximately 330.000 people. 

6. It is the only major industry where 
practically labour and material are all Can- 
adian. The Construction Industry in Canada is 
practically self-contained. 

7. Eighty-three per cent of all moneys ex- 
pended on the construction of buildings goes 
out in wages either directly on the job or 
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directly in the factories and only 17 per cent 
represents true material costs and fixed charges. 

8. In view of all of the above we are naturally 
much exercised to read in the press that build- 
ing construction programs are not being favour- 
ably considered by your Government. We sub- 
mit that an aggressive building construction 
program by the Dominion Government,  to- 
gether with assistance from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to the Provinces and Municipalities 
along the same lines, will more quickly than 
anything else get the tradesman, the artisan 
and the labourer out of the unemployed ranks 
and back to his own bench or calling. 

_9. Apart altogether from the unemployment 
situation, building costs are at such a low index 
at the moment that it would be good business 
to proceed at this time with numerous building 
operations which have been mooted and have 
been hanging fire for several years back. We 
would cite the fact that more Federal Building 
construction has originated in Washington 
during the past few months than ever before in 
the history of the United States. 

10. We further believe that building oper- 
ations of private projects could be stimulated 
if the Government. together with Mortgage and 
Loan Companies, Bankers and other financial 
interests would co-operate in an intensive study 
of the financing of such work. 

11. A glance at the list of members of this 
Association attached hereto will show that we 
are divided into two main groups:—first the 
smaller group of contractors who are the as- 
semblers of the materials produced by the 
second and larger group of manufacturers and 
supply houses. This second group, with vast 
sums of money invested in warehouses, factories, 
shops and machinery, is the same group which 
will have to face the burden of taxation which 
is bound to follow in the wake of this situation. 
Pick and shovel work will not in any way help 
to provide the means of meeting these taxes. 

12. In conclusion, let us assure you, Sir, that 
all the experience and knowledge of the mem- 
hers of this Association are yours to command 
if we can assist you in any way towards a 
solution of this arduous problem. 


Winter Building Construction in the United States 


In an article dealing with the causes of 
seasonal fluctuations in the construction in- 
dustry, the Monthly Labour Review (pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour) states in its current issue that cold 
weather presents no insurmountable physical 
obstacles to winter building. A recent survey 
carried out by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin showed 
that the following opinions now prevail among 
contractors and builders in these States: 


(1) Winter weather is not regarded as a 
deterrent to building operations in the case of 
the major types of buildings, such as large 
offices, industrial plants, large apartment build- 
ings, etc., which require a year or more for 
completion. : 

(2) On major operations, architects and 
general contractors carry on construction work 
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irrespective of the season of the year and 
even in sub-zero weather. 


(3) The precautions and the equipment 
needed for winter work are comparatively 
simple and have now become fairly standard- 
ized. 

(4) The extra expenses involved in pro- 
tecting winter work against the weather are 
comparatively small and represent but a 
small fraction of the total building cost. The 
exact amounts vary considerably with the 
nature of the project and the severity of the 
winter season. Some of the architects and 
contractors are of the opinion that this extra 
cost is in some measure overcome by the 
lower costs on other items; they point out 
that the price of materials is lower in the 
winter; that the contractor may voluntarily 
reduce his profit on a winter job in order to 
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keep his organization intact and his men 
employed, while the workmen will often accept 
a lower rate for year round work. . Some are 
even of the opinion that the extra measures 
necessary to protect the job in winter are no 
zreater or more expensive than those neces- 
sary, because of heat and rain, to protect it 
in the summer. 

(5) There is no definite agreement among 
the builders as to the comparative efficiency 
of labour in winter work. 

(6) In the construction of smaller buildings, 
and particularly of the smaller houses, the 
season of the year is still an important factor. 
The opinion of architects and builders in this 
field is more or less divided. Some favour 
winter operations in all buildings, while others 
are opposed to winter work on houses as 
uneconomical. and more or less hazardous. 
Those in favour of winter work on this class 
of building believe that the person who has 
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his house built in the off-season has a decided 
advantage because of lower costs of materials, 
lower charges by the contractor, a higher 
grade of labour, etc. They state, also, that a 
house built in the winter under the proper 
precautions is as well constructed as one 
built in the summer. Others, on the contrary, 
are of the opinion that winter costs are enough 
higher to make a prospective home builder 
hesitate to undertake the construction of his 
new house in the winter. 

(7) The architects and the contractors no 
longer need to be educated as to the practica- 
bility of winter construction work. The 
amount of winter operations in the construc- 
tion industry, however, will be determined by 
the extent toward which the general public, 
and particularly the prospective builders, are 
educated to the safety, feasibility and desir- 
ability of building in the off-season. 


Winter Building and Seasonal Unemployment 


Winter building is regarded as a_ partial 
remedy for unemployment in an article ap- 
pearing in the August-September issue of the 
International Labour Review (Geneva), by 
Dr. E. Bernhard, secretary of the Unemploy- 
ment section of the International Association 
for Social Progress. Figures are given showing 
the relative importance of the building in- 
dustry, and the technical and other difficulties 
in the way of winter building, are examined, 
mostly in the light of experience in the United 
States and Germany. Dr. Bernhard considers 
it as established that in most cases the extra 
cost of such building remains within reason- 
able limits even in comparatively cold winters, 
‘ provided that the builders have the necessary 
appliances and experience; but only large- 
scale undertakings can fully meet these special 
requirements. In North America it is esti- 
mated that the extra cost of building in winter 
amounts to about 5 per cent for building 
proper, but the percentage is higher for en- 
gineering construction. The writer makes the 
following suggestions for stabilizing con- 
struction throughout the whole year:— 

“Some help towards meeting this extra ex- 
pense will be provided if other savings, be- 
sides the saving on interest, can be made—in 
particular, on the cost of materials, freights, 
and wages. The building materials industry 
can work more efficiently if the level of build- 
ing activity is steadier; it has therefore an 


interest in allowing lower prices for orders 
given during the winter. The railways can 
use their rolling stock more economically if 
the transport of building materials is spread 
out. over the whole year; thus a reduction of 
rates for winter transport might perhaps be 
possible. Last but not least, the workers have 
a special interest in the encouragement of 
winter building—a fact amply vouched for by 
the unemployment statistics for the trade. 
Building workers and their organizations 
should consider seriously whether the continu- 
ation of building activity during the winter 
might be facilitated by a moderate reduction 
of wages. As wages represent in general some 
40 per cent of the total building cost, the 
saving resulting from a more elastic wage 
policy would certainly be an important con- 
tribution towards meeting the extra expense. 

“In countries with public unemployment in- 
surance systems, the authorities must have an 
interest, which can hardly be over-estimated, 
in the stimulation of winter building activity. 
Only in this way can they really combat winter 
unemployment, principally caused as it is by 
the building industry. It may therefore be 
asked whether the unemployment insurance 
authorities ought not to be empowered to 
make grants out of their funds in suitabie 
cases towards the extra cost caused by winter 
building, with a view to preventing unemploy- 
ment.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Industrial Clinics Recommended 


At a meeting of the American Health 
Association, held at Montreal in September, 
Mr. J. D. Hackett, the director of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Branch of the New York 
State Department of Labour, expressed the 
belief that many occupational diseases go un- 
recognized at present, and that the best means 
to recognize and cope with them would be 
industrial clinics at which such diseases could 
be studied and means of ‘prevention dis- 
covered. He stated that some of the more 
obvious occupational diseases, such as lead 
poisoning, were being eliminated gradually 
through the control now exercised over work- 
ing conditions. 


Sanitary work suggested for Relief of 
Unemployment 


A committee appointed by the same associa- 
tion to consider sanitation works for the re- 
lief of unemployment, recommended that 
public authorities could help to palliate un- 
employment and aid the health of the public 
by constructing water supply improvements, 
by building works for the disposal of garbage, 
by salving municipal waste land, by draining 
mosquito breeding land, and by reclaiming 
wet grounds for recreational and other pur- 
poses. 

“Every department should during this 
present emergency,’ the report said, “press 
for the accomplishment of construction work 
really needed for the protection of public 
health, as such not only creates employment 
but takes advantage of the present low cost 
of construction and provides installations of 
permanent value useful to the community 
rather than being of mere temporary expedi- 
ency. Furthermore, the great value in en- 
gaging the unemployed in useful work cannot 
be over-emphasized.” 


Safety Records at Hamilton 


A circular issued recently by the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
points out that the records of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the province show an 
astonishing number of infections, and that 
a high percentage of these infections occurred 
in what were originally minor accidents. 
Apparently in a serious accident, or a mech- 
anical accident, workers will seek help, but in 
too many instances the minor injury is 
neglected. ; 

The circular refers to a recent safety record 
established by the Hamilton Works of the 
Steel Company of Canada. Some depart- 
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ments of the Canada Works of this company 
have operated more than 1,600 days without 
a lost time accident, and thirteen depart- 
ments had a record in excess of 1,000 days 
without a lost time accident. The B. Green- 
ing Wire Company at Hamilton also oper- 
ated recently in three of their departments 
for more than 1,000 days, without a lost time 
accident. 


Material Platform Hoists 


A bulletin containing safety suggestions for 
the protection of workmen on hoists has been 
prepared by the Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association of New York City. It states that 
the cost of compensation in the State for 
injuries sustained in connection with hoists 
reached a total of $315,946 for the three years 
1927-1929; but while this figure is small 
compared with the total cost of building con- 
struction injuries, the average cost per case 
for hoist accidents is exceedingly high, 41 per 
cent of the cases involving death, permanent 
total or permanent partial disabilities. The 
outstanding causes of hoist accidents it is 
stated, seem to lie in faulty signalling, leaning 
into the shaft to locate the position of the 
car, working in an adjoining shaftway, using 
the hoist as a scaffold, and riding hoists. 
Objects falling into the shaftway are also a 
constant source of danger. “While it is true 
that hoist accidents result in injuries which 
may be more severe than other classes, it is 
also true that they can be more easily elimi- 
nated by safeguards, safety rules and practices. 
The human factor cannot be completely con- 
trolled, but minimizing the exposure will tend 
to lessen the hazard, say, of a man peering 
into a shaftway to locate a car. It remains 
for contractors to find ways of reducing the 
serious losses due to these accidents.” 


This bulletin was prepared to aid con- 
tractors in providing better mechanical and 
physical protection and to encourage them to 
greater activity in accident prevention. 


Rheumatism as Industrial Disease 


The August issue of the Statistical Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
contained an article dealing with rheumatic 
disease as a cause of disability. Its import- 
ance is stated to be in its great prevalence, 
particularly that of the disabling forms of the 
disease. “In a survey of over 600,000 per- 
sons, in 1917, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company found that rheumatism was one of 
the most important causes of disability. Al- 
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together, 164.4 persons per 100,000 persons 
surveyed were reported as suffering from 
rheumatic conditions, which accounted for 
nearly nine per cent of all illnesses reported. 
Only 12.4 per cent of these persons were at 
work; the rest being unable to work, although 
not all of them were confined to bed. These 
illnesses were, moreover, of long duration. 
‘“The prevalence of these conditions is very 
strongly .associated with certain occupations. 
Generally speaking, morbidity rates from 
rheumatism are highest in industries and oc- 
cupations where the individual is exposed to 
extremes of heat or cold, or to dampness. 
The sheltered occupations show uniformly 
low rates. Thus, in the Group Department 
disability experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, excessively high rates of 
attack occurred among quarry workers, iron 
miners, employees of steam railroads and 
subway and elevated roads and paper and 
pulp workers. Groups with low rates were 
employees of machinery and metal working 
plants and in the printing industry. Similarly, 
the experience of the Boston Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company showed high sickness 
rates from rheumatism among repairmen, line- 
men, chauffeurs, meter testers, labourers, fire- 
men and oilers. 


“The economic losses arising out of the 
great amount of disability from rheumatism 
are very high. It is estimated that rheumatic 
disease causes directly a loss each year of 
seven and one-half million weeks of work 
and a loss in wages of $200,000,000. Indirectly, 
there is a further incalculable loss because 
of the impaired efficiency of persons who work 
while suffering from rheumatism.” 


Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents 


The incorporation of this Association was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1931, 
page 865, its purpose being briefly outlined. 
The president, Mr. Allen M. Mitchell, re- 
ported in September that a large majority of 
the employers in the Province had become 
interested in the Association’s work, and that 
group organizations, corresponding to the in- 
dustrial classifications in the new provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, would be funs- 
tioning early in October. The Association, 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out, will serve industries 
by having its representatives visit the plants to 
co-operate with the various safety committees. 
A survey of industrial establishments is being 
made in order to ascertain the extent of the 
protection provided for machinery and other 
safety measures, and advice will be given in 
places where safety work has been in a back- 


ward state, first aid groups being organized so 
that cases of infection may be lessened. Each 
industrial group within the Association is 
quite distinct, having its own president and 
board of directors, carrying on its own pro- 
gram; but each receives the co-operative 
benefits of membership in the central associa- . 
tion. 

The Quebec Association for the Prevention 
of Industrial Accidents will organize branches 
in Quebec, Three Rivers, Drummondville, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. Johns, Sherbrooke and in the 
Lake St. John district. 


Occupational Diseases Compensation in 
France 


A law was passed in France, dated January 1, 
1931. Which amended the law of October 2, 
1919, extending the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation law to cover certain oc- 
cupational diseases. The earlier law provided 
that compensation should be paid only for 
cases of poisoning from lead or mercury, but 
a decree issued February 19, 1927, made the 
reporting of occupational diseases arising from 
the use of various polsonous substances com- 
pulsory, although compensation was not paid 
in such cases. The present law adds to the: 
compensable diseases cases of occupational 
poisoning from tetrachlorethane, white phos- 
phorous, and benzol and the toxic conditions 
resulting from the action of X-rays or the 
following radioactive substances: uranium 
and its salts, uranium X, ionium, radium and 
its salts, radon, polonium, thorium, mesothor- 
ium, radiothorium, thorium X, thoron, and 
actinium. 


Some Occupational Poisons 


Some of the poisons to which certain work- 
ers are exposed were described in a recent 
paper by Mr. J. D. Hackett, director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Department 
of Labour of the State of New York. The 
information is based on a study of the re- 
ports of compensation cases in the State. 

On the subject of lead poisoning Mr. Hac- 
kett states that at the present time storage 
battery plants account for a large proportion 
of the lead hazard, although there are only 
a few storage battery plants in the State. 
“Our records show that a larger number of 
cases of lead poisoning come from these than 


-from lead painting which employs a much 


larger number of men. 

“Tn painting we have avoided the dangers 
of lead largely by substitution of benzol and 
similar chemicals as the basis of lacquer thin- 
ners, widely used on automobile bodies, lamps, 
chandeliers, ornamental iron work, etc., but 
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in this there is a new danger. For the lacquer 
is applied in a spray which creates a vapour, 
and this when breathed by the worker, may 
first cause a headache and loss of breath, and 
in later stages, heart affections, skin eruptions 
and delirium.” 

“Carbon monoxide is a widespread occu- 
pational danger, often unrecognized because it 
has no smell nor colour. It is a sure poison 
and many a worker is affected by it but does 
not know the cause. He sees no gas; he smells 
no gas; yet he gets a headache, and that is 
the first symptom. If he has not breathed too 
much of the poison the cure is at hand. All 
he has to do is to breathe fresh air and he 
will be restored in a minute, but too much 
of the poison will permanently injure him. 
Workers in hat-forming factories are com- 
monly in danger of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing from the fumes from gas appliances often 
carelessly used in the work. 

“Preventing occupational poisons is a diffi- 
cult matter. No sooner have you banished 
one poison than another comes in its place. 
For years We sat at breakfast and looked at 
our nickel-plated toasters, after coming from 
the bathroom where every fixture was nickel- 
plated. These days are over and now we have 
replaced the harmless nickel-plating by the 
newer and more attractive chrome plating. 
All the world over, with one accord the platers 
took to chrome plating. They did not know 
that unless proper precautions are taken, the 
fumes of chromic acid may cause perforation 
of the nasal septum and nasty, disagreeable 
sores on the bodies of the workers. Chrome 
plating is used for grills, compacts, mirrors, 
and countless other attractive articles. Even 
shoes are now chrome tanned, the process be- 
ing cheaper than the old-fashioned tanning 
process, but also more dangerous. ° 

“ Aniline is another poison. Those becoming 
furs which women wear around their necks 
must be dyed and they are most effectively 
dyed with aniline. Some of the dyes are 
harmless; some are poisonous and the fur 
worker does not know which is which. The 
fur industry has much to learn about hygiene. 
It ought to discriminate between the use of 
safe and unsafe dyes, which is often the 
difference between good and bad dyes. No 
dye is good in our opinion if it poisons the 
worker, and there is no justification for its 
use. The handling of furs, even before the 
dyeing process begins, is often dangerous. Un- 
less due precautions are taken, anthrax—a 
desease accompanied by sores and _ ulcers, 
together with internal troubles—may result 
from inhaling the dust from furs, hides or 
other animal products, especially if these be 
infected. 


“Other prominent occupational poisons 
mentioned are arsenic poison, which also may 
be contracted in a variety of seemingly harm- 
less occupation—pottery decorating, carpet 
making, feathercurling, wall paper printing; 
and wood alcohol poisoning, from the manu-- 
facture of varnish, from toy painting from the: 
making of buttons, shoe polish, artificial! 
flowers, etc. 


“Silica poisoning, which, although it affects 
workers in rock drilling, sand blast cleaning 
and the manufacture of cleansing and scouring 
materials, is not largely recognized as a com- 
pensable disease. Almost every dust is a 
hazard and silica dust particularly so. This 
kind of poison is insidious. A worker contin- 
ues breathing silica dust for years without 
apparent inconvenience, but in the long run it 
gets him. His lungs clog up; his breathing 
becomes difficult; he no longer is able to 
work. Yet this is not inevitable if proper pre- 
ventive measures are observed.” 





The results of a census of seamen who were 
actually employed on March 31, 1930, on sea 
trading vessels registered under the Merchant 
Shipping Act of Great Britain, show that, 
194,633 persons were employed on that date, 
as against 203,560 persons on the same date 
in the preceding year. Of the total of 194,633 
persons, 70,901 were deck hands, 68,477 en- 
gine room employees, and 55,255 were stewards, 
cooks and others employed in attending on 
the passengers or crew. 127,518 of the em- 
ployees were of British nationality. While 
the Lascars included 17,251 deck hands, 21,736 
engine room men and 13,695 stewards, etc. 


Dr. J. A. Krantz, chief of the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education of the United States, stated recently 
that the Board, after ten years’ experience, 
believed that the work of re-establishing dis- 
abled workmen in employment could best be 
carried on by local communities. Hitherto 
such work has been done directly by State 
governments. The Board now believes thas. 
the communities can render the best service, 
as they are closer to local conditions than the 
State of regional boards, and are better able 


‘to study the capacities of the physically handi- 


capped, and train them for suitable work. 
Some cities, such as St. Louis and St. Paul! 
have already provided for local rehabilitations. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Unemployment and Public Works 


The Twelfth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, adopted at a plenary meeting in 
Geneva on September 24, a long resolution 
relating to the economic situation and the 
various measures which may be taken to cope 
with it. The resolution included the following 
section referring to public works:— 

The Assembly, 

Seeing that, among the measures of inter- 
nitional solidarity calculated to mitigate the 
effects of the economic depression and to 
assist the resumption of activity which would 
benefit the workers of all countries, consider- 
ation should be given to the execution of im- 
portant public works jointly undertaken by 
public or private groups on European or extra- 
European territory ; 

Seeing, further, that the problem has 
already been approached by the Commission 
of Enquiry for -European Union and has been 
laid before the competent organs of the 
League of Nations; 

In order to expedite the examination of 
these programs, to co-ordinate them on an 
international scale, to hasten their putting 
into effect and to follow their execution: 

Invites the Council of the League of 
Nations to instruct the committee of En- 
quiry set up by the Communications and 
Transit Organization, to which should be 
added representatives of the International 
Labour Office and possibly of the economic 
and financial ofgans of the League, to under- 
take these various tasks. 

This Committee will examine the concrete 
proposals of the various Governments, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of the utility 
and productivity of the works proposed. 

It will report to the Couneil of the League 
of Nations. The Commission of Enquiry 
for European Union will be called on to give 
its opinion on the proposals relating to 
Europe. 

The death occurred in Paris on September 
2, of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, following an illness of three months. 
Mr. Fontaine had served continuously as 
Chairman of the Governing Body from the 
inception of this work in 1919 and prior there- 
to had occupied a prominent position in the 
public service of France and was recognized 
as a leading authority on social, industrial 
and labour problems throughout the world. 

Only a few days earlier, the International 
Labour Organization lost another of its most 


active supporters in Monsignor Nolens, who 
passed away in Amsterdam. Monsignor 
Nolens had represented the Government of 
the Netherlands at the International Labour 
Conference since its inception and had served 
as President of the Eighth Session of the 
Conference in 1926. 


Children in Non-Industrial Occupations 


The International Labour Office recently 
published a pamphlet under the title: “The 
Age of Admission of Children to Employment 
in Non-Industrial Occupations: Third Item 
on the Agenda of the Sixteenth Session, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1932.” At the 
fifteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference held in Geneva in May and June, 
1931, a questionnaire was prepared for sub- 
mission to the member Governments on the 
age af admission of children to employment in 
occupations not covered by the conventions 
passed at the conferences of 1979, 1920 and 
1921 on industrial employment and employ- 
ment at sea and in agriculture. The questioa- 
naire relates to non-industrial occupations, 
including commercial employment, work in 
family undertakings, and private domestic 
service, in theatres, and in street trades. This 
pamphlet contains the text of the question- 
naire and the committee report to the 1981 
conference upon which it is based. 


Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On August 31, 1931, the total number of 
ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and officially noti- 
fied to the International Labour Office was 
440. At the same date the number of Con- 
ventions of which the ratification has been 
authorized by the competent authority in the 
countries concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, was 26. During the month of 
August, 1931, three new ratifications were 
registered. 


Mexico Enters: the League 


At the opening sitting of the Twelfth 
Assembly of the League of Nations a resolu- 
tion was submitted by the British, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese and Spanish delega- 
tions calling attention to the omission of 
Mexico from the list of countries mentioned 
in the annex to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations as being invited to accede to the 
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Convention, and proposing that this omission 
should now be repaired. The resolution was 
supported by representatives of the various 
countries and adopted unanimously on Sep- 
tember 8. Three days later it was announced 
to the Assembly that a telegram had been 
received from the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs stating that “the Government of 
Mexico, which has been absent from that great 
institution for reasons over which she had no 
control, now at once accepts the invitation 
thus given.’ On receipt of this acceptance 
the Assembly adopted a resolution declaring 
Mexico to have become a member of the 
League and inviting its representatives to 
take part as soon as possible in the work of 
the Assembly. Finally, the credentials of the 
delegation from the Republic of Mexico were 
received and approved, and the delegates 
were authorized forthwith to participate in 
the proceedings. 

By becoming a member of the League of 
Nations Mexico has obtained a membership 
also in the International Labour Organization. 


The Minimum Age of Admission of Children 
to Employment in Non-Industrial 
Occupations ° 


The International Labour Office has forward- 

ed to the Governments of States Members of 
the Organization a questionnaire on the age 
of admission of children to employment in 
non-industrial occupations. 

It will be remembered that this question 
was the subject of a first discussion at the 
Fifteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which met at Geneva last June. 
It has been entered on the Agenda of the 1932 
Session with a view to second discussion, and 
Governments are being consulted by the In- 
ternational Labour Office in preparation for 
this. On the strength of the replies received 
the Office will draw up a final report, which 
will be the basis for the discussions of next 
year’s Conference. 

The questionnaire of the International La- 
bour Office first asks Governments whether 
they consider that international regulations 
should be adopted on the age of admission of 
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children to employment in non-industrial oc- 
cupations, and whether these regulations 
should take the form of a Draft Convention 
rather than of a Recommendation. 

Other questions deal with the scope of the 
proposed Convention. Three international 
Conventions have already been adopted, in 
1919, 1920, and 1921, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen in industrial 
undertakings, on board ship, and, at least 
during school hours, in agriculture. Should 
the proposed Convention prohibit employ- 
ment in the same way for all occupations 
other than those covered by the three exist- 
ing Conventions so as to complete the inter- 
national regulations adopted with a view to 
protecting children against the dangers of em- 
ployment at too early an age? 

Should a general minimum age for these 
occupations be prescribed? Should it be fixed 
at fourteen as in the case of regulations apply- 
ing to other occupations? Should the mini- 
mum age be the same as the school-leaving 
age where this is above fourteen? Should 
the general minimum age be laid down as an 
absolute provision, so as to prohibit any em- 
ployment in the occupations covered during 
school hours and outside the hours fixed for 
school attendance? 

Governments are asked to reply to other 
questions, concerning light employment out- 
side school hours, possible exceptions and 
special cases which the Convention may allow 
for, and measures of enforcement of the pro- 
posed regulations. 


Publications of the International Labour 


Office 


Another series of “ Occupation and Health”, 
the encylopaedia of hygiene, pathology and 
social welfare which is in course of preparation 
by the International Labour Office, has just 
been issued, containing brochures on the fo 
lowing subjects; Ironing, Ivory, Kapok, Litho- 
pone, Mental Hygiene in Industry, Occupa- 
tional Diseases, Occupational Poisonings; 
Naphthylamine, Wool (Disinfection), Medical 
Inspection of Factories, Metallization by Pul- 
verization, and Methyl Acetate. 
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Wage Determination in the Coal Mining Industry 


Last year the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office requested the office 
to prepare a report on wages in the mining 
industry with a view to the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference of a Draft 
Convention designed to establish equivalent 
read wages and condition of the life of miners 
in coal-producing countries. The report has 
now been published by the Office under the 
title: ‘Principles of Wage Determination in 
the Coal-Mining Industry: an International 
Survey.” 

The object of the report is stated to be “to 
facilitate the orderly consideration of the pos- 
sible forms of international action relative to 
the determination of wage questions in coal 
mines.” Separate chapters are devoted to (1) 
a general survey of the problems of wage- 
fixing in coal mines, with special reference to 
existing difficulties; (2) the machinery of col- 
lective bargaining, including the organization 
of employers and workers, collective agree- 
ments, and methods of conciliation and arbi- 
tration of disputes in various countries; (3) 
economic considerations involved in deter- 
mination of wages; (4) methods of wages pay- 
ment, inciuding “social payments” such as 
family allowances, and payments in kind such 
as free coal. 

The final chapter considers all these prob- 
lems in view of the possibility of international 
action. Such action, it is pointed out, must, 
as far as the International Labour Organi- 
zation 1s concerned, be based on the Preamble 
to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
lays down the principle that “the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the conditions 
of their own countries,” and recommends “the 
payment to the employed of a wage adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life as 
this is understood in their time and country.” 


The report points out that the principle of 
“equitable division of the proceeds” as be- 
tween workers and owners is difficult of appli- 
cation in coal mining owing to special con- 
ditions in the industry: “the unusually high 
proportion of total costs of production rep- 
resented by wages (in some cases as much as 
70 per cent.), and the relatively small amount 
of capital invested in coal-mines in com- 
parison with the value of the annual output, 


coupled with the fact that the price of coal is 
subject to wide fluctuations, together tend <o 
result in the return on capital being at times 
excessively high, and at other times excessively 
low, or possibly an actual loss; with the re- 
sult that the wage situation is liable to be in 
almost continuous ferment.” 

The purpose of the minimum wage, as con- 
sidered in the report, is to safeguard coal- 
mining wages generally from being forced to 
unduly low levels by reason of an adverse 
economic situation. From the international 
point of view, the main question at issue is 
whether there should be any relationship, 
direct or indirect, between the minimum wage 
set up in one country and the minimum wage 
set up in another. “Thus, in the way of direct 
relationship it has been suggested that there 
might be a certain ratio established between 
the minimum wages of the different countries, 
this ratio to be determined by some statistical 
test. As an example of an indirect relation- 
ship there is the proposal that in each country 
the guaranteed minimum wage in the coal 
mining industry should be a uniform percent- 
age of the average wage paid in industries 
comparable as regards skill, ete, in that 
country.” 

Under ihe heading “methods of wage pay- 
ment” the report suggests that international 
action should be taken to promote the exten- 
sion of family allowances and paid holidays to 
those countries and coal fields where no such 
payments are at present made. 

The conclusion is reached that “the adop- 
tion of principles for the equitable division of 
the product, as also the institution of a mini- 
mum wage, would have a certain influence in 
preventing what is sometimes referred to as 
‘unfair’ competition. For if, in countries where 
no provision for an equitable division of the 
product exists, wages in one way or another 
can be made to bear the brunt of competitive 
price-cutting, it is evident that such countries 
will be at an advantage upon the world 
market. Accepted principles of wage deter- 
mination would serve to obviate this pos- 
sibility. Similarly, the guarantee that wages 
would not be allowed to fall below a certain 
minimum, by preventing progressive lowering 
of coal-mining wages under pressure of 
economic circumstarices, would likewise tend 
to have an influence upon the competitive 
situation.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


AGREEMENTS under the provisions of the 

Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, had been concluded at the time this issue 
went to press between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The text of this Act (Statutes of Canada, 1931, 
chapter 58) appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
August, 1931, page 901, and the general 
Regulations under the Act were given on page 
904 of the same issue. As was stated in the 
last issue, the assistance rendered by the Do- 
minion Government under the terms of the 


Act is in the form of (1) Direct relief for 
unemployed persons, such relief being dis- 
pensed by the municipalities or the provinces: 
(2) Contributions towards municipal and pro- 
vineial public works; (3) Contributions to- 
wards Provincial highways, and (4) Towards 
the Trans-Canada Highway. The percentages 
of such expenditures that will be paid by the 
Dominion Government are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. In addition a substantial pro- 
gram of Federal Public Works is being under- 
taken, and, together with provincial and muni- 
cipal works, is now under way. Details of these 
undertakings will be published later. 


PERCENTAGES PAYABLE BY DOMINION UNDER DOMINION— 
PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS 





Direct Relief 


Clause of 4.greement 








tf 3 

| % % 
Prince Edward Island........ 334 
NovalScotiarla Yt: . Dalila 333 
New. Brunswick. ofieea44 . ales 334 
pO Ce ees. eee Le ee aos 
eat i, Mee. Per were wae 333 
Meniiobent ei |. ae 334 
paskatchewar Hits td cm « 334 
Britis Colum biae. 6h ee 334 
FEI DErS. Co ct ee eae 333 





Municipal | Provincial | Municipal 























Public Works . Provincial Trans- 
Highways Canada 
Provincial Highway 

6 8 9 10 

% % % % 
25 50 50 50 
25 50 40 50 
25 50 40 50 
25 50 40 50 
25 50 A() 50 
50 50 50 50 
50 50 50 50 
50* 50 50 50 
50 50 50 50 








*On Municipal undertakings, federal government contribution of 50% on labour only. 


Sub-Commiitee of Council 


A subcommittee of Council on Unemploy- 
ment ‘Relief has been appointed consisting of 
the Honourable Sir George H. Perley, 
K.C.M.-G., Minister without portfolio, the 
Honourable H. A. Stewart, Minister of Public 
Works, the Honourable Robert Weir, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, the Honourable E. N. 
Rhodes, Minister of and the 
Honourable Senator Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour. 
of Unemployment Relief, Mr. Harry Hereford, 
will act as Secretary of the Committee. This 
Committee will deal with the proposals of 


Fisheries, 


The Dominion Director 


the Municipalities and Provinces as put for- 
ward by the Provincial Authorities. 

Mr. J. B. Carter will continue to act as 
Assistant Director and the following Assist- 
ants to the Director have been appointed to 
assist in the administration of the Act:— 

Mr. M. H. McGeough, Assistant to Director 
for British Columbia. 

Lt. Col. J. B. Harstone, Assistant to Director 
for Alberta. 

Lt. Col. G. C. MacLean, Assistant to Direc- 
tor for Manitoba. 

In addition, Major G. W. Northwood, KL., 
has consented to act as General Representa- 
tive for Manitoba. 
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Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 


Particulars are given in the accompanying 
table of the relief provided by the Dominion 
Government, in co-operation with the Prov- 
inces, municipalities and railway companies, 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Relief Act, enacted at the special session of 
the Parliament of Canada in September, 1930 
The sta- 


tistics show the actual volume of employment 


(LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1980). 


provided from the commencement of opera- 
tions under the Act to the end of September, 


1931. Details for each Province are as follows: 


Unemployment Benefit Plans in the 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics recently published Bulletin No. 544 (Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Series) outlin- 
ing (1) unemployment benefit plans in the 
United States, and (2) unemployment insur- 
ance in other countries. Part 1 presents the 
result of a survey made by the Bureau last 
April, when it was found that 70 unemploy- 
ment benefit or employment guaranty plans 
were in existence in the United States, the 
number of employees potentially affected by 
them being about 226,000, though the number 
of those actually eligible for benefit at the 
time of the survey was considerably below 
that figure. The plans were distributed, by 
type, as follows:— 

1. Fifteen company plans: i.e. those estab- 
lished by employers either individually or in 
groups. These companies employed about 
116,000 employees at the time of this study, 
and of this number it is estimated that slightly 
more than 50,000 were eligible to benefits. 

2. Sixteen joint-agreement plans, established 
by agreement between trade-unions and em- 
ployers, and covering approximately 65,000 
workers. In some instances union membership 
totals were used, as the figures representing 
number of persons eligible were not available. 
_ 3. Forty-eight trade union plans, maintained 
solely by labour organizations, either national 
or local, for the benefit of their own members. 
These covered about 45,000 persons. 

The bulletin describes each of the plans 
that are included in the totals given above. 
The company plans described are those of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. Framingham, 
Mass.; Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Dutchess Bleachery (Inc.), Wappingers 
Falls N.Y.; Croker-McElwain Co. and 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930. 
TMPLOYMENY AFFORDED TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 


(1)Individuals} Number of 

Province, etc. given man-days 

employment | work given 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,195 19,389 
INOVEiSCOblAl soreness eee Eee 33,457 532,121 
New Britiswick:. ).2..:)a%. 0: 21,097 283 , 900 
Quebec: Seaise Meee | ares 89, 006 1,225,100 
Ontarioy Be |... See Cee ReE wy 43,000 2,384,000 
Manitoba atic c soho eee 36,10 392,971 
Saskatchewansjootacewwedk <2 29,418 630, 154 
NT DOrGa: die anlar metre area ieee 23,957 407,160 
Britishi(Coltmbiaweer.e ees 34, 724 756, 186 
OUKOM: tees ae aes ae ee 150 2,096 
CAN MR Ae eee es ee eee MRCS 243, 296 
CaP REG ES Ag aa, fa eece 11, 067 376,439 
‘Banking INS. Coal: (2) lant. eee ee en tee 65, 759 
Totals iy .chhaee eee 331.953 7,318,571 





(1) These figures do not include repeaters, i.e. no one indivi- 
dual is counted more than once. 

(2?) The number of individuals given employment is not 
available. 


United States and Other Countries 


Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; United Diamond Works (Inc.), New- 
ark, N.J.; John A. Manning Paper Co. (Inc.), 
Troy, N.Y.; Behr-Manning Corporation, 
Watervliet, N.Y.; S. C. Johnson & Son, Ra- 
cine.Wis.; Leeds and Northrup Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Proctor & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Brown and Baily Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; General 
Electric Company; Joint Plan Fond du Lae, 
Wis.; Rochester (N.Y.) unemployment Bene- 
fit plan; Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 

The Joint Agreement plans described in the 
Bulletin are those in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry in Chicago; New York City, and 
Rochester, N.Y.; women’s garment industry, 
Cleveland, Ohio; cloth hat and cap industry, 
New York City and Philadelphia, Pa.; straw- 
hat industry, New York City; full-fashioned 
hosiery industry; lace curtain industry, King- 
ston, N.Y.; lace industry, Philadelphia, Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre, P.A. The Bulletin also 
describes the trade union plans in the 
Deutsche-Amerikanische Typographia; Inter- 
national Association of Sidergraphers; Dia- 
mond Workers’ Protective Union of America; 
Bookbinders, Locals No. 31-125, San Francisco, 
Calif, No. 119 New York City, and No. 8, 
Chicago, II]. 

Part 2 of the Bulletin deals with the public 
unemployment insurance systems in effect in 
eighteen countries which were found to have 
adopted such systems up to May, 1931. These 
countries are as follows:—Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Queensland, Spain and Switzerland. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HE Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services was held in Cincinnati, on 
September 22-24, over one hundred delegates 
attending. The delegates from the United 
States outlined the relief work program in 
the various centres, indicating substantial plans 
along lines similar to those in Canadian muni- 
cipalities. 

A great deal of time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the best possible organization of a 
Federal-State in the 
United States, and comparison very favourable 


Employment Service 


to the Canadian method of organization was 
Professor Leiser- 
son, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
urged that the re-organization of the Public 
employment system of the United States 
should follow the lines of the Canadian Em- 
ployment Service. 


made by all the speakers. 


The President of the Association, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, Department of Labour, Toronto, and 
tire. T. Hopkins of the Employment Centre 
of Rochester, N-.Y., delivered brief address 
over a local radio station, dealing with the 
work of the Employment Service in their re- 
spective communities. Mr. Hopkins described 
the experiment which is carried on in Roches- 
ter under which local employers and State and 
municipal authorities are organizing an ex- 
perimental office to try out different methods 
of conducting a public employment office. The 
results of the Rochester plan have been en- 
tirely satisfactory so far. (A note on the 
Rochester plan appeared in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, March, 1931, page 295). 

Mr, Emanual Koveleski of Rochester, N.Y.., 
was elected President for 1932, while Mr. 
A. J. Odam of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, was added to the Executive. Wash- 
ington, D.C., was selected as the meeting place 
for the convention in 1982. 


Industrial Commission of Colorado Refuses Reduction of Coal 
Miners’ Wages 


On August 4, 1931, the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Colorado rendered a decision refus- 
ing the demand of the Bluff Springs Leasing 
Co., a coal mining company, for a Sn a in 
a wage rates of its employees. 

On July 7 the company served notice of its 
intention to reduce the wages of its employees, 
effective August 7, 1931. On July 11, 21 em- 
ployees of the company filed a petition with 
the Commission protesting against the pro- 
posed reduction. At the hearing before the 
commission the company contended that it 
was necessary to reduce the price of coal $1.50 
per ton in order to meet the competition of 
-the large coal companies which had already 
reduced the price of coal. The company also 
contended that it had to pay a royalty of 55 
cents per ton tq the owners of the mine and 

. 50 cents per ton commission for selling its coal, 
which caused a loss of 93 cents on each ton 
of coal sold. The employees contended that 


if their wages were reduced it would be im- 
possible for them to earn more than $3.50 to 
$4 per day, and that such a wage was not 
sufficient for them to support their families 
and was therefore not a living wage. 

The commission pointed out that, accord- 
ing to the records of the State coal mine in- 
spector the coal miners of Colorado averaged 
a trifle over 183 days’ work per annum during 
the last 10 years, and that the average num- 
ber worked during 1930 was only 164 days. 
Considering the number of days a coal miner 
works per year, the commission in its award, 
said:—“ The present wage scale is not suffi- 
cient, and it is to be regretted that the em- 
ployees should be required to sell their labour 
at a lower price. Labour should be the first 
charge against every industry, and the wel- 
fare of the wage earner should be the first 
consideration of every employer.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1931 


HE foilowing information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources:-— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Staitistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 7,798, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 972,537 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 


ing for August was 1,833, having an aggregate 
membership of 197,863 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the. Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, there was a fur- 
ther increase in employment at the beginning 
of September; this was largely due to in- 
creased highway construction work undertaken 
for the relief of unemployment in Quebec. 
The working forces of the 7,798 co-operating 
employers aggregated 972,537 persons, com- 
pared with 955,991 in the preceding month. 
The index number (based upon the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 
107-1, as compared with 105-2 on August 1, 
1931,..and. with 116°6,, 126-8, 179;1,. 111-0, 
106°2, 97-8, 94:2, 101-2, 94-8 and 89-8 on 
September 1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
record for these years shows that there is often 
a slackening in industrial activity on Septem- 
ber 1; last year, this had involved the release 
of a considerable number of workers, but the 
index then, (as on the same date in 1929, 
1928 and 1927) was higher than on the date 
under review. 

Logging, mining, highway ‘construction and 
services showed heightened activity, that in 
road construction being especially noteworthy ; 
there was no general change in manufacturing 
as a whole, while building and railway con- 
struction and trade were slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in Quebec showed important gains, 
and improvement was also recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces; in Ontario, the general 


situation remained practically unchanged, 
while the Manitime Provinces reported con- 
tractions. 


Maritime Provinces—lIn the Maritime Prov- 
ines, there was a dechine in employment, 
which, however, involved a much smaller 
number of workers than that registered on 
September 1, last year. Most of the loss this 
year took place in construction, owing to cur- 
tailment of road work, but manufacturing, 
mining and trade also released employees, 
while logging, shipping and building were 
busier. Statistics were received from 581 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 70,378 workers, com- 
pared with 73,468 in the preceding month. 
The index was much lower than on the same 
date in 1930. 


Quebec—Practically no general change was 
noted in manufacturing; logging, mining and 
services reported moderate gains, while there 
were very important increases in highway con- 
struction, largely as an unemployment relief 
measure. On the other hand, transportation, 
building and railway construction were slacker. 
Within the manufacturing group, there were 
large decreases in pulp and paper, but consider- 
able seasonal improvement was noted in the 
textile industries. The working force of the 
1,806 employers co-operating in Quebec stood. 
at 292,909 persons, as against 272,904 on August 
1. Decreases were registered at the beginning 
of September, 1930, but the index then was a 
few points higher. 
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Ontario—-In this province, 3,468 firms re- 
ported very little general change in their 
staffs; manufacturing, especially of vegetable 
food products, showed considerable improve- 
ment; musical instruments, chemical, elec- 
trical apparatus and mineral product plants 
were also busier, while the lumber, pulp and 
paper, textile, metal, transportation and con- 
struction industries and retail trade recorded 
curtailment. The payrolls of the 3,468 firms 
making returns aggregated 373,202 persons, or 
59 less than in the preceding month. Em- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


railway transportation, building construction 
and trade showed curtailment. 

British Columbia—Employment as indi- 
cated by employers in British Columbia 
showed a further decrease; this took place 
chiefly in construction and manufacturing, 
notably of lumber, animal food and non-fer- 
rous metal products, while shipping, mining 
and trade reported greater activity. The 
working force of the 791 firms furnishing data 
leclined from 79,476 persons on August 1, to 
78,339 at the beginning of September. The 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100, 
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ployment was not so active as in the early 
autumn of 1930, although the decline then 
indicated involved a much greater number of 
persons. 


Prairie Provinces—There was a small in- 
crease In employment in the Prairie Provinces, 
where the index was approximately the same 
as on September 1, 1930, when an increase 
had also been indicated by the firms making 
returns. Data were tabulated from 1,152 em- 
ployers of 157,717 workers, as compared with 
156,882 at the beginning of August. Mining, 
local transportation, highway and railway con- 
struction afforded heightened employment, but 
manufacturing was slacker, notably in the 
iron and steel and lumber divisions, and steam 











contraction involved a shghtly larger number 
of workers than that indicated on September 
1, 1930, when employment was in greater 
volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

Employment advanced in Quebec City, 
Toronto and Windsor and the adjacent Bor- 
der Cities; in Winnipeg, there was practically 
no general change, while curtailment was regis- 
tered in Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Vancouver. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a slight falling-off on September 1, 404 work- 
ers having been released from the pay-lists 
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of the 1,007 co-operating firms, who employed 
138,204. Manufacturing (except of clothing 
and tobacco products) reported general con- 
tractions, and transportation was also slacker; 
but construction and trade showed improve- 
ment. The index was lower than on the same 
date in 1980, although a greater contraction 
had then been recorded. 


Quebec—A slight increase was indicated in 
Quebec, according to 1386 employers of 13,411 


there were similar losses in trade. Employ- 
ment as reported by employers was not so 
active as at the beginning of September a 
year ago. 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able improvement, while construction, trade 
and local transportation recorded declines. 
Statements were received fnom 1,094 firms with 
118,713 workers, or 382 more than on August 
1. A fairly large decrease had been indicated 


persons. Minor gains were noted in manu- 
facturing, services and construction, while 


on the same date a year ago, but employment 
was then above its present level. 


Notr.—The “Relative Weight’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Ss 








Maritime Prairie British 
oe Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Septi+15 42h rirstrieserti eee eee 89-8 104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
Septet. 1929 te ee eee eee 94-8 101-4 87:3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
Septiidiw LOZ nek! ae PAN Ae eee 101-2 113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
Sept: “hi - 1924 sen chot kil: Hee 94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
Sepen (Noh ee Pee eh Leet ales nee 97-8 99-2 $6-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
GE Ball, od O2.6o si. thesichonthvcs cealh rss budu hereto eee 106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
Septish;7 1927 viene kt ee ake eee 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
Jan.) 1 L028 aes See eek oe oe 100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
eb we ari elee hear bey en 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
Mar Tel ctist sctes suis atu tondtuticae te ee 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
‘Apribil si aicctetitl-gasicbntoete et ae ce ee ee 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
May hal ie ben es too te ne bs ee rae 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
UIT O Ga Love see tubs eterno Asie ov enebaetlaudie ar ee 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
Suly Milvse etonets oes eee ee 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
AUS TTE Ts tut ticeh oneal nice ene 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
Sep G hr Dh hae ha ativet ves A Rote nce ee ceene tera ae ee 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
Octet Discole oe ted ev bot Mi tel eines 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
INOVE Vc eked. Meccan ey Pee en te 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
iB Yeoh 9 OB) NII SRN ER MEM TE 2 MORRIS 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
Aer bee Wk omen 18 Ga ie ota ai, yee tn” BAPE eo oe be 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
Rebels ov civ der is tee ieee Se eee 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Naw Fah ore ey ee oe er 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
PAT TA at cig tae iesPdecte corpo ara ee 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
Maa "Daren sete t9 ye oe ere edn aa ieee en 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
GUNG TT ccc «he oko dios aed witch ee 122-2 112:5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
big 7 ie eee eek ee OR PSR oe 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Ag 9 Sais tester. Saree gh A ed: Spe Rie a ee eae 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
PC PIUS a acscdiieah -u Seczshaciciy ces ds odes. aro clash SER casted ae 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
OCG ee Lo 75 Vik od ibaa ny haloes DS aap. oo 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
INOW yl. oct bhecigon eikee cee ee 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
WDCC Michi tecat es stants coc scae e 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
Jains ML LO30 ees, aA ee ee eee 0) 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
Hebi ail. ¢ anne tapi = dae eaten ee 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
Mare Tirta cetacean Meee: tie eee 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
ApEn 4%, 2.28. . ORME. EEE Oe ee 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
UY See ec cole! oe, hc ae ne ee 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
SUMOL IL tl ee a. see ee aretha 116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
dulyelirese leer. Oe, ee ean 118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
UOTE EA tre RE clap! Seas alc A. * LAA oe 118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
SONG. cl hii acu tet hi A hee ae 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
OGtin GR oh. kaka ee ae 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
INV Hass eee ee eee 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
TOGA se 2B ite ee ae) ee 108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
Jang) 1108 lesb oy. sep 3. Be eeek ell eee 101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
Ne) oe Ry aR eT ie EE Eo 100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
Mare Pleas Pine ee a ae a 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
Aprilyel acts didn aertdaibener eke alley, apenas 99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
Ve arcade We Marae Suey Sacre oe ark ae 102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
dune. LESS, ALT Ae 103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
July. . UMiascesdanshassd. dee eee eee ee 103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
DAL a ies eon, tec Ss A stent 0 105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
Sepea Lei. LAVAS STE EC Oe rene 107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
Relative weight of employment by districts as 
at. Sept. 1 11l0ste vee. eke See een 100-0 7-2 30-1 38-4 16-2 8-1 
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Ottawa—There was a decline in Ottawa, 
chiefly in manufacturing and construction. The 
159 firms furnishing returns reported 14,193 em- 
ployees, compared with 14,349 in the preced- 
ing month. On September 1, 1930, a reduc- 
tion involving a much larger number of 
workers had been noted, but the index then 
was rather higher. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing (particularly of 
iron and steel products), transportation and 
construction reported contractions in Hamil- 


ton, while other industries showed little 
general change; 234 employers recorded 30,058 
persons on their payrolls, as against 30,635 on 
August 1. Employment was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of September a year 
ago, when considerably greater curtailment 
had been indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
A slight advance was registered in the Border 
Cities, where the 134 co-operating firms re- 
ported 9,542 workers, as against 9,217 in the 


Norse.—The “‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Opt Mla LOZ. mates Chi eam ee oo Se ee 97-6 
SepGe wiley 1028 vee OSS) lh ceeeetes. ee 99-0 
Yer s, S  COy  aite rite 94-1 97-5 94-2 
Sep D205 cep 98-5 98-5 97-8 
SODG ile 1020.95 ane 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Searke ee bye mnne 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Janel 1928. ase aac 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Jae > TEE Ree ee, 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Davee 1 ie Bie iat 101-0 106-3 106-4 
PARE E Sid: ayo aitions et 101-8 107-9 107-7 
1 Kee? Se Sale ta 105-9 112-8 110-2 
dfthivoy-<) 216 hd See 109-7 117-0 112-7 
AREER > SLURS Baie ieaedn Sab 110-4 131-6 112-8 
DTTC. - Oa Oe Ee ra 112-1 130-2 113-6 
yaititg “SiGe Web eitaperantnry 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OCtmmels:. Pium act 42 114-3 131-0 117-0 
INGE SLE acaoan. 4 115-1 126-6 119-3 
DOCU ACH tadiauwncniee 113-0 122-1 120-5 
SU weet LOLS: Yin <8 104-6 114-7 115-5 
TRIE) oy 1 PAR RRR cea 106-9 114-3 115-9 
IN 8 I ell el 107-5 112-8 116-6 
POTN cots cde sede ot 108-2 116-2 118-6 
LV Lacs Aicunnsiah eteusree 114-2 117-1 120-7 
AJ TaYeyr ~ "5 I aie le 119-3 122-0 122-1 
UVa st borin can aee 120-3 128-8 123-7 
TNCs ER a iin 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Sep tae lead sirveiuaacelone 120-2 136°5 125-0 
Octal. secins sakes 120-5 131-7 126-3 
ING ash: na asin 121-8 133-6 125-0 
1B oC > MR Bean one 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Asia. SESS BT eae 107-2 123-4 117-6 
EWE) 9) eA ES aR re 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Manan | Ae As atgecse 108-7 110-0 115-9 
PA DEM leche wercthare ca ot 109-2 111-7 116-5 
1 ge amt I er ee eeateaa 110-8 115-3 117-8 
MAURO als, osat ck cueveaane: aivaat 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Uae ms Liss heschy avec 4 ort 116-0 130-1 117-8 
NT OTR Oe Bon pee 114:5 138-2 115-4 
SOUS bickascns. bute sok 113-2 138-5 114: 
OGteg. LS. baton oF 114-1 138-3 116-2 
ING is disk ahs sea oriarnesce 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Dy GGes disk daseavpsrs atk 108-6 128- 113-8 
JaNnstool, L932 ota .ader 102-4 127-0 107-5 
OD ite. Giicthc an ed acts 102-8 120-7 107-1 
MATE tL sh rete Seas arch 105-1 123-3 107-5 
ADM Uawke ce meee cok 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Maven heck. cvs eee. nek 107-0 125-7 111-4 
JONES alse seiko 107-1 126-7 110-3 
Julbyeees Anrates sees sek 105-1 122-2 109-0 
Algsy lvls. pierein dk 102-5 122-0 106-3 
Sapte, 1. asso. ak 102-3 123-2 106-6 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Sept. 1, 
LOS Led eI AE 14-2 1-4 12-2 


























Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Re Ny Maes 2". ATAVS sos: 4 v. AYERS A ee 101-2 88-5 
114-5 Dial. Ae See ene 92-0 90-3 
107-1 SUL ee eee) RM loge & 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107°6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115°4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110:8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
1-5 3-1 1-0 3-1 3-1 
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preceding month. Automobile plants afforded 
increased employment, but construction was 
not so active. A much smaller gain had been 
noted on the same date last year, but the 
index was then considerably higher. 


Winnipeg Employment in Winnipeg show- 
ed very little change; manufacturing as a 
whole was rather more active, in spite of losses 
in iron and steel products, but construction 
showed curtailment. An aggregate working 


force of 29,981 persons was reported by the 
368 employers who made returns for Septem- 
ber 1. A slight increase had been recorded 
on the same date in 1930, when the index 
was higher. 


Vancouver—There was a further decline in 
activity in Vancouver, according to statements 
received from 327 firms employing 30,851 
workers, as against 30,719 on August 1. Manu- 
facturing and construction reported decreases 


Nors.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 






— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
Sept lis LOD eee waaay ora as 89-9 85-8 75-6 
SxS) OL cpt Wea RUPP ota essere ne 94-8 93-6 65-9 
SB iit sl MO Dene eiaer morte cistate 101-2 100-7 78-4 
Semin bey nbO24 sagas meals ines 94-2 91-5 79-0 
SOieyl Lamek Oo cena etre ie 97-8 96-8 69-5 
epee n Lol O20!) nolan evans ae 106-2 104-8 . 66-8 
ODE ek Hae LO 2 Peis Scones lah 111-0 106-8 78°7 
SAT ML eM ODS. ee maaare ches 100-7 97-9 163-2 
4 ES) pat BOR, eae si ht. ale La Se 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Miia cae me anaes creates 102-6 104-7 159-6 
PROT LA: Mite Sue Casey, werenir) ace eialere 102-3 106-6 88-3 
ATE eg ean Dea nt doe ry 106-8 109-0 78-5 
ARNG pelts We caeeae wate ab eae 113-8 112-6 85-9 
CLL at beets as de meee eee ees 117-7 113-1 69-5 
AGT empath Meare A ee By aes 119-3 115-2 68-6 
SSCUGL. Lenin Palme en tite ate 119-1 115-9 75-0 
(00) sheen: PERRIS oie te 0 Mer 118-8 115-7 98-5 
EN OWien Listen denen ce aan acl vie 118-9 115-1 139-3 
DGC, aks ae ee che ec tase 116-7 112-9 178-1 
SATIN, od os SLOZ OY Wanner ee 109-1 107:3 171-0 
OD pul eee AEM el acave As 110-5 112-8 178-3 
AE Sete abe eae Shee ee erp nee, 111-4 115-7 167-8 
Bo es ea aryl OTB se ee ea 110-4 116-5 83-1 
Dice UE iy | ae ies, dea a ae 116-2 119-8 75:8 
UMS ge er Re aie R Mace 122-2 121-2 92-7 
FU oa RRA E> oS ire a io, 124-7 120-3 80-1 
FE (eke Rae ie” IM it GAME 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Sei TE PI ios. SA oe 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Tey tana aR NG ay wn SRL § 125-6 120-2 117-1 
NMI aU sgt, Sate hcay ean tere ote tele 124-6 Lay 173-3 
1S Ys cp RR ae, Nia ved meee tenes ia 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Wali ole. LOSOceeernle secre ake 111-2 106-5 200-2 
eye Liat). Scaeeeeics eee ere 111-6 110-2 209-8 
i) Ke nede ESOT EP a ae ae 110-2 110-9 178-3 
GENTS stl EDR ae ike tan a I 4 107-8 111-3 87-6 
LAN pul nce seeder cance 111-4 112-4 63-5 
RUM) Lyin Aieleaie prea de Marea 116-5 113-6 90-0 
AAI a Ela AR Cte RO A ees Wf 118-9 111-3 82-1 
BATE iad. Amdo RE CORAL aA lection 118-8 110-2 61-5 
SSCL linen ete aia nem te an ceo 116-6 108-2 54-3 
CO Foc art I MR SR al de Ae AAS 116-2 107-8 70-8 
IN Ona los e be carter ste ie 112-9 104-6 90-9 
DSC Rallis aneune Moye eres ees 108-5 100-6 106-5 
PAT pe Lyte Oo boy de poeeereats or vers 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Pepa ek snset Beane seers 100-7 96-1 102-2 
Wie ii tei ee a tanen cle 100-2 97-6 82-7 
AG ip EN eS ess Mee A 99-7 99-7 42-9 
Dd Sion Weegee es Raa Ih 102-2 100-7 55-9 
HOUT REL ER 0 Me SR SR ARMS ne 103-6 99-4 53°3 
TUS ll Raa nee Ss Ake regener 103-8 97-2 38-5 
OAT i DRO BP tn Ae EAI fe 105-2 94-7 28-8 
SOD Ue Llatonn bie maeeteraate oie 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Senta ke Losi ce. cnet 100-0 48-0 9 


Mining’ |Commun-| Trans- Con- | Services| Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 
98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105:3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73:3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 118-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85°4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186°8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125°3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104:3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176:8 134-8 120-5 

4-9 2-8 11-7 20-3 2°5 8-9 
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in personnel, while retail trade and services Employment by Industries 

registered moderate improvement. Employ- Manufacturing—Iron and steel and other 


ment was in less volume than on the same metal, lumber, pulp and paper, woollen and 
date a year ago, when additions to staffs had edible animal produet! fakteHest shaowedimeng 


been noted. tailment, in some cases of a seasonal character, 
Index numbers by cities are given in Table while the vegetable food, clothing, silk, to- 
ue bacco, electrical apparatus, leather, electric 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 












Industries 1Relative | Sept. 1, | Aug.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 192 
Manufacturing. «x... bciwasy woth nena 48-0 94-7 94-7 108-2 119-8 115-9 104-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-0 109-3 112-2 120-9 121-0 125-9 111-6 
ur and products). 2. de 0-2 92-3 94-0 98-7 104-3 99-3 100-8 
Leather and products............... 1-9 91-3 90-6 86-6 96-4 97-4 100-1 
Lumber and products............... 4.2 77-5 81-2 98-9 120-7 120-5 118-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-3 67-5 74-4 95-7 122-0 121-8 128-9 
Purniture!s ?: alah eee ale ae 0-8 95-7 91-2 100-8 121-7 116-5 98-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 93-7 93-9 106-9 115-6 117-9 102-6 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 61-9 56-2 66-3 99-4 104-2 105-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-6 124-1 108-9 134-3 123-4 112-9 108-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-8 94-3 97-4 109-2 113-1 108-8 105-0 
Pulp and paper... 2... 1c. ee) cae 2-5 82-8 87-3 205-7 110:9 115-8 109-8 
Paper productsi\.....04/ G8. ian. aes 0-8 99-1 100-1 108-3 115-3 121-0 100-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 107-9 110-0 114-3 115-3 109-4 99-7 
Rubber products: <2 7.57, - 0). tae: 1:3 95-7 95-8 110-5 140-6 137-4 99-5 
Textile producta) i :.2. 722. ienei vs ies 7-9 93-3 92-3 96-9 104-8 104-0 99-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 95-9 93-9 92-9 100-6 111-9 98-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1:5 76-9 77-0 79-6 91-7 103-6 97-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 0-5 96-9 103-1 80-1 94-6 107-7 102-9 
Silk and silk goods. |-...4,......+- 0-5 283-5 226-6 214-5 LSS IN Wits Ae eel eee Gere nee eee 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-6 100-1 100-7 103-2 113-1 103-6 100-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2:6 92-4 90-0 101-0 105-7 101-8 100-3 
Other textile products............. 0-8 76-9 80-9 87-7 100-9 107-0 98-6 
Plant products (n.e.s.)..............- 1-6 118-7 115-7 125-2 120-0 121-5 104-1 
WEODACCOS:. .cloctaaen ee So eee 0-9 108-0 102-0 108-9 10373)... ode nicl, Steed oe eran oe 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 133-8 135-2 150-9 ER MS | eta a in SUR Nal atin ate a 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-0 86-8 97-6 123-8 160-8 138-8 84-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 112-0 110-3 116-3 120-6 109-9 100-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 107-9 109-1 133-4 139-9 124-6 111-8 
WMlectric:current. :...2 dees. see 1-7 133-0 131-4 134-0 136-8 129-3 106-3 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:5 133-1 131-3 157-9 154-7 123-1 101-3 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-6 79-7 80-7 99-3 122-3 117-6 fk 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 81-9 87-9 102-0 ° 133-3 122-7 102-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 92-3 95-1 113-4 131-9 128-8 100-8 
Agricultura] implements........... 0-2 25-7 34-7 47-9 108-3 97-4 97-1 
Wand" vohicles.. toe te ee 4-7 77-0 76:6 97-9 114-6 117-9 102-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 0-8 57-6 52-9 99-9 129-1 171-0 106-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 100-8 80-5 101-4 142-1 107-1 98-1 
Heating appliances................ 0-5 103-2 95-1 111-1 130-8 121-4 103-0 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 0-7 109-3 115-3 149-6 181-3 145-6 101-2 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 0-4 79-2 80-2 96-0 128-3 121-7 97-5 
ducts 3 Ach Ae «vfs eee 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 85-2 86-6 98-7 114-2 114-4 103 3 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 107-5 111-2 130-7 133-6 124-1 105-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 132-2 129-2 140-2 148-8 135-0 103 -2 
iMiscellancous:: ec ec tae eee 0-5 106-5 108-1 110-4 118-4 108-6 96-8 
TGQGiNG S200 RES EES 0-9 30°5 28-8 54-3 83-6 75-0 66-8 
1 OOS ROO COINS Oe ES a oe 4-9 105-6 104-5 116-6 123-8 H5-7 101-7 
Coals A See ee eee 2-5 91-3 89-8 101-6 105-9 102-9 98-9 
Metallicorest).2. . 2a. ascend eneeee 1-7 142-1 143-8 141-0 14774 131-4 ee 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 98-9 94-4 134 -0 wtlen 138-5 rhe _ 
Communications. :3..2 0 hse es ee eee 2-8 eye in Oe ant on aah 
elegraphs:... eis<-.iasjeosn, bok emeeme eee 0-5 . . : 40: ep” init 
Lelephones ices east Nea nie eee 2:3 105-1 105-1 118-6 125-7 112-1 

naportaion BOONE RARAS GCcun coOm A OO o OAe 11-7 97-8 97-8 110-2 Il 7-2 111-5 oie 
Street railways and cartage......... ae ae ie epi Tie: pale ee 

Steamy railwaysiisson. . sess ie. os B : ‘ 4 oie y ; 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 100-9 98-4 112-2 121-2 ere one 
Construction and Maintenance....:..... eee sa ale wad rite nea nis 

Buildin ges 34 Ge preeteiens fen: 1 eee . f 2 : j : 5 
eee EE Re RUSE RSE: 5 11-6 ae ae oe ke ree ake 
FRATIWAY frre a TELUS TS Ter 4-0 98 - : 22. fe a 110.4 

CV DICOS AA, MRA oe ROE A cs ae 2-5 134-8 133-0 143-4 146-6 132-5 
: Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-4 140-5 138-9 154-1 158-3 187-5 ba 
Professional : QU ras... Tee 0-2 123-7 123-5 124-9 124-5 ee en 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... be ae phe el Hy ie ey a 
VRetaile, eadnlee econo lain 6-4 | 125-7 | 126-4 | 129-9 | 130-1 | 118-3 196-1 
Wholesale eee teeta tc eee 2°5 108-9 108-6 121-3 122-7 111-0 ae 

Allindiustries? oe. .W ok ee. Role 100-0 107-1 105-2 116-6 126-8 119-1 6 








i ight’’ i in the indicated industry is of the 
1The ‘Relative weight’”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in A 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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current, chemical musical instrument and non- 
metallic mineral divisions recorded improve- 
ment. Statements were received from 4,711 
manufacturers employing 465,748 operatives, 
as compared with 465,815 at the beginning of 
August. Employment on September 1, 1930, 
had declined, but the index then was many 
points higher than on the date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—Declines were 
shown in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, those in the latter occurring in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
The payrolls of the 223 co-operating factories 
ageregated 19,187 employees. as compared with 
19,733 in the preceding month. Employment 
on September 1, 1930, had also decreased, but 
the index number then was higher than on the 
date under review. 


Leather and Products—A slight gain was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in footwear 
plants; this was about the same in size as that 
noted at the beginning of September last 
year, when the level of employment was 
lower. Statements were received from 241 
manufacturers having 18,630 persons in their 
employ, as against 18,508 on August 1. Que- 
bee firms reported most of the increase. 


Lumber and Products——Further seasonal re- 
ducti.ns were made in sawmills, but furniture 
and vehicle factories were busier. The general 
decrease (in which all provinces shared al- 
though the largest losses were in Ontario), 
was smaller than that noted on September 1, 
1930, but the index then was very much 
higher. A combined working force of 40,804 
persons was registered by the 788 establish- 
ments from which returns were received, and 
which employed 42,706 in their last report. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to staffs 
were recorded in musical instrument works, 
34 of which increased their working forces 
by 171 persons to 1,790 on September 1. The 
increase was largely confined to Ontario.  Al- 
though reductions had been indicated at the 
beginning of September, 1980, employment 
was then at a higher level. 


Flant Products, Edible-—Confectionery, cho- 
cofate, cocoa, sugar and syrup and fruit and 
vegetable factories reported heightened acti- 
vity, that in canneries being most pronounced. 
The general improvement was on a larger 
scale than on the same date last year, but 
the index was then higher. Data were com- 
piled from 396 firms in the vegetable food 
group, whose payrolls rose from 31,162 on 
August 1, to 35,336 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Ontario reported important advances; 
an increase was also indicated in British Co- 


‘ing month. 


lumbia, while elsewhere the trend was gener- 
ally downward. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment 
in this group showed a reduction, mainly in 
pulp and paper mills and printing shops; 
larger losses had been noted on September 1 
last year, when the index was higher than on 
the date under review. The forces of the 547 
co-operating establishments included 56,686 
persons, as compared with 58,510 in the preced- 
ing month. There were declines in all proy- 
inces. 


Rubber Products—Practically no change was 
indicated in rubber factories, 43 of which em- 
ployed 12,212 workers. A decrease had been 
registered on September 1, 1930, but the index 
was then much higher than on the date under 
review. 


Textile Products—Increases were noted in 
textile factories, 739 of which had 76,481 em- 
ployees, as against 75,609 on August 1. Most 
of the advance took place in Quebec. Garment 
and personal furnishing and silk factories re- 
gistered the bulk of the gain, while woollen 
and miscellaneous textile mills were slacker. 
Employment on the same date last year 
was in somewhat greater volume; the in- 
crease then reported had, however, involved a 
smaller number of workers. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Con- 
siderable improvement occurred in this indus- 
try on September 1, when 344 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 145 co-operating 
factories, which employed 15,210 operatives. 
Large seasonal gains were reported in tobacco 
factories, but beverage plants were rather 
slacker. The level of employment was lower 
than at the beginning of September, 1930, 
when a slight decline had been indicated in 
the group as a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this’ 
division showed an advance, according to sta- 
tistics from 133 employers of 8,082 persons, 
compared with 7,923 on August 1. The situa- 
tion was not so favourable as on the same 
date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Stone 
works released employees, while the glass di- 
vision showed some improvement. State- 
ments were received from 166 plants, having 
11,152 workers, as against 11,408 in the preced- 
A smaller reduction had been 
noted on the same date last year, and the 
index then was considerably higher. 


Electric Current—Greater activity was 
shown in electric current plants, 93 of which 
employed 16,172 persons, compared with 
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16,004 in their last: report. The improvement 
took place chiefly in Quebec. The index was 
very slightly lower than on September 1, 1930. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, when 209 workers were added to the forces 
of the 75 co-operating establishments, which 
had 14,715 employees. This gain occurred 
mainly in Ontario; it was not so large as that 
noted on the corresponding date in 1930, when 
the index was above its level at the time of 
writing. 


Iron and Steel Products—The agricultural 
implement, railway car, rolling mill, structural 
iron and steel and some other branches of the 
iron and steel group recorded contractions in 
employment, while automobile, shipbuilding 
and heating appliance factories were busier. 
There was a reduction of 1,346 in the forces 
of the 730 co-operating iron and steel manu- 
facturers, who employed 103,221 persons at 
the beginning of September. Activity was 
curtailed in all except the Maritime Provinces, 
but chiefly in Ontario. The trend on Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, was decidedly unfavourable, but 
the index number then was much higher than 
on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
metal division reported heightened employ- 
ment, while smelting and refining showed con- 
siderable curtailment; 124 manufacturers in 
the groups as a whole employed 16,562 oper- 
atives, as against 17,105 on August 1. Gains 
had been indicated on the same date last 
year, when activity was greater. 


Mineral Products—Employment in this 
group showed a further increase, according to 
statements from 95 establishments with 12,943 
persons on their payrolls, as against 12,669 at 
the beginning of August. Quebec and On- 
tario reported most of the improvement. The 
index was lower than on September 1, 1930, 
although contractions had then been noted. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
slight seasonal increase at the beginning of 
September, according to the 215 co-operating 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 8,254 workers, 
compared with 7,716 in the preceding month. 
The number employed in the bush was smaller 
than in any other year on record. 


Mining 
Coal.—Data were received from 80 operators 
having 24,220 men on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 23,821 at the beginning of August. 
The Western coal-fields reported the expan- 
3455953 


sion, which involved a smaller number of 
workers than that registered on the same date 
a year ago, when the index number was higher. 


M etallie Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a slight falling-off, according to 
returns from 62 firms whose forces declined 
from 16,700 persons on August 1, to 16,534 at 
the beginning of September. A contraction 
had also been shown on September 1, 1930, 
when the index number was slightly lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
Further gains were reported in this group, in 
which 77 firms enlarged their staffs by 306 
workers to 6,592 on September 1. Practically 
all the improvement took place in Quebec. A 
minor decrease had been noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the level of em- 
ployment was then higher. 


Communications 


Practically no change was noted in the com- 
munications division, in which the companies 
reporting employed 27,458 workers. Employ- 
ment continued in smaller volume than on the 
same date in 1930, when a slight reduction had 
been indicated. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
Very little change was shown in local trans- 
portation on the date under review, when the 
160 employers furnishing data reported 24,628 
workers, or almost the same number as in the 
preceding month. There were increases in the 
Prairie Provinces, but declines in Quebec and 
Ontario. The index number was several points 
lower than at the beginning of September, 
1930, when a considerable gain was indicated. 


Steam Railways—There was a further de- 
crease in the number employed in steam rail- 
way operation on September 1, according to 
the 102 companies and branches from which 
returns were received, and which had 71,456 
employees, compared with 71,871 on August 
1. Employment was at a lower level than on 
the same date last year, when improvement 
had been noted. Comparatively small losses 
were reported at the beginning of September 
in all provinces except British Columbia, where 
there was a minor gain. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion, in which activity was, however generally 
less than on the same date in 1930. State- 


ments were received from 85 employers of 


17,468 workers, as against 16,976 in the pre- 


ceding month. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—A falling-off was noted in build- 
ing construction, in which employment was 
slacker then in the late summer of 1930. Data 
were received from 721 contractors, whose pay- 
rolls declined from 47,271 on August 1, 1931, 
to 46,339 persons on the date under review. 
The trend was favourable in the Maritime 
Provinces, but there were losses in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 

Highway.—There was a very pronounced in- 
crease in this group, 17,879 men being added 
to the forces of the 355 co-operating employers, 
who had 114,055 workers; there were losses 
in all provinces except Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan, in both of which important road 
construction programs were under way for 
the relief of unemployment. Activity was 
ereater than on September 1 in any other year 
on record. 

Railway—A decrease in employment was 
indicated by the 50 firms furnishing data in 
this division, who employed 38,679 persons, as 
against 40,079 in the preceding month. Im- 
provement was reported in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, but elsewhere there were losses. 
Heightened activity had been noted on the 
corresponding date of 1930, but the index num- 
ber then was many points higher. 


Services 


There was a moderate increase in the ser- 
vice group, in which business this year has not 
been so brisk as in 1930. The 279 establish- 
ments furnishing returns for September 1, 
1931, reported 24,751 assistants, as against 24,- 
637 on August 1. 


Trade 


There was a decrease in the staffs of retail 
establishments, while a slight gain occurred in 
wholesale trade; employment in this group 
continued at a rather lower level than in the 
late summer of last year, when improvement 
had been recorded. Returns were received 
from 833 establishments employing 86,355 per- 
sons, compared with 86,529 at the beginning of 
August, 1931. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report thas reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle owing to illness, are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
members of local trade unions deals with the 
situation at the end of August, and is based on 
the returns tabulated by the Department of 
Labour from 1,833 local unions, representing 
197,863 members. Of these 31,247, or a per- 
centage of 15.8 were without employment on 
the last day of the month, compared with 16.2 
per cent of inactivity in July. Conditions 
were largely depressed from August a year 
ago, when 9.8 per cent of the members in- 
volved were idle. The unemployment volume 
in the various provinces changed but slightly 
from July, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Alberta and 


Quebec unions reporting an upward employ- 
ment trend, while in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia slight 
curtailment of activity was noted. All. pro- 
vinces shared substantially in the unemploy- 
ment increase shown from August of last year, 
the contractions in Alberta and Manitoba 
being particularly heavy. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made of 
unemployment in the largest city in each pro- 
vince, with the exception of Prince Edward Is- 
land. The unemployment percentage in Hali- 
fax during August exceeded by over 5 per 
cent that shown in July. In Edmonton also 
moderate employment curtailment was regis- 
tered, and declines on a smaller scale were 
shown by Saint John, Montreal and Winnipeg 
unions. Toronto, Vancouver and Regina un- 
ions, however, reported a higher level of acti- 
vity than in July. Extensive increases in slack- 
ness from August a year ago were recorded 
by Winnipeg, Vancouver, Saint John, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax unions, and in Regina 
and Edmonton recessions of lesser degree, 
though noteworthy, were indicated. 

Accompanying this review is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1925, to date. The projection 
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of the curve during August was downward 
from that of July, indicating some improve- 
ment in the employment volume afforded. A 
sharp rise in the curve, however, was shown 
from August a year ago when conditions were 
less depressed than in the period surveyed. 

A slightly higher volume of employment was 
afforded workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during August than in the previous 
month, according to the reports tabulated from 
an aggregate of 493 local unions, with 57,238 
members. Of these 8,041 were idle on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 14.0 
in contrast with 16.1 per cent of unem- 
ployment in July. Pronounced increases in 
activity were registered by hat and cap work- 


ers all reported a much better situation dur- 
ing the month reviewed. Paper makers, gar- 
ment, iron and steel, and metal polishers, on 
the other hand, reported large increases in 
slackness, and noteworthy declines in activity 
were registered by fur, hat and cap workers, 
and bakers and confectioners. The situation 
for printing tradesmen also declined moder- 
ately, and nominal recessions were indicated 
by cigarmakers. 

Among coal miners the same percentage of 
idleness was maintained during August as in 
the preceding month, namely 17.5, though 
fluctuations were apparent in the various pro- 
vinces. The August percentage was based on 


the returns received by the Department of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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ers and metal polishers from July, which, how- 
ever, had little effect upon the percentage for 
the group as a whole, as these workers formed 
a very small share of the total membership 


in the manufacturing industries. The change 
in the garment trades from July was slight, 
with a tendency toward greater activity. In 
the iron and steel trades some employment 
expansion was noted and better conditions pre- 
vailed for glass and leather workers, paper- 
makers and cigarmakers. On the contrary, 
textile and wood workers, bakers and printing 
tradesmen suffered some curtailment in avail- 
able employment. Among general labourers 
the situation remained uncharged from July. 
In making a comparison with the returns for 
August, 1930, in the manufacturing industries, 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
8.0, textile, leather, glass and general labour- 
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Labour from 49 unions of these workers, em- 
bracing a membership of 19,443 persons. In 
Alberta unemployment eased off slightly from 
July, though conditions still remained slack, 
and in Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
a slightly lower level of activity was indicated. 
Employment was largely curtailed from 
August of last year when 6.6 per cent of the 
miners reported were without work, the reces- 
sions being largely confined to the miners of 
Alberta, though in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia also the employment movement was 
less favourable. 

Activity in the building and construction 
trades continued at a low level during August, 
with slight employment, losses from July. This 
was manifest by the returns tabulated for 
August from 264 unions of building tradesmen 
with 27,002 members, 11,207 or a percentage 
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of 41.5 of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with a percentage 
of 39.9 in July. A lower level of employ- 


ment from July was indicated in all trades, 


the most extensive declines and which ranged 
around 4 per cent, being recorded by granite 
and stonecutters, hod carriers and building 
labourers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, and 
bridge and structural iron workers. Among 
electrical workers and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers the recessions indicated were slight, 
while curtailment of less than 1 per cent oc- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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cured among carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters. Important reces- 
sions in employment were registered in the 
building trades from August a year ago when 
28.8 per cent of the members recorded were 
idle, all tradesmen with the exception of hod 
carriers and building labourers showing large 
increases in slackness, while among these work- 
ers the situation was substantially better. 


The transportation industries with 779 
unions reporting 68,655 members in August, 
indicated 9.5 per cent of idleness on the last 
day of the month in contrast with 8.9 per 
cent in July. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment for August also exceeded that shown in 
the corresponding month a year ago when 5.0 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. Steam, 
and street electric railway employees, naviga- 
tion workers, and teamsters and chauffeurs all 
contributed a share to the slight increase in 
idleness shown from July. Responsibility for 
the adverse situation indicated in the trans- 
portation industries from August last year 
rested largely with steam railway employees, 
though activity for teamsters and chauffeurs 
and street and electric railway employees was 
also at a lower level. Navigation workers, 
however, were slightly better engaged than 
in August, 1930. 

Retail clerks reported a fractional unem- 
ployment increase during August over the 
previous month as shown by the returns tabu- 
lated from 5 associations with 1,296 members. 
Of these 32 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 2:5, contrasted with 
2-0 per cent of inactivity in July. In August 
last year all members were reported busy. 

Civic employees in all three months used 
here for comparison reported a high level of 
activity, the 70 unions from which reports 
were tabulated in August, with a total. of 
7,612 members, showing -1 per cent of unem- 
ployment, contrasted with +3 per cent in July 
and -5 per cent in August a year ago. 

The employment situation in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during August re- 
mained practically the same as in the previous 
month, according to the reports tabulated 
from 124 unions, embracing 6,025 members. 
Of these 1,137 or a percentage of 18-9 were 
unemploved on the last day of the month m 
contrast with 19-0 per cent in July. Activity 
for hotel and restaurant employees showed a 
noteworthy increase from July, and among 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and un- 
classified workers, the gains in employment 
were fractional only. Stationary engineers 
and firemen reported little change in condi- 
tions from July, with a slight tendency toward 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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greater unemployment. A noteworthy drop 
in the volume of work afforded was shown 
in the miscellaneous group of trades from 
August of last year when 12-4 per cent of the 
members reported were without employment, 
stationary engineers and firemen, and theatre 
and stage employees being particularly de- 
pressed. Reductions on a smaller scale were 
registered by hotel and restaurant employees 
and barbers. Unclassified workers, on the 
other hand, were much better employed than 
in August last year. 

The 3 unions of fishermen from which re- 
turns were tabulated during August including 
1,305 members, indicated 7:7 per cent of in- 
activity, compared with percentages of 1-5 in 
the previous month and 1-2 in August last 
year. 


Further reductions occurred among lumber 
workers and loggers during August, as shown 
by the reports received from 4 unions with 
764 members. Of these 289, or a percentage 
of 37-8 were idle on the last day of the 
month, compared with a percentage of 33:8 
in July. Activity for these workers was 
largely curtailed from August a year ago 
when 18:8 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive, amd for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1931 


During the month of August, 1931, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed declines in the average 
daily placements’ of five per cent from those 
of the preceding month, and of twenty-six 
per cent from those effected during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. The loss in 
the former instance was largely due to de- 
creased placements in construction and main- 
tenance, and in the latter case to a decline 
in farming. The only gain over July was 
registered in farming, all other industrial 
divisions showing losses, except transportation, 
which remained unchanged. Construction and 
maintenance alone recorded a gain over Aug- 
ust, 1930, the heaviest declines, other than 
that in farming, occurring in services, manu- 
facturing, transportation and logging. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications declined 
throughout the month, though during the 
latter half of the period the downward trend 
was very slight. At the close of August, 
however, the curve of vacancies was 33 points 
below that shown at the end of August, 1930, 
and the curve of placements nearly 31 points 
lower than the level recorded for the cor- 
responding period last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each one hundred applications 
was 38-0 during the first half and 37-2 during 
the second half of August, 1931, in contrast 


with the ratios of 67:6 and 70-4 during the 
corresponding periods of 1980. The ratios of 
placements to each one hundred applications 
during the periods under review were 36-2 
and 35-8 as compared with 64:7 and 66:6, 
respectively, during the corresponding month 
of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1931, was 
1,032 as compared with 1,078 during the pre- 
ceding month, and with 1,407 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,746, in comparison with 2,550 in July, 1931, 
and with 2,037 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1931, was 987, of which 478 were in 
regular employment and 509 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,039 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in August a year 
ago averaged 1,339 daily, consisting of 958 
placements in regular and 381 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of August, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 27,223 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 25,662 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 12,434 of which 8,980 
were of men and 3,504 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 13,228. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 19,314 for men and 7,495 for women, a 
total of 26,809, while applications for work 
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numbered 71,383 of which 59,754 were from 
men and 11,629 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, ‘to date:— 











Placements 
Year : ——_—— 
Regular Casual Totals 

EO | Se? eae iene 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
19275. 3. eee. ae 297 , 827 95, 695 393,522 
1923 chal Al RP Ae ot 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
Oe ee RE rd 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
LO25% .. . Ry. Bee re. Gs 306, 804 106, 021 412, 825 
RS agen ge ae 8 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
1007 a oe ee ee 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
O28 hers 5, <8 0h ee ak: 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LO AS et () Saeaaa & 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
ROS. re An ORR, tres A 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (8 months)....... — 95,526 201,043 296, 569 
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ation and logging being the largest. Placements 
by industrial groups included: construction and 
maintenance, 235; trade, 35, and service 315, 
of which 236 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month regular employment was found 
for 239 men and 61 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of over 13 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 11 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 14 per cent higher 
than in July and over 13 per cent above 
August, 1930. The gain in placements over 
August of last year was due to orders re- 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Nova Scorra 


During the month of August, 1981, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 6 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and over 24 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of nearly 5 per cent in place- 
ment when compared with July and of nearly 
24 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
month of last year. All industrial divisions, 
except construction and maintenance and 
farming, participated in the decline in place- 
ments from August, 1930, those in transport- 


ceived for firefighters and, with this exception, 
placements in all industrial divisions showed 
little change from August, 1930. Services, 
in which 667 placements were effected, ac- 
counted for the majority of the positions 
secured for applicants during the month. 
There were also 49 placements in the logging 
industry. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 79 for men and 51 for women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1931 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Regi Placed U ane 
egis- ace n- men 
Offices Reported Unfilled toned Referred placed dati 
during | at end of durin nay at end of eriod 
period period perio § vacancies| Regular | Casual period ei 930 
Noval Scotia ee coke ouhiceen ses 675 44 738 687 300 344 904 276 
Halifax we lotinciate ee eat relreneet 268 32 340 237 - 26 211 531 52 
New Glasgow....:.2..-scscccccccens 129 9 138 170 81 46 186 125 
SVGneyeni. ju voce wupye ais slatuamee */a teeters 278 0 280 280 193 87 187 99 
New Brunswick...............eee08- 812 6 822 804 130 674 937 176 
Chathana so 0S kits on Seeds ete eaters 275 3 241 21D 4 271 414 8 
INGE LON Ef ahi aeoas cates oretstcte tte oe wialeiene 264 D, 270 257 92 165 104 85 
AT Gr OUI R ch icte etetctache s.ctaitiats: stein elaimte 273 311 272 34 238 419 
Cre ec sie sys... sae Sesieie sepsis 1,851 141 6,326 2,457 1,456 223 2,928 1,385 
INNS ce iiclcs te tle we ean pelea ee siete 10 11 10 6 0 0 10 
Te Ed) ieee Oh eeoh ta ae NEI ra tee 2 Bar 184 0 405 196 196 0 109 211 
ME ONETOR Evens cis o sayece siarebevae topesntn aise s ° 770 43 3,815 741 452 160 2,203 411 
Quebec eta ec elcoc ese sn viens 357 30 889 787 248 45 403 352 
RROU Ve laa eke o ea als. o Aintree Uallale. 5 164 27 508 136 134 2 47 49 
Sherbrooke gsesedsin sen ole geen elarecens 208 17 420 288 286 3 65 184 
Mhree RAVers ss secs os twists sale ewrete 15 13 27 303 140 91 134 
OMEBTIO Le Soha wie stenie Oe Dialeverede 10,417 522 32,5465 10, 228 4,138 5,527 39,244 5,663 
ellevillorecebwrweionk > veesune - + epekete 175 0 693 175 84 91 634 93 
Brantiordee sa eeee «ceive cece ears 532 0 876 449 212 230 2,096 93 
Mliathiaratics sic suo sie aloes siattne latte 285 16 370 287 104 183 673 79 
Cobalt ails wae eee ae ieatets 58 0 96 50 46 4 73 74 
Bort Williams. ova cas eesis cea ee eas 42 0 60 45 22 23 263 107 
Grell Ra eRe eee Said create teeta 524 15 855 527 14 490 901 39 
TER careatLGO Ti sree scree aticrevereteroee otevel i acatiev eter ste 612 25 1,308 620 192 382 4,538 183 
Kingston iaiiistc cise seisiats sivisiciamitests 523 15 1,679 521 84 437 1,364 196 
IK TEC RONET oie le wicks shales dis: eneisinG ok alabere 86 0 460 102 46 38 924 92 
PONG ON ese Sates Aes eke ae aaa aie ee 281 20 968 OARS 145 111 1,630 206 
Niagara Pallets o's cela. sas ores vem rears 179 5 161 160 73 86 326 131 
INOTtCHNBAY) srtcich ste deonas eseetaints 206 7 1,315 214 191 23 1,251 116 
OshawalCucwddiechehitders setae 441 0 526 434 60 374 455 51 
Ot baw ade Wie eiciketiclolt reinaae aetw ieee 677 112 1,884 627 - 3840 201 2,212 438 
POT PO KG ghivis ic jeverolavacsrcverel ever sreretereravienmnatetta 184 0 451 177 105 72 235 151 
Peterborougl o.).ck sites ae a sae e heels 179 oD 196 178 133 37 156 148 
Port iA PEDUT) Ubi cl teaceoih ete 212 0 3,617 196 173 23 3,559 492 
St (Catharines. se cement shone 128 5 8 114 44 70 2,102 281 
St. Thomas AO URRE One Generic oe rico rr 169 9 398 159 45 114 523 87 
ATT Tea ht static e Wraca hve ehe eccioiatecae otarate 183 0 517 183 43 140 545 83 
Sault StesManie.:'sc esses. sc nate 171 2 914 176 79 79 437 53 
SSUPAGIOLG \20 0 tht chs oe Seen este aie shal </a ate 117 0 539 116 86 30 83.9) i! Bolen 
Sudbury by VaMRe Bias vein ire ote sacabta esha cat Sie canate 147 1 1,150 153 118 35 1,201 252 
PP ina ins rr te fee parecae aes sae femen 135 i 212 120 87 33 344 76 
Toronto Jaa as au e Male bono tale Sieia veya ca OheoIaTs 3,786 275 10,751 84.142 1,363 2,039 7,890 1,898 
Winder say csicise ss 5 -'ae sone Wels nin ais 385 9 2,085 431 249 18 4,073 244 
Manitobais. ihc ess deseo. feaias 4,224 27 6,798 4,259 2,011 25185 9,459 5,272 
Brandon,......+0:eseeseeccevsensens 857 5 886 853 402 451 30 9 
Dauphin, .......-2.005seenp<orsacoes 69 0 212 69 64 5 153 234 
Portage la Prairie.......-....+..+:- 274 0 274 274 274 0 368 
Winnlpeg.2t..c) siok.camiatad dea donates 3,024 22 5,426 3,063 1270 1,729 9,276 3,694 
Saskatchewan...........ssscecccssese 2,501 92 4,361 2,420 1,419 1,000 5,504 6,155 
Estevan 115 4 104 107 31 287 217 
MeHOrt isc dom at a Roe oc theo cinieetean ne 110 0 110 110 110 0 207 
Moose Jaw 540 29 802 521 163 OW 1,400 1, 244 
N. Battleford 127 15 114 106 101 5 12 228 
Prince Albert 180 9 416 133 101 32 365 343 
ORINA. Wr iscdee ll eh ee eee 427 14 ee 12 458 313 145 2,067 1,621 
Saskatoon 446 10 719 421 348 73 9 1,328 
Swift Current 150 2 294 146 128 18 279 366 
Weyburn 261 1 312 255 59 196 80 309 
Yorkton 175 8 278 163 65 98 111 292 
Mibertae ie ch er ve tates 3,276 26 6,317 3,259 2,386 871 9,781 4,080 
Calgary 1,533 1 3,383 1,509 1,250 259 5,262 1, 283 
Drumheller 145 1 869. 138 69 69 676 284 
Edmonton 875 6 | 1,226 892 741 149 | 2,933 1,829 
Lethbridge. i... cose s ieaeaenes 391 17 565 389 138 251 621 49 
MedicinesHat (20id.). . daceaee cscs eete 332 1 274 331 188 143 289 335 
British Columbia................006- 3,023 35 13, 536 3,109 594 2,404 12,599 1,818 
Cranbrook) 3) Fico cbs erent 153 1 494 152 4 148 270 
Kamloops... addoc tas + ta seseieaeiee: 35 1 247 42 26 13 71 70 
GIO WA apes ois il tah cpstatvigiol' see eines 38 0 232 38 33 5 65 52 
INARAIEAO Leica ase raed ealete is haretorelae 365 0 505 353 18 335 736 63 
INelsoniy: (0) Uae) svac absent ice sen arabs Obes 60 2 605 60 51 658 248 
New Westminster..........seeeeeee: 46 0 282 46 29 17 440 49 
Penticton) Ua TRUITT toa tories 190 3 522 184 39 140 453 32 
Prince, George. i.4. dene da sais asses 8 1 444 8 8 0 247 66 
IPringe wRUPere... eee oF stile nines 19 0 193 19 tf 12 471 135 
Rewelstoke:..3..) aeons ieee 2 1 96 1 0 ete 54 3 
Vancouver! tee c eee heme eee 514 25 7,244 617 273 241 7,224 761 
OLNON .'.14);./ Paras apetes ce Sale era 44 0 698 42 16 26 283 50 
WACbOriIA sists Gets sess Leena leas aaes 1,548 1 1,974 1,547 90 1,457 1,627 226 
All Offices 2222 26,809 890 71,383 27,223 12,434 13,228 81,356 *24,909 
Moen tai ois DAS a ia Geeta ree 19,314 200 59,754 19,324 8,930 10,271 73,015 20,627 
IWiOTIMOING s-clars ses sce kis ie laricvointe ise ebernee 7,495 690 11,629 7,899 3,504 2,957 8,341 4,282 


* 84 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Province of Quebec during August, was over 
138 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, and over 11 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was 
a gain of nearly 23 per cent in placements 
over July and of over 11 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1980. Substantial gains 
under construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices accounted for the increase in placements 
over August last year, but were offset in part 
by,a large reduction in logging placements. 
Declines also were recorded in manufactur- 
ing, farming and transportation. Industrial 


divisions in which most of the placements ‘ 


were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 76; logging, 199; construction and 
maintenance, 556; and services 756, of which 
563 were of household workers. During the 
month 879 men and 577 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During August, 1981, orders received at 
Employment Offices in Ontario called for 
nearly 11 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but were over 3 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a reduction in placements 
of over 12 per cent when compared with July, 
but a gain of nearly 5 per cent in comparison 
with August, 1980. The increase in place- 
ments over August of last year was due to 
gains in farming and construction and main- 
tenance. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services, manufacturing and trans- 
portation were the largest. Placements 
effected by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 740; logging, 174; farming, 1,590; 
transportation, 111; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,054; trade, 289; and services, 3,634, 
of which 1,936 were of household workers. 
During the month, regular employment was 
found for 2,671 men and 1,467 women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during August called for nearly 40 
per cent more workers than those of the pre- 
ceding month, but there was a decline of 
over 36 per cent from the total of the cor- 
responding month last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 39 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but a decrease of 
nearly 38 per cent in comparison with August, 
1930. Construction and maintenance was the 
only industrial division in which more place- 
ments were made during the month under re- 
view than in August of last year. This gain 
was due to work provided in relief of un- 
employment. Of the declines, those in farm- 
ing were very heavy and exceeded the net 


decreases in all groups. Services was the 
only other division to show a large reduction 
in placements. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
manufacturing, 42; farming, 1,471; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,290; trade, 95, and 
services, 1,283, of which 816 were of house- 
hold workers. There were, during the month, 
1,604 men and 407 women placed in regular 
employment, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were 40 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but nearly 
70 per cent less favourable than in the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements in- 
creased nearly 38 per cent when compared 
with July, but declined nearly 68 per cent 
in comparison with August, 1930. All in- 
dustrial divisions participated in the declines 
in placements from August last year, that 
in farming being particular heavy and 
accounted for more than 70 per cent of the 
reduction. Of the losses in all other divisions, 
those in construction and maintenance and 
services were the largest. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included: farming, 925; con- 
struction and maintenance, 650; and services, 
766, of which 514 were of household workers. 
During the month regular employment was 
secured for 1,046 men and 373 women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of about 35 per cent 
in both the number of positions offered and 
placements effected through Employment 
Offices in Alberta during August, when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of about 
32 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month last year. As in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, farm plecements were very 
much below those of August, 1930, and were 
mainly responsible for the large reduction 
under this comparison. Construction and 
maintenance was, however, the only group in 
which there was any gain, but losses in other 
divisions were not large. Industrial groups in 
which employment was found for the majority 
of workers included: farming, 1,194; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,373; and services, 609, 
of which 443 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment were found 
for 2,044 men and 342 women. 


British COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during August, were about 
12 per cent less favourable than during both 
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the preceding month and the corresponding 
month last year. Corresponding declines were 
recorded in placements under both com- 
parisons. There was a large increase in place- 
ments in construction and maintenance when 
compared with August, 1980, but this gain 
was offset by losses in all other industrial 
divisions. Of the declines, those in services 
and manufacturing were the iargest. Place- 
ment by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 73; farming, 119; construction and 
maintenance, 1,828; and services, 874, of which 
355 were of household workers. During the 
month 368 men and 226 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 12,434 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,641 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the immedi- 
ate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 403 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 357 going to points within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 46 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate, 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4.00, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The reduced rate certificates issued in Que- 
bec during August were granted at the Hull 
office which transferred 10 to Pembroke. 

Taking advantage of the reduced transport- 
ation 65 persons secured certificates at On- 
tario centres during August, 63 of whom 
travelled to provincial points and 2 outside 
the province. The latter were salesmen 
journeying from Fort William to Winnipeg. 
Proceeding from Sudbury 6 mine workers 
went to Sault Ste. Marie and 25 bushmen, one 
saw mill worker, one cook and one cookee to 
points within the Sudbury zone. From Cobalt 
7 miners and one power dam labourer were 
conveyed to Timmins, one carpenter to Peter- 
borough and one mine worker to Port-Arthur. 
To the Timmins’ zone also 2 pipe fitters, one 
rock driller, one carpenter and one concrete 
inspector were transferred from Niagara Falls. 
For employment within their respective zones 
Port Arthur despatched 10 bushmen, and Fort 
William one carpenter and 2 codks. Destined 
to the Port Arthur zone in addition was one 
hotel chef, travelling from Toronto. 

In Manitoba 116 persons availed themselves 
of the reduced transportation rate during 


August, 96 of whom went to employment 
within the province, the balance representing 
an inter-provincial movement. The Winnipeg 
office was instrumental in all provincial trans- 
fers, despatching 3 farm domestics to the 
Brandon zone and 83 farm hands,.3 teamsters, 
4 painters, one cookee, one mine worker, and 
one store clerk to centres within its own zone. 
Of the 20 persons proceeding to other prov- 
inces 19 travelled on certificates secured at 
Winnipeg and included 3 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, and one cafe cook going to Port 
Arthur, one hotel waitress and one domestic 
to Regina, and 12 farm workers to employment 
at various rural points in Saskatchewan. The 
one remaining transfer was of a farm hand 
sent from Dauphin to the Moose Jaw zone. 


Saskatchewan offices granted 86 reduced rate 
certificates during August, 84 provincial and 
2 inter-provincial. Of the former 58 were 
issued at Regina to 32 highway construction 
labourers going to Prince Albert, 3 farm hands 
and one blackmith to Saskatoon, one mill- 
wright and one housekeeper to North Battile- 
ford, 3 farm hands and one farm domestic to 
Moose Jaw, one farm hand to Yorkton, one 
janitor, one farm worker, and one housekeeper 
to Swift Current, and 11 farm hands and one 
domestic within the Regina zone. From Sas- 
katoon the transfers included one farm worker 
and one farm domestic proceeding to North 
3attleford, one domestic to Prince Albert, 2 
farms hands to Yorkton and 8 farm hands and 
one domestic to points within the Saskatoon 
zone. Journeying from Moose Jaw 2 sheet 
metal workers, one farm hand and one house- 
keeper were bound for Saskatoon, 2 farms 
hands for North Battleford, one farm hand for 
Prince Albert and 4 farm hands and one town 
domestic for employment within the Moose 
Jaw zone. Of the two persons travelling out- 
side the province one, a farm hand, was 
despatched from Moose Jaw to Lethbridge 
and one, a domestic, was conveyed from 
Regina to Winnipeg. 

Workers benefiting by the reduced trans- 
portation rate in Alberta during August were 
110 in number, 99 of whom went to provincial 
employment and 11 to centres outside. Within 
the province the Edmonton office transferred 
5 farm hands to Drumheller, one farm hand 
each to Calgary and Medicine Hat, and 65 
farm hands, 6 farm housekeepers, 2 carpen- 
ters, 5 highway construction workers, one 
miner, 2 bushmen, 3 housekeepers, 2 hotel 
workers, one engineer, one cook and one 
waitress within the Edmonton zone. From 
Calgary, in addition, 2 harvesters were carried 
at the reduced rate to Edmonton and one 
farm hand to Drumheller. The movement 
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outside the province was of agricultural 
workers travelling from Ediaonton, 9 of whom 
went to the Saskatoon zone and 2 to North 
Battleford. 

Reduced rate certificates were granted by 
British Columbia offices during August to 16 
persons, 15 of whom were bound for employ- 
ment within the province. All of these 
secured their certificates for reduced trans- 
portation at Vancouver, from which point one 
farm hand, one mine worker, and 2 farm 
housekeepers proceeded to Penticton, one hotel 
cook to Vernon, one flunkey and one cook to 


Revelstoke and 4 bush workers, 3 mine 
workers and one farm hand to centres within 
the Vancouver zone. The one transfer outside 
the province was of an engineer travelling 
from Nelson to Calgary. 

Of the 403 workers who profited by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during August 209 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 176 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 10 by the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway, 5 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and 3 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1931 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued during August, 
1931, as compared with July, while in com- 
parison with August last year, there was also 
a considerable reduction; during the month 
under review, the 61 co-operating centres 
authorized building estimated to cost $8,224,- 
074, as compared with $10,879,505 in July, 
1931, and $14,029,564 in August, 1930. There 
was, therefore, a decrease of 24-4 per cent in 
the first comparison, and of 41-4 per cent in 
the second. The aggregate value of the build- 
ing authorized in the finst eight months of this 


year, viz., $76,575,853, was lower than in 1930, 
and also than in most years of the record. 
In considering these data, however, it should 
be noted that there has also been a very sig- 
nificant decline in wholesale costs of build- 
ing materials, the Bureau’s index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, having fallen from 
156-3 in the first eight months of 1920, to 
83:4 in the period, January-August, 19311. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 1,000 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$3,900,000, and over 2,000 permits for other 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities August, July, August, 
1931 1931 193 
$ $ $ 

Prince Ed. Isiand.. - - Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 326,365 299,123 784,075 
SH AaXt ples eas 274,865 276,895 653,700 
New Glasgow....... 350 13 ,995 81,450 
MSVICNOV aici ceca: 51,150 8,233 48 ,925 
New Brunswick..... 170,670 91,635 63,027 

Fredericton......... 43 ,950 2 ATO Nil 
“Moncton? .c ie Ae <8 32,000 69 ,830 35,9382 
eSamt connate 94 385 19 ,330 27,095 
Quebec............... 2,540,638 3,982,387 3,724,665 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

NOUVE sz), Saito sere 2,092 , 943 3,652,045 2,611,050 
PQuebec. eas .ceen 251,960 205 , 687 558 ,974 
Shawinigan Falls... 8,76) 600 15,180 
sSherbrookes.eeeee 85 ,400 18,000 113 , 600 
*Three Rivers....... 28,025 6,350 21,950 
eWestmount. secs. 73,550 99,705 403 ,911 
Ontariovk2s... 3... 3,473,709} 4,879,170) 5,776,333 
Belleville........... 9,600 DAETS5 18,750 
sBrantiond.\.eamscck 6,912 18 ,384 42,101 
Chathbani sc.mcnce 8,500 5,500 9,517 
“Hort. William... sce 10,250 38 ,450 2, (20 
Galtt Weer or ctoaaee 19,070 15,505 72,669 
EGuelphiveaekiad. tee. 19 ,458 15,686 29,350 
sHamilton. 4 es.csest 253 ,500 878,700 490,750 
miKing stony. seecce teas 28,810 49 817 355 ,084 
*Kitchener....6...4.. 56,935 41,599 273,799 
MISOndoneten cesses. 236,950 109,920 385,620 
Niagara Falls....... 6,487 5,815 30,085 
SNAWS! a eeere 20,505 1,860 20,4385 
“Ottawa nein ae 165,655 440 505 136,140 
Owen Sound........ 5,000 15,000 15,200 
*Peterborough....... 20,338 19,536 14,720 
* Port Arthurs. acs. 17,761 24,255 731,419 
*Stratforde,: wise 6,649 10,515 76,803 
*St. Catharines...... 32,440 28,117 23,192 
Sto. GOMAB te. cee ae 1,790 12,140 2,210 








Cities August, July, August, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
fopell clit: 9 ar ieee 11,503 20,390 39,916 
Sault Ste. Marie... 201,345 18 ,638 258 ,350 
SSRORONLOS. ath. Meeks 1,834,752 2,445,215 1,494,796 
York and East 

York Townships. 460,777 560,675 479 ,080 
WellanG: titi bite 12,990 28 ,420 9,585 
MWINCBOD. veh, cecss cale 11,235 29,135 414,286 
East Windsor..... 2,100 1,350 8,800 
Riversid@:....o... 3,280 10,400 19,125 
Sandwich......... 3,150 1,400 1,250 
Walkerville....... Nil 1,000 88,000 
Woodstock.......... 5 , 967 9 508 17,596 
Manitoba............ 253 ,582 347 ,400 782,690 
SBrandoneensse. 3,752 4,200 7,260 
St. Boniface......... 21,680 17,050 5,380 
EWimmipemties 262. 26>. 228,150 326, 150 770,050 
Saskatchewan....... 177,780 166,910 1,354,332 
“Moose Jaw.......... 2,610 485 364,440 
Seoimnatiic Sidi se 64,095 66,985 185,052 
*Saskatoon.......... 111,075 99 440 804,840 
Alberta............... 580,904 295 ,053 495 ,284 
F@aleary. Yi dcbees 208 , 154 158,811 233 ,039 
*Haimonton..:.+...s. 342 ,840 115,965 176,275 
Lethbridge:.:....-: 14,520 19,442 84,325 
Medicine Hat....... 20,390 835 1,645 
British Columibia.... 700,426 817 ,827 1,049,158 
Kamloops.......... 4,983 8,215 825 

INEST panto Meee Geren eae 1,175 950 ] 
*New Westminster... 26,050 56,000 50,750 
Prince Rupert....... 16,000 39,455 11,875 
*VANCOUVEL:.65 <9, 571,530 660,910 834,691 
North Vancouver... 7,580 6,740 21,975 
SVGOLOLIA |. ab bites aiele = 73,108 45,557 123 ,967 
Total—61 Cities.... 8,224,074] 10,879,505] 14,029,564 
*Total—35 Cities.... 7,314,412) 10,052,552) 12,713,496 
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buildings valued at more than $3,900,000. 
During July, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 1,000 dwellings and 2,600 
other buildings, estimated at about $4,300,000 
and $6,300,000 and $6,300,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta reported gains as compared with 
July, 1931, that of $285,851, or 97-9 per cent 
in Alberta being most noteworthy. Of the 
reductions elsewhere indicated, that of $1,441,- 
749 or 36-2 per cent in Quebec was greatest. 

New Brunswick and Alberta reported a 
higher aggregate of building permits issued 
than in August last year, there being increases 
of 170-8 per cent and 17-3 per cent, respect- 
ively, in those provinces, as compared with 
August, 1930. Declines in this comparison 
were recorded in the remaining provinces, 
that of $2,302,624 or 39-9 per cent in Ontario 
being most pronounced. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto showed im- 
provement as compared with August, 1930, 
but the total was smaller than in July, 1931, 
while Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver re- 
ported decreases in both comparisons. Of the 
other centres, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, 
Three Rivers, Oshawa, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Edmon- 
ton, Medicine Hat and Nanaimo registered 
gains in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1920-81 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
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prices of building materials in the first eight 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926=100). 











Average 
Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits of permits | building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
August first eight | first eight | first eight 
months months months 
(1920=100) | (1926 aver- 
age=100) 
$ $ 
19315 eo. 8,224,074] 76,575,853 88-7 83-4 
TOS OR ester 14,029,564] 115,268,330 133-6 93-4 
1929...... 21,582,221) 168,894,072 195-7 99-6 
1928 ea 17,448,542] 145,247,485 168-3 97-5 
LOO ele ee 29,478,378| 126,690, 292 146-8 96-8 
POZOR. 28.4 11,672,599] 109,211,942 126-5 101-7 
192 Dale 9,511,008] 88,223,328 102-2 104-3 
1924 te 9,406,733] 81,762,083 94-7 109-1 
126M 11,425,031] 97,551,074 113-0 111-7 
Mp ee 18,158,932} 105,181,416 121-9 108-4 
spa esd 10,928,039] 77,665,614 90-0 128-6 
1920crs eh 10,805,846} 86,303,601 100-0 156-3 





The aggregate for the first eight moths of 
this year was 33-6 per cent lower than in 1980, 
and was also lower than the average of $109,- 
272,658 recorded in the eleven years, 1920-1930, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials was much lower 
than in any other year of this record. During 
August, the index of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials stood at 82-1, compared with 
87-8 in August, 1930. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
July and August, 1931, and August, 1980. .The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


| ED bang reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
August, 1931, is reproduced below. The 
following. report on unemployment condi- 
tions in the United States is based on the 
statistics published by the United States 
Department of Labour, showing the recent 
trend of employment throughout the country. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labor, 


the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
August, 1931, and previous months are repro- 
duced below. 

Great Britain 

Employment during August showed a 
further decline in a number of important in- 
dustries, but this was offset to a large extent 
by an improvement in coal mining. The net 
decline, in industry as a whole, was therefore 
small. 

A decline occurred in the brick and tile, 
glass, iron and steel, tinplate. and motor 
vehicle industries, in shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing, in the textile trades except linen, 
jute and hosiery, in the clothing and distribu- 
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tive trades, and in building and public works 
contracting. 

There was some improvement, however, in 
coal mining, in jute manufacture, and in the 
boot and shoe industry. 


Employment showed little net change in 
any of the administrative divisions; it re- 
mained moderate in London and the Southern 
areas, and very bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at August 
24, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 22:7, 
as compared with 22-6 at July 27, 1981, and 
with 17-1 at August 25, 1930. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at August 24, 1931, was 
17-3, as compared with 16:7 at July 27, 1931; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
5-4, as compared with 5:9. For males alone 
the percentage at August 24, 1931, was 23-7, 
and for females 20:0; at July 27, 1931, the 
corresponding percentages were 23°8 and 19:5. 


At August 24, 1981, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,958,395 wholly  un- 
employed, 661,829 temporarily stopped, and 
113,558 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,733,782. This was 20,432 more 
than a month before, and 694,080 more than 
a year before. The total included 1,986,268 
men, 75,908 boys, 610,729 women, and 60,877 
girls. 

The 1,958,395 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,310,690 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 539,390 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 108,320 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,774,734, in- 
cluded 257,245 men, 6,191 boys, 56,448 women 
and 3,200 girls, who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Register of 
Employment Exchanges at August 24, 1931, 
was 2,805,416, and at August 31, 1931, it was 
2,833,722. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the US. 
Department of Labour reports the changes in 
employment and pay-roll totals in August, 
1931, as compared with July, based on returns 
made by 46,917 establishments in 15 major 


industrial groups, having in August 4,583,275 
employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $105,527,491. 

- The combined total of these 15 industrial 
groups shows a decrease of 0-3 per cent in 
employment from July to August and a de- 
crease of 1-1 per cent in earnings. 


Increased employment in August was shown 
in 3 of the 15 industrial groups: Anthracite 
mining, 3-4 per cent; bituminous coal mining, 
0-8 per cent; and canning and preserving, 39-8 
per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in each 
of the remaining 12 groups: Manufacturing, 
0-6 per cent; metalliferous mining, 0-8 per 
cent; quarrying and non-metallic mining, 3-0 
per cent; crude petroleum producing, 4°5 per 
cent; telephone and telegraph, 0:8 per cent; 
power, light, and water, 0-8 per cent; electric- 
railroad operation, 0:9 per cent; wholesale 
trade, 0-3 per cent; retail trade, 2-5 per cent; 
hotels, 0-5 per cent; laundries, 1-7 per cent; 
and dyeing and cleaning, 5:2 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labor 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In August, 1928, the proportion, of unem- 
ployed union members was 9 per cent; in 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; in August, 1930, 22 
per cent; in August, 1931, 18-4 per cent. The 
percentages since the beginning of 1931 are 
as follows: January, 19:8; February, 19; 
March, 18-1; April, 17:7; May, 17-1; June, 
18:2; July, 18-8; August, 18-4. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,100,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during August. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
undertaken an inquiry into the household and 
personal expenditures of representative groups 
of Dominion civil servants, this information 
being desired by the Commission now engaged 
in investigating the salaries and wages paid 
to government employees (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 619). It is pointed out that 
no such information now exists in regard to 
any class of workers in Canada, and that the 
results of the inquiry may have general 
statistical value. Individual civil servants will 
be asked to fill forms giving details of their 
expenditures under the headings of clothing, 
food, rent, fuel, eic. 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR MANITOBA, 1931-1932 


| peer the provisions of Section 10 of 

Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 
1924, being “An Act to Establish and Protect 
the Wages of Workmen Employed on Public 
Works,” the Minister of Public Works of 
Manitoba has approved of the rate per hour 
and working hours set forth in the following 
schedule, as the minimum rate per hour pay- 
able to any employee engaged in the respec- 
tive trades, and the maximum number of 
hours during which an employee engaged in 
the respective trades shall be required to work. 
The schedule will apply and be effective from 
September 14, 1931, until April 30, 1932, or 
until such times as another order may be 
made by the said Minister of Public Works. 
The previous schedule for Winnipeg, effective 
from May 1, 1930, until April 30, 1931, was 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 
(lee 

As compared with last year’s schedule, de- 
creases appear in the rates of wages of the 
following classes of labour :— 

In Winnipeg and _ District:—Asbestos 
workers, journeymen from 95 to 85 cents; 
improvers 75 to 70 cents; bricklayers from 
$1.45 to $1.35; carpenters from $1.10 to $1; 
electrical workers from $1.10 to $1; marble 
setters from $1.40 to $1.30; mosaic and tile 
setters from $1.35 to $1.25; engineers in charge 
of machines of three drums or more, from 
$1.20 to $1.10; engineers in charge of double- 
drum machines, from $1.10 to $1; engineers 
in charge of single-drum machines, from $1.05 
to $1; fremen from 75 to 70 cents; painters 
from 95 to 85 cents; sheet metal workers 
from 90 to 85 cents; stone cutters from $1.25 
to $1.15. 

In the rest of the Province of Manitoba 
(exclusive of Winnipeg) :—Asbestos workers, 
journeymen from 90 to 80 cents; improvers 
from 75 to 70 cents; bricklayers, from $1.35 to 
$1.25; carpenters from $1 to 90 cents; electrical 
workers from $1 to 90 cents; marble setters, 
from $1.30 to $1.20; mosaic and tile setters, 
from $1.25 to $1.15; engineeers in charge of 
machines of three drums or more, from $1.10 
to $1; engineers in charge of double-drum 
machines, from $1 to 90 cents; engineers in 
charge of single-drum machines, from 95 to 
90 cents; painters from 85 to 80 cents; 
plumbers, from $1.124 to $1.05; sheet metal 
workers from 80 to 75 cents and stonecutters, 
from $1.16 to $1. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Winnipeg 
The following schedule will apply to the 
City of Winnipeg and a radius of thirty miles 
therefrom :— 











Trades Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
oe Cuan 
1. Asbestos workers— 
(@) JourneyMen’ .. 34.7. se 0 85 - 44 
(b) First class improvers..... 0 70 44 
2. Asphalters— 
(aye HIMISHErS:... sere erse pr siok 0 65 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and heating material 0 50 50 
SOUBISCksmirehs) ccc Week web & ohne 0 75 44 
4 /Bricklayersi {hs sua ent ok 1 35 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
LT) a4 LR a OIE te hid Shae Oot 0 55 50 
2. Attending bricklayer on or 
at SCamOlG... seein tere & 0 50 50 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 
ALON GWOLK OLS seus seetrkessisisiciaetene 0 90 44 
"6 Carpenters... 4.:. eine cews «ne 1 00 44 
by) polelpers ath ed Oe tee 0 50 50 
7 Cement finishers)... o..0-<<65) 3 0 70 50 
8. Electrical workers, inside wire- 
men—licensed journeymen.... 1 00 44 
9. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled — comprising the 
following: placing or assist- 
ing mechanics in placing face 
brick, cut stone, architec- 
tural terra cotta, marble 
(real or imitation), roofing 
slate, plaster castings, orna- 
mental bronze and iron, in- 
terior joinery, laying drain 
tiles, mixing concrete by 
machinery, puddling con 
crete in forms or levelling 
and finishing in slabs, bend- 
ing and placing reinforcing 
material, movable scaffold- 
ing and runways..:......... 0-50 50 
(Dy) Uns ballet, Aiykys: tem cna 0 40 54 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(a) Metal lathers..........!.: 1 00 44 
(b) Wood lathers............- 0 90 44 
+11 eMarblesetters. >... see ose +n 1 30 44 
(b) tHelperste Wee & 0 55 50 
*12. Mosaic and tile setters........ 1.25 44 
Po(o)) SLeLDeNs 9, 19... ae ee ie ae tee 0 55 50 
13. Operating engineers on con- 
struction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of 
machines of three or more 
PUTS, Sus. eee ec ate ae 1 10 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of 
double-drum machines...... 1 00 50 
(c) Engineers in charge ol 
single-drum machines....... 1 00 50 
(Gj) CENTOMCM |. Sorel PERE oh: 0 70 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers, and glaziers.......... 0 85 44 
*15. Plasterers, until Jan. 1, 1932... 1 45 44 
(oi lelpers:. 4... use eee 0 55 50 
From January 1, 1932 until 
AprilsOlOS 2h. Se aeeraee 1.35 44 
-all(oys Ved ah 00] 012) spear ieinlebyete eeromnctes 3 cE 1 25 44 
(Subject to clause in existing 
agreement providing for a 
reduction of 10 cents per hour 
if and when such reduction 
is put into effect by agree- 
ment betweenemployersand 
employees.) 
(03). TA OW STS) os ds wed cee bec ee 0 50 50 
17. Sheet metal workers.......... 0 85 44 


*Subject to any adjustment which may be necessary should 
an agreement between the employees and employers be 
effected prior to May 1, 1982. 
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Trade Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
Seeectc: 
$15; St@alMictersnn.. cher acer 125 44 
(Subject to clause in existing 
agreement providing for a 
reduction of 10 cents per hour 
if and when such reduction 
is put into effect by agree- 
ment between employers 
and employees.) 
(Oppel persis ye seth ae ae oe 0 50 50 
*19. Stonecutters— 
VOUINGYAMEN hh hss eiehsao eee. 1 15 44 
*20 Stonemasons... .55. 4206s. 1353 44 
(6b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering 
MONA Gero. sare eee: 0 55 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on 
OY atisCaitoldieas dase ee 0 50 50 
Dive MOBMSters, ois sie eo ceOnre 0 50 60 
22. Terrazzo workers— 
(RUG V ers ee eet ee 0 723 44 
(Op sriGlpersy,.. 7 cteneee ee 0 55 50 





Fair Wage Schedule for the Province of 
Manitoba (Exclusive of Winnipeg.) 


The following schedule applies to any 
portion of the Province of Manitoba, and a 
radius of thirty miles therefrom, effective from 
September 14, 1931, to April 30, 1932. 








Trade Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
$ ets: 
1. Asbestos workers— 
(a) Journey mens ..;.8 sate 0 80 44 
(6) First class improvers..... 0 70 44 
2. Asphalters— 
(ay eHinisherse Soe eee 0 65 44 
(6) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and heating material 0 50 50 
BPO LACK SIN It hS..).1..16 thers denise 0 75 44 
Bee TICKIAVOLS Wy. sci laser 125 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering 
Thortar. eae ee ee 0 50 50 
2. Attending bricklayer on 
omatseanold. nee hee 0 40 50 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 
ALON WOFKOTS:..... esa 0 90 44 
Gii@atpentersiasieneiei eae 0 90 44 
(>) Pile persis ig eeee cote ss 0 40 50 
(c) Carpenters on hydro elec- 
tric development........... 0 85 
7. Cement finishers.............. 0 70 50 





*Subject to any adjustment which may be necessary 
should an agreement between the employees and employers 
be effected prior to May 1, 1932. 
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Trade Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
$ cts: 
8. Electrical workers; inside wire- 
‘4 men—licensed journeymen.... 0 90 44 
9. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled — comprising the 
following: placing or assist- 
ing mechanics in the placing 
of face brick, cut stone, 
architectural terra cotta, 
marble (real or imitation), 
roofing slate, plaster cast- 
ings, ornamental bronze or 
iron, interior joinery, laying 
drain tiles, mixing concrete 
by machinery, puddling con- 
crete in forms or levelling 
and finishing in slabs, bend- 
ing and placing reinforcing 
material, movable scaffold- 
ing and runways............. 0 45 50 
(6) Labourers on buildings... . 0 40 50 
(eyyUnslalledt Sk. oe eaeaee 0 35 ri 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(a) Metal lathers............. 0 95 44 
(b), Wood lathersy):2 32 oa. 0 85 44 
711 Marble setters... sc eee 1 20 44 
(Op NETelpers ! ay tyne lw ss 0 50 50 
*12. Mosaic and tile setters........ 1 15 44 
(by) sHelpers:..ic.. eae eae 0 50 50 
*13. Operating engineers on con- 
struction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of 
machines of three or more 
WINS apse SAE ACPO PaaS 1 00 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of 
double drum machines...... 0 90 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of 
single drum machines....... 0 90 50 
(QE rem ony vague or sees 0 65 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers and glaziers.......... 0 80 44 
*15. Plasterers, until Jan. 1, 1932... iso 44 
(Db) Elelpers.. :./ keke eee 0 50 50 
From January 1, 1932 until 
ZOT IES O LOS 2a Cera een 1°25 44 
S6sselumiberscit i. a: tase ee ee 1 05 44 
(Oye Helpersss vances semepieters 0 45 50 
17. Sheet metal workers.......... 0 75 44 
AT Stn beat Lt tera ite<cs0)1c eM ee 1 05 44 
(Dei elpersit a. aetna eee 0 45 50 
*19. Stone cutters— 
A(oyibeot hipaa Ween ee DAS ae 1 00 44 
LOM StTONeCMASONS ee see nee eet 1°25 44 
(b) Helpers— 
J. Mixing and tempering 
WLOTLATY «2 5): Sea eee eee. 0 50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on 
OP atiSCallOld' ies uss 0 40 50 
21. Terrazzo workers— 
OV IUANTOTS no) islstl a cote eater 0 72% 44 
0 50 50 


(oO Bipelpersy soe. Tek Sale este 





Nortrr.—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country 


to work on buildings shall be paid the city schedule, excepting 
where other agreements for specific work are in effect. 





Proposed Economic Congress in United States 


A proposal to establish a National Econ- 
omic Congress in the United States was 
recently submitted to American industry by 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Many of the 
major industries were later reported to be in 
favour of establishing such a congress, which 
would be composed of representatives of all 
existing forms of industrial organization and 
would estimate economic and industrial fac- 
tors and draw up a plan for co-ordinating in- 
dustrial activities for a definite period. Simul- 
taneously with Mr. Woll’s proposal, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce sent out 

34559—6 


a questionnaire seeking to ascertain the views 
of American business leaders as to the feasi- 
bility of setting up a permanent council to 
formulate a plan for regulating employment 
and business. The questionnaire, which con- 
tains nine questions, was sent to about 200 
trade association leaders; it asked inter alia 
whether the recipient considered that a plan- 
ning council should be set up by a purely 
governmental authority or through the co- 
operation of Congress and business men, or 
by business men alone, and whether labour, 
agriculture, consumers, etc., should be repre- 
sented. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


f Rea Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GazerTs, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Fight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in. the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 


person doing or contracting to do the — 


whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
- such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1960 and was.expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 


April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are general accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that. his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shail not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. Ih case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
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under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 


satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists — 


and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 


employees belong or the authorized representa-. 


tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally jaccepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between emplovers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
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contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render if contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power. to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violafions to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recentiy 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
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mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 
groups containing the Fair Wage Clause 
specified in the “B” conditions, as given 
above :— 


DEPARTMENT oF NatTIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


The completion of Hangar A. 3 at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Training Station, Tren- 
ton, Ont., including concrete apron, concrete 
floors, stuccoing and plastering, glazing, plumb- 
ing, heating and electrical work. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Quinte Construction Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont. Date of Contract, September 
17, 1931. Amount of contract, $50,960. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :—- 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers. . 0 45 8 
Plasterers. ioe aitiane. side optoas outa. 1 00 8 
Carpenters sia. cueiemecn cose per cies 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 65 8 
Ordinary labourers...............- 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel)........... 0 60 8 
Bilectricians 7 o.eeois. eee es ee 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Concrete workers.........-.---+++: 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 45 8 
Structural iron workers...........- 0 90 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
"Truck driver). sean seserect hes 0 45 8 





The removal and renewal of the outer por- 
tion of York Pier, Halifax Harbour, Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractor, Mr. W. R. Morgan, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 9, 
1931. Amount of contract, $8,492. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Hunt- 
ingdon, Que. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Alphonse Daris, Richmond, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 9, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $26,000 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Cement finishers /i.). 2550. oes $0 75 8 
Stone masons... ihe cake es Poh 1 00 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-: 0 60 8 
Terrazzo Layers. 6) sieeve «ci ms eure 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............- 1 00 8 
Plasterers. ost... sf. - crore penis cote 1 00 8 
Motalilathers)... 0 vin cedieecis ceare 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 60 8 
iim bers. she ces cook hare oe rcenar 0 60 8 
Steam fitters: nc. ts ke teehee oonine 0 60 8 
WUIGCEPICIANS 2. Uva atee cad: eects 0 60 8 
TEADOUTOTS ets slo s etsy oe eae care Te 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 40 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 

, per day 

Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 

per week 
Motor truck driver...............- 17 50 8 





Construction of a public building at Pene- 
tanguishene, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Michael H. Braden, Orillia, Ont. Date of 
Contract, September 9, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $24,975 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Gonerete finishers... tare ee ne $0 60 8 
Cement mixer engineer............- 0 55 8 
- Stoneimasonss.id2- napatcrotismbrectste ee 1 00 8 
StOne CUCCOLS. o,s hye ois a: prealh ¥ cadens 0 90 8 
ETIONAVOES ae thet ce. oc onan me press 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 70 8 
Sheet:metal workersi:7.4 2.40. - 228 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 
Merra7zOlDyCrss., 4. ose eae hae 4 1 00 8 
Marble'setters.... c-ecume ne -mameercr 1 00 8 
Ibathenrsmobal. . sti anaes tierarie 0 70 8 
Plasterers sss $s. Ae eee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
WECtTICIANS 2). 4 oe eka cee ee 0 70 8 
WADOUTOTS 5 os ees a oe eae ee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer..........-...: 0 65 8 


ee 


Construction of a public building at New 
Liskeard, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
McLartys, Harten & Wiber, Ltd., Sault St. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, September 4, 
1931. Amount of contract, $48,456 and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 
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Trade or Class of Labour 


Concrete mixer operator........... 
Concrete finishers..20%..........-.. 
Stonemasons: seals caesar otee 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Structural steel workers............ 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 
TT @LraZZOlay Ors, see ses erties conse 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 
Marble and tile setters............. 
Metalilathiorg. ey och once ee 
Plastererst oe eek kes bok 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 
Mlectriciansiies 4) «kane eas gene 
Electricians’ helpers............... 
Ta bourersth sy cdwel  delad. oh aed eee 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
Motortruck driver: ua.c....uas ee 


Hours of 
labour 
Not more 
than 


Rates 
of wages 
Not less 

than 


per hour per day 


— 
bo 
or 

@ GO GO CO 09 CO 00 GO CO CO CO “I CO CH OD CO CO CO CO CO CO GO BO 





Supply and installation of a steam turbine 
driven generator set in Government central 
heating plant, Cliff Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The General Supply Co. of 


Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


August 31, 1931. 


Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $6,200. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 








Trade or Class of Labour 





Driver, one horse and cart......... 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 
Motortnuck/driver® . Maines 








Rates Hours of 
of wages labour 
Not less Not more 

than than 
per hour per day 

$0 80 8 
1 05 8 
0 45 8 
0 70 8 
1 00 8 
0 50 & 





Construction of renovations and repairs to 


the public building at Barrie, Ont. 


Name of 


contractors, Heather & Little, Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont. 


Date of contract, August 31, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $4,237. 


A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows :— 








Trade or class of labour 


Stonemasons. yn ae ae 
Stonecuttersn. + yee eae? 
Bricklayersres ae ue hee ork. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Sheet metal helpers................ 
Painters andiglaziers....5...:...2.. 
Labourers: Geet ee 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 


Rates Hours of 
of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$1 00 8 
0 90 8 
1 00 8 
0 70 8 
0 45 8 
0 65 8 
0 40 8 
0 60 8 
0 75 8 





Construction of additions and alterations to 
the public building at Stratford, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Alex. J. Schnarr, Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $22,595 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less | not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Cement finishers................... $0 60 8 
Cement mixer engineer............. 0 55 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 
SONG! CULLELS-.1. Aan eee teen ee 1 00 8 
ilevlayers)o. 38. 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Structural irorworkers............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Merra7z7ZOlayersin. es flees ie 1 00 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 45 8 
Marblesetters. 2°... ct t.teon ee 1 00 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............. 0 45 8 
apners, Metal 5.0 sas eae eee 0 75 8 
Lathers’, metal, helpers............ 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Mlectrictans: i. 70.8.0, .kee eee 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
a bourers cdc ctehs: a ee, See 0 40 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 65 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 0 90 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 70 8 





Construction of a sheet pile revetment wall 
at the public General Hospital at Chatham, 
Ont. Name of contractors, the Chatham 
Dredging & General Contracting Co., Ltd., 
of Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 21, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,237.95. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per | per 
per hour | day | week 
@armenters,.5. sees, foes, vnc eaten $0 75 8 48 
Awiial osrbenksnek, VERRY ty, Bee a. 0 50 8 48 
ESbOURGTS oe -:..ceSotan sakes teens 0 40 8 48 
Blacksmitlis: 203: 20.205 tee eee 0 60 8 48 
Steam hoist engineer.............. 0 70 8 48 
Pile driver engineer............... 0 70 8 48 
Reampters:cni.- feigticsaisins eee 0 40 8 48 


Waxing linoleum floors in the new Customs 
Building, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Russell E. Smith, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 31, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $780. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 




















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per , per 
per hour | day | week 
Varnishers and polishers.......... $0 75 8 48 
TES DOUP EPS ts eee tien) caomen eaters: 0 45 8 48 





Construction of new partitions in the Con- 
federation Buildings, Ottawa, Ont, Nae of 
contractors, The Buyers Door & Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 
28, 1931. Amount of contract $3,870.25 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners..........--. _ 090 8 
Blectricians Jey bees ce). h, Qaknethe ae 3 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 70 8 
Plasterersi apie dek ok san hits ero 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............¥5+- 0 50 8 
MA DOULOTS bitte Sas dea eee te 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 
Motor truckvdriver seseuihs-crieyteties 0 50 8 
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Construction of an extension to the ortho- 
paedic factory of the Christie Street Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Teagle & Son, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 25, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,200. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract, as follows:— 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete wor kersye Piers kia» > yar 0 50 8 
Concrete mixers sate ee. tas ae tee 0 50 8 
Concrete foaterse et. Peas waa 0 75 8 
Conerete hnishers er)... 15656: 0 75 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 35 8 
CTAOMEDY CES ec oie ec keye Maia ye eae dseoa yas; 8 
Structural ironworkers..........--. 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners.........-... 1 10 8 
Sheet metal workers............--: 1 074 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 70 8 
bathers, metalicieneeci.m do) sale ae 1 373 8 
Plastererses ihc eae eee L374 8 
Plasterers’ labourers.........--.::- 0 80 8 
Painters anG Slazierse..vcnnees ate 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
MleCtriClans). eis cee eo 1 25 8 
Electricians’ helpers........-..---- 0 45 8 
Liaibourersiacs.i) sees) ila Sei 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 85 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 10 8 
Motor truck driver............---: 0 50 8 
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Construction of repairs to the roof of the 
Post Office, Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
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tors, Messrs. Walsh Bros., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, September 23, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $3,985. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per | per 
per hour | day | week 
Carpenters and joiners...........-- $0 73 8 48 
Sheet metal workers.............- 0 85 8 48 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 |° 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 60 8 48 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 73 8 48 
WADOUTETS ies sunt se tases beeiteen sy 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart...........: 4 80 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Motor truck driver.......-..+.+++> 0 50 8 48 





Construction of a pile and cribwork wharf 
and road approach at Ray’s Creek, Annapo- 
lis Co., N.S. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Ralph and Arthur Parsons, Windsor, N.S. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,117.50. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract, as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per | per 
per hour | day | week 
"RUA O TRAM fa. aed SRV ne = cas sees $0 424 8 48 
Engineman (hoist):.22.)..t220--.- 0 50 8 48 
Bilaelssinitia eh cists cl edvereverttererepetaperune 0 50 8 48 
Tabouners: ss Aad ee Rake eye 0 35 8 48 
Teamster, horse and cart.......... 0 53 8 |: 48 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 48 





Reconstruction of 505 lineal feet of the Gov- 
ernment wharf at Parry Sound, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Chatham Dredging and Gen- 
eral Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 2, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $84,000. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam hoist engineer...........---- $0 65 8 
EPOMO nee As Ean, Aten. aes ce aetars 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0-55 8 
TDI OTA R atk Sod Se acerakk Sore ne ty Ree 25 8 
Tim bernieneh = bk ieedcca tenes ames 0 50 8 
TaDOULEIS Tee yas ae sks darter aera 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers,........-.....:.+ 0 60 8 
Men, team and wagon...........--- 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........-- 0 70 8 
Blacksmithse (cease ao deneece es 0 60 8 
Qirariy DICN eis ees arc ace 0 45 8 
Motor truck and driver (5 tons).... 2 50 8 
Motor truck and driver (land 2 
CONS eo deo OS ok Ae ae 1 50 8 


een ee ee 
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Construction of repairs to wharf at Rimou- 
ski, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger Lemi- 
eux, Ltd., Ste. Marie, Beauce, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 2, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $11,788. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Construction of alterations to heating system, 
Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 3, 1931. 
Amount of contract $8,500. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Wanibermens: £8. ae seo ea oe $0 423 8 
Warpenter 02 Se ae Se anes ies it 0 55 8 
Blacksroit bik) alk verb a eae 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths elper).....- 4.4.5 7.00 0 40 8 
lumgmmeen (hoist)... acca ae 0 50 8 
Teamster and team../0.07..0 5.34 0 70 8 
Labourers...) .6)9).5.4 6 ee ee 0 35 8 


Repairs to chimney of Power House, Cham- 
plain Dry Dock, Lauzon, Quebec. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Joseph Grant, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 28, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $9,445. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
Re not less not more 
than than 
: per hour per day 
MOAT MOM COTS Gs <tSdu. isk lumens eco eee oe $0 60 8 
HATICKIA VETS. . eens ker tanene re een 1 00 8 
EL OIStLODETALOD) .)7..c ea ences tee 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Pneumatic tools operator........... 0 50 8 
IBSTacksrirt Wt Nehs, ie caer cee ee 0 60 8 
Mortar Mixers. wei hey are ek. 0 50 8 
Ordinary Jabourers.4.. achies.\-4 bee 0 40 8 
IAT OTS ue ss oat Mecdtaae ier pa Ra 0 60 8 
CWoppersniulns tn cee eee 0 75 8 
Coppersmiths’ helper.............. 0 45 8 
Driver, Horseiand cart! i.).2)).. 4 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 


Construction of extension to Harbour wall 
at Oshawa, Ont. Name of contractors, T. A. 
Brown Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 23, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $34,039.09. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths (9 joys aes ae 0 60 8 
IBOSt SNe cee ee ae os oes ae 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 53 8 
Bho) aoe Az hctin. d COT ara On EAS Ree P25 8 
Dysli riinnerty rec. eo els cis ee 0 43 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 70 8 
Pyremenen ses aeoe saan Rete che 0 45 8 
Ihabourorseiie sears soe eee 0 40 8 
UATE VIM ATIAN: cd eee aes Herts UP 0 43 8 
Teamster and team........ 50.05... 0 75 8 
‘bi DOLMON . Asie teih tas cao stb oaeesne 0 50 8 
Concrete finisher es. ie dass cee 0 60 8 
Motor truck driver and 5 ton truck. 2 50 8 

Motor truck driver and 1 and 2 ton 

TOUC eten 5s Beets i ea ee 1 50 8 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than Fthan 
per hour per day 
Mlactricianss)) (504 (a... fa eae 
Steamiitterscm lk 2) ee ee ie : 
Ie Olrons Ww) aed aan 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver........./..5..: 0 50 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, team and Waron... eae 1 00 8 





Dredging Little Cataraqui Bay at Kingston 
Elevator Company’s Elevator, Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 14, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $66,399.16. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in this contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings for public building at Kamsack, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 14, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,128. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in this contract. 


‘Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings for public building at Lumsden, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 14, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $978. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the Post Office at Rodney, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 17, 1931. Amount of contract, $781. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Port Credit, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior Hard- 
wood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 4, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $995. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Middleton, 
NS. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, 
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Ont. Date of contract, September 14, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,349. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “ A” (Construction, etc.) 


Guniting surface of certain walls of Port 
Colborne Elevator and marine towers and 
other work connected therewith, Port Col- 
borne, Ont. Name of contractors, EH. P. 
Muntz, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 28, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $11,557. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
INogzloment: witme sue sig oi tee $1 25 8 
Assistant nozzlemen...........-.-. 0 60 8 
Germmentioimmieny s402 ansc.cca sas aes 0 85 8 
Cemént fnisheran veneers be of ore 0 70 8 
MADOULCT Sle eet as tan ocean 0 40 8 





Post OFrFIcE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in September, 1931, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the se- 
curing of payment to the workers of fair wages, 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 

Making metal dating stamps and 


type, brass crown seals, cancellers, 
etc—Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa Ontiacuss se. ce us oe Bek Re oenem 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

dater, ete-—Pritchard-Andrews Co., 

Lied Octane, Onto. veo 128 44 


Making up and supplying letter car- 

riers’ uniforms—Wm. Scully Ltd., 

Mentred be O. aw Wiel celle te 35 36 
Mail Bag Fittings— 





F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. .. .. 519 60 
John Morrow Screw & Nut Co., 
inversols Qnty wee hie us oe bores 730 12 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, 
Ont Aegis 698 ee ERAT Po ee 1,293 52 
Baker Bros,, Ottawa aOntnor, -nae 104 00 
Scales—Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
(Ofpa Wa, Wits a2 sets ehie st eehca 140 00 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. 170 45 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. . sraracpepeney deeds ned Are 43 50 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agreements 
and schedules of wages and working con- 
ditions that have recently been received by 
the Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized ¢ach month in the Lasour GAZzErte. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the em- 
ployees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and in effect though 
not signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other inform- 
ation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—BREWERS OF REGINA 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE 
Untrren Brewery, Firour, CereaL anp Sort 
DrinK Workers or America, Locat No. 
BAe. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 1931, 


to July 2, 1933. Hither party desiring change 
to give 6( days notice prior to expiration date. 


Only union members to be employed, if avail-- 
able. If none available, extra men may be em- 
ployed and will be granted permit cards by the 
union. No discrimination to be shown em- 
ployees for upholding union principles. The 
brewers are to give preference to union-made 
material and machinery if possible and if 
quality and price are the same. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except on days when bottling is done 
when 9 hours will be worked and 5 hours on 
Saturdays. Engineers to work 8 hours per day, 
7 days per week with the exception of days: 
when bottling is carried on when 9 hours will 
constitute a day’s work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Wages: firemen $130 per month; truck driver 
$140; night watchman $90; machinist helper 
65 cents per hour; other classes included: 40 
cents for inexperienced men for first two 
months; 45 cents per hour for first year; 474 
cents for second and third year, 50 cents per 
hour after three years. 

1f necessary to reduce staff, the men will be: 
laid off in rotation in each department in a 
fair and impartial way. 

The union label will be supplied to firms. 
observing the agreement. 

‘The union reserves the right to discuss. 
grievances with the management. No strike 
or lockout to occur until a dispute has been 
referred to an arbitration board consisting of 
three members of each party and a _ neutral: 
chairman chosen by them. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontreaL, Quesec.—CerrtaIn Hat Manv- 
FACTURERS AND THE CLOTH Hat, Cap anp 
MILLINERY WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 49. 


This agreement was signed by certain ein- 
ployers and verbally accepted by others, fol- 
lowing the strike reported in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE, September, page 977. 


Agreement to be in effect from August, 1931, 
to August 15, 1932 and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party thirty 
days before August 15, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and they 
will be employed through the union. The firm 
will not give out any work to be made in a 
non-union shop. 

Hours: 44 per week. 


Except for the trial period, workers are to 
be paid by the week. The minimum wage for 
a qualified worker in the blocking departinient 
will be $40 per week. At the beginning of 
each season a committee of the union will meet 
representatives of the firm to adjust wages of 
employes whose work has entitled them to such 
an adjustment. 


When there is not sufficient work for full 
time, the available work will be equally and 
impartially divided among all workers of the 
shop. the division of work to be arranged 
between the firm and the shop committee. 


If the union is unable to supply sufficient 
help, non-union workers may be employed, but 
they inust join the union unless they are en- 
gaged during the busy season only. 

One week’s notice of leaving position to be 
given by union members. 

No worker to be discharged without sufficient 
cause before submitting the case to the board 
of adjustment which is to consist of an equal] 
number of representatives of each party and 
an impartial chairman chosen by them. 


Toronto, Onrarto—A CrrTaIN CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURER AND THE AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


This agreement was signed following the 
strike reported in the Lasour Gazerrr, August 
page 879, September page 976 and this issue 
page 1070. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 28, 
1931, to May 1, 1934, but notice of any change 
in the agreement or adjustment of the existing 
wage scale desired may be given by either party 
90 days before May 1, of any year. 


The terms are similar to those of the agree- 
ment between the Associated Clothing Manu- 
facturers and the union effective May 1, 1922 
(LaBour Gazette, August 1922, page 889) 
which has been renewed from time to time. 
This provides for: preferential union shops; 
forty four hour week; time and one-half rates 
of pay for any overtime work necessary: double 
time to be paid for work on legal holidays: ad- 
justment of all grievances through shop stewards 
and union representative with arbitration if 
not settled in three days; outside work to be 
given to contract shops employing union mem- 
bers; equal division of work among employees 
during slack seasons; regulation of hiring, dis- 
charge and absenteeism without good reason. 
A wage scale of rates for the various operations 
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provides for weekly rates ranging from $16 per 
week for general help and $18 for helpers to 
$36-$38 for cutters. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—THE MASON AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ SECTIONS OF THE BuInpErRs’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS, Masons 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMeERtcA, Loca No. 2 (BRICKLAYERS) AND’ 
No. 26 (SToNEMASONS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 8, 
1931, to December 31, 1932. If any change is 
desired, seventy days notice must be given be- 
fore December 31, 1932 and a new agreement 
made before December 1, 1932. If no agree- 
ment is reached by that date, the union is to 
send for an official representative of the Inter- 
national Union executive board to negotiate a 
settlement. 


No member of Local No. 2 will work for any- 
one who employs non-union stonemasons and no 
member of Local No. 26 will work for anyone 
employing non-union bricklayers. 

Union members will not work for employers 
laying brick by the thousand or stone by the 
toise or on a piece work basis. Employers to 
notify union for men required. 


Hours: 8 per day or night. 


Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Wages: bricklayers and stonemasons $1.10 
per hour and no union member will work for 
any employer for less. 


Wages for apprentices: from 25 cents per 
hour for first year to 60 cents during fourth 
year. 


Not more than two members of a firm will 
be permitted to lay brick. Any union member 
desiring to engage in contracting or sub-con- 
tracting must resign his union membership. 

No strike until matter’in dispute is brought 
before the joint arbitration committee. No 
sympathetic strike except under direct authority 
of the international union. 

A joint arbitration committee consisting of 
three members from Locals 2 and 26 (com- 
bined) and three members of the employers to 
be appointed and to meet whenever required. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—-VANCOUVER FLOORLAYING 
CONTRACTORS AND THE Unitrep Brotuer- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocAL 
No. 1875 (FLOORLAYERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Laspour 
GAZETTE, September, 1930, page 1092 and 
October, 1929, page 1162, with the following ex- 
eeption: 

No union member will be allowed to work on 
floors for any contractor who is not a member 
of the Master Floorlayers Association of Van- 
couver except with the written consent of both 
parties to the agreement. 

The hours and wages are unchanged, that is 
40 hours per week except during December and 
January when it is 35 hours per week. The 
wages for journeymen floorlayers and scrapers 
$1.123 per hour, finishers $1.10. 
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Vancouver, B.C.—CrERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SreaMFitters, Locat No. 170. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lapour 
GAZETTE, March, 1930, page 327, and October, 
1927, with the following exceptions: 

Overtime: the rate of payment for overtime 
is ice ne from double time to time and one- 
half. 

Wages: $9 for an 8-hour day (The rate in 
effect previously was $10). On all work figured 
before July 1, 1931, $1 per day extra will be 
paid to the local union. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND OTHER Firms ENGAGED IN SHIP 
REPAIRS AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND [Ron 
ae Union OF CanapA, Loca 
No. 1. 


This agreement which came into effect May 
15, 1929 to continue until May 15, 1930 and 


Reductions in Wages 


Reductions in wages were announced during 
September by various large employers of 
labour in the United States, to become effec- 
tive on October 1, as follows:— 

United States Steel Corporation, employing 
220,000 workers, 10 per cent reduction; 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 50,000 workers, 
10 per cent reduction; 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 10 
per cent reduction; 

General Motors Corporation, 10 to 20 per 


cent reduction for salaried employees, workers 


on an hourly wage basis not affected; 

United States Rubber Company, a 5-day 
working schedule involving a reduction in the 
earnings of 25,000 employees of about 9 per 
cent, the hourly scale remaining as before; 

American Smelting and Refining Company, 
10 per cent reduction; 

Utah Copper Company, 10 per 
duction ; 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 10 per 
cent reduction; 

General Refractories Company, 10 per cent 
reduction ; 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, about 
20,000 workers, 10 per cent reduction; 


cent re- 
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thereafter until 30 days notice by either party 
is still in effect. 

No discrimination to be shown any employee 
belonging to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week for regular 
day work. Where two or three shifts are 
worked, the second and third shifts to work 7 
hours and 10 minutes and will be paid for 8 
hours: a 40-hour week for second and third 
shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; double time thereafter. Double time 
for work on holidays. For work under certain 
conditions work to be paid at time and one- 
quarter for regular hours. 


Wages per day: acetylene welders and 
burners $6.46, acetylene welders’ helpers $4.30; 
auglesmiths $7, anglesmiths’ helpers $5.24; 
boilermakers, chippers and caulkers, rivetters: 
shipfitters, drillers and tappers $7, ironworkers’ 
helpers $5.24: holders-on $5.92; punch and 
shearmen $5.94; passer boys $3.20; reamers and 
countersinkers $5.50, rivet heaters $5.30, frame 
bender helpers $5.62, drilling out rivets $5.92. 


in the United States 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 10 per 
cent reduction; 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company (cotton 
goods), 10 per cent reductions in salaries and 
wages; and reduction in common _ stock 
dividend from 6 to 4 per cent; 

The salaries and wages of employees of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, except those re- 
ceiving under $20 a week, were to be reduced 


10 per cent from October 1. 





The following statement was issued by the 
Ontario Department of Labour recently in 
reference to the control by the Provincial 
Government of the use of benzol in industry. 
“Benzol is used principally as a solvent in 
forty-five to fifty miscellaneous industrial 
occupations, and its unrestricted use creates a 
hazard which is detrimental to the health of 
industrial workers. The Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Department of Labour is re- 
quired by law to control and regulate its use 
so as to prevent exposure to the poisonous 
vapour from this highly volatile liquid. An 
order prohibiting its use is issued only when 
conditions are such as to impair the health or 
endanger the lives of the employees.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


6 pete movement in prices during the month 
was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was somewhat lower at 
$8.03 for September, as compared with $8.20 
for August; $10.38 for September, 1930; 
$11.64 for September, 1929; $11.15 for Sep- 
tember, 1928; $10.87 for September, 1927; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. The decline 
was due mainly to a fall in the price of pota- 
toes. There were, however, less important de- 
creases in the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and 
salt pork, bacon, lard, bread, and flour. Sea- 
sonal advances occurred in the prices of eggs 
and butter, while the prices of evaporated 
apples and prunes were also somewhat higher. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $18.06 at 
the beginning of September, as compared with 
$18.30 for August; $20.75 for September, 1930; 
$2190 for September, 1929; $21.38 for Sep- 
tember, 1928; $21.05 for September, 1927; 
$21.15 for September, 1926; $21.02 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $2065 for September, 1924; 
$20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $22.37 for September, 1921; 
$26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 1918; 
and $14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due to a decrease in the price 
of wood. Little change occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again slightly lower at 70-0 for September, as 
compared with 70-9 for August; 82-1 for Sep- 
tember, 1930; 97:8 for September, 1929; 95-4 
for September, 1928; 97-1 for September, 
1927; and 98-5 for September, 1926. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five prices quotations declined, 
forty-five advanced and three hundred and 
twenty-two were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 


the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to lower prices for corn, flax, oats, wheat, 
flour, bran and shorts, which more than off- 
set higher prices for oranges, lemons and rye; 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
reduced quotations for steers, hogs, lambs, 
beaver skins and leather, which more than off- 
set higher prices for calves, canned lobsters 
and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, due mainly to reductions in 
the prices of raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, 
denim and certain woollen fabrics; the wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to lower 
prices for lumber and ground wood pulp; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
because of lower quotations for antimony, cop- 
per, lead, tin and zinc; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices for 
citric acid, copper sulphate and certain other 
chemicals. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group was somewhat higher, 
due mainly to increased prices for plate glass, 
gasoline, kerosene and anthracite coal. The 
Iron and its Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of declines in the 
prices of flour, bran, shorts, potatoes, coffee 
and silk hosiery which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of eggs, coal, gasoline and 
kerosene, and the latter owing to lower prices 
for lumber, wheat, flax, steers, hogs and cop- 
per, which more than offset advances in the 
prices of rye, calves, silver and plate glass. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods declined, mainly 
because of lower prices for wheat, oats, raw 
silk, raw cotton, steers, hogs and copper, which 
more than offset higher prices for rye, calves, 
eges, raw jute and silver. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods were also lower, due 
mainly to declines in the prices of flour, bran, 
shorts, butter, cheese, leather and citric acid. 
Canadian farm products and articles of forest 
origin were lower, while articles of marine 
origin and articles of mineral origin advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of sixroomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. ‘The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
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commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Laxsour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lapour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is ‘of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coa! oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of cther fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting. the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 


in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazetrr a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gaznrrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 
With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100°0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
(Continued on page 1150) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY.NINE CITIES IN CANADA > an aes 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the i i 
fe) EP on included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
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Cc. 
Beef, sirloi 2 1b. | 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 5 WG feces ten fata eet 
ef, sirloin... . | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6) 77-4] 81-2] 64- . . ; 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0) 55.4] 51-2 Sereectt arent 60-2| 63-4} 72-6] 75-2] 70-0} 57-8) 56-4 
Veal, shoulder | 1.“ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 18-0 97-6| 28-7| 20-2| 18-4| 18-4] 18-0] 19-4 20-6] 23-6| 24-61 22-0 16.51 10-5 
Mutton, roast. 1 | 11-8) 12-2| 10-8] 19-1 21-4) 36-8] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3| 27-0] 28-8] 30-2 28.81 30.8] 31-6] 29-4] 26-0] 24-1 
p Meee cee . . 18-0 19°5 0: 39-3 41-5 3 r , Ms . . ° = . 
Pork: salty, 5 « | 91.81 25-01 34.4] 35-2] 37-41 70-01 74-0 oe ee ie 29-3] 31-4] 28-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-1] 24-5} 22-3 
Hoe, oe 4 6| 52-6| 57-0| 52-4] 54-8] 57-21 54-0| 44-4| 43-8 
fant. aes 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-71 51-1] 58-8] 48-7] 42-5] 38. 
Lard: pure-....| 2 « | 26-2] 28-2| 40-6] 38-4| 37-4| 74-0] 73-8] 48.0] 45-0] 44-8] 49-01 40-8) 43-61 45-0] 43-8] a1c8| 28-6] 27.6 
Hogs’ frosk...| 1doz| 28.7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-71 31-7| 55.7] 70-6] 46-3| 35-8| 38.3| 43.3| dial 46.81 46-31 47-41 38-61 26-11 30.3 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2| 23-4| 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 50-8| 64-3| 44-3] 32-4 34-0] 39-2] 37-1] 42-2 a1-4| 41-3] 34-6] 22-1] 25-7 
Milk. ...;:---|6.qts.| 36:6] 39-6] 48-0] 51:6 50-4] 74-4} 90-6] 79-2] 69-0] 69-0} 69-0] 69-0] 70-2] 70-8 73.6 72.01 63-61 63-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2 Ib. | 44-2) 49-4] 62-0] 58-0 -0| 95-8|124-0| 79-6] 73-4| 72-8] 77-4| 74-6] 78-6| 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 47-2| 47-2 
me eanipared 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9| 33-9] 33-8] 52-8] 68-4) 47-3] 42-8] 41-4) 44-2] 40. 
Cheese, old....] 1 | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-8) 21-1) 33-3] 40-8 ab 30.7] 931 2] $34 .8| $31.21 §31 2 $38.2] §33-21981 <1] §29-91§23-0 
” new... -6| 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 20-1| 31-0] 38-8] 32-5| 26-6] $31 -2|§31-8)§31-2|§31 -21 §33-2|§33-21§31-1]§22-9|§23- 
Bread.) ) 4.33 15 “ | 55-51 58-5| 66-0] 61-5| 66-0/117- ; $33 -2)§31-1/§22-9/§23-0 
Flour, family../19 | 25-0{ 28-0] 33-0] 32-0| 38-0 Faas Ate ans ae ae 117-0|115-5]118-5/111-0) 98-0} 91-5 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0| 19-5] 21-0] 22-0| 24-5) 40-0] 44-0] 31-0] 28-0] 27-5) 30-5] 29-0 31-5] 3-5] 32-0| 30.5] 25.0| 25.0 
Rico....;.--.7-] 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4) 11-4 13-2| 23-8] 33-4| 19-0] 18-6] §20-4|§22-01§21-8) $21 -4|§20-8) §20-8|§20-2) §18-2|§18-2 
a Pigked. =: 2“ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-2] 17-8| 17-6] 16-8] 15-6| 16-0] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 11-8] 11:8 
pated] 1“ | Of) 7-7) 11-8 12-0| 13-7| 23-2] 29-5| 20-7| 25-0] 19-6] 20-5] 19-8| 19-0] 21-7] 21-5] 20-0] 16-9] 17-3 
jum Size...-] 1“ | 11-5] 9-0] 9-9 11-9] 13-2] 18-3] 27-2| 18-0] 20-1] 18-4] 15-9] 15-8] 14-7] 13-6] 14-2]. 15-2] 11-8] 12-2 
Tet. ke 4 « | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6| 29-61 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 32-8] 31-6] 32-8] 31-2| 28-4] 25- 
eee ae al aa ool a al tac asco] as-ol 46-0] 18-01 tdeah dO] Ea 
Tea, black.....| 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3} 8-7| 8-91 9-9] 15-2] 15-5] 13-7| 14-2/§17-0|§18-0]§18-0]§17-8/§17-8|§17-6|§14-8|§13-7|§13-6 
Tea green.....) ¢ “ | 8-7| 8-7} 9-1] 9-3) 9-8] 14-5| 17-1) 15-0] 15-6|§17-0]$18-0] §18-0]§17-8|§17-8|$17-6|§14-8|§13-7|813-6 
Colles. ...ias t «| g-6| 8-8] 8-91 9-4] 10-1| 11-4| 15-6] 13-7] 13-3 13-4) 15-4] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2] 15-1] 14-0] 12-3] 12-0 
Potatoes bag! 24-1| 28-0} 30-3] 36-0| 34.3] 70-7| 81-2| 83-4 48-2| 66-3] 54-7) 74-4] 59-2] 49-6] 75- .3| 32- 
9-6] 75-0| 53-9] 45-3) 32-3 
Vinegar Yeqt.|.-7| +7] =7 -8} -8| -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) -9) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 
cCieer  GeEMIbehlisel Soles | 8.1 8.l-$ bes des ss sis |s 
All Foods.....|...... 5°48| 5-96 6-95| 7-34] 7.83|13-31/15-95|11 -82|10-28/10-46|10-81|10-94|10-87)11-15|11-64/10-38] 8-20) 8-03 
Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.} 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-8] 4-9) 4-4] 4-0) 4-0] 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 41 3-9 3-9 
Coal, anthra- Be ih 
tite as n- i ton] 89-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-5 77.9|118-3]109-3\117-8|111-2/104-3|105-1|101-7|101-3]100-3|100-2]101-1) 99-4 
pine ee « « | 91-1] 32-3] 35-01 38-7] 37-21 60-81 85-6) 74-9] 75-1] 70-8| 63-2] 63-2) 63-4] 62-9] 62-8] 62-4] 60-6) 60-6 
Wood, hard....} “ed. | 32-5) 35-3) 38-8) 42-5 49-8) 72-1) 83-1| 83-2) 78-6) 79-3] 76-2 75-7| 75-5) 75-6] 76-0! 76-5| 71-5] 71-1 
Wood, soft.....| | 22-6| 28-5] 20-4] 30-6] 31-4] 54-1) 66-2] 61-4] 59-6) 58-9] 55-6] 55-8] 55-9] 55-7) 54-4) 54-4 63-6) 52-6 
Goalie). £055 t gal | 24-0] 24-3] 24-4| 23-7] 23-6] 28-0] 39-2] 32-2| 31-0) 30-4] 30-3| 31-3] 31-2] 31-0| 31-0) 30-8] 28-0] 27-8 
Fuel and crimcmmemingiesc is | el scl 8 | $2.18 oe) 80] es asses 
sights (AiG. ae 1°50| 1°63| 1°76| 1-91| 1.89] 2-93| 3-92| 3-61| 3-62| 3-51| 3-30] 3-31] 3-28] 3-27] 3-25| 3-24) 3-15] 3-12 
$ Piel he oe el $ | sot. $ Hos $|s | 
Rent.......... + mo..| 2°37] 2-89| 4-05] 4-75| 4-59| 4-82| 6-45] 6-90| 6-96 6-96) 6-88] 6-85] 6-86) 6-93) 6-98) 7-08) 6-91) 6-87 
HC IMECIO et | Ges cS S$ | 8 Le SLL 8 Sse es 
+iTotals....... 9-37{10-50]12-79]14-02|14-38 21-11] 26-38 22-37]20-90 20-97 21-02 21-15 24-05 2138/2190 20-75 18-30|18-06 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 














1 
: $ $ $ $ | $ | $ $ $ $ | $ | $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82| 7-29] 7-66 13-51/16-37/12-06|10-35) 10-80 10-99'11-17|10-85|11-11)11-55/10-78} 8-61) 8-58 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34} 6-75|11-72,14-13/10-56) 9-66 9-35)10-03;10:43} 9-86) 9-90/10-52| 9-93) 8-36 8-50 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04 7-70! 13-21) 15-58] 11-83/ 10-36) 10-84 10-89, 10-87 10-90/11-08/11-42|10-55| 8-26) 8-28 
Quebec.........+-06+- 5-15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87 7-35|12-70 15-03/11-08| 9-78] 9-84)10-13) 10-20) 10-09) 10-35 10-61] 9-56] 7-55) 7-42 
Ontario..........+.+- 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-77)13-27/15-91 11-97|10- 1810-52, 10-66 10-98/10-92)11-17|11-60 10-36) 8-10) 7-94 
Manitoba.2.20.....<. 5-85| 6-19] 7-46| 7-87| 8-15'12-86)16-65)11-42) 9-75) 9-88 10-34/10-13/10-27|10-83|11-41} 9-75] 7-90) 7-63 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-29 13-10)16-05/11-42) 9-92/10-11 10-71/10-99|10-81|11-29|12-02/10-26} 7-69) 7-74 
Alberta! -i)shit ot 5 osre 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-15|13-32)15-60 11-27/10-00) 9-95 10-85/10-68, 10-62|11-22)12-10|10-44| 8-10) 7-64 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13} 9-04)14-28 a aa 11-59|11-37/12-19]}11-87|12-01)12-16) 12-84 11-34] 9-16} 9-10 





pie (oak emailed te he beet pul tke de ee 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *for electric light and gas see text. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Beef Pork Bacon 
IN FCA ie she WOE fo oe Ay ys 
LOCALITY ce aise g | & FSiokil Mikes sgt s st By 
® & 4s aS Bo Se at B, Spi eS | oe + 2 TS 2 
@o)26/ 86) 5s] ado) a5 | ae | Ss | 830) aoa] ac | 30 
a ars og | So an n+ sh -+ gk= ya hon) re 
Cet Seen eee fo Meret Yh Bs 38 £3 a 8 BAN) 5 IRAE fo ee ce 
Eo | Ol te | I ee oll. Be 38 22° (Saale aed ie aa 
a) a} ae 7) 2) > = fy 3) AQ Q jan) 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28:2 | 23-0 | 20-9 | 14-5 | 11-8 16°5 24-1 22:3 21:9 28-0 31-9 53-1 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 33-3 | 26-3 | 24:8 | 18-2 | 14-4 14-0 25°6 26-0 23:5 27°3 30-3 52-2 
I—Syidney se StS ce Us 32-4 | 25-8 | 24-6 | 19-5 | 15-9 13 25 25-7 233 27-9 29-3 55-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... SH GFW 2 6 RLSM EGS ae te VP hee, SRN 25 25 28-8 52 
S= A naherst rod e348 Fak Le, sk | eke eee ae, ern ROI rete cca Regen Ate OM AS OR Se 22 25 ZEBN SO 
A Pl alilaxinibe sac 6e ie 35-8 | 26-4 | 25-6 | 19 15-4 15 26-2 26-2 20:8 27-1 30:3 54-5 
Oe Windsorth shia di sie. alse otes | ete need Mee eaten Mat Gees [tenets ele kode. ahi sbee aie at's ets alae 25 30 32-5 45 
GA PUTO Bae eas 8 oh oe Vee | ee GRAAL Neal eRe OMI omer aene I EIAES ATAU Lest EIh Cunt UB. este gies 25-1 28-7 32-8 53°8 
7—P.H.1.—Charlottetown.| 30:8 | 25-6 | 25-4 | 17-6 | 16-5 OTRAS Feo cee 27:2 21 27 30 51-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-9 | 24-6 | 23-2 | 17-8 | 18-9 15-5 21-7 23°8 22°6 28-3 31-7 54-1 
8-—Moncton an ees 30 25 22 18 TRE | st ee 25 21-2 27-3 27-5 51-2 
Bb, JONG etd wie sds aiace =p 33-5 | 25 22-5) 17 12-7 TU Ae eae 24-5 25-2 26-7 33-4 56 
10—Fredericton............ 35-8 | 25 25 16-8 | 12-8 14 21-7 24-2 22-6 31-1 34-2 54-2 
Ti Bathurstyee. sass sate ¢ 28-3 | 23-3 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 15 TO a ne, Bae 21-3 21:3 28 31-7 55 
Quebec (average)............ 25-6 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 13-5 | 10-3 11-3 22-5 19-2 19-4 27-4 29-9 55-3 
12—Quebec............00: 25-8 | 24 20:9 | 15-7 | 10-4 14 25 20-1 21-1 28-9 30-9 52 
183—Three Rivers.......... 25-4 | 20-8 | 21-7 | 14-1 | 10-7 15-2 22-8 19-4 19-4 30 33-3 57°6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31 DUDA OORie! Peeks 16-7 | 12-7 11 20 18 21-7 27 31-2 61 
15—Sorel..... Mees Sataiale slope 25 25 25 12 7 10 25 18 21 27°5 30 56-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21 18-3 | 19-3 | 13 10-7 10-7 17:5 17 15 29-3 31-7 52-5 
ReHSti ola. MR ee 28-3 | 24 18-7 | 12-5 | 11 iI 7 (Nas a a 21 17-5 25-6 28-6 54-3 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20 20 18 Ded hive.... 9 20 16 18-8 28 28 52 
1V— Montreal ind a. ab .emioe 29-1 | 24-7 | 26-1 | 13-4} 10-2 8-9 25-9 20-7 19-8 26 28 57 
rs Vane 2 ht ay EE ee 24-1 | 21-4 | 22-3 | 14-7 9-9 9-3 23-4 22-4 20-2 24-3 27-4 55 
Ontario (average)............ 28-8 | 23-3 | 20-7 | 14-5 | 11-5 18-1 24-9 23-0 22:0 20°8 29-4 52-7 
ZO ttawa 705 tp ae oe 29-7 | 24-3 | 22-8 | 14:9]. 9-1 15-8 PAH 21-2 18-7 25-6 29-4 54-8 
22—Brockville }) 224.) 03 33-2) | 27 25-7 | 14-9] 9-8 LOR Mee. : 23-7 20 32:8 34 55 
23— Kingston eS ACA E. 29-5 | 23-7 | 21-5 | 15-4 | 10-5 14-4 24 21-9 18-6 22-9 26-4 50 
24—Belleville.............. 24 19-3 | 21 12:7] 9 17-3 92-5 23 20 27-7 31:3 54 
25—Peterborough.......... 30 PERI At 14-4 | 10-8 17 25-7 23-4 22-7 27-6 31-2 50°8 
26—Oshawa He gb eh wis ahels af 29-3 | 24-3 | 19-3 | 14-2 | 16-3 RE a a Beet ee 21-7 20 31-6 33°8 54-4 
27 OR Lia PAL BT Muth 98-2 | 22-2 | 20-5 | 15-7 | 12-5] 20-5} 28-7] 25-5 | 21-2] 24-8] 28-2) 51 
28--Dorontey: 2): hiagighe ss 30:7 | 24 99-1 | 14-3 | 13-3 17:9 25 23 «3 20 27-6 33:7 54-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 31 25-4 | 22 16:6 | 8-9 be ed ee 24 25 25-9 29-4 56-9 
30—St. Catharines......... 27-8 | 21-7 | 21-5 | 14-4] 9-8 17-4 24-5 23-2 18-8 22°7 25:3 48-9 
31—Hamilton.............. 30-3 | 24-4 | 92-4 | 15-4] 13-1] 18-4] 21-8] 98-7 ]........ 23-9 | 28-6] 51-8 
32-—Brantiord ci eaee os ok 28-9 | 23-3 | 19-9 | 15 11-2 18-6 97-4 29-7 25 25-4 28-6 53-2 
335 -Galt hi deat aed fe ese 24 93 16 14 18-3 24 26 28 26-1 29-4 54-5 
24--Grttel phy Wy lye o¥ hbintire a 28-8 | 24 19-8 | 13-8 | 12-7 18-2 92 20 22-3 22-9 27-8 48-9 
35—Kitchener.............. 25-9 | 21-9 | 17-9 | 13-9 | 10-8 | 16 O76 Wo Ot een yn aes 21-6| 25-2] 49-8 
36—Woodstock,..........+. 29 93-9 | 19:5 | 14-9 | 11:6 i a ee 99-5 25 21-8 25-9 53.1 
37—Stratford............... 28-5 | 23-3 | 18-1 | 13-9 | 12 20 25 origy |, (h66e. 24-9 | 29-4] 50 
Do pUONGOW.ameh Gee Reet cc oe 99-6 | 23-6 | 21 (CHO | wala beak 18-1 93.7 22-4 21 25 29-4 54:5 
39—St. Thomas............ 28 | 23-5] 19-7| 14-5| 11-8] 18 26-5 | 24 20 94-5| 27-9] 55-3 
40—CBatham 0.02. 408)..<0 25-2) 91-7 | 19-2] 14-7| 9-9 19-2 93-6 99-5 20-7 23-9 28-4 48-4 
AW ind sors 8 ine Lilac ct OF 1 OcO Med sean dt sebul) 113 16-8 25 91-9 16 22-1 26-3 50-1 
cL GA OR Se 98-8 | 92-5 | 21-3 | 15-4 | 11-8 19-1 25-7 24 21-2 22-7 26-3 52 
43—Owen Sound............ 25 20 20 13 M7 20-3 20 22-3 21-7 25-8 28°8 50:8 
AA NOrtap Bayi eek ee 30 93-5 | 18-5 | 10 8 16-5 4 20 91-3 26°5 29 50-5 
45-——Budbiity ¢.), sk. oleae 30 94:5 | 99-21 15-4 | 11-2 TMM Male” fond 26-2 23 24-9 29-6 55:1 
A6-7Cobalt,. onutuecow soeisign ih 99-2 | 94-2 | 19-3 | 15-7 | 13 (iC Naat Be ae 94-2 24-6 25-9 30-1 54-8 
47—Timmins...... Se Me at 39.5 | 95 23 16-2 | 14-5 92-5 39 95-5 93-4 29-1 32-6 52-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 99 94-2 | 90-1 | 13-8 | 10-8 19-7 26-7 24-4 95-7 29-3 32-6 54-2 
40-—Port Arthur sir a 96-6 | 92-6 | 17-6 | 15 Tied 15-2 25 20-1 95-4 Pf at tal beer at coer 56-6 
b0—-Fort (Williams. .5 6). 44; 30 93.6 | 92 15 13-6 17-3 93.5 94.2 23-8 29-3 34-6 55 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-9 | 19-0 | 19-2 | 13-2] 10-3] 13-3] 21-5} 19-9] 18-7] 26-1] 31:0] 32-4 
51— Winnipeg TOMS ae ee 97 AN OOS Noe tl a gekalel Oe 84 13-2 19-6 19-3 18-3 27-4 32-5 51-6 
Dat OTe COR 5.4 koh od Cassin | 99.4 | 17-6| 18-3 | 13-2 | 9-8 13-4 23.3 20-4 19 24-7 29-4 53-1 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 24-2 | 19-3} 17-2] 11-6] 9-3] 13-8] 19-9} 18-8| 18-3) 29-7] 34:3) 51-9 
Dire Seta ated Ler aihen co: 23 {SOU Gcael (Psa OG 12-3 21-1 1754 eee 26-5 30:3 50-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 95 20 20 12 10 15 20 20 20 36°7 43-3 50 
55—Saskatoon.............. 19:8] 15:9'| 455 4010-7 17-5 11-9 18-6 172 15 27-9 32 50:1 
56-—Moose daw ciccituwes oo 28-8 | 22-8 | 17 12-2 110-3 16 20 20-7 20 27-6 31-5 56:4 
Alberta (average)............ 24-5 | 19-8 | 17-2|12-2| 9-8| 15-3] 20-6] 19-6] 20-6] 30-3) 35-0) 49-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 92-5 | 17-3 | 15-5 | 12-5 | 9-8 15-5 20-5 20 99-5 31-7 37-5 51 
58—Drumbheller............ 99.7) Qe ae 12 9 15 19 18-3 19 27-5 31-3 49 
50—Hdmonton 42/1) Me/s0.4 25-2 | 20-6 | 19-3 | 12-1 | 10-2 14-9 24-6 19-1 20 31-4 35 47-7 
60--Calgary i tick 44 4s a 95-2 | 20-2 | 17-3 | 12-6 | 11-3 16-1 19 91-8 16-6 29-7 34-2 50 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-8 | 22-3 | 16-9 | 12 8.8 14-8 19-8 18-8 25 31 36-9 50-7 
British Columbia (average) | 39.4 | 25.0 | 22-4 | 15-6 | 14-3 20-6 28-5 24-9 26-2 36-1 41-7 55°53 
62+—Wermias.. F200: 61 sae 30 25 18 15 12-5 15 25 25 99.3 36 42-5 55 
63—Nelson..........-...++. 31-5 | 25-8 | 23-8 | 15-8 | 13 20:9] 31-3] 26-3] 25 31 39-2 | 55-8 
64—Trail........ a 20 hy See a 99-3 | 94 22 16-7 1°17 19 29 26-3 25 36-6 42 54 
65—New Westminster...... 99-5 | 25-8 | 21 15 14-3 19 25 21-1 99-4 33-6 40-3 55-8 
66—Vancouver............. 30-1 | 23-7 | 21-4 | 14-4] 14-4] 21-2] 28-2] 923 24-9 | 36:3] 42-6] 56-4 
67—Victoria............+.4. 30-9 | 23-9} 21-5 | 13-4] 12-7] 20-3] 27-3] 22-3} 22 33-7 | 37-2] + 64-7 
68—Nanaimo............... 2007) 196 Sul eo uals 18-3 27 30 26 30 39-3 43-1 58-8 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 80-8 | 25-7 | 24 16-7 | 12 22-3 32-3 29-3 31 42-6 46-4 53-3 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 
Fish Eggs Butter 
Ta) 2 Fy a SES - a s 
=] 4 _ oe * > = Shes eS. | a a = - = 
eh Bees k ra w a) aA BOQ | se 12s +S ay = 
weal fe | sos) a | 8. 3 |e 3] es | 88. /8..1 88/38 | 8 
ute OM. ahah Eo” ES iro Bh D / =e ars ~2 ON a hie tes See 
Oo.n.8 | S62 | 5.8 Eee) o 2 |oope8|) & neo | MH WO) £5 A Ow 
Sao) B= | O98] 2m ae a= logc7 rey a i aa = c=) (ere op -62 3 
SOs Laas see | Seal bene Se |S5o5| ve | aes lesSe) ve | PEs| oe 
SE aor ae ae lee pire ss = a Fes [8205 le aa &é 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-9 26-0 17-2 17-2 55-6 19-9 28-1 13-8 30-3 95-7 10-5 23-6 27. 
13-6 RS fe ay. See es 56-7 17-5 21-0 14-7 34-7 30-7 10-7 24-0 tly 
12-5 BD | Be ee Bead | aie ies ipl 55 15 19-5 14 37:7 31-2 |a 12-9 Day 98-81 1 
12 55: hb Ae Lh emer row ee sib ees. 29-8 14-6 35-8 30 10-12 26 29-7 | 2 
oR Bes Le lh Sees ee 20 19-2 14 32-2 29-3 9 25 29-4 | 3 
16-2 30) Hh. tahd. ci. Seite GO) br ate 9 tuk... nS a 37-3 32 la 12-5 20 28-9 | 4 
et Le a. eee 3 oe 20 15 5 Wig ie » rf 30.8 6 
eee eae, Ree, eee | I ee BBR... « 34-4 15-5 31 25-3 | 9-10 25 98:2) 7 
15-7 35-0: }.8. 88.5: 1. eee. 53-3 18-3 30-9 13-6 32-5 25-8 10-9 24-4 26-3 
20 es ee ee 60 17-3 24-3 14-4 33 26-5 11 25 28-7 | 8 
ent. AO Bee Ee oh a es 17-3 38-3 12-2 36-1 30-2 la 12-5 22-8 28 9 
HF Sh. W Bs. cal Peete . 20-3 30-1 14-2 28-3 26-5 10 25-5 26-8 + 
Ry a Pe ee On OS te a | Ae ee ed |e 20 10. us sect ee 
13-0 26:5 bas. «1. ekine 57: 20-5 23-0 15-3 30-7 27:2 9-1 23-0 25-2 
AY Le Ce ee OS eed fe 20-7 25-3 15-3 32-6 97-1 |b 12 21-5 24-8 |12 
Feds ON Re, OE, Oa Elta BNR rs ORCI MOL Ui last. & SLs) 0's 20 16-7 32-7 98.4 Ih 10 .. ncmaell. beoeeesbiee 
male © as Pe aie MA eee eo Sais es) 0. i ae See Aa et 20. ac. Ord 21-5 24-9 + 
NS, RR Bee a es ee a a a 16: 2 PRRs in eras Ft" 5 
5, ey Se es ee ae ee ec) bee, aes Oe oe eae 21:6 14-3 27 26 |b 6 25 25-1 |16 
OS as I ee eer er ting Be st 18 27-9 15-1 32:3 96-9.1b oe 23-5 24-4 {17 
rt” ee re eee ek ed Ba ee 20 18-3 15:5 26-5 24:5 8 22-3 24-9 {18 
11 Pi ie Wile odie Be Aaa 60 20-9 26 14-1 35-9 98-9} 10-11 26 27-3 |19 
15 30 Mae We he aR 55 22-7 20-5 14-6 31-3 96:3 Ib 11 21 25-1 |20 
18-5 28-4 90°31. 128... 1. Bites 18-8 30-5 13-2 29-5 25-6 10°5 24-4 26-9 
et ae ee ee eee fe 0 Bs ae ee. 882 12-5 36 27°8 11 25-5 26-8 |21 
Ree sk 30 20 40:1), Same e 17 25-6 15-8 OT Tae Gan 8 | 1. canine Sahes 
ae fee 25 90. Pere). Rees 18 24-2 12-9 27-2 92-7 10 21:7 25-4 123 
Su eee Vi cen MSMR Warr detente Ue <i abo eg 29-2 14-1 29-6 26-1la 7-8 27-7 26-5 |24 
TB 8 POs Bh coset Ae eohie|| RUSE eames etane pieterie = = Ie Bt ess, < 27-7 14-3 25-2 22-1 10 22-7 25-3 |25 
SR Te eee a SE ir BO A Bikes | 82:9 15-4 29 a4 ab 10-5 3 Ry : 4 
Ty Cae Ge ee geo ory fee me) pete) a ae ee ee 29-8 14-1 26-2 24+ 10 8 5 (27 
Ramee. Rad Soni 19°57 | Soa ae. || es ie) fh 34-8 13-3 32-7 26-4 11 22-7 29-9 |28 
it ae. Se ee WY eg BS RR Fhe) 0 ee or 26-7 12-4 32-3 31-7 11 25-5 27-7 |29 
17 28 20. 1. ris .21. eee 18 33 11-4 32-5 29-6 11 25 26-7 |30 
eS es ee oc Oe a Ale och || gee ere 36:4 12-5 30 26-7 11 24-3 28-1 31 
2 ae Dr aa es oh aR Sra EA nc)! 2 cl geeraeel Nee e ea 28-4 11-2 26-7 24 10 23-7 26-1 132 
ont, Tee Wee ee OE ee a oe) oe ee 18 29-9 12-4 2 x 24:6 a 11-8 a tes . 
ee Ee OR eh eo Gig SM Seo EL Rw « « 32-1 11-3 27: 25° 10 24-5 26-9 [84 
See =| Roddie > 05.) Sees. eee PR ot 8 11-3 26:5 19-3 9 23 26-5 [85 
BR. | RE, ch) Ren calf Renta ee eas [IO PR Benet 32-6 11-6 23-7 20-7 9 oy. sata nee-SaeS 
0 RE a ee PE od erect | Gite. 50’ Bol o5 & > wee Le ee 29-1 12-3 26:5 22-3 10 23-3 25-7 |37 
PUN GA Mae en Pee Pes eee oe cae. 18 34-3 12-3 27-8 25-3 9 24-3 26-3 [388 
|e ae el Se oe ee Oo 36-9 13-3 26-4 22-8 10 28-2 27-9 |39 
Ane MRE RE ALOT meh ses allla on Sane (ok 12240 nee fee sis aera 30:3 12-1 24-1 18-2 10 24-6 97. \40 
ene A AAS» 90. Mei cbs eee es. HBB 2 10-9 30 26-9 tL lic, scapeeeaael 
SB | OE, oo AE ORES om Lottie Pacts hemeeitetiens liom ewe ecersll Rhames es! 34:8 14-6 26-5 25 10 25 97-7 |42 
A) i ee Oe 8 A Gee. ee, 6 ee ee Meee 31-9 13-3 22-8 19 10 25 26-3 |43 
OT BAT, cst Baden cols tem te tale eee 22 36-5 13 34-3 30 11 23 25944 
od ee ae yt Meek gee) Wee (abe? ba aee k 14 35-2 30-5 13. VP seabed meee 
cans: CT ee ee es ag a aa ee ee ee Ted 13-2 38:3 91-8 lab 12°6 }..0.+.«ape2ebereo 
Se ee ee ee emaie 2 Se 23 23-9 16-7 32-5 98-5 la 14:3 |... -cumis} enep-4ene- 
RMR Ree, 2, re a Ae ee Oe a eee ee MS oa 16-5 34-4 28:7 11 25 28-5 |48 
Je eS ye et ee eS ee sot peal 14-2 35 98-2 ja 11-1 22+5 26-7 |49 
. bk La RR ee 19. Jf SAE ae 20 26-3 13-6 33 98-3 ja 11-1 25 27-2 50 
20-5 26-7 17-11 wat... teats 16-2 25-2 11-2 26-6 22-9 10-5 21-9 26.2 
16 OF-2 | uido-8 | G2. eer ae 17-3 | 28 11-2| 28:4] 24-2 |b 11 23-3 | 26-8 |51 
25 26-2 Re Pe oe 6 ae 15 22-4 11-1 24-8 21-6 10 20-5 25-5 |82 
22-4 24:0 11-5 13-8. eae. 21-4 24-5 12-3 24-7 19-7 1-1 19-4 26-0 | 
21 24-4 10 12:5) Bien 21-5 30-6 10-8 28 92  |11-12 20 25-8 |53 
25 22-5 1-61 Eee 21-5 20 15 22 17-9 10 19-6 28-3 |54 
21-3 24 10:5 tan pene 21:3 18-2 11:6 24 18-1 11 17-1 22-9 |55 
yee 25 fc ek ey a Creer. oR ok eed "ig hy A eames come hime 12 21 26-8 56 
24-4 25-1 14-2 49:0.1.2:0:. 8 22-2 28-4 13-1 25-5 18-8 9-8 20-3 26-9 
25 Pye em dees Bee dod © Cpe 25 97-6| 14-1] 21-8] 14 10 19:3 | 29-3 [7 
26-5 22-5 15 ie Be 23-3 21-3 13-5 21-7 16-6 11 16-7 24-9 |9 
25 ae a oe he AY a 21-2| 25-5| 12-6] 25-8| 20-3} 10 20-4 | 25-7 |e 
24-7 27-4 15 De OP RO. ae 21-2 32-4 11-6 27:5 19-2 10 21 27-8 = 
21 23-2 12-5 a eo es 20:5 35 13-6 30:9 pate | 8 23-9 27 
18-3 22-2 15-0 BS5S Pree 21-0 30-9 15-2 34-9 29-7 12-4 26-6 29-8 


» Mxecelg © she Ee erccauaiis =e [tre .ecehave a) Sf) e(@le mia) eel e/1is e,6ie) es) M4 fees 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











s 3 ad Z __ Canned Vegetables 
° om I Go oe) 
a Q Q R (oy a es ! 2 
Ro os 1 3 £5 26; 34] 8 i 
Locality a A 5 330 g ba 2 rk x 8 a 
Seo Se Meee ae | ae | ee aBtaet | balan | pee 
es | of | 8 | Soa] v8 | So |] Se | 88 | BA] NE 
$3 | gs | ah | see] Se] os | 28] fs go | gy 
ae | 98 | Ba] 3285 gs | 8 a ge | Ge | “Ses 6 
6) faa) 07) fx fon be H Ay Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23:0 ja 6-1 16-7 3-1 5-0 9-1 11-6 12-7 11-7 13-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°% 6-9 16-6 3-4 5:0 9-2 13-7 14-2 11-7 14-2 
N==SVGneEyn ee. cod ees heehee. 22-9 7:3 16 3-2 4-9 8-9 14-5 13-4 11 13-4 
2—New Glasgow............eeeee0% 22-2 16-7-7-3 16-6 3-4 5 8-8 12-6 14-4 11-7 14-7 
3——Amherst eyes. os or sn kak niles 19-7 6-7 15 3°3 4-7 8-7 12-5 13-8 10-6 13-8 
A——PHalifax) 6.50. beeen teereres ze 24 6-7 17 3-4 5:3 9-7 12-7 14-1 11-5 13-6 
D— Windsor sem. shen ci eis ae tcictonee 22-5 16-7-7-3 18-7 3-8 5-3 10 16-5 16 14-7 15-7 
Ga ETULO io Mocs Gace ke on ee odes 25 6:7 16-4 3-4 5 9-2 13-4 13-6 10-4 13-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 24-6 16-7-7-3 19 3-4 5 10 15 15 13 14-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-0 7-0 16-2 3:5 4-9 9-0 13-2 11-8 10-8 12-3 
B--Moncton fee each ko at wee 21 =‘ |6-7-7-3 16:3 3-6 5-1 9-5 13-7 13-6 10-2 13-4 
9—Saintvohn....... cies «Ate oats os 20-4 7-3 17 3-3 5 8-3 11-3 11 9-5 10-6 
10—Fredericton................000 22°4 16-7-7-3 16-4 3°6 5 9 14-1 12-6 10:3 12-4 
11=—Bathursts secs sane. oes ate 20 6-7 15 3°5 4:5 9 13-5 10 13 12-7 
Quebec (average)...............000. 19-9 5-1 15-4 3-3 5-3 8-1 11-5 10-6 11-3 12-2 
d2=-Quewecs hes i.c duis con a ae eters fo 22-4 6-7 15-3 3°6 5-6 8-9 11-6 10:1 10-8 12-1 
18—Three Rivers..............000- PA VSTA| a7 er Cf 16-4 A eee ole 7:8 10-9 11-2 13-6 14 
14—Sherbrooke..............22000- 18-7 5 14 3 5-3 8-1 12-8 11-1 11-8 14 
1D GOrel Pa die aica eee LL Miche whem 17-7 5-2 17-6 3-5 5 vf 10-4 10-3 10-5 12 
16-—=St-Eivacmther.: ss 25 dete os 21-4 4 14-7 2-8 6 8-7 12-1 10:3 | 11-2 12-6 
17-==StsJGOn' Bhs oh} cous owls tenes 15-6 |4-7-5-3 16-2 2-9 4-5 8-1 11-7 10-7 12-5 11:3 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-8 4-3 14-4 3-2 5-7 6-5 10:7 10-7 10 10-5 
19—Montrealess<:. i celk.. 3 Bees. 22-5 6-6-7 17 3°7 5-1 9-5 11-1 11 11-3 12-8 
DOS EDUL 3: eee, ods sine Kook ae ae 19-2 |4-7-6 12-7 3-4 5 8-4 12-6 10-1 9-9 10-3 
Ontario (average).............0cc00. 23-1 5-7 16-2 2°8 4-8 9-8 12-1 12-3 10-9 12-9 
OUR War Ors 25 5's sb beeele pote ss 26-3 15-3-7-3 18-3 3°8 5-2 10-5 11-5 11-7 11-1 13-2 
22 TOC VINOss<as os ot ue cc eieoes 19-2 |4-5-5-1 13-7 2-9 4-8 9-7 12 11-3 11-3 12-8 
23 —MAINESCONG Ss od cece es okt dete oe 18-5 5:3 14-8 3-2 4-8 8-6 11-2 11-3 10 12 
ZA BellaVill@sn. sheik ss s oan oes 6 6 21-2 5 16-4 2:6 4-9 10-1 11-8 10-5 9-9 11-5 
25—Peterborough...............06- 20-3 4-7 14-8 2-8 4-2 9-7 12-3 12-1 10-2 12-6 
26—Oshawa.).....ciscccessecsvecce 26:7 |4-7-6-7 15 2-4 5-5 9-7 10-3 12-7 10:4 12-9 
22 5-3-6 16-7 2°8 4-5 10 12-7 ab hoys 10-8 12-1 
27-8 |6-7-7-3 17-2 3-1 4-9 9-8 11-2 12-5 11-2 13 
26-4 6:7 17-2 2-6 4-8 9-4 13-2 11-9 9-7 12-7 
21-2 4-7 16-8 2-7 4-6 9-3 11-5 11:3 9-7 12-4 
28-6 |5-3-6-7 17-7 2-6 4-9 10 11-1 12-1 11-2 13-2 
26:6 |4-7-6-7 15-9 2-3 4-3 10 11-9 10-9 10-2 12-4 
26 6 17-1 2-7 4-9 10-6 11-9 13-2 10-4 13 
S4——Guelpins Bee .ieey.s Sook meee 25-4 5-3 17-5 2-6 5 10 11-8 12-2 11 13-6 
BOT -MMItCHONOE ...6 acces ee sh wees 92-5 6 17-2 2°5 5-1 9-9 12-9 13 11-6 12-9 
36—Woodstock, ..$s.2b..5sk lee 23-2 4-5-3 15-5 2-4 4-7 9-5 12-6 12-5 10:8 18-3 
37-—Stratiorditessss. cae oa sb ees 22 =+|4-7-6 17-5 2-5 5 10-7 12-2 14-1 12-1 13-7 
SO—HLONGOM ies, cab oa the eh ae Mote. 22-9 |5-3-6 17-4 2-4 4-5 9-6 11-7 12-1 10-9 12-6 
B9=St.. Thomas. ....dsh.. se Sete «- 21°38 5-3 17-6 2-6 4-6 10-1 12-3 13-4 11-6 13-7 
40—Chatham Seale Sioa ete ss abe Medetote cic 20-1 4-5-3 16-3 2D 4-8 10:1 13-3 12-5 10-7 13-3 
41—Windsor i 6EV ER ER eRe a ah. et es 21-8 |6-7-7-3 16-7 2°5 4-7 9-3 12-4 11-8 10-5 11-3 
AD——SAENia: elie as be ae 5 oily Soe o: 22 6-7 15-5 2-2 5 9-3 11-1 13-2 12-2 13-8 
43—Owen Sound. 3! oc dse date coeec- 23-7 |5-3-6 16-7 2-6 4-5 11 11 13 12 13-6 
44 INORG Bay sc. is dsbede sie ake colette oc 23-8 5:3 15 3°6 5-3 10-7 13-1 12-3 10:4 13-2 
AS—SUGADULY ss5s oo toate ca sh teen oe 21 6-6-7 15-7 3-6 5:5 9 15 11-5 11-1 13-4 
46—Cobalt isibble diary otal atope Biatete te atate, as 22-5 6-7 15 Os Aeiiareeie watts 9-3 15-5 12-7 10-5 13-4 
47 —PMMLING, 65 «2.54 see ae Oa ee 21-5 6-7 14 3:5 4-5 8-8 10 13-1 12:2 13-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-8 15-3-6 16 3-4 5-4 11-5 13-1 12-8 11-4 13-1 
aO>-Port Atha, «5 b'.\ 5.2). Ge ee 22-3 5-3 16 3-1 4-6 9-6 11-2 12-4 11 13 
60—Hort William.) .!.....2.).0s6e00- 23-1 5-3 16 3-1 5 9-4 10:5 12-6 11-3 12-8 
Manitoba (average) & IR os ole Mae e 23°9 5:9 17-4 3-1 5-2 10-1 10-9 14-8 13-2 15-6 
Cl Winniperes sts seks Seb eee 24-7 15-6-6 16-7 3 5-1 10-4 10-9 14-8 12-8 15-8 
O2—- Brandon Seis voc aoe ew es 23-1 |5-6-6-2 18. 3°1 5-3 9-7 10-9 14-8 13-5 15-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-8 6-3 17-3 3-0 5-2 10-3 12-0 14-9 14-0 15-5 
Bo OSI, 2. a bbc Moke a Seams 25° ORB i6° (lon. Bees. 2-9 6 12-8 12-8 14-5 13-9 14 
54—Prince Albert 2 5-7 19 2-9 5 8-8 12-9 15-4 14-5 15-8 
55—Saskatoon...... 22-2 6-7 15 3-1 4-6 9-3 11-2 13-5 12-8 15-4 
56—Moose Jaw...... 24-4 6:7 18 Beet ASR Se 6 10-1 11 16-3 14-8 16-6 
Alberta (average) 22-8 6-5 16-6 3-0 4-2 8-5 9-9 13-6 13-5 15-3 
57—Medicine Hat............2...-- 26 5-7-6:3 17-7 3-1 4 9-4 10:3 14-4 14-4 16-3 
OO LOMUMATIOETS 1.5 octets 3% ate Seoatahe wr 21-7 16°5=6°9 |S. 25... 2-8 4 7-4 10-2 12-9 13-8 15-1 
59-——Edmonton.....:.0.)..0s0 se tleoes 19-8 Ib 6-7 15-6 3 4.2 7:3 8-9 12-8 12-2 14:3 
OOF Calgary AG. 3h: ath ss Cabbie 23:1] 5-6-7 16-5 3-1 5 9-5 10-1 13-8 13-5 15-7 
O1~ Lethbridge. i5 ss tn ens Sabon 56 23-3 |6-3-8-3 |........ 3 4 8-8 10 14 13-7 15 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-3 47-5 19-8 3-4 5-6 7-1 8-3 13-8 13-1 16-0 
G2=—POPniO si. ss4a b eoteloaaes se anias 23-8 7-1 17-5 3°3 4 8-5 9-2 14:6 15-6 18-8 
CSA CIBGAN 6.5655 55 ate es Aa. Ean ic 28-3 Ca) Pie eee 3-2 6 8 9-5 13-8 14-4 16-7 
GASP re ie oi Boe wick, ceed, adhe Cc Ee 25 6-3 17-5 3°5 4-6 7-1 8 12-5 11-3 17-2 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-2 |6-3-7 21-7 3-4 4-7 6:5 7 13-7 13-1 14-8 
66--Vaneouver..:.5 J0'fs 4 Al Paes .. 26 =|6-3-7 19-2 3°5 5-8 6-9 7:7 12-5 13-1 15:3 
G7=—Mictoriac, 23) cv. vil, aa 2 24-4 8-3 19-9 3-4 5-8 6-2 7-5 13 12 15 
GSN Ana «14.01 Fs! doles Pale Pane» 00 32-5 8-3 22-5 3°5 7-5 6-9 9-5 15 12-5 15:8 
69—Prince Rupert.....\.......05... 24-9 8-3 20 3:3 6 6-5 8 15 13 14:5 
a POISE NIST BEG TagG OS ROSES este 2 Sve LS er SR | AN pedir, MRI ea AT Dh eam gi neared A Duh ai oon. fy oe ae EG) 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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. Potatoes Apples 
£ Cha gman wae: as Tame F % 
a bar 4 aQ oy ; - > = 
‘es| ES | ea izee| eo.) © p ! 
San) Sh & Gate cieeciss:) & | Bo) Bg | at g 
a) on > = n 5 Sune g = = Q, pce ae SS 3) or -~ 
38g] 23 = 2 84 | Es ee tage | oe 2.3 Re 35 55 
ign| Gok Suh Gul ocmmieoui fe: | eas) 2 | fe | Be) ee Bao 
aeQov}] Lo B83 its aN Ee) § . Chee ipa aie 
Sue | ae 8 8 Pa Be) Ba | aoc 5 gg eel Eo ES 
O° o eal lS s a 5 Sa Ps, Galette ine 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents ts a 
i cen 
5-9 4-8 968 | 20-6] 20-4] 17 12-21 1 
<j 5. 6 
Bee 5-5 | 1-070 | 21-8| 17-4] 16-4 | 12-2 150 1 4 2 ; ae zag as 
4.9-|. 40a) piso) easel? 15 16 12-8| 14-4] 17-5 Be te ahy jit 
5 Ave 4198) ogc F8-ae evel 2055) 16-34 15-71 °° 65 saa ee rae 
5 4-6] 1-00 | 92 15 20 9-4] 15 15 30 ae py ays 
6-2 4-4} 1-045 | 22-6] 21-7 16-5 12-8 15 17:7 65 Fe Ta eae : 
6 4-7 1 05. V7RES Le ae ten 15 15 20 _ - ae 
Te aoe oop ; 5 Ue Revere ah yt Hs Le 5 
eee| Sah 2]. siapstl . tose gone tne mee i 4a it a ant ae ah eby 
ie Ge Pe ee etre |) dee | 1B fo sc OTB Re on aes 7 
5-5 5 1-10 g493'| 466901001... 11-3] 14-9| 16-4 . oie dee it 
5-2 3-8 | 1-01 Bi Selcokeees 14-5 | 11:5] 15 25h; Lae 65 33 a dee ae ; 
5 4-7 80 20 92:8 | 15 13-7} | 15 17 50 en Belt? 
Be | et] cB SEER oo 15 12 13 16 th _ ah 
; ; leer |e B| 3, Palen eg! OM rn o 
5 4-9 811| 17-8| 23-3| 15 14 14-8 ae "5 ; ps ras ans 
5 7 802 | 18 ay 18 15 17-2) 15 : ae At Beane 
os a a A 18 1) Wa} wl... ‘ar Brad oye sa 40 |13 
5-9 6-2 817) steal dee 14 icv hy t6ch | 14-3 7 7 bie as 
4:7 5-1 Wah I6eON sd ae 15 12a a a a 50 9 Be rainy 30.8 li6 
5-5 5-2 ep5cl” geeae dee 14 iio | | 45 13-3 50 Yan Reha ie 
4:3 5-8 875 | 18-2| 25 15 Mei lz cal 65 ty ga Reeecmice oh 19-5 (18 
6 4-7| -723} 16 21-9| 16-2) 12-3) 15-9| 15-7 75 ry aan 53:8, Sagi 
Bi | 4.90] | Sezeth ag 18-7| 17-3) 11-7] 14-4] 17-2 29 3 glo 
5-6 4:3 852 | 18-8| 20-7) 17-0| 12-5| 15-7! 18-0] 62-5. 23-3 53-4 igle 
6 5-7 | .995| 20-6| 24-2] 15 12-7| 15-5| 19 34.9 358 
& 5 1-12 | 92 ye eee 15 fl eae eee Pe ays ie 
5-1 4-8 1 02. go.1eh 18t6hies ds... Ea Ie ee ri 28 an3 3 
20 gavoty ct i! Bez |) 14 Oni nr: agar 
a) | ae) a) ae ae) a] | Bal Bol tae 
im) 90) Mee. B 13: 16 18 55 24-5 62 ’ 
BiG t A-5'|  -S58t) 1870 1b Ba. “ 37-6 |26 
he 4-5 739 15-8 18 3 Ce: ne ie a ae 67-5. ee 2 5 gre . 
ea ee ey. ak 12-5 | 17-2| 17-2 70 18-8 65 
5 3-8 772 | 19 18 12-7 |° 16-3 3380 
ts 3-8 M2) 19 | IB fesse. 12 19:3 18 56-5 21-6 48-5 38 (30 
ae 4-2 73 4 | 20 Jove. 2 | 187 15 9 61:7 23-2 47 36-8 [31 
SP 3-5 86] 16-1) 15-8 Jo... 12-5 | 16-1 AG Eek Binds, 24-6 50 36-5 |32 
5-3 3-5 836) 18-4) 19-4 |........ Pe ieee 22-1 53-5 34-8 |33 
6-6 3-8 712 16-1 117 Rea ee ae a Picks 50 he HH i - 
; ee) | ee ee wie | | 15 17 24-7 
5 3-8 667) 14-4] 18 142) 15 UE ferssisceee]) BAT [eben nanes 35 (36 
a 3-5 8 | 4-3] 1b |... 13-5] 15 B Jorge: OAT lecsasmant 38-8 |37 
51 3-6 eg] 14-9 | 17-7 J... 16- 60 BO} 7 Vis aid ste 40  |38 
ba] 33) tof wer] ae P| re | ath? besitos en a 
8] 3-7) soe] i) a fi OA ees ame em acme A a bacacee a | 
. : Oy ba ’ 
5-9 5-3 LeL8Sel) Beebe woe 20 ee 16-7 rf : a ona 93:8 | 46-3 11:3 i 
5-4 Bit Os 18:6 1.5. ee 19 13-2| 16-2] 19-2 73 24-4 52-5 40 145 
6-8 ae: 27-5 | 35 16 12 18-5 | 20-7 67-4 22-6 47 39-2 |46 
8-2 4-8] 1-30 26-2 |. ater 17 14 16-5 | 18-3 77+5 21-8 53-3 42 147 
5-9 5 1:177| 25-2} 39 15 134%) | 17 20-2 69-2 24-4 50 40 148 
5-6 4-6] 1-23 25-3 | 34 Heer) fe aiey | | 147). 19-3 61 93 48-9 38-5 |49 
4:8 5-5 | 1-17 pe Ao 16-1| 12 15-1| 22-1 56-9 22-9 52-9 39 (50 
6-1 4-8 g99 | 18-2 |........ 17-8| 12-9| 17-2 | 18-7 66-7 25-0 55+5 42-7 
6-9 Bi) ORR Teale 17-5 | 12-4] 16-6] 18-1 64:6 23-9 50-4 40-3 |51 
58 4-4] 1-04 of Ce 18 13-4] 17-8] 19-2 68-8 26 60-5 45 (|52 
6-7 6-0 | 1-105] 22-2 |...2.... , 19-9} 12-3] 18-0| 19-7 66-9 26-2 56:7 48-9 
7-3 6-4 | 1-41 of Week. edo 11-5 | 18 20 65 25 57-5 50 «(53 
7-6 6-9 | 1-03 ee Nee 92:5 | 14-2| 20 20-5 71 31-7 55-6 50 (154 
6-2 Bae BIW. 17-9 [aa 17-3} 11-8] 16-8] 19-1 66-6 24-3 56 47-4 |B5 
Be7 5-3 | 1-10 re eae Cee ee five | ir 19 64-8 23-8 57-8 48 |56 
6-4 a4 4-147 ogfo 18 17: 11-4| 17-4| 18-0 65-0 23-9 56-1 49-2 
8 4-3 | 1-43 28-6 Ws.) - 5. 18-8 | 12-3] 18-3] 20-4 67°1 23-8 60-5 50 (57 
6-1 4-7 | 1-19 re ees 19 11-4:| © 16-8} 17-8 65 93-5 55 53-3 |58 
Go fekaage poet 17-5 Ue 16-9} 10-5} 16°3:| 17-6 62:9 23-4 51-3 47-2 |59 
6-8 |. 4-1] 1-39 ak eee 15 11-31 17-1] 16-9 64-1 24 53-9 47-2 |60 
ei 3-3. | 1-03 99 We. oi. 17:°3| 11-5) 16-7| 17-5 65-7 25 60 48-3 |61 
7-7 5-44 1-268 4! 27-045....8. 20-2| i1-1| 16:3] 15-7 65-7 24-3 55 4 46-3 
8-3 5-3 | 1-64 39.71 92-5| 13-3| 17-5] 18-1 71-3 25-6 65 50 (62 
8-7 4-7 1-48 Py | ee 99-54 11-6:| 16-71 “18 71-7 26:7 58-3 50 |63 
6-8 6-5 | 1-58, p) aed | ie 20 11 16-5 | 15 65 25 50 47-5 |64 
6-2 47) 874 19 gon 16-7| 10-6] 15-1| 14:8 58-3 24-1 49 43 |65 
6-8 41) 83 8 Jesse. 14- 10-9| 15-4] 14 62 21-3 51-1 39-7 166 
7-4 4-7 | 1-19 25-8 ee. 20 10-2| 16-3} 15 62-7 23-9 54 44-1 |67 
8 5-4] 1-16 29-3 Jose ese. eb: 10-2 | 16-6] 16-6 65-8 25 59-7 48-3 |68 
: Se eee 25 11-1} 15-9| 16-9 68-8 22:8 56°3 47-5 169 
a reer rmcenn a ET NT RAD OT eR aD DOE 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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uc} a, 
Sugar <I ~ F iy eI 
g og aM as 7 3s | @ as a rs es -t 
eS} ea oie ope ool SB oe en pte peek is 
Locality i aS H# |gogs ag A £e = 5 eae - 
Se | Soe ee esa (ROS! oe Bie il am a) bee 2, 
S62 Foe] gS | ge Oe bpd ie) - Q =rQ Bo 38 
Loken aha) o- a ae tox} Ges me g= as] ee S 
5 fables] es] 28/843] Se |as] BE | gs | 2s | ss] Ss 
Raise Ga} SA(S58) se “a & bb Pa ce) Sm Sho) 
Oo a O a AKO: > wm Ay oO io) ron) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents! cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... : 6: 6-0 | 47-9 | 54-4 | 25-9 15:5 | 3-1 51-9 51-9 11-8 5-6 15-906 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4] 6-0} 50-0 | 53-6 | 27-2 12-4] 3-0 51-5 38-1 13-2 5-9 15-500 
I SIVONEY Manes sc aeiae 6 5-6 | 538-2 | 46-8 | 26-3 17-3 | 3-2 60 47-5 13 Siadat ly geiko MS <ol 
2—New Glasgow........| 6:7 | 6-21 47-8 | 55-6 | 26-4 T2peal ks 45 35-8 13-8 Ope eee 
38—Ambherst............. 6-14) Ss 1745 60 26-7 10 2-9 50 35 13 PyoW AW a a 2 ee 
ARE alii axe ions wielsiehars 5-9 | 5-8] 58-2 | 47-1 | 26-2 12 2a a2 9 50 40 13 6-2 15-50 
5—Windsor.............. if 6:3 | 44-5 | 55-8 | 30 10 BT lai 35 14 GpUnte Steet 
G——DLUTO Et date aens 6-8 | 6-2 | 56-2 | 56 27-4 12-4) 3-1 52-5 35:5 12-4 Os 2alt Baa Rae 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-3 6 62-5 | 56-7 | 26-5 15 4 47-5 40 14 5-8 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-0 | 5-7] 52-9 | 53-5 | 25-9 12-7) 2-9 52-8 37-4 11-9 5-3 15-938 
8—Moncton............. 6-1 | 5-9 | 53-6 | 59-3 | 26-3 12 3-1 57-5 38-2 12-7 5:3 15-50g¢ 
9—Saint John............ 6 5-7 | 46-7:| 48-3 | 23 12 2-6 48-3 37°5 12-3 5 15-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-4] 6 53-6 | 59-5 | 26-7 LU 13 52-5 39 11-6 5-7 16-00 
dd —Bathurst ys, saielvsleve.e 5-5 | 5-1] 57-5 | 47 27-5 15 De Oialbc aes AO ae 35 11 5-2 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-6 | 5-3 | 50-4 | 55-1 | 25-1 14-5 | 3-2 53-6 55:2 10:5 5-2 15-525 
12—Quebec.:............. 5:6 | 5-3 | 50-3 | 58-1 | 25-1 16:2 | 3-4 54-2 65 10-2 5-5 15-50 
18—Three Rivers........ 6-1. 1% Dewaieog 58-3 | 23 sed |' 34 50 60 11 5-4 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4] 5-1} 47-7 | 55-6 | 24-3 13:6 | 3-1 58-4 55-7 10-6 5-2 |15-85-16-10 
1b povel s eaeee eis hee 5-9] 5-5] 47 61 25-2 12-5 | 2-3 52-5 45 10 5-4 14- 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6 | 5-3] 55 54-2 | 26-6 12:9 | 3-7 48-7 57-5 10-7 5 14-25 
IJ—St. Joba essen vk 5-3 | 5-1] 53-3 | 58-7 | 26-2 15 2-8 57:5 60 10 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 | 5-31] 49 58 26 14-5 | 3-4 43-3 45 11-7 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
19—Montreal............. 5-5 | 5-4] 52-2 | 57-7 | 24-5 15-1] 2-9 55 58-3 10-4 5-2 16-25 
DO aETAUHAN Fo aster leveled eine 5-5 | 5-4] 47 43-9 | 24-7 1624 3 62-5 50 10 5 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-0 | 48-5 | 56-9 | 25-0 14-1] 3-6 50-0 54-3 10-8 5-4 15-740 
DIR OULAW AGEs hp cictcnstolorome 5-8 | 5-5, | 51-4 | 56-5 | 24-7 13-9 | 2-9 61-7 62-2 11-3 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
22—Brockville........... 6-1 | 5-6} 49-2 | 54-7 | 26-1 13-4 | 3-7 52-5 52-5 10:7 5 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-7 | 5-5 | 47-6 | 52-9 | 25-4 12-6 | 3-1 45-8 46 10:3 5-2 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-4] 6-2 | 55-5 | 57-8 | 25-2 isco wort 54:5 60 11 5-8 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-7 | 50:4 | 52-2 | 24-8 14-8 | 3:2 51-8 51-1 10-3 5-8 15-25 
26—Oshawa.............. 6-2) 6 50-5 | 68-3 | 25 12-5 | 2-8 51-7 51-7 11-3 6-2 15-00 
2 Orilian Nek. sae eaw ei bore 6-4] 6:4 | 56-7 | 52-7 | 25 14-3 |} 3:3 43-3 53-3 10-7 5-2 17-00 
28—Toronto. ...........0- 6 5-9 | 49-8 | 59-7 | 24-5 12-1] 3 50 55-6 10 5-5 15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 5-8 | 46-7 | 51-3 | 24 14-2] 2-9 46 y Val es. ety 10 Demis 13-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-2] 6-1] 44-6] 59-7 | 24-4 12-8} 3-1 46-7 55 10-4 5-7 |g 15-50 
31—Hamilton............ 6:1] 5-9 | 49-9 | 60-3 | 24-7 11 2-6 44.2 52-8 9-8 5-6 14-75 
32—Brantford.........++- 6 5-9 | 51-1 | 54-4 | 24 12-9 | 8 59-2 55-8 10-1 5-8 15-25 
BO TAlG os, oa his ele 6-1] 5-9 | 47-8 | 58-6 | 24-7 13280) 3 51-7 56-1 9-9 5:7 15-25 
34—Guelph ibs sciwsriss anh 6 5-7 | 49 56 24-5 16:7 | 2-8 47 53°3 10 5-5 15-50 
85—Kitchener............ 6-1 | 6-1} 40-7 | 54-2 | 24.2 13-4 | 2-7 49-3 45 10:7 4-8 15-50 
86—Woodstock........... 5:8} 5-4] 51-7 | 49-5 | 24-7 12-9 | 8 47-7 53 10-7 5 13-50 
Bi—-Stratiord:. so. cces es 5:8 | 5-7] 50-1 | 58-6 | 24-9 13 2:7 50 52-5 10-4 5-2 15-50 
388—London.............. 6:2 | 6-2 | 52-9 | 58-9 | 24 14-1 | 2-8 47-7 55 9.7 5-2 16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:4 | 6-4] 52-3 | 60 25-6 13-8 | 3 50-5 57-1 11-2 6-2 15-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1] 6-1] 48 52-5 | 24-3 13-4 | 3-2 50 Bi dleater. b ae 10-6 5 16-00 
41—Windsor,.....0.20240% 6 5-7 | 48-7 | 55 25 13-6 | 2-7 50 60 10-3 5 4 15-50 
A2—SAIN I ssAlc cee eked oe 7-1 | 6-9 | 46 60 25-7 13-2 | 3-1 PSY hell, Poe: 11 6-1 15-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-4] 6 54-7 | 56-3 | 22-7 16 2:9 51-7 60 11 5 =|15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-6 | 6 58-3 | 63°8 | 27-3 16°5)| 3 BB +8) | o0cas aeleoe ok ee 5 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 6-5) 6-3 | 40-7 | 63 25 17-6 | 3:2 DROME oe erase 12-5 5-4 |16°75-17-00 
AGW OWS: die xtc ssleidars 7 6-2 | 42 50-6 | 26 16-2 | 3-2 48-3 41-7 12-5 5 18-50 
47—Timmins............. 6-9] 6-4] 43-4 | 55-8 | 27-6 16 2:8 AQ edd. [Bee career 10 5-6 |17-70-18-20 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-7] 6-5 | 46-8 | 59-8 | 25-2 15 2:6 47-2 53 13-7 5-4 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-3 | 6 39-5 | 58 26-5 16 2-9 50 60 11-7 5 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6:7 | 6:3 | 45 60 25-4 14-1] 2-9 50 60 12-5 5-2 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-6 | 6-6 | 44-2 | 52-0 | 26-6 14:9 | 3:3 48-5 59-2 12-5 7:0 20-500 
o1—Winnipeg i ges2i.. ssc 6-4] 6-4] 44 55-9 | 26-6 14-7 | 3:2 49 60 12-6 7:6 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-8 | 6-7 | 44-4 | 48 26-6 15 3°3 48 583 12-3 6-3 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-6 | 45-5 | 56-6 | 27-2 20°7 | 3-4 57-0 50-0 15-0 To ee ey 
OS—Regina ss) yi wee | eek he ame 52-5 | 60 26 22:5 | 3:4 “60 50 15 TDA ase eRe 6 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-8) 7 40-8 | 56-8 | 30 20 3-9 62) 0) 2. 15 OR bare aa 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-4 | 6-4] 41-8 | 52-9 | 25-8 20-8 | 3-1 49s D0). 3. tee 15 Oh ee 4 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-4) 6-4] 46-8 | 56-5 | 26-8 16) 9 aa ical | ee OO 15 YA I i ee ee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-6 | 41-1 | 48-7 | 27-0 17-1 | 3-4 51-0 57-9 14-2 Oe antes 5 Gere 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:3 | 7-3 | 42-5 | 51-8 | 28-7 20 3-5 63 65 14-3 6-3 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... a 7 35 50 26-7 20 3-6 50) Ul encc do eapaes eee SSA lige a ot eee ts 
59—Edmonton........... 6-5] 6 42-6 | 50-9 | 26-3 15 3-3 44-6 47-5 13-6 SSGAVe. ooh aos 
60—Calgary.............. 6-4] 6-1] 40-6] 41 26 15-4] 3-4 47-5 61-7 14 6-2 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-8 | 6:7 | 45 50 27-3 15 3-4 50 57:5 14-7 Le a ae eee 
British Columbia(average)| 6-1 | 5-9 | 43-6 | 48-3 | 27-4 22°53 | 3-3 57-3 56-4 12-6 PS | HS ey eae 
62—Hernie.. |... a. 7-3 | 7-2 | 61-3 | 57-5 | 28-8 ja 22-5] 3-4 60 60 13-8 DB ine ted settee s 
68—Nelson............... 6:3 | 5-7] 48-3] 58-3) 30 Ja 25 4-1 63-3 57-5 15 5 Wiliaace. ee. 6 
O4— Trail ..bs i ee cee: 6 5-6 | 37-5 | 50 25 |a 25 3-1 CUM oN WR ee Ora 11-3 Ce Ol Ee ee 5 Aa 
65—New Westminster...| 5:3] 5 41-3 | 43 26-6 ja 17-5 | 2-9 50:8 57:5 12-1 Oi Pelss Gob Bamens 
66—Vancouver........... 6-3 115 40-4 | 42-9 | 24-2 la 21-4] 2-9 52-5 57-5 11-5 OeZaleid. f. Bases. 
O(—Vietorial sae ise<dee 6-5] 6 42-5 | 44-3 | 27 |a 21:6| 3-2 48-3 52-5 10-6 Ce ee 
68—Nanaimo.,........... 5-9 | 5-8) 48 46 29:6 ja 22 3-5 66 52-5 13-8 ee 4 See 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 | 6-5 ' 39-8 ' 44-5 1 28-3 g 25 3°5 57-5 57-54! 12-5 Cailee, ty Va ae 
em A Se NM le Mash OTs Ma I I lV Re ih NC SIE I IR O20 9 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ec. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1931. 
Wood Rent 
Sits 
cS) 8 3 2 | 4 © , & S| Siz-roomed hes erik 
3 be eas Cae igs) poe) coast B. | &~| house with | ; let 
a8 = 36 @BA9 89S Sas O25 _> | #8|modern eon-| MCOmMPlete 
38 5 sare Me ig Zane Spey °S |! veniences modern 
58 4 zs Bas 2 ¢ 2&3 ESS 3 |28| per month Sone 
SB 8 if * ie a 3 <a 6m = oo Ss é FJ bbiaget geri 
aa a oO per mont 
é $ $ $ ce c, $ 
9-702 12-293 11-379 13-803 8-421 10-273 7-882] 27-8 110-3 99.477 AR 
8-82 12-080 9-083 10-583 6-800 8-400 6-000} 30-3 110-6 24-333 16-333 
7.00-7-25 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 Be eve eta Weak 602. Ae enda. 0.4% 29-4 |10-7|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
TED: ies o> eee 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-7 11-5 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8 -00-9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 28-5 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32 110 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 | 31-3 {11 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-00-9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 30 |10-4|20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 6-75 8-00 7-50c| 30 — |10-7|21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
16-813 13-000 oe ape 6-000 8-250 5-700) 27-9 |10-0 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50g 13-00g 9-00¢g 7-00g 8-00g 30-8¢|10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
1100-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00- 16, 00/14- 00-17. 00 6-00- 8: 00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00el 28-3 110 |20-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 6-00 7-00 ds has a i 4-80-6-40c| 27-3 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
UT DAOOR Pome cute oF 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 3:00c] 25 110 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-250 12-422) 12-177 12-805] 8-938 9-537 8-188] 26-2 | 9-8 23-278 14.875 
10-00 11-00 11-50 11-50 |9-00 10-00} 9-00-10-00 9-00 |e 21-8] 9-7|27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14-00¢ 7-00 | 28-4 |10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-00 12-00 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 10:00 | 27-3 |95 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
BEBO Ts at. Labbe. 8-75 9-75 7-00 8-00 6-00c| 25 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
13 -333- 14-667- 9 -333- 10-667- 
7-50-8-00 12-00 16-00 ieiseo 10-667 Tee OO OMe ne Ces oo acai 24-6 |10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 oH 9-00c} 25-6 | 9-6/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
11-00 14600) (58 Bee 3 Oei(VOEH eles stars +3 4-50¢ 3:00c} 26-7 | 9-7 13-00 8-00 |18 
10-00 |12:25-12-50 |15. We 16.00/16: ce cS 10-00 |11-00-12:00 |12-00-16-00 | 30 9-6|20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
9-00 13-50 -00 6-00 -00 7:50c] 26-7 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |12-00-22-00 |20 
10-317 1426] 42.316 15444] 9.395 11-663 9-978] 26-5 | 9-7 28-768 21-000 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10:00 7:00 | 30 9-5|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 11200; |e. Lee TSAOOCIR. 23 a2»). Dae ODOC Bree 0% dai. 8 26-5 | 9-4/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 | 26-6 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 |11-00-12-50 10-00 11-00 8:00 9-00 7-50 | 26-1 | 9-5}25-00-30-00 20-00-25 -00 24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25-9 | 8-4|20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 9-95 14-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 | 26-7 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c| 29  |10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 | 11-50] 14-00 OO ae Bee. | 9-1/38-00-80-00 {18-00-28-00 [30 
es g g g g g g 25g | 9-1/25-00-30- 00-23 
g g g 21-6g| 9-7/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
“5-00 10-00 16-00 17-00 14-00 15-00 12-00 | 25-7 | 9-8|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 /31 
11-25 TireOOM | eee nee ATAQOMIEE eet: 13-00 8-348e] 24-2 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 23-3 | 9:5 ‘ 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 Ee ert is cee «tc 24-2 | 9-9)25-00-35-00 18 00-22-00 34 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 1 OCCU pee a 94-7 | 9-6130-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 135 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00c 9-00 LIGVEN TS aa ptr aay are 21-7 | 9-7|/27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 16-00 AQ MMM ttets ovncle «se 14-00 17-00 | 22-6 | 9-8130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
10-00-11-00 | 9-50-11-50 |.......... SUS CLC TOS 0 capeeeeaenerers 11-25 11-25c| 24-7 | 9-8130-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
71-50 (10-25-1100, hel MGR OUGImeetclire + <.s1{ lace 0) e-se Since ease 12-00c] 21-8 | 9-7/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-00 |.......... 18-00 |.--------- 14-00 | 7-50-1050 | 20-8 | 9-7|/22-00-28-00 |20:00-22-00 |40 
8-00 10*O0ueie eee c & g 22-00 |..-------- ec & g 16-00 Ie & g 12-00 A ae Pa AET ae ert ~ 
: SOU cnatetarsneoie che ee MMaitaierseye cieailias ccc ele ticle [lems ses o5 2% 91% 30-00- -00-30: 
Bib0 iene 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 26-5 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
THO tsshets ts eet 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32-5 | 9-9130-00-85-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-13:00| 13-00 cee ae = O0Clietee st = 12-00c 12+75e| 32-5 |10 n 25-00 145 
T2EOO Meta. ee ee 12-00 13-50c 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 33-7 | 9-6 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14 -50 ii 508: 00 Hey ae Meo. 6-00 | 7-50-9-00c|.........--. 35 |10 D 20-00-30-00 |47 
F8-00-11-00 8-00 12-00 6-00 9,°75 6:00c| 26-6 |11 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-00-13 -00 13.00 9-50 11-:00c 9-00 TOSOOG Rs ee he 98-5 | 9-9]25-00-40-00 |15-00-380-00 |49 
9-00-12 -50 12-50 7-50 8-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 | 30 9-7 25-00-40 -00 15-00-30-00 |50 
EM li 15-438] eS IPE e See es -188 8-875 7-500) 24-5 |10-0 32-500 22-000 
2-00h 1550 ie Bee ee Ea eee eineraas 6-50-8-75| 7:25-9:25 as ae * BF aa nD ie hon a 
= BS itive ak Pats AAS cco -00-9-50 | 9:00-10-00 9 : ' : -00-20- 
iy i Bs sao Be isc HI) ee cape: OT 833 10-688 11-167] 25-9 |11-0 32-500 21-250 
9275212" 25h | 14-00-16+20 |. Ga c2s8. leads. ome-y 10.00-10.50}11- wir 00 |11-00-13-00 | 25 |... ./30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |53 
9.00-10-00h TSO Ose See coches 2 reas chess cieesias 5-00-6-50 DURSeOUn ate vcs. ok 28 13 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
h 17-75 hes 7250.11 9° 00-12: 001i 8.50 | 25-7 110 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
‘ ao 30h 16,05-18e2heb. ots cen Hen ea ee <a 14-00c 13-00cl 25 {10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
106 500 Pei Na ede! od sled ge J algal 5-000 8-000 4-125 29-5 10-2 a a ; 
. r . ff 4.50 | 30 58 
Pn-cibeh AA EOC Se gaia gnc th Si 4a PURE. sists 8:00 4-00 | 28-1 10- -4/25- 00-35: 00 |20- 00-35: fea re 
. Bortoo0gh ee ia he - 2 : isha Tope ee No Oooo 18-00 |61 
4:00-6:08) ci...) sepa PSAREEE cate ee Pe cece a os elon ee teens a 26.375 
; 2 : 9-224 5-118} 34-4 |13-2 26-56 
tl ae ee ail raga! 12-00.) 235 8-00 |. 40, AEA, 20:00 sO 
9-50-11-50} OA eas Bag eae ne 9.00-10-00| 11: 50-13 -00i 5.6250)... Ag ag age» 
9-00-11-00 1BsH0 PRE. Aevle. sees. &: 9-00 11-00 8500) eee 00-22-00 (12.00-18-00 [65 
9-75-10-75 FEL RARE | O54 5-00 4-00) 30 as ao sca 
9-50-10-50 G1Snee. eh OE BR OS ee 5a Ba Az38 | 39-8 |19-to0.00-05-00 |16-00-18.00 [67 
9-75-10-75 @- Rigi: sap eslgeds-Cole: « 7: ae Free) 308 eee 0030.00 |18.00-22-00 [68 
i 50-13-80 REE ASS RES PAP Fis 00-12.007 9:00-13 -00i 4-80 | 35 15 '30-00-40-00 !20-00-30-00 69 
d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch 
$40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept./Sept.|Aug. |Sept. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
* AN COmMM|OGITICS. .. an. 0) eee 502 64-0/127-4]155-9}110-0} 97-3] 98-0}102-6] 98-5} 97-1] 95-4] 97-8] 82-1! 70-9] 70-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0)103-5| 86-2} 83-7|100-6| 96-2] 97-6] 86-9] 98-9] 69-8] 56-1] 54-6 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9}127-1)145-1/109-6} 96-0] 95-0]100-3} 98-9]102-9}114-0/108-9] 93-4] 70-9] 68-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tileuProductse).. 2k te 60 | 58-21157-1)176-5| 96-0/101-7/116-9)112-5| 99-5} 93-1] 93-9] 91-2] 79-2] 73-8] 72-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. .L Ame eh Aen, 44 | 63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3)113-0/101-6/100-2] 98-7] 99-0] 93-7} 86-2] 78-6] 77-9 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9/156-7/168-4]128-0/104-6/115-8}104-5| 99-4] 95-6] 92-6] 93-8! 90-4] 86-8] 86-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products :eo. ses .2. 15 | 98-4/141-9}135-5} 97-1] 97-3] 95-3}103-9| 99-8] 90-0] 91-9] 98-2! 73-7] 60-9] 60-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IZTOAUCTS A. Peis. de 73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-1/116-6]107-0]104-4/100-3} 99-2] 93-1] 92-4] 93-2] 90-8] 85-2] 86-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
USL ECT, Aan en AR even PIR 73 63 -4}118-7|141-5}117-0}105-4/104-4] 99-6]100-3] 97-9] 94-6] 95-5] 92-0] 86-4] 84-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9|107-0)140-0|108-0] 95-1) 93-7) 97-2] 98-5] 95-3] 96-4] 96-0) 86-1] 75-7] 75-2 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACUOME SATU! SRE Mis ot tee 116 | 61-8/119-4)151-0}105-4} 90-2] 91-2] 97-7] 97-2] 99-4]101-7|103-7| 86-7] 69-4] 67-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 | 62-2) 91-4)/126-3]111-4]101-4| 97-0} 96-5] 99-4] 92-5] 92-8] 90-8] 85-7] 79-9] 80-1 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1]112-8) 99-1} 97-8/104-9} 99-4] 97-1] 93-7] 98-9] 76-7] 66-3] 64-9 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1} 80-4/108-6}113-8]104-1)102-5} 99-2} 97-1] 94-7] 92-8] 94-7] 91-2] 89-1] 89-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 3829 | 69-1)188-3}170-4]112-6] 98-2) 97-1]105-5| 98-7] 97-8} 93-8] 99-41 75-1] 63-8] 62-1 
Buildiag and construction 
materialise sh. job 4) eee 97 | 67-0}100-9/144-0/122-8]108-7|111-9)102-9]100-0] 96-5] 98-6] 99-6] 86-8] 82-1] 80-9 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 | 69-5/147-2/176-6/110-2] 95-8] 93-7|106-2] 98-4] 98-1] 92-8] 99-3] 72-5! 59-7] 58-0 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
(A. Siiela) Uni ve: ecm 167 | 58-2/131-3|169-5|103-4) 89-1} 89-3]102-3) 96-5] 97-2] 86-5] 96-1] 69-3] 56-6] 55-2 
IB. cAmIm aly. ok ey) eee 90 | 70-4}129-9|146-6]109-6] 95-5] 95-6/100-6] 98-2]100-9}108-9]105-2] 90-0] 71-2] 69-1 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6)1382-7|161-4/102-6] 86-6} 79-8|100-3} 96-7/101-2] 95-0|107-7| 71-2] 54-7] 52-8 
Ae eirene | Sl, Wl ee? See 16 | 64-4)111-1)111-7) 91-6] 91-9] 83-6) 98-3/100-7/101-7/105-2/105-5| 91-3] 72-1] 72-9 
SSE OPeSt s,s: ee ose 52 | 63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3]113-0}101-6|100-2] 98-6] 98-9] 93-5] 86-0] 78-4] 77-8 
IV sVMimeral 4), rhe y: Sa a) 183 | 67-0}111-3)131-4|117-6/105-8)105-8|101-6} 99-7} 92-4] 92-3] 92-7] 87-2] 80-2] 80-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8)120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8) 91-1]100-8] 97-3] 98-8] 93-8]101-8] 74-0] 59-9] 58-7 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
12) RAW Uns Pick NaN Ato pute ER a: 276 | 64-8)127-6)156-8)116-7/100-5/103-1/103-8) 98-6] 96-4] 95-1] 94-1] 84-8] 73-6] 72-7 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1142) 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7;°1924, 76-35: 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69:3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1980. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 


143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 185-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 1381-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 19380, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914;°.107-0; °1915,>' 112°5*° I916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 1387-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; °1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125°8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99:4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices continued, sirlion 
steak being down from 28:9 cents per pound 
in August to 28-2 cents in September; round 
steak from 23-9 cents per pound to 23 cents; 
rib roast from 21-5 cents per pound to 20-9 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Rent Cloth- Sund-} All 


ing ries | items* 

Dec. 1914 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 ig 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 138 232 il 194 
Dec. 1920 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 158 160 isl 157 
June 1924 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 158 sys 166 159 
June 1926 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1920 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 158 155 166 157 
May 1930 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 160 137 164 142 
ay 1931 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 158 137 164 13 
July 1931 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 158 131 163 138 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 





cents; and shoulder roast from 15-2 cents per 
pound to 14-5 cents. These prices compare 
with 385 cents per pound for sirloin steak in 
September, 1930, 29-8 cents for round steak, 
27°7 cents for rib roast and 21-1 cents for 
shoulder roast. Mutton averaged 24-1 cents 
per pound in September as compared with 26 
cents in August. Both fresh and salt pork 
were down, the former from an average of 
24-5 cents per pound in August to 22°3 cents 
in September, and the latter from 22-2 cents 
per pound to 21-9 cents. Breakfast bacon 
was down from an average of 28:9 cents per 
pound in August to 28 cents in September. 
The price in September, 1930, was 39-8 cents. 
Lard was again lower in most localities, aver- 
aging 13-8 cents per pound in September as 
compared with 14:3 cents in August and 20-9 
cents in September, 1930. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
in most localities, fresh averaging 30°3 cents 
per dozen in September as compared with 
26:1 cents in August, and cooking averaging 
25-7 cents per dozen in September, and 22-1 
cents in August. The prices in September, 
1930, were 38-6 cents per dozen for fresh eggs 
and 34:6 cents for cooking. Milk was little 
changed in September at an average price of 
10-5 cents per quart. Butter prices showed 
little change during the month, dairy being 
unchanged at an average price of 23-6 cents 
per pound and creamery averaging 27-2 cents 
per pound in September as compared with 27 
cents in August. The prices in September, 
1930, were 33-1 cents per pound for dairy and 
36°4 cents for creamery. 

Bread prices averaged 6-1 cents per pound 
in September, 6:2 cents in August and 7:4 
cents in September, 1930. Flour was again 
slightly lower at an average price of 3-1 
cents per pound. Onions were lower in most 
localities, the price averaging 4°8 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 6°6 
cents in August. Potatoes showed a substan- 
tial seasonal fall, being down in the average 
from $1.36 per ninety pounds in August to 
97 cents in September. The price in Septem- 
ber, 1930, was $1.62. Evaporated apples were 
slightly higher averaging 17-3 cents per pound 
as compared with 16-9 cents in August. 
Prunes were also up from an average of 11:8 
cents per pound in August to 12-2 cents in 
September. Coffee prices were lower in many 
localities, the average being 47-9 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 49°3 
cents in August and 55:8 cents in September, 
1930. Higher prices for anthracite coal were 
reported from Montreal, Orillia, ‘Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, Guelph, London and Owen 
Sound. Hardwood, stove lengths, was down 
from an average price of $13.98 per cord in 
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August to $13.80 in September, while soft was 
down from an average of $10.48 per cord in 
- August to $10.27 in September. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices during September moved within 
narrow limits, the downward tendency being 
continued. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
was down from an average price of 55-1 cents 
per bushel in August to 53-6 cents in Sep- 
tember. The high price during September was 
553 cents per bushel reached on the 22nd and 
the low 51% cents on the 19th. Other grain 
prices, for the most part, were lower, western 
barley being down from an average of 31-8 
cents per bushel to 30-7 cents; flax from $1.04 
per bushel to 97-4 cents; and western oats 
from 28-3 cents per bushel to 27-4 cents. Rye 
advanced from an average price of 29-4 cents 
per bushel to 32-5 cents. The price of flour 
at Toronto declined from $4.80 per barrel to 
$4.64. Bran and shorts were also lower, the 
price of the former at Montreal being down 
from $15.79 per ton to $15.25 and the latter 
from $16.79 per ton to $16.25. Raw sugar at 
New York declined from $1.50 per cwt. to 
$1.44, while granulated at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.56 per cwt. Ceylon rubber at 
New York was down from an average price 
of 5:3 cents per pound to 5 cents. Green 
coffee at Toronto declined from 14:3 cents 
per pound to 13 cents. In livestock good 
steers at Toronto declined from $6.45 per hun- 
dred pounds to $6.31 and at Winnipeg from 
$5.45 per hundred pounds to $5.01. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto were down from $720 per 


hundred pounds to $5.99, at Winnipeg from 
$6.35 per hundred pounds to $5.16, and at 
Montreal from $7.17 per hundred pounds to 
$6.27. Lambs at Toronto declined from $7.86 
per hundred pounds to $7.44. Veal calves at 
Winnipeg advanced from $5.59 per hundred 
pounds to $6.27 but at Toronto the price was 
down from $8.52 per hundred pounds at $8.47. 
The price of beef hides at Toronto was down 
from 10-11 cents per pound to 6:5-8°5 cents. 
Sheep skins declined from 75 cents per skin 
to 40 cents. Creamery butter at Toronto was 
down from 24-5 cents per pound to 24 cents 
and at Montreal from 24 cents per pound to 
23 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from an average price of 30-4 cents per dozen 
to 32:4 cents and at Toronto from 27-5 cents 
per dozen to 29-3 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York declined from an average of 7:2 cents’ 
per pound to 6°5 cents. The decline followed 
the publication in the United States of figures 
indicating that supplies for 1931 would be 
much greater than probable consumption. 
Raw wool was slightly lower at an average 
price of 13-14 cents per pound. Spruce lum- 
ber was $1 per thousand board feet lower at 
$17 and common fir timber was down from 
$14 per thousand board feet to $12. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper at Mont- 


real declined from $8.86 per hundred pounds 


to $8.61 and tin at Toronto from 29 cents per 
pound to 28-3 cents. The price of silver at 
New York advanced from 27-5 cents per 
ounce to 28-2 cents. Crude oil at Sarnia ad- 
vanced from $2.08 per barrel to $2.33 and at 
Regina from $2.30 per barrel to $2.55. An in- 
crease of 14 cents per gallon in the tank 
wagon price of gasoline was reported from 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Re- 
gina and Calgary. 





Proposed Economie and Social Policy on 
Present-Day Problems 


At the Congress of the Labour and Socialist 
International, held in Vienna from July 24 to 
August 1, a number of resolutions on the 
economic crisis and unemployment were 
adopted. The Congress drew attention to cer- 
tain characteristics of the present depression; 
the maladjustment of production and con- 
sumption; the impossibilty of controlling pro- 
ductive forces which have increased beyond 
all measure; anarchic competition; imprudent 
rationalization; artificial barriers obstructing 
international relations; catastrophic disturb- 
ances of credit; and the general feeling of in- 
security. 


The Congress expressed the view that the 
remedy for this situation was a planned or- 
ganization of the world. Among the im- 
mediate palliatives recommended was the 
systematic reduction of hours of work on an 
international basis. 


In another resolution the Congress urged 
that organized labour should play a larger part 
in the work of the League of Nations. The 
Congress uttered a warning against the danger 
to society which might arise from a dislocation 
of credit to Central Europe. The present situ- 
ation showed how far the welfare of each 
nation depended on the prosperity of the 
whole world, and demonstrated the urgent 
need for collective international action. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.tesaLe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 59-9 
for August, a decline of 2:6 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of an advance in 
meat and fish all of the ten groups were lower 
than for July, the most notable decline being 
one of 10-4 per cent in cotton. The index 
number for cotton, on the base 1924=100, was 
37°9 for August. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 79-1 at the end of August, a 
decline of 1-3 per cent for the month. In- 
creases were noted in vegetable foods and 
minerals, but all other groups were lower than 
at the end of July. The sugar, coffee and tea 
group was 6 per cent lower and textiles 5:9 
per cent lower. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 145 at September i, showing 
no change from August. There was no change 
in the index number for food, and a slight 
decline in clothing was offset by an advance 
in fuel and light. , 


Germany 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1918- 
1914—100, was 134-9 for August, a decline of 
1-8 per cent for the month due to a fall of 
3-3 per cent in food prices and smaller de- 
clines in clothing and sundries. There was a 
slight advance in heat and lght, while rent 
was unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the base 


1918=100 (pre-war currency), was 89-8 for 
August, a decline of 1:9 per cent for the 
month. There were small advances in min- 
erals and metals and miscellaneous vegetable 
products, but all other groups declined. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number of the Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics, on the base 1911=1000 was 1425 for 
June, a decline of one per cent for the month. 
Declines were noted in metals and coal, jute, 
leather, wool, etc., dairy produce ahd groceries, 
while increases were noted in meat, agri- 
cultural produce, etc., and chemicals. There 
was no change in building materials. 


United States 


WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926100, was 70-2 for August, an advance of 
0-3 per cent for the month due to a small in- 
crease in the food group, and an increase of 7 
per cent in the fuel and lighting group due to 
increases in petroleum products. The eight 
other groups were all lower than in July. 

The Annalist index number on the base of 
1913100, was 100°5 for September, a fall of 
1-2 per cent for the month. Declines occurred 
in farm products, food products, textile pro- 
ducts and metals, while there were advances 
in fuels, building materials, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities. 


Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 85-9 for August, showing 
no change from July. Small increases in food 
and fuel and light were offset by decreases in 
housing and sundries, while clothing was un- 
changed. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913100, was 140-4 for August, a de- 
cline of 0-1 per cent for the month. Increases 
in food and fuel and light were almost offset 
by declines in clothing, shelter and sundries. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer is Required to Provide Safe 
Conditions of Labour 


A workman was employed by a financial 
company in Quebec, being required, among his 
other duties, to carry the ashes out of the 
boiler room and to deposit them outside the 
building in an adjoining shed. For this pur- 
pose he used a wheelbarrow, and was obliged 
to mount an inclined gangway about eighteen 
inches wide in order to reach the platform 
on which he dumped the ashes. Early one 
morning while he was so engaged, the light 
which should have illuminated the inclined 
gangway failed, and the workman in attempt- 
ing to push his barrow up the gangway, mis- 
judged his position owing to the lack of light, 
the wheel-barrow toppling over and precipi- 
tating him to the floor. In an action brought 
by the workman against the company for 
damages the District Court awarded him $3,- 
000 for his injuries, and on appeal by the em- 
ployer this judgment was affirmed by the 
Court of King’s Bench of Quebec. On further 
appeal, the Supreme Court of Canada varied 
the judgment of. the lower courts, reducing 
the amount of damages, as against the em- 
ployer, to four-fifths of the total amount, or 
$2,400. 

The employing company had contended that 
the workman had voluntarily accepted the 
risk, thus absolving the employer from la- 
bility in the event of an accident. On this 
point Mr. Justice Duff said:— 

“This is not a case governed by the principle 
volentt non fit injuria. That principle in- 
volves, in its essence, the postulate of an in- 
tentional acceptance of risk by the workman, 
for himself exclusively, as between him and 
his employer. There is nothing of the kind 
here. Indeed, the respondent was not only 
not volens, he was not, in the pertinent sense, 
sciens; he had not, that is to say, a real appre- 
ciation of the risk involved in attempting to 
pass over the gangway in the prevailing ob- 
scurity. On the other hand he was negligent; 
and his negligent conduct contributed directly 
to the physical slip which was the immediate 
cause of his injury. So likewise were the ap- 
pellants negligent, and their negligent con- 
duct, in failing to provide adequate light, was 
operative up to the last moment and was a 
direct concurrent cause, in the juridical sense, 
with the respondent’s negligence, of what oc- 
curred. 

“Tt is plainly a case for division of damages. 
The appellants, I think, should bear four- 
fifths. The respondent’s excess of zeal in their 
behalf was his undoing, and, for him, faithful 


servant as he was, there is much to be said in 
excuse. Unfortunately, he must bear his own 
costs of both appeals, although he is entitled 
to the costs of the action.” 


General Trust of Canada versus St. Jacques 
(Supreme Court of Canada) 1931, Dominion 
Law Reports, vol. 3, page 654. 


Master not Liable for Employee’s Negligence 
outside Scope of Employment 


In the case of Battistoni versus Thomas (re- 
ported in the Lasour Gazerrs, March, 1931, 
page 377) one of the co-defendants subse- 
quently appealed from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice D. A. MacDonald, and the British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal allowed the appeal. 
The circumstances of this case, as already 
stated, were as follows:—Morgan Thomas 
(the appellant) had a contract to collect milk 
in cans from farmers in Fraser Valley and de- 
liver the filled cans at a dairy in Vancouver, 
and he employed his son to drive the truck. 
On Christmas day, 1929, the son, having de- 
livered his load, took a friend with him, and 
passed the afternoon driving about Vancouver 
instead of returning home with the truck as 
his father expected him to do. While he was 
so driving around, his car struck and seriously 
injured a woman (she and her husband being 
the plaintiffs in the case), who brought the 
action against the father and son, the former 
being included as being the employer of the 
driver of the truck. On appeal by the father 
against the decision of the lower court, the 
Court of Appeal held that in such cases the 
decision must depend upon particular circum- 
stances. In the present case, the driver at 
the time of the accident was acting outside 
the scope of his employment and was going 
“on a frolic of his own,” without being at all 
upon his master’s business. 

Battistont versus Thomas (British Columbia) 
1931, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 44. 


The Appellate Division of the Ontario Su- 
preme Court reversed the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Raney earlier in the year in the case 
of Boyd versus Smith. The facts of this case, 
with the judgment of the lower court, were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, April, 1931, 
page 499. A young girl had received serious 
injury when she was struck by an automobile 
which was driven by an employee of a firm 
while he was engaged on the firm’s business, 
the employee, however, not having any au- 
thority from the firm to use the car, which 
belonged to one of the directors. The Appeal 
Court held that although the employee was 
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engaged in his employer’s’ business yet 
he had acted beyond the course of his em- 
ployment in wrongfully taking possession of 
the automobile without the consent of his em- 
ployer, and in driving it to the premises of a 
customer without being a licensed driver. The 
Court found that the accident occurred be- 
cause the employee drove the car, which he had 
no authority from his employer to do. “He 
had no licence to drive, was an inexperienced 
and incompetent driver, and the illegal taking 
out of this dangerous machine without the 
knowledge of the company and attempting 
wrongfully to drive it on the public highway 
was contrary to Smith’s duty as an employee 
of the defendant company and was outside the 
scope of his employment. The causa causans 
was the driving of the car.” 

Boyd versus Smith (Ontario) 1931, Domin- 
ton Law Reports, vol. 3., par. 748. 


Alleged Wrongf ul Dismissal 


The Ontario Court of Appeal allowed the 
appeal of the defendant company in the case 
of Kadish versus Thuna Balsam Remedies, 
Limited, which was noted in the LaBour Gaz- 
ETTE, January, 1931, page 112. The lower 
court had given judgment for the plaintiff, 
awarding him damages for wrongful entry 
and dispossession at $500, and damages for 
wrongful dismissal at $90. The plaintiff in 
this case was engaged by the defendant com- 
pany as manager of their store at Hamilton 
at a weekly salary plus a percentage of the 
proceeds of the weekly sales. There was a 
stipulation that he should handle only such 
merchandise as was supplied to him by the 
company, and a further stipulation that in 
the event of the parties severing business 
connections the plaintiff would not engage jn 
the same line of business in the city for a 
period of two years from the date of the 
severance. The plaintiff was dismissed from 
the position after less than two years, the com- 
pany paying him at the rate of $15 a week 
~ in lieu of notice. 

Kadish versus Thuna Balsam Remedies, 
Limited, Ontario, 1931, Ontario Weekly Notes, 
vol. 40, page 500. 


Injunction not Warranted Unless Acts of 
Union are Unlawful 


The Court of Errors and Appeals of the 


State of New Jersey recently held that an’ 


injunction is not warranted in an employer’s 


action against a labour union if the facts dis- 
,close no unlawful acts of the union and show 
that the combination of employees was for 
their mutual protection and economic welfare. 
(Bayer v. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 301, et 
al), 


The difficulty arose over the alleged acti- 
vity of the contractor in encouraging the use 
of machines instead of manual labour to apply 
paint, which practice the union regarded as 
inimical to its members’ economic welfare. 
The contractor denied that he used such ma- 
chines in his own business, but admitted that 
he advanced money for the purchase of such a 
machine for a corporation in’ which he was a 
stockholder and that the corporation used such 
machines. He applied for an injunction re- 
straining the union from placing him on the 
“unfair” list; from attempting to collect fines 
from his employees; from doing anything 
whatsoever to keep union men from working 
for him; from injuring his business in any 
way; from encouraging sympathetic strikes; 
and from persuading others to refrain from 
working for him. 


The order granting an injunction was issued 
by the Court of Chancery, and the union 
thereupon appealed to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of New Jersey, contending that 
the employees had a right to combine and by 
peaceable means refuse to work for an em- 
ployer who does not conform to the rules of 
the union and to persuade others to leave 
or refuse to enter such employment. After re- 
viewing the evidence, the court reversed the 
order of the Court of Chancery, saying in part 
as follows:— 


“Tt seems clear from the statutes and the 
decisions of the courts of our own State, as 
well as of other jurisdictions, that employees 
may combine for their mutual protection; 
that they may for themselves conclude what 
acts and things are for their economic wel- 
fare; that they may enforce their demands by 
strikes, if they violate no contracts of em- 
ployment; that they may peaceably and with- 
out threats or intimidation induce others to 
do so, if no contractual rights are violated 
thereby. None of these acts is unlawful, and 
the fact that complainant may be affected 
unfavourably by the regulations of the union 
established to further their own interests does 
not render them unlawful.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL activity in Canada showed a 
decline on October 1, according to state- 
ments received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 7,862 employers, each with a 
minimum of fifteen employees whose staffs ag- 
eregated 945,842 persons, as compared with 
974,331 in the preceding month. Employment 
customarily shows a falling-off in the autumn, 
but the decrease this year indicated the release 
of a larger number of persons than usual. 
The employment index (based on the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 
103-9, as compared with 107-1 on September 
1, 1931, and with 116-2, 125-6, 118-8, 110-3, 
106-5, 99:5, 95-0, 100-7, 95-8 and 91-3 on 
October 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. These 
returns are representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of October the percentage 
of unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions stood at 18-1 
as compared with percentages of 15:8 at the 
beginning of September, 1931, and 9-4 at the 
beginning of October, 1930. The October per- 
centage was based on the returns tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,841 
labour organizations covering a membership of 
193,849 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a gain in the 
volume of business transacted, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, when 
a comparison is made with the preceding 
month and also with September last year. 
Vacancies in September, 1931, numbered 41,723, 
applications 81,453 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 40,077. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$7.84 at the beginning of October, as compared 
with $8.03 for September; $10.32 for October, 
1930; $11.68 for October, 1929; $11.28 for 
October, 1928; $10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 
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for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; 
$10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 
1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for 
October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 
1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly higher at 
"0:4 in October as compared with 70:0 in 
September; 74:6 for October, 1930; 96-8 for 
October, 1929: 95-2 for October, 1928; 97-2 
for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 1926. 
The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in October was 
slightly greater than in the preceding month 
and showed a substantial increase over the 
corresponding loss in October last year. Six- 
teen disputes were in progress at some time 
during the month, involving 3,072 workers and 
resulting in the loss of 38,529 working days. 
Corresponding figures for September, 1931, 
were: sixteen disputes, 3,478 workers, and 
35,464 working days; and for October, 1930, 
ten disputes, 2,240 workers, and 9,931 working 

days. 
During October the Depart- 


Industrial ment received two applica- 
Disputes tions for the establishment 
Investigation of Boards of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation, Boards 

being established in both 
eases. The first was an application from em- 


ployees of the Winnipeg Electric Company 
in connection with a proposal by the company 
to reduce wages. The second application was 
from the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies in connection with 
a proposed reduction of 10 per cent in the 
wages of certain employees. Details of these 
cases are given on page 1177. 


The Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of 
the Quebec Provincial Legis- 
lature contained the follow- 
ing paragraphs in regard to 
the existing economic situ- 
ation and the measures to be undertaken by 
the government to meet the depression :— 


Legislative 
program in 
Province of 


Quebec 
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“Unemployment, which has perhaps been 
exaggerated in a country like ours where the 
long winter necessarily interrupts many of our 
activities, will still require your attention. 


“You will be asked to vote the necessary 
credits to allow us to co-operate with the 
federal and municipal authorities. 


“My ministers think that a return to the 
land is still the best remedy for unemploy- 
ment, because it offers a character of perman- 
ence which is wanting in too many of the 
temporary relief measures to which recourse 
has been had and which become a burden too 
heavy for government and municipalities. 
Further, the public resources are not inexhaust- 
ible and the charity of individuals must come 
to their aid. 


“Our municipalities, during the days of 
prosperity, became heavily indebted; the relief 
which they have granted to the sufferers from 
unemployment have added to their burden. 
In order to insure their financial stability, my 
ministers will ask you to approve of a law 
providing for the setting up of a commission 
of experts directed to report on all the loans 
which municipalities desire to make. 


“The Commission formed to study the vari- 
ous systems of social assurance has done con- 
siderable work and several of its members 
have visited foreign countries to make in- 
quiries into their working. The report of 
the Commission is not yet completed; the 
Government will hasten to submit it to you 
as soon as it has been received and will ask 
you to study it. 


“A Department of Labour, formed at the 
last session, has had its organization completed 
by the nomination of a Minister of Labour. 
The Government hopes that the workmen of 
the Province, who see one of themselves 
presiding over this Department, will be satis- 
fied by this realization of the desire which they 
had put forth to this effect. } 


“T may add that the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act came into force on the 1st of 
September last and is giving satisfaction. 


“The commercial and industrial depression 
has considerably affected the revenue of the 
Province as indeed those of all other countries, 
and the grants to the unemployed as well as 
the great works for bridges, highways and 
colonization which the Province has under- 
taken to give employment to the workmen, 
render necessary a loan and the finding of new 
sources of revenue. The new taxes, however, 
will be exceedingly light.” 
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The current issue of 
Financial the Commercial Intelligence 
unemployment Journal (published by the 


Department of Trade and 
Commerce) contains an ac- 
count of economic and 
financial conditions in New Zealand, contrib- 
uted by the Canadian assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Auckland. The financial measures - 
taken by the government to deal with unem- 
ployment are described as follows: “Tn order 
to cope with existing unemployment, several 
schemes have been tried, working chiefly in 
conjunction with municipal and similar authori- 
ties. Funds are derived for carrying on these 
schemes by a wages-and-salaries stamp tax of 
1d. in 6s, 8d. (14 per cent) levied on the 
wages of all persons, male and female, with 
the sole exemption of domestic servants. Hx- 
tension of this tax to all income other than 
salaries and wages is accomplished by a tax 
of 3d. in the pound on two-thirds of all such 
other individual income for the year ended 
March 31, 1931. A flat levy at the rate of 
£1 per annum is also made on males between 
certain ages. 

“The Consolidated Fund is to supplement 
these taxes with an amount equal to that 
collected. Proceeds of the taxes for a year 
are estimated at £1057.000, which, . together 
with arrears of previous levy, and a subsidy 
from Consolidated Fund, will provide an esti- 
mated sum of £2,125000 for relief. The 
operation of some of the taxes is limited at 
present to one year. It is announced that 
collections from the stamp tax on wages and 
similar unemployment Jevies has exceeded 
estimates on the first month of operation.” 


measures in 


New Zealand 


In accordance with the 
Labour Department Act 
which was passed by the 
Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec at the session 
of 1931 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1931, page 528), the Hon. C. J. Arcand 
has been appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment as head of the new Department, being 
the first Minister of Labour for the Province. 
Formerly the interests of labour were in charge 
of the Department of Public Works and 
Labour, but the Legislature considered that 
the time had come to establish a separate 
Department. The Hon. Mr. Arcand had been 
president of Local 506, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Montreal) for the past sixteen 
years. In his early life he worked in the gold 
mines in California, and was in the service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for about thirty-five years. 


Minister of 
Labour for 
Province of 


Quebec 
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Mr. Gerard Tremblay, who was formerly 
the business agent for the Central Trades 
Council of Montreal under the Nationa! 
Catholic Unions, has been appointed Deputy 
Minister. 

The functions of the Minister of Labour, as 
defined by the Act, include the duty of insti- 
tuting and controlling inquiries into important 
industrial questions as well as into labour 
conditions; collecting statistics relating there- 
_to, and transmitting them to the Quebec 
Bureau of Statistics; administering the provin- 
cial Acts respecting disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, municipal strikes and 
lockouts, employment bureaus, minimum wages 
for women, safety in public buildings, inspec- 
tion of scaffolding, protection of the public 
from fire, safety and inspection of industrial 
establishments, stationary engineers, weekly 
day of rest for industrial employees, labour 
accidents, workmen’s compensation, etc. 


By a recent Order in Coun- 
cil of the Alberta Govern- 
ment the administration of 
the Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act of Alberta was 
placed in charge of the provincial Department 
of Mines. The provisions of this Act, which 
was enacted in 1928, were outlined in the 
Lazsour Gazerte, June, 1928, page 582. It is 
designed to protect persons employed in or 
about coal mines in respect to the payment 
of their wages. Employers are required to 
furnish a bond unless they have been ex- 
empted by the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners from this obligation. The Chief 
Inspector of Mines of the province reports 
that since the Act took effect it has success- 
fully protected the wages of miners, and that 
in a number of cases wages have been secured 
and paid to the workmen which otherwise 
would have been lost to them. The require- 
ment of a bond has had the further advantage 
of preventing many transient operations from 
being started. The reports of the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners give the follow- 
ing particulars regarding certificates of exemp- 
tion during the past three years: In 1928, 39 
certificates of exemption were issued, and 11 
were dismissed; in 1929, 49 were issued and 4 
dismissed; and in 1930, 48 were issued and 4 
dismissed. 


Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security 
Act of Alberta 


“The Robert Owen Foun- 


Robert Owen dation” was organized 


Foundation recently, with headquarters 
to further in Toronto, its purpose be- 
co-operation in ing to encourage and assist 
Canada industrial and agricultural 


enterprises operated for the 
benefit and managed under the control of the 


working force and in general to foster the 
development of co-operative system of pro- 
duction and distribution in this country. The 
initiators “invite all their fellow-Canadians 
anxious for better days to join in this con- 
structive effort. They believe that if this 
movement can take root throughout this coun- 
try it will help considerably in solving the 
present economic crisis, which, while it may 
be due immediately to a variety of causes, is 
due primarily, in their opinion, toa funda- 
mental maladjustment in human affairs; a 
maladjustment which can be redressed only 
by the voluntary co-operation of the people.” 
They point out that experiments in co-opera- 
tive methods of industrial organization and 
management already made in Canada and 
elsewhere show that co-operative industries 
can be made very successful, more successful 
than the competitive concerns of the usual 
tvpe. The members of the Foundation invite 
the adherence to this movement of all those 
who have a belief in the possibility of a 
readiustment of economic conditions in Can- 
ada through the voluntary, co-ordinated efforts 
of her people. 


_ Information concerning the Foundation may 
be obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Spencer Clark, or the Provincial Trustee, 
Professor H. Lasserre, 259 Roxborough Street 
East, Toronto. 


The Canadian Co-Operator, in its issue for 
October, stated that “the Foundation has been 
investigated by the Executive of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada. As a result, it 
has given its cordial approval, and authorized 
its general secretary to become a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Foundation.” 


The report of the General 
Council. submitted to and 
approved by the 63rd An- 
nual Trades Union Congress, 
held at Bristol in Septem- 
ber. dealt with the problems of the country’s 
economic position, These difficulties the Coun- 
cil believed to be due to the failure of in- 
dustrv to adapt itself to the new conditions, 
to the unsound monetary policy pursued by 
successive Governments, and to the repara- 
tions and war debts settlements The remedies 
the Council suggest are the cessation of the 
deflation policy, the reconstruction of hasic 
industries on modern lines as public utility 
services. and an international policy aiming 
at world peace and the revision of inter- 
national debts and reparations. They further 
uree the raising of the world level of whole- 
sale prices. Thev suggest that the weakness 
of the exchanges is due to the lack of balance 
between British imports and exports. They 
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strenuously oppose wage reductions as a 
remedy for the situation, and advocate “de- 
valuation.” They pronounce no opinion upon 
the question of a revenue tariff, but recom- 
mend that a full investigation should forth- 
with be made into the whole question of fiscal 
policy, and that a report should be submitted 
later to a special conference of trade union 
executives, 

The Congress adopted the following resolu- 
tion in favour of a policy of planned economic 
development :— 

“This Congress, being in accord with the 
traditional policy of the trade union move- 
ment, welcomes the present tendency towards 
a planned and regulated economy in our 
national life; having regard to the seriousness 
of the economic situation, Congress expresses 
the view that only by a comprehensive plan- 
ning of our economic development and regu- 
lated trading relations can the needs of the 
present day be met; Congress therefore in- 
structs the General Council boldly to advance 
this policy both nationally and internationally, 
keeping in mind that, in order to maintain 
and improve the standard of living, the people 
as consumers must be protected from exploita- 
tion, by public control and regulation.” 


Dr. J. C. Wright, director of 


Vocational the Federal Board for Voca- 
retraining for tional Education (U-S.A.) 
discharged suggested in a recent ad- 
workers dress that vocational train- 


ing might be so used as to 
prevent or mitigate the unemployment which 
results from the introduction of new mechan- 
ical processes, and that men and women could 
be trained in advance of such changes for 
some position where their previous experience 
could be utilized as far as possible. ‘“ Voca- 
tional education,’ he said, “must assume re- 
sponsibility for insuring the welfare of labour 
to the full extent that training for new em- 
ployments is required to bring our workers 
into adjustment with new industrial needs. 
The man or woman who is thrown out of 
iob through technological changes in industry 
is in much the same position as the boy or 
girl who has not yet entered upon employ- 
ment. Practically, therefore, they are without 
training for any job which society wants done. 
They are in need of what may be termed 
‘conversion training’, that is, training for 
some other occupation closely related to the 
one from which they have been displaced. 
Because. of the need of such persons to re- 
establish themselves as wage earners as 
quickly as possible the educational program 
provided for them should be specific and 
vocational in character. 


“In some instances those who are out of 
a job as a result of technological changes, 
must be given the necessary retraining in 
industrial plants rather than in vocational 
high schools, since the school can not always 
afford to install the equipment necessary for 
specialized training. When classes are held 
in an industrial plant it is possible to secure 
the assistance of an instructor from the local 
vocational education staff in organizing the 
program and giving the instruction. Where 
the equipment required is not elaborate, a 
school can give some training or make ar- 
rangements to have it given in a local plant. 

“One-half of the workers unemployed to- 
day,’ Dr. Wright continued, “are, according 
to United States Census figures, under 35 
years of age, 35 per cent are between the ages 
of 35 and 54, and only 15 per cent fall in the 
group over 55 years old. Interpreted in an- 
other way, this means that the age grouping 
of the unemployed is particularly favourable 
for realizing some of our educational ideals.” 


Under the terms of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, which is administered by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, federally- 
aided vocational education instruction is given 
in day, part-time, and evening classes organ- 
ized as a part of the public school system of 
the various states. All of the 48 States have 
accepted the terms of the national act and 
are carrying on a vocational education pro- 
eram. 


Miss Frances Perkins, In- 
dustrial Commissioner for 
the State of New York, 
visited England recently at 
the request of Governor 
Roosevelt, in order to study 
the system of unemployment insurance in that 
country and to make suggestions as to the 
suitability of such a scheme to conditions in 
the State. After her return in October she 
reported that the British system had been 
the means’ of upholding the morale of the 
British workers throughout the long period 
of unemployment, that it had removed the 
fear of hunger, prevented abject poverty, and 
actually improved the standard of living in 
spite of the depression. She declared that 
the British Act had functioned in a satis- 
factory manner so long as it paid its own 
way, and only became involved in difficulties 
when its benefits had to be supplemented by 
grants from the public treasury. 

The Industrial Commissioner recommended 
that if an unemployment insurance scheme 
were to be established in New York it should 
be framed with a view to emergencies or 
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periods of exceptional unemployment, and 
not merely as a means of coping with seasonal] 
unemployment. She suggested that there 
should be a waiting period of a month or 
even longer, as “this would rule out minor 
employment breaks in which administration 
is difficult and expensive, and build up the 
fund for emergencies against which no degree 
of forethought or thrift can protect the in- 
dividual. I believe”, Miss Perkins continued, 
“that industry should foot the bill for un- 
employment insurance. The argument that 
the benefits will mean more to the workers 
if they have contributed directly’ to the funda 
seems to me a_ sentimental consideration. 
Our experience with workmen’s compensation 
does not indicate that it has any basis in fact.” 
She suggested that, as a beginning, seven 
States should combine to establish an insur- 
ance authority, modelled on the Port Author- 
ity of New York and New Jersey, the in- 
dustrial States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, joining together to make the 
experiment. 

The Industrial Commissioner concluded as 
follows: “I believe, that if we are willing 
to proceed carefully and experimentally, safe- 
guarding our projects against the difficulties 
the English experience has defined for us, 
drawing our plans to conform to our social 
and political conditions, we can lift the fear 
and ease the suffering that come to American 
wage-earners and to their wives and children 
when industry slows up and there are no 
wages because there are no jobs.” 


Labour organizations in 
Labour Winnipeg recently —sub- 
suggestion for mitted a proposed muni- 
municipal cipal housing scheme to 
housing scheme the City Council, for the 
at Winnipeg purpose of providing 

employment for members 
of the skilled trades. It was proposed that 
one hundred houses should be built on city- 
owned lots, the city purchasing the materials, 
the labour to be supplied by a co-operative 
organization of building operatives on a non- 
profit basis, the finances to be provided by 
the Dominion Government, and the houses 
to be rented at an economic rent which would 
provide for upkeep, interest and the repay- 
ment of the capital borrowed. In order to 
ensure economical construction of houses that 
may be within the means of wage-earners to 
rent, the following policies were suggested :— 
(1) purchasing of material in large quantities 
by the city; (2) building of a number of homes 
at one time and at one location and thus 
spreading overhead charges; and (3) by plac- 


ing the labour contract, with a co-operative 
body of building trades workers, the latter to 
be a legal entity, to be bonded and to supply 
the supervision. The houses would be built 
at a stated figure based on the Winnipeg 
fair-wage schedule. 


Further information on the 
subject of the voluntary 
trade associations that were 
recently proposed by Mr. 
Gerald Swope as a means 
for stabilizing industry in 
the United States, has been given in a recent 
pamphlet entitled “The Future of American 
Industry: its Problems and Needs,” by 
Magnus W. Alexander, President of the 
National Industrial Conference Board (New 
York). The main features of Mr. Swope’s 
plan were noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre (page 1054). “How to bring 
about in a practical way effective self-discip- 
line of industry is the concrete problem,” 
Mr. Alexander states. “A solution may be 
found in several directions. ‘There is, how- 
ever, already at hand an instrument of in- 
dustry’s own creation, that could be made to 
serve the purpose of effective industrial self- 
regulation. I refer to the indivdiual trade 
association in each important branch of 
American industry. Acknowledging their 
present value and achievements, but recog- 
nizing also their past errors, I believe that 
they can be made to serve the greater purpose 
if organized to that end. With men of the 
highest character, attainment, social outlook, 
and personality in charge, it is fair to assume 
that these trade associations could and would 
induce the various industrial units in their 
respective fields to function in the general 
social interest, thereby removing the need for 
direct governmental regulations or control of 
industry. 

‘Upon the degree of success achieved by 
American industry in successfully solving its 
current problems through voluntary co-opera- 
tion, guided by scientifically directed and 
practically applied research, depends in large 
measure the stability of American economic 
and political institutions. To-day these insti- 
tutions are called upon to prove their 
superiority over those operating on principles 
like those prevailing in Communistic Russia. 
It is highly important at this time that 
American industry should demonstrate its 
ability to carry on successfully, in the social 
no less than in the economic sense, through a 
trying period of crisis and depression to new 
heights of achievement. The overshadowing 
question of to-day, with us as with every 
nation, is this: Shall social progress be 
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dominated by the ideals of American 
democracy with its principles of private prop- 
erty, individual initiative and_ enterprise, 
personal freedom and_ responsibility, and 
voluntary co-operation and combination, or 
shall it pass under the sway of Russian 
Communism with its doctrines of collective 
ownership, state enterprise, complete subor- 
dination of the individual to the mass, and 
compulsory regimentation of industry and 
society? In determining the answer to this 
vital question, American industry has the 
opportunity to play a great part. Its oppor- 
tunity, and its obligation, is to give to the 
world a convincing object lesson in the 
successful working of American democracy. 
The constructive accomplishments of organ- 
ized American industry in the past inspire 
confidence that it will prove fully equal to 
this task.” 


The results of the working 
of the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, 1924, dur- 
ing the two years ending 
September, 1930, are sum- 
marized in a report recently 
published by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Great Britain). The provisions of 
this Act were outlined in the Lasour GAzertes, 
August, 1924, page 632, and December, 1924, 
page 1025. It set up an agricultural wages 
committee for each county of England and 
Wales, and a Central Agricultural Wages 
Board. Each committee consists of an equal 
number of employers’ and employees’ repre- 
sentatives, together with two impartial mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, 
and a chairman. The wages board similarly 
consists of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and employees, together with 
members appointed by the Minister, whose 
number may not exceed one-quarter of the 
total number of members of the board. The 
committee have authority to fix minimum 
rates of wages, subject to approval by the 
board. When so approved the rates of wages 
so prescribed are enforceable in a court of law. 


> 


Effects of 
regulation of 
farm wages in 


England 


The average weekly minimum wage for adult 
male workers (other than those belonging to 
special classes) was approximately 31 shillings 
and 8 pence during the past two years, not 
counting overtime payments or additional 
earnings at special seasons. 

The report summarizes the principal features 
of the farm labour situation in England and 
Wales since the passing of the Act as fol- 
lows: (1) increased receipts by agricultural 
workers; (2) heavier labour costs to farmers 
which, while they have been set off to some 
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extent by reductions in staffs, have accentu- 
ated the depression brought about by the 
heavy fall in prices realizable for agricultural 
produce; (3) less secure employment for 
workers in the arable districts during the win- 
ter months; (4) improved labour organization 
and management on a number of farms pre- 
viously conducted in a haphazard manner; 
and (5) labour disputes, strikes and lock-outs 
have been avoided. 


“Apart, however, from these material re- 
sults,” the report continues, “wage regulation 
in agriculture has been associated with an 
indirect or psychological change to which 
many persons familiar with the conditions in 
the countryside attach great importance. The 
relationship between employer and worker 
has altered and is still altering. The old rela- 
tionship which existed up to 20 or less years 
ago varied greatly from farm to farm. A 
good employer treated his worker as an old 
and trusted friend. On the other hand, a 
bad employer treated his employees as little 
more than serfs. In neither case were the 
hours of employment numbered or dis- 
cussed. These conditions are gradually being 
altered, and new conditions more comparable 
with those obtaining in the industrial world 
are taking their place. It would not be true 
to say that this change is due solely to wage 
regulation, although it has contributed to the 
result.” 


In an address before the 


Importance of International Recreation 
recreation for Congress at Toronto in 
industrial October, Mr. W. H. Kilby, 
workers director of recreation for 


the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, stated that highly competi- 
tive industry had produced a nervous condi- 
tion in its employees without a counterbalance 
of healthy recreation. These conditions were 
evidenced in a desire for emotional entertain- 
ment rather than in participation in physical 
play. Mr. Kilby said that an industrial recre- 
ation policy was dependent in Canada on the 
vision, generosity, and “play consciousness” 
of industrial executives. Of 150 Canadian in- 
dustries he had canvassed, nearly 90 per cent 
were sponsoring some recreational program for 
their employees, but in nearly all cases they 
have asked for information and guidance. 
Only through the proper use of leisure time 
could craftsmanship be prevented from de- 
teriorating, and Mr. Kilby proposed the forma- 
tion of a National Canadian Recreative Asso- 
ciation to plan recreation for all Canadians 
of all classes. 


_ 
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The superannuation by-law recently adopted 
by the City of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan (the 
provisions of which were outlined in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazErtE, page 1079), was 
subsequently declared by the District Court 
to be invalid, the Court finding it should have 
been submitted to a vote of the ratepayers. 





The National Joint Council for Dock Labour 
(Great Britain) in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the recent report of 
the Committee of Inquiry on Dock Labour, 
has appointed a Standing Advisory Committee 
on Port Employment, representative of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, to en- 
courage and assist in the development of 
measures calculated to regularize port em- 
ployment, 





The Vancouver City Council, on October 
29, decided to introduce the five-day working 
week for the City Hall staff. Of these em- 
ployees, 543 in number, 426 will have the 
reduced working period, while the remainder 
will contribute one day’s pay each month for 
the relief of the unemployed. 





In 1920 the New Zealand Government 
adopted a system of dental clinics for children 
in the public schools. The clinics are estab- 
lished on application from responsible local 
organizations which undertake to contribute 
toward the cost of suitable clinic premises 
and certain maintenance expenses. The work 
begins with the primer class. Each year the 
teeth of all the children in this class are 
examined, and a form is sent to the parents 
of each child asking for consent to treatment 
if treatment is needed. When consent is 
received the teeth of the child are put in 
order. The child is re-examined every six 


months thereafter, and further defects are 
remedied. At the present time appriximately 
60,000 children in 738 schools are being cared 
for, 





A pamphlet containing useful information 
for fathers, mothers and teachers, as to the 
best methods of safeguarding the health of 
children has been published by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health 
(Ottawa), under the title: “Keep the Family 
Well: Protection by Prevention.” The writer 
is Dr. Helen MacMurchy, chief of the Division 
of Child Welfare. (National Health Publica- 
tion No. 41; Little Blue Books, Leaflet Series.) 





Regulations under the Public Health Act 
of Manitoba were published in the Manitoba 
Gazette, October 24, defining the duties and 
powers of public health nurses. This term is 
applied to a fully qualified registered nurse 
in the Province, who is in the employ of the 
Department of Health and Public Welfare, 
and who receives her instructions directly 
from the Director of the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Service. Public health nurses have the 
right to enter any school in the Province and 
to reauire certificates in respect to the freedom 
of children from communicable diseases; to 
enter into homes, and to investigate the sani- 


- tary conditions, the health of the inmates, etc. 





During the month of October a total of 
3947 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the indus- 
tries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 24 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 266 were 
reported including 6 fatal cases; and 377 
Crown, 3 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month making in all 4,590, of which 
33 were fatal. 





Colonies for Unemployed Persons in Germany 


The German Minister of Finance, Herr 
Dietrich, recently submitted to the Govern- 
ment a Bill relating to the establishment of 
agricultural colonies for unemployed persons 
on the outskirts of towns. The Bill is based 
on the idea that the problem of unemploy- 
ment cannot be solved solely by means of un- 
employment relief, that the means of bringing 
about a productive solution through the medium 
of great public works are not available, and that 
mass settlement of purely agricultural kind is 
impracticable. Small-scale settlement, which 
the Bill seeks to encourage, would take the 
form of a grant to unemployed persons of 


parcels of land of two to four acres each, 
where they might build wooden houses, cul- 
tivate vegetables, potatoes and fruit, and 
breed livestock on a small scale. Thus they 
would be in a position to provide for their 
needs by their own labour and would cease 
to be a burden on the community; they would 
at least be able to pass through the period of 
depression with less difficulty and would also 
have the possibility of continuing to seek 
employment for wages in towns. Industrial 
employment would thus be combined with 
agricultural work performed by the whole 
family. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

Employment With the exception of Montreal, there were 

: : no orders for farm help reported in the Prov- 

HE employment situation throughout jincge of Quebec. Orders for bushmen were 


Canada was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada at the end of October to be as 
follows:— / 

There were few requests for farm help 
received in the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Catches of fish were fair only, though an 
increased demand for lobsters had somewhat 
strengthened the market. Lumbering was 


quiet with little evidence of later improve- | 


ment in this line. The greater number of 
the mines in the vicinity of New Glasgow 
operated six days a week, while those in 
Cape Breton worked from two to five and a 
half days. Manufacturers for the most part 
reported business good, especially amongst 
bakers and confectioners. Clay products were 
working to capacity, but some idleness was 
reported in the iron and steel group. Build- 
ing construction at Halifax was particularly 
brisk, with a number of skilled and unskilled 
workers employed. Contracts at New 
Glasgow also were well underway, supple- 
mented by unemployment relief work on 
highways, sewers and streets. Passenger and 
freight traffic showed a decline at Halifax, 
but continued fair at New Glasgow and 
Sydney. Trade was steady, with prices rea- 
sonable, though, owing to mild weather, there 
was little movement in winter stocks. In the 
Women’s Domestic Section the demand con- 
tinued for charworkers, but there was little 
call for domestic and commercial workers. 

Farmers in the Province of New Brunswick 
still continued busy with fall ploughing, and 
several requests were sent in for men to clear 
land. Fish were plentiful and good catches 
were reported. Logging was quiet. Export 
orders at the sugar refineries increased their 
output, but nearlv all other plants were on 
short time. Building construction was unus- 
ually active, especialy at Saint John, where 
several large projects were advancing rapidly, 
so that the maiority of skilled building trades- 
men and unskilled labourers were fairly busy. 
Road construction, under relief schemes, pro- 
vided emplovment in those centres where 
normal building activity was below par. 
Railway freight and passenger traffic was 
light, but work on the waterfronts was avail- 
able through the loading and unloading of 
several large vessels. Wholesale houses were 
somewhat auiet, but retail trade reported a 
fair fall business, with average collections. 
There was the usual demand for women 
domestic workers. 


ally quiet. 


also very scarce, none being received in the 
above city. In Hull, several large logging 
companies had decreased operations 75 per 
cent. Slight improvement was recorded, how- 
ever, at Quebec City, and at Rouyn it was 
thought that conditions would be satisfactory 
in the coming winter. The mining situation 
was quiet, except at Amos and Hull, where 
some work was being carried on. Manufac- 
turing concerns at Montreal were inactive. 
This included the boot and shoe industry, 
printing trades, clothing and rubber. The 
closing of the Angus shops had also thrown 
many men out of work. From an employ- 
ment point of view, the outlook was a little 
better in Hull. In Quebec City quietness 
prevailed, with the exception of furs, which 
had regained its activity. In Sherbrooke, 
manufacturing was satisfactory, but in Three 
Rivers improvement was shown only in boots 
and shoes, cottons and foundries. Construc- 
tion and maintenance showed slightly better 
conditions at Amos, but a decrease in muni- 
cipal work was noted at Montreal. In Quebec 
Citv, construction was active, but mainten- 
ance was at a standstill. Labourers at Rouyn 
had been busy for a certain time, but road- 
making having ceased the number of unem- 
ployed was greater. The building industry 
in Sherbrooke was fair, but Three Rivers 
reported no new construction, the chief source 
of employment being road work. Transporta- 
tion showed slight variation. In the Women’s 
Domestic Section a number of placements was 
effected, but applicants, in the larger centres, 
still exceeded the demand. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario was smaller than usual, farmers 
appearing to work on the co-operative plan 
of helping one another. Logging, except at 
North Bay, where additional small camps at 
different points were opening, was exception- 
At Fort Frances, pulp and paper 
mills also showed some improvement. Little 
activity was reported in the mining sections. 
A more optimistic feeling prevailed amongst 
manufacturers, as several industries were re- 
engaging former employees. This, however, 
had not relieved the slackness of the present 
situation to any great extent as yet, but was 
considered a good omen for the future. Very 
little building was in progress throughout the 
province, the chief source of employment 
being that provided by the government as a 
relief measure. This consisted mostly of work 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1931 1930 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate...: $ |............6- 95,287,885 97,202,442} 162,656,283} 170,090,475) 148,519,060 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUDIDTION 427 sack te ae CS od let meio ocieeaa 45,379,099 47,308,079 78,358,351 87,900,201 77,906, 294 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |...........+5- 48,991,385 48,763,652 82,781,428 81,046,227 69, 290, 228 
‘Customs duty collected........ SY bY id Mea eae wen ae 9, 288, 648 9,291, 223 12,622,380 14, 662,358 12,032,112 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNES Seas s ALLE ES LOD Lire obeh iereiee so * 2,450,545,080] 2,243,561, 470| 3,617,506, 967| 2,967,181,800) 2,801,605, 985 
Bank notes in circulation....... See ness hed 139,908, 403 141,813,082 160,032,748 163,513, 493 166, 154, 609 
Bank deposits, savings......... Fel (ahaa cig enor 1.455,518,906| 1,461,091,577| 1,431,864,326) 1,419,641, 859] 1,404, 118, 280 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,136,510,527| 1,127,280,857| 1,229,508, 736] 1,255,805,777| 1,260,490, 851 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common'stocks.n.ess.shee -. 53 64-6 68-6 81-3 111-3 130-8 125-1 

Preferredistocks: to, 4. dueege «cc: 63-9 64-2 69-1 83-4 96-2 97-1 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 103-3 97-1 91-9 93-9 92-9 96-0 
(2) Bree wholesale, Index 

SY Cars mao ate 70°4 70-0 70-9 81-0 82-1 83-7 
(2) Bree, “Retail, Family bud- 
ey be ts ec: SAO ee ia 17-86 18-06 18-30 20-68 20-75 21-01 
(3) eae failures, MIMMOCTs nM: «lise acer sisieve oisie's 230 164 213 168 158 
(8) Business failures, Habilities: (Git aes aevigey. 4,539,027 2,137,833 2,529,589 2,642, 443 2,609,991 
(2) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

fioures sy, Jun lik aetna 103-9 107-1 105-2 116-2 116-6 118-8 
(2?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DELS) PALAU A Vo RANE ROR TN: ee 18-1 15-8 16-2 9-4 9-3 9-2 
TAA TIN TOTAL OT ay slo cd acts see RIS ate eet eas nc ee eee sole teRe | o badalp US S's: 0 A RAEI LEROY 4,445 5, 922 8,904 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

HIGTOAC Ae AOE 5 Seo oe cars 236,992 207,377 188, 957 271,494 291,038 259,610 

(6) Re oadion National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 16,018, 766 15,159,905 14,309,810 20, 887, 053 20,856, 948 19,067,979 

(7) Operating expenses....... Dia erate ae Aa teil Gale ew cies S68 13,982,510 17,036,691 17,056,801 17,261, 606 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings........ Sheil teeta trai’ 12,210,415 11,322,743 17,113, 063 19,612,717 15,951,510 

Canadian Pacific Rail- A 

way, operating expenses, 
AM Dhries 4). . 25) eR pn Ra mend dcters 8,946,723 9,983,482 10,558,970 12,862,045 12,629,170 

Steam railways, freight in 

HONSINILES, . «0. AER eaters [PERE RTO et Lads wa ata ees 1, 635,586,912) 3,095,975,368] 3,561, 623,670] 2,270,331, 355 
Buildine«permits!:.;.. jnaeee- Die adele od tad 10,322,414 8,224,074 12,723,789] . 11,093,020 14,029,564 
(8) Contracts awarded......... § 28,789,200] 33,658,400] 26,142,600] 33,332,100] © 32,407,100] 49,407,200 
Mineral Production— 

PAP MTON., 'hiicroe saan GODS Ih apy achahwntera’ at: 17,585 23,212 40,079 48,395 57,459 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 30, 926 33,390 52,491 65,431 55,808 57,626 

Herrotalloy sss cc genie tons 1,912 5,700 8,248 5,174 3,012 3,397 

(Con le Seas one se wehelelns ole ek LONG MORE. Sas mrramees 1,004, 753 760,127 1,630,013 1,229, 883 1,100,814 
Crude petroleum imports...... PgaN Na ae ela aM nl 96, 530, 000 106,070, 000 94,379, 000 105,470, 000 100,570, 000 
Rubber imports A eae oe UGS teeta bs 3, 438, 000 5,160,000 4,349, 000 3, 534, 000 4,723,000 
COLON I POLES rin rviarcee meee PISGUAIPE ee scilabes eke, 4,999, 000 4, 754, 000 12,716, 000 5,524, 000 3,457,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

ADLINc hs eee ha Rita cee ROGUES, SAAS | ihe 132,487,861} 112,919,570] 115,077,778] 167,571,065} 183,770,365 
Blour production...o:casshte «ok NEDSS afm et lovey. WM ees [Savana x, syabi teas! 3/2 og 1333) 287 1,868,575 1,624, 238 1,547,936 
(*)Sugar manufactured......... Ly ciel eta laee 89, 406, 000 91,871,000 99, 688, 000 96,439,000 87,430,000 
Footwear production.......... DAMES Pemee ee «ke aEe | Eas ws ss 1,627,006 1,552,392 1,615, 859 1,542, 686 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... 1 if aes Et Mt ie at 42,937,000 40,521,000 49,977,000 48,098, 000 45,544,000 
Sales of insurance.............. Chall ee 29, 833 , 000 35, 438, 000 45,525,000 39, 283:, 000 36, 666, 000 
Newsprint..........ceeeceeuees ORGIES oa ieih cisry sae 178,410 165, 120 213,820 195, 490 202,040 
Aditomobiles; PASSO Sei) as acon lc cee aoc hc « ecin 2,108 3,426 3,206 5, 623 6, 946 
(0)Index of physical volume 

OLADUSINOSS f AP FTAT REAR its NERA Lic slenee exspaiers 126-7 122-1 148-6 148-7 146-6 
Industrial production. cee see wecuen leis yoke ae cesses 137-3 132-3 143-2 154-4 156-1 
Manniacturingyt, «2 cemerirttie ctot cette cle wisttne set 130-6 136-3 149-0 149-4 145-7 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending October 31, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 
(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 12 and August 15, 1931, and November 1, October 4, 


and September 6, 1930. 


(20) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. 


(§) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 





trade, imports, 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; 


imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese, 
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on the ‘Trans-Canada Highway, though 
various municipalities were also providing 
work locally on road repairs and sewer exten- 
sions. Trade was fair. Casual placements in 
the Women’s Domestic Section were fewer in 
number, but the demand for general domestics 
continued as usual. 

With post-harvest work in the Dhow of 
Manitoba practically completed, orders for 
farm help showed a decline. Logging and 
mining recorded no activity. Evidence that 
the home building season in Winnipeg was 
not yet over was proved by the number of 
permits issued, though these were far below 
the number registered at the same time last 
year. New relief undertakings also created 
quite a demand for unskilled labour. In 
addition to sewer construction, other large 
projects were also well under way. A number 
of men were likewise engaged for road con- 
struction. Several relief programs have been 
recommended for the City of Winnipeg, where 
the greater number of unemployed are regis- 
tered, and if approved in their entirety, will 
be the means of providing a large proportion 
of the applicants in the unemployed group 
with at least half time employment during 
the winter. Mild weather retarded sales of 
seasonable lines, although a fair demand was 
reported for light rubber footwear and boots 
and shoes. Very little change was noted in 
wholesale conditions. Collections were fair. 
In the Women’s Domestic Section, a slight 
main was shown in the orders for day workers, 
but this was offset by a reduction in the calls 
for domestics. 

Threshing having been completed in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, there were fewer 
demands for farm help, although some farmers 
had taken men on the understanding that 
work would continue for the winter, providing 
the farm relief scheme came into force. 
There was a decided improvement in the 
mining group, due to much colder weather and 
a satisfactory settlement between operators 
and miners. No demand existed for men for 
building construction, but more work of a 
casual nature was available. This, however, 
only relieved the situation temporarilv, per- 
manent positions being almost impossible to 
secure. Relief camps took care of many men, 
but there was still a large surplus of unem- 
ploved single men waiting to be admitted to 
future camps. Regardless of conditions. the 
Women’s Domestic Section maintained a 
steady call for domestics and housekeepers, 
but wages offered were below normal, and 
orders were consequently somewhat difficult to 
fill. 

The call for farm help in the Province of 
Alberta was reduced to the usual winter 


demand, many vacancies being for chore work 
for board only, or nominal wages. These 
orders were almost impossible to fill. Pro- 
vincial relief camps took one hundred men 
for bush work in the vicinity of Calgary, 
but elsewhere logging was quiet. Coal orders 
were slowly coming in, and prospects were 
gradually improving. Building construction 
was at a standstill, and railway construction 
reduced to a minimum. Relief work provided 
by the cities or the government furnished 
the only means of employment available for 
the large number of applicants registered at 
the offices throughout the province. There 
was a decrease in placements in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, with applicants © still 
increasing. 


Farm operations in the Province of British 
Columbia were very quiet, and many men on 
ranches were seeking work in relief camps. 
Logging remained unchanged, with no new 
camps opened. Mining, both metal and coal, 
showed little activity. Manufacturing also 
recorded little sign of improvement, being 
limited for the most part to the operation 
of a planing plant at Cranbrook and small 
railway tie mills at Canal Flat and Fairmont 
Springs. Apart from jobbing and repair work 
there was little building construction going on. 
Highway construction took care of a number 
of men under the government relief scheme, 
but was inadequate in providing employment 
for all registered, many men in different 
centres still being on direct relief furnished 
by the government or the municipality. 
Quietness prevailed at the waterfront both in 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert, while the 
maintenance staff at the dry dock and ship- 
vards in the latter city was on short time. 
Longshore gangs at New Westminster, how- 
ever, were busy. Wholesale and retail busi- 
ness was fair. In the Women’s Domestic 
Section there was still a surplus of applicants 
for all classes of employment. 


Industrial activity showed a 
seasonal curtailment on Oc- 
tober 1, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 7.862 em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 945,842 persons, 
as compared with 974,331 in the preceding 
month. This decrease involved the release of 
a larger number of persons than have usually 
been laid off at the beginning of October in 
the ten years of the record. The index stood 
at 103-9, compared with 107-1 on September 
1, and with 116-2, 125-6, 118-8, 110-3, 106-5, 
99-5, 95-0, 100-7, 95-8 and 91-3 on October I, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. The average 
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number of persons employed by the reporting 
firms in the calendar year, 1926, is taken in 
every case as the base equal to 100 in cal- 
culating these index numbers, 


Firms in all provinces reported contractions, 
those in Quebec being most extensive. In the 
Maritime Provinces a small decline was indi- 
cated, involving many fewer workers than that 
registered on the same date last year, when the 
index was, however, higher. Transportation 
and services reported the bulk of the decrease, 
while there were important gains in building 
and highway construction (largely as a result 
of the unemployment relief program), and 
logging was seasonally more active. In Que- 
bec, manufacturing and construction registered 
most of the reduction, but transportation also 
reported less activity; on the other hand, log- 
ging and trade showed improvement. In On- 
tario, curtailment was indicated, particularly 
in manufacturing, transportation, mining and 
services, while employment increased in high- 
way construction, logging and trade. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there was a small decrease 
in employment. This was chiefly due to the 
closing of large railway car shops, together 
with losses in building and railway construc- 
tion and trade. In British Columbia, further 
contractions were noted, mainly in manufac- 
turing and transportation, while logging and 
trade reported heightened activity and unem- 
ployment relief undertakings absorbed large 
numbers of workers. 


‘The trend of employment was downward 
in Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, but 
upward in Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities. In Montreal, manufacturing 
showed the greatest curtailment, this taking 
place chiefly in railway car shops, but there 
was also a decided falling-off in construction. 
In Quebec, there were seasonal losses in ser- 
vices, but construction showed improvement. 
In Toronto, manufacturing was much: busier, 
and construction and trade also absorbed more 
workers. In Ottawa, construction was more 
active, while other grouns showed compara- 
tively little change. In Hamilton, curtailment 
was registered in manufacturing, but construc- 
tion afforded greater employment. In Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, there was 
an increase in the number employed, mainly 
in the automobile trades and construction. 
In Winnipeg, there were losses in trade and 
building construction, while road work re- 
ported improvement, In Vancouver, manufac- 
tures recorded decreases, and there was also 
a falling-off in transportation and construction. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a large decline in manu- 
factures, chiefly in the land vehicle group, 


owing to the closing of the railway car shops; 
lumber, food, tobacco and beverage, non- 
ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral, rubber 
and building material factories also reported 
reductions, in some cases of a seasonal nature. 
On the other hand, large gains were made in 
textile and pulp and paper plants, and im- 
provement was also shown in leather, musical 
instrument, chemical and electrical apparatus 
works. Logging, mining and trade registered 
seasonal gains, but in construction, transporta- 
tion, services and communications there were 
contractions, 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 


According to the returns re- 


TRADE ceived by the Department of 
UNIon Labour from an aggregate of 
REPORTS 1,841 local unions during Sep- 


tember, embracing a member- 
ship of 193,849 persons, 35,048, or a percentage 
of 18-1 were without employment on the last 
day of the month, contrasted with percentages 
of 15-8 in the previous month and 9-4 at the 
close of September, 1930. The customary cur- 
tailment of activity with the autumn season 
was In evidence to some degree during the 
month reviewed, though the situation was 
more particularly affected by railway car shop 
closings in a number of provinces, Quebec 
unions showing the greatest recessions due 
largely to a shutdown for an indefinite period 
in the Angus shops of Montreal. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions also suffered curtailment of employ- 
ment, due to car shop closings. Some im- 
provement in the coal mining industry of 
Alberta, however, was indicated from the 
previous month, though full time employment 
was not yet assured, the gains among these 
workers, however, exceeding the contractions 
reported in the majority of industries and 
causing the unemployment percentage for the 
province as a whole to be substantially re- 
duced from August. The employment ten- 
dency in Nova Scotia was also upward, though 
the change was slight. On the other hand, 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan unions re- 
ported declines in the employment volume 
available, though the change in the latter 
province was fractional only. All provinces 
shared in the retrogressive employment move- 
ment shown from September last year, con- 
ditions in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba be- 
ing especially slack during the month sur- 
veyed, though in New Brunswick, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia also 
pronounced contractions were apparent, and in 
Nova Scotia reductions in activity on a much 
smaller scale were recorded. 
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Elsewhere in this issue will be found a more 
detailed article with tabular statements on 
unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of September, 1931. 


Reports from the Offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE ‘Canada for the month of Sep- 
REpPoRTS tember, 1931, showed 42,092 


references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 40,077 placements of which 
19,924 were in regular employment and 20,153 
in casual work. Regular placements totalled 
15,643 for men and 4,281 for women. Vacan- 
cies reported to the Service were 41,723, 32,931 
being for men and 8,792 for women. Appli- 
cations for work were received at the offices 
from 67,518 men and 13,935 women, a total 
of 81,453. A marked gain was noted in the 
business transacted when the’ figures were 
compared both with those of the preceding 
month and with those of September a year 
ago, the report for August, 1931, showing 
26,809 vacancies offered, 71,883 applications 
made and 25,662 placements effected, while in 
September, 1930, there were recorded 35,668 
vacancies, 56,746 applications for work and 
33.368 placements in regular and casual em- 
plovment. In another section of this issue will 
be found a detailed report of the work of the 
offices for September, 1931, and for the quar- 
terly period July to September of the current 
year, 


According ydt0 upg. TeDOLG 


BumDIna prepared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau. of Statistics, the 
AND value of permits issued 
ConTRACTS in 61 cities in Canada 
AWARDED during September, 1931, was 


$10,822,414, as compared with 
$8,224,074 in the preceding month, and with 
$11,093,020 in September, 1930. 


The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded in all Canada 
during October had an estimated value of 
$28,789,200, which brought the total for the 
year to date to $279,582,500. This total is 
28-8 per cent less than that for the same 
period of 1930. Of the above total, $15,842,100 
was for engineering purposes; $7,599,700 was 
for residential buildings; $4,880,000 was for 
business buildings and $467,400 was for indus- 
trial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during October, by prov- 


inces, was as follows: Ontario, $7,947,100; 
British Columbia, $7,787,500 ; Quebec, 
$5,651,300; Alberta, $2,612,200; New Bruns- 
wick, $2,034,900; Saskatchewan, $1,089,000; 


Manitoba, $947,300; Nova Scotia, $706,900; 
Prince Edward Island, $13,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
INDUSTRIAL of production in _ certain 
PropUCTION industries during recent 

months and also in the corre- 
sponding months last year, are shown in the 
table on page 1171. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, — 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that business operations in 
Canada during September were fairly well 
maintained at the level of the preceding 
month. Moderate advances in some lines. 
counterbalanced the curtailment in several 
strategic industries. The output of newsprint 
showed a gain over the low level of August, 
production being 178,412 tons, a gain of 12-5 
per cent after seasonal adjustment. Raw 
cotton was imported in increased volume in 
preparation for operations in the textile 
industry. Imports in September were nearly 
5,000,000 pounds compared with 4,754,000 
pounds in August, a seasonally adjusted gain 
of more than 30 per cent. The imports of 
rubber showed a decline in the month under 
review, and imports of crude petroleum were 
less than in August even after seasonal 
adjustment. Production by the iron and steel 
and automobile industries reached a new low 
point on the present movement. The net 
result was that the index of manufacturing 
production was 130-0 in September compared 
with 136-3 in the preceding month. 

Owing mainly to the placing of a large 
contract for a hydro-electric development, the 
total of construction contracts awarded 
showed a marked gain in September. The 


assigned values amounted to $33,658,000 com- 


pared with $26,148,000 in August. The gain 
after seasonal adjustment was about 51 per 
cent. The mining industry was more active 
in September, the mineral production index 
at 124-2 showing a gain of 10-6 per cent over 
the preceding month. The increase in gold 
shipments was a paramount factor in the 
upward trend of the index. The production 
of coal was also at a considerably higher 
level. Shipments of gold were about 240,000 
ounces compared with 222,000 ounces in the 
preceding month. Silver was shipped to the . 
amount of 2,154,000 ounces compared with 
1,571,000 ounces in August. Exports of nickel 
were 3,905,000 pounds compared with 3,678,000 
pounds in the preceding month. 


Coal—Canada’s coal production in Sep- 
tember reached a total of 1,004,753 tons, a 
decline of 26-5 per cent from the five-year 
average for the month of 1,366,386 tons. The 
September output included 672,780 tons of~ 
bituminous coal, $290,508 tons of lignite coal’ 
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and 41,465 tons of sub-bituminous coal. 
Saskatchewan’s output during the month 
increased materially over the August total 
and amounted to 34,565 tons. Production 
from mines in Nova Scotia totalled 396,194 
tons, in New Brunswick, 12,120 tons, Alberta, 
413,857 tons, and British Columbia, 148,017 tons. 

Imports of coal into Canada declined 20-1 
per cent to a total of 1,484,059 tons as com- 
pared with the 1926-1930 average for the 
month of 1,857,867 tons. Receipts of anth- 
racite amounted to 281,124 tons consisting of 
164,648 tons from the United States, 100,514 
tons from Great Britain, and 15,962 tons from 
Germany. Importations of bituminous coal 
totalled 1,202,573 tons, of which the United 
States supplied 1,187,563 tons and Great 
Britain, 15,010 tons. Lignite coal imports 
were recorded at 362 tons. 

Exports of Canadian coal continued at a 
low level amounting to 25,410 tons as against 
the September five-year average of 77,836 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply for September (com- 
puted on the basis of production plus imports 
less exports) of 2,463,402 tons, showed a 
falling-off of 21-7 per cent from the September 
1926-1930 average of 3,146,417 tons. Of the 
total tonnage of coal made available for con- 
sumption in Canada during the month, the 
United States mines supplied 54-9 per cent, 
Canadian Mines, 39:8 per cent, Great Britain 
mines, 4-7 per cent, and German mines, 0°6 
per cent. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL Trade prepared by the 
TRADE Department of National 
Revenue shows that in 


September, 1931, the merchandise entered for 
consumption amounted to $45,379,099 as com- 
pared with $47,308,079 in the preceding month 
and with $87,900,201 in September, 1930. The 
chief imports in September, 1931, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $8,614,132; 
Tron and its products, $6,882.840- Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $6,529,563. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
September, 1931, amounted to $48,991,385 as 
compared with $48,763,652 in the preceding 
month and with $81,046,227 in September, 
1930. The chief exports in September, 1931, 
were: Wood, wood products and _ paper, 
$15,220,889; Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $12,470,993; Animals and 
animal products, $7,928,907. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
October, 1931, showed a slight increase over 
the preceding month, while the number of 
workers involved declined slightly. As com- 


pared with October, 1930, a very substantia! 
increase was recorded over last year in the 
number of disputes recorded and also in the 
time loss incurred. The increase was _ less 
marked, however, in the number of workers 
involved owing to the large figure recorded 
for the same month last year when a dispute 
at Springhill, N.S., involved some 1,400 coal 
miners for about six days. There were in 
existence during the month sixteen dis- 
putes, involving 3,072 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 38,529 working days, as com- 
pared with sixteen disputes, involving 3,748 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 35,464 
working days in September. In October, 1930, 
there were on record ten disputes, involving 
2,240 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
9,931 working days. At the end of the month 
there were on record nine disputes, involving 
approximately 1,750 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off by tthe union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.84 
for October, as compared with $8.03 for Sep- 
tember; $10.32 for October, 1930; $11.68 for 
October, 1929; $11.28 for October, 1928; $10.99 
for October, 1927; $10.93 for October, 1926; 
$10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 for October, 
1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for Oc- 
tober, 1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 
for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 for 
October, 1914. The decline was due mainly 
to lower prices for potatoes, beef, mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard, flour, rolled oats and beans. 
The prices of eggs and milk were slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$17.86 at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with $18.06 for September; $20.68 for 
October, 1930; $21.96 for October, 1929; $21.52 
for October, 1928; $21.18 for October, 1927; 
$21.14 for October, 1926; $21.11 for October, 
1925; $20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for Oc- 
tober, 1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 
for October, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 for 
October, 1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly higher, due to higher prices 
for anthracite coal in some localities. Rent 
was little changed in the average. 
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In wholesale prices, the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 70-4 for October, as compared with 
70:0 for September; 74:6 for October, 1930; 
96-8 for October, 1929; 95-2 for October, 1928; 
97-2 for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 
1926. In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main groups 
were higher, three were lower and two were 
unchanged. The groups which advanced were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
because of higher prices for wheat, barley, 
oats and rye, which more than offset declines 
in the prices of corn, flour and potatoes; the 
Iron and its Products group, because of ad- 
vances in the prices of steel tank plates, auto- 


mobile body plates and annealed steel sheets; 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals and their pro- 
ducts group, because of advances in the prices 
of copper, lead, silver, tin and zinc. The 
groups which declined were: the Animals and 
their Products group, due mainly to lower 
prices for livestock and hides; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
lower quotations for certain cotton goods, raw 
wool and worsted cloth yarn, which more than 
offset higher prices for raw cotton, raw jute 
and raw silk; and the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due mainly to reductions 
in the prices of lumber. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were un- 
changed. 





Crime and Unemployment in the United States 


The United States National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement recently 
issued a report dealing with the causes of 
crime. In each of the three studies included 
in the first volume of the report there is a 
discussion of unemployment as a cause or 
contributing cause of crime. The investiga- 
tors assert a definite relationship between 
economic insecurity and crimes, more especi- 
ally the largest group of crimes, namely, those 
against property. An analysis of the records 
of prisoners admitted to Sing Sing during the 
12 months ended February 28, 19380, showed 
that 45 per cent of those convicted of crimes 
against and 25 per cent of the remainder were 
unemployed at the time of the crime. Similar 
results were apparent from an analysis of 
prison records over a period of ten years. It 
was also shown that over the same period the 
proportion of unemployed among the men 
committed was larger in bad times and less 
in good times. 

In the study of the negro’s relation to law 
observance, it is stated that being out of 
work is undoubtedly a very direct and com- 
mon cause of crime, although it is not always 
possible to decide just what part this cause 
plays in the cases of all unemployed offenders. 
Indirectly, however, poverty with all that it 
entails is closely related to a sordid environ- 
ment. Unemployment leaves the individual 
in idleness, with time to associate with chronic 
idlers, and to seek any amusement and excite- 
ment in order to avoid boredom or thought 
of the future. These factors, together with 
the fact that the Negro worker particularly 
lives so near the margin of existence that 
there is seldom any money surplus, are out- 


standing aspects of the phenomenon. Other 
factors cited in this connection include the 
seasonal or itinerant nature of much of the 
Negro employment and the low economic 
status which prevents Negroes from paying 
fines for minor offences and forces them to 
the alternative of imprisonment with its pos- 
sible consequence of a criminal career. 





The Province of Ontario is spending $30,000 
a day for old age pensions and mothers’ 
allowances, according to a recent estimate 
by the Hon. W. G. Martin, the Provincial 
Minister of Public Welfare. He pointed out, 
however, that while the monthly expenditure 
for mothers’ allowances was $220,000, the 
benefits went to 6,000 homes and to 18,000 
children, helping in this way to solve the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 





The Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board recently stated that a number of 
serious accidents, including one fatality, have 
occurred in road construction, owing to work- 
men being permitted to ride on the running 
board of trucks and motor cars or in other 
insecure and improper positions on such 
trucks. One employer already has been sum- 
moned to show cause why the cost of an acci- 
dent resulting in grievous injury to an em- 
ployee while being permitted to ride on the 
running board of a gravel truck should not 
be assessed against him, individually, and 
added to his assessment. The Board intimates 
that such accidents are a serious drain upon 
the fund. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of October two appli- 

cations for the establishment of Boards 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 

provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 

gation Act were received in the Department 
of Labour, 

On October 24 an application was received 
from employees of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company, being conductors, busmen, mech- 
anical department employees, trackmen and 
gas work employees, members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Units of the One Big 
Union. Notification received by the Em- 
ployees’ Committee on September 30 of a 
ten per cent wage reduction which the com- 
pany purposed putting into effect on Novem- 
ber 1 was stated to be the cause of the dis- 
pute. A Board was established and Messrs. 
Ernest "T. Leech, K:C., and” R. SB. Russell, 
both of Winnipeg, were appointed members 
thereof on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer and employees, respectively. In the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
these two members, the Minister appointed 


Mr. W. J. Christie, of Winnipeg, as third 
member and chairman of the board. 

On October 30 the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies (sub- 
sidiary railways: the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way, Quebec Central Railway, Northern Al- 
berta Railways, and Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway) applied for a board to deal with a 
proposed ten per cent wage cut affecting loco- 
motive engineers, locomotive firemen and host- 
lers, conductors, trainmen and yardmen, and 
telegraphers, assistant agents and linemen. The 
application stated that 26500 employees 
throughout Canada were directly affected by 
the dispute. The Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a board on November 4, constituted as 
follows: Mr. James MacDonnell, of Toronto, 
Ontario, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other members of the 
board, Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, appointed on the recommendation 
of the employing companies, and Dr. J. C. 
Hemmeon, of Montreal, P.Q., appointed on 
the employees’ recommendation, 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE tables presented below summarize the 
proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1931, and from March 22, 1907, 
to March 31, 1931. 


Taste 1.—PRocerDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM ApRit 1, 1930 
To Marcu 381, 1931 











Number | Number | Number 
of appli- of of strikes 
Industries affected cations | Boards not 
for estab- averted 
Boards lished | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities:— 
(1) Mines:— 
OO. sae a eee 2 1 0 
(2) Transportation and 
communication:— 
Steam railways....... 10 2 0 
Street and Electric 
Railways issues : 6 Wh? 0 
Shipping... cataaeees 4 2 0 
(3) Miscellaneous:— 
Light and Power...... 1 0 0 
II. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct 
scope of the Act....... 6 3 0 
Totaly st meee 29 10 





*One boars dealt with 4 applications. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1930-31 include six cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during 
the preceding fiscal period. On March 81, 
1931, results were still pending in connection 
with one application. 


TasLeE II.—Procerpincs By INDUSTRIES FROM MarcH 22, 
1907, ro Marcu 381, 1931 











Number Number 
of appli- of strikes 
Industries affected cations for not 
boards averted 
received or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
port’ tion and communication, 
other public utilities and war 
work— 
(1) Mines— 
OS |. can sate eee at 80 11 
INGO Ta? tA buscte ee eee ere 20 5 
INE} OVS OMA YR AE AMULN L hic OF 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communi- 
cation— 
Steam railways.............. 228 7 
Street and electric railways. . 125 7 
EU SPRORA TS vine sh suka ene ee 12 1 
Sipping ss... kote se oie es ee 40 0 
Melsoranhs} tess ceed oes 26 1 
Miele phones nciccu ao. 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Wichtiand powersist.5-6./5. - 28 3 
Pe VStOrs:.ak<k she hen es 1 0 
(A) AWVarsvorlkeen. cae wetness 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly with- 
in the direct scope of the Act. 153 2 
Totali eee aeeeone 752 38 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during October, 
1931, was sixteen, the same number as in the 
preceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a decline, however, due largely 
to strikes of coal miners at various points 
throughout Canada during the preceding 
month which involved some 1,700 workers. 
The time loss for the month, however, was 
slightly greater than in September, three 
strikes of sawmill workers in British Columbia, 
involving approximately 1,200 workers for 
about 26,000 working days during the month, 
accounting largely for the increase. Compar- 
ing the figures with those for October, 1930, 
a very substantial increase was recorded over 
last year in the number of disputes recorded 
and also in the time loss incurred. The in- 
crease was less marked, however, in the num- 
ber of workers involved, owing to the large 
figure recorded for the same month last year 
when 1,400 coal miners were involved for 
only six days in a dispute at Springhill, N.S. 


lle 
Number 








Number of | Time loss 


Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved ays 

"Oe. 192)3 16 3,072 88, 529 

*Sept., 1931.. 16 3,748 35, 464. 

Oct., 1930... 10 2,240 9,931 


a et) ee 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving approximately 
2,300 workers, were carried over from Septem- 
ber, and eight disputes commenced during 
October. As noted elsewhere in this article, 
one dispute recorded as unterminated last 
month and carried over into October, is shown 
by information later received not to have 


been a strike, and consequently has not been 
included in the statistics for the current 
month. Of the sixteen disputes occurring dur- 
ing the month ten were recorded as termin- 
ated, two being in favour of the employers 
concerned, two in favour of the workers in- 
volved, two being pantially successful, two 
resulting in a compromise and the result of 
two being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of October, therefore, there were six disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: photo 
engravers, Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., To- 
ronto and London, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man.; 
sawmill workers, Fraser. Mills, B.C.; sawmill 
workers, Barnet, B.C.; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Montreal, P.Q.; cooks and waiters, 
Edmonton, Alta.; and women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers (cloakmakers), Winnipeg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating thai 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to three such disputes, namely: coal 
miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., January 15, 1981, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Ottawa, Ont., February, 23, 1931, one em- 
ployer; and photo engravers, Toronto, March 
23, 1931, one employer. The strike of tailors 
in the employ of one firm in Vancouver, which 
commenced on June 6, 1931, and has been 
carried in the above list for some months, 
was called off by the union during October 
and has consequently been removed from the 
list. 

A strike of unemployment relief workers 
at Victoria, B.C., was reported in the press 
as occurring on September 29, 1931. It ap- 
pears, however, that no cessation of work 
occurred. A deputation of workers requested 
the Council for improvements in conditions 
which were granted to some extent. 

A strike of unemployed relief workers at 
Burnaby, B.C., on October 24, against delay 
in payment of wages, has been reported in the 
press but has been officially denied by the 
authorities. 

A cessation of work by electrical workers 
on certain buildings in Montreal was reported 
in the press about October 10, 1931. The in- 
formation secured by the Department is that 
the contractors proposed a decrease in wages 
from 90 cents per hour to 75 cents and that 
the cessation was the result of a misunder- 
standing as to the date on which this was ‘to 
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Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1931 * 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon Fishermen, Barkley 500 1,000 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1931; for increase in piece 
Sound, B.C. rates; terminated Oct. 2, 1931; compromise. 
Mininc, Non-FrerRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Estevan, Sask... 600 3,000 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1931; for recognition of union; 
terminated Oct. 6, 1931; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 40 140 |Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of 
Toronto, Ont. agreement; terminated Oct. 5, 1931; in favour 
of workers. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Montreal and 100 2,500 |Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; un- 
Quebec, P.Q., Toronto and terminated. 
London, Ont., Winnipeg, 
et Lem. 
Other Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, 650 16,900 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1931; for increase in wages and 
B.C, recognition of union; unterminated. 
Sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C. 360 9,360 {Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 44 1,144 |Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re- 
Montreal, P.Q. | union wages and working conditions; unter- 
minated. 
Business and Personal— 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 12 200 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 
Alta. -| working conditions; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1931 


Minine, Non-FerRRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Medicine Hat, 30 30 |Commenced Oct. 7, 1931; one day protest strike in 
District, Alta. sympathy with miners at Estevan; terminated 
Oct. 8, 1931; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 18 340 |Commenced Oct. 1, 1931; against decrease in wages 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. of certain pressers; tefminated Oct. 23, 1931; in 
favour of employer, 
Women’s clothing factory 70 280 [Commenced Oct. 27, 1931; against discharge of 
workers (cloakmakers), workers; unterminated. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 28 98 |Commenced Oct. 5, 1931; against decrease in wages; 
Winnipeg, Man. terminated Oct. 8, 1931; in favour of workers. 
Sawmill workers, Port Moody, 150 225 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1931; for recognition of union 
Cy, and reinstatement of certain employees; ter- 
minated Oct. 8, 1931; employees reinstated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Truck drivers, East Kildonan, 5 12 |Commenced Oct. 6, 1931; for increase in piece rates; 
Man. terminated Oct. 8, 1931; in favour of employer. 
Unemployment relief workers, 165 1,300 |Commenced Oct. 19, 1931: for change in working 
Cedar District, near Nanai- conditions; terminated Oct. 28, 1931; partially 
mo, B.C. successful. 
Unemployment relief workers, 300 2,000 |Commenced Oct. 20, 1931; for change in working 
Nanaimo, B.C. conditions; terminated Oct. 28, 1931; partially 


successtul. 





*The dispute of longshoremen at Barnet, B. C., carried in this table as unterminated in the October issue 
is shown by information later received not to have been a strike or lockout. 
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be effective, work being resumed pending the 
completion of negotiations. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, BaRKLEY SounpD, B.C.— 
As stated in the October issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTn, salmon fishermen, members of the 
Fishermen’s Protective Association, ceased 
work about September 24, 1931, demanding a 
higher price for fish delivered to salmon can- 
neries and salteries, namely, an increase from 
5 cents per fish to 10 cents. The Provincial 
Secretary and certain other government offi- 
cials held meetings at which the parties to the 
dispute were present, with the result that on 
October 2, 1931, a settlement was reached, the 
fishermen agreeing to accept a rate of six 
cents per fish when the government offered to 
cancel the $50 licence on seine nets, on con- 
dition that the fishermen would resume opera- 
tions by October 5. 


Coat Miners, Estevan, Sask.—This strike 
of coal miners demanding recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada and im- 
proved. working conditions, commencing Sep- 
tember 7, 1931, was, as stated in the October 
issue of the Lapour Gazerrr, unterminated at 
the end of the month; but as stated in a 
special article on the appointment of a Royal 
Commission following the application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation by 
the municipal authorities, (Lasour Gazerrn, 
October, 1931, pp. 1065-1067), an arrangement 
was reached early in October whereby the 
strikers returned to work on October 8, pend- 
ing the final findings of such a Board, certain 
concessions being granted them in the mean- 
time. On October 22, the miners voted to 
approve an agreement providing for a ten 
per cent increase in wages, a reduction in the 
price of coal to miners, a reduction in the 
price of powder, and recognition of a pit com- 
mittee, checkweighmen, etc. The investiga- 
tion of the Royal Commission continued. 


Men’s CxiotuHina Factory Worxers, To- 
ronto, Ont.—As stated in the October issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre, this dispute, com- 
mencing July 29, 1931, against alleged viola- 
tion of agreement, was terminated on Octo- 
ber 5, 1931, an agreement (Lasour Gazervtr, 
October, 1931, p. 1139) being signed between 
the employer and the union providing for 
union wages and working conditions. 


Proto Engravers, Toronto anp Lonpon, 
Ont., MontreaL AND Quesec, P.Q., AND WiIn- 
nipec, Man—TIn this dispute, which com- 
menced on May 4, 1931, the union reported at 
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the end of October that over one hundred 
out of the one hundred and __ thirty-eight 
members of the union involved in the dispute 
were still on the strike list of the union. The 
employer, however, claimed to have replaced 
the strikers some time ago. 


Sawmitt Workers, Fraser Mitis, B.C.—As 
mentioned in the October issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, negotiations for a settlement were 
brought about at the end of September 
through the mediation of the Department of 
Labour, but no settlement was reached. Early 
in October the conciliation officer of the De- 
partment, with the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia, and municipal officials, 
conferred with representatives of the strikers 
and later with the officials of the mill. The | 
latter offered to restore the wage rates prior 
to July 1, 1931, to increase the piece-rates for 
shingles, to operate only forty-eight hours 
per week, to meet a committee of employees 
at any time, to employ as many men as 
possible, and to show no discrimination in the 
re-employment of strikers.. The governmental 
and civic officials then placed these terms 
before the strike committee, proposing that 
the municipal officials take a ballot of the 
striking employees on accepting the terms. 
The union organizer opposed this, stating that 
it must be dealt with at a union meeting, 
and also that the concessions were insufficient. 
The mediators then suggested that the union 
arrange for a ballot of the employees and that 
the other grievances should be taken up with 
the company officials. The strike committee 
agreed to place the proposals before a union 
meeting. On October 9, at a union meeting, 
the proposal to submit the terms offered by 
the company to a vote by ballot was defeated. 
As a result of a conference of the municipal 
authorities with the provincial Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and the departmental Concili- 
ation Officer, it was arranged that the two 
latter should notify the employees who had 
been at work the day before the strike that a 
ballot on the offer of the company would be 
taken by the Clerk of the Municipality of 
Coquitlam on October 16. The union ad- 
vised its members to ignore the ballot. Out 
of the some 650 strikers only 109 voted, of 
whom 104 were in favour of returning to 
work. In the meantime, on October 15, on 
the arrival of longshoremen to load a boat at 
the mill wharf, a clash between the pickets 
and police occurred, in which it is reported 
a dozen were injured, the pickets being dis- 
persed. The following day the engineers and 
firemen in the mill, keeping up steam for fire 
protection and for electric current for the 
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village, were called out by the union. The 
company arranged to secure electric current 
from the British Columbia Electric Company, 
and the chief engineer with some assistance 
kept up steam pressure for the pumps. On 
October 23 the officials of the company met 
a committee of the strikers but no settle- 
ment was reached. 


SawMity Workers, Barnet, B.C—In connec- 
tion with this dispute, commencing September 
23, 1931, against a decrease in wages, the 
fourth since July, 1980, as stated in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, the conciliation 
officer of the Department offered to mediate, 
and the management stated its willingness to 
accede to this proposal when the time was 
opportune. At the request of municipal 
officials the matter was taken up later, and 
again on October 14, with the Deputy ‘Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia, and the 
management was asked if it would consider 
offering the terms of settlement offered by 
the Fraser Mills Company to their employees. 
The answer was that the mill could not 
operate even at lower wages under existing 
conditions. From the first day of the strike 
the mill has been picketed, but no disturbances 
were reported except about October 17, when 
a foreman was molested and two pickets were 
arrested. One was acquitted while the other 
was convicted of interfering with a Belge 
officer and was fined. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, Barnet, B.C—In the last 
issue of the Lapour GazerTe it was stated that 
longshoremen refused to load a boat at a 
sawmill where employees were on strike. The 
information secured by the Department is that 
the longshoremen’s union, the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
adopted the following resolution: “ That owing 
to the very imminent danger to which gangs 
would subject themselves in complying with 
an order to go to work at Barnet at the 
present time, and as this Committee cannot 
accept the responsibility for the safety or 
perhaps lives of the members, we cannot 
recommend the compulsion of any member to 
comply with the order.” The union officials 
stated there was no intention of a sympathetic 
strike, but that it was entirely a question of 
safety and the members were free to work 
if they chose to do so. Toward the end of 
the month another boat failed to be loaded 
under the same circumstances. This is, there- 
fore, not recorded as a strike. 


Motion Picture Prosectionists, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—This dispute commenced on August 27, 
1931, when the management decided to reduce 
the number of operators, and it was alleged 
by the union to constitute a lockout. As a 


result of this all union workers in the theatres 
concerned were called out, and the dispute © 
was unterminated at the end of October, al- 
though the employer claimed to have immedi- 
ately replaced all those ceasing work, Toward 
the end of August three former employees had 
been arrested in connection with picketing and 
the management had secured a temporary 
injunction restraining the union from publish- 
ing statements alleged to be prejudicial to the 
company. On October 29 the men arrested 
were acquitted, the judge deciding that their 
actions had constituted only peaceful picket- 
ing, such as the law permitted. 


Cooks and Watters, Epmonton, AutTa— 
This dispute, which commenced on September 
29, 1931, for union wages and working con- 
ditions, was unterminated at the end of 
October, the employer still refusing to sign 
an agreement with the union which had been 
accepted by other establishments. The union 
reports, however, that all but six of the 
original strikers have secured work elsewhere, 
but that some of the workers are still receiv- 
ing strike pay. 


Coat Miners, Mepicitne Har Disrraicr, ATA. 
—The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada asked 
all miners in Canada to strike for one day on 
October 7, 1931, in protest against the inter- 
vention of police and the arrest of coal miners 
in the Estevan district of Saskatchewan in 
the disturbance on September 29. The only 
locality in which a strike has been reported 
is the district near Medicine Hat, Alta., where 
thirty miners ceased work for one day. In 
several other coal mining districts, however, 
where mines were not being operated daily, 
coal miners not working that day paraded as 
a demonstration in sympathy with the Estevan 
miners. 


WomMENn’s CriorHine Factory WORKERS, 
MontreaL, P.Q.—This dispute commenced on 
October 1, 1931, when members of the Indus- 
trial Union of Needle Trades Workers went 
on strike protesting against a reduction in 
wages, piece rates, affecting two pressers. The 
management had not recognized the union, 
but, at a meeting brought about by the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour, met 
the representative of the union and agreed to 
take back all the strikers unconditionally as 
soon as they could be absorbed. 


Women’s Crotutnc Factory Workers 
(CLosAKMAKERS), Winnipec, Man.—This dis- 
pute commenced on October 27, 1931, in the 
establishment of one firm in Winnipeg, being 
ealled by the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers when the employer dis- 
charged three cutters. The management 
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refused to recognize the union, but the resi- 
dent officer of the Department of Labour, in 
conjunction with the Mayor and others, held 
interviews with both parties in an attempt 
to bring about a settlement. The dispute, 
however, was unterminated at the end of the 
month. 


Furniture Factory Workrrs, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—Twenty-eight employees, affiliated with 
the Workers’ Unity League, working in one 
establishment in Winnipeg, went on strike on 
October 5, 1931, protesting against a cut of 
five per cent in wages put into effect by the 
employer on October 1. The plant was 
picketed from the beginning of the dispute: 
one worker was arrested when he tried to 
prevent a truck load of furniture from leaving 
the plant, and was allowed out on bail. The 
strikers demanded certain changes in working 
conditions as well as the withdrawal of the 
reduction in wages, and at the suggestion of 
the Mayor, the resident officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour offered his services in an 
effort to secure a settlement. At a meeting 
between the parties a settlement was drawn 
up and accepted by both parties. The 
strikers returned to work on October 8, the 
reduction having been withdrawn and _ their 
demands as to working conditions granted. 


SawmitL Workers, Porr Moony, B.C—A 
cessation of work on October 7, involving 143 
employees in a sawmill, occurred when 
employees going to work were kept out by 
about two hundred men, stated to be from 
Vancouver and from Fraser Mills and Barnet 
where sawmill strikes were in progress. A 
demand for recognition of the Lumber and 
Agricultural Workers’ Industrial Union and for 
the reinstatement of certain discharged em- 
ployees was made. The management stated 
that only a small number of men belonged to 
the union which had declared the strike. The 
pickets dispersed on the arrival of Dominion 
and provincial police. A committee of the 
employees informed the management that 
they were holding a meeting to consider the 
matter and desired police protection. The 
employees decided by a vote of 101 to 29 to 
resume work. The management stated its 
intention of refusing to re-employ a small 
number of the ring leaders, but at the request 
of the committee agreed to take back all, 
including some previously dismissed. A picket 
of three hundred men dispersed on the arrival 
of the employees accompanied by police and 
work was resumed the next day. 


Truck Drivers, East Kitponan, Man— 
This dispute commenced on October 6, 1931, 
when truck drivers employed by the Council 


_ sympathy. 


of East Kildonan to haul gravel under the 
unemployment relief scheme for gravel side- 
walks on the highway, went on strike against 
the rate per yard set by the Works Com- 
mittee of the Council, the drivers owning and 
operating the trucks. After discussion with the 
Committee, being convinced that the rate 
offered was general in the district for their 
class of work, the truck drivers returned to 
work on October 8. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Revisr Workers, NANAIMO 
AND Drstrictr, B.C—On October 19, 1931, 
workers on roads under unemployed relief 
measures ceased work, demanding transporta- 
tion to work when at some distance, the 
dismissal of a foreman, higher wages, and 
some other concessions. Unemployment relief 
workers in Nanaimo also ceased work in 
The. provincial authorities after 
investigation, arranged for transportation for 
excessive distances, and work was resumed on 
October 28. 





The British Institute of Certified Grocers 
recently sent a party of apprentice grocers to 
visit the principal producing centres of Que- 
bee and Ontario for the purpose of studying 
Canadian methods of packing and handling 
produce. ‘The information so obtained will 
be distributed among the members of the In- 
stitute. The party was met at Quebec by Mr. 
C. B. Birkett, Canadian Junior Trade Com- 
missioner who was in charge of the tour. 
Visits were to be made to Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph, 
London, Welland, Niagara Falls and Oshawa. 





Building permit reports received by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour from 345 identi- 
cal cities having a population of 25,000 or 
over, indicate that there was an increase of 
6-4 per cent in the number of buildings and 
a decrease of 29:2 per cent in the estimated 
cost of buildings for which permits were issued 
during the month of September, 1931, as com- 
pared with August, 1931. There was an in- 
crease of -1 of 1 per cent in number and a 
decrease of 25-8 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new residential buildings; and an increase 
of 11-8 per cent in the number and a decrease 
of 34-5 per cent in the estimated cost of new 
non-residential buildings: Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs increased 5:4 per cent in 
number and decreased 15:1 per cent in esti- 
mated cost. Dwelling units were provided 
during September, 1931, for 7,156 families. 
This is a decrease of 17-9 per cent, as com- 
pared with the dwelling units provided during 
August, 1931. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1980. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 28, and 12 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
40 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 13,300 workers, with a time loss of 
101,000 working days for the month. Of the 
28 disputes beginning in September, 7 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 8 on other 
wage questions, one on a question as to work- 
ing hours, 5 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 
3 on other questions of working arrangements 
and 4 on questions of trade union principle. 
Settlements were reached in 26 disputes, of 
which 7 were in favour of workers, 11 in 
favour of employers and 8 ended in com- 
promises; in the case of three other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute involving 2,200 lace curtain 
workers in Ayrshire, Glasgow and Nottingham- 
shire. which began June 15 against proposed 
reductions in wages and was mentioned in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, termin- 
ated during September when the workers re- 
turned to work under smaller reductions in 
wages than were first proposed. 

The dispute involving 3,000 furniture work- 
ers at London which began August 14 and was 
mentioned in the last issue, was reported to 
be practically terminated by the middle of 
October, the strikers returning to work under 
revised reductions in wages, 


Norway 


In the May and June issues of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, mention was made of a dispute 
affecting about 80,000 workers in various in- 


dustries in Norway which was in progress at 
the beginning of April. This dispute, which 
is the greatest ever known in Norway and 
involved a time loss of 10,000,000 working 
days, was caused by proposed reductions in 
wages of from 12 to 15 per cent, and was not 
terminated until September 14, when work was 
resumed, it is reported, at an average reduc- 
tion in wages of about 6 per cent for time 
work and somewhat greater reductions for 
piece work. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in August 


‘was 67 and 76 were in effect at the end of the 


month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 29,000, and the time loss for the month 
1,304,774 working days. 

The strike of silk workers at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, which began May 1, and was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, was terminated in the majority of 
the factories by the end of August. Some of 
the employers granted union recognition but 
the strikers were unsuccessful in averting re- 
ductions in wages. 

The strikes involving about 8,000 textile 
workers in New Jersey, which began during 
July, were partly settled in September when 
half of the number of strikers returned to 
work, a compromise having been reached as to 
wages, 

The strike of 30,000 men’s clothing workers, 
which began July 29 in New York City, was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE. The majority of the strikers, em- 
ployees of members of the manufacturers’ 
association, returned to work after being out 
one day, and settlements were made later at 
various independent shops, and by August 21, 
the strike was practically terminated. 

On October 5, a strike of woollen textile 
workers began at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
which later involved 23,000 workers and was 
still in progress at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The cause of the strike was a proposed 
reduction in wages of ten per cent. 

On October 7,:a strike involving between 
2,000 and 3,000 longshoremen at Boston, 
Massachusetts, began and continued during 
the month. The dispute was over the weight 
of sling-loads and rates of pay for overtime. 
No report of any settlement has been noted. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND THE 
YUKON TERRITORY IN 1931 


Prince Edward Island 


The Legislature of Prince Edward Island 
was in session from March 24 to May 7, 
1931, and enacted several laws which deal 
with subjects of labour interest, including 
unemployment relief, health of employees, 
old age pensions, and statute labour. 


~The Unemployment Act ratifies the agree- 
ment entered into between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of Prince 
Edward Island pursuant to the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act passed by the Parliament of 
Canada at its special session in September, 
1930. The. agreement and the regulations 
made under authority of the Dominion Act 
appear in the schedules to this Act. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
ta authorize the Provincial. Treasurer to pay 
out of the general revenues of the Province 
the sums necessary for the carrying out of 
the agreement or to raise the money therefor 
by loan. All municipalities are given 
authority to benefit by the Dominion Act and 
to do all things necessary for this purpose, to 
contribute out of their funds, to carry on 
approved works and undertakings, and to 
raise money by way of loans without any 
formality other than that of obtaining the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Contracts made by municipalities 
must contain the provisions as to fair wages, 
hours of work and conditions of employment 
required by the agreement and the regula- 
tions, viz.: the observance of the Fair Wages 
and Kight Hour Day Act, 1930, and the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government of Canada 
as set forth in P.C. 1206 dated June 7, 1922; 
the employment as far as possible of local 
- labour; and the avoidance of discrimination 
because of political affiliations. The provi- 
sions of the Act apply in respect of any addi- 
tional sums placed at the disposal of the 
Province or the municipalities. 


The Public Health Act was amended to 
forbid the employment in the handling of 
foodstuffs of any person suffering from open 
tuberculosis instead of advanced tuberculosis 
as formerly. 

The Prince Edward Island Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, 1931, which is te come into force 
on proclamation, authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Governor General in Council for 
a general scheme of old age pensions in the 
Province pursuant to any Act of the Parlia- 


ment of Canada, and for payments by the Do- 
minion to the Province for that purpose. In 
the absence of a special appropriation, the cost 
of pensions is to be a charge upon the general 
revenue of the Province, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to raise 
money by way of loans to provide the neces- 
sary funds. He may also make regulations 
for the carrying out of the Act and may 
appoint a board of review with authority to 
decide special cases. The Minister in charge 
of the administration of the Act must make 
an annual report. Pensions are exempt from 
Provincial and municipal taxation, and from 
garnishment, seizure or other legal process and 
are not assignable. Their receipt does not 
disqualify pensioners from voting at a pro- 
vincial, city, town or municipal election. In 
the event of the incapacity of the pensioner, 
the pension may be paid to an approved 
trustee to be expended for the pensioner’s 
benefit. The right to a pension ceases if the 
Government of Canada ceases to make con- 
tributions or fails to carry out the agreement. 
The Road Act was amended to permit 
persons liable for road and horse taxes to 
commute the cash payment thereof either in 
whole or in part by performing work either 
in person or by an approved substitute. 
Notice of intention to do such work must be 
given to the Superintendent of Highways for 
the district before May 1 in the year in which 
the taxes are payable, and the work must be 
performed before July 15 of the same year. 


Yukon 


The Council of the Yukon during its 1931 
session amended the Steam Boiler Ordinance 
to provide that on all steam plants of over 
100 h.p. where two or more engineers are 
employed, the engineer in charge must hold 
a second-class certificate, the holder of a third- 
class certificate being duly qualified to act as 
assistant or second engineer. Formerly the 
engineer in charge was required to hold a 
first-class certificate and his assistant a second- 
class certificate. 





The second annual convention of the United 
Maritime Fishermen met in session at Halifax 
on October 28, with more than 100 delegates 
from all parts of the Maritime Provinces and 
Magdalen Islands. C. P. McCarthy, Tidnish, 
P.E.I., was chairman and Dr. Richards Hamer, 
Halifax, Secretary. 
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MEXICAN LABOUR CODE 


FEDERAL Labour Code has _ been 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
_ States of Mexico and was promulgated by 
the President of the Republic on August 21. 
The Code applies throughout the territory of 
the Republic and both federal and _ local 
authorities are responsible for its application. 
All employers and workers are covered by it. 
Employers are required to employ at least 
90 per cent of Mexicans or naturalized foreign- 
ers of European race. The Code contains 
full provisions for the regulation of contracts 
of employment and especially of collective 
agreements, which are compulsory. The col- 
lective agreement must be concluded with the 
trade union to which the majority of the 
workers in the undertaking belong; it may be 
revised every two years. 


Young Persons and Women—lIn accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Constitu- 
tion, the minimum age of admission to em- 
ployment is fixed at 12 years. The employ- 
ment of boys under 16 at dangerous or un- 
healthy work or night work is prohibited. 
Boys over 16 may conclude a contract of em- 
ployment without the authority of their 
parents, and any married woman may likewise 
conclude a contract without the authority of 
her husband. Women workers will be entitled 
to a compulsory rest period with pay of eight, 
days before their confinement and one month 
after it. 


Hours of Work—Another section establishes 
in accordance with constitutional principles 
the eight-hour day except for domestic ser- 
vants and persons employed in the care of 
the sick. The Code permits overtime in spe- 
cial circumstances up to a maximum of three 
hours a day three times a week. A holiday 
with pay of four days will be granted to 


workers who have been employed for more 
than a year and one of six days to those whe 
have been employed for more than two years. 

Wages, Health and Safety—Special pro- 
visions deal with the protection of wages and 
determine the minimum wage. The Code con- 
tains very detailed regulations governing the 
conditions of health and safety in industria! 
undertakings. 

Special Occupations—Various chapters deal 
with the work of domestic servants, seamen, 
railwaymen and agricultural workers and with 
employment in small industrial undertakings 
and home work. The contract of employment 
of apprentices is also specially regulated. 

Freedom of Association—The _ provisions 
regulating trade union organization are ex- 
tremely liberal. The Code recognizes the 
right of employers and workers to combine 
in trade unions without the previous permis- 
sion of the authorities, but it fixes the number 
of workers who may constitute a trade union 
at not less than 25. Minors have the right 
to belong to a trade union. In order to be 
legally constituted the trade unions must be 
registered by the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board. The Act gives full recognition to the 
right to strike and regards a strike as sus- 
pending the contract of employment. It pro- 
vides for compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. 

Conciliation and Arbitration—With a view 
to the settlement of collective disputes, the 
Code establishes district conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards and a national board, and it 
determines the method of working and the 
powers, procedure and responsibilities of these 
boards. Finally, the Code provides for pen- 
alties of a general kind for irffringements of 
its provisions. 


Transportation of Trucks by Railways in United States 


In order to meet motor truck competition 
and the resulting loss to the revenue of rail- 
ways the Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
adopted a plan for transporting truck bodies 
by rail at rates below the trucking cost. The 
same plan is now followed by three other 
railway companies, namely the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the New Jersey Central, and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Companies. 
The new service proposes free service at cer- 
tain cities for the lifting of the truck bodies, 
loaded or empty, from the chassis to the 
railroad car, and vice versa. The rates for 
the transportation of the bodies are on a flat 
charge for each truck body. 


The truck bodies are loaded by the shipper 
and transported to the freight depot by motor, 
thence lifted by cranes onto railroad cars and 
shipped to destination point, and there lifted 
on to waiting truck chasses for final shipment 
to consignee. The plan was first brought to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 4 of the current year 
by John F. Deasy, vice-president in charge 
of the central region of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, during the progress of hearings on 
the Commission’s investigation into rail-motor 
co-ordination. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Third Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the third three months of 
1931, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similar tables, bringing the statist- 
ics down to June 30, 1931, were given in the 
Lasour Gazette, August 1931. The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
issue for April, 1927, page 375. It makes pro- 
vision for the establishment of a Dominion 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as have enacted and given 
effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
These provinces are British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 
The New Brunswick Legislature passed an 
Old Age Pensions Act at its session last year, 
to become effective on its proclamation by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council; while 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
Acts providing for the participation of these 
provinces in any federal scheme were passed 


at the session of 1931, both these Acts to take 
effect on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20. years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. 


Increase in Dominion Contribution 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 


Taste I—-FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1931 


Sc eS a Si ee eh Se A he 
SS 


British 


Alberta Columbia 


— Act Act Act 
effective effective 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
1929 1927 


1928 





Total number of pen- 
sioners as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1931.... 

Average monthly 
pension, .......:.4%. $ 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
second quarter of 
fiscal year 1931-32, 
(Period July 1— 
Sept. 30, 1931)..... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
two quarters of fis- 
eal year 1931-32 
(period April 1- 
Sept. 30, 1931)..... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since 
inception of Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to Sept. 30, 1931... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share o 
expenditure........ 


3,912 
19 11 |$ 


6,031 
19 26 |$ 


218,433 54 300,268 83 
109,216 77 175,134 42 
420,712 19 


684,726 09 


210,356 10 342,363 05 


1,371,773 13 | 3,948,289 73 


685,886 55 | 1,974,144 86 


Manitoba 


effective 
Sept. 1, 


6, 600 
19 47 |$ 


388,360 07 


194,180 04 


755,518 75 


377,759 38 


3,745,365 74 


1,872,682 90 | 6,857,742 48 


Northwest 
Territories 


Order in C. 


Sas- 

Ontario katchewan 
Act Act 

effective effective effective 

Nov. 1, May 1, Jan, 25, 

1929 1928 1929 


* Totals 


39,925 63, 285 


19 03 |$ 19 66 |g 


2,215,515 34 399,538 80 343 33 | 3,572,459 91 


1,107,757 67 199,769 40 343 383 | 1,786,401 63 


4,391,374 42 777,782 86 731 87 | 7,030,846 18 


2,195,687 21 388,891 43 731 87 | 3,515,789 04 


13,715,484 99 | 3,349,914 70 2,852 35 | 26,133,680 64 


1,674,957 34 2,852 35 | 13,068,266 48 


‘ 
‘ 
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Taste II—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1931 


British Saskat- Northwest 
we Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories Total 
Total number of pensioners... 3,912 6,031 6, 600 39,925 6,812 5 63, 285 
Percentage of pensioners to 
total POpulaAtiOn.....2. sae: 0:59% 1:01% 0:98% 1-20% 0:77% OSG lace asc ae 


Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

ClOMeteinc nce cc co tee tee 1-17% 1-84% 1:68% 38-48% 1-17% 1-:17% 
Percentage of pensioners to 

population over 70 years of 


irae habeas Grape cis cc. 50-67% 54-84% 58-25% 34-56% 66-32% 4-46% 
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2,269| 1,643) 3,477| 2,554) 3,409] 3, 191/18, 564(21,361) 3,774| 3,038 31 2|31, 496|31, 789 














Classification of British Subjects- 


Bint eee. Wh ae es 2,729 5,366 4,503 38, 435 4,234 5 55,272 
Naturalization... ......< 6s. - 1,122 552 15997 1,016 2s DAN Aes: oetolarayera alate 7,211 
Jey ENS EVs 25 Fea cd nite 61 113 100 474 BY i BRS Recs ee 802 

3,912 6,031 6, 600 39,925 6,812 5 63, 285 





Number of pensioners with pre- 
vious residence in other prov- 
inces during the 20 years 1m- 
mediately preceding the dite 
of commencement of pension 
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half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the last session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty per 
cent to seventy-five per cent of the total ex- 
penditure, this amendment to become effec- 
tive on July 31, 1931. 

No agreements between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments under the provisions 


of the amending Act of 1931 have yet been 
completed, and the amount of the Dominion 
contributions, as shown in the accompanying 
tables, therefore remains as formerly at the 
figure of 50 per cent of the total expenditures 
for old age pensions. However, when new 
agreements have been entered into between 
the Dominion and the respective Provincial 
Governments, the amount of the Dominion 
Government’s contribution will be revised ac- 
cordingly. 


WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’ AND OLD AGE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


ARTICULARS of the administration of 
the contributory pensions schemes in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, during 
the fiscal period ending March 31, 1931, were 
recently published in the reports of the De- 
partments in charge. These reports were sum- 
marized in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1931. 

England and Wales—308,692 windows, with 
259,078 children, were in receipt of pensions 
during the year, a sum of £10,656,800 being 
disbursed. The number of children receiving 
orphans’ pensions was 14,807, the amount they 
received totalling £290,500 for the year. In 
accordance with the provisions of the amend- 
ing Act of 1929, widows’ pensions were award- 
ed to widows aged 55 and over whose hus- 
bands died or reached the age of 70 before the 
commencement of the main scheme of Janu- 
ary 14, 1926. Widows who attained the age 
of 60 before January 1, 1931, became entitled 


to pensions on July 1, 1930, or on attaining the . 


age of 60, whichever was the later; widows 
who were between 55 and 60 on January 1, 
1931, became entitled to pensions on that date. 

Up to March 31, 1931, the number of claims 
received from widows in England and Wales, 
under this extension of the Acts, was 326,400; 
the number of widows’ pensions awarded was 
254,189; and the number of beneficiaries was 
237,949. The total amount paid in pensions 
to widows under these provisions, up to March 
31, 1931, was estimated at £3,970,000. 

The total number of persons between the 
ages of 65 and 70 in receipt of old age: pen- 
sions under these provisions in England and 
Wales on March 81, 1931, was 571,983. These 
figures include wives of men over 70 who 
became entitled to pensions between the ages 
of 65 and 70 under the Act of 1929. The num- 
ber of such awards up to March 31, 1931, 
was 26,144. 


At March 31, 1931, the number of Old Age 
Pensions in payment to persons over 70 years 
of age in England and Wales by virtue of the 
Contributory Pensions Acts was 479,631. These 
totals do not include pensions payable under 
the Old Age Pensions Acts. 

Scotland—The numbers of pensions and 
allowances in payment on December 31, 1930, 
were: Widows’ pensions under 1925 Act, 36,586; 
widows’ pensions under 1929 Act, 23,082; 
children’s allowances, 37,338; orphans’ pen- 
sions, 2,675; old age pensions at ages 
65-70, 64,355. In addition there were 70,766 
pensions payable to persons over 70 from 
moneys voted under the Old Age Pensions 
Acts where the pension was payable in 
respect of insurance, free from conditions as 
to means. The total of these pensions and al- 
lowances was 234,802, as compared with 189,- 
404 on December 31, 1929, the large increase 
being mainly due to the effect of the Act of 
1929. 

The payments under the Contributory Pen- 
sions Act to widows (including children’s al- 
lowances) during the nine months from April 
1, to December 31, 1930, were estimated at £1,- 
321,770. The corresponding figures for orph- 
ans’ pensions were £42,162, and for pensions 
at ages 65-70, £1,285,877. 





The Variety Five Cent to One Dollar Store 
at Montreal has taken a group life insurance 
policy for the benefit of its employees, the 
underwriters being the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The company and the 
employees agree to share the cost of the 
scheme, which took effect on September 15. 
In addition to life insurance, insured em- 
ployees have the advantages of a visiting 
nurse service when sick or injured and under 
the care of a physician, and a health advisory 
bureau regularly distributes pamphlets on life - 
extension and hygiene. 
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Old Age Pensions in Australia 


The annual report on invalid and old age 
pensions for the Commonwealth of Australia 
covering the twelve months ended June 30, 
1931, has recently been received. A review of 
the pension legislation of the Commonwealth 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre for Septem- 
ber, 1929, page 967. The pensionable age for 
men is 65 years, or, in the event of permanent 
incapacity, 60 years; while for women the 
qualification age is 60 years. The pension is 
fixed at such amount as deemed reasonable 
and sufficient, having regard to all circum- 
stances of the case, but must not exceed £25 
per annum in any event, or be at such a rate 
as will make the pensioner’s income, together 
with pension, exceed £52 per annum. Old age 
and invalidity pensions have been paid in the 
Commonwealth since July 1, 1909, but the por- 
tion of the Act authorizing pension payment 
to women became effective on December 15, 
1910. 

During the year, there were granted 28,844 
claims for old age pensions, and 10,006 claims 
for invalid pensions. The total number of 
pensions current on June 30, 1931, were 240,- 
520 Of this total, 172,177 were old age pen- 
sions, and 68343 were invalid pensions. The 
total expenditure in 1930-31, exclusive of ad- 
ministrative costs, but including total pay- 
ments to pensioners, benevolent asylums, and 
hospitals for maintenance of pensioners, was 


£11,710,953. The cost of administration during 
the year was £93,077, or 15s. 11d. in propor- 
tion to every £100 payment of pension. The 
average number of pensioners for each 10,000 
of population is given as 266 for old age and 
105 for invalid pensioners. 


Matermty Allowances—The annual report 
of the Commissioner of Maternity Allowances, 
Commonwealth of Australia, recently issued, 
shows that the number of claims paid during 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1931, to- 
talled 126,149, while 770 claims were rejected. 
In the previous year there were 128,598 claims 
paid and 821 rejections. During the past year 
the total amount paid in allowances was £630,- 
652, while the cost of administration was £15,- 
332, or £2 8s. 7d. to every £100 of maternity 
allowances paid. Since the Act came into 
effect on October 10, 1912, the number of 
claims paid totalled 2,475,475 with a total of 
12,308 rejections. 


An outline of the Commonwealth Maternity 
Act appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1928, page 414. Under its provisions a sum 
of £5 is paid to the mother in respect of each 
confinement at which a living or viable child 
was born. This allowance is paid irrespective 
of the financial status of the mother, and no 
distinction is made between married and un- 
married mothers. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, MANITOBA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


British Columbia 


Beas ninth annual report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Board of British Columbia 
for the year ending September 30, 1930, shows 
that at the close of the period the number of 
families assisted was 1,468 as compared with 
1,370 in September, 1929, while the number of 
assisted children was 3,229—an increase of 
yes 

Expenditures during the year totalled $803,- 
512.52, of which $785,086.38 was paid to bene- 
ficiaries under the Act, while $18,476.14 com- 
prised administrative costs. It is pointed out 
that the number of mothers assisted varies 
from month to month, as they become in- 
eligible for further pension on re-marriage, or 
when their children attain the age of sixteen 
years, and for other reasons, while new appli- 
cations are being constantly received. During 
the year 1,745 families, with 3,883 children, 
were assisted. The average pension for a 
family amounted to $45.85 per month. 


Since the Act came into force in July, 1920, 
applications for assistance were received in 
respect of 5,828 families. During those ten 
years and three months a total of $5,751,653.30 
was expended under the Act. 

A table is given showing the status and 
number of children of families in receipt of 
assistance during September, 1930. Of a total 
of 1,468 families who were assisted during 
that month 539 were families with one child, 
461 were families with two children, 259 were 
families with three, 116 were families with 
four, 50 were families with five, 28 were families 
with six, eleven were families with seven, and 
four were families with eight children. Of 
the 1,468 mothers who received allowances 
847 were widows, 249 were deserted, 261 had 
husbands who were incapacitated; 51 husband; 
were insane, and 11 were in the penitentiary; 
44 mothers were unmarried and 5 were foster 
mothers. 
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Tuberculosis was the leading cause of in- 
capacity of the husbands, followed by heart 
disease, blindness, rheumatism and asthma. 

The following paragraphs from the Board’s 
report indicate its duties and the service per- 
formed: 

“Throughout the year regular visits have 
been made to the families in receipt of assist- 
ance. Trained visitors are enabled through 
these visits to keep in close contact with each 
case. Any changes that take place in the finan- 
cial and family circumstances and conditions 
are noted. Care is taken to see that the assist- 
ance given is utilized for the purpose for 
which it is intended, viz: the providing of 
home care for the children under satisfactory 
conditions. As a result of the information 
gained by visitors making their periodical] 
calls, adjustments in amount of allowances 
paid are made in accordance with the changed 
circumstances. 

“In the many difficulties which are en- 
countered by assisted families the visitors are 
able to be of real help. In times of illness of 
the mother or her children, suitable medical, 
surgical, hospital and nursing arrangements 
have been made with the minimum of hard- 
ship to the families. Through the generositv 
and co-operation of members of the medical 
profession, times of sickness have been ren- 
dered immeasurably less anxious to those 
assisted families whose incomes are such that 


‘budgeting’ for such eventualities is impos- 


sible. 

“When families are found to be living in 
undesirable quarters or congested localities 
which are manifestly unsuitable for rearing 
young children, every effort is made to induce 


them to remove to less cramped accommoda- 
tion in low rent areas. The surroundings and 
health of scores of families have been im- 
proved through this interest being taken in 
this branch of the work. Regular school at- 
tendance is showing improvement. 


“Self-help and self-respect are encouraged. 
Many families who were in danger of be- 
coming ‘leaners on public benevolence’ have 
been encouraged to augment their incomes 
through their own efforts. They have learned 
that the amount provided is in the nature of 
assistance and at the most is only sufficient 
for the barest necessities, and that ample scope 
remains for acquiring additional comforts 
ihrough their own personal enterprise, so long 
as proper home care for the children is noi 
thereby jeopardized. Of the 1,468 mothers in 
receipts of help in September, 1930, there 
were 693 who were not rent payers. 


“Care and thought is given to the import- 
ant problem of establishing boys and girls in 
remunerative employment when they reach 
the age of sixteen years. Whenever possible 
places are found for these older children. 
Many families have been able to get out of 
the ‘indigent’ class by reason of the older 
children becoming satisfactorily established in 
industry.” 


By an amendment passed by the provincia! 
legislature this year the Mother’s Pensions 
Act is now administered by the Superinten- 
dent of Welfare in the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary (Lasour SrecreTary, May, 
1931, page 580). This change is in accordance 
with a plan to consolidate all welfare work in 
ihe province under one department. 


Manitoba 


The annual report of the Child Welfare 
Division of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare of Manitoba reviews the 
administration of the Child Welfare Act dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending April 30, 1930. This 
enactment combines in one statute practically 
all of the child welfare legislation of Mani- 
toba. The Child Welfare Act consists of 12 
parts, each of which is concerned with some 
phase of the protection and care of children. 
Part III defines the conditions of bereaved 
and dependent children, and the grounds on 
which they may be enrolled under govern- 
ment assistance and yet remain in their own 
home. This part of the Act takes the place of 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act which was re- 
pealed in 1924, when the Child Welfare Act 
was enacted (Lasour Gazerte, May, 1924, page 
373 and August, 1924, page 626). 


The department’s report deals chiefly with 
the administrative activities under this third 
section of the Act. During the fiscal year 
ended April, 1930, the total number of families 
assisted by means of the mothers’ allowance 
was 1,055. During the year, however, 216 
families were discontinued, leaving the num- 
ber under allowance at the end of the period 
as 839. Of the 187 new applications received 
during the year, 42 were refused and half of 
these were regarded as having resources suffi- 
cient. The other half were refused for various 
causes which made the applicants ineligible 
under the regulations. The report points out 


that the fact that nearly one-quarter of the new 


applications were refused may be interpreted 
in various ways. “It may be regarded as in- 
dicating an extended desire on the part of 
many families to obtain assistance under the 
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misfortune of the death or disability of the 
father and the approach of ‘hard times,’ but 
as only 21 of the families out of the 187 were 
regarded as having ‘resources sufficient,’ and 
the remaining were refused for various reasons, 
the number of refusals need not be interpreted 
as lack of desire for independence on the part 
of many families, nor as niggardliness on the 
part of the government.” 


Cancellations for the year totalled 235. In. 


this respect the report observes that “the word 
‘cancellation’ need not imply anything de- 
rogatory, as the word merely indicates that 
for good and sufficient reasons the assistance 
rendered by the government was terminated. 
Of the total number, 61 were regarded as hav- 
ing resources sufficient, which speaks well for 
the thrift of the families concerned, and the 
assistance the allowance provided, until they 
reached again the estimable goal of independ- 
ence. If to this be added the 78 mothers who 
were ineligible because of having only. one 
child under 15 years of age, and the 16 with 
no children under 15, the remainder is not at 
all large.” 


Bereaved and dependent childrenIn the 
1,055 families receiving allowance during the 
fiscal year the number of children under fifteen 
years of age was 3,180, or an average of three 
children under 15 years to each family. The 
statistics indicated that there were 2 families 
with 9 children under fifteen; 3 with 8 child- 
ren; 23 with 7 children; 39 with 6 children; 
77 with 5 children; 164 with 4 children; 274 
with 3 children; 408 with 2 children and 51 
families with one child under fifteen years. 


The amount paid in allowances during 1929- 
30 was $485,059.50 as compared with $531,- 
357.33 in the previous year. The _ total 
amount disbursed since the enactment of 
mothers’ allowances legislation in 1916 is $4,- 
893,494.48. 

Of the 1,055 families benefiting by the al- 
lowance during the year, the age of death or 
disability of 627 fathers was between 25 and 
45 years. “The inference is quite plain,” the 
report observes “that in the majority of these 
cases the children were of tender years, It 
surely is a problem for public health and 
medical practice how to reduce the loss through 
death or disability of the breadwinner at such 
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comparatively early ages. In the majority of 
such cases the family is far from independ- 
ence. Of the 1,055 there were 739 who left 
no resources at death, and 54 left under $200. 
Only 115 of the whole number left cash re- 
sources of over $1,000. As a general rule the 
earlier the death or disability of the father, 
the less are the resources of the family and 
the longer will the children remain under 
allowance. The economic loss occasioned by 
small children being bereft of the breadwinner 
falls back upon the state, which for a number 
of years must stand in some degree in the 
place of the provider.” 


Occupations—About three-quarters of the 
fathers had been labourers or farmers who at 
their death left their dependants inadequately 
provided for, “ though, probably in many cases 
pioneer work and death at a comparatively 
early age rendered the family independence 
fairly improbable.” 

Fourteen Years of Allowances—Dealing 
with features of 14 years history of mothers’ 
allowances in the province the report states 
that during those 14 years the total number of 
applications. was 2,565, which gives an average 
of 183 applications per annum. “ Considering 
the population of Manitoba during this period, 
and accepting the view that such population 
would not show a large number of older 
people, the fact of such a high average num- 
ber of applications for mothers’ allowance puts 
a persistent question mark to the record of 
our provincial health. The amount of ex- 
penditure for that period on mothers’ allow- 
ances alone closely approximates $5,000,000, 
or roughly $357,000 per annum. This may be 
regarded as a considerable burden on a popu- 
lation which has not yet reached three-quar- 
ters of a million.” 


Neglected and other Children—Under this 
section statistics are presented with reference 
to the administration of other sections of the 
Child Welfare Act. At the end of the fiscal 
year there were 1,146 children who were wards 
either directly under the department or vari- 
ous Children’s Aid Societies. The report also 
summarizes the work in connection with fee- 
ble-minded children, handicapped children, 
children of unmarried parentage, and adopted 
children. 


Saskatchewan 


The superintendent of mothers’ allowances 
for the Province of Saskatchewan announced 
recently that, commencing on October 1, al- 
lowances would be granted in accordance with 


the following schedule :— 


Per month 
Mother and one child.. 


Mother and two children... .. .. 12 
Mother and three children... ... 16 
Mother and four children... .. .. 20 
Mother. and- five .ehildyenid ties Jani 24 
Mother and. six children.ic «.< <> 28 
Maxtinvin amount. 2. vulcchaw oe OO 
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Formerly, the amounts to be paid were 
determined, under the general regulations, by 
the administrating officer in accordance with 
the necessity of each case. The usual maxi- 
mum payment was $30 per month, but in ex- 
ceptional cases it was sometimes $40 or even 
$50 per month. Part VI of the Child Welfare 
Act, which relates to mothers’ allowances, 
provides that the payments under this head 
are not to exceed the amount voted for that 
purpose by the Legislature. Allowances are 
paid to any woman who has a child or children 
under 16 years of age and who is a widow, 
or who is the wife of an inmate of a gaol 
or penitentiary, tubercular sanitarium, or of 
an institution for incurable, feeble-minded or 
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insane persons, or who is the wife of a man 
who is permanently incapacitated by incur- 
able disease or insanity from contributing 
sufficiently. to the support of his family; or 
who is a woman having resident with her one 
or more children under 16 who are orphans, 
and who is the grandmother, sister, aunt or 
other suitable person acting as foster-mother 
and has not adequate means to care properly 
for them. . 

Under an amendment passed this year 
(Lasour Gazerte, April, 1931, page 436) pay- 
ments are also made to a mother whose hus- 
band is permanently incapacitated by blind- 
ness. A foster mother caring for children 
whose mother is dead and whose father is in- 
capacitated, is also eligible. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Order Governing Employees in Factories 


"THE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
recently published Order No. 6, govern- 
ing female employees in all factories not dealt 
with in other orders, and the paper trades. 
The orders so far issued by the Board are as 
follows :— 
Order No. 1—governing laundries, dry clean- 
ing establishments and dye works at Halifax 
(Lasour Gazette, January, 1931, page 34). 


Order No. 1la—governing laundries, etc., in 
Sydney and Glace Bay (do., page 34). 

Order No. 1b—governing laundries, etc., in 
all other incorporated towns (do., page 35). 

Order No. 2——governing food trades in Hali- 
fax (do. page 35). 

Order No. 2a.—governing food trades in 


other cities and towns (LABour Gazerte, July, 
1931, page 769). 


Order No. 8—governing hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms in cities and towns 
(Lasour Gazette, January, 1931, page 35). 

Order .No. 4~—governing the textile and 
needle trades (Lasour Gazerrr, September, 
1931, page 984). 

Order No. 5—governing telephone operators 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1931, page 884). 


Orper No. 6 


Governing Female Employees in all Factories 
not dealt with in other orders, and the paper 
trades (which include printing, book binding, 
paper box making, paper bag making, manu- 
facturing stationery and other trades making. 
paper or paper products). 

(1) Wages:—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or per- 
mit a female worker to be employed in in- 
dustries as above mentioned in the cities or in- 
corporated towns in Nova Scotia at a wage less 
per week than is set forth in the following 
table. 








Population group 





Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over................ 


All towns under 17. 000 population. unieimeees. oes. oleh ue. 


eevee wor neee 


Inexperienced 
ults 
over 18 years 


Experienced 
workers 


Young girls 
under 18 years 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 


11 00/6 months at 9 00/5 monthsat 7 00 
6 months at 10 00/6 months at 8 50 
6 months at 10 00 


6 00 
7 50 
9 00 


10 00/6 months at 8 00/6 months at 
6 months at 9 00/6 months at 
6 months at 





No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an _ inex- 
perienced adult. A person shall be deemed to 
be an experienced worker when such person has 
been employed in the industry for one year, 
after attaining the age of seventeen years, and 


in other cases when such person has been em- 
ployed in the industry for eighteen months. 

(2) Maximum of inexperienced employees:— 
The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (259) of the total female working force, 
aia when the total working force is less than 
our. 
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(3) Piece-Work:—The wages paid to each 
time-worker and to each piece-worker during the 
first six months’ employment in the industry 
shall conform to this order. In the case of 
piece-workers of more than six months’ ex- 
perience it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
receive wages conformable to this order. 


(4) Hours of Work:—(a) The work-period 
for which these minimum wages shall be paid 
shall not be less than 44 nor more than 50 hours 
per week. 

(6) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 

shall be counted as overtime and shall 
be paid for at not less than the mini- 
mum wage rates fixed by this order, 
reckoned on the basis of a 50 hour 
week. 
Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as_ short-time, and 
shall be paid for at not less than the 
minimum wage rates fixed by this 
order, reckoned proportionately to the 
regular weekly period in the estab- 
lishment. 

(d) The wage minimums shall be payable 
for the work-period in any establish- 
ment within the limits of from 44 to 
50 hours per week. Any worker losing 
time during the operation of an estab- 


(c 


— 


lishment may be paid proportionately 
for the actual number of hours worked. 


(5) Permit:—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers or employees are invited to consult the 
Board regarding any problems which this order 
may concern. 7 

(6) Deduction for absence:—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned in 
proportion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishment. 

(7) Waiting:—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 

(8) Penalties:—Any violation of this order 
is punishable by fine. (See section 11 NS. 
Acts, 1920, Chapter 11). 

(9) Posting:—Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous 
place on its premises. 

(10) This order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

(11) This order shall come into force and be 
effective on the first day of November, 1931. 


Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada in 1930 


Statistics of the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada for 1930 are presented by Mr. R. H. 
Coats, Dominion Statistician, and R. G. 
Lewis, statistician on Forest Products, in the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine for October 8. The 
pulp and paper industry is shown to be the 
most important manufacturing industry in 
Canada, heading the lists in 1930 for gross and 
net values of manufactured products as well 
as for distribution of wages and salaries. In 
total capital invested the industry is second 
only to electric light and power plants and in 
total number of employees it is second only 
to saw-mills. 


The industry has headed the lists in wage 
and salary distribution since 1922. when it re- 
placed the saw-mills in this respect and it has 
been first in gross value of products since 1925, 
exceeding the gross value of flour mill pro- 
duction. In these comparisons, it is pointed 
out, only the manufacturing stages of the 
pulp and paper industry are referred to, no 
allowance being made for the capital invested, 
the men employed, the wages paid or the 
products of the operations in the woods, which 
form such an important part of the industry 


36187—3 


as a whole. Operations in the woods are 
dealt with in reports on primary forest pro- 
duction owing to the difficulty of separating 
the production of pulpwood from the produc- 
tion of saw-logs and other primary forest 
products. 

Some of the more important statistics of the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada during 
1930 are summarized in the article as follows: 
number of plants, 109; capital employed, 
$714,437,104; total employees, 33,207; salaries 
and wages, $45,774,976; fuel used, $10,633,286; 
power employed H.P., 1,634,784; pulp-making 
materials, $88,281,829; paper manufactured, 
$173,626,383; gross value of production $215,- 
674,246; net value of production, $133,681,991; 
pulpwood exported $13,611,617, wood pulp 
exported, $39,059,979; paper, etc., exported, 
$138,440,242. 


ee 


The “Unemployed Women’s Association, 
Calgary,’ has been incorporated under the 
Societies Act of the Province of Alberta, its 
purpose being “to provide for the recreation 
of the members and afford opportunity for 
friendly and social intercourse.” 
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Imperial Service Medals for Canadian Employees 


The Imperial Service Medal, bearing the In- 
scription “For Faithful Service,” is awarded 
to civil employees in the various parts of the 
Empire on their retirement after service of 
twenty-five years. The honour restricted to 
those who-are not eligible for companionships 
in the Imperial Service Order, which was in- 
stituted by King Edward VII in 1902. 

The following list of employees of the Do- 
minion Government have recently been 
awarded Imperial Service Medals by His 
Majesty the King:— 


Department of Marine : 
Lightkeepers: Henry Havelock McNeill, 

Dalhousie Island, New Brunswick; Alphonse 

Theriault, Jerseyman Island, Nova Scotia. 


Department of Mines 
Caretaker: John Henry Fortune, 
Branch Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Department of National Defence 
Foreman, Ferdinand Cantin, Quebec. 


Department of Railways and Canals 

Brakemen: Etienne Beaupré, Mont Joli, 
Quebec; Antoine Joseph Paradis, Joffre, Que- 
bec. 

EXnginemen: Ferdinand Belliveau, Moncton, 
New Brunswick; Nelson Allen Hurd Belyea, 
South Devon, New Brunswick; Robert Crane 
Colpitts, Moncton, New Brunswick; Octave 
Gagnon, Riviere du Loup, Quebec; Gaudiose 
Lambert, Joffre, Quebec; Robert Phinney, 
Truro, Nova Scotia; Murdock Arthur Smith, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Carmen: Philippe Belliveau, Moncton, New 
Brunswick; Albert Malouin, Joffre, Quebec. 

Constable: Thomas Charles Billington, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

Leading Hand Coach Carpenter: John Albert 
Bishop, Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Coach Carpenters: Maxime Boudreau, 
Moncton, New Brunswick: (2 individuals of 
same name and residence). 

Boilermaker: William Simon, 
New Brunswick. 

Stationary Boiler Fireman: Joseph Daniel 
Brown, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Yardmaster: Louis Wilkins Cann, Halifax, 
' Nova Scotia. 

Conductors: Everett Crowe, Truro, Nova 
Scotia; David Allen Gibson, Moncton, New 
Brunswick; Albert Ernest Logan, South De- 
von, New Brunswick; Murdock McDonald, 
Truro, Nova Scotia; Coll McDougall, Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick; James Robert Mc- 
Manus, Saint John, New Brunswick; Nelson 
Horatio Morton, Moncton, New Brunswick; 


Mines 


Moncton, 


William Alexander Mitchell, Levis, Quebec; 
Louis Joseph Phydime Tardif, Levis, Quebec. 

Machinists: George Almon Duncan, Camp- 
bellton, New Brunswick; Narcisse Leger, 
Moncton, New Brunswick; Herbert Grant 
McKenzie, Moncton, New Brunswick; Pierre 
Roy, Riviere du Loup, Quebec. 

Lockmasters: William Henry Fleming, Chaf- 
fey’s Locks, Ontario; Arthur Sidney Jones, 
Smith’s Falls, Ontario. 

General Foreman: Joseph Philippe Aime 
Gauvreau, Riviere du Loup, Quebec. 

Wood Machinists: James John Govang, 
Moncton, New Brunswick; Angus Calixte Le- 
Blanc, Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Station Agents: Marcel Amedée Guimont,- 
Sainte Monique, Quebec; Francois Xavier 
Stevens, Rogersville, New Brunswick; Fred- 
erick Morison, Apohaqui, New Brunswick. 

Engine Watchman: John Hetherington, Jof- 
fre, Quebec. 

Sectionmen: William Hetheridge, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island; George Huard, 
Chaudiere, Quebec; Charles Augustus Mc- 
Lean, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; 
Alexander McLeod, Bayfield, Nova Scotia. 

Sleeping Car Porters: Thomas Johnson, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; John Welch, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

Section Foremen: Joseph Emmanuel La- 
ebharite, Saint Cyrville, Quebec; George 
O’Brien, Quarryville, New Brunswick; Arthur 
Poirier, Amqui, Quebec; Robert Smith, West- 
ville, Nova Scotia; John Angus Stewart, Wood 
Island, Prince Edward Island. 

Night Foreman: William Edward McLaren, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


Netting and Ashpan Inspector: Walter 
McNaughton, Stellarton, Nova Scotia. 
Captain, ss. Scotia,: Lorenzo Raymond 


Maguire, Mulgrave, Nova Scotia. 
Hostler: Frederick Charles Tupper Miller, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Sleeping Car Conductor: Timophy Mul- 
lane, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Freight Checker: James Allen Murray, 


Saint John, New Brunswick. 

Towerman: Gilbert Parent, Montreal, Que- 
bec. 

Fuel Foreman; Alfred Francis 
Mulgrave, Nova Scotia. 

Porter Instructor: Charles Henry Pinheiro, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Switchmen: Alfred Taylor Tait, Moncton, 
New Brunswick. 

Machinist Helper: Libere Voutour, Monc- 


Peebles, 


ton, New Brunswick. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


GREEMENTS between the Dominion 

Government and Governments of the 
various provinces as to work to be carried on 
for the relief of unemployment under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, have been negotiated in accord- 
ance with the regulations. Included in the 
regulations are provisions that the eight-hour 
day must prevail; that the wages paid may be 
fixed by the Provincial and Municipal Author- 
ities, but must be such as are fair and reason- 
able; that only goods and materials of Can- 
adian manufacture or production may be used ; 
and that contracts may be let only to bona 
fide Canadian construction firms established 
and operating in Canada prior to January 1, 
1931. 

The agreements also provide that all per- 
sons employed on the works or undertakings 
to which the Federal Government contributes 
shall be residents of Canada and, so far as 


practicable, of the locality in which the work - 


is being performed, and in no case shall dis- 
crimination be made or permitted in the 
employment of, or in the granting of direct 
relief to, any persons by reason of their 
political affiliation, race, or religious views. 


A sub-committee of Council has been set 
up to dealiwith Unemployment Relief matters. 
This Committee consists of. the following 
Ministers :— 

Right Honourable Sir George Perley, K-C.; 

The Honourable Senator G. D, Robertson, 
Minister of Labour (Chairman) ; 

The Honourable E. N. Rhodes, Minister of 
Fisheries; 

The Honourable R. Weir, Minister of Agri- 
culture ; 

The Honourable Maurice Dupré, Solicitor 
General ; 

The Dominion Director of Unemployment 
Rehef, Mr. Harry Hereford, acting as Sec- 
retary of the Committee, 

The Honourable Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, announced that up to 
November 12, approval had been given by the 
Dominion Government to Municipal and Pro- 
vincial projects, the total cost of those projects 
being approximately $43,144,114, to which the 
Dominion contribution is $17,265,757. This 
sum does not include municipal or provincial 
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works in the Provinces of Quebee and New 
Brunswick. 

In these two eastern Provinces work is 
under way, but the details have not yet been 
checked and, therefore, the totals are not yet 
available for publication. It was expected, 
however, that the Minister would make a fur- 
ther announcement regarding these Provinces 
in a few days. 

The total above mentioned does not in- 
clude Federal Works which are being under- 
taken by the Dominion government at. the 
present time, and approvals of which to the 
same date amount to $5,331,937, of which the 
Dominion Government pays the total cost. 
There may be a further list of Federal works 
made public at an early date. 

The total cost of Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal undertakings approved, is approxi- 
mately $48,476,051, the total Federal con- 
tribution being $22,597,694. 

In addition, the Dominion Government jis 
to the needs of the destitute 
farmers in the drought area of Saskatchewan 
by supplying the funds—100 per cent—for the 
purchase of food, clothing, fuel, seed and 
feed. 

Undertakings approved are shown in the 
following tabulation by provinces, with details 
so far available for publication. Additional 
details will be furnished as fast as the recom- 
mendations of the Provinces are received and 
approved by the Subcommittee of Council:— 


ministering 


APPROVED PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
WORKS AS AT NOVEMBER 12, 1931 








Dominion’s 





Total cost proportion 

$ cts. $ cts. 

Prince Edward Island..... 252,250 00 108,000 00 
INO VANS CO ple a). ce eae 2,443,214 76 973,987 70 
Ontaniowsteter. wits. tee 20,778,318 $5 6,581,546 41 
Manitoba meeeen.. ics, oe 5,891,873 00 2,657,994 63 
Saskatchewan... .2./....2..4 4,102,745 O7 2,101,372 53 
Al Derta tis py 8 5 ae 3,879,000 00 1,939,509) 00 
Britisht@olumbia...-0..0.. 5,786,713 00 2,893,356 50 
uikoneeeiies fossa. 4 \, beniae 10,000 00 


10,000 00 





Total approved provincial 
and municipal works.... 
Total approved federal un- 
Gertakinge 1.6. 


43,144,114 78 
5,331,937 00 
48,476,051 78 


17,265,757 77 
5,331,937 00 
22,597,694 77 





Grand total....... 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN GERMANY 


Report and Recommendations of Government Advisory Commission 


a] PERS report of an Advisory Commission ap- 
pointed by the German Government in 
January, 1931, to study the problem of un- 
employment, has been published in an English 
version by the Ministry of Labour of Great 
Britain. The chairman of the Commission 
was Dr. Brauns, a former Federal Minister 
of Labour, the other members being Dr. Bern- 
hard Dernburg (a former Federal Minister) ; 
Dr. Herman Dersch (Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and a Director in the Federal 
Insurance Office); Dr. Wilhelm Engler (Presi- 
dent of the Hesse State Employment Ex- 
change); Herr Hans Frick (ex-Departmental 
Principal Secretary); Dr. Eduard Heimann 
(Professor at the University of Hamburg) ; 
Frau Antonie Hopmann (Secretary of the 
Catholic Women’s Union); Dr. Wilhelm Pol- 
ligkeit (Professor at the University of Frank- 
fort-on-Main); Dr. Adolf. Tortilowicz von 
Batocki-Friebe (formerly Governor of a Prov- 
ince of Prussia)’; and Dr. Friedrich Zahn 
(President of the Bavarian Statistical Office). 

Dr. Brauns, the chairman, in an address to 
the’ Commission, stated that in his view the 
function of the Commission was to endeavour, 
in the light of existing conditions, to make 
such concrete proposals for combating unem- 
ployment and its consequences as were within 
the power of German public bodies and Ger- 
man legislation to put into effect. He there- 
upon made a number of suggestions on these 
lines, and the Commission agreed upon a 
provisional program covering the following 
points :— 

(1) The productive organization of unem- 
ployment. relief; 

(2) The distribution of work in accordance 
with considerations of labour market 
policy (placing of labour, reduction of 
working hours, workers 
secondary: occupations, raising of the 
school-leaving age, etc.) ! 

(3) Wages and prices policy in relation to 
their effect on the labour market. 

(4) the labour market and agriculture; un- 
employment and home colonization; 

(5) duty work (Pflichtarbeit); labour con- 
scription; voluntary labour service; the 
provision of work; 

(6) the direct relief of unemployment; un- 
employment insurance, emergency bene- 
fit, poor relief; their conditions and 
limits, benefits, organization and inter- 
relationship. 


exercising © 


The Commission issued their Report in 
three parts, dated 27th March, 29th April, 
and 28th May, 1931, respectively. Part 1 
makes recommendations for relieving unem- 
ployment by means of a redistribution of the 
available work. Two measures are considered 
in this connection: (a) the reduction of work- 
ing hours, and (b) the restriction of the ex- 
ercise of secondary occupations. Part II is 
concerned with the possibilities of creating 
additional opportunities of work. Part III 
deals with the organization of the direct re- 
lief of unemployment under the unemploy- 
ment insurance, emergency benefit and poor 
relief systems, and the measures necessary to 
enable these systems to meet the heavy 
fmancial burdens imposed on them during the 
present period of acute unemployment. 

The Commission divided their work into 
two main tasks: first, the consideration of the 
possibilities of combating unemployment by 
the organization of the labour market; second, 
the mitigation of the effects of unemployment, 


in particular, the direct relief of unemploy- 


ment in its three forms, unemployment in- 
surance proper, emergency benefit and the 
poor relief system for able-bodied unemployed 
persons. 


The Reduction of Working Hours 


The Commission recommended certain ad- 
ministrative measures to the consideration of 
public bodies, and unanimously proposed ‘the 
passing of an Act on the following lines:— 

i. The Federal Government, with the agree- 
ment of the Reichsrat and after consultation 
with the parties concerned, shall be em- 
powered to reduce the statutory maximum 
duration of normal working hours to 40 a 
week for individual branches of industry or 
occupations, due regard being given to the 
question whether the reduction is technically 
and economically possible, and whether it is 
practicable in view of the number of workers 
available on the labour market. 

ii. This authorization shall not cover under- 
takings in which normally less than ten 
workers are employed; 

ili. If the Federal Government issues such 
an Order, the provisions of collective agree- 
ments which are not in accordance with it 
shall cease to be in force one month after 
the promulgation of the Order. 

iv. If use is to be made of the power to ex- 
ceed the statutory maximum working hours 
which is provided for in collective agreements, 
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the approval of one of the authorities de- 
signated in the Working Hours Order shall be 
necessary. This shall apply both when the 
maximum duration of work is as fixed by the 
provisions of the Working Hours Order and 
when this has been reduced in accordance with 
Article 1 above. 


Abolition of Secondary Occupations 


The Commission did not recommend any 
legislative action on this subject, but decided 
that the greatest possible pressure should be 
brought to bear on all bodies that would be 
concerned in the elimination of the exercise 
of secondary occupations. Only paid second- 
ary employment need be prohibited, but 
all permits for secondary employment should 
be rescinded immediately, and fresh requests 
for permits should be granted only in cases 
in which the exercise of a secondary 
occupation can be justified by the situation of 
the labour market. Steps should be taken to 
reserve jobs which become available elsewhere 
for those who are without any income. Pen- 
sion allowances, it is considered, should be 
reduced in cases where earnings are derived 
from employment; married women officials 
should be eliminated, and social circumstances 
should be considered when vacancies are filled. 


Creation of Employment 


The Commission examined the usefulness 
and practicability of every one of the num- 
erous proposals for creating employment which 
have occupied public attention and which 
have been received by the Commission from 
all quarters. These proposals have had for 
the most part to be rejected. In particular, 
all proposals were resolutely rejected which 
aimed at creating funds for the financing of 
contracts by any method likely to lead to in- 
flation or by the transfer of public promissory 
notes to contractors. The mere discussion of 
such plans is calculated, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, to shake confidence in the 
German currency and public loan issues, which 
confidence is a necessary condition of all re- 
covery. 

After a discussion of the special difficulties 
of Germany from international and _ political 
“causes the Commission considered the possi- 
bilities of creating work of a domestic char- 
acter. “All measures of. this nature must be 
designed to free our industries from their 
present stagnation, and to provide productive 
outlets for our idle labour, machinery and 
stocks of commodities. Consideration of the 
problem and the experience of former crises 
show. that a revival of industry is normally 


attained by the investment of new capital, 
which once more sets in motion the idle ma- 
chinery of production. Formerly such revivals 
were as a rule due to private enterprise, and 
the initiative was usually taken by the build- 
ing industry. The obstacles in this field to- 
day are too well known to need description 
here. This state of affairs makes it necessary 
that private initiative, which is now hampered 
by influences outside its control,. should be 
assisted by the creation of additional employ- 
ment with the aid of capital obtained on the 
strength of public credit, which will be re- 
flected in increased employment and new 
markets for German trade and industry as a 
whole. Such schemes as are suitable to cen- 
tral planning, are of permanent national 
economic value, and are likely to show a 
profitable return on the capital invested, will 
constitute the natural field of activity.” 

Besides measures which aim at the direct 
creation of employment, measures which seek 
to achieve the same end indirectly by arous- 
ing and stimulating private initiative are also 
to be recommended. 

In addition to freeing industry from the 
many bonds that are hampering its elasticity 
and adaptability, and in addition to the most 
economical use of public funds, it is declared 
to be of primary importance that steps should 
be taken to facilitate the creation of capital 
and the lowering of interest rates. 

“Tf schemes for the creation of employment 
are not merely to bring a temporary allevia- 
tion of unemployment, but are to go further 
and bring about a revival of industry as a 
whole, so that the benefits are passed on to a 
growing number of workers, far-reaching plans 
calling for considerable expenditure must be 
drawn up. The execution of such a program 
does not necessarily involve the withdrawal of 
capital from any other part of the German 
economic system; on the contrary, a profitable 
outlet should thus be formed for capital which 
would not be available were it not for such 
measures. 

“The technical means of providing capital 
is long-term credits. But the great difficulty 
at the present time is that Germany is incap- 
able of providing sufficient capital. Conse- 
quently, the importation of foreign capital— 
provided that it can be obtained at a reason- 
able rate of interest—is imperative. 

“Whatever steps may be taken to create 
employment in the ways described as a means 
of stimulating trade and industry, their success 
depends upon strict adherence to the follow- 
ing principles: sound public finances, economy 
in public and private activities and in stan- 
dards of living, maintenance of the German 
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currency and greater tranquility in our do- 
mestic political conditions. All citizens must 
be expected to do their duty by the com- 
munity and abandon all purely individualistic 
activities and to take a responsible share in 
the restoration of the State, inspired by the 
highest ideals and with a steadfast determina- 
tion not to fail in this day of need.” 

' The Report proceeds to enumerate spheres 
of work offering scope for future development. 
These inchide: power production; transport 
and communications; agricultural improve- 
ments; agricultural settlement; and housing. 
In some cases such works may be carried on 
without recourse to public funds, solely by 
means of the creation of credit. 

The same section of the report considers 
measures of a special character, including com- 
munal provision of work; compulsory and 
private labour services; duty-work (including 
work for charitable institutions, parks, etc.; 
maintenance of roads, ete.), and vocational 
education of unemployed persons, such educa- 
tion being considered to be a suitable method 
of increasing the vocational qualifications of 
the unemployed, in addition to being a valu- 
able means of preserving from decline the 
craftsmanship of those without work. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


The final portion of the report deals with 
the question of ensuring the efficient function- 
ing of the machinery for the direct relief of 
unemployment. Unemployment insurance 
took effect in Germany in October, 1927. It 
is stated that the scheme had from the out- 
set to contend with the special difficulty (as 
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compared with other forms of social insur- 
ance) “that it covered all occupational groups 
and every form of employment relationship 
without regard to the degree of unemploy-— 
ment risk or the possibility of dealing with it 
on insurance lines.” To meet this danger the 
Act of 1927 provided for the constitution of 
an emergency fund, and imposed upon the 
Reich the obligation to gramt loans. At the 
same time a further form of unemployment 
relief was incorporated in the Act in order to 
provide relief for those unemployed persons 
who are not yet, or who have ceased to be, 
qualified for insurance benefits. ‘“ But under 
the strain of the present crisis the unemploy- 
ment insurance and emergency benefit systems 
proved unequal to the task of providing for 
the masses of unemployed workers. In con- 
sequence, the poor relief system developed, in 
practice, into a third form of unemployment 
relief for those unemployed persons who, for 
a variety of reasons, were no longer covered 
by either unemployment insurance or emer- 
gency benefit. 

The Commission recommends the continu- 
ance of the insurance principle, supplemented 
by a system of relief, the existing emergency 
benefit plant to be retained. 


In conclusion the Commission state their 
firm belief that mass unemployment is not to 
be regarded as “an inevitable fate against 
which we are unable to fight;” and they urge 
that attention should be directed towards the 
means they suggest for checking it, and that 
the practical application of the ideas put for- 
ward in their report should not be left un- 
tried. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


UNDER the provisions of the Economy 

Act, passed by the British Parliament 
early in October, changes were made in- the 
rates of benefit and contributions under the 
unemployment insurance schemes. The rates 
of weekly benefit (except that for dependent 
children) are reduced by 10 per cent, rounded 
off to the nearest 3d., as follows: 

















| ‘ 
Class Old Rates | New Rates 
Bute s. d. 
Dhan, cake es ura ea eee Wie) Love 
Womanthe  hver roa. F: row 13 6 
Adult dependant ...... 9 0 8 0 
AS TUES ee ee eee © ie Se 2.0 20 
YOUngeinagy aw wie ob 14 0 1256 
Yotug Goman 40. <: 12°0 10 9 
‘Boys (agedany Gai fe. ee 9 0 ; 8 0 
Girl, aged wil» aekliakinn THG 6 9 
TOY ROC MI gr ies coe des 6 0 5h 
2 Wad IRE 76 Saf lh aM | 4 6 


The rates of weekly contributions are in- 
creased to 10d. each from employers, from the 
employed, and from the Exchequer in the case 
of men, with corresponding increases from the 
other classes, namely: to 9d. for women and 
for young men; 8d. for young women; 4d. for 
boys; and 44d. for girls. 

The payment of insurance benefit—as dis- 
tinguished from transitional payments—is to 
be limited to 26 weeks in a benefit year, after 
which a fresh insurance qualification would 
be required. The effect of this is to transfer 
claimants from insurance benefit to the transi- 
tional class, but not necessarily to reduce the 
total payments made. 

A needs test is to be applied to those whose 
insurance rights have expired, namely persons 
now drawing transitional benefit and those 
applying for transitional payments in future, 
including those who do so because they have 
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reached the 26 weeks’ limit of insurance bene- 
fit. They may, however, continue to receive 
assistance in cash up to the same rates as 
under the insurance scheme if they show that 
they are in need of it. 

It has been decided that there shall be no 
borrowing for the Unemployment Fund beyond 
the statutory limit already authorized. Any 
sum necessary to balance the accounts of the 
Unemployment Fund is to be provided by 
means of a grant from the Exchequer out of 
current revenue. 

. The Minister of Labour subsequently pre- 
pared draft regulations for removing from the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
the anomalies in respect of (1) persons who 
habitually work for less than a full week, but 
nevertheless receive the normal earnings of a 
full week; (2) seasonal workers; (3) persons 
whose normal employment is not for more than 
two days in the week; and (4) married women. 


In the Act the persons in the first class are 
described as those “who habitually work for 
less than a full week and by the practice of the 
trade in which they are employed nevertheless 
receive earnings or similar payments of an 
amount greater than the normal earnings for 
a full week of persons following the same oc- 
cupation in the same district.” The Min- 
ister’s draft regulation provides that in these 
cases the amount of benefit in respect of any 
benefit week “ shall be reduced by the amount 
by which the aggregate of the earnings or 
similar payments received by them in that 
benefit week and if the benefit aforesaid ex- 
ceeds the normal earnings for a full week of 
persons following the same occupations in the 
same district.” That is to say that the total 
of earnings and benefit is not to exceed the 
normal wage as defined by the Statute. 





Social Insurance in Italy 


The following summary of the various forms 
of social insurance now in effect in Italy was 
given in a recent press despatch from 
Rome :— | 

Social insurance in Italy covers the worker 
from the cradle to the grave, for the work- 
men’s compensation law provides benefit up to 
five years’ wages for the death of a worker. 
Besides workmen’s compensation, the system 
of compulsory insurance covers old age and 
disability pensions, sickness and accident pay- 
ments, unemployment, maternity benefits, and 
insurance against tuberculosis. In sickness 
caused through employment, the employers 
have to meet the doctor’s bills, while the 
worker receives half pay from the insurance 
fund. Government agencies exist to help needy 
or abandoned mothers or infants, to give free 
medical attention and assistance to the sick, 
to care for the blind and deaf and dumb, and 
to take preventive measures against con- 


tagious diseases. Incurables and chronic suf- 
ferers are also cared for by Government 
agencies. Old Age pensions are payable at 65, 
and widows and children receive pensions 
should the insured person die before pension- 
able age. Unemployment insurance is com- 
pulsory for all workers receiving less than 800 
lire (about $45) monthly, this being a good 
wage for Italy. Not only does the worker 
have a “waiting period” of eight days before 
drawing benefit, but benefit depends upon con- 
tributions. A special organization has been 
started for seeing that the workers are pro- 
perly provided with amusements and facilities 
for spare time recreation. The “Opera 
Nazionale Lopolavoro” (National After-Work 
Organization) undertakes this duty, it or- 
ganizes clubs, dramatic societies, libraries, 
pageants, evening classes, gymnasia, sports 
grounds, concerts, lectures and every sort of 
recreational activity. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE PLAN OF 


HE social insurance plan which has been 
followed by the Zeiss Optical Company 

at Jéna, Germany, for over fifty years, is 
described in the current issue of the American 
Labour Legislation Review, as being an ex- 
ample of successful dealing with unemploy- 
ment by a private concern. It is stated that 
the Zeiss plan is so complete that it is accepted 
by the German Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the firm and 
its employees being exempted from participa- 
tion in the national scheme. In 1881 Ernst 


THE ZEISS OPTICAL WORKS 


Abbé bought out the works from the Zeiss 
family and incorporated the Zeiss firm and the 
Schott Glass Works, a subsidiary concern, as 
an independent foundation with a title deed 
of impersonal ownership. He provided no 
elaborate managerial group but only general 
managers, division superintendents, and shop 
foremen, with boards of management from 
among them, and shop committees and sub- 
committees. He limited the highest salary 
paid to an employee of the foundation to ten 
times the average wage paid in the firm. The 
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plan provides for a basic wage for each opera- 
tion, with higher rates for overtime. It allows 
12 holidays in the year on pay and a vacation 
for each person employed, varying from one 
to three weeks in accordance with the length 
of service. Vacation pay is 30 per cent in ex- 
cess of the person’s basic wage. The scheme 
provides health insurance. It grants invalidity 
and old age pensions to all who have been 
with the firm for five years: a person invalided 
after five to ten years of service receives a 
pension amounting to 50 per cent of his ac- 
tual wages. After the tenth year of service 
the rate for invalidity or old age pensions 
rises one per cent a year to a maximum of 
80 per cent of his previous wage. Widows 
and children of deceased employees also re- 
ceive pensions. The pension funds are not 
kept separate from the working capital of the 
foundations. Since the foundations have en- 
joyed sound business management, the claims 
to pensions did not disappear through infla- 
tion. Rather, worker and pensioner alike 
shared the lean years and the recovery. 

“At the end of the year, after capital is set 
aside for depreciation and expansion of busi- 
ness, for sound reserves for the industry and 
the pension system, for the important con- 
tributions made to the university and the 
town of Jéna, and for scientific and social pur- 
poses, the remainder is pro-rated among all 
the employees of the firms on the basis of 
their year’s earnings. This bonus is designed 
to encourage interest in the affairs of the firm, 
and as all share alike and no other bonus is 
paid, the results seem satisfactory. Before the 
war these bonuses averaged eight per cent of 
the wages or salaries. In the years 1926-1929 
they were four, seven, nine, and eight per 
cent respectively. 


“The unemployment insurance or dismissal 
compensation plan is in accordance with the 
entire scheme and point of view of the 
foundation. Every person laid off because of 
shortage of work, who has been in the employ 
of the firm for six months, is entitled to a 
dismissal wage equal to the amount of his 
basic wage and for one-sixth of the time of 
employment with the firm. Nor does the 
firm take on a lot of cheap and temporary 
labour. Rather, every employee is hired with 
a view to continued service and the possibility 
of training and promotion. After three years’ 
service a person dismissed for anything but 
grave misconduct receives his basic wage for 
six months as unemployment compensation. 
This may be paid in a lump sum or in in- 
stalments, but usually according to the latter 
method. After five years’ service, unemploy- 
ment compensation is paid according to the 
higher rates granted pensioners. Persons who 
have worked for the firm for 12, 15 or more 
years, therefore, receive thousands of marks 
in compensation. Consequently few such 
workers are discharged as release is too ex- 
pensive. Instead, the personnel department 
shifts them about from one department to 
another, with a constant eye upon their basic 
wage. Every effort is made, also to stabilize 
production. The efficiency of the employment 
system is indicated by the financial soundness 
of the firm, which closes year after year with- 
out deficit after all its commitments are made, 
and usually with a small surplus. 

“So soundly did Ernst Abbé plan the Zeiss 
foundation that to-day, 40 years after - its 
establishment and 25 years after his death, it 
functions as originally designed and in ad- 
vance of public practice.’ 





Displacement of Labour by Machines on Farms in United States 


An article in the October issue of the M onthly 
Labour Review, published by the United 
States Department of Labour, deals with the 
mechanization of agriculture as a factor in 
labour displacement. It is shown that tech- 
nological displacement in the farming industry 
has been continuous since the first settlement 
of the country, but that owing to the expan- 
sion of markets for farm products and to the 
continued draft upon labour for the develop- 
ment of new farms, there was no actual 
shrinkage in farm employment before 191, 
and but little shrinkage until after 1920, in 
spite of the fact that there was an increase in 
production per farm worker of 183 per cent 
between 1850 and 1924, as measured in crop- 
areas cultivated per worker. 


The writer reviews the history of agricul- 
ture in the United States from the standpoint 
of mechanization and measures the effects of 
mechanical changes, He anticipates the fol- 
lowing developments in the near future:— 

1. It is likely that within the next few years 
practically all wheat produced in the United 
States will be grown under conditions existing 
in the industry in the Great Plains region and 
in the Northwest; that is, on large farms, with 
big “hook-ups” of the most modern machin- 
ery, a@ maximum of mechanical power, and 
a minimum of man labour. 

2. It is probable that the same will be true 
of the other two main commercial field crops 
—corn and cotton—though in a somewha 
lesser degree. i 
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3. Because of these developments, a great 
deal of land in the Middle, Southern and 
Eastern States may be released for the grow- 
ing of other crops, and a considerable acreage 
of the less profitable land will probably go out 
of cultivation entirely. 

4. The adaptation of types of machines and 
units of power to different conditions and pur- 
poses, and to smaller farms, will result in the 
mechanization of fruit, vegetable, and general 
truck farming, as well as of the animal and 
dairying industries, though at a slower rate 
than in the production of field crops. 

5. There will be a great change in the kind 
of labour required on farms, tending, on the 
whole, to the replacement of unskilled by 
skilled or semi-skilled workers. This change 
will probably be accompanied by an increase 
in the wages of hired farm workers. 
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6. It is likely that farming will come to be 
regarded more as a business, and less as a 
manner of living. In the future farmers will 
live on their farms only when conditions there 
are favourable for home-making. 

7. It is to be expected that the displacement 
of farm labour will continue at varying rates 
throughout the industry, but more rapidly in 
the areas most favourable to large-scale ma- 
chine operations. Owing to the fact that, 
under existing economic conditions, the limit 
of profitable expansion in agriculture has been 
reached, it is not to be expected that in the 
near future the industry: will be able to ab- 
sorb any considerable portion of the labour 
that will be technologically dispensed with 
through the continued installation of new and 
better machines and the more effective utiliza- 
tion of the machines. 


Mineral Production in Canada in First Half of 193] 


A preliminary report issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics of the mineral 
production of Canada during the six months 
ending June 30, 1931, states that considering 
the drastic fall in prices and the general de- 
pression that has prevailed, Canada’s mineral 
industry may be regarded as showing remark- 
able strength during the first six months of 
1931. Production of metals, fuels, and non- 
metals totalled $95,689,288 as against $116,360,- 
409 during the first half of 1930, a decrease of 
17-8 per cent. The reduction in volume of 
copper, lead, nickel, and silver, however, was 
much less than is indicated by the values 
received for these metals. Canada’s metals 
must be sold in a world-wide market and the 
lower prices prevailing were the cause of 
serious concern to Canadian base metal pro- 
ducers. Lessened demand for fuels and non- 
metallic minerals the markets for which are 
nearer the source of supply, reduced the out- 
put of this group considerably. Gold, which 
the Dominion is producing in ever increasing 
quantities is the bright spot in the picture; 
during the present year in addition to greater 
production, prospecting for new properties 
and development of promising showings, are 
meeting with much support. 

Metals as a group reached a_ production 
value of $61,717,841 as compared with $75,031,- 
606 during the first six months of 1930. Lower 
outputs were recorded for all metals except 
gold, bismuth, the metals of the platinum 
group, and zine. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
decreased 17-7 per cent to a total of 5,891,588 
tons as compared with 7,159,761 tons produced 
in the first half of 1980. Declines were re- 
corded in all the principal coal producing 
provinces except Saskatchewan in which proy- 


ince a 10-9 per cent increase in output was 
shown. Nova Scotia accounted for 44-5 per 
cent of the total output and Alberta, 33-6 per 
cent. The remainder of the production was 
obtained from the following sources: British 
Columbia, 15-8 per cent; Saskatchewan, 4:5 
per cent; and New Brunswick 1:6 per cent. 

Crude petroleum production in Canada 
reached a total of 937,779 barrels as compared 
with 639,884 barrels in the first six months 
of 1930. Natural gas production in Canada 
declined 6-1 per cent during the period under 
review to a total of 14,972,342 thousand cubic 
feet as compared with 15,928,745 thousand 
cubic feet produced in the first six months of 
1930. 

Asbestos production was 76,145 tons valued 
at $2,447,617 as against 123,693 tons worth 
$4,570,733 for the first six months of 1920. 
Gypsum output totalled 293,131 pounds worth 
$992,418 a decrease of 33 per cent in quantity 
and 23 per cent in value. Salt production 
during the half-year totalled 115,906 tons 
valued at $910,876, a decrease of 21 per cent 
in quantity, but an increase of 7 per cent in 
value when compared with the total for the 
corresponding period of 1930. 

Monthly records of employment are col- 
lected by the Bureau and issued in the form 
of index numbers based on the monthly aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100. On this 
basis general mining during the half-year end- 
ing June 1931, stood at 107-4 as against 116-8 
during the first six months of 1930. Coal 
mining showed an average employment index 
of 95:8. as compared with 101-5 in the first 
half of last year. Metal mining stood at 138-6 
as against 147-7 during the same period of 
1930. Non-metal mining was recorded at 99-0 
whereas during the first six months of the pre- 
ceding year the figure was 124-3. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of the Proceedings of the 51st Annual Convention 


be the second time in three years the 

American Federation of Labour met in 
a Canadian city, the 51st annual convention 
being held in Vancouver, B.C., from October 
5 to 15. At the opening session the invocation 
was given by the Rev. Canon A. H. Sovereign, 
bishop-elect of the Yukon. The welcome of 
the local labour movement was extended by 
Mr. Percy Bengough, chairman of the recep- 
tion and entertainment committee, and Mr. 
Clarence Herrett, vice-president of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District Trades 
and Labour Council. Ald. John Bennett, act- 
ing mayor of Vancouver, spoke for the city 
and Hon. W. A. MacKenzie, provincial Min- 
ister of Labour and Mines, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the province of British 
Columbia. W. A. Pitchard, reeve of Burnaby, 
also spoke at the opening session. In handing 
over the convention to Mr. Wm. Green, presi- 
dent of the federation, Mr. Bengough, on 
behalf of the reception committee, presented 
him with a gavel made from the wood of the 
vew tree and suitably engraved. The addresses 
of welcome were replied to by President 
Green, whose speech it was on motion decided 
to have printed in pamphlet form and made 
available for distribution to the organized 
labour movement of America. At a _subse- 
quent session a telegram was read from the 
Hon. G. D. Robertson federal minister of 
labour, extending to the delegates a warm 
welcome to the Dominion of Canada. Mes- 
sages were also received from Hon. W. N. 
Doak, United States Secretary of Labour; 
John R. Alpine, director of the Employment 
Service of the United States; United States 
Senator Robt. M. Lafollette, Jr.; United States 
Senator Robert F. Wagner; and James F. 
Barton, national adjutant of the American 
Legion. 

The first order of business at the opening 
session on October 5 was the report of the 
Credential Committee, which, with additions 
from time to time, showed 335 delegates in 
attendance representing 81 international and 
national organizations, four departments, 24 
state federations, 47 city central bodies, 15 
local trade and federal labour unions, and 
four fraternal delegates, one of whom repre- 
sented the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


Report of Executive Council 


After the adoption of the rules to govern 
the conduct of the convention the report of 
the executive council consisting of 145 pages 


was presented, First Vice-President Frank 
Duffy reading the following summary :— 


Our report for the past year summarizes the 
achievements of half a century of labour pro- 
eress under the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labour. We point out that we 
are in the beginning of a new industrial age 
characterized by associated activity and the 
formulation of the rights and equities of the 
creators of wealth. 


Secretary Morrison’s report shows the total 
receipts for the year were $932,827.20—of which 
$569,105.82 was income and $363,721.38 the 
balance on hand at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Total expenses were $561,985.13. The 
balance at the end of the past fiscal year was 
$370,.842.17—$52.527.88 in the general fund and 
$318,314.19 in the defense fund. 


The total membership upon which affiliated 
unions paid per capita tax in the past year was 
2,889,550. 

The Treasurer’s report summarizes income 
and expenses by months and indicates the in- 
vestment of funds. 


The report of the trustees of the American 
Federation of Labour Building shows a balance 
on hand of $62,729.19. 


Fifty Years of Service—Under this section 
we refer to the organization of the Federation 
of Trades and Labour Unions of the United 
States and Canada in 1881 and the merging of 
this organization with the American Federation 
of Labour formed in 1886. 

A roster of organizations affiliated to the 
Federation during the past 50 years indicates 
which have continued membership and which 
have dropped out, and important organization 
changes in each union. 

There has been a striking parallel between 
increases in trade union strength and gains in 
wages and decreases in hours of work—rapid 
increases in membership were accompanied by 
marked improvement in working conditions. 


We summarize the development of collective 
bargaining which has been the instrumentality 
for giving workers status in industry, for pro- 
gressively raising standards of work and broad- 
ening the functions of unions. The Federation 
has served as the medium for putting the sup- 
port of all workers behind individual union 
undertakings. 

Under Federation leadership unions have 
steadily extended their control over their time 
by promoting the eight-hour day; the shorter 
work week; first one-day rest in seven, and 
now the five-day week; Saturday half-holiday 
has been secured for many government workers. 


Our trade union movement by securing social 
sanction for definite work standards has aided 
in the development and maintenance of ethical 
standards governing relations between employers 
and workers. These ethical standards are the 
basis for legal and economic rights. 

Trade unionism has contributed to industry 
the principles of functional representation for 
Labour—the work contract, the importance of 
time economies, the high wage principle, specific 
needs for greater efficiency and regularization 
of work. Most fundamental of all, it has sup- 
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plied a constructive agency for securing the 
co-operation of workers in the processes and 
problems of production. 

We summarize the contributions which the 
Federation has made for improving our public 
school system which earlier unions took a lead- 
ing part in establishing. 

We enumerate specific political measures 
through which the Federation has helped to 
extend the practices of democracy. 

We refer to types of legislation by which we 
have helped protect wage-earner incomes—in- 
cluding mechanics’ liens, assignment of wages, 
time and method of payment, compensation for 
accidents, 

We have advocated the principle of protective 
legislation for women and report types and 
extent of legislation secured. 

The social service of the Federation includes 
higher standards of living for the masses on 
this continent, the development of labour statis- 
tics for guiding further progress, organizing 
the labour market, regulation of immigration. 
We have created the tools for further progress 
and established constructive policies for the 


advancement of labour progress as an integrated. 


part of national progress. 

Our fifty years of service have helped to give 
this country upstanding workers with the high- 
est wage levels in the world and the highest 
standards of living. We have ahead of us 
the problem of extending these gains to back- 
ward areas while steadily advancing the stand- 
ards for those in the front ranks of progress. 


Unemployment.—As the first step toward the 
solution of this problem is to discover the facts 
about it, the Federation has been contributing 
a real service in supplying the only monthly 
unemployment statistics available for the United 
States. We summarize by graphs trade union 
unemployment in the United States and Can- 
ada from 1926 through the first half of 1931. 

We review the extent of unemployment dis- 
covered by the unemployment census of 1930, 
the federal survey of 1931, the estimate of the 
Denartment of Commerce for January, 1931, 
and the Federation estimates. 

We submit an emergency unemployment pro- 
gram which includes: (1) maintain wages; (2) 
shorten work hours; (3) assure employment to 
minimum work forces; (4) each employer to 
take on additional workers; (5) create work 
through public building: (6) strengthen em- 
p'oyment agencies: (7) keep young persons in 
school to prevent their taking jobs from older 
men and women; (8) preference for workers 
with dependants; (9) financial relief from pub- 
lic and private funds. 

Our long-time program recommended for deal- 
ing with the unemployment problem includes: 

(1) National planning based upon extension 
of organization throughout functional groups 
and co-ordination of information and plans. 

(2) Public accounting so that the facts of all 
business enterprises shall be public property. 

(3) A federal labour board to collect. the 
facts of labour progress and to advise as to 
steps necessary to balance Labour’s progress 
with that of other groups. 

(4) Organization of workers in trade unions 
essential to balance progress of society and 
industry. 

(5) An employment — service adequate to 
organize and serve the labour market. 

(6) Vocational guidance and retraining to 
enable workers to adjust to industrial changes. 
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(7) To balance work time and wages against 
increases in productivity so that workers shall 
share in industrial progress by advances in 
real wages and greater leisure. Unequal 
distribution of national income has thrown our 
industrial mechanism out of balance. Failure 
to shorten the work week has created unem- 
ployment. 

(8) Recognition of workers’ equities in their 
jobs. 

Under the captions “High Wage Philosophy” 
and “Bankers and Wages” we report progress 
in maintaining the high wage principle and 
bankers’ advocacy of wage reductions. 

We report progress in planning for more 
adequate labour statistics by the Department 
of Labour and the Federation’s participation 
in this work. 

Under the subject “International Economic 
Situation” we summarize the economic diffi- 
culties of Great Britain and Germany, other 


European countries, South America, and 
Australasia, setting for the the conditions 
Jeading to the present moratorium. We 


summarize the most recent figures on unem- 
ployment in industrial countries. Business 
depression in the United States is definitely 
related to this world situation. 

Under “Jurisdictional Problems” we report 
efforts to secure compliance with the decisions 
of the Executive Council and the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labour in the 
controversy between the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; to adjust jurisdictional diffi- 
culties between the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America and _ other 
organizations in the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. 

We _ report an agreement between the 
National Federation of Federal Employees and 
the International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

We have continued our efforts to secure a 
merger between the cigarmakers’ union and the 
tobacco workers; to adjust differences between 
the flint glass workers and the machinists; 
between the flint glass workers and the glass 
bottle blowers; to adjust the jurisdictional 
claims of the engineers and the firemen. Our 


decision to extend the title of the Interna- 
tional Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag 
Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters to 


include jurisdiction over asphalt workers was 
protested by the International Hod Carriers. 
Building and Common Labourer’s Union of 
America, who gave formal notice of appeal to 
this convention. 

We approved the change of title of the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men and Oilers to International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers without change of juris- 
diction. 

Benefit Services of National and Interna- 
tional Unions—Our survey of union benefits 
shows a large increase over the preceding year 
in the benefits paid by unions to their members. 
An improvement in reporting results from 
reports of benefits paid by local unions. in 
addition to those paid by national and jinter- 
national headquarters. A comparison of the 
benefits paid in the past three vears shows a 
sharp increase in unemployment benefits. 
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The information compiled is striking proof 
of the value of union membership as a business 
investment. 


Five-Day Week—Our report of progress in 
extending the five-day week shows the distribu- 
tion of change which is illustrated by map. 


National Legislation—Our report of legis- 
lative achievements includes the following of 
outstanding general interest: the enactment of 
laws to provide prevailing rates of wages on 
public buildings in the United States and the 
District of Columbia; Saturday half-holiday for 
600,000 government employees without reduc- 
tion of wages or salaries; advance planning of 
public works to be constructed during depres- 
sions; appropriations for better labour statis- 
ties, and federal employment service; a number 
of measures bringing betterment for specific 
crafts or callings. 

Under the section “Injunction Legislation” we 
report progress in our efforts to secure neces- 
sary injunction legislation. Under various 
guises, the doctrine of conspiracy as applied to 
union functions and the doctrine “protection of 
property” have been the basis for injunctions 
limiting union activities. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law has been interpreted to afford a 
basis for restraining alleged interference with 
interstate commerce. The Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law has been perverted to multiply injunctions 
against unions. 

To correct such abuses of the injunction 
Labour has drafted a bill to be introduced in 
the next session of Congress. We urge upon 
all unions co-operation in passing legislation 
that will stand the test of Supreme Court 
examination. 


Taxation—We call attention to continued 
attempts to enact sales tax legislation which 
would place a disproportionate burden upon 
those with smaller incomes. 

We believe income and inheritance taxes are 
more equitable methods. Forty-five states have 
inheritance taxes. We believe that the Federal 
Estate tax measure should be returned and 
‘that the Federal Gift tax should not have been 
repealed: Corporation dividends and_ profits 
are another fertile field for income tax. 

We believe the tax burden should be placed 
on those most able to pay. 


State Labour Laws—In the 
labour legislation, our report 
following: 

The decision of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to increase the rate 
for private insurance affords an opportunity 
to urge the adoption of state insurance funds, 
under which the costs of administration are 
materially reduced. 

Five states have declared the yellow-dog con- 
tract illegal. The Senate discussion of the 
nomination of Judge Parker to the United 
States Supreme Courts has helped to educate 
public opinion against this practice. 

Since the passage of the Hawes-Copper Act, 
five states have passed laws prohibiting the sale 
of goods produced by convict labour in other 
states. Several states are planning to establish 
the State-Use system. 

Unusual need for new federal penitentiary 
buildings has disclosed that a 1925 law to use 
prison labour as much as possible brings convict 
nase into competition with the building 
trades. 


field of state 
includes the 


We report that seventeen states have adopted 
old age pension laws. We have studied these 
laws, and believe they should be considered as 
old-age securities. We have proposed a model 
bill which would achieve this purpose. 


Non-Partisan Political Activity—Due to the 
importance of the forthcoming presidential 
campaign, we urge all unions to get ready to 
advance Jabour’s interests, by questioning 
candidates upon fundamental principles and to 
“get out the vote.” 

We report upon a number of issues of broad 
social and political consequence as follows: 

Modification of the Volstead Act to legalize 
beer containing 2°75 per cent alcohol. : 

The activities of the War Policies Commis- 
sion, which has considered industrial conscrip- 
tion. 

An aggressive campaign for the adoption of 
the Child Labour amendment. i 

A proposal for a personnel classification 
board, which would repeal laws secured by 
federal employees to protect their interests. _ 

Elimination of the “lowest bidder” policy. 

To correct prevailing misunderstandings and 
set forth the salient facts as to procedure in 
the Hoover Dam construction. 

We call attention to a notable decision for. 
free press by the United States Supreme 
Court.* 

We recommend to this convention that a clear 
and definite declaration be made against maxi- 
mum age limits for appointment to government 
service. 

We recommend further study of patent law 
in relation to consequences to labour. 

We report the results of a survey of military 
training in high schools. 


U.S. Employment Service—We summarize 
changes in the U.S. Employment Service to 
make its work more effective. 


Problems of Railway Workers and Bitumin- 
ous Coal Miners—Under this title we present 
the facts of changes taking place in the trans- 
portation industry due to motor bus, pipe car- 
riers, aviation, and revival of water transports. 
These changes profundly affect workers. 

We set forth the chaotic conditions in the 
bituminous coal industry and urge stabilization 
of industry by the restoration of collective 
bargaining. 


Federal Commissions——We report on two im- 
portant federal commissions; Child Welfare 
which has completed its work and Home Build- 
ing and Ownership which convenes in November. 

Legal Information Bureau.—Under this sec- 
tion we summarize important legal decisions of 
special interest to Labour. 


Educational Work.—Under this heading we 
report upon the following educational publica- 
tions and undertakings, including the “American 
Federationists,” the “A.F. of L. Weekly News 
Service,” “Notes for Speakers,” “Legal Infor- 
mation Bulletin,’ “Monthly Survey of Business,” 
reprints and pamphlets, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Library, the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. 

We report on organizing work (Deliberation 
of special Labour days, the Samuel Gompers 





*An outline of this decision appears among 
the “Recent Legal Decisions” at the end of this 
issue. 
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memorial, the 200th Anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington). i 

The section of Porto Rico reports the creation 
of a Department of Labour for the Island and 
discusses special problems. This is followed 
by a report on Pan-American labour relations. 

Unemployment Insurance——Under this section 
we outline the unemployment insurance laws 
and experience of Great Britain and Germany. 
We point out that such laws would be un- 
suited to our country but that failure of em- 
ployers to provide work for workers will con- 
tribute to public opinion favourable to such 
legislation. 

In conclusion we state “The problems that 
lie ahead require co-ordination of effort and the 
application of the principles of balanced pro- 
gress toward prosperity nationally and inter- 
nationally. Upon each group constituting the 
whole of any joint enterprise or problem, rests 
responsibility for organizing to take part in 
meeting the situation upon a basis of mutual 
interests. Every group must organize not for 
exploitation or selfish interests but for advance- 
ment as a part of the whole undertaking. 
Labour will seek to fulfill its obligation to 
organize and will stand ready to co-operate. 

The various sections of the report were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees for con- 
sideration and report. The Auditing Com- 
mittee subsequently reported that all books 
and records of the federation covering the 
past fiscal year had been examined and found 
correct. The remaining portions of the report 
of the executive council as reported upon by 


the several committees were approved. 


Want Prevailing Wage Rates on Road 
Construction 


To the Committee on Building Trades were 
referred four sections of the report of the ex- 
ecutive council, the first of which referred to 
the low wages paid on road construction work. 
The committee urged that the executive coun- 
cil continue its efforts to have the prevailing 
rate of wage law extended to include road 
building and similar projects. The committee 
requested that all organizations take note of 
the report which is to be presented to the 
United States Congress by the Federal Trades 
Commission on the investigation into the let- 
ting of contracts for the construction of gov- 
ernment buildings. The committee approved 
of a bill which the executive council had 
prepared for submission to Congress providing 
that awards of contracts shall be made to the 
“bidder whose bid, conforming to the speci- 
fications, will be most advantageous to the 
government, prices and other factors con- 
sidered.” The committee also expressed ap- 
proval of the activities of the executive coun- 
cil in behalf of adequate homes for the people. 
The report of the committee on these items 
was adopted, together with a resolution pro- 
testing the attitude of a certain company in 
construction of its plant in Long Beach, Calif. 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation commended 
the executive council for its efforts in en- 
deavouring to secure beneficial legislation and 
to defeat measures inimical to labour’s inter- 
ests, and stated that fifteen measures favour- 
able to labour had been enacted by the United 
States Congress, four’ hostile bills had been 
defeated, and three favourable bills had been 
vetoed by President Hoover. The committee 
recommended that the three last mentioned 
measures be supported in the next Congress, 
viz., (1) providing for a national employment 
system; (2) increase of wages for village let- 
ter carriers, and (3) providing a practical way 
of solving Muscle Shoals’ problem. 

The committee supported the executive 
council in its attitude in regard to contractors 
paying the prevailing rate of wages on govern- 
ment contracts, and in this connection con- 
curred in a resolution proposing that the fed- 
eral prevailing rate law be made applicable to 
all federal projects. 

The committee recommended that the ex- 
ecutive council watch carefully the adminis- 
tration of legislation for advanced planning 
and construction of public works, the stabili- 
zation of industry and the prevention of un- 
employment, and also recommended aid in 
behalf of legislation to prevent the smuggling 
of immigrants as seamen into the United 
States. 

Under the heading of “Naval Construc- 
tion,” the executive council told of successful 
efforts to secure employment for navy yard 
employees. This was approved by the com- 
mittee, as were also two resolutions, one of 
which asked for legislation to restrict competi- 
tion of enlisted men in the navy with civilian 
workers, the other favouring legislation pro- 
viding that construction and repair work on 
naval vessels be done in Government navy 
yards and plants. 

The committee reported agreement with the 
executive council in regard to (1) Canal Zone 
retirement, (2) Oil embargo, (3) Wages for 
federal employees, (4) Credit unions and 
small loans, (5) Conditions of post office 
labourers, (6) Wage increases to United 
States immigration inspectors and custom 
service employees, (7) Denunciation of pro- 
posed sales tax in the United States. In 
connection with the latter subject it was 
decided that the executive council send 
out a special circular to affiliated bodies call- 
ing attention to this matter. The committee 
approved of the efforts of the executive coun- 
cil to minimize the competition of convict 
labour and supported the proposal of a state- 
use system with prohibition of the sale with- 
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in its borders of convict made goods from 
other states. ° 


The question raised in the executive coun- 
cil’s report in regard to an age limit for United 
States government employees was, on motion 
of the secretary of the committee re-referred 
to the executive council with a view to calling 
a conference of interested affiliates to work 
out a suitable solution. 


A resolution favouring a federal licensing 
law for business firms and corporations in the 
United States with a view to protecting wage- 
earners’ health, life and limb was on recom- 
mendation of the committee referred to the 
executive council for study and investigation. 
The convention approved of a resolution pro- 
posing investigation into labour policy of 
firms in the United States seeking higher pro- 
tective tariffs. 


The convention also approved of resolu- 
tions (1) requiring the use of American-pro- 
duced materials on government work in Canal 
Zone; (2) providing for employment of Ameri- 
can citizens on government construction on 
Panama Canal work; (38) endorsing legisla- 
tion providing shorter workday for seamen; 
(4) proposing amendment to liberalize the 
United States compensation law; (5) endorsing 
the establishment of the five-day week in the 
United States postal service without reduction 
in pay; (6) reaffirming position of the feder- 
ation in favour of higher government employ- 
ment standards; (7) opposition to finger print- 
ing for government employment; (8) opposi- 
tion to proposed classification law affecting 
mechanical trades employed by the United 
States Government. 


Amended Constitution 


The Committee on Law recommended 
against a resolution proposing amendment to 
the constitution of the federation requiring 
affiliation of organizations with their respec- 
tive departments. The recommendation was 
adopted. The committee approved of a 
recommendation of the executive council 
to amend two sections of the constitution 
so as to permit the council to use certain 
moneys for organizing purposes. It was 
pointed out that from time to time the 
organizers of the federation organize federal 
labour unions, which bodies are later absorbed 
into international organizations or go out of 
existence, and so as to permit the funds of 
these unions which had been set aside for 
defence purposes to be used as suggested the 
amendment was proposed. This was agreed to. 
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Education 


The Committee on Education in the open- 
ing passages of its report referred to the open- 
ing address of President Green and suggested 
that it should have the widest possible distri- 
bution and also urged the same procedure as 
far as possible with other addresses and liter- 
ature of the federation. The committee ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the service rendered 
by the federation during the past 50 years and 
commended the executive council for the in- 
formation set out in its report. The com- 
mittee recommended that the section of the 
report dealing with “Social Service of the 
Federation” be printed in separate pamphlet 
form and widely distributed. The work of the 
Legal Information Bureau of the federation 
was commended and satisfaction expressed 
with the publications of the federation and its 
library. Reference was made to the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, the labour institute at Rut- 
gers University and other means for work- 
ers’ education. The committee supported the 
proposal of the executive council that state 
federations of labour, city central bodies and 
local unions in the states which have not yet 
ratified the child labour amendment to the 
constitution of the United States be urged to 
elect representatives who will vote for ratifica- 
tion. The convention endorsed the parent- 
teacher movement and denounced discrimina- 
tory tactics in the employment of teachers. 
The convention approved of resolutions (1) 
Asking that steps be taken to absorb unem- 
ployed teachers into school systems by mak- 
ing room for regular appointments through 
reducing the number of children in classes 
to a maximum of 30 children to a class, (2) 
Favouring compulsory full-time education to 
the age of 16 and part time education to the 
age of 18 for all children in every state, and 
that adequate machinery for such law enforce- 
ment be provided and maintained, (3) Re- 
affirming support of vocational and continua- 
tion schools. 


Provision for Older Workers 


The Committee on State Organizations had 
referred to it several sections of the executive 
council's report, one of which dealt with 
conditions in Porto Rico and a resolution 
endorsing rehabilitation plans for Porto Rico. 
The committee recommended that the exec- 
utive council render every assistance possible 
to the Porto Rican workers in their efforts 
to improve their industrial condition. The 
committee concurred in the suggestion of the 
executive council that those who are planning 
for the care of the unemployed shall include 
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provisions for older workers and that state 
bureaus of labour statistics shall continue 
inquiries to get the facts of employment on 
older workers. The committee expressed the 
opinion that if men of 45 or 50 years of age 
are to be discarded, then there must be a 
readjustment in the wage system that will 
permit of a saving wage ample to allow 
retirement of wage earners at the new age 
limits, and recommended that in negotiating 


wage scales all local unions demand that 
schedules be made on that basis. The 
committee recommended, and the recom- 


mendation was adopted, that the president 
and secretary of the federation send a special 
letter to all international organizations urging 
them to include in their respective constitu- 
tions a clause directing their local unions to 
affliate with the various state and city ceniral 
bodies in their respective localities. In con- 
nection with the latter subject the Committee 
on Local and Federated Bodies recommended 
the re-affrmation of the pronouncement of 
the Toronto convention of the federation 
urging all national and international unions 
to take such action as in their judgment may 
best be calculated to bring their local branches 
into the respective city central bodies. 


Shorter Work Day 


The Committee on Shorter Work Day 
directed attention to the story of progress of 
the five-day week as told by the executive 
council and called upon all affiliated bodies 
to co-operate with the executive council in 
its surveys in order to secure adequate in- 
formation as to the growth of the five-day 
week. The committee commended the exec- 
utive council for its efforts in securing a more 
general observance of the shorter work week 
through legislation whereby nearly 600,000 
employees of the United States government 
and the District of Columbia were granted a 
shorter work day on Saturday the year round 
without reduction in wages. The committee 
supported the executive council’s opposition 
to a proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the United States whereby Congress would 


have power to fix the hours of labour 
in private employment. The Committee 
aporoved of a resolution in favour of an 


eight-hour work day for firefighters of Greater 
New York, but expressed opposition to a 
resolution which asked the federation to go 
on record in favour of a six-hour day and a 
five-dav week, with a certain day and date 
to be designated as “Proclamation Day,” upon 
which members of all unions affiliated with 
the federation shall proclaim and start on a 
shorter workine time, the committee declar- 
ing the proposal as impractical and unwise. 
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Industrial Relations 


Resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations as follows: 
(1) Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance asking assistance in con- 
troversy with Cleveland hotels; (2) Stove 
Mounters’ International Union, protesting 
labour policy of stove company in Athens, 
Il!.; (3) Metal Trades Department, calling 
attention to the unsettled dispute with a 
Chicago manufacturer of radios and refrig- 
erators; (4) Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, protesting labour policy of a Cleve- 
land stove company; (5) Asking that the 
executive officers use their efforts towards 
having a certain gasoline company employ 
union labour on all of its construction work. 
These were adopted, as was also a recom- 
mendation of the committee that the 
executive council lend its assistance to the 
wall-paper crafts in their struggle against 
anti-union wall-paper manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States. 


Unemployment and Unemployment 
Insurance 


The first matter reported on by _ the 
Committee on Resolutions was that of unem- 
ployment, in connection with which several 
sections of the report of the executive council. 
together with eight resolutions, on the same 
subject, were considered and reported ‘upon. 
The committee endorsed the emergency 
unemployment program of the executive 
council for the winter of 1931-32 which con- 


tained the following proposals:— 


1. Maintain wages; 

2. Shorter work hours; 

3. Assure employment of minimum work 

forces; 

4. Each employer to take on 
workers; 

. Create work through public building; 

. Strengthen employment agencies; 

. Keep young persons in school to prevent 
their taking jobs from older men and 
women; 

8. Preference for workers with dependents; 

9. Financial relief from public and private 

funds. 

To the recommendation of the committee 
an amendment was offered to the effect “that 
the American Federation of Labour stand 
committed to unemployment relief through 
federal appropriation pending the working out 
of the unemployment program submitted by 


additional 


“I Or 


the executive council in its report.’ The 
amendment was defeated and the recom- 
mendation of the committee adopted. Under 


the heading of “Unemployment Prevention 
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by Co-ordinating Economic Development” in 
the report of the executive council the com- 
mittee reported as having considered four 
resolutions, and recommended approval of the 
report of the council in lieu of the resolu- 
tions. This was adopted. 

On the question of unemployment insur- 
ance the committee expressed its emphatic 
approval of the declaration of the executive 
council “that compulsory unemployment in- 
surance legislation such as is now in effect 
in Great Britain and Germany would be 
unsuited to our economic and_ political 
» requirements here and _ unsatisfactory to 
American working men and women.” Pro- 
posed legislation for so-called “unemployment 
reserves,’ the committee declared, is equally 
fallacious and belongs in the same category 
as proposals for unemployment insurance 
legislation. The committee agreed with the 
statement of the executive council that on 
all matters of social legislation the Canadian 
membership affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour is free to act in accord 
with their own judgment, “but we can not 
refrain from cautioning them in this instance.” 

The committee recommended adoption of 
the report and non-concurrence in three reso- 
lutions which favoured a system of state and 
federal unemployment insurance. The debate, 
which continued for some time, was finally 
closed on the call for the previous question, 
the report of the committee being adopted. 

The committee agreed with the high wage 
philosophy of the executive council and sup- 
ported its attitude towards certain leading 
bankers who favoured wage reductions, 

The committee also dealt with other sections 
of the executive council’s report in regard to 
employment and unemployment statistics, the 
United States employment service, and ex- 
pressed gratification at the appointment by 
the President of the United States of two 
labour representatives on an advisory com- 
mittee dealing with statistics on employment 
and unemployment. The committee directed 
attention to the section of the executive coun- 
cil’s report headed “International Economic 
Situation” which it considered highly illumi- 
nating. 

Immigration 


The Committee on Resolutions reported on 
the section of the executive council’s report 
on immigration wherein it was stated that the 
last session of the United States Congress had 
failed to enact legislation to reduce immigra- 
tion into the United States. The Committee 
concurred in the statement that there is no 
more important question than the protection 
of the wage-earners of the United States and 


Canada from excessive immigration. In con- 
nection with the general subject of immigra- 
tion the committee expressed’ the hope that 
the day is not far distant when the immigra- 
tion and exclusion laws of the United States 
and Canada will be so adjusted as to 
thoroughly safeguard the workers of both 
countries from aliens of other lands, and that 
then, as affecting the native citizens of each, 
it may be possible to remove all barriers be- 
tween these two great neighbouring nations 
in which the standards of life and labour are 
almost identical, 

The committee recommended in favour of 
preventing the entry of aliens to El Paso, 
Texas, before 10 o’clock in the morning of 
each day and also re-affirmed the decision of 
the federation that no rule, order, proclama- 
tion, practice or procedure be permitted by 
any department of the Government that will 
evade, avoid or make more difficult the» 
enforcement of the U.S. immigration laws. _ 

On a resolution proposing that the quota 
provisions of the United States immigration 
law be applied to Mexico the committee 
recommended its adoption as a reaffirmation. 
of the policy of the federation in favour of 
such legislation. 

The committee reported favourably on a 
resolution in favour of independence for the 
Phillipine Islands and also endorsed a reso- 
lution asking that the present exclusion law 
be made applicable to Filipinos. 


“Yellow Dog” Contracts 


The Committee on Resolutions reported on 
that section of the executive council’s report 


-in which reference was made to the “Yellow 


Dog” contract, in which it was reported that 
five states, viz., Wisconsin, Arizona, Colorado, 
Ohio and Oregon, have enacted. legislation 
which outlaws the provisions of labour con- 
tracts whether written or oral, expressed or 
implied, under which workers as a condition 
of employment are compelled to surrender 
their right to organize. Congratulations were 
extended to the state federations in the states 
where these enactments had been adopted. 


Old Age Security 


The Committee on Resolutions reported on 
the statement in the report of the executive 
council that seventeen states had enacted old 
age pension laws, the population of these 
states being about 42,000,000, and that the 
council had prepared a model old age pension 
bill for introduction in the legislatures of the 
various states. The convention endorsed the 
action of the executive council, 
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Modification of Volstead Act 


The executive council reported that they 
were endeavouring to carry into effect the 
instructions given by previous conventions re- 
garding the modification of the Volstead Act 
so as to provide for the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of beer containing 2-75 per cent 
of alcohol by weight. The Committee on 
Resolutions, to which this was referred, to- 
gether with two resolutions favouring repeal 
of the Volstead Act, recommended approval 
of the executive council’s report and non- 
concurrence in the two resolutions. This 
recommendation was adopted. 


Non-Partisan Political Policy 


' The Committee on Resolutions also reported 
on the section of the executive council’s report 
with reference to the non-partisan political 
policy of the federation in which it asked the 
convention to elect the friends of labour and 
to defeat its enemies, whether they be candi- 
dates for president, for Congress or other 
offices, and reaffirming the pledge “which all 
members of organized labour should freely 
give,” viz., “We will not vote for a candidate 
for Congress who is opposed to a law pro- 
hibiting the issuance of injunctions in labour 
disputes.” The Committee concurred in the 
procedure recommended by the council and 
also in a resolution in favour of city central 
bodies establishing committees to work for 
the registration of voters. These recommen- 
dations were adopted, 


Labour Representative at Disarmament 
Conference 


Approval was given to a resolution asking 
that the federation petition the president of 
the United States to include a representative 
of labour in the deputation of advisers to the 
general disarmament conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in February, 1932. 

Approval was also expressed in a resolution 
asking that the executive council give atten- 
tion to the study of the methods of promoting 
world peace. 


Bituminous Coal Situation 


The executive council referred to what was 
termed the terrible conditions prevailing in 
the bituminous coal fields and directed atten- 
tion to the suffering and privation which so 
many hundreds of thousands of miners are 
continuously forced to endure. Particular 
attention was drawn by the Committee on 
Resolutions to the following statement :— 

We are convinced that the primary require- 


ments necessary to the stabilization of the 
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bituminous coal industry are a thorough and 
complete organization of the men employed in 
the industry, the establishment of contractual 
relations between employers and employees 
through the process of collective bargaining, 
and the adoption of a just, equitable and fair 
wage scale which will in operation provide for 
a universal labour cost in coal production. 


The convention concurred in this section of 
the report and in the assurance of continued 
co-operation and full support pledged to the 
United Mine Workers as embodied in the 
report of the executive. 


Anti-Injunction Legislation 


Under the above heading the executive 
council set forth the pressing need for anti- 
injunction legislation, described the develop- 
ment of the use of the injunction in the 
labour field, directed attention to the declara- 
tions made by both major political parties in 
1928, favouring legislative relief in relation to 
injunctions in labour disputes, warned State 
Federations against the acceptance of legis- 
lative proposals not approved by _ the 
American Federation of Labour, reported 
that the Special Committee on Injunctions is 
being continued in existence to deal with state 
anti-injunction legislation, and urged that 


every effort be made to secure remedial 
legislation from the coming session of 
Congress. 


The executive council submitted the copy 
of an anti-injunction bill to be introduced at 
the next session of Congress, which bill, in 
accordance with the authority conferred by 
previous conventions, is subject to such 
changes and modifications as the executive 
council) may find necessary. The council 
was commended for the procedure followed 
and the Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mended a continuance of the discretionary 
power vested in it. A motion being made to 
adopt the report, an amendment was made to 
strike out Sections 7, 8 and 10 of the bill 
and to strike out all authority for granting 
injunctions. It was later moved that these 
sections of the bill be refered to the exec- 
utive council for study and such action as it 
deems advisable. With this amendment the 
report was adopted. 

Approval was given to a resolution in 
favour of legislation curbing the power of 
judges to issue arbitrary writs of injunction 
restraining lawful activities of the people and 
denouncing all attempts by police authorities 
to suppress free speech and peaceful assembly. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


To the Committee on Adjustment was 
referred a resolution from the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
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mental Iron Workers complaining that the 
Thorold, Ontario, branch of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers had taken into its ranks men who 
come under the jurisdiction of the first named 
union. On recommendation of the committee 
the complaint was referred to the executive 
council for the purpose of calling a conference 
of both organizations with a view to amicable 
adjustment of the dispute. To the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report was also 
referred a number of jurisdictional problems. 
In regard: to the dispute. between the 
Teamsters and Railway Clerks the committee 
advised that the executive council continue 
in their efforts to effect a satisfactory settle- 


ment. Like action was taken in regard to 
the dispute between the Theatrical Stage 
Employees and the Electrical Workers. 


Approval was given to the decision reported 
in the matter of the controversy with the 
Technical Engineers, Draftsmen and _ the 
Federal Employees. The committee approved 
of the disputes between the Cigarmakers and 
Tobacco Workers and the Flint Glass Workers 
and Machinists being left in the hands of 
the executive council to continue their efforts 
to adiust the difficulties. In regard to the 
controversy between the Flint Glass Workers 
and the Glass Bottle Blowers over “neon gas 
sign” workers the committee reported that the 
contending unions had agreed to submit the 
matter to a committee of three who will 
investigate and report to the next convention 
of the federation. The committee expressed 
approval of the procedure which is to be 
taken in regard to the dispute between the 
Engineers and Firemen. Approval was given 
by the committee to the jurisdiction of the 
International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, 
Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
being extended to cover asphalt workers. The 
convention, however, sent the matter back to 
the executive council to permit of the Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Labourers 
being heard. Concurrence was given to the 
dropping of the word “Stationary” in the title 
of the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers. The committee non-concurred in 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 
To this committee was referred a resolution 
questioning the constitutionality of an action 
taken by the executive council in regard to 
giving jurisdiction over terrazzo workers’ 
helpers to the Marble Workers. The com- 
mittee recommended that the resolution be 
refered to the executive council, but the 
convention adopted a motion confirming the 
decision already rendered. The controversy 
between the Machinists and Carpenters. in 
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which the committee declared some progress 
had been made, was also referred to the 
executive council. 

The Committee on the Report of the 
Executive Council approved of the valuable 
information supplied by the executive council 
concerning benefit services of national and 
international organizations and also com- 
mended the review by the executive on 
workmen’s compensation. 


Union Labels 


The Committee on Labels in ,its report 
stated that “trade unionists cannot be too | 
often reminded that the union Jabel, shop 
card and button are the insignia of their own 
expressed and oft-reiterated creed.” Refer- 
ence was made to the union label campaign 
conducted in April, 1931, by the Union Label 
Trades Department, practically every con- 
ceivable method being used to reach the 
general membership and the general public. 


Organization 


The Committee on Organization concurred 
in that portion of the executive council’s 
report in regard to organizing work and 
expressed the opinion that the services of 
organizers are necessary. 

Five resolutions were referred to the com- 
mittee, one of which sought to give represen- 
tation to joint councils of women’s auxiliaries, 
through fraternal delegates, in conventions 
of the federation. The committee recom- 
mended against the proposal, but suggested 
that if the women’s auxiliaries form a national 
women’s council that such bodies be given 
representation in the American Federation 
conventions through fraternal delegates. This 
recommendation was adopted, as were also two 
resolutions in favour of assistance being given 
to the organizing of laundry workers and 
postal labourers. On three resolutions from 
Los Angeles, Calif., which in the main dealt 
with gaining recognition of certain employees 
by the motion picture producers the com- 
mittee recommended their reference to the 
executive council in an endeavour to bring 
about the desired result. This was also 
adopted. 


International Labour Relations 


After referring to the difficulties in the 
Latin-American countries the Committee on 
International Labour Relations recommended 
that when the labour movements of these 
various countries indicate their preparedness 
to participate that the executive council of 
the federation arrange for a delegation to 
represent the American Federation of Labour 
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at the sixth congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labour. The Committee be- 
lieved that the latter body has a constructive 
service to render to the workers of the new 
world and also recommend that this work be 
continued as extensively as possible. 

A resolution referred to the committee which 
proposed that the United States station un- 
official observers in the International Labour 
Office at Geneva was on recommendation of 
the committee referred to the executive 
council. 


‘ 


Other Resolutions 


In addition to the resolutions previously 
mentioned the convention dealt with the 
following :— 

Disapproval .of military 
schools in the United States. 

Referring to the executive council three 
resolutions in regard to employment condi- 
tions on Hoover Dam, formerly known as 
Boulder Dam. 

Approval of the executive council continu- 
ing its study of patent laws to offset destructive 
effects of automatic machinery and scientific 
processes. 

Endorsing the efforts of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispen- 
sers’ Internationa! Alliance to unionize hotels 
and catering establishments. 

Urging patronge of products of a union tex- 
tile mill in Salem, Mass. 

In favour of co-operation and assistance to 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in its negotiations with employers for 
renewal of collective agreements. 

Asking the executive council to consider 
the advisability of having in Washington at 
the time of the dedication of the Gompers 
memorial a pageant designed to give labour’s 
story, in which international organizations, 
state federations and other groups may par- 
ticipate. 

Approving in principle a iax on incomes 
for the benefit of states, to be so graduated 
that it will be levied in increasing percentages 
on progressively larger incomes. 

In favour of legislation extending the privi- 
lege of the Saturday half-holiday or shorter 
work week to employees of the Panama Canal 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Protesting the policy of the quartermasters’ 
department of the United States navy of dis- 
placing American seamen with Filipinos. 

Referred to the executive council a resolu- 
tion proposing legislation to compel the print- 
ing of producers’ names on the containers of 
all food products sold in the United States. 
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In favour of stone used in the construction 
of federal buildings to relieve unemployment 
being prepared in the localities where build- 
ings are erected. 

Instructing the executive council to use 
every effort to have oil and gas corporations 
use union labour for the construction and 
maintenance of their buildings. 

In favour of securing a national cleared 
radio channel for WCFL, organized labour’s 
station in Chicago. 

Reiterating belief in the innocence of Thomas 
J. Mooney and Warren K. Billings, and ad- 
vising national and international unions, and 
state federations of labour that no appeal for 
funds on behalf of the Mooney-Billings cases 
receive any consideration unless such appeal 
bears the approval of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labour. 

Protesting against reductions in rates of pay 
for gas burners in navy yards. 

In favour of supplies used in departments 
of the United States Government being made 
in America under proper labour standards. 

In favour of the president of the federa- 
tion appointing a special committee of five to 
consider the interests of the labour press. _ 


Textile Workers Strike 


At the fifth day’s session the president of 
the federation was advised by a telegram from 
the secretary-treasurer of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labour that 25,00 textile 
workers in the city of Lawrence, Mass., had 
gone on strike against a 10 per cent wage 
reduction. President Green announced that he 
had instructed an organizer of the American 
Federation to proceed to Lawrence for the 
purpose of rendering all assistance possible to 
the strikers. 


Memorial to Deceased Members 


As has been the custom for many years, 
the delegates at the morning session of Octo- 
ber 8 stood in silence for a brief moment as 
a tribute to departed brothers, the list of 31 
deceased members having been previously read 
by the secretary. 


Fraternal and Other Addresses 


At the morning session of October 8 the 
messages of the fraternal delegates were heard, 
the first speaker being Mr. F. Wolstencroft, 
of Manchester, one of the fraternal delegates 
from the British Trades Union Congress, fol- 
lowed by Mr. A. Beard, of London, his co- 
delegate from the same body. The fraternal 
greetings from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada were extended by Mr. Colin 
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of Vancouver. Each of the 
fraternal delegates was presented with a 
special gold badge. At a later session each 
delegate received a gold watch and chain as 
well as a gold wrist watch for each of their 
wives, as a reminder of their visit to the 
federation convention. 

Among others to address the convention at 
some one or other of the sessions were: United 
States Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, former United States Secretary of 
Labour; Mr. Edward F. Henning, former 
assistant Secretary of Labour of the United 
States; Mr. Frank N. Brooks, vice-com- 
mander, American Legion; Mr. Frank Ashley 
Horr, member of Congress for the first district 
of the State of Washington; Mr. Edward 
Keating, editor of Labour; Mr. A. B. Swales, 
of London, England; Mr. Spencer Miller, 
secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
Mr. Peter Manniche, of the International 
People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark, and Mr. 
Robert Harlin, mayor of Seattle, Wash. 

Telegrams conveying fraternal greetings were 
received from Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, of 
Chicago, Ill., executive secretary of the Social 
Service Department of the Episcopal Church; 
Local Union No. 791 of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of New York 
City; Local Union No. 180 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of 
Vallejo, Calif.; Benjamin Schlesinger, presi- 
dent, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, New York; Local Union No. 657 of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Michael J. Keliey, first vice-president, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, Chicago, IIl.; National Labour 


McDonald, 


Committee for Palestine, New York. Other 
communications received were from: Major 
Geo. L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, who 
represented the A.F. of L. at the convention 
of the American Legion held in Detroit; Tulsa 
Typographical Union, No. 403; Arizona State 
Federation of Labour; Newport Central 
Labour Union; New Orleans Central Trades 
and Labour Council; the Commission of 
Atlantic City; Central Labour Union of 
Washington, D.C.; Sleeping Car Porters’ 
Union of Chicago, Il. 

The officers for the year 1931-32 are as 
follows, all being re-elected without. opposi- 
tion: President, Wm. Green, Washington, DC.: 
first vice-president, Frank Duffy, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; second vice-president, T. A. Rickert, 
New York, N.Y.; third vice-president, Matthew 
Woll, Washington, D.C.; fourth vice-president, 
James Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio; fifth vice- 
president, John Coefield, Washington, D.C.; 
sixth vice-president, A. O. Wharton, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; seventh vice-president, Joseph N. 
Weber, New York, N.Y.; eighth vice-president, 
G. M. Bugniazet, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, 
Martin F. Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, 
Frank Morrison, Washington, D.C. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Joseph A. Franklin, Kansas 
City, Kan., and Elmer E. Milliman, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Frank B. Powers, Chicago, 
Til. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1982. 





Meeting of All-Canadian Congress Postponed 


The fifth convention of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, which was to have opened 
in Montreal on the 2nd inst., has been post- 
poned. The circular letter, dated September 
28, 1931, announcing the postponement, read 
in part as follows:— 

On account of the prevailing unemployment 
and distress, and in compliance with a general 
request from the affiliated national unions, 
the Executive Board of The All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour has decided to postpone 
the fifth convention of the Congress until 
1932. 

It has been represented to the Board that 
the attendance at the convention, if held in 
Montreal next November in the regular way, 
would show a marked decline in comparison 
with previous years, on account of the in- 
ability of many local units to meet the ex- 
pense of sending delegates. An inquiry 


addressed to all the national unions confirmed 
this view: the unions were unanimously of 
the opinion that the postponement was desir-. 
able in the interests of the movement, and in 
several quarters strong objection was expressed 
to the holding of a convention at a time when 
every union is straining its resources to assist 
its unemployed and under-employed members. 
In the circumstances, the Executive Board 
had to choose between a postponement until 
next year, and holding a convention at which 
the local units remote from Montreal would. 
not be represented. Though reluctant to 
interrupt the sequence of the annual conven- 
tions, the Board was yet more reluctant to 
call a convention which would not be repre- 
sentative of the workers in the greater part 
of the country. Therefore the Board decided 
to postpone the fifth convention until 1932. 
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International Typographical Union 


The International Typographical Union 
held its seventy-sixth annual convention at 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 14-19, 1931, 
with approximately two hundred and seventy- 
five delegates in attendance, President Charles 
-P. Howard being in the chair. The civic 
welcome was extended by Mayor James M. 
Curley. Others to address the convention at 
the opening sessions were: Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labour, Hon, Charles F. Hurley, representing 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts, and John J. 
Manning, secretary of the Label Trades 
Department, A. F. of L. 

President Howard’s report covered in detail 
the many activities of the organization and 
reviewed the measures adopted to maintain 
the advances gained during past years. He 
expressed the opinion that automatic 
machinery, which displaced workers faster 
than new industries could absorb them was 
responsible in a large measure for the unem- 
ployment situation. He stated that the 
suggestion had been submitted that the Inter- 
national Union adopt a mandatory five-day 
week law as a means of relieving unemploy- 
ment; but while he considered this as one 
of the best solutions for present difficulties, 
the president thought it would be better to 
leave the question to the discretion of the 
individual local unions. Other questions dealt 
with in President Howard’s report were: 
levying assessments for unemployed relief; 
unemployment insurance; old age pensions; 
death benefits; defence fund; restriction and 
registration of apprentices; arbitration of 
differences; allied trades relations; union 
printers home; and wage scale negotiations. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, which 
covered the year June 21, 1930, to June 20, 
1931, showed a balance on hand in all funds 
at the beginning of the period of $6,301,494.44; 
receipts amounted to $2,714,035.62, while dis- 
bursements totalled $2,675,316.85, leaving a 
balance on hand of $6,340,21321, apportioned 
as follows: general fund, $611,515.20; mortuary 
fund, $3,044,578.84; old age pension fund, 
$2,684,119.17. This report also contained much 
statistical material with illustrative charts. 

A number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion were approved by the convention, and 
on October 28, 1931, these were submitted to 
a referendum vote of the membership. 

Five-Day Week—The committee on laws, 
to whom was referred a proposal to establish 
a mandatory five-day week law, brought in 
the following recommendations, which were 


adopted by the convention: (1) That local 
unions in whose jurisdiction there is unem- 
ployment should restrict the working time 
sufficiently to meet immediate needs and that 
the International Union give full support and 
co-operation in accomplishing this result; (2) 
That the executive council continue confer- 
ences with other printing trade unions for the 
purpose of working out a plan of co-operation 
to bring into realization the five-day week; 
(3) That the executive council be instructed 
to seek conferences with associations of 
employers for the purpose of setting forth 
the necessity for dividing the working time 
and appraising the advantages to the industry 
from the five-day week; (4) That the 
president be directed to approach individual 
employers who realize the necessity for pro- 
viding greater opportunity for employment 
and endeavour to secure their co-operation 
in bringing about the five-day week through 
conference and agreement rather than by 
mandatory action. 


Other Resolutions—Among other resolu- 
tions adopted were the following :— 


Instructing the secretary-treasurer to send a 
letter to Mr. Henri Gagnon, general manager 
of the French daily newspaper Le Soleil of 
Quebec, P.Q., expressing gratitude and appre- 
ciation for his friendly relations and support 
of the International Union during the past 
twenty-five years. 

Favouring legislation inaugurating the five- 
day week in the government printing office, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Recommending that the delegates endeavour 
to interest members without dependants and 
philanthropic persons in the endowment fund 
instituted by the board of trustees of the 
Union Printers’ Home, who planned to have 
the interest accruing from this fund carry 
the increased Home maintenance cost and 
provide capital to erect new buildings as 
required; 

That none but members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union be permitted to 
operate typesetting, typecasting or material 
making machines; 

Favouring the establishment, when condi- 
tions warrant, of an eastern sanatorium similar 
to that at Colorado Springs, and recommend- 
ing that officials of State and city governments 
be thanked for their interest in the scheme 
and that offers of free sites be held in abey- 
ance. 

Long Beach, California, was selected as the 
convention city for 1932. 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


The achievements of this organization in 
recent years include :— 

1. The working system of collective bargain- 
ing, with “impartial machinery” for the ad- 
justment of disputes. 

2. The union’s activist attitude toward the 
problem of production. and its policy of co- 
operation with employers for the success of 
the respective business enterprises, 

3. The system of unemployment insurance 
established in Chicago, Rochester and New 
York, involving employment exchanges, the 
practice of equal division of work in times of 
distress, and that of a “dismissal wage” to 
workers in case of displacement due to tech- 
nological changes. 

4. The co-operative ventures of the union, 
which include two banks, a number of credit 
unions and investment organizations and the 
development of several co-operative housing 
enterprises in New York City—all steadily 
expanding in size and in the number of ser- 
vices they are assuming. 

5. The operation by the union of a clothing 
factory in Milwaukee, 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 


The twenty-fourth regular convention of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Iimployees was held in Toronto, commencing 
September 14, 1931, with President F. H. 
Fljozdal presiding over three hundred and 
seventy-five delegates who were in attend- 


ance. Controller James Simpson, in the 
absence of Mayor Stewart; welcomed the 
delegates to the city. Mr. Tom Moore, 


president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada also extended a welcome to the 
delegates. The personal greetings of President 
Beatty of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany were extended by Mr. George Hodge, 
manager of the company’s department of 
personnel. Mr. Larry O’Connell, who pre- 
sided during the opening ceremonies, read a 
telegram of welcome to the delegates from 
Premier R. B. Bennett. Hon. G. D. Robert- 
son, Minister of Labour sent a message 
regretting his inability to attend the conven- 
tion owing to the pressure of work. The good 
wishes of the American Federation of Labour 
and its officers were conveyed in a telegram 
from President William Green. 

The report of the president showed that 
notwithstanding the difficulties encountered 
since the last convention, the Brotherhood 
had made considerable progress. Satisfaction 
was expressed in the fact that the members 
of the organization were not called upon to 


face general demands for wage reductions. 
The membership had increased considerably 
and wage increases were secured on fifty-five 
railroads, according to the president’s report. 
President Fljozdal further informed tte dele- 
gates that the increase in the average straight 
time earnings of the craft throughout the 
jurisdiction in October, 1930, as compared with 
October, 1928, was $5,857,272. 

Reference was made by the president to 
the program of co-operation inaugurated in 
1928 between the management of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and its organized 
maintenance-of-way employees on the entire 
system, and he stated that “we can look upon 
this movement as one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of our Brotherhood in recent 
years.” The delegates were informed that 
steps were being taken to establish a similar 
program on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
A further report on the co-operative union- 
management plan in force on the Canadian 
National Railways was presented by Otto S. 
Berger, consulting engineer of the Railway 
Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., and 
amplified by M.S. Blaiklock, chairman of the 
system co-operative committee. 

The president strongly urged the member- 
ship to use their franchise on election day as 
it was the greatest means of power within 
their reach. 

The committee on constitution and laws 
recommended that the term of office for grand 
lodge officers be four years instead of three, 
but the delegates decided to continue the 
present pclicy of electing officers at each 
triennial convention. A proposal to add 
another vice-president for Canada and divide 
the work between the east and west was 


introduced, but while much sympathy was 


expressed for the idea, the convention decided 
to allow the question stand over for considera- 
tion at some future convention. 

The tendency to reduce wages was emphati= 
cally denounced by the convention, and the 
Brotherhood pledged itself to vigorously 
resist any effort on the part of railroad 
managements to reduce the wages of main- 
tenance-of-way employees. The delegates 
went on record as favouring the closest 
possible program of united opposition on the 
part of all standard railway labour organiza- 
tions in the event of a general effort to reduce 
wages of any class of railroad workers. 
Commenting on these recommendations 
President Fliozdal said :— 

“The Brotherhood is committed to a policy 
of co-operation and conciliation, but there 
are certain things upon which we will never 
compromise:—We will never give away the 
right of collective bargaining; we do not 
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accept the false theory that wage reductions 
will bring back prosperity; wage reductions 
are against good public policy and we believe 
it is good citizenship to stand firm against 
pay cuts at this time.” 

Among. other resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Pledging the Brotherhood to continue its 
non-partisan political activity; 

Calling upon the subordinate lodges and 
membership to support State Federations of 
Labour and other bona fide labour organiza- 
tions in the enactment of favourable labour 
legislation; 

Re-affirming the Brotherhood’s stand for 
the five-day week with no reduction in the 
present wages received for six days; 

Favouring federal old age pension legisla- 
tion for the United States and instructing 
the president of the Brotherhood to work in 
harmony with other railroad organizations 
upon a suitable program; 

Urging the retention of Muscle Shoals as a 
government-operated project; 

Endorsing the union-management co-opera- 
tion plan; 


Denouncing company unions; 

Recommending that efforts be made to 
establish uniform rates of wages in the various 
regions of the United States; 

Favouring continued support to the Chicago 
Federation of Labour radio station WCFL; 

Seeking the inclusion in all wage agree- 
ments of a provision for arbitration of all dis- 
putes and time and one-half for all work in 
excess of eight hours; 

Favouring a program of stabilization of 
employment; 

Urging the unconditional pardon of Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings; 

Re-iterating the Brotherhood’s support for 
the Union Labour Life Insurance Company; 

Urging every member to become a sub- 
scriber to Labor. 

Chief officers elected were: President, F. H. 
Fljozdal, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
Secretary-treasurer, E. E. Milliman, 61 Put- 
nam Ave. Detroit, Mich.; W. V. Turnbull, 
Montreal, Que., was elected vice-president for 
Canada. 

Detroit, Mich. was 
convention city. 


selected as the next 





SAFETY REGULATIONS FOR TUNNEL OR CAISSON WORK IN ONTARIO 


LJ NDE® the authority of the amendment 

that was made at the recent session of 
the Ontario Legislature to the Department 
of Labour Act (Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1931, 
page 531), the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour of the Province recently issued Regu- 
lations respecting the safety and protection 
of persons engaged in the construction of 
tunnels and open caisson work. 


REGULATIONS ReEesPecTING THE PROTECTION OF 
Prersons WorxKING IN TUNNEL oR OPEN 
CAISSON WorK 


1. Whenever work is in progress in the con- 
struction of which men are employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work, the person, firm or cor- 
poration carrying on the work or the con- 
tractor for any part-section or subdivision 
thereof shall be responsible in all respects for 
full compliance with all provisions of these 
regulations. 

2. Every person, firm, corporation, municipal 
council or other. public authority shall require 
as a condition of any contract or sub-contract 
awarded, accepted or executed in which work 
of any kind is done by men employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work, that these regulations be 
complied with. 

3. Any person, firm, corporation, municipal 
council or other public authority, before com- 
menecing work in the construction of which 
men are employed in tunnel or open caisson 
work, shall notify in writing the inspector ap- 
pointed to administer these regulations and 


shall forward to him the plan and specifications 
of the work to be done. 

4. The inspector may at any hour by day or 
night enter upon any land or into any place 
or building where men are employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work, may make such examina- 
tion and inquiry as may be necessary to ascer- 
tain whether these regulations are complied 
with by employers and employees, and may re- 
quire the production of any record, register, 
notice or document covered by these regula- 
tions. 

5 The inspector whenever he deems it neces- 
sary may take with him into any place where 
work is in progress in the construction of which 
men are employed in tunnel or open caisson 
work, a legally qualified medical practitioner, 
medical officer of health or sanitary inspector. 

6. The inspector may make such recommenda- 
tions in writing as may be necessary for the 
proper and efficient carrying out of these regu- 
lations and the employer of men engaged in 
work in tunnel or open caisson work shall be 
responsible for the immediate and _ proper 
carrying out of any such recommendations made 
to him. 

7. Air, electrical, hydraulic, mechanical, oil, 
steam and structural equipment, or any part 
thereof, whether portable or stationary, that 
functions in any way affecting the persons em- 
ployed in tunnel or open caisson work shall in 
every respect be to the satisfaction of the 
inspector, and the inspector at any time by giv- 
ing notice in writing to the contractor or sub- 
contractor shall require that all such equip- 
ment in whole or in part be inspected, improved, 
renewed, repaired or otherwise dealt with for 
the better carrying out of these regulations. 
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8. The Minister of the Department responsible 
for the administration of these regulations may 
authorize any physician attached to the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Division, Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health to undertake such medical ex- 
amination or inquiry as may be necessary to 
safeguard and promote the health of persons 
employed in tunnel or open caisson work. 

9. Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Minister may add, 
alter, amend, change, delete or otherwise deal 
with any regulation having for its object the 
better protection of persons employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work. 


Definition of Terms 


(a) Application: These rules shall apply to 
all tunnels and accessory shafts in the Province 
of Ontario while under construction, except 
tunnel construction in connection with mines. 

(6) “Tunnel” means a subterranean passage 
or chamber constructed without removing the 
superincumbent material. 

(c) “Shaft” means an excavation made 
from the surface of the ground, the longer 
axis of which is steeper than forty-five (45) 
degrees. 

(d) “Open Caisson” means a casing being 
sunk or constructed below water level. 

(e) “Constructor” means the person, firm 
or body corporate in immediate control of the 
construction of any tunnel or its accessories 
and as such responsible for the condition and 
management thereof. 

(f) “Superintendent” means the person resi- 
dent on the work for the contractor having 
general supervision and responsibility. 

(g) “ Foreman” means a person in charge of 
a subdivision of the work or of the entire work 
at any one time and under the instruction of 
the superintendent. 

(h) “Works” means any or all parts of a 
tunnel excavated or being excavated as well as 
shafts and approaches, power houses, lumber 
yards, storage yards and structures of all kinds, 
which are in the immediate vicinity of, and 
used in connection with the excavation or the 
immediate disposal of excavated material or in 
connection with the construction of the tunnel 
lining. 

(i) “Magazine” means any building or other 
structure or place in which explosives are 
stored or kept, whether above or below ground. 

(7) “Person” means a firm or body cor- 
porate as well as natural persons. 

(k) “Underground” means within the limits 
of any shaft or tunnel. 

(1) “Employees” or “ Persons Employed ” 
means all persons receiving compensation from 
the constructor or others for labour or services 
performed on the works. 

(m) “Approved” (unless otherwise speci- 
fied), means approved by the Minister of 
Labour. 

General 


(a) The constructor and superintendent of 
every tunnel shall use every reasonable pre- 
caution to insure the safety of the workmen on 
the works in all cases, whether provided for in 
these rules or not. 

(6) Each workman employed on the works 
(when first engaged) shall have his attention 
directed to the provisions of these rules. 

(c) Every employee shall be responsible for 
carrying out all rules which immediately con- 
cern or affect his conduct. 


(d) Employees shall not remove or make in- 
effective any safeguards while the same are in 
use, except for the purpose of making repairs, 
and such safeguards so removed shall be re- 
placed. 

(e) All defects in or damage or injury to 
machinery or timbering or the apparatus and 
equipment on the works, all unsafe or dangerous 
conditions in any part of the works, and all 
accidents, occurring in the course of, or in can- 
nection with tunnelling operations, other than 
those of a purely minor character, even though 
not resulting in personal injury, shall be 
promptly reported to the tunnel foreman or 
superintendent by the person observing the 
same. 


Intowicating Liquor Prohibited. 


No person, shall, while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor, enter any shaft or tunnel or 
any of the buildings connected with the oper- 
ation of the same, where workmen are employed, 
nor shall intoxicating liquors be brought into 
any such places. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the carrying of any 
alcoholic spirits or other stimulants into such 
shafts, tunnel or building for medicinal pur- 
poses, in accordance with law. 


Superintendent 


The constructor of every tunnel shall appoint 
a man who shall be personally in charge of the 
works and the performance of the work done 
therein, who shall be designated as the “super- 
intendent”; provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the owner or 
constructor of any tunnel from personally filling 
the office of superintendent. 

The superintendent of every tunnel shall in- 
spect at least one a week, or cause some com- 
petent person or persons appointed by him, 
to inspect all appliances, boilers, engines, 
magazines, shafts, shaft houses, underground 
workings, roof, pillars, timbers, explosives, bell 
ropes, speaking tubes, telephones, tracks, lad- 
ders, dry closets and all parts and appliances of 
said tunnel in actual use, and any such person 
or persons appointed by the said superintendent 
shall at once report any defect therein to the 
superintendent. It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent, upon ascertaining such defects, 
to take immediate steps to remedy the same, so 
as to make the same comply with the provisions 
of these rules, and he shall forthwith notify the 
constructor of said tunnel of the existence of 
such defects. It shall be the duty of the super- 
intendent to appoint a competent man to have 
full charge under the direction of said superin- 
tendent of every magazine containing explosives 
situated on such works, and to make such other 
appointments and perform such other duties as 
are provided by these rules to be performed by 
such superintendent. 


E«plosives 


The handling and storing of dynamite and 
explosives shall be in compliance with the regu- 
lations of the Dominion Government. 


Inflammable Material 


(a) It shall be the duty of the constructor of 
every tunnel in which oils, other than lubri- 
cating oils, and other dangerous inflammable 
materials are used, to store such materials, or 
cause them to be stored, in a covered building 
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kept solely for such storage, which building 
shall be at least one hundred (100) feet from 
any shaft, tunnel or approaches, or any build- 
ing directly connected with a tunnel opening, 
and at least three hundred (300) feet from any 
powder magazine; provided, that gasoline, 
naptha, distillate and fuel oils may be stored 
in a tank or tanks buried in the ground, which 
tank or tanks shall be provided with proper 
vents and shall be placed at least fifty (50) feet 
from any shaft, tunnel or approaches, or any 
building directly connected with a tunnel open- 
ing, and at least three hundred (300) feet from 
any powder magazine; and provided, further 
that lubricating oils may be stored in a well 
constructed covered building, which shall be at 
least fifty (50) feet from any shaft, tunnel or 
approaches, or any building directly connected 
with a tunnel opening. No tank shall be in- 
stalled from which fuel oil is to be conducted by 
gravity to the point of combustion, unless such 


tank shall be so located that escaping oil can- , 


not run to any building within one hundred 
(100) feet of any tunnel opening. 

(6) Oil for illumination or power and other 
inflammable material shall not be taken into 
the underground workings of any tunnel or kept 
therein in quantities greater than necessary to 
afford one day’s supply. 

(c) Waste or decayed timber shall not be 
stored in a tunnel, but shall be promptly re- 
moved therefrom. Empty boxes, wooden chips, 
paper and combustible rubbish of all kinds shall 
not be allowed to accumulate underground. 


Blasting, Misfires, Ete. 


(a) Only experienced men who have been 
selected and regularly designated by the super- 
intendent in charge and whose names have been 
posted in the field office or at the magazines 
shall handle, transport, prepare or use dynamite 
or other high explosives. 

(b) There shall be one blaster in charge of 
blasting in each section’and he shall enforce 
his orders and directions and personally super- 
vise the fixing of all charges and all other blast- 
ing operations and shall use every precaution to 
ensure safety. 

(c) Every firing circuit shall be broken under- 
ground at a point and to the satisfaction of the 
Inspector. 

(d) No greater quantity of explosives than 
that which is required for immediate use shall 
be taken into the shaft or tunnel. 


Scaling and Inspection for Loose Material 


In rock tunnels it shall be the duty of the 
superintendent of the tunnel to cause frequent 
inspection of the roof and sides to be made by 
a competent person detailed for such purpose, 
and to have all loose pieces of rock removed 
from the roof and sides of the excavation. 

After a blast is fired, loosened pieces of rock 
shall be scaled from the roof and sides of the 
excavation and after the blasting is completed, 
the entire locality shall be thoroughly scaled 
and all loose rock or ground shall be removed 
and the excavation made safe before proceeding 
with the work. 


Hoisting Engineer 


It shall be the duty of every superintendent 
of every tunnel having a hoisting engine to 
appoint and designate one or more men, who 
shall be able to speak and read the English 
language readily, to be known as hoisting en- 


gineers. Such hoisting engineers shall be not 
less than nineteen (19) years of age. It shall 
be the duty of every superintendent to appoint 
as hoisting engineers men who are familiar with 
the details and working of a hoisting engine 
and except in case of emergency to permit no 
other than such duly appointed hoisting en- 
gineers to run such engine or _ hoisting 
machinery; except that, by and with the con- 
sent of the superintendent, specified apprentices 
may be taught the operation of the hoisting 
engine at such times and under such restrictions 
as the superintendent may determine to be free 
of risk to life and limb. 


Duties of Hoisting Engineer 


(a) It shall be the duty of every hoisting 
engineer to keep a careful watch over his en- 
gine and over all machinery under his charge. 

(0) He shall, while on duty, be in immediate 
charge of his engine, and shall not at any time 
delegate any of his duties to any other person, 
except to apprentices duly designated, as pro- 
vided in these rules. 

(c) He shall familiarize himself with and 
use the signal code posted in the engine room, 
as hereinafter provided. 

(d) He shall not run his engine unless the 
same is properly provided with brakes and dis- 
tance marks or hoisting ropes or cables. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the hoisting en- 
gineer to exclude every person from his engine 
room, except any person or persons whose duties 
require their presence therein. 

(f) He shall hold no conversation with any 
one while his engine is in motion or while at- 
tending to signals. 

(g) He shall not hoist men out of, or lower 
men into, any tunnel or shaft at a speed greater 
than the rate posted in the engine room. 

(h) He shall inspect at least once a day all 
hoisting machinery and safety appliances con- 
nected therewith and shall immediately report 
any defects found therein. 

(i) After any stoppage of hoisting, for re- 
pairs, he shall run a bucket, skip, cage or other 
conveyance, on which no men shall ride, up and 
down the working part of the shaft at least 
once, and shall not permit the bucket, skip, 
cage or other conveyance to be used for hoisting 
or lowering men until the hoisting machinery 
and shaft shall have been found to be in safe 
condition. 

(j) He shall do no hoisting in any compart- 
ment of a shaft while repairs are being made 
in the said hoisting compartment except such 
hoisting as may be necessary to make such re- 

air. 
i (k) He shall not turn over the charge of the 
engine to his relief at change of shift or at 
any other time while ‘the bucket, skip, cage or 
other conveyance is in motion. 


Hoisting 


(a) The superintendent of the tunnel shall 
establish for each shaft rates of speed for the 
cages, skips, buckets or other conveyances that 
shall not be exceeded in the hoisting or lower- 
ing of men, and he shall post a notice of such 
limitation in a conspicuous place near each 
hoisting engine; such rates of speed shall not 
exceed those set forth in subsection (d) fol- 
lowing. 

(b) The Superintendent of the tunnel shall 
determine the maximum number of men that in 
his judgment may safely ride on each cage, 
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skip, bucket or other conveyance used in the 
tunnel under his supervision and shall post in 
a conspicuous place near each shaft a notice 
stating the maximum number of persons so 
permitted to ride and forbidding the carrying 
of any greater number. The number of per- 
sons permitted to ride, as determined by the 
superintendent shall not exceed the maximum 
approved by the Minister. 

(c) At all times when hoisting or lowering is 
being done, there shall be two signalmen on 
duty, one each at the top and bottom respectively 
of each shaft. Such signalmen shall be not less 
than twenty-one (21) years of age and shall be 
appointed and instructed in their duties by the 
superintendent. The signalmen shall prevent 
overloading of men on cages, skips, buckets or 
other conveyances used in the shaft. No other 
persons but the signalmen shall give signals for 
starting or stopping such conveyances. 

(d) In hoisting or lowering men with a bucket, 
the speed, except in the case of apprehended 
danger shall not exceed one hundred (100) feet 
per minute, when the bucket is within fifty 
(50) feet of the top or bottom of the shaft, or 
five hundred (500) feet per minute in any other 
part of the shaft. 

(e) No person shall ride upon any cage, skip 
or bucket that is conveying explosives other 
than man in charge of same. 


Signals 


(a) Every shaft shall be provided with an 
efficient means of interchanging distinct and de- 
finite signals between the top of the shaft and 
the lowest level and the intermediate levels 
from which hoisting is being done. After sink- 
ing operations have been completed and before 
tunnelling operations are begun from any shaft, 
there shall be provided and maintained two 
(2) separate systems of signalling, which shal) 
be either electrical, pneumatic or mechanical, 
or one such system supplemented by speaking 
tube or telephone. 

(6) No person shall ride upon any bucket, 
cage, skip, or other conveyance, unless proper 
signals have been given. 

(c) The signal to move the cage, skip or 
bucket shall be given only when the same is at 
the level from which the signal is to be given. 


Signal Codes 


(a) The following code of signals shall be 
used: 1 bell—Stop if in motion, or hoist if not 
in motion. 2 bells—Lower. 3 bells—Men on, 
run very carefully. 

(b) An easily legible copy of the above code, 
and of any special code adopted in any shaft 
or tunnel shall be printed in letters at least 
one-half (4) inch high, on a board or metal 
plate not less than eighteen by eighteen (18 x 
18) inches, and shall be securely posted in the 
engine room, at the collar of the shaft and at 
each level or station. 


Hoisting Ropes 


(a) No rope or cable shall be used for hoist- 
ing or lowering men when such hoisting or 
lowering is done by any means other than 
human or animal power, unless such rope or 
cable shall be composed of metal wires, with 
a factor of safety determined as hereinafter 
set forth provided, however, that such metal 
wires may he laid around a hemp centre. 

(b) There shall not be used any rope or 
cable for the raising or lowering of men, either 


when the number of breaks in any consecutive 
ten (10) feet of said rope exceeds ten per cent 
(10%) of the total number of wires composing 
the rope, or when the wires on the crown of 
the strands are worn down to less than eighty 
per cent (80%) of their original area, or when 
they show marked signs of corrosion. 


(ec) All ropes used for hoisting or lowering 
men shall be thoroughly inspected once in every 
week by some competent person designated for 
the purpose by the superintendent. If upon 
any inspection, such hoisting rope or cable shall 
be found to be below the requirements set 
forth in these rules, it shall be discontinued 
for such purpose forthwith. 


(d) Every rope used for hoisting or lower- 
ing men shall be securely fastened at both ends, 
and when in use shall never be fully unwound; 
at least two (2) full turns shall remain always 
on the drum or reel. The end of the rope 
attached to the conveyance in the shaft shall 
be bound around an oval thimble and fastened 
to itself by the use of three or more clamps 
or et be securely fastened within a tapered 
socket. 


Safeguards Against Overwinding 


(a) Approved means to 
shall be provided. 


(6) There shall be installed in every shaft 
where ‘men are hoisted a device which shall in- 
dicate or give a warning signal in the engine 
room whenever the cage, skip or bucket. in 
ascending or descending reaches a certain point 
below or above the limit of travel of the cage, 
skip or bucket, such point to be determined by 
local conditions. 


prevent overwinding 


Cages for Hoisting 


In all shafts where men are hoisted or lowered 
by means of a cage, an iron-bonneted cage 
shall be used for the conveyance of men, but 
this provision shall not apply to shafts in the 
process of sinking or during the dismantling 
of the shaft after work in the tunnel is ‘Sub- 
stantially completed. 


Cages shall be provided with bonnets con- 
sisting of two (2) steel plates not less than 
three-sixteenths (3-16) of an inch in thickness, 
sloping towards each side and so arranged that 
they may be readily pushed upward to afford 
egress to persons therein, and such bonnet shall 
cover the top of the cage in such manner as to 
protect persons on the cage from falling objects. 


Cages shall be entirely enclosed on two sides 
with solid partitions or wire mesh not less than 
No. 8, U.S. Standard gauge, no opening in which 
shall exceed two (2) inches. 


Cages shall be provided with hanging chains 
or other similar devices for hand holds. 


Every cage shall be provided wth an approved 
safety catch of sufficient strength to hold the 
ai age its maximum load at any point in the 
shaft. 

A safety device shall be provided for block- 
ing cars while on cage. 

All parts of the hoisting apparatus, cables, 
brakes, guides and fastening shall be of the 
most substantial design and shall be arranged 
for convenient inspection. The efficiency of all 
safety devices shall be established by satisfac- 
tory tests before the cages are put into service 
and at least once every three months thereafter 
and a record thereof kept. 
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Stairways and Ladders in Shafts 


In each shaft except during the period of 
sinking there shall be a covered stairway at 
least two and one-half (23) feet wide leading 
from the bottom of the shaft to the surface. 
In lieu of this, however, in case it is not prac- 
ticable to construct such a stairway, a ladder 
shall be installed with landings at every twenty 
(20) feet of sufficient width to permit men to 
pass All stairways and ladders shall be kept 
clear and in good condition at all times. The 
distance between the centres of the rungs of a 
ladder shall not exceed fourteen (14) inches 
and shall not vary more than one inch in any 
one ladderway. The length of the ladder rungs 
(width of ladder inside of stringers), shall not 
be less than twelve (12) inches. The rungs of 
a ladder shall in no case be less than four (4) 
inches from the wall or other obstruction in 
the shaft or opening in which the ladder is in- 
stalled. 

At all landings where it is necessary to cross 
from one side of the shaft to the other, passage- 
ways shall be provided and shall be kept free 
from all obstructions and properly lighted. 


Cleaning of Ladderways and Stairways 


Timbers and projections on which debris may 
lodge in ladder ways and stairways in daily use 
shall be kept cleaned of all loose rock and other 
debris. 


Shaft Protection 


During shaft sinking operations, the tops of 
all shafts shall be guarded by a standard rail 
and standard toe-board, which may be _ pro- 
vided with the necessary gates to give access to 
the shaft, but such gates shall be kept closed 
when access to the shaft is not necessary. 

Means for blocking cars shall be provided at 
all landings and also for blocking cars on cage. 
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Ventilation 

The constructor of every shaft or tunnel shall 
provide and maintain for every such shaft or 
tunnel a good and sufficient amount of ven- 
tilation for such men as may be employed 
therein, and shall cause an adequate quantity 
of pure air to circulate throughout the work- 
ing place of such shaft or tunnel. 


Sanitation 

The constructor of every tunnel or open 
caisson employing more than twenty-five (25) 
men under ground shall provide a wash and 
change house, which shall be free of cost and 
open at all reasonable hours. Such wash and 
change house shali be adequately heated and 
lighted and shall contain a sufficient supply of 
warm and cold water available to the men. 


Telephone System 


Where tunnels are driven more than 250 feet 
in length from the shaft, a telephone system 
shall be established and maintained, communi- 
cating with the surface at each such shaft and 
with a station or stations readily and quickly 
accessible to the men at the working level. 

Lighting 

(a) While work is in progress all tunnels, 
stairways, ladderways and all places on the 
surface where work is being conducted, shall 
be properly lighted. In shafts more than one 
hundred (100) feet deep, artificial lighting shall 
be provided below that depth. 

(b) All electric light wiring shall be installed 
to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

(c) All places where hoisting, pumping or 
other machinery is installed and in the prox- 
imity cf which persons are working or mov- 
ing about, shall be so lighted when the machine 
is in operation that ‘the moving parts of such 
machine can be clearly distinguished. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Accident Prevention at Glace Bay Colliery 


According to a recent press report, No. 23 
colliery of the Dominion Coal Company at 
Glace Bay has achieved a splendid record in 
accident prevention during the past several! 
months. With an average working force of 
approximately 400 employees and with an 
output of 1,000 tons per day, the colliery 
operated from November 25, 1930 to May 10, 
1931, without a lost time accident. From 
May 10 to October 5 there were only two 
accidents, which makes the ratio equivalent 
to 42-902 tons of coal produced per accident 
for that period. In view of the many hazards 
attendant upon coal mining in Cape Breton 
collieries, this record is considered particularly 
meritorious. It was made possible through the 
co-operation of the employers and the accident 
prevention program of the management in its 
endeavour to promote safe working conditions. 

A feature of active coal mining at the col- 
hery is the protective hats which are worn 
by many officials and workmen, and provide 
immunity from head injuries. 


Safety Devices for Hoists 


An article published in the Contract Record 
and Engineering Review (Toronto) for Octo- 
ber 14, describes safety devices for hoisting 
elevators that have been perfected recently 
by McDaniel Brothers, general contractors of 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Four types of accidents have developed in 
connection with the hoisting of materials on 
construction jobs. The first is that due to. 
defects in ropes and slings. This danger has 
been pretty well eliminated through the intro- 
duction of an inspection procedure which ap- 
plies the tests developed to determine the 
strength of ropes and finds whether they are 
in sound condition. 

The second type of accident is caused by 
the crossing of signals by workmen wishing to 
move the elevator while loading or unload- 
ing is taking place at another floor. The de- 
velopment of an electric signal system which 
prevents the engineer from receiving a signal 
to move the hoist while the gate is open has 
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about eliminated this threat to the safety of 
workmen. 

The slipping of loads while the hoist is in 
operation was for a long time a decided 
menace. The development of a safety hoist 
equipped with emergency brakes by the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company late in 
1929 was the solution to this accident prob- 
lem. These emergency brakes set automatic- 
ally in case the power fails or a fuse blows 
out or if the leverman fails to keep his feet 
on the service brake levers. Each of these 
levers is connected to a switch controlling 
the emergency brake and when the operator 
takes a foot off the lever, the emergency brake 
takes hold. 

One type of hoist accident has not yet been 
entirely eliminated and it is the one which is 
most often fatal. This is the danger to work- 
men who stick their heads into the shaft to 
see where the elevator is and are struck by 
it as it descends. Education has been advo- 
cated as the surest means of preventing this 
type of accident. Warning signs are being 
posted near the hoist gates by many construc- 
tion companies. McDaniel Brothers have just 
recently perfected their scheme for preventing 
accidents to men looking into the hoist shaft. 
Taking a hint from the device used by rail- 
roads to warn men standing on cars when a 
low bridge or tunnel is coming by hanging 
fringed nets over the tracks, the contractors 
hung chains 60 feet from the bottoms of the 
elevator cages. The clanking of these chains 
gives warning to anyone looking into the 
shaft that the cage is on the way. In order 
that the chains may be seen as well as heard 
and that the direction in which the cage is 
moving may be determined, rubber tabs are 
placed at regular intervals along the chains. 


Another device installed by the firm in con- 
nection with the hoist consists of an inven- 
tion to arrest the cage in case the cable 
breaks. At any slackening of the cable, iron 
bars are thrust into the wooden sides of the 
elevator shaft, thus “freezing” the cage. This 
device has already received a test, for a cable 
did break one day, and, although there was 
no one on the elevator at the time, the device 
worked perfectly and the cage was stopped. 


Employees’ Mutual Benefit Associations 
and Sickness Prevention 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently made a survey for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what extent. the employees’ 
mutual benefit associations in the United 
States have gone beyond their primary func- 
tion of providing certain fractions of wages 


when sickness causes loss of time from work, 
to a broader program of health improvement 
and a better care of their disabled members. 
It is stated that as a whole the associations 
are still essentially insurance organizations, 
making no attempt to control either the in- 
cidence or the severity of disability afflicting 
their members. However, approximately 43 
per cent of the associations replying reported 
that improvement in health had probably re- 
sulted from the work of the associations; 
thirty-six per cent. stated that the number of 
absences on account of illness had been re- 
duced. 

Some of the more progressive organizations 
are making an effort to shorten the duration 
of disability by assisting in provisions for 
adequate medical attention and nursing care. 
Others are giving physical examinations and 
carrying on a program of health education. 

Sick benefit associations are not a recent 
development in the United States, the largest 
number of associations being from 10 to 14 
years old and two per cent of those reporting 
having been in existence for over 50 years. 
One-fourth of the associations pay in cash 
benefits less than $1 per day, and one-half 
pay from $1 to $2 per day. The most popular 
rate of benefits is from $9 to $11 per week. 
Quite frequently the rate of payment to fe- 
male members is considerably less than the 
rate paid to males. The maximum period 
for which benefits may be paid varies as 
greatly as the rate paid. Thirteen weeks is 
the most frequent period, but the length of 
time for drawing benefits ranges from five 
weeks to over a year or to the full duration. of 
disability. 

“Sick benefit. associations are beginning to 
realize that they have a bigger and broader 
field than merely making cash payments, 
namely, the discovery and correction of phys- 
ical impairments; the promotion of health 
educational activity, especially in the hygiene 
of living; and better medical care when their 
members are disabled.” 





Chairmanship of the Governing Body of 
I.L.O. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its meeting in Geneva on 
October 12-17, adopted a report of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee under which the Chair- 
manship of the Governing Body will hereafter 
be held in rotation by the Governments repre- 
sented on this Body, as far as possible in the 
following order: (1) a European State of chief 
industrial importance; (2) a non-European 
State of chief industrial importance; and (3) 
a state elected by the Conference. 
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Agenda of the 1933 Conference 


The following subjects were provisionally 
selected by the Governing Body, at its 55th 
Session, for consideration by the General 
Session of 1933: 

(1) The systems of providing for rest and 
organizing shifts in automatic glassworks; 

(2) Unemployment insurance; 

(3) Holidays with pay; 

(4) Underground work of women and young 
persons. 

The final choice will be made next January. 
If the 1932 Session so decides, the 1933 Session 
will also have to consider, on second discus- 
sion, the subjects of old-age, invalidity and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance, and the 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies. 


New Chairman of the Governing Body 


Mr. Ernest Mahaim, Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Liége, some- 
time Minister of Industry and Labour of 
Belgium, has been unanimously elected Chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in the place of the late 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 

When the War ended, Mr. Mahaim was 
chosen by his Government as one of its repre- 
sentatives on the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation appointed by the Peace 
Conference early in 1919, and took a share 
in the shaping of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, by which the permanent Interna- 
tional Labour Organization was established. 
During the same year he served on the 
Organizing Committee for the First Session 
of the International Labour Conference, at- 
tended that Conference as delegate of the 
Belgium Government, and finally, as the 
representative of that Government, became 
a member of the first Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, which seat he has 
held continuously since 1919, 

Mr. Mahaim has a wide and profound 
knowledge of international law and of social 
and political science and has had a long and 
probably unique experience of international 
labour legislation. To these qualifications he 
adds the qualities of impartiality, tact and 
firmness combined with courtesy and he enjoys 
in full measure the admiration and affection 
of all who have worked with him in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Eight Hour Convention Ratified by Spain 


On May Day of this year, the Provisional 
Government of the Spanish Republic an- 
nounced its intention of ratifying uncondition- 


ally the Washington Hours Convention. This 
intention has now been carried out. 


By a letter dated October 15, 1931, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations 
informed the International Labour Office that 
the Spanish Government had decided that the 
time had come to make its ratification of this 
Convention absolute, and had therefore with- 
drawn the reservation attached to the instru- 
ment of ratification deposited with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
registered by it on February 22, 1929. The 
reservation was to the effect that the observ- 
ance of the provisions of the Convention by 
Spain should be contingent on its ratification 
by France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 
This condition is withdrawn as from October 
1, 1931. 

Of the fifteen ratifications of the Hours 
Convention so far registered, eleven are now 
unconditional—those of Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Lith- 
uania, Luxemburg, Portugal, Roumania and 
Spain. The rest are conditioned as follows:— 


Austria: Conditional on ratification by 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Switzer- 
land and Yugoslavia. 


France: Conditional on ratification by Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 


Italy: Conditional on ratification by Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Switzerland. (A Bill providing, among other 
things, for the withdrawal of this reservation 
was presented by the Government to the 
Senate last year, but has not yet become 
law.) 


Latvia: ‘Conditional on ratification by three 
of the eight States “of chief industrial import- 
ance” (Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan). 


Publications of the Office 


A further series of brochures of Occupation 
and Health, the Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, 
Pathology and Social Welfare which is in 
cource of publication by the International 
Labour Office, has just appeared. It com- 
prises monographs on: Ironing, Ivory, Kapok, 
Lithopone, Mental hygiene in industry, Occu- 
pational Diseases: Historical Review, Occupa- 
tional Poisonings, Naphthylamine, Wool (Dis- 
infection), Medical Inspection of Factories, 
Metallization by Pulverization, Methyl Ace- 
tate. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or. more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 7,862, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 945,842 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives. re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 
Reported by 


There was a decline in employment at the 
beginning of October, according to statements 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 7,862 firms, whose staffs aggregated 945,- 
842 persons, as compared with 974,331 in the 
preceding month. Employment customarily 
shows a falling-off in the autumn, but the de- 
crease this year involved the release of a 
larger number of persons than usual. The in- 
dex (based upon the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100) stood at 103.9 on October 1, 
1931, compared with 107.1 on September 1, 
Wel, and  withs 116.2, 125.6. Tis. a, 110. e, 


106.5, 99.5, 95.0, 100.7, 95.8 and 91.3 on 


October 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Em- 
ployment as reported by the firms making re- 
turns was thus lower at the beginning of Octo- 
ber than on the same date in any of the years 
since 1926, but was higher than on October 1 
in any of the preceding five years. 

The most pronounced contractions since 
September 1 were in manufacturing, in which 
the closing of large railway car shops was an 
important factor; construction also recorded 
very extensive curtailment, while losses on a 
smaller scale took place in communications, 
transportation and services. On the other 
hand, logging, coal-mining and trade were 
seasonally more active, while, within the 
manufacturing group, improvement was also 
shown in the pulp and paper and textile in- 
dustries. 


September was 1,841, having an aggregate 
membership of 193,849 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 


- tions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of October, 1931, as 
Employers 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in all provinces showed decreases, 
that in Quebec being greatest. 

Maritime Provinces—A small decline was 
indicated in the Maritime Provinces, where 
the 565 co-operating employers reduced their 
payrolls from 70,358 persons on September 1, 
to 70,230 at the beginning of October. This 
shrinkage involved many fewer workers than 
that recorded on the same date last year, 
when the index was, however, higher than on 
October 1, 1931. Transportation and services 
reported the bulk of the decrease, but there 
were important gains in building and highway 
construction (largely as a result of the unem- 
ployment relief programme), and logging was 
seasonally more active. Manufacturing showed 
no general change. 


Quebec—There was a reduction in Quebec; 
this took place chiefly in construction, owing 
to the completion of special highway work un- 
dertaken during the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing also released a large number of 
workers, and transportation was slacker. On 
the other hand, logging and trade showed im- 
provement. Within the manufacturing group, 
heightened activity was indicated in pulp and 
paper and textile factories, while practically 
all the decline occurred in the iron and steel 
division as a result of the closing of important 
railway car shops. Statistics were compiled 
from 1,866 firms with 272,655 workers, com- 
pared with 294,761 at the beginning of Sep- 
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tember. Smaller losses had been noted on 
October 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 


Ontario—-Curtailment was indicated in On- 
tario, according to 3,510 employers of 369,297 
persons, or 4,708 less than in the preceding 
month. Additions to staffs had been noted on 
October 1 a year ago, and employment was 
then in greater volume. Manufacturing as a 
whole, (particularly of lumber and canned pro- 
ducts), transportation, mining and services re- 
ported contractions, while employment in- 
creased in highway construction, logging and 
trade. Within the manufacturing division, im- 
provement was noted in textiles, pulp and 
paper, electrical apparatus and other plants. 
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had been reported on that date in 1930, when 
the index was slightly higher than in October 
of the present year. Returns for the date 
under review were received from 1,135 firms 
with an aggregate working force of 155,959 em- 
ployees, compared with 156,907 on Septem- 
ber 1. 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed further curtailment, mainly 
in manufacturing and transportation, while 
unempolyment relief projects provided work 
for a large number of persons in the highway 
construction group, and logging and trade also 
reported heightened activity. Data were tabu- 
lated from 786 employers, whose payrolls de- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Prairve Provinces—After five months of in- 
creasing activity, there was a slight decrease 
in the Prairie Provinces at the beginning of 
October. This was mainly due to the closing 
of large railway car shops, together with losses 
in building and railway construction and trade. 
On the other hand, coal-mining was seasonally 
brisker, and steam railway operation also 
showed improvement; the greatest gains, how- 
ever, were those in highway construction work 
as the unemployment relief programme ad- 
vanced. Employment has declined on October 
1 in most years of the record, but an increase 


clined from 78.300 persons on September 1, to 
77,701 at the beginning of October. Losses on 
a larger scale were registered on October 1, 
1930, but the index then was many points 
higher. . 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas, 

Employment by Cities 

The trend of employment was downward in 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, but up- 
ward in Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Ha- 
milton and Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities. 
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Montreal—There was a large decrease in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,051 
co-operating firms employed 132,788 persons, 
or 6,637 fewer than on September 1. Manu- 
facturing showed the greatest curtailment, but 
there was also a decided falling-off in construc- 
tion work; within the manufacturing group, 
textile factories reported considerable improve- 
ment, while closing of large railway car shops 
-accounted for the bulk of the decrease. 
General improvement had been noted on the 


Quebec—Activity in Quebec increased 
slightly at the beginning of October, 128 
workers having been taken on since Septem- 
ber 1 by the 1385 employers whose returns 
were compiled, and who had 13,503 on their 
paylists on the date under review. There were 
seasonal losses in services, but construction 
showed improvement. The index was lower 
than at the beginning of October, 1930, 
although a reduction was then reported. 

Toronto—Expansion was indicated in To- 


ronto, according to 1,133 firms employing 120,- 
462 persons, compared with 119,437 in their 


corresponding date of last year, when employ- 
ment was in greater volume. 


- Norg.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Maritime Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 

91-3 104:5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
95-8 103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
100-7 108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90:7 91-5 
99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-3 
106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93°5 
102°6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-°4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106°6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104°5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
100-0 7:4 28-8 39-1 16-5 8-2 


Novemper, 1931 


last report. Manufacturing (particularly of 
textile, electrical apparatus and paper pro- 
ducts) was much busier, and construction and 
trade also absorbed more workers. Larger 
' additions to staffs had been reported on Octo- 
ber 1, a year ago, and conditions than were 
generally better. 

Ottawa—Construction was more active, 
while other groups showed comparatively little 
change. The forces of the 162 employers fur- 
nishing data aggregated 14,598 workers, or 329 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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more than on September 1. The index of em- 
ployment was rather lower than on the same 
date in 1930, although the gains then indicated 
had been smaller. 

Hamilton. —Curtailment was registered in 
manufacturing, in which iron and steel plants 
showed the most pronounced loss;-on the 
other hand, construction was considerably 
more active. Statements were tabulated from 
233 firms with 30,236 employees, compared with 
30,129 in the preceding month. The index 


of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


Tasue II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AveRaGe CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Quebec . Toronto 
es 100-4 
SM Sak Leoer 99-6 

99-9 95-5 
101-4 99-2 
106-3 102-9 
121-8 110-2 
109-3 105-1 
110-9 105-4 
106-3 106-4 
107-9 107-7 
112-8 110-2 
117-0 112-7 
131-6 112-8 
130-2 113-6 
132-7 114-3 
131-0 117-0 
126-6 119-3 
122- 120-5 
114-7 115-5 
114-3 115-9 
112-8 116-6 
116-2 118-6 
117- 120-7 
122-0 122-1 
128-8 123-7 
135-8 122-9 
136-5 125-0 
131-7 126-3 
133-6 125-0 
127-1 122-9 
123-4 117-6 
112-5 116-4 
110-0 115-9 
111- 116-5 
115-3 117-8 
122-3 118-5 
130- 117-8 
138-2 115-4 
138-5 114-7 
138-3 116-2 
135-3 115-5 
128-0 113-8 
127-0 107-5 
120-7 107-1 
123-3 107-5 
122-2 109-5 
125-7 111-4 
126-7 110-3 
122-2 109-0 
122-0 106-3 
123-2 106-6 
124-2 107-3 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Oct. 1, 
MOST: chee oe es ate 14-0 |. 1-4 12-7 





Ottawa Hamilton Winnipeg | Vancouver 
SER adt che cick A Ie eT ies df eR 101-1 87-2 
112-4 95-9 91-5 87-9 
107-3 84-6 88-1 90-0 
108-4 92-9 91-5 98-6 
106-0 104-9 107-4 103-6 
117-8 103-5 108-7 103-0 
105-1 96-8 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 96-4 99-7 


1+5 3+2 . 3-1 3-1 
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number at the beginning of October last year 
was higher, although the trend of employment 
was then downward. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Citres— 
There was an increase in the number employed 
in the Border Cities, mainly in the automobile 
trades and construction. One hundred and 
thirty-six establishments recorded 9,985 em- 
ployees, as against 9,577 on September 1. Con- 
tractions had been reported on October 1, 


1930, but employment was then in greater 
volume. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg showed 
a. recession on October 1, when the forces of 
the 363 co-operating firms aggregated 29,311 
workers, or 482 fewer than in the preceding 
month. There were decreases in trade and 
building construction, while road work re- 
ported improvement and other groups showed 
little general change. Declines had also been 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Mining |Commun- 


Trans- Con- Services 


All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 

91-3 88-0 86:8 100:8 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 
95°8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 
100-7 99-4 93-0 102-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 
95-0 92-7 96-4 103-6 95:5 100-7 96-6 96-1 
99-5 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102°8 104-1 100-6 
106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 
110°3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 
102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 
6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102:3 98-2 78-6 108-4 
106:8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112°3 106:9 108-0 136-8 118-4 
7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 

3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 

1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 

8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 

9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 

7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 

“1 107°3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 

5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117°3 

“4 115-7 167:8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 

“4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113°5 101-8 85-4 121-1 

2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 

2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 

‘7 120°3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 

8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 

8 119°8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 

6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 

6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 

‘1 112°8 212-3 127-2 127°5 108-4 119-0 125-3 

2 106:5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 

6 110-2 209°8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 

2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 

8 111:3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 

“4 112-4 63°5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 

5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 

9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 

8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 

6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 

2 107°8 70:8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 

9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 

5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 

7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110:6 95-9 110-7 123-2 

‘7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104°5 122-2 

2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 

7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 

2 100-7 55:9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 

6 99-4 53°3 105-3 104:7 98-6 121-8 125-9 

8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130°8 
105-2 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 
“1 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134:8 
103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 

Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 

Wot. Le lost Brean es ee 100-0 47-9 1-2 5-1 2-9 11-7 19-6 2-5 
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indicated at the beginning of October a year ployers with 28,897 persons on their payrolls, 
ago, when the index was higher than on the compared with 30,283 on September 1. Manu- 


date under review. 


facturing, especially metal and canning fac- 


Vancouver—There was a loss in employ- tories, reported decreases, and there was also a 
ment in Vancouver, according to 324 em-  falling-off in transportation and construction. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, (Average 1926-100). 


Industries 





Manufacturing...................... 
Animal products—edible............ 
Buraud produeten ate so eee. 
Leather and products............... 
Lumber and products............... 

Rough and dressed lumber........ 
Buralture!).) «a ange, Sane 
Other lumber products............ 
Musical instruments................. 
Plant products—edible.............. 
Pulp and paper products............. 
Pulp’and paper:. 277). doe eee 
Paper productas. iacuésprees owl es. 
Printing and publishing............ 
Rubber products.................2.- 
Dextile products)... oss to vane tt 
hread, yarn and cloth........... 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 







arments and personal furnishings. 
Other textile products............. 
Plant products (n.e.s.)............0-- 
MB Gsncpo:, 28. a4 cue SR yee 


Chemicals and allied products....... 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 
Electric ourrent....:..). Gea. 2 eso8 
Electrical apparatus................. 
Iron and steel products.............. 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 
Agricultural implements........... 
Land vehicles: . 4.6. .bj4 x opide sare « 


Pelégtanhs. , wriec¢2 Pere... 
elephones ert ee ee. 


Hotels and restaurants.............. 
rofessionalos.. tiscne. «ies. eee 


Tradesahiueicesc. ..lo. ming ied 
SR ER Re, eh BT ca 
Wholéssien ser oe ee ee 

Allindustries........................ 


Relative | Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, 


Weight’ 1931 1931 
47-9 91-8 94-7 
1:9 102-8 109-3 
0-2 91-2 92-3 
2-0 93-0 91-3 
4-0 72-9 77:5 
2-1 60-6 67:5 
0-9 98-2 95-7 
1-0 90-6 93-7 
0-2 66-4 61-9 
3°5 116-5 124-1 
6-2 96-9 94-3 
2-8 86-6 82-8 
0-8 99-5 99-1 
2-6 109-7 107-9 
1:3 94+4 95-7 
8-5 96-2 93-3 
3-0 95-3 95-9 
1:5 75-1 76° 
0-6 99-1 96-9 
0-5 281-4 283-5 
1:7 105-7 100-1 
2-9 95-4 92-4 
0-9 86-8 76-9 
1:5 111-6 118-7 
0:8 102-7 108-0 
0-7 124-4 133-8 
0-0 97-7 86-8 
0-9 113-9 112-0 
1-2 106-0 107-9 
1:7 132-4 133-0 
1-6 134-5 S| 
9-8 71-6 79-7 
1-0 77-8 81-9 
1-1 93-1 92-3 
0-2 23-9 25-7 
4-0 62-8 77-0 
0-9 59-6 57-6 
0:3 66-9 100-8 
0-5 105-2 103-2 
0-6 99-6 109-3 
0-4 78-2 79-2 
1:7 87:8 85-2 
1-7 101-8 107-5 
1-3 124-6 132-2 
0-4 103-2 106-5 
1-2 42-2 30-5 
5-1 108-2 105-6 
2-7 98-1 91-3 
1:7 138-3 142-1 
0-7 95-5 98-9 
2-9 104-2 105-8 
0:6 107-5 108-6 
2°3 103-4 105-1 
11-7 95-2 97-8 
2-6 120-4 121-6 
7°5 90-3 90-9 
1-6 87-6 100-9 
18-6 164-5 176-8 
4-7 112-2 117-5 
11-3 314°8 337-0 
3:6 87-7 98-3 
2-5 125-5 134-8 
1-3 125-9 140-5 
0-3 125-8 123-7 
0-9 125-0 129-6 
9-1 120-8 120°5 
6-6 126-1 125-7 
2-5 108-8 108-9 
100-0 103- 107-1 








'The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that.the number of employees in the indicated industry isof the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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A much smaller reduction had been recorded 
on October: 1, 1930, when the index stood at 
112.1, as compared with 99.7 at the beginning 
of October of this year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
108 


Manufacturing 


There was a decrease in manufacturing 
plants, 4,768 of which reported 453,370 opera- 
tives, compared with 467,697 in the preceding 
month. Large gains were recorded in textile 
and pulp and paper factories, and improve- 
ment was also shown in leather, musical instru- 
ment, chemical and electrical apparatus plants. 
On the other hand, very important declines 
were indicated in the iron and steel group, 
chiefly owing to curtailment of activity in 
railway car shops, and lumber, food, tobacco 
and beverage, non-ferrous metal, non-metallic 
mineral, rubber and building material factories 
reported reductions, in some cases of a sea- 
sonal nature. A smaller decrease in employ- 
ment had been noted on October 1, 1930, when 
the index was many points higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were con- 
tinued losses in fish-preserving establishments 
and in dairies. Statistics were received from 
211 manufacturers, employing 18,100 persons, 
as compared with 19,210 in the preceding 
month. This contraction, which was most pro- 
nounced in British Columbia, was on a smal- 
ler scale than that registered on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the index was, 
however, higher than in the autumn of the 
present year. 


Leather and Products—Footwear, tanning 
and miscellaneous leather product factories re- 
ported slight additions to staffs. Most of the 
improvement took place in Ontario, The 242 
employers making returng reported 18,944 
workers, or 284 more than on September 1. 
Practically no change had been noted at the 
beginning of October a year ago, and the 
index number was then several points lower 
than on the date under review. 


Lumber and products—Further important 
reductions in personnel were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was at 
a decidedly lower level than on October 1, 
1930. The decreases took place almost en- 
tirely in rough and dressed lumber mills and 
container plants, while furniture factories were 
somewhat busier. A combined working force 
of 38,004 persons was reported by the 758 co- 
operating manufacturers, as compared with 
40,288 at the beginning of September. Al- 
though the largest contractions were in On- 
tario, the tendency was downward in all pro- 
vinces. 


. provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to staffs 
were registered in musical instrument plants, 
in which, however, employment was not so 
brisk as during last autumn. Thirty-four es- 
tablishments reported 1,924 employees, as com- 
pared with 1,796 in the preceding month. The 
gain occurred in Ontario. 


Plant Products, Edible —Fruit and vegetable 
canning showed considerable declines, owing 
to the completion of the season’s packing 
operations, while sugar and syrup and choco- 
late and confectionery factories afforded heigh- 
tened employment. The staffs of the 410 re- 
porting firms aggregated 33,285 persons, or 
2,082 less than in their last report. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, Ontario showing the most 
pronounced declines; on the other hand, im- 
provement was noted in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. The general reduction com- 
pared unfavourably with the increase registered 
on the corresponding date in 1930, when the 
index was decidedly higher. 


Pulp and Paper products—There was an 
increase in the staffs reported by 555 employ- 
ers in this group, who had 58,401 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 56,864 at the 
beginning of September; this took place in 
printing and publishing houses and pulp and 
paper mills, the latter being decidedly busier. 
Considerable gains were recorded in Quebec 
and Ontario, while minor improvement was 
also registered in the Prairie Provinces. Cur- 
tailment had been indicated at the beginning 
of October a year ago, but the index number 
was then higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decrease on October 1, 1931, 
repeating the movement recorded on the same 
date in the last few years, during which the 
level of employment has been decidedly 
higher. Data were compiled from 42 firms 
with 12,035 employees, as against 12,200 in 
their last report. The curtailment took place 
almost entirely in Quebec, while the tendency 
was upward in Ontario. 


Textile Products—Garment and _ personal 
furnishing, woollen, hosiery and knitting, head- 
wear and some other branches of the textile 
industry reported increased activity, while 
cotton mills released employees; 803 manu- 
facturers enlarged their payrolls from 78,406 
workers at the beginning of September, to 
80,647 on the date under review. Quebec and 
Ontario recorded the bulk of this expansion, 
but improvement was also shown in the other 
Smaller gains had been noted at 
the beginning of October last year, but the 
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index was then above its level of October 1, 
1931. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a falling-off in employment in these in- 
dustries on the date under review, according 
to the 147 establishments furnishing statistics, 
which employed 14,325 workers, or 912 less 
than on September 1. Employment was in 
smaller volume than in the autumn of 1930, 
when improvement had been shown. Firms in 
Quebec and Ontario registered most of the 
loss. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
contractions were indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, in which activity was less than 
on October 1, 1930. The forces of the 169 co- 
operating employers declined by 145 persons to 
11,110 at the beginning of October. The larg- 
est reductions took place in the Prairie Pro 
vinces. 


Electric Current. —There was a slight de- 
crease in electric current plants at the be- 
ginning of October, when 94 establishments 
reported 16,150 workers, compared with 16,233 
on September 1, A similar decline was in- 
dicated on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index number stood at 133°6, com- 
pared with 182-4 on October 1, 1931, 


Electrical Appliances —Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
79 of which had 14,945 employees, or 171 more 


than in their last report, This gain was larger ~ 


than that noted on October 1, 1930, when the 
index number was many points higher. There 
were losses in Quebec, but greater increases 
in Ontario. 


Tron and Steel Products—The heating appli- 
ance, sheet metal and automobile divisions of 
the iron and steel group registered increases 
in employment, while there were very pro- 
nounced reductions in railway car shops, and 
losses on a smaller scale in rolling mills, 
shipbuilding, structural iron and steel and 
other branches. Statements were received 
from 735 manufacturers, whose payrolls agere- 
gated 92,846 persons, as compared with 103,852 
in the preceding month. Employment gen- 
erally declined, but the largest recessions were 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. Much 
less extensive curtailment had been indicated 
at the beginning of October last year, when 
employment was in considerably greater 
volume. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The smelt- 
ing and refining and base metal divisions of 
this group reported declines. A combined 
working force of 15,705 persons was reported 
by the 124 co-operating employers, who had 


16,594 employees at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The index was much lower than in the 
autumn of 1930. Practically all the reduction 
on October 1, 1981, occurred in Ontario. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 220 logg- 
ing companies, whose staffs were enlarged. by 
3,139 workers to 11,443 on the date under re+ 
view. This advance was on a smaller scale 
than in the early autumn of 1930, when the 
index was much higher; in fact, employment 
on October 1,. 1931, was in smaller volume 
than in the autumn of any other year since 
1921, Camps in Quebec absorbed most of the 
extra men reported on October 1, 1931. 

. Mining 

Coal-M ining —There was a large increase in 
coal mines, in which employment was not so 
brisk as on October 1, 1930, despite the fact 
that the improvement then reported was less 
pronounced, Returns were received from 80 
operators employing 26,014 persons, as com- 
pared with 24,220 in their last report. The 


gains were: indicated mainly in the Prairie coal 
fields. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed a falling-off on October 1; 62 employ- 
ers reported 16,104 workers, or 431 less than at 
the beginning of September. Ontario regis- 
tered the bulk of the curtailment. Advances 
had been noted on the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number was a few points 


higher. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Reduced activity was reported in this group, 


‘in which statistics were received from 77 firms 


employing 6,350 persons, or 223 less than on 
September 1. There were slight declines in 
all except the Prairie Provinces, which show- 
ed no general change in this group. The in- 
dex was decidedly lower than on October 1, 
1930, although greater losses were then indi- 
cated. 
Communications 


There was a falling-off in employment in 
communications, in which the: companies and 
branches furnishing data reported 27,034 em- 
ployees, as compared with 27,458 on Septem- 
ber 1. The index was lower than in the 
autumn of 1930. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
A minor decrease was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 141 persons being released from the 
forces of the 160 co-operating firms, who re- 
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ported 24,521 on their payrolls. Employment 
in this industry was not quite so brisk as 
on October 1 of last year. 


Steam Railways.—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls declined from 
71,455 on September 1, to 70,975 at the begin- 
ning of October. A slightly larger loss had 
been indicated on the same date of last year, 
but the index was then higher. There were 
reductions on the date under review in all 
except the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —General contrac- 
tions were registered in the water transporta- 
tion group, in which 86 companies employed 
15,150 workers; this was a loss of 2,335 com- 
pared with their payrolls in the preceding 
month. An improvement had been noted on 
October 1 of last year, when the index was 
higher than on the date under review. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was another decline in em- 
ployment in building, 1,887 persons being let 
out from the forces of the 717 co-operating 
contractors. They had 44,371 employees; this 
number was smaller than that reported at the 
beginning of October a year ago, when a slight 
increase had been indicated. In the Maritime 
Provinces there was further improvement, 
while the trend was unfavourable in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Western Provinces. 


Highways.—Largely owing to unemployment 
relief works, employment in this group in- 
creased in all provinces except Quebec, where 
the cessation of special works undertaken in 
the preceding month caused a considerable 
reduction, This offset the gains elsewhere 
indicated, and resulted in a decrease in the 
highway construction group as a whole. State- 
ments were tabulated from 360 employers, 
whose staffs, standing at 106,589, were smaller 
by 7,568 workers than on September 1. The 


number of persons employed in the group was 
very much greater than in any other autumn 
on record, 


Railways—Reductions in employment were 
reported on railway construction, especially in 
the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 47 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns declined from 38,694 at the 
beginning of September, to 34,479 on the date 
under review. This shrinkage was more ex- 
tensive than that registered on October 1, 1980, 
when the level of employment was higher. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels, together with 
losses in laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments, accounted for a decrease of 1,579 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 287 firms in this group 
whose returns were received, and who em- 
ployed 23,328 on October 1. The declines in- 
dicated on the same date last year involved 
a smaller number of workers, and employment 
was then more active. 


Trade 


Retail trade showed a small increase in 
personnel, while wholesale houses reported 
little general change; 830 trading establish- 
ments reported 86,114 employees, compared 
with 85,926 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex stood at 120-8, compared with 127-9 on 
October 1, 1930. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness, are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As a number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 


figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Partly due to the usual slowing up. of ac- 
tivity with the autumn season, and more par- 
ticularly to the employment losses sustained 
in the iron and steel trades consequent upon 
the closing of a number of railway car shops, 
the unemployment volume among local trade 
unions at the close of September exceeded 
by over 2 per cent that registered in August. 
The September situation was based upon the 
returns tabulated by the Department of La- 
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bour from a total of 1,841 local unions, em- 
bracing 193,849 members, 35,048 or a percent- 
age of 18.1 of whom were without work on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
15.8 per cent in August. Quebec unions were 
most seriously affected by shutdowns, the 
Angus shops in Montreal being closed toward 
the end of September for an indefinite period, 
while in other car shops the members were 
working at greatly reduced time. In On- 
tario, Manitoba and British Columbia also 
employment recessions were recorded, due to 
car shop closings. The Alberta situation as 
a whole, however, was substantially better 
than in August, due to improvement in the 


A separate record is kept each month of 
unemployment in the largest city in each pro- 
vince, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Especially noteworthy were the losses 
in employment reported from Montreal during 
September where car shop closings were largely 
responsible for this reduction. In Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Toronto also recessions on 
a smaller scale were noted, and in Edmonton 
and Halifax employment eased off slightly. 
On the other hand, Regina and Saint John 
unions reported minor improvement in con- 
ditions. In all cities used for this comparison, 
a lower level of activity was shown from Sep- 
tember last year, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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coal mining industry as it was reported the 
mines were opening up a bit, though full 
time work was not yet assured. In Nova 
Scotia slight gains in activity were recorded, 
the coal mines and building trades reporting 
some employment expansion. The New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan situation was 
less favourable than in August, the decline 
in the latter province being but nominal. Im- 
portant losses in activity, among local trade 
unions were recorded as compared with Sep- 
tember last year when 9.4 per cent of the 
members registered were idle, conditions for 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba union mem- 
bers being decidedly less active during the 
month reviewed, while noteworthy recessions 
were apparent among New Brunswick, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions, and employment for Nova Scotia work- 
ers declined moderately. 
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peg, Vancouver and Regina unions especially 
reporting large increases in slackness. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by 
months from January, 1925, to date. Con- 
trary to the downward projection of the curve 
shown during July and August, the course fol- 
lower in September was upward, indicative 
of a moderate increase in idleness over the 
previous two months. Unemployment as 
represented by the curve appeared in much 
larger proportions than in September a year 
ago, the curve resting at a point considerably 
above that of September, 1930. 

The manufacturing industries during Sep- 
tember reported a substantial falling off in 
activity from the previous month, the con- 
tractions being largely confined to the iron 
and steel trades where the cessation or partial 
suspension of operations in railway car shops 
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was the deciding factor in the adverse situa- 
tion reported. Large increases in’ slackness 
were registered also by bakers and confection- 
ers, metal polishers, hat and cap, fur and 
glass workers, and general labourers, which, 
however, involved much fewer workers than 
in the iron and steel trades. Among leather 
workers, in addition, declines on a much 
smaller scale were noted, and employment 
for pulp and paper makers fand printing 
tradesmen was less favourable, though the 
changes were slight. On the other hand, 
wood workers recorded a much better situa- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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tion than in August, and improvement in con- 
ditions was shown by textile and garment 
workers and by cigar makers. For Septem- 
ber returns were received from 494 unions in 
the manufacturing industries with 56,489 mem- 


“bers, 11,295 or a percentage of 20.0 of whom 


f 


were without employment on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with percentages of 
14.0 in the previous month and 8.7 in Sep- 
tember, 1930. In the: majority of trades a 
lower level of activity was maintained during 
September than in the corresponding month 
last year, unemployment in the iron and steel 
trades,.as in the previous comparison, being 
chiefly responsible for this retrogressive em- 
ployment movement, with contributing re- 
ductions of lesser degree among garment work- 
ers, pulp and paper makers, and printing 
tradesmen. Leather and textile workers, and 
general labourers, however, reported im- 
provement in the employment volume from 
September last year. 

Coal miners registered a considerably bet- 
ter situation in September than in the preced- 
ing month, the Alberta mines particularly ab- 
sorbing a much greater number of workers, 
though in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
the situation also showed some improvement. 
Part-time work, however, was in evidence to 
a noteworthy degree in both the eastern and 
western coal fields. Reports were tabulated 
for September from 52 unions of coal miners, 
covering a membership of 18,829 persons, 6.2 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month in contrast with 17.5 per cent in 
August. Compared with the situation in Sep- 
tember last year when 3.0 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed Alberta 
unions showed the most extensive employ- 
ment curtailment during the month reviewed, 
while in Nova Scotia and: British Columbia 
slight declines in activity only were’registered. 

The seasonal lull in employment conditions 
was in evidence in the building and construc- 
tion trades during September, which together 
with the depression which has extended over 
a considerable period in these trades caused a 
substantial unemployment percentage at the 
close of the month which was 6 points in 
excess of that registered in August. Unem- 
ployment figures were compiled at the close of 
September from reports received from 255 
unions of building tradesmen, with 25,597 
members, 12,165, or 47.5 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 41.5 per cent in August. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners, who together formed a large share 
of the workers engaged in the building trades 
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showed reductions involving the greatest num- 
ber of workers. Among painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers also very quiet conditions prevailed, 
and employment for plumbers and steamfit- 
ters, and electrical workers was also retarded. 
Hod carriers and building labourers indicated 
an unchanged situation from August. Bridge 
and structural iron workers reported a note- 
worthy unemployment drop from August, 
though conditions were still very slack, and 
the level of activity for granite and stone- 
cutters tended slightly upward. Marked de- 
pression was shown in the building trades 
from September a year ago when 27.9 per 
cent of the members reported were unemploy- 
ed, all tradesmen sharing quite substantially 
in this adverse employment movement. 
From unions in the transportation industries 
787 reports were tabulated during September, 
embracing a membership of 67,637 persons, 
8,115 or 12-0 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 9-5 in August and 5:4 in 
September last year. All tradesmen partici- 
pated in the unemployment increase shown 
from August, steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, indicating 
the most noteworthy curtailment of activity, 
though employment for navigation workers 
also showed a considerable drop. Among 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs the tendency was 
toward lessened activity, though the changes 
were but nominal. Contractions of activity 


were noted in all divisions of the transporta-. 


tion industries from September a year ago, 
steam railway employees, as in the previous 
comparison, suffering the greatest employment 
losses, though declines of noteworthy propor- 
tions were reported also by navigation workers, 


The 5 unions of retail clerks from which 
returns were tabulated during September, with 
a total membership of 1,250 persons, reported 
3°6 per cent of their members idle on the last 
day of the month compared with 2-5 per cent 
of inactivity in August and with a fully en- 
gaged situation in September last year. 


Civic employees with 71 unions reporting 
7,661 members in September, indicated 0:3 
per cent of their members idle on the last 
day of the month, compared with 0-1 per cent 
of unemployment in August and 0-7 per cent 
in September, 1930. 
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A slight unemployment gain was recorded 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
September from the previous month, the 126 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
with 5,847 members showing an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 20-2 in contrast with 18-9 
per cent in August. The contractions of activ- 
ity from August were confined chiefly to 
stationary engineers and firemen, the tendency 
among barbers being also unfavourable though 
the change was very slight. Theatre and stage 
employees, unclassified workers and hotel and 
restaurant employees, however, reported some 
improvement in the employment volume 
available. Noteworthy reductions in activity 
were registered in the miscellaneous group of 
trades from September last year when 12:0 
per cent of idleness was recorded, unclassified 
workers alone reporting a substantially im- 
proved situation. On the other hand, much 
slacker conditions prevailed for stationary 
engineers and firemen than in September last 
year, and pronounced employment recessions 
were apparent among hotel and restaurant 
employees. Curtailment of activity, on a 
much smaller scale, was recorded by theatre 
and stage employees and barbers, 

The trend of activity for fishermen during 
September was slightly upward from August, 
as manifest by the returns received from 3 
associations, with a membership total of 1,255 
persons. Of these 75, or a percentage of 6-0, 
were idle on the last day of the month, in 
contrast with 7:7 per cent in August. The 
situation, however, was less favourable than 
in September a year ago when 1:5 per cent 
of the members reported were unemployed. 

Noteworthy improvement from August con- 
ditions was reported during September by 
lumber workers and loggers, the 5 unions from 
which returns were tabulated with 895 mem- 
bers indicating an unemployment percentage 
of 24-6 in contrast with 37-8 per cent of idle- 
ness in August. Unemployment for these 
workers was, however, in greater volume than 
in September, 1930, when 17-2 per cent of the 
members reported were without work, 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1928 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1929, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1931, showed 
a gain in the average daily placements over 
those of the preceding period and also over 
last year’s, registering an increase of nearly 63 
per cent in the former and of 20 per cent in 
the latter comparison. An outstanding gain 
in placements over those of last month took 
place in construction and maintenance, where 
numerous men had been provided with work 
on the highways. Much smaller gains were 
recorded in all other industrial divisions, ex- 
cept logging and transportation, but these only 


POSITIONS 


OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications took a sharp 
upward course during the first half of Sep- 
tember and continued a moderated upward 
trend during the latter half of the month un- 
der review, the curve of vacancies attaining 
a level, at the end of the period, about seven 
points below that of September, 1930, and the 
curve of placements five points below that re- 
corded at the close of the corresponding month 
last year. The ratio of vacancies to each one 
hundred applications was 50°3 during the first 
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slightly contributed to the net increase shown. 
The declines in logging and _ transportation 
were nominal only. Although decreased place- 
ments in all groups, except construction and 
maintenance and mining, were reported in 
comparison with September, 1930, the gain in 
the former section, due to highway relief work 
sponsored by the Government, more than off- 
set all declines recorded, of which those in 
farming, services and logging were the largest. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 


half and 52-0 during the second half of Sep- 
tember, 1931, in contrast with the ratios of 
67-2 and 58-5 during the corresponding periods 
of 1980. The ratios of placements to each one 
hundred applications during the periods un- 
der review were 47:4 and 50-7 as compared 
with 62-1 and 55-5 during the corresponding 
month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1931, was 1,669, as compared with 1,032 during 
the preceding month and with 1,427 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 
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The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 3,259, 
in comparison with 2,746 in August, 1931, and 
with 2,270 during September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Sep- 
tember, 1931, was 1,604, of which 797 were 
in. regular employment and 807 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
the total daily average of 987 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,335 daily, consisting. of 
844 placements in regular and 491 in casual 
see 


~ During the month of September, 1981, the 
offices of the Service referred 42,092 persons to 


vacancies and effected a total of 40,077 place- - 


ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 19,924 of which 15,643 were 
for men and 4,281 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 20,153. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 32,931 for men and 8,792 for women, a 
total of 41,723, while applications for work 
totalled 81,453, of which 67,518 were for men 
and 13,935 from women. 


The following table gives the Lisiatndiite 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 








: Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

MOOT ee See ts 280,518 75, 238 855, 756 
OD Saat ete bea dik aie) 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
NOZ Sere a daeihe tie athe 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
ODA ee sae, eta: See 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOZ Ahmet canine ee 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
EPO Nate alee ti ae Sty gM 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
ASDA (A BORO key ae kore oy Nein 302,728 4 112,046 414,769 
EOE nA MINE CG aE EM, 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1020) 0s: Coaec ern n he 260, 747 137,620 398,367 

1930). ,..: Sav aTer Om yee 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (9 months).. 115,450 221,196 336, 646 


——— ee ee 


Nova Scorta 


During the month of September, 1931, posi- 
tions offered through employment ebinee in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 31 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, and about 36 
per cent above the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of 30 per cent in 
placements when compared with August, and 
of over 43 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1930. The increase in placements 
over September last year was entirely due to 
gains in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance, representing unemployment 
relief work, as all other groups showed de- 
clines. None of the reductions, however, were 


large. Nearly all the placements effected were 
in construction and maintenance with 413, 
and services with 388. Regular employment 
was found for 390 men and 71 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of nearly 31 per cent 
in the demand for workers, as indicated: by 
orders received at employment offices in New. 
Brunswick during September, when compared 
with the preceding month and of nearly 23 
per cent less in comparison with the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements were 
nearly 32 per cent less than in August and 
nearly 22 per cent below September, 1930. 
All industrial divisions participated in the de- 
clines in placements from September last year, 
but services was the only group to show any 
appreciable reduction. There were 55 place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
ana 455 in services. Regular employment was 
found for 50 men and 72 women during the 
month. 


QUEREC 


During September, employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec received orders for 11 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and 21 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of over 11 per 
cent when compared with August and of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1930. This reduction in placements 
from September last year was due to losses 
under logging and construction and main- 
tenance, which declines were offset in part by 
gains in services and trade. The changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 81; logging, 234; farming, 46; con- 
struction and maintenance, 137; trade, 91; and 
services, 892, of which 748 were of household 
workers. During the month 626 men and 723 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in Onta- 
rio during September called for 82 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
and 41 per cent more than during the corres- 
ponding month last year. There was an in- 
crease of over 85 per cent in placements whe. 
compared with August, and of over 44 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1930. The 
large increase in placements over September 
last year was entirely due to work provided 
in relief of unemployment on highway con- 
struction, as the only other groups to show 
gains were farming -and mining, and in them 


, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 
i atti AMEE, Resi Placed U plate 
‘ egis- ace n- men 
Offices _ | Reported] Unfilled | jo74q | Referred) “008° vineeal ences 
during |atendof} girin at end of | period 
period period perio . vacancies} Regular | Casual period P 1930 
Novya'Scotia: 235. 2.000). aes 882 44 1,070 892 461 378 1,028 112 
Haltiaxd ei) Stve. tesaa sea cckeet eee 284 28 467 256 35 221 667 48 
New: GlasfOW wi dcrecaeees cee 96 19 116 134 37 44 190 42 
Sydney. sews is Seki ea 502 0 487 502 389 113 171 22 
New Brunswick..................... 561 10 684 549 122 427 1,049 193 
Chatharal 2, 7.2 9e.dauce eee shee. 80 5 140 78 28 50 476 63 
IM onetondy. oa. ee aeisisis airan aati Weieiseree 208 4 202 198 42 156 105 53 
DANb Jolin dc seed tayo! 01's) eihalaceromezets 273 1 342 273 52 221 468 77 
Quebec! fee 2.0 a 1,648 94 |} 8,272 2,048 1,349 143 4,666 1,654 
PANTO GIP clerste « shts iate: © Shes aeons aa 3 0 32 8 14 0 24 40 
PU sre s oot sietitinetnsstese tines oie 233 0 475 249 249 0 119 338 
Montreal. 9.00... 2... San é 653 35 5,927 688 487 52 3, 764 647 
Quebec... 2525. usgs>. tne iiolobivelere stale ae 526 43 1,206 991 361 88 544 399 
HROUV Ie sche cere iaiiels eyes execefayainbela arerarare dis 9 0} 43 13 13 0 7 9 
Sherbrooke...... ahs 'w siaipialetele e\ecteetiet ates 125 7 340 156 134 1 pale, 117 
Three Rivers............. aj ste eee cei 99 9 249 238 91 2 91 104 
OUCAG ee cee  acte oeee 18,925 573 34,530 18,781 5,329 12,567 46,322 6,290 
Belleville. Lyss... cscs eeene eee 107 0 145 106 49 57 652 40 
MANUTIOLG soe cious ols. os eee rere 1,460 0 2,103 1,461 156 1,305 2,452 106 
Chatham ee ere 5) aan eee 512 11 364 513 306 207 495 137 
Cobalt Jets). . Belisle 34 2 72 29 26 3 81 60 
OTE LSTANCOS, skies cleus cee ome 55 0 638 55 49 6 BS aici. Wee ae 
WOrtr William... <.sutonnee een eee 65 0 138 65 26 39 336 67 
Cruel ph Mas eases alos AO eae te 422 30 398 432 35 365 899 54 
Va mI CON es eins + «a's eater a eee 692 29 1,729 684 200 427 5,462 226 
Han gatonh' sess. knees cence 1,076 21 1,393 1,068 563 505 1, 687 180 
IBGtChener ss siee. o deaete Late eee 539 7 740 539 50 479 887 74 
PORGOD soe. sse 33 Seid Wades oe eee 673 31 1,509 583 229 391 2,353 214 
Niagaraib alls: cision, .. oho eee 142 6 336 129 40 85 22 72 
INGECHY BAY. 0:4). 2's cjenncpeonren ooo 372 17 885 393 328 35 1, 763 238 
WISMAWA.. co sctes esd. detect een 924 0 985 923 56 867 482 77 
OEE WTA oc 5 katie ts Ak See 821 62 2,779 952 385 325 3,931 601 
IRembroke: (ys ge 322 ae 188 2 58 184 75 109 643 209 
Peterborough:...'. 2. Sdvedeouee aes 160 a 209 155 101 52 212 84 
Port, Arthurs.) es ee soe eee 239 0 582 235 218 Le 3,906 225 
Sty Catharines hirs.. seas 276 2 371 259 146 113 2,139 373 
Be homas il ssuliserk odes aes 138 8 269 134 42 92 634 99 
ROE Man ae 5 Sa 3's so dace eee 268 +) 0 444 268 92 176 638 162 
Sault Ste. Marie 148 2 508 155 102 38 240 42 
Stratford 267 0 274 266 198 68 SOs sa eraniatats 
Sudbury 97 0 572 96 73 23 1,565 191 
Timmins 136 0 242 120 85 35 414 118 
Toronto 8,372 319 14,928 8,286 1, 267 6,480 8,143 2,134 
Windsor 742 1 1,259 691 423 268 4,333 507 
Manitoba 3,561 24 9,829 3,589 1,281 2,232 | 12,747 2,037 
Brandon 453 15 1,577 442 150 292 1,140 456 
Dauphin et 33 0 165 31 23 8 123 69 
Portage la Prairie.................: 120 0 120 120 120. 0 0 127 
Winniner? vids petumecriee cists 2,955 9 7,958 2,996 988 1,932 11,484 1,385 
Saskatchewan.............cccceecees 3,951 135 4,975 3,670 2,491 1,177 5,731 3,509 
Bistevanniss ischial ada wee ee 124 4 84 110 18 92 202 40 
Meliortiag.. ciaccc eam testes Wace 279 0 279 279 279 0 0 366 
MoOSeUaW?: sce oneness eee 888 25 799 803 440 361 1,198 590 
N. Battleford: Ast: a3 Meee eee 199 30 194 177 157 20 249 
Prince AUDOLG. c.thatetnstc tie iceise meet 250 11 533 226 180 46 512 173 
emma ers lls Peae ke. See eee 529 42 879 492 331 161 2,188 745 
Raskatoon:.), .ssjeeaisig’s tae els jews vs 773 0 1,126 692 593 99 1,013 762 
SWC MCULTONG jcacoureaaiesa ues aee te 403 7 447 395 352 43 331 163 
Weyburn! S20)... atone mene ene oe 338 13 414 327 50 277 161 238 
POPE COD cose Joa. Lae Meee ath ae 168 3 220 169 91 7 147 183 
MOR UAS «0 0 sca sa dees stan ae eee 5,729 19 8,455 5,788 4,247 1,532 9,800 5,716 
Calgary). cise. eOomeeneee ee 1,925 6 3,941 1,918 1,844 ii 5, 406 1,320 
Drumbellor. is... a. seaneseimeeceenns 606 D) 608 597 411 186 501 585 
PGRHONUON «ccs cape ncssee reece rete 2,341 6 2,536 2,426 1,786 631 3,002 3,363 
Lethbridge .:.).cit. tebidceaas saree os 497 5 905 424 120 304 565 248 
Medicine) HathssicUn ak eee 421 0 6 423 86 337 32 200 
British Columbia.................... 6,475 92 13,647 6,480 4,653 1,697 11,959 1,512 
koran brook? io, ibe ves sieceersiees 576 1 9 576 550 26 42 2 
HSA milOOPS sca; caechostnaon tie efor eScvcheree 696 3 814 698 689 4 99 35 
Kelowna.......... 5 Pe Be ac s dpecbies 35 0 134 35 35 0 119 
INaNAIMO: «50 fcrosoek ne eee BAR Gist! 554 1 306 553 427 126 277 50 
Nelsonishie 3). 2h caus sins omer than aaa 343 1 405 345 345 0 716 138 
‘New Westminster...,...........000. 353 1 595 352 343 9 683 26 
enticton 43. ase dea ee of et eee ee 292 9 360 284 223 57 527 60 
Prince George..... a sislesereeeaae ke ee 491 6 655 474 474 0 225 31 
Frimeo Ruperts: sss. sees. eee nere Ne 90 0 280 92 83 615 28 
pRevelstoke csiccises cas se eeeeblaoee 92 2 185 89 39 50 61 
MANCOUNOT oo :6. cain sineat Xan atone tay 1,313 44 6,969 1,365 1,002 242 6,719 691 
q Vernon ee sae Moreen ale ciaraletetatersrats 8 23 366 115 104 11 32 167 
Mictoria.si! oiucbia~ aisvieia. casthies - 1,502 1 1,919 1,502 339 1,163 1,863 135 
<All Offices.......... aia a\Srs svete are: oitaiivatere 41,723 994 81,453 42,092 19,924 20,153 93,302 *21,100 
en 5 sae eae are ta cena « 32,931 303 67,518 32, 637 15, 643 16,900 83,713 16,396 
WOON. « « L0is Seta «od ieasetee dss 8,792 691 13,935 9,455 4,281 3,253 9,589 4,704 


* 77 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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the increase was quite small. There was a 
large reduction in placements in services, with 
smaller declines in logging, manufacturing and 
transportation, in the order mentioned. These 
losses, however, represented only about 20 
per cent of the gain under construction and 
maintenance alone. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 1,171; log- 
ging, 122; farming, 1,378; transportation, 96; 
construction and maintenance, 10,341; trade, 
387; and services, 4,300, of which 2,446 were 
of household workers. There were 3,245 men 
and 2.075 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba durmg September were nearly 16 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
and over 3 per cent fewer than in the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements also 
were over 16 per cent less than in August 
and nearly 6 per cent below September, 1930. 
That the decline in placements in comparison 
with September last year was small was due 
to work provided on highway and sewer con+ 
struction in relief of unemployment, as there 
were fewer placements im all groups except 
construction and maintenance, under which 
this work is classified. Of the reductions, 
those in farming and services were the most 
noteworthy, and equalled the gaim under con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: farming, 762; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,590; trade, 62; 


and services, 1.057. of which 870 were of house-— 


hold workers. There were 881 men and 400 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a gain of 56 per cent in the num- 
ber of workers required through employment 
offices in Saskatchewan during September, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a decline of nearly 29 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 52 per cent above 
August, but were over 20 per cent less than in 
September, 1930. All industrial divisions, ex- 
cept construction and maintenance and min- 
ing, participated in the declines in placements 
from September last year, those in farming be- 
ing the most pronounced. The gain under 
construction and maintenance was due to 
highway construction undertaken in relief of 
unemployment. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing 57; farming, 
1,530; transportation, 44; construction and 
maintenance, 1,266; trade, 47; and services, 


703, of which 473 were of household workers. 
Positions in regular employment. were secured 
for 2,171 men and 320 women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were 75 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 15 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a gain also in placements of over 77 per cent 
when compared with August, but a decline of 
14 per cent in comparison with September, 
1930. As in Saskatchewan, a large reduction 
in farm placements accounted for the decline 
from September last year, although there 
were fewer placements in all divisions except 
construction and maintenance and mining. 
Relief work on highway construction was 
responsible for the gain under construction 
and maintenance. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 48; farm- 
ing, 2,772; mining, 282; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,985; trade, 39; and services, 626, 
of which 469 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
3,909 of men and 338 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through British Columbia offices were 
over 114 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and nearly 126 per cent above the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements also 
were nearly 112 per cent above August and 
about 126 per cent in excess of September, 
1930. The substantial gain in placements over 
September last year was due to highway con- 
struction provided in relief of unemployment, 
as all groups except construction and main- 
tenance showed declines. Of the latter those 
in manufacturing, services, and farming were 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 74; farming, 115; 
construction and maintenance, 5,363; and ser- 
vices, 701, of which 423 were of household 
workers. During the month 4,371 men and 
282 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 19,924 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,628 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 534 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
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transportation rate, 481 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 58 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of four dollars, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide ap- 
plicants at the Employment Service who may 
wish to proceed to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Certificates issued in Quebec during Septem- 
ber numbered 16, these being granted at the 
Hull office to 15 bushmen going to Pembroke 
and to one bridge builder journeying to 
Toronto. 

The movement of labour from Ontario 
centres during September was entirely to 
provincial situations and comprised the trans- 
fer of 95 workers. Of these 68 travelled from 
Port Arthur, including 2 carpenters proceeding 
to Timmins and 62 bushworkers and 4 miners 
to points within the territory covered by the 
Port Arthur office. Destined to the Timmins 
zone also were 3 miners sent from Cobalt, one 
steamfitter from Niagara Falls, 3 building con- 
struction workers, 5 power construction labour- 
ers, 2 bridge builders and one carpenter from 
Pembroke. The remaining transfers were 
effected by the Sudbury office, which de- 
spatched one hoist compressor man to Sault 
Ste. Marie and 8 bushmen, one teamster, one 
cookee, and one stonemason to points within 
its own zone, 

Workers taking advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
Manitoba during September were 52 in num- 
ber, 44 of whom went to provincial employ- 
ment and 8 to centres in other provinces. All 
of these travelled on certificates issued at Win- 
nipeg. Within the province 2 hotel workers 
were conveyed to Brandon, one waitress to 
Dauphin, and 39 farm hands, one farm domes- 
tic, and one fisherman to points within the 
Winnipeg zone. The inter-provincial move- 
ment included one farm hand, one upholsterer, 
one boatman and one town domestic going to 
Port Arthur, 3 farm hands to Regina and one 
farm hand to Yorkton. 

Reduced rate certificates were granted by 
Saskatchewan offices during September to 47 
persons, all of whom went to provincial points. 
Included in these and travelling from Regina 
were 4 farm hands and one highway construc- 
tion worker proceeding to Moose Jaw, 2 car- 


penters, one housekeeper and one teacher to 
Swift Current, one highway construction cook 
to Estevan, one farm hand and one house- 
keeper to Prince Albert and 10 miners, 2 teach- 
ers and one farm hand to points within the 
Regina zone. From Moose Jaw 2 domestics 
were transferred to Saskatoon and 6 farm hands 
to employment in the district covered by the 
Moose Jaw office. The Yorkton office was 
instrumental in the transfer of one farm boy 
to the Regina zone. The balance of this 
provincial movement was from Saskatoon, 
from which point 10 farm hands and 3 farm 
domestics were despatched to employment 
within the Saskatoon zone. 

By the offices in Alberta during September 
302 persons were transferred at the special 
rate, 273 within the province and 29 to points 
outside. The latter were farm hands travelling 
from Edmonton to Saskatchewan rural points. 
Included in the provincial transfers from Ed- 
monton were one highway construction fore- 
man and 1 miner going to Drumheller and 
234 farm hands, 4 farm domestics, 13 highway 
construction workers, 5 mine workers, 4 rail- 
road construction workers, 2 labourers, one 
boat builder, one timekeeper, one hotel 
waitress and one maid to employment at 
various points within the Edmonton zone. In 
addition, Calgary shipped 2 farm hands and 
one cook within its own zone and one farm 
hand and one cafe waitress to Drumheller. 

All certificates granted in British Columbia 
during September were to provincial points 
and numbered 22. Receiving certificates at 
Vancouver 2 cooks were conveyed to Revel- 
stoke, one miner to Kamloops, one baker to 
Penticton and 7 carpenters and 2 cooks to 
employment in the Vancouver zone. To 
points within its own zone Prince George 
transferred 6 highway construction workers, 
this zone also being the destination of 2 tie 
makers travelling from Prince Rupert. In ad- 
ditiot Penticton received one construction 
cook shipped from Nelson. 

Of the 534 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during September, 148 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 372 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 9 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 3 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 2 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During September, 1931 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during September stood at $10,- 
322,414; this was an increase of $2,098,340, or 
25.5 per cent, as compared with the total of 
$8,224,074 in August, 1931, but a decline of 
$770,606, or 7 per cent, in comparison with the 


aggregate of $11,093,020 recorded in Septem- 
ber last year. The cumulative total for the 
first nine months of this year ($86,898,267), 
was lower than in 1930 and other years of the 
record; in considering these data, it should, 
however, be noted that there has also been 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities September,| August, September, Cities September,| August, | September, 
1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Isiand..|............ Nil Nil Sarid. eset seek 13,308 11,503 40,647 
Nova Scotia.......... 179, 207 326,365 192, 862 Sault Ste. Marie... 21,380 201,345 54,125 
WESaAxe Stein 2 172,512 274, 865 186, 632 *Lorouto. vores 2,179, 430 1, 834, 752 1,854,398 
New Glasgow....... 1,275 350 4,130 York and East 
*Sydnoey ieee ee 5, 420 51,150 2,100 York Townships. 483,030 460,777 454,772 
New Brunswick..... 841, 469 170,670 52,330 Welland iii iced. % 48,582 12,990 42,050 
Fredericton......... 15,890 43,950 Nil Windsor scenes. 4,370 11, 235 1038, 625 
“Moncton ceases 81,900 32,335 15,755 East Windsor..... 750 2,100 25,423 
*Saint soon... oka. 743, 679 94,385 36,575 Riverside......... 1,200 3,280 11,120 
Quebee............... 4,494,401 2,540, 638 2,980,157 Sandwichs....02% 625 3,150 6,200 
*Montreal—*Maison- Walkerville....... 5,000 Nil 16,000 
NOUV. crete lob 8,374,719] 2,092,948! 2,550,667 Woodstock.......... 9,768 5,967 14, 237 
FQieboch kets) Wek 1,053, 702 251, 960 229,461 | Manitoba............ 204, 752 253,582 689,425 
Shawinigan Falls... 3,675 8, 760 17,720 ‘Brandon owe... 7,152 8,752 15,725 
*Sherbrooke......... 24,100 85,400 75,150 St. Boniface......... 5,200 21,680 5,650 
*Three Rivers....... 16, 755 28,025 4,885 *Winnipeg 04) 5, fan. 192,400 228,150 668,050 
*Westmount......... 21,450 73,550 102,274 || Saskatchewan....... 152,920 177, 780 839,131 
Ontario.............. 3,601,595 8,473,709 3,870,338 “Moose Jaw.......... 18, 900 2,610 48, 638 
Belleville........... , 600 9,600 ,175 *Reginag. (Ayn eek 39,525 64,095 314, 788 
‘Brantford: . jn.6 one: 29,048 6,912 53,771 *Saskatoon.......... 94,495 111,075 475,705 
Chatham........... 925 8,500 19,916 || Alberta............... 832, 888 580,904 1,129,112 
*Fort William........ 21,850 10,250 66, 950 *Calgary .2.itiuls sale 141, 184 203, 154 918,332 
te eee a 7,020. 19,070 20,398 *Kdmonton.......... 99,970 342,840 178,450 
PGuelph ee we ie 19, 135 19,458 27,880 Lethbridge......... 90,144 14,520 9,530 
*Hamilton...)..).\0.1. 226, 600 253,500 364,400 Medicine Hat....... 1,590 20,890 22,800 
*iingstoneensadee 30,399 28,810 33,123 | British Columbia.... 515, 182 700, 426 1,339, 665 
* Kitchener. 2.0... ..a04 40,535 56, 935 116,563 MmIOODS clea niee 6, 745 4,983 17,555 
“Tbondonrs. 4sy..0e.t 122,520 236,950 116,955 Nanaimo........... 2,375 1,175 5,325 
Niagara Falls....... 1,420 6, 487 37,680 } *New Westminster... 24,480 26, 050 26,915 
BNA Wa fends estas ce 16,585 20,505 8,125 Prince Rupert....... 3,290 16,000 7,870 
SOttawaye wisi 3. 74,015 165,655 156, 195 *Vancouver...)...0.. 449,335 571,530 1,142,707 
Owen Sound........ 6,450 ,000 30,500 North Vancouver... 725 7,580 8,730 
*Peterborough....... 8,555 20,338 102,605 *ViICLOLIn ieee 28, 232 73,108 130,563 
reortArthurlic 5.08 79,870 17,761 22,53 TL | 
Setratiordyts.. stew 31,915 6, 649 15,762 Total—61 Cities....] 10,322,414 8,224,074! 11,093,020 
*St. Catharines...... 35,950 32,440 30,073 
Ste Thomas. Vee) 2,205 1,790 19,135 *Total—35 Cities... 9,496,307 7,314,412} 10,207,342 





a very decided decline in wholesale costs of 
building materials, the Bureau’s index (1926 
=100) having fallen from 155.3 in the first 
three quarters of 1920, to 83.8 in the first nine 
months of the current year. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
800 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
approximately $3,200,000, and nearly 2,000 per- 
mits for other buildings valued at over $5,- 
900,000. In addition, Brantford, Galt and 
‘Lethbridge reported the authorization of en- 
gineering projects valued at $22,356, $53,000 
and $75,000, respectively. During August, au- 
thority was granted for the erection of about 
1,000 dwellings and 2,000 other buildings, 
estimated in each class to cost approximately 
$3,900,000. 

New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported increases in the estimated value of 
building as compared with August, 1931, that 
of $1,953,763, or 76.9 per cent in Quebec being 
most pronounced. Of the declines in the re- 
maining provinces, that of $248,016 or 42.7 
per cent in Alberta was greatest. 

‘As compared with September, 1930, there 
were gains of $789,139 and $1,514,244 in New 





Brunswick and Quebec, respectively. In the 
remaining provinces, there were reductions, of 
which that of $824,483 or 61.5 per cent in 
British Columbia was the largest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
registered higher totals of permits issued than 
in either the preceding month or the same 
month last year. In Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
on the other hand, there were decreases in both 
comparisons. Of the other centres, Moncton, 
Saint John, Quebec City, Galt, Port Arthur, 
Stratford, St. Catharines, York and East York 
Townships, Welland and Lethbridge showed 
increases as compared with both August, 1931, 
and September, 1930. 


Cumulative record for first nine months, 
1931—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for the 
corresponding period of 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first nine months of 
the: years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926=100). 
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Average 

Indexes of 

Indexes wholesale 

Value of Value of of value prices of 

permits permits of permits building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 

September | first nine | first nine | first nine 

months months months 

(1920=100) | (1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

1903p 10,322,414] 86,898, 267 90-4 83-8 
1930 11,093,020) 126,361,350 131-4 94-1 
1929), dee. 17,117,017} 186,011,017 193-5 99-6 
1928.90 .. 20,374,149] 165,621, 634 172-2 97-8 
1927 te. 14, 462, 243) 141,152,535 146-8 95+8 
1926). ees 11,047,503] 120,163,936 125-0 100-7 
1925): gee! 10,140,853] 98,364,181 102-3 104-2 
1924... 5%. 15,055,250] 96,817,333 100-7 108-3 
19032 ee 10,768,898] 108,319,972 112-7 111-7 
1932) Sea. 11,597,034] 116,778,450 121-5 108-5 
1971) anes 10,907,828] 88,573,442 92-1 126-8 
1920) Ses. 9,842,677| 96,146,278 100-0 155-3 





The aggregate for the first nine months 
of this year was 31.2 per cent less than in 
1930, and was also lower than the eleven-year 
average of $122,210,012, while the average in- 
dex numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials were much lower in 1931 than in any 
other year of the record. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
August and September, 1931, and September, 
1930. 


available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


The 35 cities for which records are 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by business transacted by the Office of 
the Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter July to September, 1931, showed only a 
nominal decline from that of the correspond- 
ing quarter last year, as there was a decrease 
oi 2 per cent in vacancies and of about 1 per 
cent in placements listed; the greater part 
of the net reduction in placements during the 
quarter under review occurred in farming and 
was due to the small demand for harvest 
workers in the Prairie Provinces. Fewer 
placements were also made in all other in- 
dustrial divisions, except construction and 
maintenance where a very substantial gain 
~ nearly counterbalanced the previous declines 
shown. This increase was entirely due to work 
provided on highways and other Government 
projects for the relief of unemployment. 
Provincially, Ontario and British Columbia 
reported increased vacancies and placements, 
all remaining provinces showing declines in 
both instances, except Alberta, where a slightly 
higher number of placements was recorded: 
The adverse change in Nova Scotia was very 
slight. 

From the chart on page 1235, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of September, it 
will be noticed that the curves of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
declined steadily throughout July and August, 
but followed an upward trend during Sep- 
tember, which was much more pronounced 
during the first half of the month than during 
the latter half, the level of each curve at the 
end of the quarter under review being lower 

36187—6 


than that shown at the close of the cor- 
responding quarter last year, vacancies show- 
ing a level 7 points below and placements 5 
points lower than that recorded at the close of 
September, 1930. During the period July to 
September, 1931, there was an average of 44-1 
vacancies and 42:3 placements for each one 
hundred applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 64-9 vacancies and 61-6 placements 
for each one hundred applications during the 
corresponding period last year. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,254, of 
applicants registered 2,846 and of placements 
registered 1,205, in contrast with the daily 
average of 1,278 vacancies, 1,971 applications 
and 1,214 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the corresponding quarter 
of 1930. 

During the three months, July to Septem- 
ber, 1931, the Offices reported that they had 
made 97,827 references of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 92,741 placements, of 
which 44,102 were in regular employment and 
48,639 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 32,550 were of men and 
11,552 of women, while casual work was found 
for 39,456 men and 9,183 women. Records for 
the corresponding quarter of 1930 showed 
93,453 placements, of which 61,904 were in 
regular employment and 31,549 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 181,096 men 
and 38,021 women, a total of 219,117 in con- 
trast with the registration of 151,715 persons 
during the same period in 1930. Employers 
notified the Service during the quarter July to 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry a ae emer raat Pe Sse tae 3 ees 
RQ n mR 
Ao i by a 
oO o fa} oO 
g a 3 a 
3 3 ® Ey 
> a fon a 
Manufacturing........................000- 277 
Animal'products edible,; senses re ee Cee ee Lene in 0 | = cree (fe tc ee ae 
Har and ite Products cco o0 228 Fad hasisa/ea tl Te ithe atte Pe Le lla eal des? Re Eee eRe 
Leather andiits! products (eter .cy he sOn eek | See ere yee, al cnc cet dey] eee iar 
hunaber ind its products isi oy. ccciet see ie MMe| eases tw Lil cers tan eee tee teen 
Musicaleinstruments 3} 0) 5: Succa sere eee | eee eeereea | ee Sc) meee) oh SGT aie ok 2 OOH sepa eS faa 
Palp'and paper products: iiss i iess ccna eee | PREG toro pente ts 2 i 
Rubber product wlitisad visite: Boeke sc MN seks eet ete ce a]! SuemesTS Sg MRM eo 0 sb oaE Send See Jew 
Mextilewmroductse cay acne ee eee eee 
Plant products,,edible, ..: ove. ena mene 
Plantsproducts? n6isicae Pee Ae ek, en ae oe * 
Wood" distillates: 5 c4cc cds seks e te he Oe ee oe pene ny 1, ee eal AR MONE gear ane eee Ceeeaaen eres 
Chomicil and allied products 3:01... o:4 aleeemahic sce ek kc facet Poe eA ORI 
Uloy, class aad stone cis. Fee io eke I, OE ek cL Lee Ran 39 
Fleet current xi hid... sss os.c> eee ek cee ee en de eee tee ay 
Hleetric Qpparatye iii .ai ees oe ka od ac et ee oe 1 eae ease 
Tron and steel productal.§ 4. 6.9. ,35,.. ee Lae OOS orale PUG, 61 
Noaserrous metal products). 422 1. 4d.sle sea aenan noah talon. | ate | cae take 
Mineral producte cic. tcc 35 eae emes ae cee nn ee eee Pe eos | ey 
Miscellanoousis«ox: 2G. 00 5.5855 Ae pe pe ee eas 13 
Dorgings see), a ee Se AR 158 159 692 
Fishing and Hunting..................... ‘ov SC) SM EN POPE k Dani 2 AD Meets lak eg gMRSe ent (AO So EE 
PSPS ha gah cea ecia aud tee ayo ccc 136 47 38 175 
MNEs edo net. A |, Emr ha IE ole ed amet a ie 15 
REN 2 Fe She: on: x'h’oa Wadkeus “ob Ath SERS + ES AA eee Abs Voce hl: Gk ae CAT RAR Rao TR 
Metallic Oreai..wates alte nie tee ee Ce ee, Poe eee Se Pr 12 
Bionsmetallig droasece tk det dees Pe eee ses ss leet DO de 
Conimndinication |. 08. Py Fe a ae” NR ear leery 
Transportation ’.;..... 2.0. ....5+0-5.000 sou 28 22 3 
Forwarding and storage................-- 2 12 1 
Railway......... pats: 3 Malede SAR Deer nn MEE ie wempclive'. «.<(ece cUSIiaees ote, 
Shipping and stevedoring................. 2 
PETA. . SOLA: 1s. TR ae | OL). ee Siesta eet ser miMee ee 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 788 88 45 811 
Ratlwayte. . S71 ape She, eae ee 74S aC) aaa Lo) re Se eee nce litcttse ca Pea. lee et kaaG hee 
Eli glwayye nck chee rec: ace ee eee 705 55 31 162 
Building and other................. Pets 4 60 33 14 649 
OOEVICES oF, yagh cau ceive Wat ot ee 1,129 1,635) 298 3,066 
Governmental Tansee ee ee 22 240 3 4 
Hotel and restaurantes: want ee. eee 23 32 13 315 
ProlessiOndl. | erccteet ie ee 54 57 a 151 
Nécreationall aie. beside i ree 38 12 4 16 
Personal 09 fed ae nea, ee eee ee 126 342 12 2371 
Fiouseholdt, : 2207. .Ae ti ee 857 951 170 339 
Harm household... lsccinmeseis, gute ome. EOE ded 1 
PERAO A Oe. Bete UR ya ee ee ee 88 % 8 180 
FRGLAILY teciac tka: SA ie Mus, any eee a ee 70 63 7 67 
WV ROIGSAIG oes, coc eee sees ds eee 18 14 1 113 
MIRGUCE ccc aden -ckte v s e e 20 Rit MANS ante alel oep 4 oeseek: 
All: Industries. 222.4, io... 2,278| 1,050) 1,107) 2,996 467 5,135 485) 49,975 |14, 796/23, 790 
ME Ss ear en ee, eee, eee Tae yar) 997 287 709} 2,420] 2,147 191/29, 781] 9,553)/20, 012 
Wormers: 1.5, «fea tewar (et a, ee ine 951 633] 1,093 180 884) 2,715] 1,908 294)11,194] 5,243) 3,778 








September, 1931, of 96,557 vacancies, of which In another section of this issue will be found 
72,728 were for men and 23,829 for women, as a report in detail of the transactions of the 
compared with 98,390 opportunities for work Employment Offices for the month of Sep- 
during the corresponding period a year ago. tember, 1931. 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
3 g 3 g g it 
— ty — be om ) hy ™ 
5 a S) a 3) 8 a 5 3S 7 5 8 =e 
cine aa RS OS ru EO ie le de ag a4 ee sO i 
8 b) a 8 By a g Ey a a By a 3 By a 
> loa é) > faa oO ma ea} ie) > fan oO > jac oO 
86 18 65 137 13 121 164 55 108 247 198 433 3, 884 2,593 1,217 
8 2 6 17 il 16 3 es eet: 30 11 18 145 58 82 
1 Disa 4 1 P| ac hese: Ol eR 1 toca s 8 4 5 
5 3 2 Oe eee, 9 1 tl epee arn (ah He ek ody wm Gal at 26 Rais 
CANS SENG. Lt eete CORN Re, cute NE eect 3 22 15 7 53 39 9 340 253 69 
De et Rearabe, Ft) ROR ere Orta TO AEEO EE ches Arete terStoa Ii crores a Reo |Get BSA Ee Aeon be | 5 A ae aie 3 28 12 17 
4 ] [9 acento insite Ga Ai ices cl gers tee. 2h hs eae (eee 11 3 6 192 122 Bl 
pit Oe beers les ee es eek EO ee? a eee BAe: 5 lee A ew | ed eae ed ne One we i Lames nie 16 12 3 
18 3 Tole g. Seale acts | 8 ee 7A le, eee Z 10 § 4 235) 124 88 
aH bl hes, 32 ae ee 10 15 1 HB} 24 5 19 30 17 17. 1,400 1,164 225 
2) 1 1 7 AG 7 EARS ARE leu ls Eenep ea | (aCe oa 1A (enn oem D0 a [eam ae 39 19 15 
Fucicere Be cet RD Ie cence Wes Gear toe ie aE a |e ee (0) HON sare es BN cee ia wie che [ieee es eee s.r eee 103 28 75 
Set eyed Ie Ae he ert Mn ea Neate taconite Al leer is Ad leche, aah 4 co Wes a AP ot ee 100 (il 25 
Lhe 1 DY | Wea-eaeene 3 17 9 5 4 3 » 1 144 88 52 
Diet lay ot 3 25 1 SEN. Se co tear ||. Aiea | (oa 23). ate 23 83 31 52 
SA ech Rue STORER (tO Gee i seal ah ec ace eStet Bey Brea a RE cas At cdl |, Oe ad ee Dest gteeee 1 163 95 45 
24 5 20 oe 8 24 52 19 82 50 8 4] 575 285 269 
] PAPE Pe HIS e Ges esos See Tle Bey SS 2 eee! (a Pennie OM Ge knatea fe ce ha 54 40 13 
3 Ties ae S| eee... “ 3 4 23 13 10 153 50 99 
5 1 be Bott cen & Amoi cl fd ack 6 cath (obec eaenD Gl (ceo cee eh (ne 4 Oise see ao 20 a 
& Uta catia nate eee coy WAP R AAPA ek AIRE 5 Se ses 9$ 05 ae eee 1,519 1,389 46. 
3 SRS... scan lc MaDe ee EET ee eee ERM ERIEME:, sleek: 3 1 2 6 4 2 
2,686 2,481 243 3,163 25706h 86 4,428 4,252 212 463 372 82} 16,076) 13,211 2, 68h 
§ Se 28 18 12 304 297 8 33 28 2 524 493 27 
a De 5, - Dit 17 12 297 294 4 3 leat wae 347 334 16 
4 rome SA 1 14 |e at (yak he eal Ina i | URS Bd 29 25 2 160 151 a 
PAS AA ELEM OD «ait hd GILARTA Ls Silo teticicee | eae ee Oe REE 22 7 3 Obl, cute ara bea | cree eer 17 8 8 
SA x RE Sale Ne Se! ethene Oa 2a] ee OO tes See ee Re ee AS A 3 2 1 33 16 17 
24 12 15 85 : rb) 47 6 4y 167 13 90 652 140 500 
Ai 10 13 81 5 GD 45 6 39 62 3 46 437 73 359 
BE < ERTS RANE Sos EUM oy SER 4 Cl ction’ || conte aoe ee aren 26 4 21 48 12 * 35 
BP i ad PAIR Meret Fes iets SE AT Reh UE 6 STE Hg Ta Tm rarer pele en: 29 6 23 148 53 89 
PA ly aah PAR diet OE lar Peas del We eke A Fl ne 2 7c] st Coes ARM |e ees oe et a 19 2 17 
3,993 61%) 3,381 2,018 806) 1,465 7,186 2,974| 4,212 9,361 4,544 4,683) 41,538] 13,942] 27,370 
165 135 30 529 340 144 152 LORI 286 200 76 1,544 1 egy U3 274 
Bakoo 381) 2,756 1,702 439) 1,264 alles 1,238] 3,892 8,344 4,146 4,092} 33,826 8,796] 24,910 
693 g4 595 88 Hf 61 1,901 1,581 320 731 198 515 6,168 3,931 2,186 
3,766 1,252| 2,408 2,441 1,042) 1,303 1,782 $83 776 2,508 821 1,662) 30,228) 11,765) 15,382 
LT is a is 105 3 102 42 4] 1 465 11 459 1,668 710 959 
242 197 54 62 48 13 62 64 1 161 105 49 Pay As: 1,588 302 
48 27 ae 143 117 17 60 16 44 54 32 21 982 448 468: 
732 13 718 Ht 0) ee cee 56 40 38 oe 90 28 62 1,669 238 1,414 
172 g 162 555 9 544 295 13 282 548 40 507 4,774 376 4,362 
2,910 775| 1,443 1,277 663. 570 924 495 410 1,179 594 564]; 18,018 7,583 7,873 
247 Qo Tea 243 202 369 351 il tt LL bape ten ies, 934 822 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
8, employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
‘month. a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
September, 1931, is reproduced below. ; The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The em- 
ployment situation in the United States 1s 
further indicated by unemployment percent- 
ages based on statistics compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, the 
source of these statistics being returns ob- 
tained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
September, 1931, and prevl1ous months are 


reproduced below. 
Great Britain 


Employment during September showed, on 


the whole, a further decline. te ‘eae 
1 in the building trade, in pubic 
Spa esting and in the brick, tile, 


- works contracting, - 
artificial stone and cement, glass, and iron 


and steel industries. Unemployment also in- 
creased in the engineering, paper, cotton, silk 
and artificial silk, and jute trades, in textile 
bleaching and finishing, in the tailoring and 
distributive trades, and in shipping, hotel, 
restaurant and boarding-house services. 

There was a further improvement in coal 
mining, and the numbers unemployed also 
decreased in the pottery, motor vehicle, wool 
textile, carpet, hosiery, and leather trades, 
and in dock and harbour service. 

The decline was experienced in all areas 
except the Midlands and Northeastern Divi- 
sions, Employment remained moderate in 
London and the Southern areas and very bad 
in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000 insured against unemploy- 
toent in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at September 
21, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 23-2, 
as compared with 22-7 at August 24, 1931, 
and with 17-6 at September 22, 1930. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at September 
21, 1931, was 17-9, as compared with 17-3 at 


August 24, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5:3, as compared with 
5:4. For males alone the percentage at Sep- 
tember 21, 1931, was 24-3, and for females 
20-4; at August 24, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 23:7 and 20:0. 

At September 21, 1931, the numbers of 
persons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 2,044,482 wholly 


“unemployed, 654,755 temporarily stopped, and 


112,378 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,811,615. This was 77,833 more 
than a month before, and 701,957 more than 
a year before. The total included 2,045,715 
ee 76,825 boys, 627,628 women, and 61,447 
girls, 

The 2,044,482 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,363,300 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions conditions for the re- 
ceipt of unemployment benefit; 571,070 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
110,110 uninsured persons. The wholly un- 
employed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,855,512, included 270,605 men, 6,518 boys, 
59,168 women and 3,550 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 21, 1931, 
was 2,885,268, and at September 28, 1931, it 
was 2,896,989. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the US. 
Department of Labour reports the changes in 
employment and pay-roll totals in September, 
1931, as compared with August, based on 
returns made by 47,521 establishments in 15 
major industrial groups, having in September, 
4,707,018 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $104.303,613. 

The combined total of these 15 industrial 
groups shows an increase of 0:8 per cent in 
employment from August to September and 
a decrease of 2:8 per cent in earnings. This 
decrease in earnings from August to September 
is partly due to the wide observance of the 
Labour Day holiday, which falling in the pay 
period reported by many companies, materially 
affected the earnings of the employees in the 
reporting establishments, 

Five of the 15 industrial groups surveyed 
reported increased employment in September 
as compared with August. The increase shown 
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in 4 of these groups (anthracite mining, bitu- 
minous coal mining, retail trade, and canning 
and preserving) were especially marked. The 
dyeing and cleaning group also reported a gain 
in number of employees over the month 
interval. 

While decreased employment was shown in 
the 10 remaining industrial groups surveyed, 
in six instances (manufacturing, metalliferous 
mining, telephone and telegraph, electric-rail- 
road operation, wholesale trade, and laundries) 
the decrease was 1 per cent or less. The re- 
maining groups reporting decreased employ- 
ment (quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, power, light, and 
water, and hotels) showed slightly greater 
losses from August to September. 


A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of June and July, 1931, and therefore 
cannot be included in the general statement 
for the month of September. The number 
of employees of Class I railroads as at July 
15, totalled 1,294,392, representing a decrease 
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of 0-6 per cent since June 15. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of July was 
$176,449,287, representing an increase over the 
previous month of 0:6 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall of 
1927, the American Federation of Labor has 
compiled statistics each month which indicate 
the percentage of unemployed union members 
in 24 representative ‘cities of the United States. 
These figures are included in the monthly 
review of industrial and economic conditions 
which is given in the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness, published by the Federation. In Sep- 
tember, 1928, the proportion of unemployed 
union members was 10 per cent; in Septem- 
ber, 1929, 10 per cent; in September, 1930, 21 
per cent; in September, 1931, 19-5 per cent. 
The percentages since the beginning of 1931 
are as follows: January, 19-8; February, 19; 
March, 18-1; April, 17-7; May, 17-1; June, 
18-2; July, 18-8; August, 19:2; September, 
19-5. . 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,600,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States on October 19. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1980, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 883. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of -any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(ob) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 


per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. I 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remode!- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 


With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
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able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are general accepted as current from 
time to time during the ‘continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they: are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour. 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 


Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 


saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letters boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
eustom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of -the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
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ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the later. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a fox building at the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute, Hull, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Messrs, Edward Brunet & Son, 
Hull, P.Q. Date of contract, October 20, 1931. 
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Amount of contract, $4,883. 
schedule in the 
follows :— 


A fair wages 


was. inserted contract as 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per | per 

day |week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 90 8 44 
HM lectricians.)-..: «ttle ee enemies 0 80 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............-. 0 70 8 44 
BPlosterersicn csc oe 1 00 8 44 
Waters arte olcomeddel eee eres 0 75 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 1 05 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 1 00 8 44 
abourers?), 4.0: eA GO%, Ged oneese et 0 45 8 44 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of alterations to Craig Street 
Armoury, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. R. & E. J. Ryan, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 3, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $3,484. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Heurs 
Trade of class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Cementstinish CLs... teen enn 0 75 8 
Garpentersae.:. «iid. deere? aeaaes 0 75 8 
Plasterers. 2 4. ..0«choee send eee ee 0 85 8 
ATG OLS isos, sia Bia nde ateas cau 0 75 8 
Ordmary labourers. 7. 2:efoerurr 0 40 8 
Construction of Physics Building, Royal 
Military College, Kingston, Ont. Name of 


contractors, Messrs. Angus Robertson (Ont.) 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1931. Amount of contract, $14,757. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 10 8 
Warpentersiticcimes actin eee eae 0 90 8 
Gemontmnishérss islet. aan oe 0 60 8 
IGCCELCY ANS. 1.5 ccs pe Sooke on nese ee 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Pilaaterers .0c3 Td eee 1 10 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
WR DOUTCTS BA. eel heen. ss Lage iee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 


a ee ee eee ee eae 
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DEPARTMENT oF PusLic Works 
Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to wharves at 
William Head Quarantine Station, Nanaimo 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria 
Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 26, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,701.19. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


8eee——os—aO0nana@wTw*w#“namna@am@wwsqTwwoTrTNOOT909T09RAASSeeeeeDDDTDG 
Rates 


Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
Posse eens land aceon diem oak barton ele 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 25 8 
Hngineeney 4. cetied lo ice tee ae 1 124 8 
PAG Griver MAN cn. oc. uy Ate. oe 1 00 8 
Pile driver boom man............. 1 064 8: 
Bridgvenianta-ae ose. ee ee 1 00 8 
HMimaberment... aa mae Lee op 1 00 8 
Bivenaay. ju 2 cet, aah: Seder A cv U0 0 68% 8 
POUBC DD ie a iad satin las in eee on 0 50 8 


Construction of partitions and other work 
in the Public Building at Calgary, Alberta. 
Name of contractors, Buchan Construction 
Company, Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, 
October 21, 1931. Amount of contract, $15,800. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract. 


SSS ee 
TFT lI 














2 Rates Tours” 4 

Trade or class of labour of wages: | of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $1 45 8 
Plasterers 2 ba, lth. Mek coe ced benicde 1 40 8 
0 75 8 
1 374 8 
f 25 8 
0 50 8 
1 124 8 
0 50 8 
110 8 
0 65 8 
1 00 8 
0 90 8 
0 80 8 
0 60 8 
0 50 8 
0 50 8 
0 50 8 
0 50 8 
0 50 8 
0 50 8 
1 00 a 8 

er yar 
SCRE dope ee eh se ‘ 0 07 


Construction of an addition on east side, 
enlarging the approach of the wharf at Vic- 
toria, P.E.I. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
K. A. and E. W. Webster, Morell, P.EI. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,712. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per per | per 

hour day | week 

‘Tim bermena,.4+-ceerwt oe mere ea es $0 424 8 48 
Cavoenters..0) toys. cen ee 0 55 8 48 
MSINeMeN. 6 tL ek. - ae Ree ee 0 50 8 48 
Blacksmith see carer ett eee 0 50 8 48 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 48 
Thabourers'...\ vt. .<peieveden atc 0 35 8 48 
Driver, horse and cart............ 0 55 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 70 8 48 





Construction of repairs and painting Public 
Building, Sydney Mines, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Gates Contracting Co., Ltd. Kent- 
ville, N.S. Date of contract, October 13, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $9,457. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of lakour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per per | per 

hour day | week 
Concrete workers................. $0 35 8 48 
Stonemasons ya, see ae ea 0 80 8 48 
pione.cutters. ra.4e... ae . Pee oe 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers...... 0 80 8 48 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 48 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 60 8 48 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 40 8 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 50 8 48 
Merrazzo layers. Seat) eee ee 0 80 8 48 
Terrazzo layers, helpers........... 0 40 8 48 
Marble setters ato.s) eee 0 80 8 48 
Vulewsettéers. 7/7. VGPACH Mi: 0 80 8 48 
HeGhere, 1igti hy! te we dretetes tc 0 55 8 48 
A aaCOTONG |..1.,.vagst Mae cae ate 0 80 8 48 
Plasterers’ helpers................ 0 40 8 | 48 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 48 
Wabourers)....i0 2U. eee ee 0 35 8 48 
river, one horse and cart........ 0 55 8 48 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 0 70 8 48 
Motor Muck driver... occ eee 0 40 8 48 





Re-roofing, etc., of Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, West- 
ern Steel Products, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $16,081. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 123 8 
Sheet metal] workers’ helpers....... 0 75 8 
Rooters; (patent): .20005 a 0 90 8 
abourers.d Feb. ctr hd. osehey thane 0 50 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 25 8 
Motor truck’driver: see eee. aoe 0 50 8 
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Construction of a public building at Perth, 
Ont. Name of contractor, John Davidson, 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. Date of contract, October 
26, 1931. Amount of contract, $61,950 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages oflabour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 70 8 
SGONOMASOHSI SAA! niece hie. 1 00 8 
PLONE DULLES, <u: won. Waneve, cts eas 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 990 8 
Carpentersand joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 
EITAZZO IAYCTS...- cree 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
TStDere, ADSL... daemon es 0 70 8 
PROLerers, Uke dv aaah ae ee ee 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..... 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Hilocegemns, eke Sob 0 70 8 
Tea bo unreris.deaieincck cei nee cd eee 0 40 8 
Driver, one horse and ecart......... 0 60 8 
Driver, two horses and waggon.... 0 80 8 
Motontruclkdrivene un.) an. ee 0 45 8 


Construction of repairs to east pier at 
Kingsville, Essex Co., Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction 
Company of Canada, Litd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $19,626.33. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


ee ee 
SoS 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
WRERCNTEr Sty Se te hi CER $0 70 8 
wimboermien)... Wma. ci. fe 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths! / seme aan eel 0 60 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 65 8 
Ue sOriger (3:0) awe OES os 0 65 8 
PE OULCI Cs») J co dees Gane Piccard! 0 40 8 
Man, team and wagon.............. 0 75 8 


Construction of wharf repairs at Douglas- 
town, Caspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
A. E. Pelletier, St, Octave, P.Q., and Cyrinus 
Simard, Price, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
28, 1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,037. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— . 


——ooe————S—S—S—S—S— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not moe 
than than 
; per hour per day 
MOPED OPEN Toi tv /) eT! nla le $0 423 8 
Carpenter” 2... acral, gy 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths 20el anyaerd.. te < 0 50 8 
Blacksmith helper... seis «cas. one 0 40 8 
Engineer (hoist)................... 0 50 8 
Teamster and team................ 0 70 8 
Walourens: J- 4 ae ie ee eee 0 35 8 


Reconstruction of 314 lineal feet of frontage 
of Queen’s wharf, together with necessary 
dredging of the approach thereto, Port Hope, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The R. C. Huff- 
man ‘Construction Co. of Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 
30, 1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$19,866.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Canada, 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
BlacksmivHarte),-- ce eee $0 60 8 
IB Oa MOOT, dl. ne ae 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
IVORY: 1... oes: MERLE ae een 125 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 70 8 
Rineinenr ee Mere cee eee 0 45 8 
ME WOURCHS 4 Arvigo seer ae Tee 0 40 8 
Quarty-raen §.4q) we ie ee 0 45 8 
Team, man and wagon............. OPTS 8 
ERIN Derm Gnes.// peer wea eae eee 0 50 8 
Conerete finishers........|......... 0 60 8 
Motor truck driver (5 tons)........ 2 50 8 
Motor truck driver (1 and 2 tons)... 1 50 8 





Construction of a public building at Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Noel Gagne, Jonquiere, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$17,925 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Gementfinishers eee ee $0 75 8 
Bricklayers and hollow tile setters. 1 20 8 
Stonemasons: Sees oases 1 20 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Roofers ‘felt and gravel’........... 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 85 8 
Metalelatkersats aster eee ae 1 00 8 
Plasteréray 4 mae Bet Ay icc 1 05 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
‘TLernazzo layers ek ok eae 0 90 8 
Marblese thers sisal ene 1 20 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Hilectricians@s ene eee ated 0 90 8 
Labourers $4 Anesth Be ne ee 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 40 8 





Reconstruction of a wharf at Cap St. Ignace, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Jos, P. 
Plamondon, Giffard, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $15,979. 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


A fair wages schedule 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenter jOmersiqni ts aaa oes - $0 55 8 
Wmbermien ste oe uo o gee eee ae 0 424 8 
Tiahbourers: see cee een eee 0 35 8 
ngimemen (hoist) teen en. sss eee 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths. aiereses oes ees. a 0 50 8 
Drill rimnerve aor eee ne 0 45 8 
Fireman is Sos ee ene Maaco 0 40 8 
Ouarryinanin regen hs cote 0 35 8 
Driver horse andicart. 2. -aauedee 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at L’Islet, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Dumont and Damours, 
Riviere du Loup, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $3,390. A fair wages schedule was 
insterted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not les not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@Warpenter-jOMeIa cceca se fees wee $0 55 8 
Aiea ores a ankeis eae pereent hyve ttt Mies 0 424 ye: 
IO OUP OR its cee eae eI eee 0 35 8 
Hnsimenian (hoist) 2h. .is sine ates elas 0 50 8 
IBlsekenaith oe) ee ee ara, 8 0 50 8 
rilinunner eee . ote ee 0 40 8 
FiPeman + ecco Me eee 0 40 8 
QOUATEYINAN etic. Pee eee eee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Construction, renovations and repairs to 


quarantine station at Grosse Isle, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Emile Plante, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 28, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $2,923.88. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not les not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Concrete workers),.......:+:..:.+- P80 35 A 8 : 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 
athers; metals Wee. ..kee 2 oak 0 55 8 
plasterers. Oi: Cigna te a 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers, .4.....2...<%3.- 0 45 8 
Painters‘and glaziers) ...).... ae 0 55 8 
Labourer ae. a eee ec eee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse’and cart... )......... 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Construction of repairs to wharf and pro- 
tecting pilework, Father Point, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Farley & Grant, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 5, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,257.75. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer................ $0 65 8 
Pile driver fireman................ 0 40 8 
Pileidrivericrewatemcerene cere 0 424 8 
Carpentersets nk. Aa eee 0 55 8 
‘Pim Werniven. Reta. herpes re 0 423 8 
Blacksmith? | Swe ek ode ones 0 50 8 
Labourers. 4. .eee aoe tea 0 35 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at Clarke 
City, P.Q. Name of contractors, Francois 
Belley and George Villeneuve, of Pointe au 
Pic, and George Lajoie, of Riviere Maillous, 
PQ) ‘Date Yot. contract: October "5 -wiveu 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,428.60. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. 8 
TimbermMens: oi. tec eae eae ae eee 0 42% 8 
[ia bourers). io esse ae cee 0 45 8 
Hoistienginemans. .ang-- ek ane 0 50 8 
Blacksnvi this 2rasciice earaciets erence ae 0 50 8 
Drilliruneriis. 6.2 0 belles Seers cee 0 40 8 
BATEMAN has Ale. 6 pages tease hao ae 0 40 8 
QuarEyAIMaln. ts soecn «hme teas eee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Construction of a timber cribwork wall and 
fender boom at Goderich, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Kelly Construction Company, Toron- 
to, Ont. Date of contract, October 28, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $6,254. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Canpencers. 33 tebe Sea nel ee $0 70 8 
Timberimvens; fae. seks vwsseise Sorat 0 50 8 
IBIaCKS IIb Des ate ch eee ein tan 0 60 8 
TL DOURCTS LI stkts, s ceeet ten ce oaks 0 40 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 65 8 
IW IPOMMCN Ae. eo ns cs oa ol oa 0 45 8 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 305, “King Edward.” 
Name of contractors, Davie Shipyards, Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 4, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$4,685. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening channel from deep water in Lake 
St. Peter, Louiseville, Maskinonge Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, St. Francis River Dredg- 
ing Company, Pierreville, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 20, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,500. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Interwor fittings, etc.) 
‘ 3 Z : - Rat isl 
_ Construction and installation of interior fit- Wendie or ches ol Abeer of ne of ie beae 
tings in public building at Shubenacadie, NS. pik me 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and Gate ges ot 
: per hour per day 
School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, -Ont. Steam roller operators............. $0 75 8 
Date of contract, October 5, 1931. Amount Drill runners oe ou Eb eae nares 0 50 8 
“py a ADOUTOES 420) F518 pee CeIn) «, Sane 0 35 8 
of contract, $839. The “B” labour conditions Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
were inserted in the contract. Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 80 8 
_ Construction and installation of interior fit- Re eee Gromer dt ees We 3 
tings in the public building at Drumheller, Man, team and wagon.............. 0 80 8 
Alta. Name of contractors, A. B. Cushing Firemen | 088 3 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, Locomotive crane operators........| 0 80 8 
Drackidriversy \ aso iat Mees 0 40 8 


October 5, 1931. Amount of contract, $2,500. 
the “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


DrEpaRTMENT OF RatLways AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a pile Dock on west side 
of Welland Ship Canal at Westchester Avenue, 
St. Catharines, Ont., and a Turning Basin in 
front of such Dock. Name of contractors, 
Aiken, Inness & MacLachlan, Ltd., St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. Date of contract, October 10, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$47,570. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
General blacksmiths............... $0 60 8 
Carpenters. en. CSR ake 0 90 8 
Cableway and dragline operators... 1°20 8 
ATU Oriver usc een eee 0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 60 8 
Concrete ‘finishers: ..:.2J..:.00)so8-4 0 60 8 
FHilectriciangs: ares eb vad ce eee 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... OFD5 8 
Hiremen, loco. crane. ...a...--ei..6 > « 0 45 8 
Firemen, stationary (qual.)........ 0 45 8 
Steam hoist or derrick runners..... 0 75 8 
Electric hoist runners.............. 0 60 8 
Loco. crane operators.....3........ 0 80 8 
HE ADOULCESs se ca Ge race cies 0 40 8 
Dineen’ ee: fae wee Be eee eee =e ONGO 8 
Maehinists 80 tO 28 tient ce 0 75 8 
Pamters:iu si 8, Ree eee ee 0 80 8 
Powdermen (blasters).............. 0 45 8 
IU PIG Iee «ss cae ect Suances 0 45 8 
IRIZReLS: hee acannon as 0 65 8 
DWAILCHINEN® wee ee nee ee oe ore 0 45 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 20 8 
Granemencdcccdate eee <a ee 3 0 96 8 
BALSMen .ciansaadeuiek ee ae oe 0 72 8 
SPOSTUSLCTS 4 Men meio mie ie crecr 0 40 8 
Welders and burners............:.. 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 75 8 


Repairing of macadamized roadway on 
Chapel Street, Thorold, Ont., between Clare- 
mont Street and St. David’s Road, and the 
easing of roadway curves at N.E. corner = of 
Chapel and St. Peter Streets, Thorold, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Hill and Sibald, Ltd., 
Thorold, Ont. Date of contract, October 14, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$1,291.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Placing of five earth and clay fills to form 
highway crossings across the Welland Ship 
Canal at St. Catharines, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Michael J. Malloy, St. Catharines, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 24, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,750. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
WADOULEES Is)... leet ee, ea ee $0 40 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 20 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 96 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 72 8 
Driver team and wagon............ 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 75 8 
LUSH SEN TaN SS Ney eel ama eit re Si os a 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operators........ 0 80 8 
PURUOKTORAV CLS: ee. stolen. See et tes 0 40 8 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 

Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of order Amount 





Mak ng metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.| $ 1,244 20 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, dater, etc.— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 212 45 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 

Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q........... 529 60 

Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont....... 340 00 

Badge & Specialty Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 139 61 

J: Hi Lortie Rerd.; MontrealsPOre.7 202 50 

Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 374 87 

Workman Uniform Co., Montreal, P.Q...... 166 40 

Red. Devlin & Co.7 Ottawa,Ont 20.4"... 745 00 

Jas. Coristine, Montreal, P.Q............... 763 80 
Ma fittings— 

W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. BAN 800 00 
He Richardson & Co., St. Mary’ 8, Giatins. 4: 572 00 
cales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 462 40 
Stamping ink and pads— 

J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. 269 36 

Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 90 00 
Letter boxes, etc.— 

F. H. Plant, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 404 00 

Capital Brass, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 585 84 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 457 60 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of Canada, in connection with 
all agreements made by the Government in- 
volving the grant of Dominion public funds 
in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guar- 
antee for any of the purposes mentioned. 
Under this authority, fair wages conditions 
are prepared from time to time in the Depart- 
insertion in contracts 
awarded by the Harbour Commission through- 
out Canada. 


ment of Labour for 


The labour conditions in ques- 
tion are similar to those which are applicable 
to contracts awarded by the several depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government and take 
the form of either the General Fair Wages 
Clause or a fair wages schedule. 

The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following construction con- 
tract was executed by the Saint John Harbour 
Commissioners under the above-mentioned 
conditions :— 





Halifax Harbour Commissioners 


Construction of a frost-proof concrete floor 
(second floor) in Pier 2 of the Halifax Ocean 
Terminals, Halifax, NS. Name of contrac- 
tors, Brookfield Brothers Construction Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 26, 1931. Amount of contract, $47,476.36. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Hours 














Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 73 8 44 
Painters and decorators........... 0 73 8 44 
Mai lvyretaciitis sevice eee ee ereeree 0 73 8 44 
Cement plasterers. 2st]... ala... 1 00 8 44 
Tile setters.) sets See et ee y hes 8 44 
Bricklayers! ees Ue cee. eee id hs) 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 85 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... ORS 8 44 
Hilectricalworkers?..004) “2... 1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 1 00 8 44 
Blacksmittie mene. ciasea eee: 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Roofers: ceed eva: See eree 0 65 8 48 
Rootersubelpets: sae 44 cxo saa 0 40 8 48 
Cement floor finishers............. 0 60 8 48 
rocky river ssc.i\ ask uc Re EE: 0 40 8 48 
Mabourers 2..h ick ch PNA EU sect: 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............ 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver.......... 7 00 8 48 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HALirax, Nova Scotia—A CERTAIN JOB PRINT- 
ING OFFICE AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINT- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, 
Loca No. 330. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 23, 1931, 
to May 23, 1932, and from year to year there- 


after until either party gives notice 60 days 
before the expiration date. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, with the following exception: 


Regular hours and overtime are the same as 
before, that is 8 hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime, but it is provided in this agreement 
that if the employer decides to have a 5-day 
week of 44 hours, the union will not demand 
overtime pay for the extra time over 8 hours 
required each day to make up the 4 hours not 
worked on Saturday. 


The wages are the same as previously in 
effect, that is from $25 to $30 per week for 
Journeymen pressmen and $18 for platen assist- 
ants (feeders). 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
AND CERTAIN BookK AND Jos FIRMS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 139. 


This agreement came into effect August 1, 
1930, for one year, but has been renewed to 
August 1, 1932. 


Only local union members to be employed, 
and employers agree to respect the union con- 
stitution. 


Hours: in newspaper offices 48 per week for 


day work and 45 per week for night work; in 
book and job offices 44 per week. 
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Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours, double time thereafter; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week for journeymen: foreman 
and machinist operators $40; linotype operators, 
band compositors, stonemen and floor men $35. 

One apprentice allowed to every three jour- 
neymen or fraction thereof employed. Appren- 
tices must be at least 16 years of age and will 
serve five years. Provision is made for appren- 
tices to learn all branches of the trade, and 
they are to be examined yearly before the local 
committee on apprentices. , 

Journeymen may serve machine apprentice- 
ships of twelve weeks at not less than two-thirds 
the prevailing rate of wages. : 

One week’s notice of leaving or of discharge 
to be given. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work received from or destined 
for unfair offices. 

A joint standing committee of two repre- 
sentatives of each party will be appointed for 
the settlement of all disputes. If this committee 
cannot agree, a board of arbitration consisting 
of two members of each party and a fifth 
chosen by them will be formed, the decision of 
this board to be final and binding. 


LONDON, ONTARIO.—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 133. 

The agreement which came into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1925, page 829, was renewed 
in January, 1928, for a period of three years 
and has again been renewed to be in effect from 
January 1, 1931, to January 1, 1934. The hours 
and wages provided therein are as follows:— 

Hours: 44 per week for day work and 42 
for night work. 

Wages for journeymen: $38 per week for day 
work and $41 for night work. 


Sautt Ste. Martz, Onrarto—A Certain Jor 
PRINTING FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, Locan No. 702. 


Agreement to be in effect from May P7931, 
to May 17, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
employer will respect the union constitution. 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: Time and one-half. 


Wages: hand compositors, make-ups, proof- 
readers, machinists and other journeymen $35 
per week for day work and $37 for night 
work. Machinist operators to be paid 50 cents 
extra per week for every machine cared for. 
Foremen to receive $2 per week extra. 

Apprentices to be paid $7 per week for first 
year, $10 during second year, $13 during third 
year, $14.50 during first half of fourth year. 
$16 during second half, $19 durine first half 
of fifth year, $23 during second half. 

One apprentice allowed for every 5 journey- 
men employed. Apprentices must be at least 
16 years of age, and are to complete the course 
in printing of the international union. They 
will be examined yearly before the local appren- 
ticeship committee, 

Learners on machines are to be either jour- 
neymen or fifth-year apprentices. Thé period 
of learning will be six months and they will 
be paid from $20 per week for first month to 
$32 during sixth month and $2 extra per week 
for night work. 


A joint stariding committee of two representa- 
tives of each party will be appointed for the 
settlement of all disputes. If this committee 
cannot agree, a board of arbitration consisting 
of two members of each party and a fifth 
chosen by them will be formed, the decision 
of this board to be final and binding. 


REGINA, SASKATOON AND Moose Jaw, Sas- 
KATCHEWAN.—EMPLOYING PRINTERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND 


ELEcTRoTYPERS Union, Loca No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 15, 
1931, to September 14, 1932, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is reached. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized in the LABour GAZETTE, September, 
1928, page 1013, with the following exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen: 88 cents per hour for 
day work with $3 per week extra for night 
work. (This is a reduction of ten per cent.) 

Apprentices must be at least 18 years old, 
have a satisfactory education and be approved 
by the union’s examining board. They will be 
paid $15.30 per week for day work and $17.10 
for night work, with $1.50 per week increase 
each year. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—A CERTAIN PUBLISHING 
FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
peeene AND ELrEcTRoTYPERS Union, Loca 
o. 109. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1929, 
to May 26, 1932. 

Hours: 45 per week for day work and 42 
for night work. 

Wages for day work: from May 27, 1929, to 
May 26, 1931, $1.05 per hour or $47.25 per 
week; from May 27, 1931, to May 26, 1932, 
$1.06 per hour or $48 per week. Wages for 
night work $3 per week extra and for lobster 
shift $5 over day rate. 

Wages for apprentices from one-quarter of 
journeymen’s scale for first year to three- 
quarters of journeymen’s scale for fifth year. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


TORONTO AND Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO—CkER- 
TAIN BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF THE Unttep BREWERY, Four, 
CEREAL AND Sorr Drink WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 304. 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 1931, 
to April 1, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice one month before 
April 1, of any year. 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
an employer hires a competent man who is not 
a union member, the union will allow such a 
man to join. ‘ 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week for all except drivers and their helpers 
who will work 94 hours per day, a 57-hour 
week from the first of May to the end of Sep- 
tember and 9 per day, a 54-hour week from 
October to April. : 

Overtime: time and one-half. Drivers and 
helpers on regular routes, however, will not be 
paid overtime, but drivers on special routes 
may in some cases receive overtime pay. Time 
and one-half for work on legal holidays. 

Wages per week: engineers and coopers $30: 
bottlers operating machines, watchmen, fer- 
menting room and cold storage workers, kettle- 
men and truck drivers $24.50; bottlers other 
than those operating machines and truck drivers’ 
helpers $22.50. 
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All drivers and helpers after one year’s ser- 
vice are to receive an annual two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 

All disputes concerning the agreement are to 
be adjusted by an arbitration committee of two 
chosen by the employers and two by the 
union. If they cannot agree, they are to select 
a fifth disinterested party and the majority 
decision of this committee will then be final 
and binding. No strike or lockout until a 
board of arbitration has reached a decision. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr Drink 
Workers oF AMERICA, LocaL No. 312. 


The agreement which came into effect May 2, 
1929, to run to April 30, 1930, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice one 
month before April 30, of any year, is still in 
effect. 

This agreement is similar to the agreement 
between the union and the breweries of Toronto 
and St. Catharines which is summarized above, 
with the exception of the wage scale which is 
as follows: 

Wages per week: engineers (who work 8 
hours per day 7 days per week) $33.60; coopers 
$31; cellar men $28; bottlers operating ma- 
chines, drivers, watchmen (on duty 12 hows 
6 days), fermenting room and cold _ storage 
workers, stablemen, chauffeurs $25; drivers’ 
helpers, kettlemen $24.50; maltsters $24; 
bottlers other than those operating machines 
$23; permit card help (extra help employed 
during busy season and granted permits by the 
union) $20. 

Drivers who were included in the agreement 
from 1929 to 1931. are no longer employed by 
the breweries but by a transportation company 
and have a separate agreement which is suin- 
marized below. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNnIon oF THE UNITED Brewery, Ftovr, 
CEREAL AND Sort Drink WORKERS OF 
AmeEriIcA, Loca No. 312. 


Drivers for breweries, members of this local 
union, were formerly employed directly by the 
breweries and included in the brewery agree- 
ment which is summarized above, but are now 
employed by this transportation company. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 6, 1931, 
indefinitely. 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
any non-union members are employed, the union 
will allow such men to join. 

Hours: 50 per week from the first of April 
to the end of November and 44 hours from the 
first of December to the end of March with no 
reduction in wages. 

Overtime to be paid at straight time. All 
drivers to receive full pay for all legal holidays. 

Wages per week: city drivers $25, drivers on 
long routes $26. 

All grievances concerning the violation of the 
agreement will be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of two members of each 
party. If they cannot agree, they are to select 
a fifth disinterested party and a majority de- 
cision will be final and binding. No strike or 
lockout to occur before this board has reached 
a decision. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE INCORPORATED AND THE  BRICK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION No. 1 ALBERTA. 


This agreement covers bricklayers and masons 
only. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Both parties are to meet 
during February, 1932, to negotiate a new 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When consecutive shifts are worked, 7 
hours to constitute a day’s work. For work 
outside a ten mile radius, 9 hours per day may 
be worked with Saturday afternoon optional. 

Overtime: time and one half to 9 pm.; all 
other overtime and work on Sundays and holi- 
days double time. 

Wages: bricklayers and masons $1.40 per 
hour. On any job employing three or more 
union members, a foreman to be employed and 
will be paid 10 cents per hour extra; if ten or 
more journeymen, foreman to be paid 15 cents 
per hour extra. 

For work out of the city, transportation and 
travelling time during working hours to be 
paid by the employer. 

No strike or lockout to occur until any dis- 
pute has been referred to the joint arbitration 
committee. This committee will consist of three 
members of each party whose decision will be 
binding. 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA—THE TILE, MARBLE AND 
TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL Union Locat No. 1 ALBERTA. 


This agreement covers marble masons, 
layers, terrazzo and mosaic workers only. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1933. Both parties are to meet 
during January, 1933, to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

Members of local union to have first con- 
sideration by contractors. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half to 9 p.m.; after 
9 p.m. and work on Saturday afternoons, Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour; marble masons $1.374; tile 
layers, terrazzo and mosaic workers $1.30. Man 
in charge of ten workmen or three mechanics 
to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of city, where workman goes 
daily, extra travelling time to be allowed. For 
work out of city where workman does not re- 
sa home daily 15 cents per hour extra to be 
paid. 

Any dispute will be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee consisting of three members of 
each party whose decision will be binding. No 
strike to occur until the disputes has been 
brought before this committee. 


tile 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LocaL No. 
348, 

Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 
1931, to May 1, 1932, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives notice 60 
days before May 1, of any year. 
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Only union members will be employed, if 
available, and union members will only work 
for employers who comply with the terms of 
the agreement (This does not apply to regu- 
lar maintenance, municipal or government 
work). 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: all overtime including Saturday 
afternoon to 5 p.m. to be paid for at time 
and one-half; after 5 p.m. on Saturdays and all 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Wages: journeymen $1 per hour for day work 
(the former rate in effect was $1.10); foreman 
$1.25 (Jobs employing four or more journey- 
men and lasting at least a week shall have a 
foreman). Night work to be paid at one and 
one-eighth regular rate. 

Apprentices to serve four years and must pass 
a satisfactory examination. One apprentice 
allowed for the first journeyman employed and 
one additional apprentice for every three addi- 
tional journeymen. 


Wages for apprentices: first year optional, 
second year 30 cents per hour, third year 40 
cents, fourth year 60 cents. 


A journeyman will be required to make any 
necessary corrections in his work for which he 
is responsible on his own time during regular 
working hours. 

For work out of jurisdiction of the union 
where a higher rate prevails, the higher rate 
will be paid. 

Transportation to be paid by employer to all 
jobs within the local’s jurisdiction. For work 
outside the local jurisdiction transportation, 
board and other necessary expenses to be paid 
by the employer. 

A joint committee will be formed consisting 
of two representatives of each party which 
will select its own chairman and _ secretary. 
This committee will meet regularly and all 
disputes will be referred to it. If this com- 
mittee fails to adjust any matter, it will be 
then referred to the International Office of 
the union for adjustment. - 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN ROOFING AND SHEET 
MetTaAL FIRMS AND THE SHEET METAL 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Loca No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 11, 
1931, to June 30, 1932, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives 90 days’ 
notice of change. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABouUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 1162, with the 
exception of the wage scale. 


The rate of wages previously in effect was 
$1.123 per hour and this rate was continued to 
September 30, 1931. From October 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, $1.064 per hour; from January 1, 
1932, $1 per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railway 


VANCOUVER AND Vicinity, B.C—Bririsu 
COLUMBIA ELecrric RaILway CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCTA- 
TION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. 


The agreement which came into effect Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, to be in effect for three years, 
has been extended for a further period of three 
years, that is until September 30, 1933, and 
thereafter until changed by the parties. This 
agreement was summarized in the LasBour 
GAZETTE, August, 1928, page 905. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN RESTAURANT PRo- 
PRIETORS AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
HMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
Locan 597. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1] 
1931, until either party gives 30 days notice 
of change. 

Union members to have preference of em- 
ployment. Extra help to be furnished by the 
union, and the business agent may visit em- 
ployees while on duty. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 

Extra time on the counter to be paid at 75 
cents per hour. 

Wages per week: waiters and waitresses’ on 
counters $18, waiters and waitresses on tables 
$13, miscellaneous employees $10.50. This seale 
includes three meals per day while working. 


Service: Recreational 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN Morton Picrurr 
THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF THEATRICAL Stace EMpLoyess, 
Loca No. 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 1931, 
to August 31, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: not over 7 per day; overtime to be 
paid at $1.50 per hour; Sunday double time. 

Wages for projectionists $50 per week at 
two theatres and $57.50 per week at other 
theatre. 

Two weeks notice of discharge or of leaving 
position. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was varied, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being lower than in 
September, while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
was slightly higher, this being‘the first advance 
since October, 1929. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.84 
at the beginning of October, as compared with 
$8.03 for September; $1032 for October, 1930; 
$11.68 for October, 1929; $11.28 for October, 
1928: $10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 for 
October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 
for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; 
$10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 
1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 
1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. The decline 
was due mainly to lower prices for potatoes, 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, lard, flour, rolled 
oats and beans. The prices of eggs and milk 
were slightly higher. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $17.86 at the beginning of 
October as compared with $18.06 for Septem- 
ber; $2068 for October, 1930; $21.96 for 
October, 1929; $21.52 for October, 1928; $21.18 
for October, 1927; $21.14 for October, 1926; 
$21.11 for October, 1925; $20.67 for October, 
1924; $21.16 for October, 1923; $20.87 for 
October, 1922; $22.01 for October, 1921; $26.46 
for October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $21.48 for October, 1918; and $14.48 
for October, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher, 
due to higher prices for anthracite coal in 
some localities. Rent was little changed in 
the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 70-4 for October, as compared with 
70:0 for September; 74-6 for October, 1930; 
96-8 for October, 1929; 95-2 for October, 1928; 
97-2 for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 
1926. One hundred and two price quotations 
were higher, seventy-six were lower and three 
hundred and twenty-four were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were higher, three were lower and two 
were unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, because of higher prices for wheat, 
barley, oats and rye, which more than offset 


declines in the prices of corn, flour and 
potatoes; the Iron and its Products group, 
because of advances in the prices of steel 
tank plates, automobile body plates and an- 
nealed steel sheets; and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, because of 
advances in the prices of copper, lead, silver, 
tin and zine. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for live stock and 
hides; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower quotations for 
certain cotton textiles, raw wool and worsted 
cloth yarn, which more than offset higher 
prices for raw cotton, raw jute and raw silk; 
and the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due mainly to reductions in the price 
of lumber. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, reductions in the 
prices of flax and cured meats, potatoes, 
onions, flour, certain cotton textiles and wool 
yarns more than offsetting higher quotations 
for coffee, eggs and domestic coal. Producers 
goods were slightly higher, advances in the 
prices of wheat, barley, oats, raw cotton, raw 
silk, silver and copper more than offsetting 
lower prices for corn, flax, steers, calves, hogs, 
raw wool and spruce lumber. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods were higher, 
mainly because of higher quotations for wheat, 
oats, barley, coffee, eggs, raw silk, copper and 
lead. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
declined, due chiefly to lower prices for flour, 
certain cotton textiles, wool yarn, cured meats, 
leather and copper sheets. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were higher, while articles 


of forest origin were slightly lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 































































family 
aeaeae6e5NxNeEéNzKé—0é0—“—0>—OOoOOooqoOO0lTlODOS=<=<_ 
Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (t) Oct.| Oct.|Oct. /Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct. |Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926| 1927 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931] 1931 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c Cc. Cc. c. 
Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin... 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2] 80-2] 60-8] 58-2] 58-2) 56-8] 59-0] 61-6] 71-8] 72-8] 68-0! 56-4] 54-6 
Beef, shoulder. 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 54-2) 50-4] 33-4] 31-8] 30-6] 30-2] 31-8] 34-4] 43-4] 45-4] 40-41 29-0] 27-4 
Veal, shoulder 10-0} 11-3} 12-8} 15-7] 18-1] 28-0} 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5] 18-3] 19-9] 20-5] 23-9] 24-9] 22-8] 16-5] 16-4 
Mutton, roast.. 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-4} 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0] 29-2} 29-3] 29-0] 31-0] 31-0] 28-21 24-1] 23-0 
Pork; leg:.¢.4; 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-4] 38-0] 42-3] 31-5] 30-0] 27-2) 29-1] 30-8] 28-5] 31-0] 31-4] 29-8] 22-3] 20-0 
Pork, salt..... 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 38-0) 70-0} 74-4] 57-2) 53-8! 51-0] 53-4] 56-6] 53-2] 55-0] 55-4] 54-21 43-8] 40-4 
Bacon, break- 

Bah va) ses es 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 51-1] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 41-6] 44-4] 38-8] 42-5] 40-9] 39-8! 28-0! 26-0 
Lard, pure..... 26-2] 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-4] 74-2] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4! 45-8] 49-0] 49-0] 43-8] 45-8] 43-4] 42-91 27-6] 26-6 
Eggs, fresh.... 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 35-3] 60-7] 75-0] 50-7| 41-7] 44-3] 48-21 49-8! 52-6] 51-0] 51-3] 42-7] 30-3] 32-4 
Eggs, storage.. 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 31-5] 55-0] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 43-0] 44-3] 47-0] 45-6! 45-11 38-0] 25-71 27-5 

isp.) 8. a 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 54-0] 75-6) 92-4] 80-4] 69-6] 70-2] 70-8! 69-6] 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0] 63-0! 63-6 
Butter, dairy.. 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 59-0/101-2/125-8] 81-2} 76-8] 78-4] 83-4] 75-4] 83-2] 85-6] 85-2] 69-6] 47-21 46-6 
Butter, cream- 

Cvs eee ot ee 25-5| 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 55-7] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2] 47-71 41-2] 46-3] 47-4] 46-9] 38-7] 27-2] 26-8 
Cheese, old.... 16-1} 17-6} 18-5] 20-5} 22-0] 33-3] 41-2] 35-4/§27-6]/§33 -5] §32-3| §30-6]§31-3|§33 -8|§33-0|§30-7|§23 -0|§22-9 
Cheese, new... 14-6} 15-7] 17-5] 19-1) 20-3) 31-4] 38-6] 32-0]/§27-6]§33-5]§32-3|§30-6|§31-3|§33 -81$33 -0]§30-7|§23 -0|§22-9 
Bread..... $40; 55-5! 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 67-5/118-5)/144-0/118-5|102-0]102-0/117-0/114-01117-0]115-5/120-01106-5| 91-5) 91-5 
Flour, family.. 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 38-0} 69-0} 80-0} 58-0) §45-0| §44-0]§54 -01§53-0]§53-0/§51-0] 54-0] 43-0] 31-0} 30-0 
Rolled oats... 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 25-0} 40-5] 42-5] 30-5} 28-0] 27-5} 30-5] 29-0] 32-0] 31-5] 32-0] 29-5] 25-0] 24-0 
Ripebssctiords 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2) 24-6) 33-2] 18-6]/§21-2]§21-0]§21-8] §22-0/§21-6|§20-8/§20-6]§20-2|§18-21§18-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked 8-6] 9-4! 10-8) 12-4] 13-6] 33-2] 23-4] 17-4] 17-41 17-6] 16-4] 15-6] 16-2] 19-0] 23-6] 18-4] 11-8] 11-2 
Apples, evapor- ; 

ated... 25.2.3! 9-9] 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 18-7] 23-1) 29-2) 21-6] 23-9] 19-5} 20-2] 20-4] 18-8] 21-5] 21-3] 20-6] 17-3] 17-0 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 18-2) 18-8] 27-4] 18-2] 19-6] 18-2] 15-7] 15-7] 14-6] 13-6] 14-6] 14-8] 12-2] 11-9 

ugar, granu- 

lated... 024s 21-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 31-2] 48-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8] 48-4] 32-0] 31-6] 32-8] 31-2] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow.. 10-0] 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 14-0} 22-4] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4] 23-0] 15-2] 15-0} 15-4] 14-6] 13-8] 12-4] 12-0] 11-8 

ea, black..... 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 15-5] 16-4] 13-6/§14-6)§17-1]§17-8]§18-0/§17-8/§17-81817-6]§14-7/§13-6|§13°4 
Tea, green..... 8:7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8) 14-8) 17-0] 15-1]§14-6]§17-1/§17-8]§18-0]§17-8/§17-81§17-6]§14-7|§13-6)§13-4 

OffeeR!..j.aele 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 10-0] 11-5} 15-1] 13-5) 13-4] 13-5} 15-2] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2] 15-11 13-8] 12-0] 11-9 
Potatoes 24-1] 28-0! 30-3} 36-0} 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4] 52-8] 49-5] 61-9] 52-5] 42-8] 73-8] 49-3] 32-3] 26-7 
Vinegar “TiO GU) Pater Ste. e8) Oba OF FLO} |) Ole) Ob L-Oh sd Ob UeOh) 1-Olyc PQ]. 2-OPIKOP es 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-99/13-54/15-83/11 -48/10-23}10- 65/10 -89/10-93/10-99/14-28/11-68/10-32| 8-03] 7-84 

Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, c Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| } Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-8} 4-9] 4:4) 4-0] 4-0] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-11 4:0] 4-4] 3-9] 3:9 
Coal, anthra- 

cite. 7.0.5! 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-9] 78-8/125-3]}110-1)116-4/111-5]104-8/105-4/102-0)101-3/100-9]100-6| 99-4/100-0 
Coal, bitumin- 

Ouse. 4, os 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 37-8] 62-6] 90-7] 73-5| 77-0] 71-6] 64-1] 63-3} 63-5] 62-9] 63-1] 62-7] 60-6] 60-7 
Wood, hard.... 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 76-9] 83-7] 83-6] 80-3] 78-6] 76-2] 75-5! 75-5! 75-01 76-21 76-0] 71-11 70-9 
Wood, soft..... 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-5] 58-8! 66-1] 61-1] 59-4] 59-2) 55-6] 55-9] 56-1] 55-4] 54-4! 54-3! 52-6] 52-9 
Coal oil....... 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-1) 27-4] 39-8) 31-9] 31-0] 30-3] 30-3] 31-5] 31-3] 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-8] 27-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Mghit* 6. 2.801. 25.8: 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-90] 3-05) 4-06] 3-60) 3-64] 3-51| 3-31] 3-32] 3-28] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 3-12] 3-12 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Reneé: .....). 24 2-37| 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-55) 4-85] 6-52] 6-89] 6-96] 6-96] 6-87] 6-85] 6-87] 6-95] 6-98] 7-07] 6-87] 6-87 


—_—_—_— | OO OI | | | | | | | | ON 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


——__————a—a—eaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeae—e—e————T_————ESES=—S—— 
! 
Ba $ 4 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-70/13-78)16-21/11-75] 10-42) 10-96/11-03]10-99/10-98/11-16}11-68]10-60] 8-58] 8-30 
Prince Edward Island! 4-81} 5-26) 5-81} 6-34] 6-74/11-90]14-05/10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-96/10-27| 9-96] 9-92/10-24] 9-84] 8-50] 7-93 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-66/13-26/15-51/11-59/10-14/10-83]10-91/10-96)/11-02/10-99]11-60|10-57| 8-28] 8-15 
Quebec. . 2.5.60... e+e] 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87] 7-41/13-19]14-96/10-81] 9-75] 9-92/10-34)/10-09/10-19)10-47|10-63]/09-63] 7-42| 7-30 
Ontario. ivisids os vc ae 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-78/13-58)15- 75/11 -48]10-14/ 10-69] 10-79] 11-00] 10-99] 11 -31/11-65]10-34] 7-94] 7-78 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36]12-84/16-34/10-79] 9-72/10-14/10-25] 10-29] 10-42}10-92/11-51| 9-66] 7-63] 7-33 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-63/13-51/16-09]11-21] 9-95/10-29/10-74| 10-84] 10-89] 11-45|12-02/10-06] 7-74] 7-29 
Atperte Ns. 2.4 3% 6-02) 6-50) 8-00) 8-33] 8-38/13-27}15-70/11-09] 9-77|10-32/10-99]10-77|10-81)11-48]12-00]10-08! 7-64] 7-46 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35]14-39]16-83]12-50)11-61|11-51/12-11/11-89]12-18/12-35|12-88/11-30| 9-10] 8-84 
ep ee ge ee NE ee 2 ee eee 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *for electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 





Beef Pork Bacon 
Rar se ps Be Bs 6 & 4 | 38 
LOCALITY a “ 1 8 coi bo be be = J 5 O8 
Sek i@abeed ged ee dome! Be 188s) Bele oles 
s = ‘ ty ; 38. x : 
si|oS|gelse| #4) dz | gg | ce | ded | gee] gy | 2¢ 
28/88) 45| 88/88] g2 | £2 | 28 | ese! e82| Ba | 8 
ee SS & B 
S| Pa Malte ad | Os > S cs w a aa ee 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 27-3 | 22-1 | 20-4 | 13-7 | 11-2] 16-4] 23-0] 20-0] 20-2] 26-0] 30-1] 49-8 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 30-2 | 24-5 | 22-4) 16-5 | 13-2] 12-5 | 23-3] 23-3] 22-3] 25-6] 28-8] 48-0 
t—Sydneyw: o.545.4..8.05 31-0 | 25-8 | 24-2 | 19-0 | 15-9 SOSOs He Foe 93-91) 91.8 26-5 28-9 | 49-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30-0 | 26-5 | 20-0 | 14-4] 11-5 13-5 | 20-0] 23-4 92-5 | 26-4 28-2 | 47-5 
3—Amberst ci. 2.5.2. cee: 25-0 '|'20-0'| 20-0) 15-0) 11-5 f........ 5-0 98-51 |21-81 96-9} 283 43-0 
4—Halifax............0060. 34-7 | 25-7 | 25-3 | 17-4 | 14-0 14-1 25-0 | 22-9 19-6 | 24-7] 28-3 49-9 
Be WiNGBOE 7%. Vass s.. ia Ske PS fot el ee oe eee bree fori, De TEBE ie ie Brees 771 asa Se IN 30:04 Seale 
Ga rai he Bs os I Se AR RE Te es 8 ORI eae 93:6] 24-4] 28-8] 50-0 
7—P.k.I.—Charlottetown.| 28-3 | 24-9 | 22-7] 16-7 | 15-9 |]........ 20:0} 22-5 19-6] 24-2] 28-6] 46-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-6 | 24-8 | 24-3 | 16-1] 13-1] 15-8] 20-0] 24-0] 21-6] 25-1] 29-9] 51-6 
Se Mohetanoe ss sS2 cys nl ee eae Te SA rS  Ger eae te ae ieee 21-0 23°7 28-3 48-3 
9—St. JOBN....,0004p ec0e% 33-6 | 24-4 | 25-6 | 16-8 | 13-3 $940 1. re 93-8 | 22-2] 26-3] 32-4] 56-4 
10—Fredericton............ 35-8 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 16-0 | 13-5 13-5 | 20-0] 24-2] 23-3] 27-6| 30-0] 53-1 
11—Bathurst............... 28-3 | 23-3 | 21-5 | 15-5 | 12-5 0 -b Oe 24-0} 20-0) 23-0] 28-7] 48-7 
Quebec (average)............ 25-1 | 20-4 | 20-4] 12-7] 9-1] 14-5] 22-1] 17-3] 18-1] 25-4] 29-1] 51-9 
12—Quebec.............4.. 25-9 | 23-0 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 10-4 11-0] 23-6 17-6| 20-0] 27-8| 30-7] 48-4 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25-2 | 21-6 | 19-6 | 12-6] 9-5 12-7 16-2 15-6 | 20-3} 27-5 | 33-0} 53-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 98-7 | 21-2 | 27-3 | 15-1] 10-9 12-1 23-5 18-7 19:0] 26-0] 28-9 55-6 
SHON, 155 00p,6 3s we bee RE 19-0 | 14-0 | 10-0 ]...... EO Sa) eae 18-3 B50") Btw) 47-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-0 | 17-3 | 19-0] 10-7 | 7-8 13-0 | 22-5 15-2 15-1 26-2| 31-7] 50-0 
17=St. Jobn’s!..).5..03634. 28-3 | 21-0 | 21-3 | 11-5] 8-0 14:0] 23-0 16-7 14-6 | 25-0] 27-2] 56-2 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20:0 | 17-0 | 15-0 | 12-7} 8-0 12:0] 20-0 15-3 18-7 | 25-0] 28-0] 50-0 
19—Montreal............... 29-8 | 24-3 | 25-7 | 12-9 | 10-0 10-8 | 25-1 19-2 18-2 | 24-0] 26-9| 54-4 
re OE AS OR eas 93-5 | 19-5 | 19-0 | 12-8] 7-9 9-5 | 23-2] 20-4 18-3 24-1 26-1 52-0 
Ontario (average)............ 27-9 | 22-7 | 20-5 | 14-5] 11-4] 18-4] 23-6/ 20-0] 20-0] 24-2] 28-0] 48-7 
21—Ottawase.s Lis oackssdss 29-1 | 28-1 | 21-5 | 15-5 | 9-3 15:8: | 193-3 19-1 18-6 | 23-9] 27-4] 650-9 
22—Brockville............. 32-7 | 27-5 | 25-5 | 13-9 | 9-7 $5.0) Rae S, Le 21-1 19-0] 30-8] 35-2 55-0 
23--Kingstom 2.25654 scsi « 28-4 | 22-7 | 22-1 | 16-1 | 10-0 13-0 23-3 19-2 16-2 23-4 26-8 46-1 
24—Belleville.............. 24-0 | 18-3 | 23-0 | 14-3] 9-0 18-5 24-0 | 20-7 19:0| 28-0] 31-2] 50-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-0 | 23-0 | 19-7 | 14-5 | 11-7 18-5 | 21-7 19-5 17:0 | 24-9 28-4 47-0 
26—Oshawa................ 29-5 | 24-0 | 20-0 | 14-6 | 12-2 19-7 25-0 18-7 19-0 25-3 30-6 49-9 
27S Onillia sah. 58 10 es 24-3 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 14-2 | 11-8 18-0 | 923-5| 22-3] 20-0] 22-0} 25-6] 43-7 
28—TOPONIOs 6. cht be wha « 29-9 | 23-0 | 20-8 | 13-6 | 12-3 16:1 23-2 18-5 18-5 26-1 31-3 50-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30-0 | 25-0 | 26-7 | 18-3 | 10-8 23-3 25-0 20-0 22-7 24-5 27-9 50-0 
30—St. Catharines......... 25-8 | 22-3 | 19-8 | 13-2] 9-5 16-5 93-2 18-5 16-3 22-0 25-1 46-0 
31> Harmiltanstic?. i). 46 30-5 | 24-4 | 23-8 | 17-0 | 16-1 21-3 92-5 20-8 20-0 93-3 27-6 47-1 
32 Brantiorde sins «iciees ven 27-8: | 29-4 | 20-4 | 14-61 9-7 17:8 28-7 20-7 20-7 22-5 26-2 47-6 
3a Galt shed oes metic. cies 30-7 | 25-7 | 22-3 | 15-8 | 13-7 23-8 27-5 DOES ly Yh wba’, 24-5 28-3 49-0 
B4—Cuelply. 2). is). ohne 98-8 | 23-7 | 20-0 | 14-2 | 12-2 18-8 25-0 18-4 19-0 20-9 25-8 43-8 
35—Kitchener.............. De OOcOedkye HeLa 7 5b 14 17-5 25-0 18-3 21-0 20-8 24-0 44-8 
36—Woodstock,............| 28-3 | 23-7 | 21-0 | 14-2 | 12-5 18-7 20-0 19-7 18-0 20-4 24-6 45-3 
37—Stratford...............] 28-0 | 23-0 | 17-2 | 15-2 | 11-7 21-0 25-0 Cag (eee 23-5 27-0 46-2 
38—London..........0600- 29-0 | 23-8 | 21-3 | 14-1] 11-0 19-6 22-0 20-0 20-0 24-4 97-3 47-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 28:3 | 23-2 | 19-3 | 14-9 | 11-9 18-4 25-0 19-7 22-0 23-3 26-9 50-3 
40—Chatham.............. 26-1 | 21-6 | 19-8 | 14-3 | 9-7 20-1 21-8 20-3 18-2 21-4 25:6 | 46-5 
41——Windsor.i.....5¢s00000. 26-4 | 20-2 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 12-6 17-6 | 26-5 18-6 18-7} 22-0] 26-1 47-5 
BR SAIMI A dhc'oy). d.0id oo oleoblers 28-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 16-5 | 14-0 21-0 26-0 20-0 19-5 21-0 93.2 48-3 
43—Owen Sound,........... 25-0 | 19-0 | 19-3 | 12-7 | 10-0 17-3 19-0 18-3 19-7 25-1 29-0 49-7 
44—North Bay.............] 31-7 | 25-3 | 19-3 | 13-3 | 10-2 17-0 25-7 19-3 19-4 25-7 28-4 49-4 
AB Dumy .§ «96.04. ee. 28-2 | 23-7 | 20-0 | 13-0 | 10-5 92:S0r ih. eh, 22-2 21-7 23-8 28-9 50-2 
AB CODA. 05). bore slog vee 27-7 | 23-5 | 16-5 | 13-0 | 13-7] 18-0| 25-0 | 21-7] 23-0] 24-3] 28-1] 50-1 
47—Timmins...... Deeb eebe 29-0 | 25-0 | 23-5 | 16-0] 14-2} 23-5 ]........ 93-5 | 24-2] 27-2] 30-5] 56-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25-5 | 19-5 | 16-4 | 12-1 9-2 17-1 20-0 21-7 94.9 28-3 31-1 48-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 98-4 4-20-3:(-4%O4°13+1-| 10-8} 1260-1 18-0] 19-9-1-1 24-81 98.8.1. 20.3.) B2ed 
50—Fort William........... 27-0 | 20-9 | 21:3 | 14-0 | 12-2 15-4 92-7 20-7 91-2 28-8 B37 50-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-8 | 17-9 | 18-5 | 12-3 | 10-1] 12-9] 21-0] 17-9] 18-0] 23-2] 27-4] 50-2 
Bl Winnipeg 5.356% a. cee es 26-5 | 18-7 | 19-8 | 11-9 | 10-9 12-5 19-6 18-1 19-3 23-9 97-3 47-4 
SoS TANGON SL ieee em 3-10 17-1 1 17-1 112-7 | 9-3 13-3 22-5 17-6 16-7 22-4 27-5 52-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 92.8 | 19-2 | 16-0 | 11-1 | 9-1 11-6 18-4 16-3 17-5 26-7 30-7 49-8 
53—Regina By ALONE Mel ve 22-3 | 18-3 | 16-5 | 11-1 8-8 11-5 19-9 15-5 15-0 94-1 28-0 47-7 
o4—FPrince Albert... ..:.'¢.< 22-0 | 20-8 | 16-0 |...... 10-3.| 11-0} 17-5] 18-0| 17-5 | 30-5] 35-0] 50-0 
55—Saskatoon.............. 19:7} 16:Ob 15d dtodd | Patel 11-3 foe 1% Df 9B tl cote, 27:0} 30-3] 47-0 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-0 | 21-5 | 15-9 | 11-8 9-5 12-5 18-8 16-5 20-0 95-2 29-3 54-5 
Alberta (average) Re See, SOR 24-6 | 19-8 | 17-8 | 12-2 9-8 15-0 20-5 18-5 19-0 98-4 32-4 49-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26-7 | 20-7 | 19-3 | 13-5 | 10-3 16-0 92-3 21-7 25-0 31-6 36-4 51-4 
58—Drumbheller,........... 92-0 | 18-0 ]...... 1360) 16-0155 0) 20:0} 18:0] 15-0| 24:3] 27-5} 52-5 
59—Edmonton............. 25-3 | 20-6] 19-0] 11-8] 9-9] 15-3] 23-3] 17-1] 18-6] 27-2] 31-4] 45-8 
60—Calgary.............65. 23-9 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 11-8] 10-7] 14-9] 19-8] 18-2] 17-5] 29-9] 32-8] 47-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 25-0 | 20-0 | 16-5 | 11-8] 8-0] 13-8] 17-0] 17-5 ]........ 29-2 | 33-8} 50-0 
British Columbia (average) | 29.9 | 23-1 | 21-8 | 14-7 | 12-7| 19-7| 26-6 | 22-6] 23-4| 33-1| 39-3] 52-4 
BO RATIO YS 24 alos Mole obs 26-5 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 15-0 | 10-8 16-5 | 22-5] 22-0] 20-7] 82-8] 40-0] 51-0 
63—Nelson.............044. 27-5 | 93-5 | 24-5 | 15-0] 11-9] 17-8] 25-0] 23-5] 20-0] 31-0] 40-0] 52-0 
64—Trail........ stati ese 29-0 | 20-5 | 20-7| 13-2] 10-7] 18-5 | 27-5] 24-5] 93-3] 32-5] . 39-0] 53-1 
65—New Westminster...... 28-3 | 22-3 | 21-71 15-0 | 14-0] 18-3] 24-0] 20-7| 27-4] 30-6| 37-5] 62-5 
66—Vancouver............. 98:7 [2899 1 Oto aa 2 14B Peo | 8727 1 19-9 h  B8sS le Sate BTS Bas 
67—Victoria................ 30:2 | 23-5 | 21-1 | 14-1] 12-6] 21-5] 28-2] 20-8] 17-8]. 31-6] 35:5 | 52-3 
GS—Nanbimo. 0... 44 0.-% 32-0 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 16-8 24-5 29-3 22-5 25-0 35-0 39-8 52-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 29-4 | 23-8 | 21-3 | 14-7 | 10-5 20-4 28-8 27-0 29-7 39-2 45-0 53-3 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1931 
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Salt herrings, 
per lb. 


Salt herrings, 
per doz 


Salt cod, 
boneless, 
per lb. 


(kind most 
sold) 

per Ib. tin 
best, per lb. 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 


Canned salmon, 
Lard, pure leaf, 


Milk, in bottles, 


per quart 
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Eggs 
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cents cents 
32-4 27-5 
36-4 32°5 
39-2 33-7 
34-7 82-6 
35-7 32-6 
37-3 32-7 
SON oie ae 
36-3 30-7 
28-6 22-2 
31-2 27-1 
34-6 29-1 
36-8 32-6 
31-5 26-7 
22 20 
34-2 28-8 
35-7 28-1 
34-3 29-7 
34-3 31-1 
31 26 
33 29 
35-5 28-5 
27-7 27-5 
39-9 30-4 
36-3 29-2 
31-8 27-7 
36°3 30-5 
32-5 28 
30-3 25-9 
31-7 27-3 
29-4 24-8 
31-5 28-4 
26 24-2 
34-7 28-4 
33°7 31-3 
33-2 30-1 
31:9 27-6 
30°3 27-1 
29-6 27 
30:6 24-2 
30-2 26 
24-3 22 
27-8 23 
32-3 28 
29-8 Pl 
26-7 21-4 
31-6 29-3 
33 27°8 
25 22-2 
36-2 33-8 
34°5 29-7 
88-9 33-8 
35-7 29 
33°3 31 
38-1 31-6 
34-5 30 
27-4 23-2 
28-9 23-7 
25-8 22-6 
26-8 21-3 
27-5 22-9 
26 20-7 
28-8 21-2 
25 20-5 
29-5 22-6 
25 18 
30 21 
30 24-2 
28-3 22 
34 28 
37-1 30-7 
35 28 
39 32 
38-7 33 
34-8 30 
37-7 30-7 
37-8 32°2 
34-1 27-8 
39-4 31-7 
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Butter 
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cents cents 
23-3 26-8 
24-4 28-8 
25 28 
23-2 29-3 
28-2 29 
20 28-4 
ferea a #6 28 
25-5 30-1 
25 27-7 
24-1 28°3 
27-6 29-6 
25-6 27-8 
25-3 27°7 
18 28 
22°4 24-4 
21-6 23-9 
23 24-3 
21-3 23-9 
a ea ree 24-6 
SET 24-4 
23 23-3 
21:3 24-9 
24-9 26°3 
21-7 24-3 
24-3 26-5 
23 25-6 
cco’ 24-8 
20 24-5 
28 25-9 
25 25-4 
25 26-3 
25:3 28-8 
23 27 
Rates ac 28 
24-3 26-5 
26 28-3 
25 25-4 
22 26-2 
24-7 26-8 
23-4 25-4 
24-7 25-8 
23 25-4 
24-3 26 
27-6 28 
23-5 26-3 
oan 26-1 
25 27 
22 24-7 
25 25-2 
25 28 
4s Sanenee 26-8 
gate cM 28-4 
pet cialis 28-2 
23-7 25-9 
25-2 27-3 
19-8 25°3 
20 25-7 
19-5 24-8 
18-8 25°6 
16-7 24:6 
22-5 30 
18-1 22-5 
17-7 25-2 
21-0 26-8 
20-4 28-5 
21-3 24-7 
21-3 25-7 
19-4 27-1 
22-4 27°8 
25-2 29-8 
18 29-3 
25 30 
matt cds 29 
26:3 29-6 
Cee 28-1 
28-8 32-3 
27-7 30 
Peibde 4 30 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 












2 é ad _ Canned Vegetables 
a hey eee Bae i E ; 
a BE - go 6 Sa | sa | @ t= 
: gs 8 ne 5 ES om “ a 9 
Locality aL a 3 OA n R he ah rs v§ 
“4G | 8 Bad! % =o SS g = : 
Ce male & .. ga ae ot fe Ps 5 Sk a 
o> a) Be |Sae|] oe Pesan oF £§ % A ae 
oo | By os he sue oy es on 2g a8 jo Eg 
Se Pe | used 665] SRY) Seo Se) Beall ga) & 
6) fan] Q fey se (eet FH eH Ay (o) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 22-9 ja 6 16-3 3:0 4-8 9-0 11-5 12-2 11-3 13-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-4 6-9 15-7 3:4 4-9 9-1 13-3 12-8 10-5 12-7 
TSW CITE RS et ak te eee. 22-3 7-3 15-7 3-1 4-6 sosyel ey SERA 11-7 10-8 12-1 
2—New Glasgow.....Jssseceleocce 23-7 |6:7-7°3 16 3-4 4-9 8-4 10-8 14-1 11-1 13-9 
SA berstee 28 21-2 6-7 14-7 3-3 4-7 9-3 15 13-5 10 13-3 
A—Sitalifax ie ce ta ae ta 24 6:7 16-2 3-3 5-1 9-2 13-2 12-8 10-9 12-6 
OS INASOR A case sc eee melee 20 16°7-7-3 |. 15 3-5 iF 10 15 12 10 12 
Ga TruTG Ae De ee RS 23-3 6-7 16-5 3-5 5-1 9-3 12-2 12-5 10-4 12-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 23-8 16-7-7:3 16-5 3-3 4-7 10 14-3 14:1 12 14-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-1 7-0 15-4 3°4 4:8 9-1 13-4 11-7 10-4 11-0 
Vike Searle EK 60 Paso DOA, MAD RISO LASS a 22-5 16°7-7-3 15-7 3-6 4-8 10-2 1322) ))+13 10-6 12-5 
OS JOM Nye ae, ale 20 7:3 16-3 3-1 one 8-6 12-3 11-6 9-7 10 
10 Wrodernctons sc... . ey. sore 21-9 16-7-7-3 16-2 3:5 4-8 8-4 14-4 11-1 10-2 11-4 
Di-Bathursties. ks, dee coe. ae, 20 6-7 13-5 3-5 4-5 9 13-5 11 11 10 
Quebec (AVOTALE) . . oo. Siihes cs oe eee 20-8 5-1 15-5 3:2 5:3 7:9 11-5 10-0 11-3 12-3 
12-—-Quebecwnie s5 ihc. aes od eee 22-5 6-7 15-7 3-7 5-5 9-2 12 9-6 10-9 10-6 
13-=Rhree Rivers... 2bs.0e. eee 22:9} 4-4-7 15-6 3-3 5 6-9 12-2 11-2 13-9 13 
12—Sterbrooke.: jae.) Seen 22-6 5 13-6 2:9 5-1 9-1 12-4 9-8 10-5 14 
LOA SOLPelih cokes ce Bee ee 20:7 | 5-5-2 17-8 2-7 5 6 10-7 10 10-7 11 
L6=-96. Hyacinthes,..6.eel, eee 20-8 4 14-3 2-4 6:6 8-3 11-5 9-9 9-5 13-3 
iv-—St: Jonnignl. 3/22 Aa eee 16-2 |4-7-5-3 15-2 2-8 5 7-7 10-7 8-8 13-2 14-7 
18—Thetford Mines...3....).0404.. 19-5 4-3 14-9 3-4 5-3 6-2 11 10-7 10-6 11-2 
19--Montrealiie.) 6425.2 Bee. 22:1] 6-6-7 16-5 3-7 4-8 9-4 11 10-4 11-2 11-7 
Ore sERUL 3 Re hy ok, Ril Neen 20-2 |4-7-6 16:3 3-6 o 7:9 12-2 9-7 10-8 11-2 
Ontario (average)................... 22-9 5-7 16-1 a4 4-6 9-8 11-9 11-8 10-7 12-2 
C1 OLTA WS ony dalod noe chon ee 24-6 15-3-7-3 16:5 3-8 5-4 9-4 11 10-8 10-2 11-5 
Ba BLO Ville.) deuebs (os da ee ee 21-2 |4-5-5-1 13-7 3 4-7 10-4 11-7 10-6 11-1 11-1 
mo IIR SStON Ly 0. e's' Aided’. pleads 18-2 5-3 15-2 3-1 4 8-4 11-5 10-1 9-6 11 
Zt Bellovillagiy ss c@s beeen eed 21-6 5-2 15-6 2-3 4.2 10 11-9 10:7 10 11-1 
20——Peterborough...\.. 620. +. eee 21-2 4-7 14-2 2-8 3-7 10-3 11-7 11 10-4 13-2 
26—Oshawa. i053) jets ae eee 26:2 |4-7-6-7 15-5 2-4 5-4 10-6 11-6 10-6 10-1 11-7 
Par Orig tn ao eo Lee 22:7 15-3-6 16-5 2-9 4-5 10 ‘11-8 11-1 10-3 12-1 
28-= Toronto pagoene thee eee 25-6 |6-7-7-3 17 2-9 4-6 10-1 11 12-1 11-3 12-3 
29-—Niagara Walls.:...05 0. | ete 25-8 6:7 17-8 2-7 4-5 8-6 12-1 12-5 11:7 12-7 
30—St. Catharines....:.......000.. 21-9 4-7 17-2 2-6 4-8 9-5 11-6 12-2 10-7 11-8 
61-—Hamiltonie id. obe 2 ha ee 28:1 |5-3-6-7 16 2-5 4-7 10:2 11-1 11-4 10-2 12-5 
2 Drantiordes csises Ue cee eke 23:5 14-7-6-7 15-9 2-2 4-4 9-9 11-4 10-3 9-9 10-8 
BoP Giga chide din wie Caer veh e. sLee cae 27 6 16-9 2:5 4-4 10:3 11-8 11-3 10-1 12-2 
Bt-Guelph ss43. vase cedures a 22-3 5-3 17-5 2:4 4-5 10-5 11-7 11-4 11-6 12-3 
35—Kitchener...........0cc006 Seely 22 6 16-7 2:3 4-9 9-6 11-9 11-8 10-8 12 
36—Woodstock..........ecceee eae 21-5 | 4-5-3 15-5 2-1 4-3 10 11-9 10-7 10-2 ipl 
Bi etPAtLOrdyy... ie we pause dees 22-8 |4-7-6 17 2-2 4-7 10-3 11 13-2 10:8 12-5 
38—Londonts 2)... cee dae elector 3 24-6 15-3-6 17 2-4 4-6 10-3 11-3 11-8 10-7 12-1 
S0-—-t. Thomas... i... 00s sccscet. 22-1 5-3 17-1 2-6 4-6 10-4 13:4 13 11-5 12-7 
40--Shathanay, 331055 0Lich Ue ease 23-6 4-7 17 2:3 4-2 9-8 12-5 12 11-1 11:5 
Ob Windsor on'cuisce Shoes ete F 22:3 16°7-7°3 16-2 2°3 3-9 9-7 12-9 10-7 10-5 11-5 
Bee ORI DIG LON sys ace OLN 25-6 6-7 14-3 2 4-5 10-3 11-5 12 13-6 12-6 
48—Owen Sound............ccceees 21-8 15-3-6 15-8 2-6 3-9 10 12-8 13-7 11-2 13-7 
a¢—North Bay. iiss sll ced edte ss 21 5-3 15 3:3 5-4 10-4 11-8 12-1 10-3 12:7 
BS OU DULY votes sds so Sho ce ceeee 22-21 6-6-7 15-2 3-5 5-6 7:7 13 11 10 12-9 
A5-~Cobalt i, cesivss bs5i cu Ue eee 21-6 6-7 15-7 ee ACR eae 8-6 13-8 12-8 9-7 13-4 
Af == Ta ins sis), Se ae 22 6-7 14:5 3:5 4-5 8-7 12-3 13-1 12 13-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 23 {5-3-6 17-5 3:6 5-2 11 12-6 12-4 10-8 12-3 
s0-Port Arther... 605.05) a 20-8 5:3 16-7 3°1 5 9-9 11 12-4 10:1 12 
50—Fort William...............60. 20-2 5-3 16-4 3 5 8-9 10-9 14-2 10-9 12 
Manitoba (average)....... mv le eharateea 23-8 5-9 15-5 2-9 4-7 10-8 11-4 13-4 12-2 14-5 
oi-—Winnipeg i’. i... 1h ee ie 25-3 15-6-6 18 2:8 4-8 10 11-1 13-7 12 14-5 
O2—-Brandoniyss dsc 3ah eh 22-3 15-6-6-2 13 2:9 4-5 11-5 11-7 13-1 12-3 14-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-7 6:3 17-2 2°8 4-4 9-0 11-8 14-1 12-9 | 14-6 
os—Regina ee: 4) Ae 24-8 | 6-6-7 ]........ 2-7 5 9-7 11:8 13-8 12-5 13-9 
o4——Prince Albert... 08/5 90.28: 25 OT Whoaaties 2:8 4-2 8-4 13-3 14-2 13-5 14-2 
55—Saskatoon........ccccccccoeccs 21 6-7 15-5 2-9 4-2 8-9 11-3 13-2 12-1 14-2 
bO-—=MOose J AWhoes dios chon cee oteee 23-9 6-7 18-8 2-6 4.2 8-8 10-6 15-2 13-3 16-1 
Alberta (average)...............000: 22°79 6-3 16-4 2:8 4-3 7-5 9-8 13-1 13-0 15-0 
57—Medicine Hat......:....0.0000- 26°6 |5-7-6-3 18-3 2-9 4-4 8-6 9-9 13-3 14-7 14-9 
o8—-Drumbellers: (3505) 423 ae. 20 5-4 15 2-6 4-1 5-7 10-2 13:3 13-2 16-8 
59—Hdmonton:. 3. 6s. ec ck Cake. 20) [D267 15-8 2:9 3°9 uf 9-1 12:5 12-5 13-8 
CO OMICAEE ds oe ees sete toes 22-6} 5-6-7 17-8 2-9 5 8-5 9-4 13-2 11-8 14-4 
6l-—-Lethbridge..) uc. 8 en 24-5 16-3-8-3 15 2-9 4-2 7-8 10-6 13 13 15 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-3 7:3 18-6 3-4 5-3 7:3 8-3 13-7 12-8 15-6 
O2—Hernie Fie) Hee, ies) | ea 22-5 71 15 3-3 4 8-6 9-2 14-4 14-4 17-5 
63—Nelson....... A renee cone ale eens 28-1 8-3 17-5 3-3 5 8-3 9-4 13-6 15:4 17-1 
Ol— Trail dis cihcl, geeks Le an 25 6:3 15 3-4 5 8 8-7 13-3 13-3 16:8 
65—New Westminster.... Bee 25-4 |16-3-7 22-4 3-4 4-5 6:3 6-6 13-3 11:3 14-7 
66—Vancouver........... Bites 23-7 16-3-7 21-1 3°3 5-2 6-9 7:6 13-1 11-9 14-3 
67—Victoria........... ee 27-1 7°5 19-2 3-4 5-4 6-3 7-3 12-6 12-7 14-3 
OS-+NERAINOL),...0. 260) 0deb a ees 29-7 |7-5-8 18-3 3-4 6 8 9-2 13-3 12-1 15 
69—Prince Rupert........0...s000¢ 28-7 8-3 20 3-5 7 6-3 8 16-3 11-3 15 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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pe a 
alee aia |< ¢ |i 
ai fe a —" o > 
aids. * A -e | Sa [Se 2 Se Ss 8 
sa | Be si tlaee | Bee tee Be [phe Syl een a 
be as) 
ES -| >S Omi $s AS bie er B02 oe 32 Ea 
~H8] -® “8 | &a -~ | oS am 38 “dm ia 
asz| Sg ds | Be | #8 | 38s as | fe | Ee | gs 
Sa) “ae 26 > A pa | aoc a a 3m 
Q fo) fy cs a fa cc 3 SI } 
cents cents cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
5-6 3-8 19-7 17-0 11-9 16-0 63-1 23-4 54-0 41-1 
5-4 3-8 16-3 14-1 11-2 15-0 58-8 22°4 53-8 41-7 
4-9 Sed O09 | ErOOKS | ee dem. 15 12-4 15-1 50 23: Gils erent tele 47 
5 oO: 1 2926 bly 1B Ofer eh. 11-5 12-5 14-9 65 21-3 55 38 
5-6 4-5 12-7 15 11-5 Ue Tes I NO ae i a 20:3; [ive 7 Odea Reet-weeye 
5-6 4 18-5 14 10 15-1 62-5 eight | Ae tcahetel ahs 39 
DO eT eemeaers 1.1 00m tak BW Eee ee Ki ee eee ae OM TT ORS (le ZY [seers ee aeeeatd 45 
5-1 3-8 17-6 15 9-7 15 57-5 22-6 49 39: 
6-1 4-1 ASE 5. ba wamoltets 12-8 Tae, ae Cone on A 2G TG ea te ae 39: 
5-0 3:9 27-1 15-4 12-5 MEO) Fe 15 °6 he techs 20-5 50-0 39- 
5-2 4.2 PANY AM [ee eek OP 12-8 Ce eee eee aie 23-1 AT elas wee eto 
5 3-7 35 14-5 12-5 15 65 22-5 47-5 38 
5-1 3°8 24-6 16-7 13-8 1G he ey op aon Be 20-5 55 42- 
4-5 Se7 st. 100 lol alGedelae mene. 15 11 14 OO LOW hh 5. Piva elec L646, [hes eee 38 
5-1 4-7 23-1 15-7 11-4 15-8 64-2 24-3 55-9 39: 
6-3 5-1 21-2 15 12-9 14-7 75 26-4 64-7 39 
5 5:4 16-5 16:3 11-7 RS a LSS ye}, Ake. 24-2 45 40 
4-6 4.9 22-9 17 10:7 16-9 62-5 25-3 57°3 41 
5 4 35 15 10 ONO Wali Os. Wis tate sek ia 2Ouin | trerenue toes 39 
4-7 Ae3 NN PCOS) |e Sesh: 15 10 14-4 50 22/2) ere raeaeaes 39- 
5 4-5 32-5 12-5 12-5 LOMO A eRU LOW IR ct. Sees dele Doiihey, Wer ani ects staat 36: 
4 5-3 15 15 10 17 63-3 25 60 41- 
5-9 4.4 21-6 19-2 12-3 16-6 70 24-6 51-8 37-9 
5-2 4-8 20 16-5 12-2 POG eae los d Fly Jo Sea 24 56-5 38-7 
5-3 3-7 18-6 17-2 12-4 15-9 61-8 23-0 53:3 37:8 
5-2 4.9 24-1 14-2 11-4 15-4 64- 22-5 55-4 38-1 
5 4-6 LOs3s | ae eee 13-5 Ce 7 | ad ae 23-3 60 40 
4-4 4-3 PES aes Be 12 15-2 65 19-7 60 38:3 
5:4 4.3 . st a aoe 13-6 15-6 60 20-2 55 36-1 
4-8 3-8 . 1029) |. sisters 10-9 15-7 58 22 54-7 35 
5-5 3 . DUES Yon tersteses 12-1 17 62 24 62 36:4 
5:7 3°3 : PAUCTM alae shale 11-5 Bin AW ES ye Ie ccs 3 Oeste 27-7 56 37°3 
6-4 3:8 . GA ee eens eos 11 15-7 64: 22-7 58 36°7 
4-5 3-6 : ES TA eae Bo ae 11-7 18 65 24-7 55 37-7 
4-7 2-5 . 1 ae ee 4d 13-4 G7 LG sie He os, es, 21 45 40-6 
6-3 3 . LOY) [Sainte ae 12-1 15-8 54 22-3 45 37-8 
5-6 3 . L5UB), faeces 12 15-9 60 22-6 46-5 35-8 
4-9 3-1 . 168) eas ae 13 LD ORM LOS Cts we os ste cin es 20-1 53:5 35- 
5:5 3-3 : DE ee ae 11-7 16-2 60 19 57 36-5 
5-2 3-1 , Leb |os eee 13 LOST UA4eh. oe k. 223 60 35-4 
5 3-2 . NSE) eeeeetlen 13-6 UDP BGs Zed 4. Geer. PAN Ge (NP Ma ont 35°3 
6-5 3-7 . 1G28) lee deter 12-2 15-9 60 24-2 53 38 
5-3 3-4 . Uy oe AB: oo Ain 12-6 NGS Dll Th ice od | Sie 21-4 60 36 
4-9 3 : LOGS {ee eee ae 12 USE pe LT RON, pe cet sith. ee 2429) Iai s teeing 36-8 
3-9 2-7 : LOE nie. ae 10-8 PO Bune 1G, Vents oa. 24-3 47 35-4 
4.3 2-9 . psy Wa be vere ae 13-3 UEC ya Cop 8 ee 22. Dilltoaeks eee eee 38-2 
6:5 2-5 , USO IR Sh, creas 12-7 DD at WAM ESOL [io ahaktoses PP AIS Nm ee, 40 
5-3 3-1 . LAGE Mew aps 11 TO“1GIR OLS 22h ee eck 28 45 37-8 
5-2 4-3 : 25 20 12-7 15-6 58-2 23-6 49-7 41-3 
5-2 4-5 . 26 17-7 14 17-2 64-5 23-7 57-5 41-2 
6-2 5-9 . 25 18-3 12-1 17-3 65 23-3 47-7 39-2 
7-4 P4-3 [0 Y-016) e273") a gee 16-7 14-4 17 69-7 26-2 54-7 42-8 
5-6 4-4 . 36-7 18 12-3 17 64-7 22-7 49-5 39-5 
4-9 3°9 . 24-2 17-5 12 14-7 59-5 22-8 48-7 38 
4-7 4-4 : 22-5 15 12-7 15-6 57-1 22-6 51 39 
5-9 3-7 SGeo"| AGRE |e, ee. 15-5 12-4 17-8 63-4 22-6 52-0 43-5 
6-7 4 *682) |) V13h: |b vase 16 11:6 17-4 62 22 48-2 42 51 
5-1 3-4 “104s |e 98) |, gate 15 13-1 18-2 64-8 23-2 55-7 45 152 
5°79 4-0 O23) 1" 12Es2 | Cea. 20:6 11-9 17-0 63-3 24-4 51-5 47-4 
6-5 BPD) | > T2005 M20 alae. 25 11-8 18 63-3 23 50 48-7 |53 
5-7 4-7 QO | etn eae [ec eae 20 13:3 18-3 68-3 26-7 51-7 50° 154 
5-4 4 $(43.] 9 1458 |. Wane. 16-7 10-9 15-8 60-6 24-4 53-3 46 |55 
5-1 3-60} F050 | 2898 to, 285... 2 11-7 15-7 60:8 23-6 51 44-8 156 
5:7 2°9 “926 |] 20-4 ]........ 16-0 11-3 16-8 66-2 24-0 56-4 49-3 
6-5 Sad.) b-08 1) e241 ee, 16 11 16-8 69-4 25-1 62 50-7 |57 
5-3 S23) ] 1) 1°09)" | 1" 2285; | eee 2 16 12-3 18-3 75 25 56°7 51-7 [58 
5-6 2-8 “O15)| pel el aes, 17-6 10 16 61-7 23-2 51-1 46-7 |59 
5:6 3 FO9 | | BRE 1S. Pe. 14-5 10-8 15-7 60-4 23-1 55-7 46-3160 
5-3 2-2 *SOPc |e AALS opis eee 16 12-5 17:3 64-3 23-8 56-3 51-3 |61 
7-5 4-0 | 1-184] 24-5 ]........ 20-9 11-2 16-4 65-5 25-0 56-6 46-5 
8-3 G4 Ts 28 Le ae 20 13-8 16-9 72°5 25 63°3 50 |62 
8-2 4:4) 1-47. 015) 8686 Jv... dee. 22-5 10:6 17-2 71-7 27-5 57-5 49 163 
8-7 4 Doe SA Peryfclsyn | k Se L 20 re 17 65 28-3 56-7 48-3 164 
5-9 3°5 “SOOR Me mek Aas [peas cheater « 20 10-1 14-8 56-7 24-3 51-7 43°38 465 
5-7 3-4 SOlaa tay LG) le ae 19 11-6 16-4 63-1 22 53:3 41-8 166 
6-9 Sc6,] PE tS) 1) bal ee 21 10-6 16-3 60-4 23°3 50-6 44-7 |67 
8-4 ce OR a e's a od es ee 10-2 15-9 66-8 24-6 59-8 47-5 168 
8 4 ee Dy Teall wpa die bul Green cote 23-5 11- 16-3 67-5 25 60 47-5 169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Sugar 


Locality 


in dollar lots, 


per Ib. 


Granulated, 
Yellow, 


in dollar lots, 


per Ib 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 





Tea (kind most sold) 
per Ib. 


unsweetened, 
per 3 Ib. tin 


Cocoa, pure, 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


Salt, fine, in Lags, 


per lb. 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 


Starch, Jaundry, 
per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 





pee eres ee ee en a ee ey pe 


Dominion (average)....... 6-2 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 
1==Sydneyees se. eae 6-1 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—Amberstii..:.. 03.04: 
4—Halifax...... Pees 
S=—Windsor...cscere0b see 
GERETUTG indy thortdd totes eS 
7—P.K.1. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
0—Sts Johnie. bie 
10—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (average).......... 
P2=—Qirebecy ney .:.0's. es 
13—Three Rivers........ 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
157=Sorel Page wn eee 


CU OT OU OUST SUD GO GD BH HD HD S Oi 


16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
172=St. Johns). sin cde cen 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Montreal............. 


21—Ottawa...........-.. 


Om WROW COHOUNdak HSH ona 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawa............6- 
2i=Orillia: e220 b. 328 
28—Toronto.............. 
29—Niagara Falls..,..... 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford............ 
88=-Galt LR hs, SE 
34-—Guelph. 5.006.555 7%4 
35— Kitchener............ 
36—Woodstock........... 
37—Stratford............. 
38—London. ..).....3...04 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham............ 


SID DOLD DD HDD CD D TD DAMN ANH DH COUGH OG GrSr Sv Ow Sr 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cobalt...........+-.. 


cS 

Lit 

2) 

SS) 

(= 

= 

= 

mM 

ou 

2 

i) 

4 

<1 

@ 
AHOOODDD SD 


Manitoba saveraee) ae 
51—Winnipeg.. Pa ate 
52—Brandon............. 


56—Moose Jaw........... 
Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Caleary si .is ob unten 
61—Lethbridge........... 
British Columbia (average) 
G2—Pernieke Veh. tele 


642=Traill ae... eee 
65—New Westminster... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria............-. 
68— Nanaimo Lb PROPS hed 


GO GO Gt OR OOO HE 09 BY EOD COD He OT =T=“VRVIGO) WOWADON RPWODKRWHEENNYWHO HO 


RNABPAMABRWUIASRRBRRARRADAG: 


a. Vinegar sold extensively i in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


oOonF NSONMSeSes 


5 ° 


Comer WAT BOHM ONRUbwaaWdD SHAH BO © HWORDNOWRAND GANAS 


o Wielia is: « 


Or Sr Or Ot Or G2 CUNT SUD > DD 
Cr Croco OHO Ot | 


> 
oO 
NNW NOR = © 


_ 
= .- . 
COMM OIoreIrm WW OwWr MTOM IWWOPN ND HATWOOWW Pw 


44-4 


26-9 
28-8 
27:5 


— 
_ 
CD Worn le) 


— 
ies) 
DD AT HOO AT AID MWWOONIW ONIN HD OP ATP ON WWO CONN S oro 


wee ee ee 


anosest 


PIG OOWA NWRNESOHHODOENWO 


WWWWNWWRWWWWWWWWWWWWWRWWWWNNWNHNWWNNNNNNNNNWNHNNWNWNWWWNHNNWWNHNW CO WWWWWNNWNWWHWNWwNHNNNwwg 


WD DORI SRORWOWRPUENWOWWDRO AHPWORRMORURDHWDOMNSD WoITwdWscore 


Coes ear efemeewsee 


eee re eee 


ee eee nee 


— a ed 


D SUD AAS CLOT ON OT OV OT OF OF OL OU GD CLOT OT ON OU OTR CLOT OT OU OU ON CLOLOUOUGI OV OUCH Or Or OC OT St Or Or Or St Or Or 
DH ADWWWRH AO bo ow 


w= OO 


Rape cd WwW W-~IWddrH 


“15 -00 


15-00-15: “50 
16-50 

16-75-17-00 
18 


17-00- 17. 50 
16-75-17 -00 


« fe) ahe'e! fey wie) 6: (e! © Te: 


oho wlte! alee vei] © le oko wb elais oe 


Q@on~r 3 


Cro 0 09 O -~309 


$)fo wile wile) se) 9, 00 0 


ee 


ee 


sm ew ee ee ee 


a ed 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
n. eee with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, others 
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Wood 
asbetth eRe AM aint Sage eon 3 g 
o ‘s — 
S 5 “ ° 3 : 
2 BD > a) af o 
= £3 av o> U ‘eC >a ar Algo) 2. 
g by o er sours are eee eS ESeee a 
2s rs ao a#28 =e zoe masa 3 
= Q ° Ors = ) 
oa Oo en) eo) MD 7) = oO 
$ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. 
9-709 12-288 11-349 13-778 8-469 10-345 7:978|27-7 
8-829 12-080 8-759 10-250 6-609 8-100 5-800/39-1 
7-00- 7-25 9-20-9-60 6-00 ie OOMReporrgal donc ts oto. Sac. . RS: 30-5 
TB5 the code 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 130-5 
8-00-9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 |28-5 
9-00-11-00 12-00 13-00 14-00 7-00 7-50 7-00 |30-8 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-60 11-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 130 
8-00-9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 {30-3 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 6-75 8-00 7-50c|28-8 
10-781 13-167 9-375 10-625 6-000 8-250 7-059/27-8 
10-50-12-502 13-00g 9-00g 10-00g 7:00g 8-00¢ g 31-22 
11-00-12- 25 13-00-14- 00 13.00-16.00 14-00-17-00 6-00-8- 00 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00c}28-3 
8-00-12-00 13-00 6-00 7-00 4S ee Se 4-80-6-40¢/26-6 
TOA00UTS rice 8-00 10-00 6-00 SSO0is|\ cheek: Sane 25 
9-292 12-482 12-2381 12-858 9-298 9-704 8 -333/25-9 
10-00 11-00 14-667\¢ 14-667/c 12-667/c 12-667c 12-00¢/25 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00e 12-00 14-00c 7-00 |29-8 
9-00 12-00 9-00 11-00 7-00 9-00 9-00 |28 
S- 50s wee tame 8-75 9-75 7-00: 8-00 6-00¢}/25 
8700-825.) oe ae 12. ne 667|13.333- My 00c|9.333-10.667/c  10-667c} 7-00-8-00 |25 
9-00 12-50 1-00 2-00 9-00 10-00 9-00¢|24-3 
11-00 14:00] ogee SONOS ANE Sa 4-50¢ 3-00c]27-5 
10-00 }12-25-12-50 |15-00-16-0] 16-00-18-00 10-00: |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c/29-8 
9-00 13-50 11-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 7-50c|27-7 
10-321 11-477 12-316 15-444 9-342 11-635 10-003 /26-3 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-00 |26-4 
9-25 1220071 5. Sette 18-00c].......... LS OGE1¢ 26), . ak. 25 
7-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c|27-4 
11-00 }11-00-12-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 126-6 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |26-7 
10-00 10-50 14-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 |26-3 
9-75 13-50 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7720129 
11-25 11-50 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 |27-2 
g g g gz g g g 25g 
g g g g g g g 22-2¢ 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 |25-5 
11-75 1PlSO Tee ch 8 arta 13-00 8-348¢/24-6 
9-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c|22-6 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 LSS i (eam a 23-2 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 BABOO i [hiccs. 6. eee es 24-4 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00 9-00 10200 |e A A 21-3 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 Petits... 14-00 17-00 |22-6 
10-00-11-50 |10-00-11-50 |.......... THO 11-25¢ 11-25¢]23-4 
11-50 |10-25-11-50 |.......... Bec crr iarh. |. Bae ae, 12-00c|23-4 
10-00 | 9-00-10-00 |.......... Te sOOCiE ey. cases 14-00e} 7-50-10-50c¢}23 
8-00¢ 10-00g g e & g 22-00 g c& 216-00 | c & g12-00 |...... 
9-00 jy Og eee eae ee ae, | eee mee NT. EEE a 23-5 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 }24-4 
19-50 (ties ee: 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |33-7 
9- 00-13-00 13 OO. Let anes LB -00G es... dara. 12-00 12-75c/33-2 
12-00 11-00 12-00 13-50c 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 34 
15-00 1140505153001. 321 Meee oan eae 5-00-6:00 | 7-50-10-50c]............ 35 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00c|26-7 
9-50-13 -00 13-00 9-50 11-00¢e 9-00 LOO0C | end SSR. 8-5 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7-50 8-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 |28-8 
10-375 LOSESS | ceo et eee coe 8-188 9-000 7-500/25-0 
12-00h 14 -BO31550 LS See ee 7s 6-50-8-75 | 7-25-9-25 6-00c].....: 
6-50-11-00h|14-00-16-75d]..........]............ 8: eet 50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 |25 
9-063 SB dh eek 7-750 10-625 11-167|25-4 
9+ 75-12- 25114 -00-1620 1... hitb elcnsen seca. 10-00-10-50}11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 |25 
9-00-10-00h 10200, anh ee Oe cee B-HO6-00 |B es0e 00. Poasws os . cakes 26:7 
7-50-9-00h LTO" | Pere cee ee ee 7-50 | 8-00-12-00i 8-50 |25-4 
6:00-9:00 }16-95218! BSals . Ads PE, Faas. 14-00 13-00¢}24-6 
6-500 16: O00). G5... BCE... Seek. k 6-000 8-900 4-125 |28-7 
g g g g g g 338g 
Ge OOD eS sas se i eee ep or eee Bal kee de, | Pee. 5, 4-50 {28-3 
SONG. 00Ul, ne ee eee ee, 6-00 8-00 4:00 |28-2 
7-50-11- ok {&g 10-00 g g 6-002 g 4-00g|25¢ 
4-00-6350 | Se cela ee, PRO amis | kee 4-00 |28-3 
seks ATS 340 ee. Hope al Ate hos oy 9-849 5-018/33-7 
6-262 7 50 (4 air bee eee ene bees fu. 4 -00 16-00 4-20c|40 
9-50-11-50 11570 eae lean 9-00- Hb. O0i] 11-50-13 - 00i 5-625c]...... 
9-00-11-00 TS 50 || Sere wee yeaeen) ae -00 11-00 6-00-6-50 |...... 
9-75-10-75 DEO] si PSE AER een Oa), Be. Sen TE 5-50 4-25 |29-8 
9-50-10-50 TA oO; hones: art rt tat As, okkek 4 act I Keele) outst 7-50 4-75 |29-6 
9-75-10-75 O00 banned wire nel fark oe oth 7-50 9-544¢ 4-772¢|32-1 
di COS SE OOS tae com emu neire | Merten tee lie etenrenten ten « a liomsz he, «nue: 6-00 5:50 [33-3 
12° 00-1950 ee eet cae ee ee 8-00-12-00i! 9-00-13-00i 4-80c!37-5 
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Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 
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d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke. 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


$40-$60. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
8. Delivered from mines. 


i. Including birch 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct. aan Sept.| Oct. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
*®AIVCommOdities, wsce.saseeiancies 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9]110-0| 97-3] 98-0}102-6) 98-1] 97-2] 95-2) 96-8] 81-0} 70-0) 70-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9|167-0|103-5} 86-2] 83-7/100-6| 96-9] 96-6] 88-0} 96-3] 66-7| 54-6) 56-0 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-11145-1]109-6} 96-0] 95-0/100-3) 98-3}103-6)111-5]109-9} 95-3] 68-8} 68-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile: Prodietays foe. can. « 60 58-21157-11176-5| 96-0}101-7/116-9]112-5| 96-6} 95-5] 92-9) 90-4) 77-5| 72-4) 71-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Papert ery Jaton Y 44 63-9] 89-1]154-4}129-4]106-3/113-0]101-6} 98-9] 98-6) 98-5] 93-0} 85-6) 77-9} 77-5 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9/156-7/168+4)128-0}104-6}115-8]104-5] 99-7} 94-9} 92-5] 93-5] 90-0] 86-8] 87-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products: Yo 0.4... 15 98-4|141-9]135-5| 97-1] 97-3} 95-3]103-9] 98-3) 89-2) 93-0) 97-5] 70-5) 60-2) 62-9 
VII. eto: Minerals and 
i Reach. 2 da SUN Td 73 56-8| 82-3]112-1|116-6/107-0}104-4}100-3] 99-2) 95-0} 92-6] 92-3] 90-9} 86-6) 86-6 
VIII. Glenn and Allied Pro- 
LUCERS aoa eee ok loks Sulcus 73 63-4]118-7]141-5}117-0|105-4/104-4] 99-6] 99-7) 97-7) 94-6] 95-4] 91-3] 84-7] 84-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0|140-0/108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 97-2] 98-0) 95-9} 95-7] 95-5) 86-0] 75-2) 74-9 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM ene etches Meets 116 61-8]119-4]151-0|105-4| 90-2} 91-2] 97-7) 97-5] 99-8)100-3|103-7| 87-0) 67-9} 67-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2} 91-4}126-3]111-4/101-4] 97-0} 96-5] 98-3} 93-3) 92-6] 90-1) 85-4] 80-1] 79-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... ool 67-4/131-5]163-1]112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9} 97-9] 97-2] 93-7| 97-1] 74-6] 64-9] 66-0 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6]113-8}104-1/102-5} 99-2) 97-4) 99-8} 92-8) 94-3] 91-2} 89-6) 89-3 
Producers’ Materials....... 829 69-1]138+3}170-4|112-6| 98-2] 97-1]105-5| 97-9} 96-9) 93-8] 97-4] 72-8] 62-1} 63-4 
Building and construction 4 
THALCTATUS | 55); clei ees: 97 67-0/100-9|144-0}122-8}108-7|111-9]102-9| 98-1] 95-9} 98-0] 98-5) 85-6} 80-9] 80-6 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5|147-2]176-6]110-2| 95-8] 93-7|106-2} 97-9] 97-1) 92-9] 97-1] 70-0} 58-0) 59°6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A HHOlG. saccnue cuir tata 167 58-21131-3)169-5|103-4| 89-1] 89-3/102-3] 96-7] 96-7) 87-3] 94-0) 66-7) 55-2) 56-4 
B MANIA ee Se el 90 70-41129-9|146-6/109-6} 95-5! 95-6/100-6] 98-9/102-5)108-2}106-3| 91-7] 69-1) 68-5 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6|132-7}161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8]100-3} 98-6/101-3) 96-5)105-9) 70-4] 52-8) 54-5 
CAN AT ING poe hanees ce ioe nie hiele 16 64-4]111-1]111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3)102-41104-7|107-3}110-4] 95-8] 72-9) 73-2 
PUT SBOP es es ee cee ee tte ie 2 52 63-9} 89-1}154-4]129-4/106-3}113-0/101-6| 98-9) 98-5} 98-5] 92-9) 85-4) 77-8) 77-5 
PV vediineral Wee Scene Sank, ek 2 183 67-0]111-3}131-4}117-6]105-8]105-8}101-6) 99-5) 93-0) 91-5} 92-1] 86-5] 80-9) 81-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63+8/120:7|155-7|107-5| 94-8} 91-1]100-8} 98-3} 99-5) 94-9]100-5} 73-3) 58-7) 60-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
LY). Scat LOA GR One ats, Bae 276 64-8}127-6|156-8]116-7/100-5}103-1}103-8) 98-1) 96-4]'94-6] 98-7} 83-9] 72-7) 72-4 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1256) 


cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
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article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazeTtn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








ue 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

igh ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 / 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1920 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930 140 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 193d se. 5 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
vune ei9oLss cs 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931.... 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
in 19st ia 109 151 158 127 163 136 

ct 


gh O9 bi ferae 107 152 158 127 163 135 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1928, 108-3; 1924, 
105.1; 1925, 101.7; 1926, 100.0; 1927, 99.0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92:3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914,-08-3; 1915) 98-1 ;-1916,;96-a-01917. 100-7; 
1918, 107.4; )1919;) LIL Es 1920, 012514: 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 181-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 


1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6: 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3: 1926, 172-4; 


1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the: base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8: 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107:5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower, sirloin steak 
being down from an average price of 28-2 
cents per pound in September to 27:3 cents in 
October; round steak from 23 cents per pound 
in September to 22-1 cents in October; rib 
roast from 20-9 cents per pound to 20-4 cents: 
and shoulder roast from 14:5 cents per pound 


to 13-7 cents. These prices compare with 34 
cents per pound for sirloin steak in October, 
1930; 28-9 cents per pound for round steak; 
26-7 cents per pound for rib roast; and 20-2 
cents per pound for shoulder roast. Mutton 
was down from an average price of 24-1 cents 
per pound in September to 23 cents in October. 
Lower quotations were reported from most 
localities. Both fresh and salt pork declined, 
the former averaging 20 cents per pound in 
October, 22-3 cents in September and 29-8 
cents in October, 1930, and the latter overaging 
20:2 cents per pound in October, 21-9 cents 
in September and 27-1 cents in October, 1930. 
Breakfast bacon was 2 cents per pound lower 
in October at 26 cents per pound, The price 
in October, 1930, was 39-8 cents. Lard was 
slightly lower averaging 13-3 cents per pound 
in October as compared with 13-8 cents in 
September, 

Eggs showed a seasonal advance in most 
localities, fresh averaging 32-4 cents per dozen — 
in October, 30-3 cents in September and 42-7 
cents in October, 1930, and cooking overaging 
27-5 cents per dozen in October, 25-7 cents 
in September and 38 cents in October, 1930. 
Milk showed a slight increase in the average 
at 10°6 cents per quart. A slight decline 
occurred at St. John, N.B., while increases 
were reported from St. Hyacinthe and Medi- 
cine Hat. Both dairy and creamery butter 
were lower, the former being down from an 
average of 23-6 cents per pound in September 
to 23:3 cents in October and the latter from 
27-2 cents per pound in September to 26-8 
cents in October. Prices in October, 1930, 
were 34-8 cents per pound for dairy butter 
and 38-7 cents for creamery. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-1 cents per pound. Flour was slightly 
lower at an average price of 8 cents per pound 
in October as compared with 3:1 cents in 
September and 4-3 cents in October, 1930. 
Canned vegetables averaged lower in most 
localities, tomatoes being down from an aver- 
age price of 12-7 cents per tin in September 
to 12-2 cents in October; peas from 11-7 
cents per tin in September to 11-3 cents in 
October; and corn from 18-7 cents per tin 
in September to 13 cents in October, Beans 
averaged lower at 5:6 cents per pound in 
October as compared with 5-9 cents in Sep- 
tember and 9-2 cents in October, 1930. Onions 
also were down from an average price of 
4-8 cents per pound in September to 3-8 cents 
in October. Potatoes were again generally 
lower, the price averaging 80-2 cents per 
ninety pounds in October as compared with 
96-8 cents in September and $1.48 in October, 
1930. Anthracite coal was up in the average 
from $15-91 per ton to $16. Advances were 
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reported from Halifax, St. Hyacinthe, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Brant- 
ford, Stratford, Sarnia and Timmins. Bitu- 
minous coal was practically unchanged at an 
average price of $9.71 per ton. Hardwood was 
slightly lower at an average of $11.35 per cord. 
A slight decline in rent was reported from 
Medicine Hat. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, were higher, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, being up from 
an average price of 53-6 cents per bushel in 
September to 59-9 cents in October. The low 
price for the month was 534 cents reached on 
the 5th and the high 703 cents reached on 
the 31st. This latter quotation is the highest 
level reached in nearly a year. A greater 
export demand, together with smaller supplies 
from Russia were said to be the reasons caus- 
ing the advance. In coarse grains, Western 
barley advanced in the average from 30-7 
cents per bushel to 33:2 cents, western oats 
from 27-4 cents per bushel to 312 cents and 
rye from 32:5 cents per bushel to 37 cents. 
Flax was down from an average price of 97:4 
cents per bushel to 94-4 cents. Flour at 
Toronto declined in the average from $4.64 
per barrel to $460. Toward the end of 
October, however, some improvement occurred 
following the advance in wheat prices. Raw 
sugar at New York advanced from $1.44 per 
ewt. to $1.58, while granulated at Montreal 
was unchanged at $4.56 per cwt. Ceylon rub- 
ber at New York advanced from an average 


price of 5-2 cents per pound to 5-4 cents. 
Santos coffee at Toronto rose from 13 cents 
per pound to 14°5 cents. In live stock good 
steers at Toronto declined from $6.31 per 
hundred pounds to $5.90 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.01 per hundred pounds to $4.78. Veal 
calves at Toronto advanced from $8.47 per 
hundred pounds to $8.53 but were down at 
Winnipeg from $6.27 per hundred pounds to 
$5.75. The price of bacon hogs at Toronto 
declined from $5.99 per hundred pounds to 
$5.74 and at Winnipeg from $5.16 per hundred 
pounds to $4.71. Lambs at Toronto declined 
from $7.44 per hundred pounds to $6.80 and 
at Winnipeg from $5.80 per hundred pounds 
to $5.65. Creamery butter at Toronto was 
down from 23-9 cents per pound in September 
to 28-1 cents in October and at Montreal from 
23 cents per pound to 22-5 cents. At Winni- 
peg the price was 1 cent per pound lower at 
24 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from 33:2 cents per dozen to 45:9 cents and 
at Toronto from 30-4 cents per dozen to 45-4 
cents. Raw Cotton at New York was some- 
what higher at an average price of 7-1 cents 
per pound as compared with 6°8 cents in 
September. Raw silk advanced from $2.80 per 
pound to $3.05. Raw wool was 1 to 2 cents 
per pound lower at 9-13 cents per pound. In 
lumber the price of white pine declined from 
$29-$31 per thousand board feet to $28, and 
birch from $52 per thousand board feet to $50. 
Annealed steel sheets advanced from $3.22 per 
hundred pounds to $3.56 and steel sheets from 
$2.72 per hundred pounds to $2.97. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper advanced 
from $8.61 per hundred pounds to $9.15, tin 
from 28-3 cents per pound to 29 cents and 
silver from 29-3 cents per ounce to 33 cents. 
Western domestic coal at Lethbridge was 50 
cents per ton higher at $5 per ton. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and certain other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The latest quarterly table showing cost of 
living and wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerte for October. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
59-7 for September, a decline of 0°3 per cent 


. laneous commodities 


for the month. Foods advanced 0:2 per cent 
as a decrease in meat and fish was more than 
counteracted by advances in cereals and other 
foods. Non-foods declined 0-5 per cent due 
to declines in iron and steel, wool and miscel- 
while advances were 
noted in coal, other metals and minerals, cot- 
ton and other textiles (except wool). 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 65-1 at the end of September, 
an advance of 4°5 per cent for the month. 
Prices had declined during the first three 
weeks of the month, but with the suspension 
of the gold standard on September 21, rose 
and at the end of the month were 4:5 
per cent higher than at the end of August. 
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Cereals and meat was the only group which 
was lower at the end of September than at the 
end of August. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
77=100, was 80°7 at the end of September, an 
advance of 2:0 per cent for the month. Every 
group was included in the advance, except 
animal food which was 2:6 per cent lower for 
the month. The greatest advance was one 
of 9-7 per cent in textiles. 

The following paragraph is quoted from the 
Statist, October 17, 1931: 

“Having become dependent not only on 
fluctuations in gold prices but still more on the 
exchange value of a currency no longer linked 
to gold, British wholesale prices inevitably 
rose during the past month. The increase 
was, however, only 2 per cent, in contrast 
with a depreciation of about 20 per cent in 
sterling. The explanation was partly that 
gold prices had continued to fall and partly 
that sufficient interval had not yet elapsed for 
domestic prices to reflect fully the effect of 
the decline in the exchange value of the 
pound. The suspension of the gold standard 
on September 21 fortunately occurred at a 
time when stocks of commodities in this 
country were abnormally heavy, while the 
speculative buying, which subsequently took 
place, was much more moderate than might 
ordinarily have been expected.” 


Cost. or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July 
1914=100, was 145 at October 1, showing no 
change from the previous month. A small 
decline in clothing was offset by an advance 
in fuel and ‘light. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 108-6 for September, a decline 
of 1:5 per cent for the month. Nearly all 
groups were included in the general decline, 
the greatest fall being one of 10-6 per cent in 
rubber. The index number for rubber, on the 
base 19183100, was 7-6 for September. 


Cost or Lrvinc.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Bureau, on the base 1913- 
1914=100, was 184-0 for September, a decline 
of 0-7 per cent for the month. With the ex- 
ception of a slight advance in heat and light, 
all groups were lower than for August. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913100 (pre-war currency) was 88:9 
for September, a decline of one per cent for 
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the month. With the exception of advances 
in vegetable foods and other vegetable pro- 
ducts, all groups were lower than for August. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base, June, 1927=— 
100 was 81:86 for August a decline of 0°9 per 
cent for the month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 69-1 for September, a decline 
of 1-6 per cent for the month. With the ex- 
ception of small increases in fuel and lighting 
materials and metals and their products, all 
groups were lower than for August. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 100-5 for October showing no 
change from September. Increases in farm 
products, food products, fuels, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities were offset by de- 
clines in textile products, metals and building 
materials. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption was $8-:0877 
at November 1, a fall of 2-5 per cent for the 
month, and is the lowest index number 
recorded since November, 1908. As compared 
with prices at October 1, increases were noted 
in breadstuffs, livestock, oils and naval stores; 
decreases in provisions, fruits, hides and 
leather, textiles, metals, building materials and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity 
quotations proportioned to the per capita con- 
sumption of each of the many articles included 
was $140.369 at November 1, which shows. an 
advance of 2-9 per cent for the month, due 
chiefly to a recovery in breadstuffs occurring 
at the end of the month. Advances were 
also noted in meat, dairy and garden produce 
and other foods. On the other hand, clothing, 
metals and miscellaneous commodities were 
lower than a month previous. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 85-6 for September, a de- 
cline of 0°3 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of a small advance in fuel and light, 
decreases were noted in all groups. 





Hospital treatment for men employed. in 
unemployment relief camps is being provided 
for in British Columbia by means of a pro- 
vincial grant to the hospital treating the 
patient of $2.50 a day, this being the amount 
paid for hospital treatment under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The province also 
makes a regular per capita grant of 70 cents. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1931 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases included with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., and also 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations), which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1931, was 275, there being 104 in 
July, 91 in August and 80 in September. 


The report for the second quarter of 1931 
was given in the Lasour Gazerts, August, page 
948. In the third quarter of 1930, 442 fatal 
accidents were ‘recorded (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1930, page 1850). The supplement- 
ary lists of fatal industrial accidents on page 
1276 contains two fatalities for 1930 and 
13 for the first half of 1931. In this series of 
reports it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of their occurrence, 
and fatal industrial diseases under the dates 
on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, from cer- 
tain other official sources and from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre. Information 
as to accidents is also secured from news- 
papers, 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1931 
were as follows: agriculture, 47; logging, 15; 
fishing and trapping, 4; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 34; manufacturing, 26; 
construction, 49; electric light and power, 17; 
transportation and public utilities, 42; trade, 
10; service, 31. 

Of the mining accidents, 15 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 10 in “coal mining,” 3 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 

” and 6 in “structural materials.” 


n.e€.S., 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“animal foods,” 1 in “textiles and clothing,” 
4 in “leather, fur and products,” 3 in “saw 
and planing mill products,” 3 in “pulp, paper 
and paper products,” 1 in “printing and pub- 
lishing,” 2 in “iron, steel and products,” 3 in 
“non-metallic mineral products,” and 5 in 
“chemical and allied products.” ; 

In construction there were 13 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 7 in “railway,” 20 
in “highway and bridge,” and 9 in “miscel- 
laneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 19 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 


“street and electric railways,’ 10 in “water 
transportation,” 1 in “air transportation,” 5 
in “local transportation,” 4 in “storage,” and 
2 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 8 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 19 were in “public 
administration,’ 1 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 2 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” 6 in “personal and domestic,” 
and 2 in “professional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives dur- 
ing the period under review. Accidents in- 
volving the loss of two or more lives were as 
follows: 

On August 27, two miners were crushed by 
falling rock at Kimberley, B.C. 

On August 5, two workers in a soap factory 
at Hamilton, Ontario, lost their lives following 
an explosion of a steel tank containing soap 
flakes, and on August 11, two workers in a 
soap factory at Montreal, Quebec, were killed 
owing to an explosion of varnish in the plant. 


In buildings and structures construction, two 
workmen were fatally injured at Montreal, 
Quebec, on August 22, when a scaffold col- 
lapsed and they fell 35 feet. 


In telegraphs and telephones, two men were 
electrocuted while removing a pole near Strat- 
ford, Ontario, on September 8. 


On August 18, four men engaged in forestry 
patrol were drowned in Rainy Lake, Ontario, 
when their plane crashed into the lake, 

On July 1, a plane crashed at Hamilton, 
Ontario, resulting in the loss of three lives, 
being the press agent for the air tour, the 
pilot and the parachute jumper. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


The supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the first half of 1931, to be found 
after the main table of accidents, contains 13 
fatalities, of which 2 were in agriculture, 1 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 1 
in manufacturing, 4 in construction, 3 in 
transportation and public utilities and 2 in 
service, One of these accidents occurred in 
February, 2 in April, 2 in May, and 8 in June. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1930. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities, of which 1 was in trans- 
portation and public utilities and 1 in trade. 
One of these accidents occurred in April and 
one in November. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND STocK- 
Ralsinc— 
Rammavhand ys ask eae Near Chatham, Ont........ Collapsed from heat. 
Farm hand............]Near Chatham, Ont........ Overcome with the heat. 
Farm hand............|Near Benito, Man........... Struck by arm of whiffletree when clevice broke 
while pulling stumps. Died J y 
Rarnminandicnen: eee Near Deseronto, Ont........ Collapsed in field from heat 
Harm hands eee Near Smithsville, Ont...... Collapsed from heat 
Barmovbhatidee (cdo. Near Smithsville, Ont...... Collapsed from heat. 
Haramiaaned yee eee Near Delhi Ontena seem Collapsed from heat. 
Benrypicker ue nt a: Picton, Ont (13) eee Collapsed from heat. 
Barmubands: ea) a ee Near Hamilton, Ont........ Overcome by heat. 
Harminangd’<o.eeee Douro; Ont. se eee Sunstroke. 
Farm hand. £4. ..8...500 Queensboro, Ont............ Sunstroke 
a boure rts ose, sites Rosslyn Onto see see Thrown from truck injuring head. Died July 10. 
Farmer ost. face Near Lake Megantic, Que... 
Bh cet, into lake and drowned when his horse 
shied. 
Parner, 303... V4). 2 A Platteville ont ee ee Fell from load of hay. 
Barmuvhandss evs sa does Near Pictou, NS. ec eer 115. be oo we ou Struck by lightning. 
BOTT Soci sies + cps NOSE SOMOS, Cask eee lees 2S ek oe Fell beneath wheels of wagon when horses bolted 
BASIL ied. co! AEDS, QUOT. See me 97 Pe sane a Struck by lightning. 
Earmen.. s+ b+. + (St. SORenian, Cue, an eee Overcome with the heat. 
Farm hand :): 712.450 Ua Taque, Que, eee Struck by lightning. 
Farmer................|St. Edouard de Lotbiniere, 
WG yc cra seis Ore eT ere UP etinte trad wl ed Thrown when his horse crashed into load of hay. 
Farmeny enters dies . oelpek Near Red Deer, Alta....... : Thrown from wagon and run over when team ran 
away. 
Labourer. 3.5 «line St. Alexander, Que.......... Crushed beneath wheels of harvesting machine. 
Barns hand 5.4.1 eae Near Osgoode, Ont.......... si | from binder and run over when horses 
bolted. 
Farmer .|Near Richmond, Ont....... Struck by lightning. 
Farmer NOW HOnie Mag enn! 7 ke Team ran away while haying. 
Farmers) ¢..o7ehe he Hyde Parks @ntis.. eee Struck ky lightning. 
Barmihandiivis.. .. ee Near Millbrook, Ont........ 
Fell from stack on tines of his fork. 
Farmer...... .|Near Mount Forest, Ont..... Fell from wagon and was run over. 
ATION: thks a seme Near Luseland, Sask........ ; Accidental discharge of his rifle. 
HArrvert jca0% , iaseh oft: Ashern; Mani!) 272.2406 (asc Fell from horse. 
Gh gdole) pees Ler oe Methven District, Man...... 
Thrown from horse. 
IHBEMerS, cde tier Near Vankleek Hill, Ont.... Fell from tractor. Died Aug. 27. 
Farmer .|Near Keyes, Man........... Trampled by bull. 
Farmer init QUCDEL OUCH EP EEy Graein 0) . Fell into pit while delivering produce. 
Harmer. weed ae ee St. Damien, Que... ...- <1). 3 Gored by bull. 
Farm hand............]Near Tuffnell, Sask......... Struck by lightning. 
POTIQORS 2 sry meatier: Near Arthur, Ont).......... Thrown across barn when entangled in rope while 
unloading hay. 
Barmwvhand .2.,. 84, ScotburnwNiSay ae eee Gored by bull. 
Harmerees. >) seen Near RipleyaOnt- Struck by falling tree. 
Barmerinc 08; aera Crowlands@Ontp sees ee Fell from wagon. 
Harmen cytes. eee Near Fort William, Ont..... Gored by bull. Died Sept. 22. 
Harnmicni.ugis) eee Cawood (Quota) <a Struck by crow bar when it caught in belt of 
threshing machine. Died Sept. 23. 
Parmer. o.oo bee Near South Stukely, Que... Burned in attempt to rescue horse from burning 
barn. 
Farmer...... .|Near Fort Saskatchewan, 
JA pal, Ce De aay t Injured when attacked by bull. 
BM aRmeniiit tcl tau eee Canora District, Sask....... Fell from tractor and granary passed over him 
while being moved. 
PA PMAET 22h 4y Ao hy le eee Near Blenheim, Ont........ Fell down stairs in barn while carrying sack of 
potatoes, broken neck. 
Hanmer. (cis ss. rc aee Wetaskiwin, Alta........... .|Fell under wagon when team ran away. 
Loccine— 
Log cer a4 meets. ave Koprino Harbour, B.C...... Jumped off moving trucks. 
Loggerl ss are Grassy River, Ont.......... Fell into river and drowned. 
SGORZETs odidocs chee Near Rouyn, Que........... Limb of tree pierced his abdomen when he fell. 
Loader Forte wikis | ROCK a, Creme Geos Fell from load of logs. Died July 30. 
Oger et TF Near Mission, B.C.......... Fell from truck. 
River.driver........... Saskatchewan River, Man.. Drowned. 
Brakeman...... .| Near Foss Mill, Ont......... Struck by train. 
OZT OTA Rey as tenes Cowichans B.C et.) eae Pinned between logs. 
LOGCAr beter tut Queen Charlotte, B.C....... Struck by falling snag. Died Aug. 13. 
abourer yo) een Island*PalisvOntewesee te. 


Log rolled over him from skidway. 


ae. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
931---Continued 





Trade or Industry 


Locality 





Loce1ne—Concluded 


Wola ds) oe nae 


TOR BOY ccna eat at 


Scalerm wae wek. eursk 


Minine, Non-FERRovs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 

Metalliferous Mining— 
Labourers .saen- <a: 
Miner S as 2 ee 


Minera) iaste ves ew 
Drillthelperxet...c: 2 
Labourer set EA i cnthian ys 


Miner SAL Rt See et 


Miner see eae 


Worker 

GUALLV as ane 
Quarry worker....... 
Gas’ Driller... ..5.-: 


in gypsum 


Structural Materials— 
Quarrymanaestere ore 


Stone crusher.,...... 
Worker at stone 
QUBEEN soa. Sa 
Sandstone quarry- 
IST ee Sots seme 
Labourer with sand 
and gravel co...... 
Worker in sand pit... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 


Worker in sugar re- 
ANETIVA ss ans seee nee 
Labourer in starch 
fACLORVc on cee 













Tsolum River, B.C..... Mister’ 


Near Port Alberni, BGs. 
ae Lower Five Islands, 


Lockport, TBA On Lye om Mee Sere 


OffsSonora pe Nis eae oe: 


Near Digby, NeSh-sae- ee 3: 


Islandilbakessaska oer 
Off Vancouver. BC... be.- 


Timmins) Ont sees eee 
Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
Kirkland Lake, Ont........- 
Timmins -Onte as tnott ee 


Kimberley 4o.@e.- e-toc 
Kirkland Lake, Ont........: 


Tinaminsy' Ont. haere ee see 


New Waterford, N.S........ 
New Waterford, N.S.. 

Glace Bay, N.S.. ge 
South Wellington, gnc e Des 


.|New Waterford, N.S........ 


Little Bras d’Or, INAS ees 
North Sydney, N.S......... 
Corbin, B.C 
Three tills Altai qui......- 


Pe ee 


@heverie: NS see ae 
Chicoutimi, Que... 45-6-8.<- 
Steveston, B.C 


4 sisash ele 6 whee. « 


Little: GurrentsOnts\h2-%).. 2). 
Chandossiwp..Ont ia.4). 2%. 
Toerwalle, ‘Que ecu. ath. 8. 


. | WallaceiwliSs, acs laa ci lcs 


Saint John, N.B...... 


Cardinal @Onteee.. sees «teiesi- 


Date 


Aug. 


Sept. 
“ 


Age 


a a ee 


44 
38 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell into river and was drowned. 
Injured in logging accident. Died Sept. 8. 


Fell from wagon and crushed against tree. 


Jammed against stump by stick when it swung. 
Log rolled over him. 


Eaten by shark when boat capsized. 
Struck by lightning. 


Drowned when canoe capsized in squall. 
Drowned when boat capsized. 


Heat prostration. Died July 6. 

Fell 10 feet when beam gave way. 

Silicosis, first laid off Oct. 2, 1929. 

Crushed by falling rock following blasting opera- 
tions. 

Silicosis, first laid off April 10, 1925. 

Crushed by falling rock. 

Crushed under falling rock, following air blast. 

Crushed between two truck loads of timber. 


} Crushed by falling tock, second man died Sept. 4. 


Crushed between descending skip and steel head 
frame of shaft. 

Struck by falling rock. \ 

Crushed by fall of rock. 

Fell down shaft when support broke. 


Crushed by fall or fock. Died July 17. 
Struck by run away trip. Died Aug. 6. 
Struck by fall of coal, fractured spine. 
Injured in mine. Died Aug. 9. 

Injured in mine. 

Struck by falling stone. 

Cruched under fall of coal. 

Struck when car trip was derailed. 
Rock fell on him, fractured skull. 
Crushed by falling rock. 


Crushed under fall of gypsum. 
Injured by delayed dynamite blast. 
Fell from derrick. Died Sept. 13. 


Stoneworker’s phthisis. First laid off May 6, 


1931. 
Collapsed from heat, 
Electrocuted while repairing wires for crane. 
Hit by piece of flying rock from shot. 


Struck by shackle pin when it came out. 
Buried under fall of sand. 


Burned by boiling liquid when it exploded. Died 
July 29. 


Died Sept. 20. 
Truck upset on him. Died Sept. 27. 


Caught in stoker drive shaft. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
1931—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Animal Foods— 
Worker at packing about 
plant. 5 vette te Peterborough, Ont.......... Aug. 6 48 ieee changes of tempeature at plant. Died 
ug. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Millwright isi ue Galt! Ont see genn Manes July 29 50 |Fellfrom roof. Died Aug. 4. 
Leather, Fur and Pro- 
ducts— 
Workers Ssancce ee TorontonOnt es nceee eee. es OP eer Pave ee <8 Reveg poisoning from fumes inhaled while at 
work. 
Mabourer; si.sscseret TOronton Ont eaten es Aug. 4 57 |Burned when gasoline ignited while filling tractor. 
Died Aug. 12. 
Worker:)..ieeeereer TorontovOnt. aie wees Carer e yt 32 nee poisoning from fumes inhaled while at 
wor 
Worker with fur 
dyers! Sees Montrealn Que. esas... Aig a pearl 16 |Explosion of drying machine. 
Saw and Planing Mili 
Products— 
Trim sawyer?........ Barnet; Bb: Cimento Julyouwed 22 |Struck by belt when it flew off. 
Mill worker.......... INorandaQuevn on: aoe else SS ae eal 17 |Fell on circular saw. 
Mabourervicn. s secon Swift Current, Ont.......... Aug. 26 38 |Fell off boom and drowned. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Mill worker.......... Hawkesbury, Ont........... Sept. 9 22| Suffocted when buried under slide of pulp logs. 
Omer, Palak Lake Megantic, Que......... Bcd £9 40 |Fell while oiling machinery, fractured skull. 
Worker. bau. eee ees Fort: William, Onteeen.t «ss an a2( 27 |Electrocuted when he horas door of metal 
motor house. 
Printing and Publishing- 
Press reporter for air 
ours, 22 eee Hamilton, Ontiimesieceess - July: ead 34 |Killed in plane crash when wing fabric ripped. 
Tron, Steel and Products- 
Mill worker.......... HamiltonwOntussensce pies < 3 30 Kerra under falling steel when chain of crane 
roke. 
Labourer at machin- 
ery factory........ Seaforth HOnts teacen tee or Be OA | 69 |Knocked down when struck by tongue of grain 
thresher. Died July 24. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Electrician with Ce- 
Ment, Colne kes Montreal, Que.............6- July 7 25 |Electrocuted. 
Superintendent of as- 
phalt plant!) 22.).4% Montreal, Que 020 27 |Explosion of tank of asphalt when oil was poured 
in. : 
Worker in oil refinery|Calgary, Alta............... Sept. 29 38 |Poisoned in acid plant. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Worker: jh: sneer Shawinigan Falls, Que....... OLY BOlml eet eee ot Explosion at plant. 
Worker in soap fad- [ 
GODS, lec Hamilton, Ontiscecaecre a: Aug. 5 29 |Explosion of steel tank containing soap flakes. 
Worker in soap fac- 50 
LOL osewsaccio-cqer ts cotete ae 
Worker in soap fac- 
tOTVieee ae ee ere Montreal, Que............. Sih LO 15 |Explosion of varnish in plant. 
Worker in soap fac- 14 
CODYan ene seas 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Workers po oe o's St. Cesaire, Que............. wed % 40 |Collapsed from heat. 
abou 
Painterecs ce sxe ehi: Montreal; Quen es nn. July 6 75 |Fell from ladder. Died Aug. 6. 
Worker ii caheneen cae Beauharnois, QUO reece sha: e 7 23 |Fell from roof of power house. 
Roof repairer........ ae yt 68 |Fell from roof. Died July 29. 
OLrkeF yi. secmeeees 43 |Fell from water tank. 
Welder. Mace. aire se 36 |Explosion while repairing seams on gasoline tank. 
Workman 32 |Fell from building fractured skull. Died Aug. 3. 
Worker eee ae 57 |Fell from roof. Died Aug. 15. 
Carpenter 73 | Fell from roof of cottage. 
Carpenter’s helper.. 19 |Fell 40 feet from building. 
Workman ,)i.sicseee } 39 |Fell 35 feet when scaffold ee second man 
Workman. :.seser 37 | died Sept. 10. 
Mason’s helper....... 37 |Crushed under granite block when staging gave 
way. 
Railway— . 
Wiabourer, accu eos TeondonsiOnt escent cles 6. July 1 35 |Sunstroke. Died July 2. 
Babourereewiecn soe Near Medstead, Sask....... a 21 |Struck by falling tree. 
Labourers, neuen Moose River Crossing, Ont.. sp 85 |Crushed under dump car when it dumpted on 


him. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
CoNSsTRUCTION—Con. 
Railway—Con. 
Contractor, 2.esee es Near Estevan, Sask......... Struck by flying timber during windstorm. 
Worker on bridge|Montreal, Que..............- Fell 85 ft. from bridge. 
construction. 
Worker on terminal]Montreal, Que..............- . Fell 45 feet when plank broke. 
bridge construc- 
tion. 
Workman! cosceeseee Montreslit@ueiwre cd... 3% Feell from steel beam, fractured skull. 


Collapsed from heat. 










abourer-...+..cemee Near Guelph, Ont........... Collapsed from heat. 
Bridge worker....... Near Lillooet, B.C.......... Fell from bridge and was drowned. 
‘Teamster.). 020% 4 Kaineardine, Onte ei -es.i. .:. Old structure fell on him. Died July 16. 
Road worker........ Near Winchester, Ont....... Backed into by truck. Died July 26. 
Bridge worker....... Mastevork, Ont. S36. fe... Fell from bridge when plank broke. 
Worker with paving|Burroughs Falls, Que........ Burned in fire at garage for trucks. 

contractors. 
Structural steel New Glasgow, N.S......... Electric burns when derrick struck high tension 

worker. wires while unloading steel girders. Died Aug. 

6. 
Truck driver........ Near Atwood, Ont........-- Fell and was run over by truck. 
Handyman... 52 Birehi bake, Ont:.03.2°.... i abet when chain holding hoist engine in place 
TOKe. 
Road worker........ Near Latchford, Ont........ Struck by auto. Died Aug. 17. 
HADOURCT ie so a< ss. oe Blind River)'Ontieei.27. 2. Le a buried under gravel slide. Died 
ug. 16. 
Road worker........ Néar Oliver’ B-Crt etc... Injured while at work. Died Aug. 19. 
Road wroker........ Near Calgary, Alta......... Fell from truck. Died Aug. 21. 
Road worker........ Near Morin Heights, Que... Injured while blasting rock. 
Road worker........ Sherbrooke, Que............ 
Truck in which he was riding overturned. 
Derrick operator.....|Wiarton, Ont................ Electrocuted when arm of derrick fell over high 
tension wire. 
Truck driver........ Near Renfrew, Ont.......... Train struck his truck. 
GAD OUTOL Scccuasocss s Ni Si Miakintaos comets ecin cds Struck by auto, fractured skull. 
Wa bOurers cca. «laren Near Nelson b.@s ease ce: Struck by rock while blasting stumps. 
Miscellaneous— 


Labourer on power 
Plank fell on his head. Died July 6. 


dam construction..|Beauharnois, Que........... Fell in front of tractor. 
Labourer on power 
dam construction..|Fraserdale, Ont............. Crushed under fall of rock from canyon. Died 
July 14. 
Labourer on sewer 


construction,...... Saskatoon, Sask............ Asphyxiated when sewer caved in. 
Worker on dam con- 

Structionsets: see: Chats LalsnOntermecercs: é Scalded when steam boiler of locomotive upset. 
Babourers cn atic Cowansville, Que........... Struck by truck. 
Worker on power line 

construction....... Greenbush, Ont............. Explosion of dynamite while redrilling post hole. 


Night watchman on 
wharf construction|Levis, Que................+- 
Labourer on coffer 


Fell into river and was drowned. 


Crushed under falling boulder. 





OWER— 

ino maniane eer: sec 2 PixotercOntpamenced ais 6. Electrocuted while repairing transformer. 

JAnemanirkece sss coe: Montreal, Qué..2-.:-4..-- 245 Electrocuted while repairing high power wires. 

Lineman 1. |Galabogie, Ontarians «tesa ster. Electrocuted while working on pole. 

Tmemanysaeaices aaaiee Near Brantford, Ont........ Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 

Dinemantavcn creo see Owen Sound, Ont........... Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 

Binemaniee. (scenic. ss Seatorti, Ontaeide sot verses. Electrocuted when he touched high voltage wire. 

WSING RAB he sie sieltiewcrtse Ste-Catherine, Que......... : Electrocuted while working on pole. 

MGUY Ne oh ote on isecasne Kenora, Ont....... Ryd 5 Rac o 3 Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 

Manager of power co...}Delhi, Ont.................. : Electrocuted while removing wires. 

Watchman at power 

DIANE ee eee. ae Montréalf@uer.ccces<c ccas Struck by train. 

MiNeMAN Ss sens seiece ese * Ancaster, Onti. sass cai ts Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 

Machinist at power 

(i) ET ries eS Oi a Ra Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Electrocuted when he touched high voltage wire. 

Power plant employee. }Woodstock, Ont............. ; Electrocuted while repairing trouble. 

Substation worker..... BellsvallenOnt.o sss. on Electrocuted while putting in new circuit. 

Worker with light co. .|Kitchener, Ont.............. Electrocuted while changing street bulb. 

DinOman ees. cease sss Crystal (City. Man.-s. co... s EBlectrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 

IGINOMNAN cae ecto oa Montreal, Que.............- Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
1931—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Urmitirs— 
Steam Railways— 


FUBOUNECOT S| i Nave: nletnres te Near Winnipeg, Man........ 
Brakeman!/Mebpiiehe Near Kemptville, Ont...... 
Section labourer..... Sta bhomas. Ont noses 
Conductors. oo.66 oon | Eamiltony Ont eerie 


Saskatoon, Sask............ 


Near Windsor, Ont.......... 
Near Hearst, Ont..-........ 


Section foreman..... 
Maintenance Mecha- 


Car shop worker.....|Montreal, Que............... 


Sectionman.......... Kamiloopss,BiCaiecne ga 
Worker unis abeieie Hamilton, Ontyy aocP ean cn. 
Patrolman ee, 83, Allanwater Sub., 
Ds aOuren wise) daieeet: Lake Fortune, Quetta... 
Brakemane viet. Dundas. Ontseieeee ee soe 
Painter e215 ta, es eae Hrris iB Cubase wee 42: 
Brakem ans 3h weget: Een ateanl SIM © iy Wes ul 
Sectionman.......... Soo Junction, Ont....04.00.... 
Track worker.. .{Saskatoon, Sask.. 
Sectionman.......... Toronto, Ont.. 

Trackman.. -|Near Salvus Station, Bac... 


Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Operators secnacort- 


Water Transportation— 


Deckhand. ).f-0s. +3 Toronto, Ont... 5 Dee 
Seaman. creek: Victoria, BG eae need 
Oa ders. ci; beer tts Port: ArthursOntiatee ee. 
Shipper aaapee se SV CHEV, UN cSt Pe teaerae 
Longshoreman for 

paper company..../Ocean Falls, B.C............ 
Ballon end serosa aoe Quebec, Que... ae See 
Night watchman. ...|Quebec, Que... la Abecaee 
Second mate......... Slave Lake, RUC Mess: 
Sailor's. cosh wun Quebec, Que Sn ee Lo ae 


Fireman on boat.....|Fort William, Ont........... 


Air Transportation— 
Pilot: 


Local Transportation 
Truck drivers... 2. Near Cottam, Ont.--....... 
RaXMiGrivierss jc. tiaee 
i Near Humberstone, Ont..... 
Near Chalk River, Ont...... 


Near Elmira, Ont....:...... 


Storage— 
Elevator worker..... 


Rort) Walliam tOnt. seks. 05 see 
Grain elevator 


WOTKER oe ait. Owen Sound, Ont............ 
Grain elevator 
Operators Wea. ChauvinWAlta ce yaaa es: 


Truck driver........ Near Vinemount, Ont....... 


phone— 
eee pe, Near Stratford, Ont......... 
TRADE— 
W holesale— 


Employee of oil co...|Montreal, Que.............. 5 


Salesman for electric 
Supplies. e5)/ ase Saskatoon, asker vutens oe « 


Near Portage la Prairie,Man. 


Date 
July 1 
sf 2 
“cc 15 
“ 28 
“ee 29 
Aug. 3 
About 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 10 
19 
“ 20 
23 
iT3 31 
Sept. 2 
“ce 7 
“ 7 
About 
Sept. 15 
LS 
“ 19 
ce 25 
Aug. 1 
July) 6 
“ec 8 
“cc 18 
reg 
ANZ tL 
“ 15 
Sere. 
“ec 21 
Sept. 10 
“cc Be | 
July, at 
“cc 0} 
“ce 8 
Aug. 4 
“ 21 
Sept. 9 
JU 40 
Sept. 2 
“ce 5 
6é 7 
“cc f 
a 
July 25 
Sept. 25 


40 


Cause of Fatality 


Sealded when his train was derailed. Died 
July 5. 

Crushed between engine and train. 

Struck by piece of steel while splitting bolts. 

Struck by jigger when he jumped from engine. 
Died July 31. 

Struck by auto. 

Fell from truck, fractured skull. Died Aug. 7. 

Injured when speeder ran into moose. 

Burned by explosion in shops. Died Aug. 11. 

Struck by locomotive. 

Run over by engine. 


Train struck speeder. 

Fell from gasoline speeder. 

Fell from car and was run over during switching 
operations in quarry. 

Fell 125 feet while painting bridge. 

Fell and was run over by car during switching 
operations. 


Run over by train. 

Oil barrel fell on him. 

Fell 30 feet from bridge. 

Train struck speeder on which he was riding. 
Died Sept. 26. 


Electric burns when he pulled wrong switch 
Died Aug. 2 


Fell off deck and was drowned. 

Fell from gangplank of ship and was drowned. 

Fell from boat while loading pulpwood agd was 
drowned. 

Fell 30 feet from coal pier. 


Fell down hold of ship. 

Fell overboard and was drowned. 

Fell overboard and was drowned. 

Drowned. 

Fell from scaffold while painting ship and was 
drowned. 

Fell from ladder into stokehold. 


Killed in plane crash when wing fabric ripped on 
swerving upward. 


Injured when his tuck upset in accident. 

Injured in auto accirdent. 

Struck by truck. 

Collision of auto with his truck. Died, Aug. 26. 
Injured when truck overturned. Died Sept. 12. 


Smothered in elevator bin. 
Fell 90 feet to floor of bin. 


Fell from top of elevator to bottom of bin. 
Injured when his truck crashed into ditch. ‘ 


4 | Electrocuted while removing pole. 


Fell into river and was drowned while unloading 
barrels of oil from boat. 


Radio fell on his head when he fell off truck. 
Died Sept. 26. 
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Concluded 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstRucTION—Con. 
Retail— 
President of heating 
COM SA Ne Le V aricolivernd in Wa S10) re aly lO | peered. Collision of his truck with a street car. 
Hardware merchant.|/Quebec, Que................. oi iah 50 |Head crushed in elevator. 
Demonstrator with 
cycle dealers.. -IMancouwer ioe@ soca ead el CORD BHI) Ald eet Chee Collided with truck. Died July 21. 
Moerchants..000.5.004- Thomson Station, N.S...... C1428 61 Ricks from wagon when team bolted. Died 
uly 29. 
Bek ster ns creme ae Mont Joli n@uers: ania: cayica Aug. 1 29 |Injured when his motor truck went into ditch. 
Gas station attendant] Toronto, Ont.. Pres Al ete heals Mem dn: Crushed by auto against gasoline tank. 
Butchers koh. acts Norwood, Ont... Be ay, SD ere ae Collapsed from heat. 
Driver for store......| Near Aurora, an ena Vee Cee! OLEH WAC reas Br Struck by auto. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
spe of Roads 
Deptt: Pe rer Near Three Rivers, Que.....] July 9 27 |Injured when his car upset into ditch. 
City ‘Tall caretaker.| Hamilton, Ont.............. SETA 68 |Crushed against door by ascending elevator. 
Street cleaner........ Toronto, Oat. & ane Bee OR 65 aooseds down by bicycle, fractured skull. Died 
uly 2 
Constable i 2. sn Fredericton, N.B.. nee Se FQO MAR 4 te Fell down Sudeieee shaft. 
Forestry fire fighter.| New Westminster, BIC. Aa oa ae wah 68 |Struck by falling snag. 
Traffic officer........ Ottawa Onto. cs ae abe om 38 22 |Collision of his motorcycle with auto. 
Government seed 
inspector.......... Near Edmonton, Alta.......| Aug. 1 47 |Injured when car over turned. Died Aug. 5. 
Postal truck driver..|Toronto, Ont................. or ai 39 |Caught between truck and gate. Died Aug. 8. 
City labourer........|Saskatoon, Sask............. DD Be 50 | Buried when ditch caved in. 
City health depart- 
ment employee....|Winnipeg, Man.............. a a 55 |Burned by explosion of gasoline while tank was 
being refilled. 
IRE na anny Wie are Muebec\: Ques < Jun eeae Se BZ: 34 |Fell from loft at station, fractured skull. Died 
Aug. 18. 
Pilot for Mead { 33 
Dept. | 
Pilot for Forestry | | - 
Dept. ] 
Copilot, Forestry) Rainye ake, Onto. secs 4 SEALS, |) ‘** (}Drowned when plane crashed into lake. 
ept. | 
Forester, Forestry | He | 
_ Dept. J | 
Oiler on revenue 
patrol boat........ North Sydney, N.S......... Sept. 20 60 |Fell from wharf and was drrowned. : 
Traffic officer........ Beaumont, Ques. gate. 16% PT) RS Goa Injured nee his motorcycle was ditched by 
truck, 
Driver for gov’t..... Kainloopsy 8.C.r 5... fe hts & a | 50 |Crushed by motor car when it upset. 
Indian agent......... Near Kamloops, B.C......... LOT, 50 |Injured when his ear fell over bank. 
Recreational— : P ty 
Parachute jumper...|Hamilton, Ont.............. July 1 19 | Killed in plane crash when wing fabric ripped. 
Laundering, Dyeing and 
Cleaning— 
About E 
Laundry proprietor..| Portage la Prairie, Man..... se 1 57 |Burned in fire. Died July 7. 
Custom and Repair— 
Machinists with 
Dim bers.! ge ssl e MOrouGo;, ONG, soc soucten < oO Re eee oe Struck by lever of machine. Died Aug. 17. 
Garage mechanic....} Near Shelburne, One eaan? Sep tapes: | manawa. Struck Ae auto while attaching wrecking truck to 
crippled car. 
Personal and Domestic- 
MAID Ao. BE ee. Vancouver, biGi ose hoe July...5 45 |Fell from balcony when railing gave way. 
Hotel proprietor..... Burbridgen Queers. 02... Dg) 10 NaI Seat oe Wee Burned by explosion from starting fire with 
gasoline. Died, July 19. 
Caopl.ion yateh, 2... (S£. sGbDB, Ques. ..05 0% co. Aug. 17 41 |Drowned while rescuing employer’s son. \ 
Housekeeper......... Montrel, Que ce eee Sept. 7 68 }Fell when ladder slipped while hanging curtains, 
fractured skull. 
Night watchman....|Montreal, Que............... fe ale 63 |Shot while on duty. ; 
IVE St Ce reat ana ek soe 3 LorontoNOnt uae ane re. 2, 19 |Gas poisoning on entering fumigated apartment. 
Professional Establish- 
ments— : 3 , 
Hospital worker.....}Montreal, Que................. July 22 24 |Crushed under elevator weight while cleaning 


Cleaner at church... .|Montreal, Que 


shaft. 
Fell 45 feet from scaffold. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1931 


Locality ‘Date Age 


Trade or Industry Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
STOCKRAISING— 
Harm handscce ee ees Vulcan} cAltaincie cocnseeen tees About 
April 15 24 |Fell from horse. Died Aug. 11. 
Homesteader.......... Near) Fort St: John,B.@% 35) June 12) |.......... Drowned while crossing river with his outfit. 
Minine, Non-FERROUvS, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Cage tender......... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... June 19 25 |Fell down shaft, when thrown out of cage. 
MANUAFACTURING— 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Labourer with con- 
crete prod. mfrs...]Kemptville, Ont............ May 26 46 |While cranking gasoline engine it back fired 
injuring thumb. Died July 26. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Worker cera cee nee Proton; Ont:) sha ies. About 
May 15 22 |Fell from scaffold, fractured skull. Died Sept. 
19. 
Waterboy........... Lethbridge, Alta, 4%. 4.4. June 9 18 |Overbalanced and fell 32 feet to ground. 
Lineman with car- 
penters:is.1.. .sa2; 4 Near Meaford, Ont.......... SS 22 22 |Fell 30 feet while raising barn, fractured skull. 
Died Sept. 19. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Truck driver........ Ancaster, Ont eens ce ets: 21 |While cranking truck it backed into him. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTmitTiss— 
Steam Railways— 
Night foreman....... Kingston, Onts, M.ues k.. April 12 65 |Fell on tongue of express truck, injuring back. 
Died Aug. 29. 
rae ane sence aioe Robinson; ‘Outer as June 29 51 |Sunstroke. 
Water Transportation— 
Eingineer. ee, os ahuice Near Manila, B:@......4... Pepa) lire. cane Shot by Filipino on ship. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Municipal labourer...|Cobalt, Ont................. June 6 48 |Struck by truck. Died Sept. 4. 
Constable........... Montreal, Que............... ae Ds Poe A Shot while making arrest at shooting affray. 


Died Aug. 23. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING . 
DURING 1930 








Trade or Industry 


Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utinirms— 
Steam Railways— 
ADOUTeT ae a ace West Toronto, Ont.......... April 7 25 |Fell from hand car and was run over. Died 


Sept. 21. 
TRADE— se 


Wholesale— : 


Janitor for meat co. .|Vancouver, B.C........ Nov. 11 66 |Fell on cement floor, fractured skull. Died July 
2, 1931. 


— ae 





Fatal Accidents in Great Britain in September 


The number of workpeople, other than 
seamen, in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, reported during September, 1931, as 
killed in the course of their employment was 
155, as compared with 122 in the previous 
month and with 192 in September, 1930. Fatal 
accidents to seamen reported in September, 


1931, numbered 25, as compared with 29 in 
the previous month and 27 in September, 1930. 

Of the 155 fatalities resulting from indus- 
trial accidents during September, 21 were in 
railway service, 70 in mines, 6 in quarries, 58 in 
factories and on docks, wharves and buildings 
under the Factory Acts. Of the fatalities to 
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seamen 23 were on steam trading vessels, the 
remaining two being on steam fishing vessels. 

The total number of cases of poisoning, an- 
thrax and epitheliomatous and chrome ulcer- 
ation in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
reported during September, 1931, under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, or under the Lead 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, was 
38; the total number of deaths reported was 
5. Lead poisoning formed the largest group, 


most of these cases resulting from the hand- 
ling of paint. Two cases of anthrax and ten 
of skin cancer occurred during the month, 
seven of the latter resulting from contact with 
oil, two from handling pitch, and one from 
tar. Six cases of chrome ulceration were re- 
ported. Of the five fatalities from industrial 
diseases three were due to skin cancer, one to 
anthrax, and one to lead poisoning. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Crown not liable for Accident to Employee 
outside his Employment 


A young man was employed as a labourer 
by the Buoys Branch of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
assisting on a barge in the work of laying 
buoys though not himself a member of the 
crew. He was paid by the hour, and was fed 
and lodged on board the barge. On April 25, 
1929, he left the barge with a fellow employee 
after supper to go to a theatre. When the 
two men returned late at night they found 
that the barge had changed its berth, and was 
moored further down the wharf, and in order 
to reach it they had to walk along the top 
of a concrete wall on which “nigger heads” 
or mooring posts had been placed at intervals. 
No lights were provided on the wall, and the 
young man tripping over one of these fell 
into the river and was drowned. His father 
claimed damages for the young man’s death, 
alleging that it was due to the fault and 
negligence of the Crown. 

Mr. Justice Audette, in the Exchequer Court 
of Canada, found that the suppliant was not 
entitled to the relief sought in his petition of 
right. There was no evidence, he stated, to 
show that the Crown was under any obligation 
to do anything which it had failed to do. “At 
the time of the accident the deceased was 
not acting in the course of, or within the scope 
of, his employment. After 6 o’clock in the 
evening he was perfectly free to do what he 
cared to do. No particular person can be 
found to be blamed for the accident, which 
obviously was the result of the victim’s own 
negligence in walking in the dark upon the 
coping of the edge of the wharf.” 

Joubert versus the King (Exchequer Court 
of Canada), 1931, Dominion Law Reports, Vol. 
4, page 164, 


Freedom of Press maintained by United 
States Supreme Court 


The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, in their report to the 
recent convention, as outlined on page 1204 of 
this issue, called attention to a “notable 
decision for free press”? by the United States 
Supreme Court. The case referred to is that 
of Near versus Minnesota, on which judgment 
was given by the Supreme Court on June 6 
this year, the opinion of the Court being de- 
livered by Chief Justice Hughes. 

Minnesota had enacted a statute by the 
provisions of which it provided for the abate- 
ment as a public nuisance of a malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory newspaper. In the 
midst of a political campaign, an action was 
started against the newspaper published by 
Near on the ground that it constituted a 
nuisance, Near was requested to show cause 
why a temporary injunction should not issue 
and was in the meantime forbidden to publish, 
circulate or have in his possession, certain 
copies of the paper. A demurrer was filed 
but was over-ruled, and the District Court 
certified the constitutionality of the Statute 
to the State Supreme Court, which sustained 
the statute. The case then came on for trial 
and the District Court made findings of fact 
that the newspaper constituted a public nuis- 
ance. The judgment perpetually enjoined the 
publication of the newspaper. Near appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the state asserting 
his right under the federal constitution and 
the judgment was affirmed, 

An appeal was then taken to the United 
States Supreme Court where the statute was 
held unconstitutional because it infringed on 
the liberty of the press guaranteed by the 
14th Amendment. The liberty of the press, 
the court held, as guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, involved immunity from previous re- 
straints of censorship; and the fact that the 
liberty of the press might be abused does not 
make such immunity any the less necessary 
in dealing with official misconduct, since subse- 
quent punishment for such abuses is the 
appropriate remedy. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was the customary contraction in 

industrial employment in Canada at the 
beginning of November, when the 7,880 firms 
furnishing employment returns to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics reported 938,524 em- 
ployees, as compared with 946,700 on October 
1. Each of these firms employed a minimum 
of 15 workers. Reflecting the reduction, the 
index (based on the average for the calendar 
year 1926, as 100), declined from 103-9 in the 
preceding month to 103-0 on the date under 
review, aS compared with 112-9, 124-6, 118-9, 
108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-1, 100-0, 97-0 and 91-3 on 
November 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
index on November 1, 1931, was thus lower 
than on the same date in the preceding five 
years, but was higher than at the beginning 
of November in the periods, 1921-25. The 
recession on the date under review was smaller 
than that reported on November i last year, 
and was also slightly less than the average 
decline recorded on November 1 of the last 
ten years. 

At the beginning of November, 1931, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour was 18-3, contrasted with 
18-1 per cent of inactivity at the beginning 
of October, and 10-8 per cent at the beginning 
of November, 1930. The percentage for 
November was based on the returns furnished 
to the Department of Labour from 1,864 
labour organizations, with a membership total 
of 192,603 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
October, 1931, indicated a marked gain in the 
average daily placements effected, when the 
figures are compared with those recorded dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. This 
increase was almost entirely due to the vast 
amount of work being done on the highways 
of Canada under the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act. Vacancies in October numbered 
56,901, applications 85,685, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 55,789. 

37867—14 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was little changed at 
$7.82 for the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $7.84 for October; $10.25 for 
November, 1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; 
$11.28 for November, 1928; $11.07 for Novem- 
ber, 1927; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November. 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for Nov ember, 1920; $13.65 for noms 
ber, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again slightly 
higher at 70-6 for November as compared with 
70-4 for October; 79-5 for November, 1930; 
95-7 for Nov ember, 1929; 94-9 for Ry cminer 
1928; 96-9 for November, 1927; and 97:7 for 
November, 1926. 

The fies in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in November was 
less than in the preceding month but was 
somewhat greater than the corresponding loss 
in November last year, Eleven disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 1,660 workers and resulting in the 
loss of 22,489 working days. Corresponding 
figures for October, 1931, were: 16 disputes, 
3,072 workers, and 38 529 working days; and 
for November, 1930, 6 disputes, 2,000 workers, 
and 11,807 working ae 


During November the De- 


Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of the Board of 
Investigation onciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion appointed to investi- 


gate the question of the 
proposed reduction in the wages of certain 
employees of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
One new application for the appointment of 
a Board was received, The text of the report, 
with a full account of proceedings under the 
Act during the month, will be found on 
page 1292. 
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Some account of the Labour A commission to investigate 
Work of Labour Courts which began to Commission the transportation problems 
Courts in function in Germany in on Canadian of Canada was appointed 
Germany in 1927 appeared in the transportation by Order in Council dated 
1930 Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, problems November 21. The order 


page 367. The Labour 
Courts have jurisdiction, to the exclusion of 
the ordinary courts and irrespective of the 
amount in dispute, in all civil disputes be- 
tween the parties to collective agreements, or 
between parties capable of entering into col- 
lective agreements, or as to the existence or 
non-existence of a collective agreement; also 
in disputes between employers and employed 
arising out of employment or apprenticeship, 
as to the existence or non-existence of a con- 
tract of employment or apprenticeship, or 
arising out of unlawful actions connected with 
employment or apprenticeship. The labour 
tribunals consist of qualified judges and as- 
sessors chosen from employers and employed 
persons. Disputes are settled by way of judg- 
ment or decision. The labour courts have 
jurisdiction in the first instance. Appeal from 
their decisions lies in the state labour court 
where the amount in dispute exceeds 300 
marks. In special cases, appeal may be made 
from a judgment of the state labour court to 
the federal labour court. 

Recently published statistics show that 
during 1930, 438,449 cases were filed for. hear- 
ing under the ordinary procedure. Of these 
cases 63-2 per cent related to manual workers; 
28-2 per cent to salaried employees; and 8-6 
per cent to craftsmen. The great majority of 
the disputes arose out of contractual relations 
between employers and workers or out of un- 
lawful acts connected with employment; these 
causes accounted for 400,845 cases, or 91-3 
per cent. The number of disputes between 


employers and workers showed an increase 


over the figure for 1929 of 12-4 per cent. 

Of the disputes submitted to the Courts, 
399,440 or 91-1 per cent were settled, 36 per 
cent by compromise and 22-5 per cent by 
withdrawal of the claim. Only 18-8 per cent 
of the total number of cases were decided by 
a formal judgment, the remainder being set- 
tled by default or being abandoned, or other- 
wise arranged. The number of appeals lodged 
with the District Labour Courts was 20,042. 
Of this number 3,211 cases, or 16 per cent, re- 
mained unsettled. The number of cases 
settled by formal judgment was 8,775, the rest 
being settled, either by conciliation or by de- 
fault, or lying outside the jurisdiction of the 
Court. 69 per cent of the cases, as against 70 
per cent, in 1929, took less than two months to 
settle. 


points out “the vital im- 
portance of transportation to the trade and 
commerce of Canada, the serious and con- 
tinuing deficits of the Canadian National 
Railway system, and the diminished revenues 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway system, con- 
ditions which have brought about in part by 
duplication of tracks, facilities and services of 
every kind, and in part by competition of 
other modes of transportation, particularly 
motor vehicles operating on the highways.” 

The Commission is composed of seven mem- 
bers, as follows: The Right Hon. Lyman P. 
Duff, judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
(chairman); Mr, L. F. Loree, New York, 
President of the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
way Company; Mr. Beaudry Leman, Mont- 
real, general manager and director of the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale; Professor 
Walter C. Murray, University of Saskatche- 
wan; Sir Joseph Flavelle, chairman, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, etc.; Right Hon. the 
Lord Ashfield, chairman and managing director 
of the Underground Electric Railways of 
London, Limited, the Metropolitan District 
Railway (London), the London Electric Rail- 
way, etc.; and Dr. John C. Webster, F.RS., 
of Shediac, N.B. 


Railway employees in vari- 


Railwaymen’s ous railway centres through- 
“Ship-by-Rail” out Canada have recently 
Association formed a “Ship-by-Rail ” 


Association, with commit- 
tees chosen from the various railway organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of providing a means 
whereby employees may co-operate in im- 
proving the traffic situation. An article 
appearing in the Railroad Traimman, Decem- 
ber, 1931, refers to the association as follows: 
“Tt is felt by the employees of the railways 
that there is an insufficient realization on the 
part of the public that the railways represent 
an enormous capital investment and that any 
factor which lessens railway traffic is a menace 
to the people of Canada as a whole, and they 
have decided to use their influence with the 
public, with merchants and manufacturers, 
and with the provincial and federal govern- 
ments for the purpose of restoring traffic to 
the fullest possible extent. Owing to the 
fact that motor trucks in Canada operate 
under provincial jurisdiction, there has been 
a lack of uniformity in the regulations govern- 
ing them, while the railways are required to 
conform to very strict regulations with respect 
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to the rates charged for their services and the 
working conditions of railway employees. It 
is hoped that through the united efforts of the 
‘Ship-by-Rail’ association it will be possible 
to secure uniform regulations governing truck 
and bus transportation, in order to protect the 
railways from any unfair competition.” 


Sir Henry Thornton, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, discussed 
the existing problems of 
railway transportation in 
the course of an address before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on November 19. 
With respect to the competition of motor 
trucks on the highways he suggested that 
the following rules should be followed :— 

(1) Those who use the highway for com- 
mercial vehicles should pay a tax or impost 
consistent with the use so made, 

(2) The width, weight, and speed of com- 
mercial vehicles should be such as to permit 
the free and safe use of the highway by other 
users. 

(3) Those to whom the movement of freight 
and passengers upon the highway is confined 
should be subjected to that physical examina- 
tion that will protect passengers confided to 
their care and other users of the highway 
from accidents, 

(4) Rates charged for the movement of 
freight and passengers should be subjected 
appropriately to either state or federal regu- 
lation. 

“With the establishment of such regulations, 
competition becomes fair and the railways will 
have to take their chance.” 

Action recently taken by certain railway 
companies in the United States in regard to 
the competition of motor trucks on the roads 
was noted in the last issue, page 1185. 


Railways and 
motor truck 
competition 


The formation of this com- 


Dominion pany, under legislation en- 
Agricultural acted at the last session 
Credit Company of Parliament, has been 

completed, and this new 


farm credit organization is expected shortly 
to be ready for business. Subscriptions to the 
amount of over 60 per cent of the capital 
have been received, and the directors have 
been appointed, the president being the Hon. 
J. D. McGregor, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba, with Mr. H. O. Powell, Weyburn, 
as vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. L. C. McOuat, general agricultural 
agent (Eastern Lines), Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in the current issue of Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress ir Canada, describes the 
purposes of this organization as follows:— 

“The Dominion Agricultural Credit Com- 
pany is a permanent organization, set up with 


a view to developing and maintaining addi- 
tional lines of revenue from western farms. 
It is not an attempt to revolutionize western 
agriculture, as there is little thought but that 
wheat will continue as the real money crop of 
Western Canada, and the provision of credit 
facilities for the purchase of live stock is not 
designed to reduce the importance of this 
particular crop in the realm of agriculture. 
It is rather to assist farmers to supplement 
their operations in this line by including 
sufficient live stock production as a safeguard 
against the inconveniences of years such as 
are now being experienced, when they will at 
least be able to obtain their maximum living 
requirements and at the same time have a 
small surplus which can be exchanged for the 
necessities of life. 

“The new organization lends money only 
on live stock for breeding purposes, and there 
is no arrangement for loaning money for feed- 
ing. In all probability committees will be 
formed in each community where loans are to 
be made, which will recommend the applicants 
for loans from this company. The company 
will loan up to 80 per cent of the value of 
the live stock, and, in certain cases where the 
applicant has unattached security to offer, he 
may be able to get 100 per cent. Loans will 
not exceed $1,000, and the minimum loan 
will probably be $200. Repayment is spread 
over three years with interest at 6 per cent.” 


The Canadian Construction 
Association recently pre- 
pared the following general 
plan to regularize employ- 
ment, which it was hoped 
might serve as a basis for 
future discussion. 

“Tt is proposed that this plan be adopted 
and put into practice for at least three or four 
years, with a view to making it continuous, as 
a solution of the serious unemployment prob- 
lem which recurs periodically under present 
conditions. This plan should be a combination 
of the Federal relief measure passed last Fall, 
with the best principles of insurance as 
practised in other countries; the former should 
provide employment and the latter provide 
the means. Under this plan every individual 
employee on a salary or wage basis (except 
those employed on relief work) would be re- 
quired to contribute. Every employer would 
also be required to contribute an amount 
equal to the total assessed on his employees, 
and the Federal Government would also assist 
by contributing a like amount. In order to 
establish a fund immediately the Federal 
Government should be asked to vote an 


Construction 
industry’s plan 
to regularize 
employment 
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amount, which would be considered as a loan, 
to establish this employment plan. 


““A Federal commission should be appointed 
to carry out this proposed plan, and might be 
organized on a similar basis as the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. All relief 
works performed under this plan should be in 
the nature of general improvements of all 
kinds, but otherwise should be non-productive, 
that is, nothing would be produced for sale. 
The result of these works would be to create 
an increased demand for the productions of 
existing industry, thus indirectly providing 
greater employment and more steady work 
for those who would be contributing to the 
fund. 

“The wages and salaries paid on all such 
relief work should be considerably below those 
paid on regular normal work, so that workers 
would be attracted to existing industries when- 
ever the demand for increased regular employ- 
ment occurred. In other words, employment 
under this plan must always be considered in 
the light of relief work, which would practic- 
ally. cease in prosperous times. An indirect 
result would be to remove a great deal of the 
emergency relief assistance handed out by 
charitable organizations at the present time, 
and would tend to reduce want, suffering and 
crime. 

“As a basis for consideration, this Associ- 
ation is of the opinion that the step taken by 
the Dominion Government last Fall, through 
which large sums of money were spent in pro- 
viding work on projects of a non-productive 
character, such as roadwork, grade separations, 
etc., indicates the proper course to be followed. 
It suggests that, with some modifications, the 
recent Federal relief plan might well form the 
basis of a scheme to regularize employment. 


“Tt is suggested that some index of un- 
employment shall be maintained and _ that 
when it reaches a certain level, either general 
across the country or in any particular locality, 
then, and only then, work under this fund 
shall automatically be provided and improve- 
ment work put in hand.” 

Suggestions by Mr. H. P. Frid, president of 
the Canadian Construction Association, for the 
development of building construction as an 
effective method of creating employment are 
outlined on another page of this issue. 


The Committee on Em- 
Proposed ployment Plans and Sug- 
unemployment _ gestions set up by President 


Hoover’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief re- 
cently presented their re- 
port, the following public and private measures 


relief measures 
in United States 


being recommended to relieve the depres- 
sion :— 

(1) United national action to encourage 
every American citizen now employed to 
resume normal buying—to use available in- 
come to purchase goods normally needed and 
in the replacement of which labour is em- 
ployed; (2) Public confidence in financial and 
credit structures must be re-established; (3) 
Bankers may make their effective contributions 
to the national program through assuming as 
liberal and encouraging an attitude as possible 
toward the credit requirements of their aver- 
age customer; (4) The spreading of available 
work in industrial, commercial, and professional 
enterprises still is the most fruitful field for 
immediate unemployment relief; (5) Federal, 
state, and local public service has not felt the 
pinch of unemployment. This group, repre- 
senting one of the largest single blacks of 
labour, must be called upon for their fair 
contribution; (6) Nothing should be omitted 
to make immediately available new additional 
employment represented by public work al- 
ready authorized but delayed by red tape; 
(7) Special consideration to provision of part 
time employment, at least, for the white- 
collar class, male and female; (8) In making 
effective the spread of employment, con- 
sideration should be given by every unit of 
industry to the capacity of each individual 
employee for self help and to his personal 
and community responsibilities; (9) Commun- 
ity and district surveys to determine the ex- 
tent of “made work” available; (10) Survey 
should be made of the possibility for transfer 
of surplus labour from cities to farms, on a 
work-for-keep and/or other basis. 


A short history of . this 


The British society, written by the 
Canadian general manager Mr. W. C. 
Co-operative Stewart, has been published 
Society to commemorate its 25th 

anniversary. From small 


beginnings the business of the society increased 
steadily until in the 25th year the sales 
amounted to $1,446,570.84 and the member- 
ship was 3,437, $28,817.32 was provided for 
depreciation, $6,462.13 allocated to reserve and 
$147,586.81 applied to the payment of pur- 
chase dividends. The sales for the twenty-five 
years aggregated $20,335,768.19, and the mem- 
bership and customers received during that 
period $2,075,376.52 in purchase dividends. 
“Tn other words,” the Canadian Co-Operator 
comments, “there has been, since the Society 
commenced business, an average saving of 10 
per cent to the co-operators of the community 
in the cost of living, and to that extent an 
increase in their purchasing power. This takes 
no account of the savings to consumers which 
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have accrued to them through having so much 
of the retail distribution of the community 
under their own control, and the consequent 
ability to keep within reasonable limits com- 
petitive prices, which would not have been 
possible had there been no_ co-operative 
society. Only recently, we understand, efforts 
have been made to induce the society to raise 
the price of bread, but without success. In 
addition, the members have received in 
interest on their capital in the twenty-five- 
vear period $175,378.23 and have created, out 
of the annual surplus, a reserve fund of 
$66,006.58, besides depreciating the assets 
$169,900.74.” 


A committee of the Inter- 


The problem national Chamber of Com- 
of efficient merce recently published at 
distribution Geneva a report on “ Dis- 


of commodities tribution in the United 
States and Europe,” and an 
outline of this report appeared in the 


Economist, November 14. The development 
of the world’s productive capacity and the 
consequent increase in wealth, it is pointed 
out, have made the problem of distribution 
much more intricate and difficult than in any 
previous period. Yet retailing remains to-day, 
as formerly, largely an unorganized and un- 
skilled occupation. 


In the United States, as well as in Europe, 
the overwhelming proportion of all retail out- 
lets are operated by small, independent re- 
tailers. On the other hand, both American 
and European experience shows that the 
typical independent retail establishment is 
small, unprofitable and_ short-lived. One 
American enquiry shows that, out of a given 
number of independent retailers in business, 
at a given time, no fewer than 50 per cent of 
the drug stores, 85 per cent of the grocery 
stores, 62 per cent of the hardware stores, and 
74 per cent of the shoe stores had gone out 
of business or into bankruptcy at the end of 
five years. On the subject of business failures, 
the report observes that “there is a heavy ex- 
pense carried by the distributive agencies and 
by society as a whole through the existence 
of so many unprofitable and unstable small 
Frétdiloutletsi.'0, GQoy cig The uneconomic re- 
tailers whose shop passes drearily from bank- 
ruptcy to bankruptcy is a luxury for which the 
consumer has to pay.” 


New agencies competing with the un- 
organized retailers are described in the report. 
In the United States the largest’ of these is 
the chain-store group, accounting for -18-20 
per cent of total retail sales. Department 
stores, both chain and independent, from the 
next largest category, and account for 14 to 


16 per cent of the total. Mail-order houses 
(including their retail outlets) sell 3-5 per 
cent of the total. Company or _ industrial 
stores, house-to-house selling, and canvassing 
and peddling are each responsible for about 
3 per cent each of the total. In Europe com- . 
prehensive statistics are not available, but in 
general it appears to be true that department 
stores are responsible for a_ substantially 
smaller fraction of total retail sales (say 5 to 
7 per cent, against 14 to 16 per cent in the 
U.S.A.); while chain stores, with which in 
Kurope must be included the co-operatives, 
also usually account for a smaller proportion 
of all retail sales than in the United States. 
To this general statement Great Britain is an 
exception. In Britain, taking chains and co- 
operatives together, some 3,500 groups con- 
trolling 45,000 retail outlets and accounting for 
21 to 23 per cent of the total retail trade 
occupy very much the same position as do 
chain stores alone in the United States. 


Among other signs that are noted of the 
changes now in progress in methods of dis- 
tribution the report mentions the following :— 
the absorption of the wholesaler’s function at 
various other stages in the distributive pro- 
cess and the consequent weakening of the 
position of wholesalers; the vast growth of 
advertising both in America and Europe; the 
increasing sales of packeted and standardised 
goods which diminishes the sales effort re- 
quired and so far cheapens distributive costs; 
the gradual education of the consumer, par- 
ticularly in America, resulting from national 
advertising of branded goods and, to a greater 
extent, from the spread and development of 
domestic science training in the schools and 
through other organizations; and the growth 
of market intelligence and market research 
services. 

The report concludes that the most essential 
requirements of the retailing problem to-day 
are “the allocation and evaluation of the 
potentialities of each local market for the con- 
sumption of goods by commodity lines; the 
efficiency of retail outlets in supplying them; 
and the economic adjustment of all other dis- 
tribution and _ production planning and 
activities to the efficient retailing of goods, in 
accordance with the effective demand which 
can be developed in each local market.” 


An International Congress 


International on Technical Education, 
Congress on organized by the French 
Vocational Association for the Ad- 
Education vancement of Technical 

Education, was held in 


Paris from September 24 to 27, 1931, and 
was attended by over 1,200 delegates, repre- 
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senting 386 European and oversea countries. 


The Congress was divided into seven. sections, - 


dealing respectively with vocational guidance, 
collaboration between the State and employers’ 
and workers’ associations for the organization 
of vocational and technical education, recruit- 
ing and training of staff for vocational courses 
and practical instruction in vocational schools, 
recruiting and occupational training for sales 
and publicity work, general culture as part of 
the technical training of engineers, the con- 
tribution of the cinema to vocational guid- 
ance, apprenticeship and technical education, 
and technical education and the technical 
press. 


The results of a study 
Progress in recently made by the 
accident United States Bureau of 
prevention over Labour Statistics of the 
25 years accident record of the iron 

and steel industry, are 
summarized in the Monthly Labour Review, 
November, 1931. A remarkable decline is 
shown to have taken place in accident rates 
for the industry since 1907, the first year for 
which figures were obtained. In 1907 the 
workers were killed or injured at a rate of 
80-8 for every million hours of exposure 
(frequency rate), and for every thousand 
man-hours of exposure 7:2 days were lost as 
a result of accidents (severity rate). In 1930 
the frequency rate had been reduced to 18-6 
accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours of exposure, 
a decrease of 77 per cent, and the severity 
rate to 2:5 days lost per 1,000 man-hours of 
exposure, a decrease of 65-3 per cent. 


The downward tendency is shown in the 
returns for 1930 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. The frequency rates, which had 
advanced from 19-7 in 1928 to 25-1 in 1929, 
dropped to 18-6 in 1930, lower than for any 
previous year. The severity rate, which had 
reached its lowest level of 2-2 in 1928, but 
had risen to 2-6 in 1929, declined to 2-5 in 
1930. 


On October 7, 1931, the 
Royal assent was given to 
an emergency Act introduced 
by the British Government 
to prevent profiteering in 
food. The Act, which is entitled “ The Food- 
stuffs (Prevention of Exploitation) Act,” pro- 
vides that if it appears to the Board of Trade 
that, by reason of the action of any persons 
in exploiting the present financial situation, 
there is, or is likely to arise, in Great Britain 
or in any part thereof any shortage of or any 
unreasonable increase in the price of any 
article of food or drink of general consump- 
tion, the Board of Trade may by regulation 


Prevention of 
profiteering in 
Great Britain 


make such provision as they consider necessary 
or expedient for the purpose of remedying or 
preventing that shortage or increase in price. 

Regulations made under this section may 
confer or impose on any person or body of 
persons such powers and duties as the Board 
of Trade may consider necessary or expedient 
for effecting the aforesaid purpose, and may 
provide for the trial by Courts of summary 
jurisdiction of persons guilty of offences 
against the regulations, the maximum penalty 
being imprisonment for a term of three months 
or a fine of $500, or both, together with the 
forfeiture of any articles in respect of which 
the offence was committed or of any profits 
accruing to the person committing the offence 
in respect of the transaction to which the 
offence relates or the forfeiture of both such 
articles and such profits, 


On December 1 a decree 
of the Council of People’s 
Commissars became effec- 
tive in the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, restor- 
ing the general day of rest, 
and abandoning the “uninterrupted week” 
which was described in the Lasour GazeErtz, 
October, 1929, page 1075. Under the latter 
plan, now abolished, industries worked con- 
tinuously, workers having periodical rests 
which varied according to individual prefer- 
ences or in accordance with the requirements 
of individual industries. This arrangement, it 
is stated, resulted in confusion, and caused 
unnecessary losses through the employment 
of inexperienced “reliefs,” and the difficulty 
of carrying out repairs to machinery. The 
new six-day week will consist of five working 
days and one general rest day, the latter 
falling on the sixth, eighteenth, twenty-fourth 
and thirtieth day in each month. It is to be 
observed in all industrial enterprises and 
offices, except those that directly serve the 
essential requirements of the people, such as 
cooperative stores, dining halls, and transport. 


Weekly rest 
day revived 
in the Soviet 
Union 


Among other recommend- 
“Flexible week”? ations for stabilizing em- 
recommended ployment the committee on 
by Metal Trades industrial relations of the 
Association National Metal Trades As- 

sociation proposed, in a re- 
cent report on this subject, the operation of 
shops on a “ flexible week” basis. This organi- 
gation is an employers’ association composed 
of 1,100 shops throughout the United States, 
employing nearly a million and a half workers. 
“By flexible week,” it is stated, “is meant the 
practice of so varying the hours of work that 
variations in productive requirements can be 
made without resorting to variations in the 
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number of employees. Thus, when business 
levels decrease and a reduction in productive 
effort is necessary, reduce the number of 
hours worked per week rather than to lay off 
employees. Similarly, when business increases 
above normal, do not meet the increase by 
adding new employees; instead, increase the 
schedule of hours worked. Meet any further 
increase in required productive effort by work- 
ing limited periods of over-time. Only when 
it becomes evident that additional over-time 
is impractical, should new employees be 
added to the payroll.” 

Other recommendations are as follows:— 

“Manufacture products for stock when sales 
levels are below productive levels, and with- 
draw products from stock for shipment when 
sales levels are above production levels. This 
practice will not only assist in stabilizing em- 
ployment, but when the cost of carrying in- 
ventory is not too high, will discourage over- 
expansion.” 

“When practical, postpone overhauling, re- 
arranging, and repairing of machines, equip- 
ment and buildings as much as possible during 
periods when sales volume is increasing, thus 
creating a reservoir of odd jobs on which em- 
ployees may work when reductions in pro- 
ductive effort must be made.” 


CorRECTION 


A note printed on page 1080 of the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte referred to the publica- 
tion by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of a monograph on old age pension sys- 
tems in various countries. The third para- 
graph of this note enumerated the countries 
having non-contributory systems, and con- 
cluded: “All these systems except that in 
Russia place the entire expense of the insur- 
ance upon industry.” This statement was 
erroneous, and the sentence shold have read 
as follows: “All non-contributory pension 
schemes are financed by the government with 
the exception of that of Russia, in which case 
the expense was placed upon industry.” 





By an Order in Council in British Columbia 
the business of automobile service stations 
were declared to be exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Weekly Half Holiday Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of British Columbia, chapter 
273). This Act provides that shops where 
wholesale or retail trade or business is carried 
on must be closed for the service of customers 
not later than 1 o’clock in the afternoon of 
one week-day in each week. Certain types 
of shop are exempted from this provision, the 
exemptions including bakeries, cigar stands, 
drug stores, newspaper stands, restaurants, 


shops or stands for the sale of fresh fruit, 
vegetables, soft drinks, cut flowers, and dairy 
produce, confectioners’ shops, etc. 





The introduction of mechanical music in the 
motion pictures resulted in the displacement of 
108 musicians, or 60 per cent of the total, in 
the white theatres of Washington, D.C., and 
of 21, or 91 per cent, of the total, in the 
coloured theatres of that city. On the other 
hand, the number of motion-picture-machine 
operators has remained about the same since 
the installation of sound equipment. (Monthly 
Labour Review, November, 1931). 





The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour received 
building permit reports from 3248 identical 
cities having a population of 25,000 or over, 
for the months of September, 1931, and Octo- 
ber, 1931. These reports indicated that there 
was a decrease of 6°3 per cent in the number 
and an increase of 2-4 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of new residential buildings com- 
paring October with September. In contrast, 
new non-residential buildings increased 6:3 
per cent in number but decreased 16°7 per 
cent in estimated cost. Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs increased -3 to 1 per cent in 
number but decreased 2°8 per cent in esti- 
mated cost. Total building operations in- 
creased 1-1 per cent in number but decreased 
8-1 per cent in cost. Dwelling units were 
provided during October, 1931, for 7,981 fami- 
lies. This is an increase of 12-0 per cent as 
compared with September, 1931. 


International Conference on the Coal- 
Mining Industry 


An international conference convened by the 
Central Council of the British coal-mining in- 
dustry, which was attended by representatives 
of the coal owners of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands and Poland, 
was held in London on September 30, and 
October 1. The conference was for the pur- 
pose of considering the possibility of devising 
measures for meeting the economic position 
of the coal industry throughout Europe. The 
discussions were officially reported to have re- 
vealed a satisfactory consensus of opinion on 
fundamental principles, and a statement em- 
bodying the results of the discussions was 
later submitted to the colliery owners’ organ- 
izations in the various European countries for 
their consideration, after which it was con- 
templated that a further conference would be 
held. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


ape employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by superintend- 

ents of the Employment Service of Canada 

at the end of November to be as follows:— 


There were few requests for farm help in the 
Province of Nova Scotia but fall ploughing 
was still being carried on due to mild weather. 
Bankers and shore fishermen reported fair 
catches and were busily preparing for the 
opening of the lobster season on December 1. 
Lumber operations remain quiet. Coal mines 
at Stellarton operated five days a week and a 
large amount of coal was hoisted and shipped: 
those at Coalburn and Westville operated six 
days, but at Thorburn and in Cape Breton, 
days worked averaged from one to four. The 
Malagash salt mines remained idle. With the 
exception of food working factories, where 
business was a little quiet, and in the steel 
industry, where slackness prevailed, other 
manufacturing industries were reported to be 
fairly busy. Some building construction was 
in evidence, but this consisted largely of in- 
side work on buildings nearing completion. 
Street and sewer work as well as wharf exten- 
sion, was being carried on as a relief measure. 
Transportation of passengers and freight was 
light and trade was fair. The demand for 
domestics in the women’s domestic division 
continued and many good placements were 
effected. 


There was little demand for farm help in the 
Province of New Brunswick, local farmers be- 
ing busy with fall ploughing. Fishermen re- 
ported good catches. Logging, except in the 
southern sections of the Province, showed 
some improvement, as some of the small camps 
had opened. Manufacturing was merely fair, 
many factories working on short time. Good 
progress was reported in building construction 
on all jobs under way, but few new contracts 
were given out. At West Saint John a con- 
siderable amount of reconstruction work had 
been completed and a number of men laid 
off, though it was thought that a fair percent- 
age of these men would find work at the port. 
Sewer work at Moncton provided employ- 
ment for about three hundred. Transporta- 
tion and trade were fair. There was the usual 
demand for women domestic workers. 


No activity in farming in the Province of 
Quebec was noticed during the month. A num- 
ber of applicants registered at the offices for 
logging but very few placements were effected. 
Mining was quiet. In Montreal, manufactur- 


ing showed no improvement, except in metal 
trades, where the reopening of the Angus 
shops provided employment for a number of 
workers. A few openings were offered in Hull 
for female factory employees, but at Quebec 
city, the majority of factories were working 
with reduced staffs. Conditions were satisfac- 
tory at Sherbrooke and somewhat improved at 
Three Rivers. There was little demand for 
building labourers in Montreal and a seasonal 
decrease was noted in municipal work. There 
were a few orders listed for workers in Hull. 
In Quebec city and Sherbrooke construction 
was active. Subsidized unemployment work 
in the larger centres also helped to ameliorate 
the industrial situation. Transportation was 
quiet, except at Three Rivers, where condi- 
tions were reported as normal. Trade in 
Montreal and Three Rivers showed a decline; 
elsewhere there was little change. In the 
women’s domestic section, there were a number 
of applicants registered at the offices for whom 
no work was available, although at Hull, con- 
ditions showed improvement and were noted 
also as satisfactory in Quebec city and Sher- 
brooke. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario, which previously was small, had 
entirely fallen off and as logging camps were 
largely filled, there was also little activity in 
that group. Many men sought employment at 
the mines but few found work there. Tool and 
die makers were in demand at Toronto and 
Windsor, as these cities looked forward to a 
commencement of production in the auto trade. 
Factories in Belleville were running steadily 
and improved conditions were indicated at 
Brantford, where production in many cases 
was once more at a normal level. Building 
trades were still very quiet but relief projects 
kept many men in employment, notably on 
highway construction, such as Trans-Canada, 
Northern Development roads and provincial 
highways. Little activity was shown through- 
out the province in the women’s domestic sec- 
tion, due to work being slack, with many 
applicants available. 


The movement of men to farms in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba continued good for the sea- 
son of the year, a number being placed under 
the Government scheme of assistance to the 
labourer and farmer. There was little call for 
loggers and miners. Relief undertakings, such 
as building sewers and highways, were re- 
sponsible for the marked increase in the call 
for labour in the construction and maintenance 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Building permits in Winnipeg, how- 
ever, were much below those of last year, 
though two large projects were in sight, for 
which plans were being prepared. A nominal 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 
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(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 
Mineral Production— 
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(2) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(8) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. > : : 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending November 20, 1931, and corresponding previous periods 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 10, and September 12, 1931,and November 29, Novem- 


ber 1, and October 4,, 1930. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


1931 

November October September 
Bre an aoe 102, 466, 571 95,287,885 
Be Se Ne, 7 ee 45,932,572 45,379,099 
Peano eta ei aehete es 55,537,917 48,991,385 
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253 230) 
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761 2,108 
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decline occurred in both applicants for work 
and placements in the women’s domestic sec- 
tion, the majority of women being placed in 
regular, rather than casual work. 


1930 

November October September 
150,917,096) 162,656, 283 170,090, 475 
76,325,063 78,358,351 87,900,201 
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12, 653, 706 12, 622,380 14, 662,358 
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20, 856, 948 
17,056, 801 


19,612, 717 
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48,395 
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3,012 
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5, 623 
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(1°) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. C on 1 ‘ 
i Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; 


ing and construction. 


imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese, 
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Farming in the Province of Saskatchewan 
was fairly active during the month, owing to 
the demand for men under the Government 
relief scheme. Logging was quiet. At Este- 
van, the mines were working full time with 
additional men being placed each week as 
work opened up for them. Labour condi- 
tions, in general, remained practically un- 
changed, relief work for both city and country 
being the main issue. There was a fair demand 
for domestics, but fully competent help was 
somewhat scarce. 


There was only a nominal call for farm 
hands in the Province of Alberta, with appli- 
cants still increasing. A few men found em- 
ployment in the logging industry, but con- 
ditions in this group were still very quiet, and 
prospects were indefinite. Mines at Drum- 
heller were running full time with an out- 
going tonnage larger than that of the corre- 
sponding period last season. Improvement 
was also noted at Edmonton, but at Leth- 
bridge, miners were working only three days 
a week. Manufacturing industries, for the 
most part, were very quiet. At Calgary and 
Edmonton, however, increased staffs were re- 
ported by several firms. Outside of relief 
work, there was little activity in construc- 
tion. Trade showed some improvement due 
to Christmas buying, though additional help- 
ers, hired by the stores, were mostly on a 
part-time basis. Little change was recorded 
in the women’s domestic section, a number of 
unplaced applicants still being listed in the 
various offices. 


Cold weather in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia put an end to a great deal of outdoor 
farm work, but a large number of men still 
wished to go out to the farms, if only for 
food and shelter. Logging was quiet. Mining 
showed some activity, but coal mines at Fer- 
nie were working on an average only two 
days a week. Manufacturing was rather slack, 
although lumber mills at various points were 
in operation and factories at Nelson were 
reported busy. Construction, other than that 
provided under the Government unemploy- 
ment relief scheme, consisted mostly of repair 
jobs. At Nelson and Revelstoke, however, ex- 
tra men found work on hotel extension. High- 
way development had been somewhat handi- 
capped owing to adverse weather conditions 
and in some districts it was necessary to resort 
to direct relief in order to provide for the 
unemployed. Railroad maintenance showed 
some improvement, particularly at Revel- 
stoke, where railway shops required additional 
men for repairs, incidental to wheat moving 
traffic. Longshore workers at New Westmin- 
ster and Prince Rupert were fairly busy. Trade 
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was quiet. In the women’s domestic section, a 
large number of applicants were registered, 
but work of any kind seemed difficult to pro- 
cure. ; a) 
Employment at the beginning 
of November showed the cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction, 
but this involved a rather 
smaller number of workers than have been 
released, on the average, on the same date in 
the last ten years. The staffs reported by 
employers were smaller than on November i 
in any other of the last five years, but larger 
than in the years 1925-1921. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated statements from 
7,880 employers, whose payrolls were reduced 
from 946,700 persons on October 1, to 938,524 
at the beginning of November. Reflecting 
this decrease, the index number (with the 
average for the calendar year 1926, as the base 
equal to 100), declined from 103-9 in the pre- 
ceding month to 103-0 on the date under re- 
view, aS compared with 112-9, 124-6, 118-9, 
108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-7, 100-0, 97:0 and 91°3 
on November 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The trend was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- 
where losses were recorded. In the Maritime 
Provinces there was a considerable increase 
on November 1, most of this taking place in 
construction (due to-~ unemployment relief 
undertaking), and in logging, which was season- 
ally active. In Quebec, construction and 
manufacturing registered pronounced curtail- 
ment, while logging, shipping, pulp and paper 
and rubber reported improvement. In On- 
tario employment again declined; the most 
extensive recessions were mainly of a seasonal 
nature in. building and railway construction, 
steam railway transportation, canning, pulp 
and paper, saw-milling and iron and stee! 
plants, while tobacco factories, logging and 
retail trade were seasonally busier, and many 
additional men were engaged on road work 
under the unemployment relief scheme. In 
the Prairie Provinces, coal mining, railway 
transportation, highway construction and re- 
tail trade were much more active; on the 
other hand, manufacturing, building and rail- 
way construction and services showed con- 
tractions. In British Columbia increased em- 
ployment was indicated, largely on highway 
construction in connection with the unemploy- 
ment relief measures, while transportation and 
trade were also busier. Manufacturing, log- 
ging and railway construction, however, showed 
curtailment. 

Additions to staffs were registered in Hamil- 
ton and Vancouver, while in Montreal, Que- 
bec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Winnipeg, there 
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were reductions. In Montreal, manufactures, 
construction, and services reported reduced 
activity, while there were gains in shipping; 
within the manufacturing group, there was 
also curtailment in textile, leather, building 
material, electrical apparatus and other plants. 
In Quebec City, services and manufacturing 
showed curtailment, while other industries 
recorded only slight changes. In Toronto, 
most of the decline was in manufacturing and 
in building construction and services, while 
trade was seasonally busier. In Ottawa, al- 
most all the curtailment was reported in manu- 
facturing. In Hamilton, most of the decrease 
took place in manufactures (particularly in 
iron and steel), and building also afforded less 
employment, but highway construction was 
more active as the unemployment relief pro- 
gram advanced. In Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, curtailment was reported in 
all industries, that in automobile plants being 
most extensive. In Winnipeg, trade reported 
seasonal gains, but manufacturing and con- 
struction released help. In Vancouver, manu- 
facturing on the whole showed a slight reduc- 
tion, while highway construction, transporta- 
tion and trade were more active. 

Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, lumber and food-canning industries, 
although there were also losses in pulp and 
paper, textile, leather, building material, elec- 
tric current, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral works. On 
the other hand, beverage factories registered 
considerable advances, and there were smaller 
gains in rubber works. In the non-manufac- 
turing industries there were large increases in 
logging, shipping and trade, and road con- 
struction and maintenance showed increased 
activity as the unemployment relief under- 
takings progressed. Mining, communications, 
railway operation services and building and 
railroad construction, however, reported de- 
cided losses. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1931. 


The situation among local 


TRADE trade unions showed little 
UNION variation during October from 
Reports the previous month, as mani- 


fest by the 1,864 unions co- 
operating with the Department of Labour, 
with a membership total of 192,603 persons. 
Of these 35,325 were without employment on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
18-3, as contrasted with 18-1 per cent of idle- 
ness in September. A noteworthy reduction 
was noted in the employment volume from 
October last year when 10-8 per cent of the 


members involved were idle. Influencing the 
situation during October as in the previous 
month, were the shut downs in railway car 
shops, a number of which closed in September 
and remained idle or working at greatly re- 
duced time throughout the following month. 
Quebec union members were the chief sufferers 
through these closings, the Angus shops in 
Montreal throwing a large number of workers 
out of employment. Some falling off in 
activity was registered also by Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
unions, which was partially offset by the gains 
in employment afforded members in Ontario, 
Manitoba, and New Brunswick. Throughout 
the various provinces, however, the changes 
were slight. In every province an unfavour- 
able situation was shown from October, 1930, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions all reporting a sub- 
stantial drop in the volume of work accorded, 
a general adverse change being shown in the 
majority of trades and industries. 

An article in greater detail, with tabular 
statements on unemployment among _ local 
trade unions at the close of October, 1931, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 1931, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS referred 57,490 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 55,789 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 28,524, of which 
25,096 were of men and 3,428 of women. Place- 
ments in casual work numbered 27,265. Em- 
ployers notified the Service of 56,901 vacancies, 
of which 49,158 were for men and 7,743 for 
women. Applications for work were received 
at the offices from 72,423 men and 13,262 
women, a total of 85,685. A marked gain is 
shown when the figures are compared both 
with those of the preceding month and with 
those of the corresponding month a year ago, 
the reports for September, 1931, showing 41,723 
vacancies offered, 81,453 applications made, 
and 40,077 placements effected, while in Oc- 
tober, 1980, there were recorded 32,259 vacan- 
cies, 67,996 applications for work, and 31,221 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
A report in detail of the work of the offices 
for the month of October, 1931, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CONTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED in Canada during October, 


1931, was $8,713,402, as com- 
pared with $10,322,414 in the preceding month, 
and with $12,756,402 in October, 1930. 
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The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded showed an ex- 
pected seasonal decrease during November. 
These totalled $24,642,200 for all Canada, New 
construction to date during 1931 is 29-6 per 
cent less in dollar value than for the same 
period of 1930. Of the above total, $12,886,600 
was for engineering purposes; $6,959,000 was 
for residential buildings; $4,163,900 was for 
business buildings, and $632,700 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during November, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $11,796,600; 


Quebec, $7,546,300; Manitoba, $2,105,500; 
British Columbia, $1,213,600; Saskatchewan, 
$930,600; Alberta, $714,200; Nova Scotia, 


$196,100; New Brunswick, $137,300, and Prince 
Edward Island, $2,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table 
on page 1287. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations were at a 
lower level in October than in the preceding 
month. While gains were recorded in some 
lines of industrial production, the constructive 
developments were counterbalanced by wide- 
spread declines. Mining operations were an 
exception in that heightened activity was 
recorded in October. Gold and copper were 
shipped in greater volume and coal mining 
was practically maintained at the relatively 
high level of the preceding month. The index 
of mineral production was 139-5 in October 
compared with 124-2 in September, 

Manufacturing production was further cur- 
tailed in October, the low percentage of 
operations in the automobile and primary iron 
and steel industries having an important in- 
fluence in depressing production indexes. The 
production of steel was 30,926 long tons com- 
pared with 33,390 long tons in September. As 
only one blast furnace was in operation, the 
output of pig iron during the month has not 
been published. One furnace at Hamilton, 
having a capacity of 550 tons a day or about 
13 per cent of the total capacity of all iron 
blast furnaces in Canada, was active during 
the month. The output of motor cars was 
1,440 units compared with 2,646 in September, 
the decline, after seasonal adjustment, being 
35°5 per cent. Imports of crude petroleum 
were 97,341,000 gallons, showing a slight gain 
over September although the increase was 
less than normal for the season. Imports of 
crude rubber at 3,509,000 pounds showed, after 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


seasonal adjustment, a gain of 1 per cent over 
September. Receipts of raw cotton from other 
countries were 7,859,000 pounds, a gain of 16-7 
per cent after seasonal adjustment. The gain 
in the imports of raw wool was less than 
normal for the season. 

Carloadings in October, after seasonal ad- 
justment, remained at the low level of the 
preceding month, but the gains in recent weeks 
hold out hopes of business improvement. The 
average daily output of electric output was 
45,093,000 k.w.h. in the month under review 
compared with 42,114,000 k.w.h, in September, 
a gain of one per cent after seasonal adjust- 
ment. This gain supplements a similar in- 
crease in September over the preceding month, 
furnishing evidence of greater demand from 
domestic and industrial establishments, 

Coal.——The output of coal in Canada during 
October amounted to 1,204,401 tons, a falling- 
off of 26.5 per cent from the 1926-1930 aver- 
age for the month of 1,638,456 tons. The 
October production consisted of 763,626 tons 
of bituminous coal, 400,482 tons of lignite coal, 
and 40,293 tons of sub-bituminous coal. Mines 
in Nova Scotia produced 459,087 tons; in New 
Brunswick, 14,464 tons; in Saskatchewan, 
79,250 tons; in Alberta, 487,853 tons, and in 
British Columbia, 163,747 tons. 

Coal imports into Canada during October 
declined 25:6 per cent to 1,446,690 tons as 
compared with the five-year average for the 
month of 1,944,762 tons. Anthracite impor- 
tations reached a total of 362,102 tons, made 
up of 214,001 tons from the United States, 
134,852 tons from Great Britain, and 13,249 
tons from Germany. Bituminous coal imports 
included 1,061,582 tons from the United States 
and 22,564 tons from Great Britain. Receipts 
of lignite coal consisted of 434 tons cleared 
through British Columbia ports and 8 tons 
through Saskatchewan ports. 

Canadian coal exports of 37,782 tons were 
55 per cent below the October five-year aver- 
age of 83,994 tons. The October exports were 
consigned principally to the United States, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during October totalled 2,613,309 tons, 
or 25:3 per cent less than the October 1926- 
1930 average of 3,499,224 tons. Canada’s coal 
supply in October was made up of 48-8 per 
cent from the United States mines, 44-7 per 
cent from Canadian mines, 6:0 per cent from 
Great Britain mines, and 0°5 per cent from. 
German mines, 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL Trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE partment of National Rev- 


enue shows that in October,. 
1931, the merchandise entered for consump- 
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tion amounted to $45,932,572, as compared with 
$45,379,099 in the preceding month and with 
$78,358,351 in October, 1930. The chief im- 
ports in October, 1931, were: Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $9,431,975; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $6,344,234; Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$6,302,869. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
October, 1931, amounted to $55,537,917 as 
compared with $48,991,385 in the preceding 
month and with $82,781,428 in October, 1930. 
The chief exports in October, 1931, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $17,505,144; Wood, wood products and 
paper, $15,742,232; Animals and animal pro- 
ducts, $8,404,776. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in November, 1931, showed a substantial de- 
cline from the preceding month, a similar de- 
cline appearing in the number of workers in- 
volved. As compared with November, 1930, 
almost twice as many strikes and lockouts 
were recorded, a corresponding increase show- 
ing in the time loss incurred. The number of 
workers involved, however, showed a small 
decrease, owing largely to the inclusion in last 
years’ figures of a strike of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia involving 1,300 workers. There 
were in existence during the month eleven dis- 
putes, involving 1,660 workers, and resulting in 
a time loss of 22,489 working days, as com- 
pared with sixteen disputes, involving 3,072 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 38,529 
working days in October. In November, 
1930, there were on record six disputes, in- 
volving 2,000 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 11,807 working days. At the end of 
the month there were on record six disputes, 
involving approximately 475 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $7.82 
for the beginning of November as compared 
with $7.84 for October; $10.25 for November, 
1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; $11.28 for 
November, 1928; $11.07 for November, 1927; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $1046 for November, 1924; $10.69 
for November, 1923; $10.29 for November, 
1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; $15.32 for 


November, 1920; $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The most 
important change was a seasonal advance in 
the price of eggs, while the prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, lard, milk, butter, cheese, flour, 
rice, beans and potatoes were lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was $17.81 at the be- 
ginning of November as compared with $17.86 
for October; $20.60 for November, 1930; 
$22.03 for November, 1929; $21.52 for 
November, 1928; $21.27 for November, 1927; 
$21.24 for November, 1926; $21.51 for 
November, 1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; 
$21.19 for November, 1923; $2089 for 
November, 1922; $21.60 for November, 1921; 
$26.13 for November, 1920; $2692 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.61 for November, 1918; 
and $14.36 for November, 1914. In fuel an- 
thracite coal was slightly higher, while hard 
wood showed a downward tendency. Rent 
was slightly lower in the average. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based -upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
slightly higher at 70-6 for November as com- 
pared with 70-4 for October; 79-5 for 
November, 1930; 95-7 for. November, 1929; 
94-9 for November, 1928; 96-9 for November, 
1927; and 97-7 for November, 1926. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials three of the eight main groups were 
higher and five were lower. The groups which 
advanced were: the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, due to increased prices for 
wheat, oats, rye, corn, barley and flour which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, parsnips and hay; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group because of higher prices for lead, zinc 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due to higher quotations for 
sodium bichromate and certain tanning ma- 
terials. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, mainly 
because of lower prices for fresh and cured 
meats, calves, hogs and lambs which more 
than offset higher prices for steers, butter, lard 
and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for cotton underwear, serge and raw silk which 
more than offset higher: prices for raw cotton, 
raw jute, raw wool and woollen yarn; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, owing 
mainly to lower prices for spruce lumber and 
ground wood pulp; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of lower quotations for scrap 
iron and steel; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of gasoline and sulphur. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of November an ap- 
plication for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
received in the Department of Labour from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
connection with a dispute which had arisen 
with its clerks, freight handlers and station 
employees and various subsidiary groups, 
namely, freight handlers, West St. John; sub- 
foremen and freight checkers, West St. John; 
gang foremen, checkers, coopers, sealers and 
porters, Montreal Wharf; shop clerks, Angus; 
stores department employees; pursers and 
freight clerks, B:-C, Lake and River Steamers; 
freight shed and baggage room staffs, Victoria, 
B.C. Coast Steamship Service; freight shed 
and baggage room. staffs, Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway; waterfront freight handlers, 
Vancouver. The application stated that 5,000 
employees were directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which was caused by the company’s 
proposal to put a 10 per cent wage reduction 
into effect. The employees protested the 
inclusion in the groups covered by the appli- 
cation of certain employees who they claim 
are covered by separate agreement with the 
railway, and whose wages had not yet been 
made the subject of dispute or negotiation 
with the employing company. The matter was 
receiving consideration by the Department at 
the close of the month. 

The Department received on December 1, 
the findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with differences as 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway (subsidiary rail- 
ways: the Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec 
Central Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, 
and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) on the 
one hand, and certain of their employees on 
the other hand, being locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen and hostlers, conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen, and_ telegraphers, 
assistant agents and linemen. Thirty days’ 
notice of a 10 per cent wage reduction given 
by the companies on September 15, 1931, was 
the cause of the dispute, which directly 
affected 26,500 employees throughout Canada. 
The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. James Macdonnell, of Toronto, Ontario, 


chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other members of the board, Mr. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
nominated by the employing companies, and 
Dr. J. C. Hemmeon, of Montreal, P.Q., the 
employees’ nominee. 
by the chairman and Mr, Pitblado, and recom- 
mended that a 10 per cent reduction in the 
basic rates of pay of the employees concerned 
should be put into effect as from November 
15, 1931. Dr. Hemmeon submitted a minority 
report dissenting from this recommendation. 
Immediately upon receipt of these reports in 
the Department of Labour, certified copies 
were despatched to the parties concerned, 

The secretary of the Conference Committee 
of General Chairman of Railway Employees 
wrote the Department on December 2 stating 
that by unanimous vote the Committee of 
General Chairmen found themselves unable 
to accept the recommendation for 10 per cent 
reduction in the basic wage rates and that 
“the question at issue will now be submitted 
to the 26,000 or more employees directly 
concerned.” 


The employing companies advised the De- 
partment on the same date of their willingness 
to accept the recommendations of the board 
and that they were “prepared to negotiate 
with the representatives of the classes of em- 
ployees mentioned as may be necessary for the 
revision of existing agreements to make effec- 
tive the recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” The railways 
also notified the employees that pending such 
discussion as might be necessary they were 
arranging to apply a 10 per cent reduction on 
pay rolls commencing with that for the last 
half of November for the classes of employees 
covered by existing agreements. The men 
thereupon protested the right of the employers 
to make the reduction retroactive to Novem- 
ber 15, the date mentioned in the Board’s 
report, claiming that this action would be in 
violation of the provisions of section 58 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and re- 
quested an opinion on this point. The matter 
was receiving consideration at the time the 
Lazour GAZETTE was going to press, 

The text of the report of the Board and of 
the minority report is given below. 


The report was signed. 
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Report of Board of Conciliation and Investigation in Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Subsidiary Railways, on the One Hand, and Their Locomotive 
Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, Trainmen, Telegraphers, Etc., 


on the Other Hand. 
November 30, 1931. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway (subsidiary railways: the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec Cen- 
tral Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, 
and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) on 
the one hand (Employer) and certain of 
thew employees on the other hand, being 
locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen 
and hostlers, conductors, trainmen and 
yardmen, and telegraphers, assistant agents 
and linemen (Employees). 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in the above matter and 
composed of Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, of Toronto, 
Chairman; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winni- 
peg, Man., nominated by the railways; and 
Dr. J. C. Hemmeon, of Montreal, nominated 
by the employees, met in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, in the City of Montreal, on Tuesday, 
November 17, 1931, and has been practically 
in continuous session since that date, the public 
hearings ending on November 26. 


The employees were represented by: 

R. H. Cobb, Assistant Grand Chief, B. of 
L.E. 

C. 8. Montooth, Vice-President, O.R.C. 

H. H. Lynch, Vice-President, B. of L.F. & B. 

James Murdock, Vice-President, B.R.T. 

J.J. Trainor, Acting Vice-President, O.R.T. 

J. B. Ward, General Chairman, B.L.E., Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 

G. A. Stone, General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Canadian National, Atlantic Region. 

H. B. Chase, General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Canadian National, Western Region. 

Thomas B. Skelly, General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Canadian National, Central Region. 

Thomas Todd, General Chairman, O.R.C,, 
Canadian National, Eastern Lines. 

B. L. Daly, General Chairman, O.R.C., 
Canadian National, Western Lines. 
Charles Harrison, General Chairman, O.B.C., 

Canadian Pacific System. 
W. G. Graham, General Chairman, B. of LF. 
& E., Canadian National, Central Region. 
R. E. Linden, General Chairman, B. of LF. 
& E., Canadian National, Atlantic Re- 
gion. 
37867—2 


T. M. Spooner, General Chairman, B. of 
L.F. & E., Canadian National, Western 
Region. 

Hugh Richmond, General Chairman, B. of 
LF, & E., Canadian Pacific Railway. 

A. McGovern, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian Pacific, Eastern Lines. 

John Maloney, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian National, Central Region. 

R. H. Urquhart, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian Pacific, Western Lines. 

W. G. Cunningham, General Chariman, 
B.R.T., Canadian National, Western 
Lines. 

J. W. R. Hibbits, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian National, Atlantic Region. 

J. A. Bell, General Chairman, O.R.T., Cana- 
dian Pacific, Eastern Lines. 

Geo. Gilbert, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian Pacific, Western Lines. 

W. H. Phillips, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian National, Western Lines. 

J. H. Dixon, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian National, Eastern Lines. 

J. T. Eddy, General Chairman, ORT 
Canadian National, Central Region. 


The Railway Companies were represented 
by: 


CanapiAn Nationat Ramways 


Mr. 8. J. Hungerford, Vice-President. 

Mr. A. EK. Crilly, Chief of Wage Bureau. 

Mr. A. J. Hills, Assistant to Vice-Presid- 
ent. 


Canapian Pacrric Ramway 


Mr, Grant Hall, Vice-President. 

Mr. George Hodge, Manager, Department 
of Personnel. 

Mr. H. J. Humphrey, Assistant to Vice- 
President. 


“The nature and cause of dispute including 
claims and demands by either party upon the 
other to which exception is taken” is set out 
in the application for the establishment of 
the Board in the following terms:—“ On Sep- 
tember 15, 1931, the employers served notices 
upon the employees to the effect that from 
October 1, 1931, and until December 31, 1932, 
they should accept a reduction of ten per cent 
in their compensation on each payroll, the 
existing basic rates of pay to be maintained, 
and the matter to receive further consider- 
ation at the expiration of the period men- 
tioned unless, in the meantime, arrangements 
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should mutually be made otherwise. In the 
event that the proposal was not accepted, the 
communications stated that they should be 
accepted as the required thirty days notice for 
the revision of agreements between the em- 
ployers and employees for a ten per cent re- 
duction in the rates of pay specified therein. 

“It was suggested that if a joint conference 
was desired by the different classes of em- 
ployees involved, the railways would be pre- 
pared to participate in such a conference.” 

The application further shows that after 
various communications between the parties, 
on October 28, 1931, the proposal of the rail- 
ways was definitely declined in writing by 
the representatives of the employees. 

The matter for consideration by the Board 
is therefore the application of the railways 
for a 10 per cent reduction in the rates of pay 
specified in the existing wage agreements be- 
tween the employers and the employees. Every 
reasonable effort was made to bring about a 
settlement of the difference between the par- 
ties. In particular, the chairman interviewed 
the representatives of the parties separately, 
and brought about a joint meeting of these 
representatives. Nothing, however, was ac- 
complished by this, as neither side was pre- 
pared to make concessions. 

At the hearings every opportunity was given 
to both sides to present their case both orally 
and by written statements. 

The proceedings were marked throughout by 
the best of temper and good feeling on both 
sides, and we noted with pleasure the mutual 
respect and regard which the representatives 
of the parties to the dispute have for each 
other. 

The railways submitted that the proposed 
10 per cent reduction in basic rates of pay 
was fair and reasonable on the following 
grounds :— 

1. The unfortunate and Serious financial 

conditions with which the railways are 
faced because of the heavy and long 
continued falling off in their revenues, 
and 

2. The reductions in the cost of living from 

which they urged that the employees, 
even with a reduction of 10 per cent, 
would be in “a better position in re- 
spect to the purchasing power of their 
rates of pay” than in 1920 (when wages 
were at their peak), or when the various 


existing agreements subsequent to that. 


date were made with the classes of 
employees before the Board or even 
than in January, 1930. 

In support of their argument, the railways 
in their first submission said: “If it is ad- 
mitted that under certain changing conditions, 
as for instance, increases in cost of living and 


increases in railway earnings, increases in 
rates of pay are justified—and this is admitted 
as evidence to be placed before the Board 
will show such increases to have been granted 
—it is submitted, that if such changing con- 
ditions are altogether reversed, it must like- 
wise be admitted that decreases in rates of 
pay upon occasion are also justified.” 

As to the railways’ first point, namely, 
financial condition of the railways, the rail- 
ways submitted “Comparative statements of 
the financial results of their operations for 
each year from 1926 to 19380, inclusive, and 
for the first nine months of 1931 with the 
same period of 1930”. “The state- 
ment for the Canadian National Railways 
shows that in 1930 their Income Deficit after 
providing for Fixed Charges amounted to 
over $65,000,000, an increase of approximately 
$33,000,000 in the Deficit as compared with 
the years 1926 and 1928, respectively. The 


. year 1929 shows the turn for the worse when 


the Income Deficit after Fixed Charges in- 
creased approximately $15,000,000 over 1928.” 
For the first nine months of 1931 the state- 
ment showed “that the Operating Ratio 
even before the payment of Taxes is 102-83 
per cent; that before any Fixed Charges are 
provided for, the net railway Operating In- 
come shows a Deficit of $6,225,314; and that 
the Income Deficit after providing for Fixed 
Charges amounts to $70,959,781—an increase 
of approximately $18,000,000, as compared 
with the Deficit in the first nine months of 
1930.” The figures quoted were for the Cana- 
dian National lines in Canada only. 

“The statement for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shows that, in 1930, its Surplus was 
only $133,186, as compared with a Surplus of 
$10,719,096 in 1926, and a Surplus of $14,892,- 
257 in 1928, the small Surplus in 1930 being 
secured notwithstanding, as indicated by the 
statement, an exceptional Credit to Special 
Income Account of $6,500,000 by a special dis- 
tribution of a Steamship Surplus. The turn 
for the worse is also apparent in the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway figures for 1929, when 
the Surplus fell off nearly $9,000,000, as com- 
pared with the more favourable year of 1928. 
The rate of Return from Rail Operations on 
Investment in Railway Property in 1930 was 
only 3-464 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
very unsatisfactory financial results secured in . 
1930, as indicated, the figures for the first 
nine months of 1931, as compared with the 
same period in 1980 show that the Net Rail 
Earnings have decreased $8,223,757, as a result 
of which the Return on Investment for the 
first nine months dropped from 2-073 per cent 
to 1-328 per cent. Special Income also de- 
creased $8,644,851 and Income before Fixed 
Charges was therefore $16,868,608 less than 
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in 1930. Fixed Charges were $1,544,713 more 
than in 19380, so that Income Available for 
dividends on preferred and ordinary stock 
was only $6,946,042 as compared with $25,359,- 
363 in 1930—or a decrease of $18,413,321. 
Dividends on the ordinary stock for the nine 
months were reduced approximately $12,000,- 
000 but, notwithstanding this fifty per cent 
cut in dividends, the Deficit for the period 
was $6,508,496 greater than in 1930.” 

In support of the second point “reductions 
in the cost of living” the railways submitted 
statements and graphs showing changes in 
the cost of living as between August and 
September, 1931, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the year 1920 (the year of 
peak wages), and all years since then in which 
new wage agreements were entered into with 
the employees. The object of these statements 
and graphs was to show that the percentage 
reduction in basic rates of pay now proposed 
by the railways is substantially less than the 
percentage reduction which has already taken 
place in the cost of living since 1920 and also 
since the various agreements were made. For 
example, the decrease in the cost of living 
from July, 1927, the date of the last agree- 
ment with the engineers, to September, 1981, 
is shown as 14:4 per cent; the decrease in 
the cost of living from May, 1927, the date of 
the last agreement with the firemen, to 
August, 1931, is shown as 12-7; the decrease 
from November, 1929, the date of the last 
agreement with the conductors, to September, 
1931, is shown as 18 per cent, and the de- 
crease from January, 1930, to September, 
1931, is shown as 18-5 per cent. The rail- 
ways further pointed out that, as compared 
with the purchasing power of the wage dollar 
in January, 1930, the wage dollar, due to the 
decrease in the cost of living, now has the 
purchasing power of $1.23. 

The railways accordingly urged “that con- 
ditions which justify decreases in rates of 
pay were never more apparent than they are 
at the present time.” 

The employees, while conceding, as stated 
in their submission No. 2, that “if there was 
substantial justification or reason for a reduc- 
tion in wages, the proposals of the railways 
constitute a fair basis to work from,” argued 
that there was no substantial justification. 
They put forward, among other arguments, 
the following in support of their conten- 
tion :— . 

1. They urged that “increases or decreases 
in the cost of living are not the essen- 
tial or determining factors in justifying 
an upward or downward scale of wages”; 

2. They contended “that Canadian railroad 
men should receive the same wage rates 
as similarly classed employees, with 
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whom they are closely related, on the 
American side of the International 
boundary ”; 

3. They criticized the accuracy of the deduc- 
tions drawn by the railways from the 
cost of living figures used by them, and 
furnished the Board with an estimate of 
decreases in cost of living prepared in a 
different way. They further urged that 
“they have already suffered in practical 
effect a serious decrease in earnings, and 
using the railroads’ own measuring stick, 
a decrease greater than the reduction in 
cost of living.” 

As regards their first contention, we are of 
the opinion that while, of course, there are 
other important factors to be considered, 
changes in the cost of living are an important 
factor in the arranging of rates of pay. In this 
connection, we observe also that it was clearly 
in the mind of Mr. McAdoo, from whose 
writings the employees quoted with approval, 
that this adjustment of railway wages was 
made principally on account of increases in 
the cost of living. 

A consideration of the recommendations 
made by other Conciliation Boards would in- 
dicate that the cost of living has always been 
considered an important factor when consider- 
ing rates of pay. Moreover, the employees 
themselves, on the last day of the sittings, 
said in a written reply to one of the railway 
statements, the following: “The employees 
submit that so far as cost of living is concerned, 
imereases in these costs may call for increases 
in wages and that decreases in actual changed 
standard cost of living, where shown to be 
permanent, may afford ground for argument 
in decreasing wages,” though they at the same 
time urged that present conditions do not 
justify decreases at this time. 

As regards the employees’ second point, we 
feel that railway basic wage rates in Canada 
must be based on conditions in Canada and 
mot in the United States. We feel that the 
capacity to earn revenue must be an important 
element in the payment of wages, and in the 
United States railway earning conditions are 
substantially different from those of Canadian 
railways: traffic in the United States is heavier 
per mile of railway than in Canada, rates have 
been in many respects higher, and in addition 
freight rates have been recently increased to 
an extent which it is estimated will yield the 
railways an additional $125,000,000 per annum. 
We do not, however, consider it necessary to 
go at length into this point, inasmuch as the 
existence of differences in the railway wage 
scales between the two countries has already 
been recognized by the employees in their 
various agreements with the railways since 
1924. Moreover, other Boards of Conciliation 
have recognized this difference. 
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As to the employees’ third point, the em- 
ployees in criticizing the “cost of living” 
figures of the Department of Labour (Family 
Budget) used by the railways, pointed out that 
they were apt to be “grossly inaccurate” be- 
cause of the fact “that while the standard of 
living is constantly changing the content or 
budget and weighting of the various items on 
these indexes is very infrequently revised,” and 
also because of the fact that the family budget 
does not include all family purchases. In our 
view the family budget is a fairly accurate 
comparison of the changes in the cost of the 
items which comprise the budget. It has for 
Many years been compiled by the Government 
of Canada for the purpose of comparing costs 
of living in different years and has been con- 
stantly used by both railways and employees 
during the discussions relative to wage changes. 
We think it is a fair basis for showing changes 
in the cost of living from time to time. 

The employees after urging their objection 
to these index figures of the Department of 
Labour, in their presentation of November 25, 
1931, stated the following: “For the sake of 
argument, however, and in order to bring the 
present hearing to an early close, they are will- 
ing to meet the railways on their own ground 
and concede to the Department of Labour’s 
cost of living index numbers the same basis of 
exactness with which the railways have en- 
dowed them.” 

They then proceeded to present to the Board 
certain statements and charts headed “Com- 
parison of wages received and costs of living.” 
In so far as the cost of living line on these 
charts is concerned, while the employees ap- 
parently used as their index figures, not the 
figures of the family budget used by the rail- 
ways, but those of another tabulation made 
by the Department of Labour and published 
in the Lasour Gazerrs called “Changes in the 
Cost of Living in Canada from 1913 to 1931,” 
and while the employees changed the base 
year from 1913 to 1926, still the cost of living 
line on the charts and the changes in the cost 
of living shown thereon and shown in the 
statements as submitted by them for the 
periods under consideration, show approxi- 
mately reductions in the cost of living very 
similar in percentage to those shown if the 
index figures of the family budget are used. 
For instance, if the family budget figures are 
used, the decrease in the cost of living from 
January, 1930, to September, 1931, is shown to 
be 18-5 per cent, whereas if the other index 
figures (used by the employees) are used, the 
figure for the same period is approximately 15 
per cent. We do not think it necessary to 
determine the exact percentage of decrease in 
the cost of living, as in any event the per- 
centage is larger than the percentage of reduc- 


tion in basic rates of pay (10 per cent) now 
urged by the railways. 

The employees further criticized the sound- 
ness of comparing January, 1930, with Sep- 
tember, 1931. According to the railways’ 
figures, the reduction in the cost of living in 
that period was 18-5 per cent, whereas the 
employees showed it as 15 per cent. The 
employees suggested that a fairer comparison 
would be a comparison of the average index 
figures for all of the months of 1930 with the 
average index figures for all of the first nine 
months of 1931. They showed that such a 
calculation would indicate a decrease in the 
cost of living from January, 1930, to Sep- 
tember,, 1931, of 9-2 per cent. In view of the 
fact that the decrease since the early part of 
1930 has been gradual and continuous, this 
method in effect by averaging all the months 
of 1930 and similarly averaging the first nine 
months of 1931 really shows the decrease only 
from the middle of 1930 to the middle of 
May, 1981. 

We have studied the monthly figures as 
given out by the Department of Labour, and 
in view of the gradual and continuous decline 
already referred to, it seems to us fair to com- 
pare January, 1930, with September, 1931, to 
see how much the cost of living has actually 
gone down between those dates. However. 
in order to do-our utmost to meet the objec- 
tion of the employees, we have, ourselves, 
compared the month of September, 1929, with 
the month of September, 1931. The relative 
figures are September, 1929—159, September, 
1931—136, which shows a decline of nearly 
15 per cent. In making this comparison we 
have used the index figures used by the em- 
ployees. We note incidentally that since Sep- 
tember itthere has been a further decrease. 

Under all the circumstances, we think we 
are well within the mark in concluding that 
there has been a drop in the cost of living 
from the dates of the existing wage agree- 
ments to September, 1931, of more than 10 
per cent, the amount of the suggested wage 
decrease. We believe that this conclusion 
of ours will be confirmed by the common 
knowledge of the housewife and householder. 

The charts put in by the employees already 
mentioned, headed “‘Comparison of wages 
received and cost of living” besides having 
the line already referred to showing changes 
in the cost of living, have a line purporting 
to trace the wage rates of the employees dur- 
ing the period from 1920 to 1931. It appears 
to us that the real point in issue in this case 
is whether, since the existing wage agreements 
were made between the railways and the em- 
ployees, such changed conditions have arisen 
as justify a decrease in the basic rates of pay, 
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and on that issue we do not feel we need go 
back of the dates of the existing wage agree- 
ments, although the charts submitted by both 
sides went back to the year 1920 though pre- 
pared on different bases. 

There is a further serious objection to these 
charts of the employees in so far as wage 
rates are concerned, for the years 1930 and 
1931, the vital years of this inquiry. The base 
of the index in the charts is changed during 
the period which the chart is stated to cover, 
inasmuch as the basic rate of pay is used up 
to the year 1930, and then a change is made 
from the basic rate of pay to a constructive 
rate of pay, arrived at by using the average 
annual compensation actually paid the em- 
ployees in 1930 as compared with average 
annual compensation paid in 1928. 

In view of this change in the base index, 
we do not consider the charts of value on the 
point now under consideration. 

As regards the figures on which the con- 
structive drop in wages in 1930 was based 
and which figures are intended to show that 
average wages were reduced by 10 per cent 
from 1928 to 1930, it must be noted that the 
matter under consideration is a proposed per- 
centage reduction in basic rates of pay. These 
basic rates have not been reduced since the 
wage agreements of 1926 and 1927. But we 
feel that if average annual remuneration to 
all employees is to be made the basis of com- 
parison, the year 1928 should not be selected 
as the starting point, inasmuch as it was a3 
peak year substantially above both 1927 and 
1929. If the year 1927, in itself a year of good 
average annual wages, were taken, it would 
be found that the decrease to 1930 in average 
wages was not 10-5 per cent but only 1-2 per 
cent. If the year 1926 were taken, it would 
show that the 1980 average wages were not 
lower, but actually about 4 per cent higher 
than the average wages in 1926. 

While our inquiry was concerned with basic 
rates of pay only, the Board felt that it ought 
to be informed not merely as to basic rates of 
pay, but also as to actual wages received, and 
it therefore requested figures showing actual 
average annual wages of the classes concerned 
during the years from 1926 to 1980 inclusive, 
which are as follows: 1926—$2,206, 1927— 
$2,305, 1928,—$2,556, 1929-$2,242 and 1930— 
$2,278. It should be pointed out, that owing 
to the fact that every employee, however 
short a time he is employed, who is in the 
employ of the Company on the day when the 
monthly return to the Government is made, 
is taken into account in determining the aver- 
age annual wage, the average figures under- 
estimate the actual earning power of these 
employees who are employed practically the 


whole of the year. The above averages are 
average earnings of all the employees con- 
cerned. But we were also furnished with 
statements of the average earnings of each 
class of employees for the year 19380 which 
statements are as follows:— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY RAILWAY TRAIN 
SERVICE AND TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES, AS 
Spd IN RETURNS TO GOVERNMENT, YEAR 





Average 

annual 

‘ Class income 
Train Despatchers and Traffic Super- 

WASOL Sng 4505S Ge RIB EIR. GUE deel thes cusp 8, 20k 
Supervisory Agents* and Assistants. . 1,972 
*Station Agents — Non-Telegraphers 

MSniall’ Stations pl. lepo Salersce 537 
Signalmen (Non-Telegraphers) at 

dUtCT LOCK ong: onde, tanhbee paths anes 1,390 
Station Agents—Telegraphers and Tele- 

pheners. ) 0S Ser Sie eer aos 1,919 
Yardmasters and Assistants.. .. 3,085 
Switch Tenders.. >: errr ee 1,710 
Hostlers.. Se ay: gr | 1,795 
Road Passenger Conductors. . 2,977 
Road Freight Conductors... .. .. .. 2,809 
Road Passenger Brakemen, Baggage- 

mennand  Flagmetys: vast dews Aye oe 2,102 
Road Freight Brakemen and Flag- 

RUG ss) tt thes vs, ae a ois ee ee 2,052 
Yard Conductors and Yard Foremen.. 2,281 
Yard Brakemen and Helpers.. 5 2,049 
Road Passenger Engineers and Motor- 

Tees «5 86) a> po saan It oe ee 3,254 
Road Freight Engineers and Motormen 3,248 
Yard Engineers and Motormen.. > 2,549 
Road Passenger Firemen and Helpers. 2,439 
Road Freight Firemen and Helpers. 2,339 
Yard Firemen and Helpers.. .. .. 1,971 

Total average.. $2,298 





*The non-telegrapher agents at small stations 
as reported above are agents in name only, as 
their duties are mostly those of caretakers. The 
minimum annual rate for a permanent station 
agent is $1,524. If these non-telegrapher 
agents at small stations were taken out, the 
“total average” would be $2,304. 

Wage Bureau, November 23, 1931. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY RAILWAay RAIN 
SERVICE AND TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES AS 


SHOWN IN RETURNS TO GOVERNMENT, YEAR 
1930. 


Average 

annual 

; Class income 
Train despatchers and_ traffic super- 

Visio 62°. sae, toe ee CEN $3,217 
Supervisory agents and assistants... . 2,258 
Station Agents — non-telegraphers 

phsmalieeations 0. saaes Louie Lok. 1,931 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at 

interiberers. 219% Sl aenins tae jaa! | 1:272 
Station Agents—telegraphers and tele- 

phoweremer: ..4upNE tes Wiereese OF 5 1,837 
Yardmasters and Asgsistants.. .. 3,110 
Switch Tenders.. .. a 1,616 
diostléravsies sip. hAdooissud a 1,993 
Road Passenger conductors.. .. 3,264 
Road freight conductors. . ae 2,991 
Road passenger brakemen, baggage- 

meiaud Hagmen sso. of). $4 epel 2. 2,202 
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Road freight brakemen and flagmen.. 2,070 
Yard Conductors and yard foremen.. 2,299 
Yard brakemen and helpers.. 1,909 


Road Deeeeneey qnemneers and motor- 
men. 3,467 


Road freight engineers’ and motormen 3,192 
Yard engineers and motormen.. .. 2,742 
Road passenger firemen and helpers. . 2,528 
Road freight firemen and aig 2,050 
Yard firemen and helpers.. eis 2,075 

Total average.. . we TET S2,310 





Montrea!, November 21, 1931. 


It was further brought to our attention that 
reductions in earning capacity had been suf- 
fered by numerous other classes of railway 
employees either by actual percentage reduc- 
tions or in some other way, which meant re- 
duction of operating costs to the railways and 
less earnings to the employees. On the other 
hand, as will appear, from the average earn- 
ings above set forth, the men concerned in the 
present dispute who are employed (with cer- 
tain minor exceptions notably the firemen in 
certain districts, who, we are informed, have 
to some extent shared the available work), are 
in receipt of substantially the same amount of 
actual remuneration as since the last import- 
ant wage increases were made; and the scope 
of this inquiry does not cover those who are 
unemployed. 

Moreover, we have endeavoured from the 
figures of the Department of Labour to com- 
pare the earning position of the men engaged 
in this dispute with that of men in other 
callings, and have come to the conclusion that 
the earnings of the classes before us are, 
broadly speaking, very substantially higher. 
than those of men of relatively the same 
amount of training and preparation in other 
callings. 

We believe, further, that the great majority 
of people in Canada, whether their income is 
derived from wages, salaries, professional ser- 
vices, interest or dividends, have suffered sub- 
stantial decreases in their annual income—we 
believe in very many cases much more than 
10 per cent. 

Under all the circumstances we feel that a 
substantial measure of justice would be done 
if the classes before us would accept the 10 
per cent reduction in basic rates now proposed. 
In other words we feel that the employees 
engaged in this dispute can accept the de- 
crease requested, not only without being rela- 
tively in a worse position than they were in 
when the last agreements were made, but with- 
out making a reduction in income relatively 
greater than that already taken by a very 
large number of their fellow citizens. 

We have not overlooked one general argu- 
ment—in addition to arguments specifically 
concerned with wages and the cost of living— 
which was made by the employees in the fol- 


lowing terms: “ It is held by the men employ- 
ed on the Railways, members of these Or- 
ganizations, that to curtail by ten per cent 
the earnings of twenty-six thousand or more 
reputable and substantial citizens at the vari- 
ous terminals and elsewhere throughout Can- 
ada would only tend to increase the business 
depression now, and for some time, so seriously 
in evidence, by decreasing by ten per cent the 
ability of this large number of citizens to pur- 
chase the commodities used in the everyday 
life of Canadian homes.” 

We fail to see how, if a case for reduction in 
wages is made out on other grounds, it can be 
successfully met by this argument. While 
there may be some validity in the conten- 
tion that if wages could be generally kept up 
business would be better, and while it may be 
argued that by a concerted action to maintain 
wages and prices on a far-reaching scale 
throughout the world at the beginning of the 
depression, the present depression might have 
been avoided, this did not in fact happen and 
it is the actual situation at the present with 
which we must deal. 

Having regard to the practically universal 
deflation in prices and the widespread decline 
in incomes whether from earnings or dividends, 
the suggestion that a small section of the 
community should have their wages kept up 
is doubly objectionable. In the first place 
even assuming that the maintenance of wages 
of this small section of the community would 
maintain a larger spending power than if the 
proposed reduction is made—and we think this 
an unwarrantable assumption inasmuch as it 
may just as well be argued that the result 
of the decrease will be merely a transference 
of spending power—the effects on general 
business conditions would not be important. 
In the second place it would have the unfair 
effect of placing on the railways and through 
them on the community in general the burden 
of preferential treatment of this small section 
of the community. We cannot believe it is 
economically sound to put this burden on the 
Railways. 

In the case of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways particularly it would appear to work a 
manifest inequality as, owing to the fact that 
the public pays the deficits it is clear that 
the effect of the employees’ proposal would 
be that the whole community of which they 
are such a small part shall continue to contri- 
bute to these classes the amount of the pres- 
ent proposed wage decrease. Without labour- 
ing the point further we repeat that we have 
not been able to accept the validity of this 
argument. 

We quoted above the statement of the rail- 
ways to the effect that, it is admitted that in- 
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creases in costs of living and increases in rail- 
way, earnings justify increases in rates of pay. 
This principle has been accepted and acted 
upon in the past and it is our earnest hope, and 
we believe it to be just, that if this decrease 
is now accepted, the restoration to the em- 
ployees, as soon as conditions sufficiently im- 
prove, of any reductions which they have ac- 
cepted, should have the sympathetic attention 
of the railways, and we understand from what 
the railways, themselves, have said at the en- 
quiry, that it is their full intention to do so. 

On careful consideration of all the evidence, 
statements and arguments presented, the 


Minority 


In the minds of many people it is con- 
sidered a matter of regret when members of 
a Board of Conciliation are unable to present 
@ unanimous decision to the Minister of 
Labour. I am by no means confident that 
such should be the case, especially when we 
know that intelligent people often reach con- 
flicting and contrary conclusions based upon 
facts upon which they may agree. Confusion 
becomes worse confounded when there is a dis- 
agreement as to facts or as to the presenta- 
tion of these facts. I have, therefore, no 
apology to offer because I do not agree with 
my friends and colleagues on the Board. 

This Board was constituted for the purpose 
of investigating the justice and fairness of 
notices served by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, and cer- 
tain subsidiary railways, for a revision of agree- 
ments between these railways and certain of 
their employees, including locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen, conductors, trainmen and 
telegraphers for a reduction of ten per cent in 
the basic pay set forth in the aforesaid agree- 
ments. During the course of the investigation 
much material and many statistics were placed 
before the Board by both sides in the case. 
The members of the Board in addition to 
hearing the evidence presented and studying 
the facts submitted to them have attempted 
to bring the parties to the dispute together in 
the hope that they might agree to some 
arrangement which would be mutually satis- 
factory, but unfortunately they have met with 
no success nor has the Board itself been suc- 
cessful in reaching a unanimous decision. 

I have referred to the mass of material that 
has been presented to the Board. Some of it 
has not been pertinent to the matter under 
discussion but most of it has been helpful. In 
addition it might be supposed that so much 
material would only confuse the issue and 
darken counsel, but in my opinion that has 
not been the case, for I am sure that there 


undersigned have come to the conclusion, that 
according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case there should be a ten per cent 
reduction in the basic rates of pay of the 
employees concerned, and that such reduction 
should apply to all wages hereafter payable 
by the railroads and earned after the 15th day 
of November, 1931. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. M. Macponnetz, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Isaac Prrsiapo, 
Member of the Board. 
MontreaL, November 30, 1931. 


Report 

are a few salient facts which stand forth as 
beacons to us and those salient facts which 
have influenced my judgment I shall en- 
deavour to present. 

In the first place, the railway companies 
have placed great stress upon their unfortunate 
and regrettable financial position. This must 
to a certain extent be conceded but it is doubt- 
ful whether the railways are justified in their 
statement that “they believe the decrease in 
rates of pay proposed to be essential in secur- 
ing the necessary improvement in the financial 
results of their operations.” We have been 
told that the railways expect to obtain a sum 
of $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 each per annum from 
the proposed reduction of ten per cent. The 
question that occurs to me is whether this 
comparatively small saving in expenses is worth 
whiie under the circumstances and considering 
the consequences. Are there not other and 
more productive economies? 

The railway employees contend that they 
have already contributed their share inasmuch 
as they are collectively receiving much less. 
To this the railway officials reply that this 
may be so but that individually the employees 
are earning about as much now as in previous 
years. This is a difficult point. It is not 
much help to know what the men on good 
runs are actually receiving. I am aware, too, 
of the difficulties that arise when we consider 
average annual earnings of the employees but 
I know of no better test. Taking these for 
what they are worth we know that in 1929 the 
average annual earnings of the employees con- 
cerned were 8°4 per cent lower than in 1928, 
and in 1930 they were 10-5 per cent lower 
than in 1928. During the same period the 
cost of living shows an increase of 1 per cent 
in 1929 over 1928 and drops only 1°3 per cent 
in 1930 as compared with 1928. It is only 
fair to add that 1928 was a peak year and 
there was some carry over to 1929. 

Moreover the railways advance the claim 
that a reduction in wages of ten per cent will 
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leave the employees no worse off, in fact will 
leave them better off than before as a result 
of a lower cost of living. In support of this 
claim charts have been submitted in which 
basic wages and living costs are based upon 
the year 1920. These charts show a very 
marked decrease in the cost of living since 
that year and a comparatively small decrease 
in basic wages. The employees counter by 
choosing 1926 as the base year for prices for 
the reasons that 1920 was a year of abnormally 
high prices and that the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has advocated the choice of 1926 
and uses it in calculating the changes in cost 
of living as well as changes in wholesale prices. 
The charts presented by the employees pur- 
port to show that there has been an actual re- 
duction in real wages. The railway officials 
claim that this is not so, for the reason that 
the base of the index is changed from basic , 
rate of pay until 1930 to a constructive rate 
based on the average compensation in 1930. 
There is no doubt that the index was so 
changed and this change and the reasons for 
it should have been pointed out and explained 
by the employees. At the same time I am of 
the opinion that this change is quite justifiable 
and the conclusions therefrom sound. It is 
true that the year 1928 was a peak year for 
railway earnings and actual wages paid, but I 
consider that the year 1928 was the only year 
that could consistently be chosen as it was the 
first year which fully reflected changes in wage 
rates as established by action of the railways 
themselves during the years 1926 and 1927. 
Moreover I do not think that the railway 
officials are justified in comparing cost of living 
figures in a particular month of one year with 
the same or any other month of another year. 
In laying stress on this point and even at the 
expense of repetition, may I add that in at- 
tempting to compare cost of living statistics 
In any one year with those of another year I 
should not select one month in the first year 
and compare it with another or even the same 
month in the second year for the reason that 
one month is not representative of the entire 
year. What I think should have been done 
was to compare the monthly average for a 
whole year with the monthly average for 
another. Statistics for 1931 being available for 
nine months only, should have been compared 
with the similar period of 1930. If this had 
been done, the picture presented to the Board 
would have been quite different and much 
less favourable to the contention advanced by 
the railways. Moreover the employees have 
contended, and I agree with their contention, 
that their standard of living has risen. Many 
of those things which used to be considered 
comforts or even luxuries are now necessities. 
No one will deny that this is desirable, but 
the effect is that cost of living has to that 


extent increased and this increase is not re- 
flected in the cost of living figures. 

The employees have placed much emphasis 
on their contention that their wages should 
not be lower than those of men doing similar 
work in the United States. It would be diffi- 
cult to maintain this contention for all occu- 
pations although much can be said for it 
on account of the fact that living and working 
conditions are much the same in Canada and 
the United States. This is particularly true 
of railway employees in the two countries, 
and if a reduction of ten per cent in wages 
is put into effect in Canada the existing differ- 
ences in wages is increased to that extent. 
From my knowledge of the situation and from 
the facts that have been presented to the 
Board I am under the impression that in- 
creases in the wages of railway employees 
in the United States since 1918 have been an 
important factor in bringing about increases 
in wages in Canada and I am naturally led 
to conclude that a reduction in railway wages 
in Canada is premature if we consider this 
phase of the controversy by itself. 

I trust that it will not be considered an in- 
trusion of the academic point of view to 
suggest that a decrease in wages during the 
present depression is undesirable in that it 
curtails purchasing power. I do not suggest 
that wage earners are the only purchasers 
but I submit that their earnings are more 
likely to be spent in buying commodities 
than are the incomes of the other classes of 
society. Many economists are of the opinion 
that wage cuts only accentuate the down- 
ward movement in prices. If this is so and 
I think that it is so, I am of the opinion 
that a cut in wages so serious and so wide- 
spread as the one proposed is a grave mistake. 
Probably the most accurate conclusion is 
that wages may properly be cut where .such 
cuts would increase the amount of wage pay- 
ments, and should be maintained where cuts 
would diminish the volume of wage payments. 
The present proposed reduction in wages 
would undoubtedly diminish the amount of 
wage payments. Indeed the reduction is sug- 
gested for that purpose and that purpose only. 

I have only one point more to advance in 
support of my views. I feel sure that 
economic conditions in this country are begin- 
ning to show signs of improvement. My 
conviction is partly an emotional one and 
is partly based on facts that have been placed 
before this Board. If I am not mistaken 
in my analysis of the situation, I contend 
that this is a most inopportune time for 
reducing wages. My conviction is that better 
times are at hand, better times both for the 
railways and the employees. 

(Sgd.) J. C. Hzmmeon, 
Member of the Board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during November 
was eleven as compared with sixteen the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss involved showed a 
similar decline. In comparison with the 
figures for November, 1930, almost twice as 
many strikes and lockouts were recorded, a 
corresponding increase appearing in the time 
loss; the number of workers involved, how- 
ever, showed a small decrease, owing largely 
to a strike of 1,300 coal miners in Nova Scotia 
last. year. 

















Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved ays 

*Nov., 1931.. 11 1,660 22,489 

*Oct., 1931... 16 3,072 38,529 

Nov., 1930. . 6 ,000 11,807 


ee re a 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
ermmployees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Six disputes, involving approximately 1,200 
workers, were carried over from October, and 
five disputes commenced during November. 
Of the eleven disputes in progress during the 
month, five were recorded as terminated, two 
being in favour of the workers concerned, one 
resulting in a compromise, and the result of 
two being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of November, therefore, there were six dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q., Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man.; motion picture projectionists, Montreal, 
P.Q.; women’s clothing factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont., cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 
Alta.; men’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; and motion picture projectionists, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 23, 
1931, one employer; photo engravers, Toronto, 
Ont., Mar. 23, 1931, one employer; cloak- 
makers, Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 27, 1931, one 
employer; and sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C., 
Sept. 23, 1931, one employer, the two last dis- 
putes being added to this list this month. 
The strike of coal miners in one colliery at 
Shaughnessy, Alta., which commenced on 
January 15, 1981, and has been carried in the 
above list for some months, appears to have 
lapsed during November and has consequently 
been removed from the list. 

In connection with the strike of linemen 
employed by the electric, light, heat and power 
company at Montreal, which terminated Aug- 
ust 22, 1931, a number of the former em- 
ployees were charged with criminal offences 
(Lasour Gazerte, Sept., 1931, p. 978). During 
November the court proceedings* were con- 
cluded. Two pleaded guilty to the charge of 
committing damage, and nineteen pleaded 
guilty to charges of conspiracy, the charges of 
committing damage being dropped. All were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment from fifty 
days to twenty-three months. A union official 
charged with conspiracy was acquitted, 

In Toronto, Ont., about November 20, 1931, 
it was reported that stage hands and musicians 
in one theatre were involved in a dispute, 
when on the termination of their agreement 
with the management, the musicians were 
notified that the theatre was to operate under 
a new management. Information secured by 
the Department, however, is that the dispute 
did not constitute a strike or lockout, and 
that an agreement was signed with the stage 
hands. 

Information has been received too late to 
be included in the statistical table as to a 
strike of some twenty-five employees in a 
women’s clothing factory in Toronto about 
November 25, 1931, in protest against a wage 
cut for operators and pressers. After two days, 
it is reported, a compromise was reached and 
the strikers returned to work. 

The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada called 
out on strike on November 12, 1931, its locals 
in Alberta in protest against the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board’s decisions in 
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cases affecting miners. Information secured 
by the Department is that most of the mines 
were working only certain days per week and 
that on November 12 very few mines were 
operating. At Coleman and Cadomin, as the 
mines were not operating, the miners held 
meetings and demonstrations. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


WomeEN’s C.LoTHING Factory Workers 
(CLOAKMAKERS), WINNIPEG, Man.—This dis- 
pute, affecting the establishment of one firm 
in Winnipeg, commenced on October 27, 1931, 
when the employer discharged three cutters, 
the Industrial Union of Needle Trades Work- 
ers declaring a strike in the shop. The resi- 
dent officer of the Department of Labour, in 
conjunction with the mayor and others, at- 
tempted to bring about a settlement, holding 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1931 


Number Time 
loss in 
working 


Industry, of 
occupation and locality workers 


Remarks 


involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory work- 70 
ora (cloaigmon irre) , Winnipeg, 
an. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 
London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Other Wood Products— 


Sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, 650 
B.C. 
Sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C. 360 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion cae ae 44 
Montreal, 


Business and Personal— 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 6 
Alta. 


900 |}Commenced Oct. 27, 1931; against discharge of 


workers; plant closed down about Nov. 18, 
1931; indefinite. 


2,500 |Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 


unterminated. 


11,000 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1931; for increase in wage 


and recognition of union; terminated Nov. 23 
1931; compromise. 


4,000 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; against decrease in 


wages; plant closed down Nov. 14, 1931; indefinite. 


1,100 Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re 


union wages ‘and working conditions; unter- 
minated. 


150 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 


working conditions; ‘unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1931. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing, factory 23 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Women’s clothing factory 200 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Men’s clothing factory workers, 125 
Montreal, P.Q 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Truck drivers, Hamilton, Ont. 75 


Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, vd 
Edmonton, Alta. 





23 |Commenced Nov. 2, 1931; against reduction in 


piece-rates; terminated Nov. 3, 1931; in favour of 


workers. 


2,000 |Alleged lockout, commenced Nov. 19, 1931; for 


union wages and working conditions; unter- 
minated. 


500 |Commenced Nov. 26, 1931; against alleged viola- 


tion of agreement; unterminated. 


225 |Commenced Nov. 14, 1931; for increase in wages; 


terminated Nov. 17, 1931; in favour of workers. 


91 Commenced Nov. 14, 1931; for payment of wages 


in arrears; unterminated. 
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meetings with both parties to the dispute, 
but with no definite results. About the middle 
of November four strikers were arrested on 
assault charges rising out of a clash between 
the picketers, strike breakers and the company 
officials, three of those taken into custody 
being also charged with intimidation. It was 
reported that assault charges would also be 
laid against two officials of the company 
alleged to have been involved in the dis- 
turbance. The company then secured an in- 
junction against further picketing, but about 
November 18 closed the plant down, stating 
that only the office staff would remain at work 
and that no new help would be taken on until 
about the middle of January. Although the 
pickets were withdrawn owing to the injunc- 
tion, the union still considers the strike as in 
progress. The dispute is, therefore, added to 
the list of strikes and lockouts which, although 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
have not been called off by the union. 


Puoto Encravers, Toronto anp Lonpon, 
OntT., MonTREAL AND QuzBEC, P.Q., AnD WIN- 
NIPEG, Man.—This dispute which commenced 
on May 4 1931, in several establishments 
operated by one company, owing to a demand 
that the union agreement be renewed, was re- 
ported by the union to be unterminated at 
the end of November, although the employer 
claimed to have replaced all the strikers 
shortly after the commencement of the dis- 
pute. 


SawMILL Workers, Fraser Minis, B.C— 
This dispute, commencing September 17, 1931, 
arising from a demand for increases in wages 
and recognition of union, was terminated on 
November 23, 1931, the employees accepting 
the concessions made by the management. 
As stated in the November issue of the Laspour 
GazeTTe, a vote of the strikers had been taken 
by the municipal officials on the terms offered 
by the management, but only a small number 
had voted. During November, however, as 
the result of discussions between the parties 
concerned and Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal officials, another vote was taken, the 
members of the union and the non-union 
strikers voting separately, and the terms of 
the management were accepted on November 
20. Work in preparing the mill for further 
operations was beginning on November 23, 
and it was stated that early in December 
nearly all the former employees would be 
again employed, 


SawmitL Workers, Barnet, B.C.— The 
establishment affected by this dispute, com- 
mencing September 23, 1931, and arising from 
a protest of the workers against decreases in 
wages, was closed down by the management 


on November 14, 1931. The dispute is, there- 
fore, recorded as terminated, but the union 
has ‘reported the strike as in progress at the 
end of November. The dispute is, therefore, 
added to the list of strikes and lockouts which, 
although employment conditions are no longer 
affected, have not been called off by the union, 


Morton Picrure PROJECTIONISTS, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—In connection with this dispute, com- 
mencing August 27, 1931, when a company 
operating nineteen theatres in Montreal re- 
fused to renew the union agreement and dis- 
charged some operators, during November 
three members of the union charged with 
offences in connection with picketing in Sep- 
tember were acquitted; but they still face 
contempt of court proceedings for alleged 
failure to comply with an injunction against 
picketing issued in the Superior Court (Larour 
Gazette, November, 1931, p. 1181). At the 
end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated, 


Cooxs anp Warrers, Epmonron, Auta—As 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre last month 
some of the workers involved in this dispute, 
which commenced on September 29, 1931, on 
the question of union wages and working con- 
ditions, have secured work elsewhere. A num- 
ber of strikers, however, are still receiving 
strike pay, and at the end of November no 
termination had been reported. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Ragone! Workers, 
Toronto, ONt——On November 2, 1931, some 
twenty-three workers, members of the ‘Indus- 
trial Union of Needle Trades Workers, be- 
came involved in this dispute in one estab- 
lishment in Toronto, owing to the proposal 
of. the management to introduce a reduction 
in piece-rates, stated by the company to 
amount to ten per cent and by the union to 
twenty per cent. The officials of the firm 
requested a conference with a committee of 
the union and of the workers, as a result of 
which the proposed wage raductian was with- 
drawn. Work was resumed the next day under 
a verbal agreement that the old rates of wages 
would be paid, 


WomMeEN’s CrLotHInc Factory Workers 
(CLOAKMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—This dispute 
is stated by the union to have commenced 
on November 19, 1931, when two firms having 
agreements with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in force until Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, instituted a change in methods 
which involved discharging a number of work- 
ers. The union claims that the terms of the 
existing agreement were violated and some 
of its members were locked out. The em- 
ployers state that the closing-down of certain 
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sections of their plants made it necessary to 
discharge the workers employed in those sec- 
tions. Several meetings were held between 
the parties involved, but at the end of 
November the dispute was unterminated. 


MeEn’s CiLoruine Facrory Worxers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees in one establishment 
in Montreal ceased work on November 26, 
1931, alleging that the union agreement had 
been violated when work was sent out to 
non-union shops. A settlement is reported to 
have been effected early in December. 


Morton Picrurs PRosucTIONISTS, EDMONTON, 
Auta-—This dispute, involving one theatre in 
Edmonton, commenced on November 14, 1931, 
the workers desiring to enforce the demand of 


the members of the Motion Picture Projec- 
tionists’ Union that arrears of wages due its 
members employed in that theatre be paid 
in full. At the end of the month no settle- 
ment had been reported. 


Truck Drivers, Hamiuton, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, involving some seventy-five truck drivers 
engaged at unemployment relief work, oc- 
curred on November 14, 1931, the drivers 
demanding an increase to the prevailing rate 
of wages paid by the city for their class of 
work. The mayor of the city ‘and members 
of the Board of Control interviewed the 
authorities concerned, with the result that it 
was agreed that the truck drivers should re- 
ceive the rate demanded, and work was re- 
sumed on November 17, 19381. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest availablue information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


During October, the number of disputes 
which began was 28 and 8 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a 
total of 36 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 13,600 workers with a time 
loss of 55,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 28 disputes beginning in the month 
8 were over proposed reductions in wages, 9 
on other wages questions, 2 on questions as 
to working hours, 4 on questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons and 5 on other questions. Settlements 
were reached in 31 disputes during the month, 
of which 8 were in favour of workers, 11 in 
favour of employers and 12 ended in com- 
promises. In the case of two other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations, 


France 


Figures for the second quarter of 1931, show 
the number of disputes in April as 30, in- 
volving 2,920 workers; in May, 23 involving 


2,095 workers; in June, 83 involving 2,252 
workers. Over two-thirds of all these disputes 
were Over wage questions, 


Sweden 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 261 involving 20,751 workers 
with a time loss of 1,021,000 working days for 
the year, 


Australia 


During October a dispute occurred in the 
meat export works in Victoria affecting about 
2,000 workers. The dispute, which began on 
October 14, was caused by a demand by the 
slaughtermen for an increase in wages. These 
men were under an agreement which did not 
expire until the end of December and work 
was resumed October 23 with no change in 
the agreement. 

During the second week in October, a strike 
of seamen began, involving a number of vessels 
at Sydney and later at Melbourne. These 
vessels were engaged in coastal shipping, The 
dispute, which was in protest against the dis- 
missal of one fireman on a ship, was reported 
terminated November 4, when the seamen’s 
union decided on a return to work. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 98, and 89 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 46,029. The time loss for the 
month was 695,963 working days. 

The strikes, involving 8,000 textile workers 
in New Jersey, which began on July 22 and 
July 27 and which were reported in the 
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November Larour Gazerre were terminated in 
practically all of the mills during September 
and October, agreements having been reached. 

During the last part of September silk 
hosiery workers in New Jersey numbering in 
all about 8,000 took part in a number of 
strikes when they refused to accept the new 
national agreement made between the silk 
hosiery manufacturers association and the 
union and affecting establishments in various 
parts of the country. This agreement pro- 
vides for wage reductions amounting to from 
30 to 45 per cent and for arbitration of all 
disputes. These strikes were ended by 
October 12 and the wage reduction accepted. 
At Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a four weeks’ strike 
involving 1,600 silk hosiery workers against 
this same agreement also ended in favour of 
it, the reduction in wages being accepted, 


On September 24, about 5,000 or 6,000 an- 
thracite coal miners in the Wyoming district 
of Pennsylvania went on strike and by Sep- 
tember 29, it was reported that about 20,000 
men were out and the mines were closed. 
On October 12, work was resumed when the 
strikers agreed to observe the agreement, 

The strike of 23,000 woollen textile workers 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts, which began 
October 5, against a proposed reduction in 
wages of ten per cent was reported in the 
previous issue of the Lasour Gazerrs.® On 
November 9, the plants were reopened and the 
majority of strikers applied for work, al- 
though only about 11,000 were immediately 
employed. One mill, however, which had 
previously employed 6,000 was closed indefi- 
nitely, and in addition about 3,000 strikers 
refused to return to work, 





MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 
Regulation Governing Employment of Women and Boys in Retail Stores 


Aa Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba ° 


has re-issued Regulation No. 12 (Lasour 
Gazerre, May, 1930, page 524), governing em- 
ployment in retail stores in the province. The 
new Regulation applies to boys as well as to 
female employees, the Minimum Wage Act 
having been amended at the last session of 
the Provincial Legislature so as to provide 
for the inclusion of male employees under 18 
years of age (Lazour Gazerre, May, 1931, 
page 503). The text of the revised regulation 
is as follows:— 


REGULATION 12—Reta1L StorES—GovERNING ALL 
WOMEN WORKERS IN ALL PoRTIONS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA AND Boy WorkKERS 
UNDER 18 Yrars or AGE EMPLOYED IN 
GREATER WINNIPEG AND BRANDON, INCLUDING 
SHops, Bootus, Stats, News STANDS, DELIv- 
ERING AND MeEssENGER Services. (DEpART- 
MENT STORES AND Mart OrperR Houses ARE 
CovERED BY REGULATION No. 2.) 


1. Conditions of Labour. 


(1) Cleanliness——Every room and the floor, 
walls, ceilings, windows, and every other part 
thereof, and all fixtures therein, shall at all 
times be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

(2) Drinking Water—A sufficient quantity 
of safe, fresh drinking water within reasonable 
access of all workers, and on the same floor as 
any regular working room, shall be provided 
with sanitary appliances for drinking. A com- 
mon drinking cup shall not be used. When the 
water is iced, the shall not be in the same 
container as the water. 

(3) Lighting —Artificial illumination in every 
work room shall be installed, arranged and 
used, so that the light furnished will at all 
times be sufficient for the work earried on 
therein and prevent unnecessary strain to the 


vision or glare to the eyes of the worker. Each 
workroom shall be lighted from outdoors, with 
windows at least equal in size to one-eighth 
of the floor space, and opening on a street, lane 
or court at least ten feet wide, except where 
the work requires a low temperature or a sub 
dued light. : 


(4) Ventilation—There shall be 400 cubic 
feet of air space for each employee in each 
workroom. All windows and sashes, except 
show windows, shall open freely. Air shafts 
shall provide for a free circulation of fresh air. 
Storm sashes shall either be on hinges or have 
a portion at least eighty square inches in size, 
which can readily be opened. In any work- 
room which cannot be ventilated by these 
means, mechanical appliances shall be installed. 


(5) Toilet Rooms.—There shall be provided 
suitable and convenient toilets, and when three 
or more women are employed these shall be 
separate from those used by the opposite sex, 
and the number of such toilets shall not be 
less than one to every twenty one (21) female 
persons employed at one time, or fraction there- 
of. Such toilets must be thoroughly ventilated, 
and must be kept in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition, and privacy assured at all times. 


(6) Wash Basins—Wash basins shall be pro: 
vided in at least the proportion of one to twenty: 
five female persons employed at one time, or 
fraction thereof, and shall be separate from 
those used by the opposite sex. Individual. 
towels, either cloth or paper, shall be furnished 
to the workers, and shall be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

(7) Temperature—There shall be a _ ther- 
mometer in each workroom, and the tempera- 
ture during working hours shall be between 60 
and 75 degrees Farhenheit, except when the 


temperature outdoors exceeds 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. - 
(8) Health and Injuries—AIl machinery 


and danger points shall be protected as far as 
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possible by the best safety devices known. All 
protection possible against occupational diseases 
shall be provided. Each establishment shall 
keep a First Aid Kit to be approved by the 
Bureau of Labour, and at least one reliable 
member of the working force shall be trained 
in its use. Where five or more women are 
employed a couch or stretcher shall be pro- 
vided for emergencies, and where no dressing 
room or similar apartment exists, a screen shall 
be provided. 

(9) Seats—Seats shall be provided in ac- 
cordance with section 23 of “The Shops Act” 
in tle proportion of one seat to every four 
employees of fraction thereof. 


2. Hours. 


(1) Women.—The hours of labour shall be 
not more than nine (9) hours in any day and 
not more than forty-eight (48) hours in any 
week, except that eleven and one-half (114) 
hours may be worked on Saturdays. These 
hours shall be so arranged that each female 
employee in Greater Winnipeg and St. Boniface 
shall receive one-half holiday each week, ex- 
cept during the month of December. Employees 
in other portions of the Province shall receive 
one-half day off during the months of June, 
July, August and September. In _ establish- 
ments that remain open on Sundays, arrange- 
ments shall be such that the female employees 
shall have one free day each week in addition 
to the half day off. 


(2) Boys—The hours of labour shall be not 
more than nine (9) hours in any day except 
on Saturdays, when eleven and one-half (114) 
hours may be worked. These hours shall be 
arranged so that no boy shall work more than 
fifty (50) hours in a week. Each boy shall 
receive one full day off in seven. 


(13) Overtime. Overtime may be worked not 
oftener for any employee than thirty days (30) 
In one year. No overtime to exceed three (3) 
hours in any day nor six (6) hours in any 
week, except from December 15th to December 
24th inclusive, and exhibition weeks, when nine 
(9) hours overtime may be worked. There 
shall be extra pay at not less than the regular 
rate fo rall overtime worked. A record of all 
overtime worked by each employee shall be 
kept in a manner convenient for examination 
by the inspectors. 


(4) Lunch Hour—At least one hour shall 
be allowed for lunch. - 


(5) Delays.—An employee waiting on the 
premises as required by the employer shall be 
paid for the time thus spent. 


3. Wages. 


(1) The Minimum Wage—Women—No ex- 
perienced employee of eighteen years of age or 
over shall be paid at a rate less than twelve 
dollars ($12) per week. 


(2) Inexperienced Employees—No inexperi- 


enced employee shall be paid wages at a rate 
less than $9 per week for the first four months 


of employment, and $10 per week for the second. 


four months, and $11 per week for the third 
four months, after which period she shall be 
considered an experienced employee. 

_ €3) Part Time Workers.—Employees work- 
ing as part time workers shall be paid, if ex- 
perienced, at a rate of not less than thirty 


cents (30c.) per hour, and if inexperienced, at 
a rate of not less than twenty-five cents (25c.) 
per hour. The total number of inexperienced 
workers shall not exceed twenty-five per cent 
(25%) of the total experienced employees. 


3a. Wages. 


The Minimum Wage—Boys.—No boy under 
18 years of age shall be paid wages at a rate 
less than eight dollars ($8) per week for the 
first six months of employment; nine dollars 
($9) per week for the second six months, and 
ten dollars ($10) per week after twelve months 
of employment. 


Exception—Messenger boys in drug _ stores 
shall be paid wages at a rate of not less than 
eight dollars ($8) per week. Boys working as 
part time workers at night shall be paid wages 
at a rate of not less than fifteen cents (15c.) 
per hour. 


Women and Boys.— 

Method of Payment—Wages shall be paid 
weekly and after each week’s wages have been 
earned they shall be paid within three days. 

Statutory Holidays—No reduction shall be 
made from the minimum wage for statutory 
holidays. } 

Uniforms.—If special uniform is required it 
shall be furnished and laundered by the em- 
ployer without cost to the employees. No girl 


or boy under fourteen (14) years of age shall 


be employed. 


4. Board, Lodging, Hetc. 


Where lodging is furnished by the employers, 
there may be deducted from the wage rate a 
sum which shall be not more than at a rate 
of two dollars ($2) per week and for board 
at not more than at a rate of four dollars and 
a half ($4.50) per week, or one dollar and a 
half ($1.50) per week, if one meal is supplied 
each working day; or three dollars ($3) per 
week if two meals are supplied each working 
day; or twenty-five cents (25c.) for each meal 
if the number supplied is less than one each 
working day. For both lodging and board at 
not more than at a rate of six dollars ($6) 
per week. 


5. Permits of Exemption. 

The Board may issue a permit upon applica- 
tion therefor to any employer, granting modi- 
fication of or exemption from these regulations. 
Such permits will be issued only in cases of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 


6. Penalty. , 

Any violation of these regulations is punish. 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both. See 
“The Minimum Wage Act,” Section 17. 


7. Posting of Regulations. 

Each employer shall keep a copy of these 
regulations posted in a conspicuous place. 

This order becomes effective and of full force 
and effect from this date and all regulations 
and orders of the Minimum Wage Board apper- 
taining to the above mentioned establishments 
made prior to the date hereof are hereby re- 
pealed. ; 

All complaints are treated strictly confidential. 

Order No. 4, governing the employment of 
women and boys in beauty parlours and hair- 
dressing establishments, was outlined in the 
Labour GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 770. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1930 


HE thirteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
describes the work carried on under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) dur- 
ing the calendar year 1930. The total number 
of accidents reported for 1930 was 12,607, as 
compared with 14,899 in 1929. This decrease 
is considered to be connected with a reduction 
in the amount of payroll and number of 
persons employed during 1930. As, however, 
information as to payroll totals and employ- 
ment during 1930 was not complete, the Board 
had not such data available at the time the 
report was published. The payroll for 1929 
of all industries within the scope of the Act 
was $106,117,134.03, and the number of per- 
sons employed during that year in those in- 
dustries was 87,655, 


Net assessments levied on employers during 
the year, together with those outstanding at 
December 31, 1929, totalled $1,162,552.08, as 
compared with $1,373,771.04 during the previ- 
ous year. Of this amount, $1,139,586.97 was 
collected, leaving $22,965.11 unpaid at Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. 


Of the total of 12,607 accidents reported 
during the year, 49 proved fatal, 140 resulted 
in some permanent disability and 12,418 were 
of a temporary nature. Compensation cover- 
ing temporary disability, totalling $498,014.50 
was paid, and 523,837.46 was transferred from 
the Accident Fund to the Pension Fund to 
cover awards in the case of permanent dis- 
abilities and fatal accidents. This amount, 
together with interest earned by the fund, 
$116,999.46, less the amount paid to pensioners, 
$401,536.87, brings the balance at the credit 
of this fund at December 31, 1930, to 
~ $2,486.376.58, out of which 269 widows, 478 
children, and 394 permanently disabled work- 
men are receiving monthly payments. 


Under Order in Council, Privy Council No. 
558, 1928. the Department of Pensions and 
National Health was required to refund to 
the Board the full costs of accidents to work- 
men who are in receipt of a pension of 25 
per cent or greater on account of disabilities 
due to, or aggravated by war service. Through 
the provisions of this Order, an employer may 
give employment to a seriously disabled ex- 
service man without the risk of added accident 
cost on account of war disability. In this 
respect, the sum of $11,670.68 was refunded 
to the Board by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 

The administration expense during the year 
was $98,551.17 as compared with $94,736.58 for 
the year 1929, 


The report contains the rates of assessment 
levied on the employers in each industry 
under the Act per $100 of payroll, Among 
the industries with the higher rates of assess- 
ment are the following: steel building con- 
struction, $6 (over four stories) and $4; log- 
ging (woods operations), $5; sawmills, shingle 
mills and planing mills, $5; employment in 
or about coal mines, $3.75; sewer construction 
(with blasting), $4.50; fishing $6; road-making 
(with blasting), $3.75; manufacture of wooden 
boxes, $3.50. There is also given the medical- 
aid rating under the various schedules, based 
on each shift or part thereof. In this respect, 
steel construction, logging, and saw mills, have 
the highest medical-aid rating, with 5 cents 
each per shift. With reference to this feature 
of workmen’s compensation, which is only 
present in the Alberta and British Columbia 
Acts, it is explained that employers are author- 
ized to deduct a sum as determined by the 
Board from the earnings of each workman 
in their employ for every day or part of a 
day worked. These deductions are forwarded 
to the Board at stated periods during the 
year, and credited to the Medical Aid Fund, 
out of which payments are made for medical 
service and hospital attention to workmen who 
have met with accidentsin the course of their 
employment. The contributions for medical . 
aid during the year totalled $271,336.77, while 
payments for medical aid services amounted 
to $264,779.62. 


The statistics relating to the claims made 
during 1930 are summarized as follows:— 


Number of employers within scope of the 
Act at December 31, 1931.. .. .. .. 4,149 
Number of accidents reported in 1930.. 12,607 
Number of accidents and claims not fully 
disposed of at December 31, 1929... 2,609 
Number of claims disposed of by award 
of pension or payment of compensa- 
TOOTS. trascibied o's attains pk 
Number of claims disposed of by pay- 
ment only of account for medical aid. 
Number of accidents disposed of for 
which no application for compensation 
Wad PeCelvetl i. pac aise Re ede ane 
Number of accidents disposed of on 
which no compensation was due.. . 
Number of claims on which further pay- 
ments have to be made.. .. .... .. 
Number of accidents awaiting further 
reports and on which no payments 
have been made.. Vi ie Fete ake 815 


Of the 12,607 accidents reported during the 
year the largest number (2,918) occurred in 
mining. The building group was second with 
1,521 accidents, while class 15 (quarrying, 
brick and glass works, cement, etc.) was third 
with 1,440 accidents, and class 37 (warehouse, 


6,091 
4,186 


257 
3,262 
605 
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cartage, elevators, power laundries, etc.) was 
fourth with 1,263. The most frequent cause 
of accidents was that designated as “flying 
and falling objects,” followed by “falling and 
tripping” and “machinery tools and equip- 
ment.” The time loss caused by permanent 
disability cases totalled 13,034 days, and by 
temporary disability cases, 1383, 591 days. The 
number of accidents to minors (20 years and 
under) was 891; and to those of advanced age 
(60 years and over) was 219. 


Accident Prevention, Mine Rescue and Forst 
Atd—tThe report of the Mine Rescue and First 
Aid Department deals with operations under 
this head during the year. The activities of 
the Mine Rescue cars in the various districts, 
mine rescue training, and first aid classes are 
reviewed in detail. The section on accident 
prevention refers to the checking of accident 
reports, and the consequent information given 
to employers as to the necessary methods to 
adopt in the protection of workmen by pro- 
viding guards on machinery, building scaffold- 
ing, providing ventilation equipment, etc. 
Reference is also made to the good accident 
prevention work of various plants and indus- 
tries. 


Explaining the relation of assessment rates 
to the accident records of each group, the 
report observes as follows: “We find many 
people have the opinion that all moneys re- 
ceived by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
are placed in a general fund and when an 
accident takes place the necessary amount to 
pay the claim is taken from this fund. The 
average employer sees no conneetion between 
the number and cost of accidents taking place 
in his industry and his rate of assessment. 
When he appreciates the fact that all indus- 
tries are placed in their respective classification 
and the assessment rate determined by their 
accident cost, we are generally able to secure 
the mutual co-operation of employers and 
employeés in accident prevention.” 

Included also is the report of the chief 
electrical inspector who reviews the operations 
of his department under the Electrica] Pro- 
tection Act. Since the Act became effective 
in 1920, a standard type of construction was 
adopted for the province, and regulations have 
been put into effect, revised and amended from 
time to time in order to keep pace with the 
rapid development of the industry. A list is 
presented of the cities, towns, and villages 
where wiring inspections have been made. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


Additional regulations governing the opera- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act were recently approved by 
Order in Council. Earlier regulations under 
the Act were given in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
October, 1931, page 1076; and January, 1931, 
page 35 and in previous issues. 


Regulation No. 47.—Effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, regulation 47 provides as follows: 


When less than (6) workmen are usually 
employed in a mining haba a? Py (including 
prespecting and development work) such in- 
dustry is wholly excluded from the operation 
of the Act and is withdrawn from the class in 
as 1 in which it would otherwise be in- 
cluded. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An Order in Council limiting the amount 
of mothers’ allowances payable under the 
provisions of Part VI of the Child’s Welfare 
Act (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, chapter 
60) was issued at Regina during October. The 
Act provides for the payment of an allow- 
ance to a woman who has one or more 
children under her care, being a widow or the 
wife of an incapacitated husband. The amount 


Regulation No. 48—This regulation pro- 
vides for the listing of the Safeway Stores 
Limited (a retail mercantile business consist- 
ing of the selling of groceries, meat products 
and other food stuffs), under a new group in 
Class 18, under Regulation 32. 

Regulation No. 49—This regulation is a 
substitution of Regulation 18, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

Distributors of farm machinery and imple- 
ments and repairs for and parts thereof for a 
manufacturer within or without the province, 
or for an agent of such manufacturer when such 
distributors are the primary source within the 
Province from which such goods may be 
obtained, are, as to all employees placed under 
group 5 of class 11, which new group (5) in 
class 11 is hereby created for the said purpose. 


in Saskatchewan 


of the allowance is not specified in the Aet, 
but the total expenditure must not exceed 
the amount voted each year by the Legis- 
lature for this purpose. The new Order reads 
as follows:— 

The Executive Council has had under con- 
sideration a report from the Minister in charge 
of the administration of the Child Welfare Act, 
dated October 16, 1931, stating that owing to the 
present economic conditions prevailing in this 
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province, the expenditure under the Child Wel- 
fare Act has increased to such an extent that it 
will be impossible to continue to make the pay- 
_ ments at the present rate from the amount 
authorized at the last session of the Legis- 
lature; that the sum of $263,955 has been 
expended for the support of deserving and in- 
digent widows with children under sixteen 
years of age. 

Upon consideration of the foregoing report 
and on the recommendation of the Minister in 
charge of the administration of the Child Wel- 
fare Act, the Executive Council advises that 
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the payments under the said Act shall not 
exceed the following amounts, to take effect 


pee from and after the first day of October, 


To a mother with one child.. $ 8 00 
To a mother with two children.. 12 00 
To a mother with three children. 16 00 
To a mother with four children.. 20 00 
To a mother with five children.. 24 00 
To a mother with six children... 28 00 
To a mother with seven or more 
emildren,’)), Pee Seton 30 00 


HEALTH UNITS IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC* 


Paper read before the American Health Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, September, 1931, by Dr. 
Alphonse Lessard, Director of the Quebec 
Provincial Bureau of Health. 


Up to 1926, as far as supervision of rural 
organization regarding Public Health is con- 
cerned, the Province of Quebec was divided 
into eighteen districts, each of them in charge 
of a medical officer of health, called inspector, 
under the immediate direction of an Inspector 
General. This medical officer, usually, but 
not always, residing in his district, supervised 
a certain number of counties, and it was not 
rare to see several of them having charge of 
the health protection of 60, 70 and even 90 
municipalities. Deprived of the indispensable 
services of a nursing staff and of sanitary in- 
spectors, the inspector was left alone to do 
the tremendous work arising in an immense 
territory with a large population. The conse- 
quence was that during the year many muni- 
cipalities were overlooked, epidemics of all 
kinds were unnoticed, doctors were not pressed 
to declare their contagious cases, nuisances 
were not looked after; in other words, in spite 
of the devotion and zeal of these officers, we 
were condemned to wait year after year for 
adequate rural sanitation, which could only 
be established by means of an intensive edu- 
cational campaign, 

Certain efforts had, however, been made to 
reduce the consequences of the two principal 
scourges from which our population suffers, 
tuberculosis and infantile mortality, through 
the establishment of several regional anti- 
tuberculosis and babies’ clinics in the various 
centres of the Province; but, apart from the 
educational value of these organizations, the 





*The House of Commons, on March 3, 1930, 
adopted a motion “that in the opinion of this 
House, the government should take into con- 
sideration the advisability of making grants to 
the province equal to one-third of the cost of 
establishing, and to cover permanently such full 
time health units as may be _ organized.” 
(Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1930, page 253.) 
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main thing was lacking—the scientific method 
of promoting public health—decentralization, 
and the creation of local systems under the 
central direction of a governing body. 

Thanks to the good advice and help of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to which the Province 
of Quebec will always owe a debt of gratitude, 
and to the good examples seen in so many 
States of the American Union by the heads of 
our Health Service, the County Health Unit 
system was put to trial a litthke more than 
five years ago in our territory. The task was 
not an easy one, and among the hardest diffi- 
culties which I foresaw when my good friend, 
Dr. Russell, made that a condition to the 
Foundation’s help, was that of bringing the 
local authorities, County Councils, Municipal 
bodies to agree to the idea of making volun- 
tary contributions on an ascending scale, to 
the heavy expenses involved in County Health 
Units. 

The people of our Province, more than 85 
per cent of whom are of French descent, 
language and mentality—patient under poor 
economic conditions, and eager to preserve 
their traditions—relied upon their splendid 
natality to enable them to survive, and de- 
layed to give the necessary attention to im- 
proving methods of hygiene. It was when our 
people became more prosperous, when a de- 
crease in the birth-rate began to be felt, that 
the whole people, including all classes, recog- 
nized the urgency of the problem. 


We consequently began in 1926 the organi- 
zation of our Country Health Units. Three 
were created during that year, one in 1927, 
four in 1928, five in 1929 (with a training 
school in addition), ten in 1930, and two at 
the beginning of the present year, forming a 
total of 24 units covering 30 counties, with 
a population of 800,000: that is to say, nearly 
50 per cent of the rural population liable to 
be organized under that system. I am not 
aware of the exact progress accomplished in 
the same domain by any of the States of the 
Union during a similar period of time, but I 
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hardly believe that so many Units were any- 
where given birth during so brief a period as 
five years. 

Instead of considering the County Health 
Units, as elsewhere, as a purely local and 
autonomous organization, responsible to the 
county authorities, the Quebec Provincial 
Bureau of Health sees it as an integral part 
of its general system. The direction for all 
the Units’ activities comes directly from the 
central office. Appointed and paid by the 
Provincial Department, the personnel reports 
to us every week on all the work done. Money 
contributed by the counties, by the municipali- 
ties, by the Rockefeller Foundation, is sent 
to us, and we transmit it to the Provincial 
Treasurer, who keeps it in trust together 
with governmental appropriations towards the 
County Health Units. Thus there is uniform- 
ity in the methods and unity in the direction. 
As far as public health and its administration 
are concerned, direction, command and orders 
must come from the governing body, and our 
population is astonishingly willing to comply 
with such a system. Moreover, in many small 
towns or cities with a population of 6, 8 10 
or 15 thousand people, which were formerly 
provided only with a small part-time health 
service, we have taken into our hands the 
care of public-health, conditionally on their 
agreeing to make a predetermined contribu- 
tion; and the municipal authorities of these 
towns arc so satisfied with the efficiency of 
the new system and are so glad to be free of 
the patronage evils, that they all tell us they 
would never consent to go back to their old 
regime. 


Financing—Our territory is very large—in 
fact, the Province of Quebec has the largest 
area of all the Provinces of Canadian Con- 
federation. In certain parts the population 
is widely scattered, and some of our counties 
are themselves like provinces, being as large 
as some of the New England States. Some 
of them have a fairly large population, and 
the staff of certain Units must care for 45, 50 
and 55 thousand people. The consequence is 
that the budgets of those Units must be 
necessarily high. However, in order not to 
discourage at the outset a population which is 
not accustomed to contribute big amounts of 
money towards public health, and considering 
also that the first duty of the State is to 
take the biggest share in the expense of a 
service benefiting the whole population, we 
have limited theoretically the average bud- 
get of a County Health Unit to $12,000, 
and according to the Health Units law, 
we require from the County a contribu- 
tion of one-fifth of that amount, say $2,400 
for the first year; the fourth, $3,000 for the 


second year; the third $4,000 for the third 
year, and the half, $6,000 for the fourth and 
the following years. In reality the budget 
always exceeds $12,000; for example, the free 
distribution of sera and vaccines, the salaries 
and travelling expenses of additional nurses, 
the travelling tuberculosis and babies’ clinics 
made by a staff of full time specialists: all 
these activities are provided entirely at the 
expense of the Province, in addition to the 
latter’s share in the common outlay; and we 
may say that the amount spent in the aver- 
age of our County Health is nearer to $20,000 
than to $12,000. 

In certain Counties whose valuation is low 
on account of the poverty of the population, 
we only ask for the first year the sum of 
$1,000 as a beginning, the legislature having 
considered that a poor population often needs 
and deserves, more than a rich one, the bless- 
ing and the advantages of such an organiza- 
tion. 

I understand that in States or Provinces 
elsewhere, all the moneys for public health 
purposes, as for other activities, must be voted 
by Legislatures, and that the estimates for 
such purposes cannot be exceeded during the 
financial year. In our Province it is different: 
when the Provincial Bureau of Health is re- 
quested by a County Council to create a 
Health Unit in the latter’s territory, all the 
director has to do is to ask from the Provin- 
cial Treasurer the necessary amount, which is 
drawn from the Consolidated Revenue Fund; 
thus, without any previous vote of the Legis- 
lature, we have the power of creating 5, 10 
or 15 new organizations as the case may be, 
and to proceed with their maintenance. 

Dr. Lessard. stated that the Rockefeller 
Foundation has contributed since 1925 large 
sums of money, though on a decreasing scale 
every year; and the moral as well as financial 
encouragement thus given, has’ done much to 
induce our population to adopt the new sys- 
tem and to tax themselves for the promotion 
of public health; and it is my privilege to-day 
to seize the present occasion, in the name of 
those to whom I am responsible and in the 
name of the Health Service of the Province, 
to extend to this great philanthropic body the 
expression of our deepest feelings of gratitude. 

None of the thirty counties which organized 
units failed after the first year to renew and 
increase their contribution, because the popu- 
lation saw the benefits of such an organization. 
Some County Councils which had voted by 
a majority of only one or two in favour of 
the establishment of a Health Unit, voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically at the be- 
ginning of the second year the increased con- 
tribution required by the law. Our population 
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is sometimes slow in adopting new ideas and 
methods, but once they are convinced of their 
excellency, permanence is assured. We shall 
not relax our efforts until the entire Province, 
as far as the rural and semi-urban population 
is concerned, will be covered by the Health 
Unit System. There is a possibility of 50 or 
55 units on our territory. We have already 
24 Units covering 30 Counties; we had nearly 
one-half of the rural population organized 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Health Record for 1931 


The Séatistictcal Bulletin published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company reviews 
in its October issue the health records of the 
company’s industrial policyholders in the 
United States and Canada for the first three 
quarters of 1931, and states that the record 
for the past year so far is in many respects 
the most remarkable of all years in the com- 
pany’s experience. “In the first place, it is 
almost unbelievable that the United States 
and Canada could experience such excellent 
health in a year of severe business depression 
and widespread unemployment. These are 
conditions which lead us to expect an increased 
death toll—especially among industrial wage- 
earners and their dependents, the very group 
who suffer most from the effects of unfavour- 
able economic conditions, Again, the year’s 
remarkable record has been made in spite of 
a bad beginning. In January, there was wide- 
spread prevalence of influenza and the death 
rate from that disease and from pneumonia 
rose sharply. So also did mortality from 
the principal chronic diseases, namely, heart 
conditions, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage and 
nephritis, as invariably happens during an 
influenza epidemic. Increased death rates, as 
compared with 1930, were recorded during 
February and March, and, at the end of the 
first quarter, there appeared to be small pros- 
pects that 1931 would rank as an exception- 
ally good health year. Beginning with the 
second quarter, however, a distinct change for 
the better was observed. The April death 
rate, with two exceptions, was the lowest ever 
registered for that month; in May, a new 
minimum mortality rate for that month was 
recorded, and the second quarter established 
a new low figure for that part of the year. 
Excellent health conditions continued during 
the third quarter, especially among the col- 
oured policyholders. The outcome, as already 
noted, is that the cumulative death rate now 
stands less than one per cent higher than the 
previous minimum. Indeed, among the in- 
sured living west of the Rocky Mountains, 
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under the system in five years, and I am 
convinced that before five other years have 
elapsed, our program will be accomplished 
and our aim attained. 

(Dr. Lessard next described the activities of 


the provincial Health Units in the fight against 


tuberculosis and diphtheria, and concluded his 
paper with a tribute to the high qualities of 
the doctors in charge of the Health Units.) 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


and among Canadian policyholders, 1931, to 
date, has been the best health year on record.” 


First Aid on the Canadian National Railways 


Accident prevention work on the Canadian 
National Railways has been brought recently 
within the scope of the co-operative manage- 
inent plan (the constitution of this plan was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrs, May, 1928, page 
487). The annual report of the C.N.R. for 
1930, recently published, states that during 
that year first aid instruction cars travelled 
over the various regions and special attention 
was given to the instruction of employees con- 
nected with train and engine service and those 
stationed at remote points on the System. 
After much study with outside institutions a 
new standard train service first-aid package 
was determined upon, which it is believed will 
be satisfactory to the different compensation 
boards, j 

Physical examinations are now made by the 
Medical Services Department of the System 
every three months of dining, sleeping and 
parlour car service employees, with the object 
of protecting the public against communicable 
diseases. Examinations have also been made 
of various employees, including those over 
sixty-five years of age. Such examinations 
are stated to have saved approximately $20,000, 
apart from other resultant benefits to the 
employees of the company. Much work has 
been done in regard to sanitation matters, 
such as ventilation of buildings, fumigation 
and the disinfection of stock, fish and other 
cars; to sewage disposal at stations and sum- 
mer hotels; and more particularly to water 
supplies for trains, steamships and hotels as 
well as to the examination of all milk used 
by the company. 


Code of Lighting for Factories 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics had just published as Bulletin No. 556 
in its Safety Code Series a “'Code of Lighting: 
Factories, Mills, and other Work Places,” be- 
ing a revised edition of a code which was 
approved ten years ago by the American En- 
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gineering Standards Committee. The code is 
intended to serve as a guide for factory owners 
and operators in their efforts to improve light- 
ing conditions in their factories. It makes 
available authoritative information for legis- 
lative bodies, factory boards, industrial com- 
missions, and others who are interested in the 
framing of regulations for better lighting. 
Parts 1 and 2 of the code discuss the advan- 
tage of good illumination and describe the 
essentials of such illumination. Part 3 con- 
tains a set of regulations suggested for adop- 
tion by State authorities, 

A preface to the Wisconsin Industrial Light- 
ing Code is quoted as a statement of the 
reasons for the intervention of governments 
in the matter of factory illumination. 

“Insufficient and improperly applied illum- 
ination is a prolific cause of industrial acci- 
dents. In the past few years numerous in- 
vestigators studying the cause of accidents 
have found that the accident rate in plants 
with poor lighting is higher than in similar 
plants which are well illuminated. Factories 
which have installed improved lighting have 
experienced reductions in their accidents which 
are very gratifying. Of even greater import- 
ance, poor lighting impairs vision. Because 
dimunution of eyesight from this cause is 
gradual it may take the individual years to 
become aware of it. This makes it all the 
more important to guard against the insidious 
effects of dim illumination; of glaring light 
sources shining in the eyes; of flickering light; 
of sharp shadows; of glare reflected from 
polished parts of the work. To conserve the 
eyesight of workers is a distinct economic gain 
to the State, but regardless of that, humani- 
tarlan considerations demand it. Finally, in- 
adequate illumination decreases the production 
of the industries of the State and to that 
extent the wealth of its people. Factory man- 


agers who have installed improved illumina- 
tion are unanimous in the conviction that 
better lighting increases production and de- 
creases spoilage. 


Safeguarding New Employees 


The Director of Industrial Hygiene of the 
New York State Department of Labour re- 
cently called attention to the special liability 
to accident to which new employees are sub- 
ject. “The new man is the old man returned 
to work after a long period of unemploy- 
ment,” he said. “He is unfamiliar with his 
new job; perhaps unfamiliar with steady 
wages, good food, proper clothing. He has, in 
fact, been through bad times. He is glad to 
get work, eager to do it, but, and this is the 
burden of the story, he is far more subject to 
accident than the man who has been steadily 
at work and an accident in such circumstances 
is a double tragedy. His proneness to acci- 
dents is due to many causes besides the mere 
fact of his previous unemployment. It is 
due to his unfamiliarity with new environ- 
ment, the new work; the strange workers, 
lights, doors, benches, machines with which he 
is surrounded. He has to become familiar 
with all these before he gets into his gait and 
until he does so, he is a hazard to himself 
and to his fellow employees. Thousands of 
these new men will crowd into industry before 
long; thousands of accidents will result from 
their employment if the employer does not 
make a special effort to deal with the problem 
their arrival presents. What should be done 
about it is clear enough. The new employee 
should be given special attention from the 
start; he should be trained in his work. .The 
dangers that surround him should be pointed 
out; each new man should have a “sponsor” 
who is definitely assigned to “put him wise.” 


se 


Unemployment in Australia 


The Acting Commonwealth Statistician of 
Australia recently analysed the employment 
situation in the Commonwealth during the 
third quarter of 1931 as follows:— 

“The percentage of unemployment in the 
trade unions which report it shows little 
change in the third quarter of this year. There 
is a small increase for the whole of Australia 
from 27-6 per cent to 28-3 per cent, The in- 
crease in much less than that recorded for 
any of the five preceding quarters, and is in 
fact the smallest increase since unemployment 
began to increase at the beginning of 1929... . 
It must be expected that the revival of em- 
ployment will lag a little behind business 
activity when it begins to revive. Many em- 
ployers are keeping their payrolls a little 
larger than is strictly necessary for the present 


business, so that there will be little slack to 
take up when business begins to mend. On 
the whole the information available gives 
some ground for believing that bedrock has 
been reached, and that in the next quarter 
there will be a small but real improvement 
in the absence of any further collapse over- 
seas or international troubles.” 

The statistics appended to the statitician’s 
statement show that for the third quarter of 
1931, 396 unions reported on unemployment. 
Their returns showed a membership of 426,603. 
The percentage of unemployed members of 
trade unions in the various States for the same 
period was: New South Wales, 31-6; Victoria, 
26-8; Queensland, 16-9; South Australia, 33-3; 
Western Australia, 27-9; Tasmania, 27-3. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Films on Education for Apprentices 


The apprenticeship branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Ontario recently decided to 
send to Ottawa films connected with the work 
of the apprentices in their technical training. 
The Ottawa Trades and Labour Council ap- 
proved the idea and pledged its co-operation 
in recommending the citizens to see the film 
when it is produced. 


Agricultural Education in Canada 


A letter containing a cheque for $20,000 to 
aid in the spreading of agricultural education 
among farm boys and girls of Canada was 
received early in December by the Hon. 
Robert Weir, Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
the gift coming from Mr. George A. Ranney, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. The money is 
to be devoted to the Canadian Council of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, and a permanent 
trust fund will be established, the income from 
which will be used in furthering the move- 
ment. The fund will be known as the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada 
Limited Endowment for Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, and is in commemoration of the in- 
vention of the reaper by Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick in 1831, just 100 years ago. 

The boys’ and girls’ clubs are spread all 
over Canada, each specializing on some form 
of agricultural production. They include calf 
clubs, poultry clubs, swine clubs, grain, potato, 
colt, sheep and orchard clubs. Mr. R. Duncan, 
director of extension work of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, is chairman, and 
Mr. W. V. Longley, holding a similar posi- 
tion in Nova Scotia, is vice-chairman. The 
council itself is composed of representatives 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
the provincial Departments of Agriculture, the 
railways, and of a number of industrial con- 
cerns. 


Necessity for Vocational Guidance 


The case for vocational guidance was laid 
before the recent annual convention of the 
Winnipeg Teachers’ Association, by Mr. Her- 
bert I. Troyer, executive secretary of the 
Canadian Educational Guidance movement. 
“Vocational guidance,” he said, “does not 
mean helping boys and girls to find work, 
though that is involved, nor does it mean the 
act of one individual in advising or prescribing 
a vocation for another individual. It is the 
bringing to bear on the choice of a vocation, 


organized information and applied common 
sense. Modern scientific guidance involves six 
steps—self discovery through self-analysis; job 
analysis by means of accurate information; 
intelligent choice as opposed to blind drift; 
adequate preparation as against short cuts: 
sympathetic placement in an occupation, and 
directed progress by way of adjustment to 
jobs.” 


Courses of Study for Apprentices 


The Apprenticeship branch of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, T oronto, recently 
issued courses of study covering the following 
building trades :—bricklaying, stonemasonry, 
plastering, plumbing, steamfitting, sheet metal 
work, and electric installation. The courses 
contain an outline of each lesson to be given 
to the apprentices. The material and equip- 
ment to be used are described, references are 
given to definite sections of books for each 
course, and blue prints show in a graphic way 
the work which has to be covered for each 
course. 





Arbitration of Dispute involving Clothing 
Workers at Hamilton, Ont. 


Under the terms of the agreement between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica and Firth Brothers Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., similar to that with a certain manufac- 
turer in Toronto (Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1931, p. 1189), a dispute as to changes in wages 
was referred to arbitration. The Impartial 
Arbitrator provided for under the agreement 
was Mr. H. F, Fester, member of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board, Toronto, and the case 
was dealt with on October 17, 1931. The em- 
ployer had proposed a reduction in wages of 
twenty per cent owing to industrial depression. 
The workers objected on the ground that earn- 
ings under existing conditions were too low to 
maintain the workers decently and concessions 
had been made which were of advantage to 
the employer equal to wage reductions and 
that demands for improved quality had slowed 
up work, reducing the earnings of workers, 
most of whom were piece workers. The arbi- 
trator decided that wages should be reduced 
ten per cent, effective from October 19, 1931, 
until other arrangements were made. 





The City Council of Toronto passed a by- 
law on December 1 requiring clothes cleaning 
and pressing establishments to close every 
evening at 7 o'clock, 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS | 


Ontario Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada 


The Ontario Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Humphrey Mitchell, M.P. 
(chairman), Hamilton; Ald. Rod Plant, Oi- 
tawa; and Ted. Jackson, Toronto, accompanied 
by President Tom Moore and Vice-presidents 
Simpson and Tallon of the Trades Congress 
and a large delegation of representatives of 
Trades and Labour Councils, District Coun- 
ceils and local international craft unions, waited 
on the Hon. G. 8. Henry, Premier of Ontario, 
and members of his cabinet on November 26, 
and presented a program of desired legisla- 
tion. The Cabinet ministers present with the 
Premier, were: Hon. Col. W. H. Price, At- 
torney-General; Hon. J. D. Monteith, Minis- 
ter of Public Works and Labour; Hon. W. F. 
Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests; 
and Hon. G. H. Challies, Provincial Secretary. 


Paramount in the program presented was 
the question of unemployment, with which 
were coupled under-employment and unem- 
ployment insurance. This question was fur- 
ther dealt with in a specially prepared brief, 
which covered many phases of the problem 
and set forth the policies of organized labour, 
as represented by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. It directed attention to tha 
fact that the Congress had been dealing with 
the question of unemployment ever since its 
inception, and that the requests presented 
were the result of mature thought and de- 
liberation. From the discussion which ensued 
on the various remedial measures proposed, it 
was revealed that in some instances action was 
being taken by the government in harmony 
with the requests. (The views of the Trades 
and Labour Congress on the subject of un- 
employment were set forth in the report of 
the recent convention at Vancouver, Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1931, page 1083.) 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—Attention 
was drawn to the fact that desired changes 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been 
submitted to Justice Middleton, who was ap- 
pointed by the government to enquire into 
the matter, and the hope was expressed that 
the report would be made before the opening 
of the Legislature, so that amendments to the 
Act, in accordance with requests presented, 
may be introduced by the government. (The 
appointment of Mr. Justice Middleton was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, 
page 122.) 


Regulations Governing Motor Trucks and 
Buses—The government was asked to enact 
the following regulations: 

(1) Providing for an eight-hour day and 
one day’s rest in seven for drivers of motor 
trucks and buses, failing in this that the 
present ten-hour day be rigidly enforced. : 

(2) That motor transportation companies 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada, or some 
similar authority with respect to tariffs, ete. 

(3) That a more equitable taxation be estab- 
lished in respect to such companies. 


Far Wages Regulations—Under this head- 
ing the delegation requested :— 

(1) The adoption of fair wages regulations 
in Ontario similar to those established by the 
Federal Government. 

(2) That each governmental department or 
commission be instructed to incorporate the 
Fair Wages Regulations in all specifications 
for work undertaken. 

(3) That the Department of Labour be 
charged with preparation of wage schedules 
and to administer the Fair Wages Regulation. 


Other requests made by the delegation in- 
cluded the following :— 

That definite action be taken to give effect 
to such conventions of the International La- 
bour Conference as come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Provincial Government. 

The enactment of legislation making the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applic- 
able in Ontario. 


Hstablishment of a system of health insur- 
ance. 

That the Factory Act be brought up to 
date in conformity with modern conditions. 


The inclusion of boys within the provisions 
of the Minimum Wage Act. 


That a moratorium be established in order 
that foreclosure be not applied in cases where 
unemployed workers are unable to meet their 
obligations in respect to payments on mort- 
gages, goods and chattels, insurance premiums, 
and taxes. 

To provide for the mother with one child 
under the Mother’s Allowance Act, and that 
the property exemption under the Act be 
raised from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Legislation at the next session of the Legis- 
lature to regulate the use of paint-spraying 
machines. . 
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Stricter enforcement of the regulations gov- 
erning blowers in the province and appoint- 
ment of extra inspectors for this purpose. 

That two qualified operators be required to 
be on duty in all theatres exhibiting sound 
motion pictures. 

Opposition to the coupling of the Parents’ 
maintenance Act with the Old Age Pensions 
Act of the Province. 

Repeal of the Act now awaiting Royal as- 
sent requiring election deposits in Ontario. 


Sale of beer and wine in licensed places. 


Equalization of the income tax levy by 
municipalities throughout the province and 
that its collection be made mandatory. 


Adjustment of witness fees to conform with 
present day incomes. 


Enactment of legislation to provide for a 
minimum of one weck’s holiday in each year 
with pay to employees permanently employed 
in shops where more than twelve workpeople 
are engaged. 

That women be not employed when the 
husband is working in the government service 
at a fair wage. 

An Act to protect linemen and others en- 
gaged in the electrical industry. 

Establishment of uniform plumbing regu- 
lations. 

Substitution of physical training for military 
training in schools. 

Enactment of legislation providing for the 
examination and licensing of electrical work- 
ers. 

Uniform building regulations throughout the 
Province. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


Last month a delegation from the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers waited on Premier 
Taschereau of Quebec and members of his 
Cabinet, and presented their legislative pro- 
gram. Appreciation was expressed for the 
government’s action in establishing a separate 
Department of Labour, and congratulations 
were extended to Hon. C. J. Arcand on his 
appointment as Minister of Labour. The 
support of the Federation was pledged to the 
“ Back-to-the-Land” movement launched by 
the government, and an extension of the 
movement was favoured if it should be found 
necessary. 


Among the requests presented were the fol- 
lowing :— 


Compulsory arbitration of disputes between 
municipalities and their police and fire-fighting 
forces; 


That the use of machinery be provisionally 
restricted in order to increase the volume of 
labour available for the unemployed; 


Abolition of special tax imposed by muni- 
cipalities on outside labour; 


Compulsory suspension of work in bakeries 
between midnight on Saturdays and midnight 
on Sundays, and an allowance of eight hours’ 
rest to bakery workers between working days 
or shifts; 


The adoption of a social insurance scheme 
by the Province, and that, if necessary, the 
provincial and federal authorities come to an 
understanding to this end; 

Revision of exemptions granted by order in 
council! to certain industries under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, as they exclude cer- 
tain classes of workers formerly covered; 


Hstablishment of a superior labour council 
to be entrusted with the ever-increasing im- 
portant social problems; 

Amendment of the Companies Act with a 
view to preventing the practice of “ watering 
of stocks”; 

Greater protection for women workers under 
the Minimum Wage Act, and enlargement of 
the inspection staff; 

That the government prevent communism 
taking root in the province by giving effect, 
among other things, to the measures for pub- 
lic welfare recommended by the Federation : 

The creation of a provincial hydro-electric 
commission, such as operates in Ontario, as 
a means of bringing down electricity rates in 
the province; 

Adoption of a labour code, and, as a first 
step, the establishment of a planning board 
composed of lawyers, sociologists and repre- 
sentatives of labour; 

Legislation for the extension to the prov- 
ince of the Dominion Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; 

Extension to officials of the Department of 
Labour of the statutory protection provided 
for civil servants; 

Compulsory sanitary inspection of works, 
including drinking water; 

Creation of a museum of domestic timber 
species readily accessible to those interested 
in wood and woodwork; 

Investigation by the government of the 
qualifications of its inspectors and scaffoldings 
and of the adequacy of the present staff; 

Establishment of a practical scheme of acci- 
dent prevention; 

Extension of scholarships to technical school 
students; 
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Adoption of apprenticeship legislation simi- 
lar to that existing in France; 

That the government provide, by order in 
council, for the payment of fair wages on 
roadwork; 

Drawing the attention of the Department 
of Labour to the advantages to tradesmen of 
having trade manuals available. 
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The government was commended for its 
past action in connection with the payment 
of fair wages on government contracts, and as 
a means of extending this practice, the delega- 
tion urged that preference be given by the 
provincial authorities to those contractors who 
pay fair wages. 


Quebec Provincial Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


The Quebec Provincial Executive Commit- 
tee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, composed of Messrs. Pierre 
Lefevre (chairman), Henri Vaillancourt, Omer 
Fleury and J. J. Cuppello, accompanied by 
a delegation of about 50 members of inter- 
national trade unions, waited upon the Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau, Prime Minister of the 
Province, on November 10, and presented a 
program of desired legislation. With the 
Prime Minister were the Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
the newly appointed Minister of Labour; the 
Hon. J. N. Francceur, Minister of Public 
Works; the Hon. A. David, Provincial Sec- 
retary; the Hon. J. E. Perrault, Minister of 
Roads and the Hon. A. Godbout, Minister of 
Agriculture. 

The first item on the program asked for 
the enactment of enabling legislation to pro- 
vide for the payment of old age pensions 
under the provisions of the federal Old Age 
Pensions Act. This was followed by a request 
for health and invalidity insurance. Other 
requests for legislation were as follows:— 

Mothers’ Allowances; 

Extension of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act; 

That inspectors on provincial works be 
instructed to report all infractions of the Fair 
Wages Act; and that where grants of public 
funds are made to hospitals, churches, 
asylums, universities, etc., a fair wage clause 
and provision for the limitation of hours be 
inserted in the contracts; 

That enabling legislation be passed permit- 
ting the full operation of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in the Province of 
Quebec; 

A five-day week law, together with prosecu- 
tion of industrial concerns which require their 
men to work seven days per week; 

Enactment of a law requiring the provision 
of one week’s holiday each year with full 
pay for all employees; 

Provision of safety devices on all passenger 
elevators; 

Legislation to govern the erection, opera- 
tion and supervision of mechanically operated 
hoisting appliances; 


Regulation of the use of paint-spraying 
machines; 

A law requiring the employment of two 
projectionists instead of one in all Canadian 
moving picture theatres; 


That men employed on public works should 
not be paid otherwise than in money, the pre- 
vailing wage to be the basis of payment on 
all such works; 

Abolition of 
bureaus; 

A moratorium on mortgages and time pay- 
ments; 

Legislation to provide that dividends be 
paid only on actual cash invested in indus- 
trial, commercial and public utility corpora- 
tions, and to prohibit the practice of water- 
ing stock; 

Public ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of all public utilities; 


That more English be taught in the rural 
schools of the province; 


Opposition to election deposits. 


The delegation also asked for the passage 
ot legislation embodying the decisions of the 
International Labour Conference as follows: 
(a) Establishment of the eight-hour day; 
(b) Protection of women and children in 
industry and commerce; (c) Co-operation of 
other provinces to obtain ratification of all 
these conventions and recommendations; and 
(d) that the province of Quebec be officially 
represented at the annual conference of the 
International Labour Organization at Geneva. 

The Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution on Decem- 
ber 3 asking the Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec to amend the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act so as to reduce from 55 to 44 the 
number of hours that may be worked in the 
woollen and cotton industries by women and 
girls, and by boys under 18 years of age. The 
Act was amended by the Legislature last year 
(Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, page 516), so as 
to reduce the maximum normal working hours 
of women and girls, and of boys under 18, 
from 60 to 55 hours per week. 


fee-charging employment 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Relation of Oversea Countries to the Organ- 
ization 

The Governing Body, at its last session, 
concurred in the suggestion of the Director 
of the Organization that a meeting of those 
members of the Governing Body who repre- 
ent oversea countries should be held in con- 
nection with the 56th session in January, 1932. 
Consideration will then be given to proposals 
submitted by Mr. Bakhale, Indian workers’ 
delegate, at the 15th session of the Confer- 
ence, with a view to ensuring closer collab- 
oration of oversea countries in the work of the 
International Labour Organization. Among 
the questions to be discussed will be the 
following :— 

(1) Question of incomplete delegations; de- 
velopment of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations in oversea countries. 

(2) Placing of questions which are of con- 
cern to oversea countries on the Agenda of 
the Conference, 

(3) Possibility of the Organization paying 
the travelling expenses of non-Government 
delegates to the Conference coming from 
Oversea countries. 

(4) Representation of oversea countries in 
committees set up by the Governing Body; 
increase in the number of members of the 
Staff of the Office coming from oversea coun- 
tries. 

(5) Propaganda in favour of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in oversea coun- 
tries. 

(6) Possibility of holding a session of the 
Conference in an oversea country. 


Agenda of the 1932 Conference 


Consideration is being given to the question 
of holding the 16th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at an earlier date 
than usual, and this will be decided at the 
meeting of the Governing Body in January. 

The agenda of the 16th session will include 
the three following items:— 

i. Abolition of fee-charging 
agencies (first discussion). 

ii. Invalidity, old age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance (first discussion). 

ili. Age of admission of children to employ- 
ment in non-industrial occupations (second 
discussion). 


employment 


The first two of these items were included 
in the Agenda by virtue of decisions of the 
Governing Body taken at its Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Sessions respectively (October, 1930 
and January, 1931), and the third item by 
virtue of a decision taken by the Conference 
itself at its Fifteenth Session (May-June, 
1931) under Article 6, paragraph 5, of its 
Standing Orders, 


Proposed Session of Conference outside 
Europe 

At the Fifty-fifth Session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour 
Office held at Geneva October 12-17, when the 
resolution of the Fifteenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference concerning 
states which are not members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the sending 
of incomplete delegations to the Conference 
was under consideration, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment representative suggested that the 
question of holding a session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference outside of Europe 
and the question of paying expenses of over- 
seas non-Government delegates should be 
given careful consideration. The represent- 
ative of the Government of India expressed 
the view that incomplete delegations would 
always be sent from some overseas countries 
as long as the Labour Organization devoted 
most of its attention to questions of interest 
to Europe only, and as long as the member- 
ship of committees and .the staff were pre- 
dominantly European. Instead of addressing 
appeals to governments, he suggested that the 
Office should endeavour to interest public 
opinion in countries outside of Europe. 

A resolution concerning the convocation of 
an advisory conference of Asiatic countries was 
also considered by the Governing Body at 
this meeting. The proposal was supported by 
the British, Indian and German Government 
representatives and opposed by the French 
and Japanese. After a long discussion, the 
Governing Body decided by 12 votes to 8 that 
the Director should consult the Asiatic Gov- 
ernments and the Governments having ter- 
ritorial possessions in Asia on the question of 
the convocation of such a conference, its com- 
position and the agenda. 


Ten Years of the International Labour Organization 


A study of the work of the Geneva Organ- 
ization during the first ten years of its exist- 
ence, as viewed by officials of the Office, has 
been issued anonymously from Geneva under 
the title “The International Labour Organiza- 


tion; the First Decade;” published for the 
International Labour Office by George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London (Distributed in 
Canada through the League of Nations Society, 
Ottawa). Mr. Albert Thomas, the Director 
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of the Office, in a preface, states that the 
book is a “confession of faith” on the part 
of those who have worked for the Organiza- 
tion: “we can say with joy and pride that 
in these’ ten years the conviction and en- 
thusiasm of the staff of the International 
Labour Office have never failed or weakened.” 

The present work describes the origins 
and principles of the Organization, its work, 
the results obtained, and its position in the 
general movement for justice and peace. 
The authors bring out clearly the difficul- 
ties encountered, difficulties, which, in the 
Director’s opinion, are still growing or at 
least “changing their angle.” The founders, 
in 1919, imagined that it would be compara- 
tively easy to obtain the required ratifica- 
tions of the Conventions adopted by the 
Conferences, but difficulties arose before 
many months had passed, and the office 
has ever since encountered “administrative 
delays, national prejudices, constitutional 
contradictions, legal objections, economic 
apprehensions, press of parliamentary work, 
Government negotiations, opposition manoeu- 
vres, indifference or hostility in public 
opinion, mutual misunderstandings and sus- 
picions and so on.” This enumeration gives 
some idea of the unremitting efforts on the 
part of the Office that lay behind the total 
of 415 ratifications recorded in January, 1931. 

On the other hand, it is shown that the 
results of the work are not confined to the 
adoption of conventions. The Office has 
found its most fruitful function in promoting 
and stimulating social progress in every 
country. In every sphere—hours of work, 
wages, hygiene, safety, employment and un- 
employment, it has been able to define and 
clarify the demands of workers and the cur- 
rents of public opinion in the different 
countries. The authors of the book give a 
general picture of this work. In the words 
of the Director they describe “the indirect 
influence of the Conventions, which, even if 
not ratified, serve as standards for national 
legislation (in particular, the enormous in- 
fluence of the much-maligned Hight-Hour 
Convention which, although only sparsely 
ratified, has been almost universally accepted 
as the code for hours of work) and the real 
but rarely recognized effectiveness of the 
important Recommendations, such as that 
on inspection, which is now the recognized 
standard for the young inspection services in 
countries which were revived or unified by 
the War or which are only now launching 
out upon industrial life, or the Recommenda- 
tion on workers’ spare time, which may 
already be said to have become the charter 
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of the new humanism at which the world of 


-labour aims. They also show the organizing 


power of the social insurance Conventions, 
which are at the origin of the new interna- 
tional groups of insurance funds and pro- 
vide a clearly defined framework for their 
activities (it is even said that these Conven- 
tions have indirectly led to organized re- 
sistance on the part of doctors). They bring 
out, too, the value of our scientific studies, 
of the Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene, 
of the Safety Survey, of our studies on find- 
ing employment, on social insurance and 
public works, which have led to the imitation 
of the most successful schemes in other 
countries and thus sometimes proved as use- 
ful for the defence of human life as the Con- 
ventions themselves, even when ratified. 
These pages tell of the fruitful meetings in 
our commissions of experts and men of science 
separated by the War or by circumstances; 
the revival of great scientific movements 
which have been more or less paralysed; the 
resurrection of ideas or aspirations which were 
being allowed to languish or were stifled. 
Through all the tangle of legal procedure, 
through all the confusion of committees, com- 
missions and conferences, beneath the appar- 
ent emptiness of congress resolutions and the 
jumble of texts, we see with amazement the 
desired reforms being adopted in every part 
of the world—slowly, it may be, but gurely, 
and sometimes even beyond our highest hopes. 
It is occasionally the habit of workers’ meet- 
ings to cast doubts on the value of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; some, in 
moments of disillusion, have gone so far as to 
say that our international institutions are a 
sham. But that view cannot be accepted by 
anyone who reads these pages with an open 
mind. It must be frankly admitted that the 
movement for the protection of the workers 
would never have had the same vigour or 
the same success amidst all the political and 
economic difficulties of the post-War world 
had it not had at its centre the International 
Labour Organization.” : 


In concluding their account of the first 
decade of the Organization the writers state 
their belief that it has now passed its forma- 
tive period and is now ready to face the 
problems of the future. “The Organization. 
has become a living organism; it grows and 
evolves in the field defined for it by interna- 
tional law; it absorbs one by one the depart- 
ments assigned to it, creating as occasion 
arises the organs it needs for the purpose. 
This first stage may be said to have been 
accomplished. 
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“It. is. possible to conceive of the ultimate 
and complete realization of the ideal for 
which the Organization is patiently working, 
a world in which conditions of labour are 
governed by international conventions that 
do justice to all needs of protection and are 


ratified and applied by every State. In such 
which by the 
Treaties of Peace is the aim of the Organiza- 


a world, the ‘social justice,’ 


tion, will have been finally and fully estab- 
lished.” 


International Association for Social Progress 


The ote) general assembly of the Inter- 
national Associations for Social Progress was 
held at Paris from October 19 to 22, the fol- 
lowing organizations and countries being repre- 
sented at the meeting :— 

The International Labour Office, the Inter- 
national Institute of Scientific Organization 
of Labour, the “Fédération Syndicale Inter- 
nationale”, “Confédération Internationale des 
Syndicats Chrétiens”, International Federa- 
tion of Independent Organizations of Em- 
ployees, International Union for Associations, 
“Conférence Permanente Internationale des 
Organizations Privées pour la Protection des 
Migrants,’ and the International Social In- 
stitute. 

The following countries were represented:— 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, Spain, Estonia, United 
States of America, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Japan, Latvia, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Mexico, Poland, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 

The following questions were discussed by 
the Assembly:—(a) The problem of Inter- 
national policy relative to migrations of 
workers; (b) Seasonal unemployment in the 
building and construction industry; (c) The 
problem of real wages and a high wage policy; 
(d) Social insurance, pensions, public and pri- 
vate assistance, provident institutions. 

On the question of the wages the Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution stating that, its 


object being to further any action which 
might improve the position of the workers, it 
could not accept any solution of the wage 
problem which did not contribute to raising 
the standard of living of the masses. An in- 
crease in real wages was partly dependent on 
an increase in general production, which was 
to a great extent conditioned by the disap- 
pearance of customs barriers. In times of 
economic depression, however, the reduction 
of real wages was not the right way of re- 
ducing difficulties, since it hampered rather 
than facilitated economic recovery. The Con- 
gress declared that the present economic de- 
pression could not be overcome without the 
economic co-operation of the nations. In con- 
clusion, the Congress, recognizing the excep- 
tional seriousness of the world position, urged 
all the national branches of the Association 
for Social Progress to exert all their influences 
on the Governments and on public opinion 
in the different countries to bring about inter- 
national co-operation in the campaign against 
the economic depression. 

In regard to future activities, the Associa- 
tion inserted in its program the study of new 
aspects of the problem of hours of work and 
the study of the respective functions of re- 
lief and insurance against social risks, especi- 
ally that of unemployment. 

Canada was represented at the Conference 
by Mr. Charles Désy, member of the staff of 
the Canadian Minister to France. 


COAL STATISTICS FOR CANADA IN 1930 


HE Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics recently issued a report on the coal 
industry in Canada for 1930. The production 
of coal in Canada during 1930 amounted to 
14,881,324 tons valued at $52,849,748, a de- 
crease of 14-95 per cent in quantity and 16-2 
per cent in value from the 1929 total of 
17,496,557 tons worth $63,065,170. A decline 
of 11:39 per cent was shown in the Nova 
Scotia output, 4:28 per cent in New Bruns- 
wick, 0-13 per cent in Saskatchewan, 19-51 
per cent in Alberta, and 16:33 per cent in 
British Columbia. 


Coal mines in operation during 1930 suffered 
a total loss in output of 6,523,251 tons due to 
lack of orders, mine disability, absenteeism, 
car shortage and other causes. In addition, it 
is estimated that labour disputes at the mines, 
which involved 6,228 men with a consequent 
loss in working time of 24,183 man-days were 
responsible for a further loss of 59,200 tons. 
Active mines in Nova Scotia produced 72 per 
cent of their possible output; in New Bruns- 
wick, 74 per cent; in Saskatchewan, 64 per 
cent; in Alberta, 66 per cent; and in British 
Columbia, 73 per cent. 
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Canadian coal mines furnished employment 
to 29,172 employees during 1980. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick an average of 
14,526 employees worked in or about the coal 
mines; in western Canada employment was; 
at a much lower level than in 1929. An aver- 
age of 250 days work was furnished surface 
employees while underground men worked 210 
days; in the preceding year the averages were 
—surface, 275 days and underground, 246. 
Salaries and wages paid during 1930 totalled 
$36,442,361 as compared with $42,376,378 in 
1929 and $43,320,811 in 1928. 


The average cost of labour for each ton of 
coal raised in Canada in 1930 was $2.44, the 
labour cost in each producing province being 
as follows:—Nova Scotia (bituminous), $2.90; 
New Brunswick, $2.72; Saskatchewan (lignite), 
$ 94; Alberta (bituminous), $2.05; (sub- 
bituminous), $1.99; (lignite), $1.99; British 
Columbia (bituminous), $2.74; Yukon (bitu- 
minous), $3.40. 

The average value of coal raised in Canada 


in 1930 was $3.55 per ton f.o.b. mines, as 
compared with $3.60 in 1929. 


EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1930 








Province 





Average Number of Employees 





Salaried employees Wage-earners 
Total 

Under- 

Male Female Surface ground 
470 67 2,291 11,085 13,913 
23 6 125 49 613 
45 5 140 389 579 
559 35 2,279 6,570 9, 443 
238 20 1,270 088 4,621 
1,335 133 6,106 21,598 29,172 


SALARIES AND WAGES IN COAL MINES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1930 


SS a a a eee ee ee eee 
aS SS SSS EE EE ES a a: SN 














Province Salaries Wages Total 
$ $ $ 
Nos, Scotia) 36S. Bie ee ee ee Re CP 1,005,979 17, 126,422 18, 132,401 
Nev Branswickiy thre hd: vce en ee, ee ec. HIN Oo coma ,487 514,119 , , 606 
Mopkatebe Wallasd.. | aracun. docea isin co Site cP RNIN Atel ks cae cere nae ae 96,360 449, 669 546,029 
APBOP TE. OSG. cadena Hae, HOAs, cant See, ee eee. ae ents OPS ae 1, 408, 660 10,067,115 11,475,775 
British Columbia, ...4...1 .0t SLLEU Date ee A a SED ste hewconers a eres cas ble 617, 697 5,097, 632 5, 715,329 
EROW ann pais oe ig Font + concines cote ots EL. cnn te ee Oe 2,021 2,221 
CM oN ota coi sda SN Ca Re a Beis secede 3,185, 183 33,257,178 36, 442,361 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COAL MINES IN CANADA, 1930 
Average number of wage-earners— 
BUPA eo iors asm sicdemety het Staph Oo tinde es en i ee ER EES 6, 106 
gi a foe a Meth ve MO Sek Scar on ln eR i. yer ns iver nook Mee AAO 21,598 
ECO oie 5 dus as sudihid ain aap RE RE > LS eae Re es ee ee ee 27,704 
Days work done— 
Urine iD. Cisse edt Ay. . Osaki, «ae Mes RR es LA eee Fa 8? Se a eee 1,529, 602 
Underground, 5555) 5 40; eRe ab hcl le cee hd eee «cs ALR ORAL, BAL ee ok ee 4,547, 082 
FORM ecesa abe expe vdeel: cpt § oiled phe mbdeue sind «cue an hes Ue eee ey andy ea aad Brae 6, 076, 684 
Average number of days worked per man per year— 
PUTER CE Oy 5 5 aur dhl bsp tet oo ad ae ce Aude Te als: RO ED Bis Os 250 
Undergroamas', taket). 2: AA BT Ge AAI OD APT WEES RS be yk eet ta Ey ane 210 
By all wage-exrnete.:. te. . co re tate elds os « «ov MUETAG AERO: « Pic. cob LOL be, AERTS 219 
Total Wa@es DAI. os cscsesciy ccs on apc gases mer earner ks haa | ee, ee Eee ee $ 33,257,178 
Averagewate Carked per man ‘fer day iL RL SO PO |. Miguel wei a.. Syan. oe, BO 5-47 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE, 1929-1930 


(pine sixth annual report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics dealing with the 
numbers of the civil service employees in the 
various Federal departments and the expendi- 
tures on their salaries and wages during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was published 
recently. Tabular statistics summarize the 
payrolls of the various departments from 
month to month, the tables being arranged to 
distinguish between permanent and temporary 
employees. 

The total number of employees at March 
31, 1930, was 44,175, as compared with 42,790 
employees on the payrolls at the end of the 
fiscal year 1929, or an increase of 1,385. Of 
the total of 44,175 employees, 31,616 were 
permanent and 12,559 were temporary em- 
ployees. 

During the fiscal year, the total expendi- 
ture on salaries and wages for civil servants 
amounted to $90,808,425.71. Of this total, 
$52,812,375.19 represented the total payroll of 


permanent civil ‘servants in all departments; 
$14,365,823.17 the total salaries of temporary 
civil servants; while $23,630,327.35 was the 
salary and wage expenditure on non-enumer- 
ated classes. The comparative figures for the 
previous fiscal year were: grand total of 
salaries and wages, $87,584,764.95; permanent 
$48,118,901.46; temporary, $16,682,691.29; non- 
enumerated classes, $22,783,172.18.. The non- 
enumerated classes consist of employees en- 
gaged by several departments in work of a 
casual nature. The number of such employees 
is not available, though the expenditure on 
wages and salaries is recorded. 

In the following table the total number of 
permanent and temporary employees in the 
entire civil service and the total salary ex- 
penditure for March, 1930, are detailed. In 
several of the larger departments there are 
important branches under distinct supervision 
apart from the main department, and in such 
cases statistics are shown separately. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND SALARIES OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF DOMINION GOVERNMENT 














*Number Salaries 
of and 
Department employees wages 
March, March, 
1930 1930 
$=, cts: 
Agricniture sss, « ah GRE, nT SN 2,113 370,916 33 
PATCIV OSH Sree. | fief sca 83 13,453 86 
Auditor-General; a. fees a eon 205 32,434 33 
Civil Service Commission......... 173 22,229 64 
Chief Electora! Officer.,........... 10 1,147 83 
TUKGOLNAICATEAITS tet et ee le cee 154 25,927 42 
Hinanee ssi. . Caos . Lee FLO. 419 50,145 47 
Governor-General’s Secretary...... 10 2,865 11 
House of Commons................ 456 65,148 26 
Immigration and Colonization..... 955 122,268 21 
INGianrAR Sirsa cc an .k. aes 1,035 86,918 45 
insurance’. A7h..20, 7. amas eo 38 7,425 16 
Fire Prevention Branch........ 530 00 
ENGEEIOI Ts Vas. cctetteis sale state oases 2,415 364,759 16 
International Joint Commissien. . 5 2,393 33 
USHIC@lS Ae eer er ek a 707 98,317 57 
TADOUL EET eee «ae ls eee 141 21,996 89 
Library of Parliament............. 24 4,691 12 
Marine and Fisheries............... 4,461 544,339 32 
ies BO. SPOOR Ras 383 69,548 40 
National Defence.................. 1,244 178.439 63 
National - Revenue. .00.0... ee 4,970 725,197 60 











*Number Salaries 
of and 
Department employees wages 
March, March, 
1930 1930 
$ = cts. 
Income’ Tax Division: }....<... 1,161 156,844 75 
Pensions and National Health— 
‘PENSIONS... 2s oer eee eee 1,944 234,949 00 
Board of Pension Commis- 

SIONOTS.§< sc ceern cote eae ae 147 25,605 88 
lealtht 47.2 Sane oe 373 61,155 59 
Federal Appeal Board......... 54 11,094 99 

(Post OMe. ok oc scien ie oor 11,739 | 2,727,756 49 
Privy-Couneils, case eee eek ee 20 4,028 37 
Public Printing and Stationery..... 715 112,730 90 
(PubDliC Wy OLKS.y30..6.s eee een 4,030 466,157 91 
Rajii:ways and Canals.............. 1, 267 295,694 93 
Board of Railway Commis- 
SIONOCLSAe ok ae. cok Mice mee 111 25,041 04 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.. 70 108,272 03 
Secretary of State...............-- 113 14,750 36 
Patents and Copyrights........ 103 14.836 74 
Benatere eed. cM. 0. ARE. ee 122 16,612 24 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board........ 528 78,606 88 
Trade and Commerce...:........-. 1,675 288,172 72 
"Rotal #ocictes cose cee 44,175 | 7,443,403 91 





*The number of employees does not include the non-enumerated classes. 


The annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways states that consideration is 
now being given to a proposal that the system 
should join with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, banks and other institutions in 
establishing a fund for the purpose of assist- 
ing farmers to engage in mixed farming and 
acquire live stock; such assistance to be in the 
form of secured ‘and repayable loans. It is 
felt by the management of the system that 


although grain crops will remain the chief 
agricultural product, particularly in the West- 
ern Provinces, yet in view of the recent 
tremendous reduction in wheat market values 
(over 50 per cent in 1930 as compared with 
1928), and in view of seasonal and weather 
conditions which effect grain crops, farmers 
should be encouraged to develop other less 
variable sources of revenue. 


~ 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931. 


Employment Afforded 


ETAILS of employment afforded under 
the Dominion Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, up to November 30, 1931, 
as reported by the Provinces and Departments 
of the Dominion Government are shown in 
the following tabulation. Undertakings were 
started at various dates but in no case pre- 
vious to August 18, 1931. 


(1) Number Man—Days 
given employ- (8 hrs.) 
ment to worked to 
November November 
Province, ete.— 30, 1931 30, 1931 


Prince Edward Island...... 1,086 6,611 


IN OVAH SCOUlQU ah os.e cs): ene aceeys 25,126 260 376 
New Brunswick «. us. fss-s6 25,000 344 234 
QuebeotOs.. .! Sek) Sat LA 8,095 69,852 
Ontario BGR. 28. ..Gseaks. 51,000 512,500 
NianitODe ls 2srcicvod son aelan oe 27,806 DA BIS Y Wf 
Saskatchewan .....-.-ccees 5,551 100,300 
AUD Orta ects crinaie were are olen 29,919 354,432 
British Columbia .......... 30,352 727,965 
Federal Departments ...... 6,857 97 522 

POs wernt eee need 210,792 2,695 369 


(1) Repeaters are not included, i.e. no one individual 
is counted more than once. 


In connection with sending men to employ- 
ment at Government relief camps, arrange- 
ments have been made with the railway com- 
panies by which workers are sent to the camps 
free of transportation charge, the cost of 
transportation, based on a special rate, being 
divided equaily between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Province concerned. Provision is: 
made for return of men from camps at special 
To November 
30th, approximately 4,751 men have taken ad- 


rate payable by the worker. 


vantage of this special rate. 


The text of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, August, 1931, page 901, and the 
Regulations under the Act on page 904 in the 


same issue. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY FUND 
Voluntary Subscriptions Invited by Canadian Red Cross Society 


HE Prime Minister, the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, in a wireless message issued at 

sea on December 9 during his return voyage 
from England, made the following appeal to 
the Canadian people in support of the cam- 
paign of the Canadian Red Cross Society 
which was to be inaugurated on the following 
day. : 

“ Before leaving Canada, I decided to mak 
an appeal to the people of the Dominion for 
a National Emergency Fund to be raised by 
voluntary subscriptions and used for the relief 
of suffering and distress during the coming 
winter. With this in view I asked the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society to undertake, in 
co-operation with other organizations and 
societies, the necessary collection and distri- 
bution of this fund. His Excellency the 
Governor General, in his capacity as president 
of the Red Cross, assured me of the willing- 
ness of the society to carry on this effort with 
the fullest understanding, sympathy and effi- 
ciency. 

“We are still faced to-day with difficulties 
that are in some respects similar to those 
whieh confronted us during the Great War. 
Our troubles are less serious than those of 


S aeetine ee 


some other countries, but nevertheless there 
is a great deal of distress and suffering result- 
ing from the economic depression, widespread 
unemployment and continued crop failure in 
large areas of the Prairie Provinces. Parlia- 
ment authorized expenditures to provide what. 
the Government might deem best in the form 
of official undertakings to minimize unemploy- 
ment. Through a co-operative program with 
provincial governments and municipalities. 
much has been accomplished in providing re- 
lief in this way. But over and above what has. 
been and will be done through such regular 
official expenditures and channels, there are 
large numbers of special cases in all parts of 
Canada that cannot be cared for through Gov- 
ernmental activities. They can only be effec-- 
tively dealt with through voluntary attention 
and assistance, It is for these that I appeal 
to the generosity and public. spirit of our 
citizens. I am proud of what they have done: 
and are doing, but there is still an urgent prob-. 
leb before us all. Never, indeed, has the 
splendid charity of the Canadian people been. 
so much needed as it is at the present time. 
I feel confident that the liberality and human: 


i 


ae 
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kindness they have shown in the past will be 
expressed again on this occasion. 

“T ask all the men, women and children in 
our Dominion who are not themselves in need, 
and also all organizations, clubs, societies and 
lodges of every kind, to make a sacrifice for 
this cause. Let us as a people make sure that 
no child shall go hungry or unclothed, and no 
sick or afflicted person shall lack care. We 
may be grateful that the outlook for the future 
is becoming brighter, and we may do much to 
ensure a strength and fortitude in our national 
life by helping those of our countrymen who 


are in distress and want.” 





Contributions by Federal Civil Servants at 
Ottawa 


About the middle of November the an- 
nouncement was made by the Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa that in view of present 
distress from unemployment it proposed to 
invite the Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
the Professional Institute of the Civil Service, 
the Dominion Public Works Association, and 
the Printing Bureau Benefit Association to 


co-operate in organizing a special subscription 
in aid of unemployment relief funds, donations 
to be solicited from all Federal Government 
employees in Ottawa and the immediate 
vicinity. Mr. V. C. Phelan of the Labour 
Department has been selected as Chairman 
of the Joint Committee formed. It is pro- 
posed to give fifty-five per cent of all moneys 
collected to the Red Cross in line with the 
Prime Minister's appeal, twenty per cent be- 
ing given to the Ottawa Red Cross and thirty- 
five per cent to the National fund. Ten per 
cent of the total is to be given to the Cana- 
dian Legion Shelter at Ottawa, ten per cent 
to the Ottawa Union Mission and fifteen per 
cent to the Ottawa Welfare Bureau. The bal- 
ance of ten per cent is to be spent on unem- 
ployment relief in the discretion of the Joint 
Committee. No total has been fixed as an 
objective for this special collection but an 
effort has been made to secure individual 
contributions on the basis of about a day’s pay. 
The total sum contributed has not yet been 
ascertained, though the response by depart- 
ments to date has been very generous, 





THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


ME: H. P. FRID, President of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, is con- 
tributing to the Contract Record and 
Engineering Review a series of articles deal- 
ing with the subject of the “construction in- 
dustry and its relation to the unemployment 
situation” (The proposals recently submitted 
by the Association to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in connection with proposed grants to 
assist the building trades under the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act were given in 
the Lasour GazerTe, October, 1931, page 
1098). Mr. Frid states that the Association 
has been engaged in a study of possible 
methods by which the building industry might 
(1) alleviate present unemployment condi- 
tions, and (2) provide some method for a 
more permanent solution of the problem. 
“Our Association,” he says, “through our 
executive and advisory committees, some 
months ago offered to the Minister of Labour 
to place at his disposal their resources and 
experience to be used in any way he might 
deem advisable in his efforts to get work 
started. Similar representations have been 
made by our men to the various Provincial 
authorities. In some of the centres where 
unemployment has been most severe the men 
of the construction industry have taken a 
leading part in directing public opinion and 
in carrying out practical measures. 


“Construction,” Mr. Frid continues, “offers 
a ready weapon with which to fight distress 
and want. There are certain types of con- 
struction work that can be started very quickly 
and that furnish immediate employment to 
the type of worker who is the first to be hit, 
i.e., common labour. It is natural that these 
forms of relief work should be the first to 
attract the attention of municipal, provin- 
cial and federal authorities. Things which 
have been undertaken will assist in the 
problem of relieving the single man and a 
certain number of married labourers. There 
yet remain many men, trained to use their 
hands at skilled trades or factory machines, 
married and with families to support, whom 
it is not economical to send into far away 
camps. What shall be done for them? We 
are faced with the alternative of giving them 
direct money relief, at the risk of pauperizing 
them and lowering their morale, or of pro- 
viding other forms of construction, especially 
building construction, to keep their families 
from want and themselves in self-respect.” 

The Association president urges local 
associations “to leave no stone unturned to 
eet the municipality to which they belong 
interested in every possible form of construc- 
tion work that can be undertaken.” A sur- 
vey should be made in each community of 
possible construction work for relieving un- 
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employment. “Call a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of labour, the local architects’ 
association, engineers’ association and other 
groups affiliated with our industry to see if 
joint action cannot be taken. Get the co- 
operation of the local members of your pro- 
vincial house, as well as your own federal 
members. They are supposed to speak for 
vou and they should know what you are 
thinking about. Approach your council or 
board of control and place before them the 
result of your investigations. Urge upon them 
not only the sewer, sidewalk, and road work, 
but also get them to include all needed 
forms of building construction. Start some- 
thing soon—the federal vote will lapse on 
March 31 next. Action is necessary and at 
once. 

“Every member of the labour unions should 
be quite alive to the importance of seeing that 
the activities of city, province and Dominion 
in the relief of unemployment are conducted 
along the best lines and in the best interests 
of the worker. Every workman in the build- 
ing trades should realize the important posi- 
tion that the construction industry occupies 
as a means of keeping things going, provided 
its resources are properly used. I would say, 
therefore, that it is equally as important for 
every local labour union to consider what 
can be done along construction lines, as it 
is for the local builders’ associations to give 
this problem their consideration. If the 
money of the municipality, assisted by pro- 
vincial and Dominion subsidies, is spent wisely 
and well, relief will be spread fairly over 
common labour and skilled trades.” 
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Referring to the value of construction 
activity as a means for relieving unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Frid states that the Association 
recently estimated that the amount of labour 
that would be involved in the erection of 
various types of buildings: it was found that, . 
including the labour engaged in the prepara- 
tion of building materials in factories, quarries, 
forests and mines, the amount expended on 
labour would be at least 80 per cent of the 
total cost of new building. 

Conditions to-day are unusually favourable 
for the undertaking of building construction: 
Mr. Frid states that “contractors are willing 
to undertake construction of all kinds at 
figures which seem to indicate that they are 
more concerned with continuing their organ- 
izations than in making much of a profit. 
The materials that enter into the building 
are obtainable at prices which are very con- 
siderably less than those quoted even six 
months ago. While there has been no general 
reduction in the hourly rates of skilled labour, 
there has been a very noticeable improvement 
in the efficiency of the worker. I am well 
within the facts when I state that an owner 
should get a building for from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent less than two years ago. In 
every city the local association, in conjunc- 
tion with other local bodies, should appeal to 
banks, insurance companies, manufacturers 
and commercial firms to proceed with their 
undertakings without further delay, not only 
to relieve unemployment but on the sound 
basis of having the work done at a reason- 
able figure.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 


Government Proposals for Meeting the Depression 


STATEMENT on unemployment in New 
Zealand was laid before the House of 
Representatives in October by the Hon. 
J. A. Coates, minister in charge of unemploy- 
ment.* The minister stated that more than 
50,000 adult men were registered as unemployed 
(The population of New Zealand in 1980 was 
estimated at 1,490,405, exclusive of aborigines). 
“Not all of the 50,000 men,’ he continued, 





* In the General Elections held in New Zea- 
land on December 2, the National Government 
was returned to power with a substantial 
majority, the Hon. G. W. Forbes continuing as 
Prime Minister. The Hon. Mr. Coates also re- 
mained in office. The Prime Minister had asked 
the electors for a ‘“doctor’s mandate” similar 
to that granted to the National Government of 
reat Britain in the recent election. 


“are wholly unemployed; many of them are 
engaged in part-time relief work for sustenance. 
We have not resorted to the so-called ‘dole’ 
or relief without work—a decision which, in 
my judgment, was sound, and for which the 
Government previous to this one is entitled to 
credit. Of the men placed, however, more than 
06,000 are employed under what is called 
Scheme 5, which is mainly roadwork with pick 
and shovel. The Unemployment Board is 
spending money at the rate of £2,500,000 a 
year, and more than nine-tenths of that large 
sum has been going into Scheme 5. Much of 
the roadwork is useful, but it cannot be de- 
scribed as directly productive; and, as time 
goes on, it becomes ever more difficult to find 
satisfactory roadwork to be undertaken. 
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“The position as it is to-day must be 
changed. We cannot afford to become a 
‘nation of navvies.’ In the interests of the 
country and of the men directly concerned, 
those who are now unemployed or are en- 
gaged on unproductive relief work must, as far 
as practicable, be diverted into productive 
work. It is to this task that we must at once 
apply our energies. An immediate objective 
will be to move, say, 20,000 men from Scheme 
5 into productive work. That is a substantial 
number, though far short of the total unem- 
ployed; yet it is well to remember that every 
man placed, every forward step towards re- 
covery, will indirectly lead to the employ- 
ment of other men.” 


Productive Use of Labour 


Mr. Coates maintained that the government 
should aim at increasing production rather 
than at promoting further development work, 
and suggested the following basic consider- 
ation :— 


(1) We should view our problem less as one 
of simply relieving unemployment, of making 
work for work’s sake than as one of enabling 
production to proceed. 

(2) New Zealand has reached a stage in its 
development when its people must depend more 
on the fruits of industry and less on develop- 
ment work—national or local—out of loan- 
money. 

(3) We have unemployment because on pre- 
sent price-levels it is uneconomic to employ 
labour under the conditions on which it must 
be employed. Unemployment will only be solved 
when the wheels of industry revolve of their 
own volition and again employ labour to the 
fullest extent. 

(4) Primary production from our farm lands 
is the keystone of the Dominion’s economic 
structure. It is essential that the unemployed 
labour should be directed from road and un- 
productive work to productive work on the 
farms. This is the policy which the Unemploy- 
ment Board by every possible means intends to 
pursue. So far as men engaged on roadwork 
are concerned, the ideal must be to move them 
“over the fence” on to the land. 

(5) Important as farming is, we cannot hope 
to absorb in it the 50,000 men now unemployed. 
After ninety years’ development New Zealand 
has 80,000 farmers; it would be vain to expect 
now to place 50,000 additional men on the land. 
Consequently we must look also to other produc- 
tive work for the absorption of the unemployed. 
It may be held necessary to take action to relax 
restrictions now militating against the employ- 
ment of labour on an economic basis. This, I 
recognize, raises controversial issues bearing 
upon labour legislation, and I shall not deal 
with the matter here. 

(6) It is also to be recognized, I think, that 
in expending moneys on productive work we 
must take into account not the equal allocation 
of funds as amongst districts, but those purposes 
and localities which promise to be most eco- 
nomically justifiable. 


The minister stated that the yearly revenue 
available for the Unemployment Board was 
37867—4 


now £2,500,000, while the expenditure was at 
the rate of £50,000 a week. The government 
therefore recommended that the already heavy 
tax of 3d. levied on wages and salaries should 
be increased to 5d. in the £1. 


Farm Development 


The first measure suggested as a means for 
increasing production is one enabling the 
farms already occupied to absorb additional 
labour, and new land to be brought into cul- 
tivation: “We are faced with the fact that, 
with 42,000 men placed under the various 
schemes, less than 6,000 are on the land, more 
than 36,000 are on the roads.” Next, small- 
farm holdings are to be established: “ We have 
the land; we have the cottages or hutments 
of the type used in public works camps; and 
we have the men anxious to get on the land. 
Can we not bring these together? We might 
visualize a group of cottages—not over- 
elaborate, it is true, but more acceptable than 
conditions that many must now accept—cot- 
tages with a few acres iof land on which 
families could occupy themselves part-time. 
Families grouped together around a centre 
might develop into a prospering, self-reliant 
community with a social life and amenities of 
their own.” 

Another form of possible assistance, both for 
farms and for industry, is that of a “labour 
loan” by which the funds available for relief 
might be used to tide over the difficulties of 
people temporarily unable to finance necessary 
labour. 

In order to further these proposals the min- 
ister announced that he intended to summon 
a meeting of chairmen of County Councils 
throughout the Dominion. “They will indi- 
cate blocks of land, public or private, that 
are worth consideration. Recognizing that 
existing farms must absorb far more men, they 
will suggest means of attaining this end. 

Our object must be to bring the country into 
complete organization and to use in this crisis 
the genius inherent in our people. I am at 
once sending a letter to every County 
Chairman to deal more fully with this subject.” 


Co-ordination of Plans 


The same principle of collaboration is to 
be applied by consulting the local unemploy- 
ment committees, the minister stressing the 
“amperative need” that the services of all 
government departments should be co-ordin- 
ated for the most effective attack on the 
problems on hand. 

Apart from farming, which is the paramount 
industry of New Zealand, the government 
plans to encourage and guide unemployed 
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men in the direction, for example, of gold 
prospecting and mining, forestry, flax-growing, 
fruit growing manufacturing and other indus- 
tries are to be encouraged: “One great weak- 
ness of our industrial position at present,” 
the minister stated, “lies in the fact that 
we have so many firms working independently 
of one another, and all attempting to pro- 
duce small quantities of a great variety of 
lines. Manufacturers must recognize that the 
onus rests upon them to place their indus- 
tries upon a more economic basis by agreeing 
upon some scheme of co-ordination and 
specialization in the lines they produce, thus 
enabling them to reduce prices. When we 
turn our attention to the possible extension 
of New Zealand’s: industries, primary or 
secondary, it is certain that the key to the 
problem is the market for the things we 
produce.” 

Besides the external market there is also 
the highly important home market, and the 
minister pointed out the responsibility of 
individual consumers, particularly women, in 


purchasing articles made in New Zealand, and ~ 


next to them, British-made goods. 

To employers of labour the minister 
appealed to help the country by rationing 
work and sharing employment; by manufac- 
turing for stock; and possibly by granting 


leave of absence to employees without pay 
for a definite period. He also pointed out 
that among the registered unemployed there 
were many able and skilled men, and he 
suggested that employees needing such help 
should communicate with the Employment 
Offices. The general public were advised to 
take advantage of prevailing low prices and 
to undertake such work as repairing and 
painting of property. ie 

Mr. Coates pointed out the need at the 
present time for a co-ordination of the social 
services, and in this connection referred to 
the necessity of providing avenues of employ- 
ment for young people leaving school. “This,” 
he said, “is one of the most tragic phases of 
the present depression. Men who have passed 
middle age have more or less formed their 
characters, but boys leaving school at the age 
of sixteen and seventeen, with all the high 
hopes of boyhood before them, will be irre- 
trievably ruined if in the next two or three 
years they find they are not wanted. The 
country must resolutely face this position. 
Every avenue of employmyent possible for 
boys must be opened.” 

The minister deprecated undue pessimism 
under the depressing influences of the day, 
preferring to regard the crisis rather in the 
nature of a challenge and an opportunity. 


Recommendations of Committee of New York State Legislature on 
Unemployment 


The New York State Legislature appointed 
last April a Joint Legislature Committee on 
unemployment, with instructions to investi- 
gate the subject in its every aspect and to 
make recommendations to the Legislature. In 
their report, recently published, the com- 
mittee recommend that, if contracts for public 
works are to be entered into, legislation 
governing such contracts should be enacted 
substantially as follows: 

1. Such contracts shall be let only to such 
persons, firms or corporations, having their 
residence within the State for at least one year 


prior to the date upon which the contract is 
entered into. 


2. Materials used in the work shall, if. pos- 
ae be manufactured or produced within the 
tate. 


3. Workmen employed on the work shall have 
been residents of the State for at least one 
year prior to the date of employment. 


4. Workmen shall be employed only after 
competent inquiry as to their needs, and pre- 
ference shall be given to men with dependants 
and without means of support. 


5. No person, firm or corporation shall be 
permitted to charge a fee or receive compen- 
sation of any nature for procuring employment 
for any person upon such work. 


6. No labour camp shall be permitted upon 
or in connection with such work. 

7. Adequate provision must be made for the 
strict enforcement of these regulations. 


The Committee also recommends as fol- 
lows. —— 


1. That in any State legislation, the principle 
that welfare relief is a local and community 
obligation should be firmly established. 


2. That any emergency action taken at this 
time should be such as will conform as closely 
as possible to a long range program of social 
and economic re-construction. 


3. That State supervision of public relief 
agencies and their expenditures for welfare re- 
lief work in the various communities of the 
State should be vested solely in the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 


4. That the duty of the State in this emer- 
gency is to increase, if possible, the sources of 
revenue of its political sub-divisions directly, 
but that if such an increase is not now possible, 
and pending legislation to that end, the State 
should reimburse the welfare districts thereof, 
upon compliance with the laws of the State and 
the rules and regulations of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the amounts expended by such districts 
for welfare relief during each month com- 
mencing October 1, 1931 and ending June 30. 
1932. 
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5. That no fund should be created by the 
State by taxation specifically for welfare pur- 
poses. 


6. That no actual money be paid to any per- 
son in the form of a dole. 


7. That the State should so far as possible 
meet the emergency welfare situation confront- 
ing it by the strictest economy in the oper- 
ation of State government and by encouraging 
and, so far as possible, compelling similar 
economy in local governments. 


8. That should increased taxation be found 
necessary, ways and means for such increase 
should be devised by the Legislature at its 
next regular session without particular re- 
ference to any specific necessity and the needs 
of the State in the interim met by the issuance 
of the necessary short term certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

10. That the five day week for labour on 
public works be adopted by the State in accord- 
ance with the fecommendation of the Governor 
in his message to the Legislature on unemploy- 
ment relief, 


INCREASE IN BRITISH REGISTERED EMPLOYED, 1923-1931 


HANGES in the estimated numbers in- 
sured against unemployment in Great 
Britain from 1923 to 1931 are described in the 
November issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (London). The number of persons 
insured against unemployment under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts is estimated once 
a year on the basis mainly of information 
derived from the exchange of unemployment 
books in July. The Unemployment Insurance 
Acts provide, subject to certain exceptions, for 
the compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
ment of substantially all employed persons. 
The principal classes of persons who are ex- 
cepted from such compulsory insurance are 
juveniles under 16 years of age (since January 
2, 1928), persons aged 65 and over, persons 
employed otherwise than by way of manual 
labour at a rate of remuneration exceeding 
in value £250 per annum, persons employed 
in agriculture and private domestic service 
and’ outworkers. Persons employed by local 
public authorities, railways and certain other 
public utility undertakings, members of the 
police force, and persons with rights under a 
statutory superannuation scheme may, in cer- 
tain circumstances also be excepted. 


The total number of insured workers, aged 
16 to 64 inclusive, in Great Britian at the be- 
ginning of July, 1931, is estimated at 12,500,000 
(including persons insured under the Special 
Schemes for the banking and insurance in- 
dustries). For Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland the corresponding total is 12,770,000. 

Taking as 100 the number of insured persons 
aged 16 and over in 1923 (that is, 11,485,800), 
the index numbers for the subsequent years 
are as follows: 1924, 101-6; 1925, 103-5; 1926, 
104-8; 1927, 105-6; 1928 106-5; 1929, 108-4; 
1930, 111-2; 1931, 114-5. It will be seen that 
between 1923 and 1928, although there were 
minor fluctuations from year to year, the rate 
of expansion was fairly uniform, and amounted 
on the average each year to about 1-3 per cent 
of the numbers insured in 1923. In the three 
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subsequent years, however, the rate of increase 
was greatly accelerated, and between 19380 and 
1931 it reached 3-3 per cent of the numbers 
insured at July, 1923. 

Tables are given which show that while the 
numbers of insured men and of women in- 
creased during the past three years, those of 
boys and of girls showed a considerable de- 
cline. The decrease among juveniles in 1930-31 
is attributed largely to the acute industrial 
cepression, which reduced the numbers of 
juveniles reaching 16 years of age who were 
able to secure insured employment during the 
year; but possibly the fall in the birth rate 
in 1915 may also have had some influence, 





The United States Public Health Service, 
summarizing reports received from a group 
of industrial sick-benefit associations, covering 
about 150,000 male industrial employees, re- 
ports that a low rate of incidence for the 
more important disease groups with the ex- 
ception of influenza, continued from 1930 
throughout the first quarter of 1931. “Since 
influenza and pneumonia generally fluctuate 
together,” it is stated, “the low rate of 
pneumonia in the first quarter of this year 
is noteworthy. Declining industrial activity, 
especially in the iron and steel industry, where 
an abnormal incidence of pneumonia appears 
to be associated with certain occupations, may 
tend to reduce the occurrence of this disease 
among a group representing the factory pay- 
roll of several of the larger industries of the 
country. In the year 1921 the frequency of 
illnesses reported as neurasthenia was 2-5 
cases per 1,000 males, a rate which has not 
been approached since then. Industrial con- 
ditions in 1931 resemble those of 1921, and the 
report calls attention to the statement of the 
medical director of a large industrial estab- 
lishment that he had noticed an unusual num- 
ber of cases of nervous indigestion, neuras- 
thenia, and the like, which he attributed to 
the insecurity of jobs and to financial worry.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 7,880, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 946,700 
persons, 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


October was 1,864, having an aggregate 
membership of 192,603 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized Jabour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was the customary seasonal contrac- 
tion in industrial activity at the beginning 
of November, when the 7,880 firms furnishing 
employment returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported 938,524 workers, com- 
pared with 946,700 on October 1. Reflecting 
the reduction, the index number declined from 
103-9 in the preceding month to 103-0 on 
the date under review, as compared with 
112-9, 124-6, 118-9, 108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-1, 
100:0, 97-0 and 91-3, on November 1, 1930, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The «index on 
November 1, 1931, was lower than on the 
same date in the preceding five years, but was 
higher than at the beginning of November 
in the period, 1921-25. The recession on the 
date under review was smaller than that 
reported on November 1 last year, and was 
also slightly less than the average decrease 
indicated during the last ten years. 

Pronounced curtiailment took place in manu- 
facturing (notably of lumber, iron and steel 
and food products), and there were also losses 
in communications and services. On the other 
hand, logging and trade reported considerable 
improvement of a seasonal character, and 
highway construction absorbed many addi- 
tional workers, as the unemployment relief 
programs advanced in a number of provinces. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, while elsc- 
where losses were recorded. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a consider- 
able increase in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces on November 1, 1931; most of the 
gain took place in construction (due to unem- 
ployment relief undertakings), and in logging, 
which was seasonably active. On the other 
hand, manufacturing (notably of iron and 
steel and lumber products) was slacker, and 
mining and transportation also showed a 
falling-off. Returns were received from 6575 
employers, with 80,103 workers on their pay- 
rolls, or 9,695 more than at the beginning of 
October. A decline had been indicated on 
November 1, 1930, when the index was lower. 


Quebec—There was a further large reduc- 
tion in Quebec, where the 1,851 co-operating 
firms reduced their staffs by 14,668 employees, 
bringing them to 257,430. Logging, shipping, 
pulp and paper and rubber factories reported 
improvement, while construction and manu- 
facturing registered pronounced curtailment. 
Within the manufacturing group, the lumber, 
textile, clay, glass and stone and leather divi- 
sions showed most contraction. Employment 
was in less volume than on the same date 
in 1930, when the reported decreases were 
not so extensive. 


Ontario—-Employment declined in Ontario, 
but the losses were on a decidedly smaller scale 
than those indicated on November 1, 1930, 
when the index was nevertheless higher. The 
most extensive recessions on the date under 
review were mainly of a seasonal nature in 
building and railway construction, steam rail- 
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way transportation, canning, pulp and paper, 
saw-milling and iron and steel plants, while 
tobacco factories, logging and retail trade 
were seasonally busier, and many additional 
men were engaged on road work under the 
unemployment relief scheme. A combined 
working force of 365,237 persons was reported 
by the 3,518 employers whose data were 
tabulated, and who had 370,245 on their pay- 
rolls in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—As ig usually the case 
at the time of year, there was a decrease in 
the Prairie Provinces on November 1, 1931. 
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the largest losses, while improvement was in- 
dicated in iron and steel factories. 


British Columbia—Increased employment 
was recorded by the 782 employers furnishing 
returns in British Columbia; their staffs aggre- 
gated 80,210 workers, compared with 77,550 
in the preceding month. The gain occurred 
very largely in highway construction work in 
connection with the unemployment relief 
measures, but transportation and trade were 
also busier. On the other hand, manufactur- 
ing (notably of food, lumber and metal pro- 
ducts), logging and railway construction 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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The decline involved a much smaller number showed curtailment. Employment was in 


of workers than that noted in the autumn of 
1930; the index at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of the current year was a few points 
higher, largely owing to the unemployment 
relief program being carried out on the high- 
ways. Returns were compiled from 1,154 firms 
having 155,544 employees as against 156,399 
on October 1, 1931. Coal mining, railway 
transportation, highway construction and retail 
trade afforded considerably more employment; 
on the other hand, manufacturing, building 
and railway construction and services showed 
contractions. Within the manufacturing 
group, lumber, pulp and paper, building 
material and electric current plants reported 


smaller volume than on November 1 of last 
year, although the movement was then un- 
favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in 
Hamilton and Vancouver, while in Montreal, 
Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, and Winnipeg 
there were reductions. 


Montreal—The trend of employment in 


Montreal was downward, 2,652 persons having 
been let out from the staffs of the 1,051 co- ~ 
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operating firms, who employed 130,321. Manu- 
factures, construction and services reported 
reduced activity, while there were gains in 
shipping; within the manufacturing group, 
there was curtailment in textile, leather, 
building material, electrical apparatus and 
other plants. Decreases had also been noted 
on November 1, 1930, but the index was then 


of 13,131 persons, compared with 13,614 on 
October 1. Services and manufacturing indi- 
cated contractions, while other industries 
recorded only slight changes. Employment as 
reported by employers was in smaller volume 
than on the same date of last year, when 
losses had also been noted. 


Toronto—Lhere was a reduction in the 


several points higher. number of workers on the payrolls of 1,135 


Quebec City—Employment showed a fall- firms in Toronto, who had 118,675 persons in 
ing-off in Quebec, according to 135 employers _ their employ, or 2,055 fewer than in the pre- 


Norts.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tastz I.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Maritime Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 

91-3 102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
97-0 102-9 88-4 101-1 104°3 88-9 
100-0 106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
94-1 93-9 92-6 96:3 93-4 90-6 
98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93°5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100:4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96°4 
111-4 106:8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117:5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101:6 98-6 93-8 
99-7 102:3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
103-9 102-6 101°6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
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ceding month. Most of the decline took place 
in manufacturing (notably in iron and steel, 
textile and printing and publishing establish- 
ments), and in building and services, while 
trade was seasonally busier. A much smaller 
loss had been registered at the beginning of 
November of a year ago, and the index was 
then higher. 


_ Ottawa—Almost all the curtailment in 
Ottawa was in manufacturing, in which lumber 
mills showed the greatest shrinkage in per- 


sonnel; the changes in the other groups were 
slight. The 154 employers furnishing data 
reported 13,903 workers, as against 14,565 on 
October 1. Employment was in less volume 
than on the same date in 1930, when the con- 
tractions indicated had involved a smaller 
proportion of the payroll. 


Hamilton—Employment continued to in- 
crease slightly in Hamilton, where the 233 
co-operating firms employed 30,193 persons, or 
31 more than at the beginning of October. 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Montreal Quebec Toronto 
O58: nl aaaele oie «see 101-9 
LOO S4 ol ances eee 99-2 
93-6 101-4 96-1 
100-6 100-5 99-1 
104-7 104-3 103-4 
109-4 123-9 109-5 
98-6 109-3 105-1 
100-3 110-9 105-4 
101-0 106-3 106-4 
101-8 107-9 107-7 
105-9 112-8 110-2 
109-7 117-0 112-7 
110-4 131-6 112-8 
112-1 130-2 113-6 
115-7 132-7 114-3 
114-3 131-0 117-0 
115-1 126-6 119-3 
113-0 122-1 120-5 
104-6 114-7 115-5 
106-9 114-3 115-9 
107-5 112-8 116-6 
108-2 116-2 118-6 
114-2 117-1 120-7 
119-3 122-0 122-1 
120-3 128-8 123-7 
122-4 135-8 122-9 
120-2 136-5 125-0 
120-5 131-7 126-3 
121-8 133-6 125-0 
117-1 127-1 122-9 
107-2 123-4 117-6 
109-5 112-5 116-4 
108-7 110-0 115-9 
109-2 111-7 116-5 
110-8 115-3 117-8 
116-6 122-3 118-5 
116-0 130-1 117-8 
114-5 138-2 115-4 
113-2 138-5 114-7 
114-1 138-3 116-2 
112-6 135-3 115-5 
108-6 128-0 113-8 
102-4 127-0 107-5 
102-8 120-7 107-1 
105-1 123-3 107-5 
106-2 122-2 109-5 
107-0 125-7 111-4 
107-1 126-7 110-3 
105-1 122-2 109-0 
102-5 122-0 106-3 
102-3 123-2 106-6 
97:3 124-2 107-3 
95-4 120-0 105-6 
13-9 1-4 12-7 





—_—_—_——oooo——— OOOO || | | | O 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Sry Be ta ee eee, Me! PO bh 101-8 82-2 
110-5 94-4;9 teas ek 90-7 85-4 
100-6 838281 eee de ee 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92:5 94-7 97-0 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107:6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130°5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75+1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96:3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
1-5 3:2 0-9 3-1 3-1 
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Manufacturing was slacker, chiefly in the iron 
and steel group, and building also afforded 
less employment, but highway construction 
was more active as the unemployment relief 
program advanced. A decrease had been 
reported on November 1 of last year, but the 
index was then higher. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Activity in the Border Cities showed a 
decline; 140 employers reported 8,368 persons 


on their payrolls, compared with 10,014 at 
the beginning of October. Curtailment was 
noted in all industries, that in automobile 
plants being most extensive. Improvement 
had been indicated on the same date of a 
year ago, when emplowment was much better 
than during this autumn. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg was 
slacker, according to 376 firms employing 
28,704 workers at the beginning of November, 


Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of enaployees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasis III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Mining |Commun- 


Trans- Con- | Services| Trade 


ications | portation | struction 


a fn a fa | a | a | | | | NS 


—_ All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
ING Viel kg itl tc des Stone elticxs wore 91-3 87-8 107-8 
Jo) ae a OR) A ee 97-0 94-9 119-1 
ING Wc Mods wh Qo. wier-bietteteetee 100-0 98-7 113-0 
ING Vs As 1 G24 ree cones thee 94-1 91-3 129-4 
ING tol S925 ce -crcne. kab 98-3 96-5 119-9 
Noes kl 1026 2cscn cera, 104-0 102-7 99-6 
Nav; SLE92 (en oon. aes 108-8 104-9 136-3 
i Oh NOZ8 sergeants ete 100-7 97-9 163-2 
EIGDs. .s toe Mera evcrepasetstoteteaeots 102-0 102-3 169-5 
1) 07s Sie) SA Se ees ce as © Be 102-6 104-7 159-6 
PATAE IL Aesversnce hadotarceo teh ateeater tore 102-3 106-6 88-3 
RES! Tor eckvbevca.peye cioroen eres 106-8 109-0 78-5 
UAE | il oie scentrencegee ohare ho eres 113-8 112-6 85-9 
AO Us A Ee ee frat em Sire 117-7 113-1 69-5 
TAT eR TRE OS iam es aoe) 25 119-3 115-2 68-6 
(oe A | EE Ae SS pm Pee 119-1 115-9 75°0 
O10) Alas | SR Ee Mid aoc ae 118-8 115-7 98-5 
ING. thee wencwe eh lancet 118-9 115-1 139-3 
i 97a) IS Ah -< Sea) 116-7 112-9 178-1 
Dats ks 029 preemies 109-1 107-3 171-0 
GD, hic sear animavels on ay 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Bar, lisiscn dope loeers 111-4 115-7 167°8 
Ada abisey oaice ytietoe erties Ber 110-4 116-5 83-1 
12 6 A) (RE Rie > ool 116-2 119-8 75-8 
DUNG! Shan b.oee ek ete 122-2 121-2 92-7 
CLES AR EPIRA See gona Se 124-7 120-3 80-1 
Laas Cee, ee ae Soe eg gee 127-8 121-6 74-0 
S15 at en Be Gt oS Bee 126-8 119-8 83-6 
0) eS Re lee er ca. Sarees, Dae 125-6 120-2 117-1 
INO 3 Mitercilyotem mee tere keta 124-6 117-2 173-3 
LD i) IR ae eg Sot ere Coe 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Mans ek) 1930) pons noe os 111-2 106-5 200-2 
[kc gets ES Da 111-6 110-2 209-8 
11a EP he on eee ee 110-2 110-9 178-3 
JN ¢ 1 UAeene tee eh are em oo? 107-8 111-3 87-6 
1s ia) eeieee Mee rok Se, oe 111-4 112-4 63-5 
TS ES OR ok De Loe 116-5 113-6 90-0 
UT a CIR os Sa of Se 118-9 111-3 82-1 
PA sic choc Re pro 118-8 110-2 61-5 
SONG. dekh ntgapiee ent atebters 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Oy hol RIES HS Se eee ee 116-2 107-8 70-8 
INGOs Sesesi.de Agee Rerontit test 112-9 104:6 90-9 
(De aR EE Se A ga eee, ae 108-5 100-6 106:5 
Pan ae h TOs eee ce oe 101-7 93-7 107-6 
GD (dive chte teri etree a eres 100-7 96-1 102-2 
1 2 Pe TR ey era de 100-2 97-6 82-7 
FADED Mi corse eae ieee 99-7 99-7 42-9 
NES ys es svete es tegen musta 102-2 100-7 55-9 
TUNE Lisnerhorien hie 103-6 99-4 53-3 
DULY: create eto oe ee 103-8 97-2 38-5 
Ag, Danke nents bi 105-2 94-7 28-8 
Sent. Uinnatreceaecss eee 107-1 94-7 30-5 
OeGs dont eee 103-9 91-8 42-2 
Now... 15.5% 44 Soe bk ee 103-0 88-8 63°7 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries, as at 
Novirdy 1951 2 Ss seen 100-0 46-7 1-8 


102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111:°5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115:7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117°3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117°5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130+°7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5. 
115:5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104°5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96:6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95°2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 

5:2 2-8 11-8 20-0 2:3 9-4 
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as compared with 29,633 in their last report. 1, 1930, when employment was at a higher 
Trade reported seasonal advances, but manu- level. 

facturing and construction released help. Re- Vancouver—There was an upward move- 
ductions had also been recorded on November ment in Vancouver, where 326 employers had 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, (Average 1926-100). 


Relative | Nov.1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov. 1, 








Industries Weight’ 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing...................... 46-7 88-8 91-8 104-6 117-2 115-1 104-9 102-7 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 101-0 102-8 107-9 115-2 116-1 112-0 101-5 
Fur and products............e0e+.05: 0-2 84-5 91-2 105-8 102-5 94-4 100-8 112-2 
Leather and products............... 1-9 89-0 93-0 82-1 95-5 97-1 104-6 104-6 
Lumber and products.............-. 3:7 66-5 72-9 84-7 106-1 109-2 97-9 105-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1:8 51-7 60-6 72-0 97-1 105-2 92-4 107-8 
urn eure’. Ps. else Ce 0-9 98-0 98-2 111-7 128-1 120-6 112-1 102-6 
Other lumber products........... 1-0 86-8 90-6 101-9 116-6 100-0 103-5 97-9 
Musical instruments................- 0-2 66-7 66-4 83-1 102-8 121-7 109-6 109-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°3 109-4 116-5 118-7 122-7 116-2 109-7 107-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-0 94-0 96-9 106-1 114-1 110-5 107-3 102-7 
Balyandipapern serio. .62 . 2 2-6 83-1 86-6 99-4 110-2 108-1 108-4 104-4 
Paper products i... cise slarcurciars essed 0-8 99-4 99-5 107-8 116-6 112-5 110-0 103-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 106-7 109-7 114-5 118-6 112-2 105-5 100-1 
Rubber products............02e0000: 1-3 95-9 94-4 105-8 136-3 145-6 120-8 97-4 
PEGXtile products. «es accmes ccc cee 8-4 94-6 96-2 101-7 107°4 107-9 106-8 101-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth 3-0 94-9 95-3 99-2 105-5 109-0 112-0 101-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-5 74-1 75-1 85-1 96-2 104-2 106-6 100-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-6 99-1 99-1 90-3 99-8 110-0 99-7 103-2 
Silk and silk goods............... 0-5 273-8 281-4 249-2 BGIPD. | cop sent lass <a be) seas eecarem 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 106-6 105-7 111-3 117-1 108-5 103-4 101-0 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-8 92-8 95-4 104-2 104-5 107-8 103-9 103-8 
Other textile products............. 0-9 80-8 86-8 87-3 104-6 105-2 105-4 99-6 
Plant products (n.€.8.).........20000- 1-6 114-6 111-6 127-1 130-0 120-1 111-6 103-8 
ODRECO SL... Leis tei cs Hob 5 ote bets 0-9 102-9 102-7 116-8 LIS Fe Roca is one aallicostertote eereilic ae oe ete s 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0:7 132-3 124-4 143-0 WATS Td hci bed Hayek «oe eee. 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 2-0 98-3 97-7 144-4 186-3 161:5 117-4 105-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-9 112-8 113-9 118-8 122-3 111-6 105°8 102-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 96:8 106-0 122-9 133-8 118-4 108-1 108-9 
Wiectric CUITENE,.. co .ce. cscs eves es 1-7 129-8 132-4 130-6 132-1 128-1 113-7 103-5 
Electrical apparatus...............+- 1-6 132-6 134-5 155-6 164-1 130-0 112-0 110-8 
Tron and steel products...........-.. 9-5 68-8 71-6 97-0 117:1 115-5 99-3 99-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 0-9 67-6 77°8 100-4 129-0 126-7 103-3 102-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 84:3 93-1 114-1 133-2 125-2 110-9 101-2 
Agricultural implements........... 0-2 22-9 23°9 36-0 96-8 103-4 96-1 101-6 
d vehicles s cewtssleiseicg ese eke 3°9 61-6 62°8 98-3 106-2 109-1 93-1 96-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 0:8 51-2 59-6 89-1 115-2 132-3 87-4 98-7 
Steal shipbuilding and repairing... 0-3 71-2 66-9 109-7 133-7 103-0 88-7 96-8 
Heating appliances................ 0:5 100-4 105-2 123-4 139-4 124-9 110-7 106-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-6 93-4 99-6 142-3 185-2 150-2 121-1 102-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
BC CG isaac fae a seas apres ekaas cxoratericenger aie 0-4 76-3 78-2 100-4 115-4 120-4 92-6 99-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 86-8 87-8 98-2 114-6 117-6 104-8 104-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1:6 98-7 101-8 130-6 135-7 123-6 110-2 106-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1°3 123-2 124-6 135-6 149-4 133-7 105-0 100-9 
Miscellaneous. oc! i. cess ccccccesces 0-5 105-8 103-2 113-2 113-7 111-9 100-1 104-6 
MOSSTINE 5 dicts. cin tewke resect ners eet 1-8 63°7 42-2 90-9 173-3 139-3 136-3 99-6 
NERPIRIID Sct cocci te re oe cae tee 5-2 107-9 108-2 121-9 128-0 121-2 111-4 106-5 
Coal eee. Qe OA eB SU Seeks 2-8 98-9 98-1 110-5 112-0 110-6 105-8 106-5 
Mataihe Oresie.,, fas das oa odes 1:7 137-1 138-3 148-5 152-7 135-0 121-5 106-9 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
Goal)s.) tects ce Rea ee os lee 0-7 92-2 95-5 120-8 149-7 138-8 118-1 106-9 
Communications 2°8 102-4 104-2 119-9 125-8 114-1 106-2 102-2 
Telegraphs 0-5 104:3 107°5 130-7 132-5 124-5 108-5 105-0 
Telephones 2°3 102-0 103-4 117-2 124-0 111-4 105-5 101-5 
Transportation..................000% 11:8 95-4 95-2 106-0 113-8 113-4 106-5 105-2 
Street railways and cartage........ 2-6 120-6 120-4 126-0 131-7 121-5 106-5 101-8 
Steamrailwayss; adh. ous steslcepa'ee 7:5 89-6 90-3 99-9 108-4 112-6 105-3 104-2 
Shipping and stevedoring............ iho! 92-0 87-6 110-2 117-4 106-9 113-1 115-4 
Construction and maintenance..... 20-0 165-4 164:5 148-8 153-6 137-4 122-1 111-2 
Building....... deravayel ol +. ative rosary tetas 4-5 106-4 112-2 145-3 173-7 136-0 117-7 111-7 
TIIGNWAY oc nica tacos ease cee e tae 12-2 334-0 314-8 242-3 214-8 166-2 193-4 131-0 
Railway. sm. (hI. OCG... Bae. 3°3 77-7 87-7 109-2 106-0 127-4 101-2 103-9 
MORVICES Gh oe ona ae ee woes caer 2-3 117-5 125-5 126-9 131-6 120-8 107-9 99-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-2 113-8 125-9 126-2 132-4 114-9 102-6 95-5 
Professional... 3.2... S20 sls. sinus Ae okt 0-2 123-9 125-8 121-4 119-8 121-5 114:3 101-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-9 121-3 125-0 129-8 134-1 129-5 113-6 103-4 
FAR scoters hotets. Ades Roe De 9-4 122-8 120-8 129-2 130-7 121-3 111-9 103-9 
HRQEOT fest oc cotta tra ecisiars aaete chars 6-8 129-1 126-1 133-5 134-6 124-8 113-0 104-0 
Wiholesslots cls. freee. Vioeockes 2-6 108-6 108-8 119-3 121-8 113-8 109°-9 103-5 
Allindustries........................ 100-0 103-0 103-9 112-9 124-6 118-9 108-8 104-0 


‘The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
otal number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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29,523 persons on their staffs, or 683 more than 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing, on 
the whole, showed a slight reduction, while 
trade, transportation and highway construc- 
tion were more active. Employment was not 
so brisk as at the beginning of November of 
last year, although losses had then been re- 
ported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table II. 


Manufacturing 


Further shrinkage of a seasonal character was 
noted in manufactures, chiefly in the iron and 
steel, lumber and food-canning industries, al- 
though there were also losses in pulp and 
paper, textile, leather, building material, elec- 
tric current, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral works. On the 
other hand, beverage factories registered con- 
siderable advances, and there were also gains 
in rubber works. The 4,778 co-operating manu- 
facturers reported 438,353 operatives, as 
against 453,338 at the beginning of October. 
This decline involved rather fewer workers 
than that shown on November 1 last year, but 
the index was then many points higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, while 
meat-packing plants afforded slightly more em- 
ployment. Statistics were received from 206 
manufacturers, employing 17,766 persons, as 
compared with 18,138 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
Ontario and’ British Columbia, was smaller 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index number was, how- 
ever, a few points higher. 


Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group on November 
1, chiefly in boot and shoe factories in Que- 
bec. The 234 firms furnishing data reported 
17,834 workers, as against 18,499 on October 1. 
Activity was greater than on the same date 
in 1930, when a rather larger decline had been 
noted. 


Lumber and Products—Further contractions, 
involving a smaller number of employees than 
in the autumn last year, were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was, how- 
ever, in less volume than in November, 1930. 
The losses on the date under review took place 
chiefly in rough and dressed lumber mills, but 
vehicle and other plants were also slacker. A 
combined working force of 34,750 persons was 
reported by the 768 co-operating manufactur- 
ers, aS compared with 38,108 at the beginning 
of October. There were important decreases 
in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Practically no change 
in staffs was indicated in musical instrument 
factories, 34 of which reported 1,917 workers. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of November, 1930, when the 
tendency was also upward, but the increase 
was greater. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while chocolate and confec- 
tionery factories showed an advance. The 
forces of the 406 reporting firms aggregated 
31,145 persons, or 2,220 fewer than in their 
last return. Employment declined in Ontario 
and British Columbia; in Quebec very little 
general change took place, while elsewhere 
improvement was indicated. This curtailment 
did not involve nearly so many workers as 
that registered on the corresponding date in 
1930, but the index number was then higher 
than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a large 
decrease in the staffs reported by employers 
in this group, 554 of whom had 56,646 workers 
on their payrolls, as compared with 58,279 at 
the beginning of October. Important reduc- 
tions were recorded in pulp and paper mills 
and in printing and publishing houses. The 
tendency was unfavourable in all provinces 
except Quebec, the greatest losses taking place 
in Ontario. Large contractions had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of November a year 
ago, but the index was then higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a slight increase on November 
1; data were compiled from 42 firms with 
12,228 employees, as against 12,035 in their 
last report. This increase took place in Que- 
bec and Ontario. Employment was at a lower 
level than on November 1, 1930, when a reduc- 
tion had been indicated. 


Textile Products—Thread factories reported 
heightened activity, but the producticn of 
cotton and silk goods, garments and personal 
furnishings and headwear showed a falling-off; 
800 textile manufacturers reduced their pay- 
rolls from 80,622 on October 1, to 79,170 on 
the date under review. The decreases were 
recorded largely in Quebec. A gain had been 
noted at the beginning of November last year, 
when the index was higher than on the date 
under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a considerable gain in employment in 
beverage factories, but other groups in these 
industries showed little general change, accord- 
ing to the 144 establishments furnishing statis- 
tics, which employed 14,646 persons, as com- 
pared with 14,240 on October 1. Most of the 
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advance occurred in Ontario. Practically no 
change had been indicated on the correspond- 
ing date last year, but employment was then 
in greater volume. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.——Contrac- 
tions were recorded in this group, in which 
statements were furnished by 138 plants em- 
ploying 8,199 persons, or 148 fewer than in 
their last report. Activity was less than in 
the autumn of 1930, when an increase had been 
reported. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building material 
plants, chiefly in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces; employment generally was 
‘at a lower level than on November 1, 1930. 
The forces of the 180 employers from whom 
information was received declined by 987 
persons to 10,315 at the beginning of -No- 
vember. 


Electric Current—Employment in tthe pro- 
duction of electric current showed a con- 
traction, 284 workers being released from the 
forces of the 94 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 15,862 persons. Similar. de- 
clines had been indicated in this industry on 
November 1 last year, when the index was 
fractionally higher. 


Electrical Appliances.—Curtailment was re- 
ported in electrical apparatus works, 82 of 
which had 14,748 employees, or 196 fewer than 
in their last report. This falling-off was less 
than that noted on the same date last year, 
but employment was then in greater volume. 


Tron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, automobile and machinery divi- 
sions of the iron and steel group registered 
greatly reduced employment, while there were 
smaller losses in the heating appliance, struc- 
tural iron and steel, boiler, engine and tank 
and foundry and machine shop groups. State- 
ments were received from 737 manufacturers 
whose payrolls aggregated 89,334 persons, as 
compared with 92,992 in the preceding month. 
Employment declined in all except the Prairie 
Provinces, the losses in Ontario being most 
noteworthy. The curtailment indicated at the 
beginning of November last year was not as 
pronounced, but employment then was de- 
cidedly more active than on the date under 
review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Producis.——Data tabu- 
lated from 122 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 15,231 
workers, or 437 less than on October 1. 
Losses were registered in smelters and refin- 
eries and in lead, tin, zinc and copper works. 
Employment was slacker than on the same 
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date of 1930, when smaller losses in personnel 
had been reported. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic 
mineral product factories, 98 of which released . 
143 persons, bringing their staffs to 12,152 at 
the beginning of November. Establishments 
in Ontario reported most of the reduction. 
The index was lower than on November 1, 
1930, although the curtailment had then in- 
volved a larger number of persons. 


Logging 

Statistics were tabulated from 228 firms 
employing 17,293 men, or 5,887 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was rather 
greater than that reported on November 1, 
1930, but employment then was more active 
than on the date under review, when it was, 
in, fact, at a lower level than at the beginning 
of November in any other year on record. 
The greatest increases on the date under re- 
view occurred in the Maritime Provinces. 


Mining 

Coal-mining. afforded slightly more employ- 
ment, while other non-metallic mineral and 
metalic ore mines were slacker. Statements 
were compiled from 224 mine operators, with 
48,404 employees, or 153 fewer than in their 
last report. Of the total employees recorded 
on the date under review, 26,223 belonged 
in the coal-mining, 16,032 in the metallic ore 
and 6,149 in the non-metallic mineral group. 
Large additions to staffs had been indicated 
on November 1, 1980, and the index then was 
above its level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed a sea- 
sonal decrease in employment; the companies 
and branches making returns had 26,560 work- 
ers on their payrolls, a loss of 452 since 
October 1. Conditions were not so good as 
on November 1, 1980. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was 
practically no change in employment in local 
transportation, according to 163 firms whose 
staffs aggregated 24,661 at the beginning of 
November. Small losses in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces were offset by similar gains 
in Ontario and British Columbia. Activity 
was less than on the corresponding date in 
1930, when the unfavourable movement was 
more marked. 
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Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 102 employers in the railway operation 
group, in which their payrolls decreased by 
028 persons to 70,367 on November 1. De- 
clines were recorded in the Eastern Provinces, 
~Quebee and Ontario, but the Western Prov- 
inces reported heightened activity. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk as in the autumn of 
1930, although much more pronounced con- 
tractions had then been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was noted in water transportation, 86 com- 
panies employing 15,928 workers, as com- 
pared with 15,142 in the: preceding month. 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported greater employment, while there were 
losses in the Maritime Provinces. Curtail- 
ment was shown on November 1 last year, but 
the situation was then more favourable. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was an important decrease 
in building, 2,347 persons being let out from 
the forces of the 712 co-operating contractors, 
who had 42,197 employees, a number con- 
siderably less than that reported by the firms 
making returns at the beginning of November, 
1930; the losses then indicated had, however, 
exceeded those noted on the date under 
review. The largest declines took place in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Highways—W ork on highways and streets 
increased considerably, owing to the unem- 
ployment relief works undertaken in most of 
the provinces. Curtailment in ithis group is 
usually indicated during the autumn; the 
index at the beginning of November was 
higher than in any previous year for which 
data are available. Statements were tabulated 
from 364 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
114,722, were larger by 7,602 persons than on 
October 1. All provinces except Quebec 
shared in the upward movement. 


Railways—Further curtailment of railway 
construction work was recorded, especially in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The forces 


of the 43 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents furnishings returns declined from 
34,386 persons on October 1, to 30,561 at the 
beginning of November. This _ shrinkage 
exceeded that registered on the corresponding 
date in 1930, when the level of employment. 
was considerably higher. 


Services 


There were continued decreases in the 
personnel of hotels and restaurants, as the 
tourist and vacation season closed while 
activity in laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also declined; 283 firms in the 
service division employed 21,782 persons, as 
against 23,275 at the beginning of October. 
The index was lower tthan on November 1, 
1931, although greater contractions had then 
been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade con- 
tinued upward, 1,311 workers being added to 
the forces of the 836 retail and wholesale 
establishments furnishing returns, whose stafis 
aggregated 87,696. The advance took place in 
the former division. The index, standing at. 
122-8, was some six points lower than on 
November 1, 1930; it was also below the 1929 
level, but was higher than in earlier years of 
the record. Further pronounced gains in 
employment may be expected during the next 
few weeks, in preparation for the Christmas 
and holiday trade. The increases recorded on 
the corresponding date last year gave employ- 
ment to a smaller number of workers. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by tthe firms making returns on the date under: 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 


with consequent variation in the membership. 
upon which the percentage of unemployment. 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza-. 
tions reporting. 

A slight change only in the labour volume 
afforded members of local trade unions was 
indicated at the close of October from the. 
previous month, the percentage of unemploy-- 
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ment standing at 18-3 in contrast with 18-1 
per cent in September. The October percent- 
age was based on the returns received from an 
aggregate of 1,864 labour organizations, whose 
membership numbered 192,603 persons. Rail- 
way car shops, a number of which closed 
during September, throwing many workers 
out of employment, remained idle or prac- 
tically so throughout October, and were again 
an important factor in the unfavourable em- 
ployment movement for the country as a 
whole. Unions in Quebec showed the most 
extensive employment losses due to these 
shut-downs, the Angus Shops in Montreal con- 
tinuing closed throughout the month. In Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia also the trend of employment 
was slightly downward, while Manitoba, New 


the employment losses sustained in September 
due to car shop closings continuing through- 
out October, and at the end of the month 
there was an unemployment increase of 2-1 
per cent over September. Conditions in To- 
ronto also continued quiet, employment re- 
cessions of 2:3 per cent being shown from 
September, and in Regina and Edmonton a 
less favourable situation was indicated during 
October. On the other hand, Saint John 
unions reported an increase in activity of 
over 4 per cent during October, and the 
gain recorded from Halifax was 2:5 per cent, 
while in Winnipeg the expansion noted was 
fractional only. Distinctly unfavourable con- 
ditions were reported by Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, and Vancouver unions as 
compared with October a year ago, and in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Brunswick and Ontario unions indicated some 
improvement in the employment volume avail- 
able. The changes throughout, however, were 
slight. The percentages of unemployment in 
all provinces exceeded those recorded in Octo- 
ber, 1930, when 10-8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in the country as a whole, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia unions all showing appreciable in- 
creases in slackness which were rather gener- 
ally distributed throughout the various trades 
and industries. 

Unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, is tabulated separately each month. 
Vancouver unions at the close of October re- 
ported the largest percentage of idleness of 
these cities used for comparison, which was 
1-6 per cent in excess of that recorded in Sep- 
tember. Montreal unions were next in line, 


Edmonton and Halifax also noteworthy cur- 
tailment of employment was evident. In 
Saint John, however, employment: was in 
greater prevalence than in October a year ago. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1925, to date. The curve dur- 
ing October was a continuation of the up- 
ward course shown in the previous month, 
though the projection was slight. The level 
reached by the curve at the close of the month 
was, however, substantially higher than in Oc- 
tober last year, indicating that unemployment 
was in much greater volume during the month 
reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries, with 505 
unions reporting 558,863 members in October, 
indicated that 21:0 per cent of the members 
were idle on the last of the month, contrasted 
with 20:0 per cent in September. The iron 
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and steel trades remained quiet as in the 
previous month, principally due to the cessa- 
tion of employment in railway car shops, the 
losses sustained by these workers involving 
the greatest number of members. Employ- 
ment for textile and wood workers, bakers and 
confectioners and cigarmakers was also re- 
tarded, and recessions of less than 1 per cent 
were apparent among printing tradesmen. A 
much higher level of activity, however, was 
recorded by pulp and paper makers than in 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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September, and somewhat better conditions 
prevailed for glass, hat and cap, fur, leather, 
garment, and unclassified workers and metal 
polishers. Compared with the situation in the 
manufacturing industries during October, 1930, 
when 10-7 per cent of the members reported 
were without employment, iron and _ steel 
workers registered the most extensive reduc- 
tions in activity during the month surveyed, 
and in the printing trades also fair-sized re- 
cessions occurred. Contractions of lesser mag- 
nitude, though noteworthy, were reflected by 
garment, textile, and wood workers, and the 
situation also declined for metal polishers, 
glass and fur workers, paper makers, bakers 
and confectioners, and cigar makers. Unclassi- 
fied workers, however, were afforded a much 
greater volume of employment than in Octo- 
ber last year, and considerable improvement 
in conditions was shown by hat, cap and 
leather workers. 

Stationary employment conditions prevailed 
in the mining industry as a whole, during both 
September and October, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 6:2 in each month. Fluc- 
tuations, however, occurred in the various 
provinces, Nova Seotia and British Columbia 
miners showing nominal curtailment: of activ- 
ity from September, which was counteracted 
by improvement in the Alberta mines. Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia unions 
all combined to effect an unfavourable em- 
ployment balance for the mining group in 
Canada as compared with Octcber last year 
when 1:9 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, Alberta unions showing a decided 
falling off in employment during the month 
reviewed, with moderate curtailment in Nova 
Scotia, while in British Columbia a small em- 
plyment percentage was recorded, in contrast 
with a fully engaged situation in October, 1980. 
Besides the members entirely out of work in 
the coal mining industry a considerable num- 
ber were reported on short time. 

The building and construction trades during 
October continued slack, with a slight increase 
in idleness over September, as was indicated 
by the reports received from 262 unions of 
building tradesmen embracing 25,931 members. 
Of these 12,898 were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 49-7 as 
compared with 47-5 per cent in September. 
All trades participated in this slightly down- 
ward employment movement from September, 
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TABLE II—~PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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granite and stone cutters showing the greatest 
percentage increase in slackness, with more 
moderate recessions occurring among carpen- 
ters and joiners, while employment for the 
remaining tradesmen eased off but slightly. 
Heavy contractions of activity were recorded 
in the building trades from October a year 
ago, the percentage of idleness for that month 
standing at 31-5. Hod carriers and building 
labourers alone registered decided advances in 
employment over October last year, while ac- 
tivity for the remaining tradesmen declined 
sharply. 

Shghtly better conditions prevailed for 
transportation workers during October than 
- in the previous month, the 782 unions from 
which returns were tabulated with 66,506 mem- 
bers, showing 10-9 per cent of idleness con- 
trasted with 12-0 per cent in September. 
Steam railway employees, whose returns in- 
cluded over 81 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, navigation workers, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs, all shared in 
this slight employment advance, while among 
street and electric railway employees the trend 
of activity was downward, though the change 
Was nominal only. In the retrogressive em- 
ployment movement shown from October last 
year in the transportation industries, when 6°5 
per cent of unemployment was recorded, the 
recessions were chiefly confined to steam rail- 
way employees, though the level of activity 
was also very slightly reduced for navigation 
workers, street and electric railway employees, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs. 

Small employment advances were shown by 
retail clerks at the close of October, the 5 
unions from which returns were tabulated, 
with 1,246 members, showing 2-8 per cent of 
idleness in contrast with 3-6 per cent in Sep- 
tember. A slight drop in the volume of work 
afforded was manifest from October last year 
when only 1 per cent of the membership in- 
volved was reported idle. 

Among civic employees 2°2 per cent of the 
members registered were without work at the 
close of October, as contrasted with percent- 
ages of 0:3 in September and 0-2 in October, 
1930. The percentage for the month reviewed 
was based on the returns received by the De- 
partment of Labour from 74 associations of 
these workers with a membership total of 
7,840 persons. 
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Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades remained at a low level during October, 
though some slight improvement was noted 
from September, the 134 unions from which 
reports were tabulated, with 6,262 members, 
indicating 19-5 per cent of their members idle 
compared with 20:2 per cent in September. A 
large factor in this favourable situation re- 
corded in October was the improvement shown 
by theatre and stage employees, though among 
stationary engineers and firemen the trend 
was also towards greater employment. On 
the other hand, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and unclassified workers re- 
ported minor contractions of activity. Heavy 
increases in unemployment among stationary 
engineers and firemen were chiefly responsible 
for the adverse employment movement shown 
in the miscellaneous group of trades from Oc- 
tober, 1930, when 13:3 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle, barbers also showing 
nominal curtailment of activity. Unclassified 
workers, on the contrary, reported substan- 
tially improved conditions, and the employ- 
ment tendency for theatre and stage employees 
was upward. Among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees the same percentage of idleness was 
reported in both months being compared. 

Operations for fishermen were largely re- 
stricted during October caused by the closing 
of the halibut season, #he percentage of idle- 
ness standing at 15-6, contrasted with 6-0 per 
cent in hemear a. In October last year a 
high level of activity was maintained, 2-3 per 
cent of the members reported being without 
work. For the month under review returns 
were received from 4 associations of fishermen, 
embracing a membership of 1,280 persons. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 5 unions 
including 824 members in October, reported 
an unemployment percentage of 34:1 at the 
close of the month, contrasted with percent- 
ages of 24°6 in September and 8°6 in Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1928, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1931, showed 
increases in the average daily pincenemes of 
29 per cent and nearly 79 per cent, respectively, 
when a comparison was made with the records 


of September, 1931, and with those of October, 
1930. This large gain, in each instance, was 
due to increased placements in the highways 
division of construction and maintenance, 
where a great amount of work was under- 
taken under the Unemployment and Farm 
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Relief’ Act, sponsored by the Dominion and 
provincial governments. Logging also showed 
a gain over September, but was almost en- 
tirely offset by a nearly corresponding decline 
in manufacturing. Farming also recorded a 
substantial decrease in placements. In other 
groups the adverse change was small. The 
only group, except construction and main- 
tenance, to show a gain in placements over 
those of October, 1930, was farming, where the 
increase registered was traceable to positions 
secured, particularly in the West, under the 
Farm Relief Act. Of the declines shown, that 
in services was the highest, followed by others 
of smaller proportions in logging, manufactur- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


of October, however, the levels attained were 
about 20 points above those recorded at the 
end of the corresponding period a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 68:4 during the first half and 64:6 during 
the second half of October, 1931, in contrast 
with the ratios of 50°5 and 45-1 during the 
corresponding periods of 1930. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 66°6 and 63-7 as 
compared with 48-8 and 43-7 during the cor- 
responding month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during October, 1931, was 
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ing, trade and transportation. The total de- 
clines, however, only amounted to about 20 
per cent of the gain reported in construction 
and maintenance alone. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in rela- 
tion to applications showed a marked upward 
trend during the first half of October, but each 
followed a downward course during the latter 
half of the month under review. At the close 

37867—5 


2,108, as compared with 1,669 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,195 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,174 in eompari- 
son with 3,259 in September, 1931, and with 
2,519 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Oc- 
tober, 1931, was 2,067, of which 1,057 were in 
regular employment and 1,010 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,604 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in October a year ago 
averaged 1,157 daily, consisting of 524 place- 
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ments in regular and 633 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of October, 1931, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 57,490 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 55,789 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 28,524, of which 25,096 
were of men and 3,428 of wolmen, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 27,265. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 49,158 for men and 7,743 for women, a 
total of 56,901, while applications for work 
numbered 85,685, of which 72,423 were from 
men and 138,262 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LODE SE . uetostcer cia seeeies 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
| 7p eerie bate Ste wwe Bs 297,827 95,695 393,522 
TORS ia. eats oe Lee eee 347,165 115,387 462,552 
SSR bat ee ae a 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
LORD Se ties Sete on ks cour 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
POQOSs camieaeie aetvns obit 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
LOST. cache ceo 302,728 112,046 414, 769 
bE oad ie eas Ae aia Ses ie 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1999.2. Sees tess 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
HOBO Barter cm sock aie 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (10 months)...... 143,974 248.461 392, 435 


Nova Scoria 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 35 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and over 45 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 39 per cent more 
than in September and 48 per cent above Oc- 
tober, 1980. The gain in placements over 
October of last year was entirely due to high- 
way construction undertaken in relief of un- 
employment, and the increase in construction 
and maintenance more than offset the declines 
in services, transportation, trade and manu- 
facturing. The changes in other divisions 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: construction and 
maintenance, 682; trade, 43; and services, 398, 
of which 286 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 642 men and 74 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of 193 per cent in the num- 
ber of positions offered through employment 
offices in New Brunswick during October, when 
compared with the preceding month and of 
124 per cent in comparison with the corre- 


sponding month last year. Placements also 
were 199 per cent higher than in September 
and 126 per cent higher than in October, 19380. 
As in Nova Scotia, this large increase in place- 
ments over October of last year was attribu- 
table to work provided on highway construc-. 
tion in relief of unemployment, although the 
building division of construction and main- 
tenance also showed improvement. Services 
was the only group to show any appreciable 
loss. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 23; logging, 20; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,049; and services, 
528, of which 374 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
617 of men and 73 of women. 


(JUEBEC 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
province of Quebec called for over 3 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but 6 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a gain 
of nearly 10 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with September, but a loss of nearly 6 
per cent in comparison with October, 1930. 
There was a decided increase in placements in 
services 1n comparison with October of last 
year and gains were also recorded in manu- 
facturing and trade. These increases, how- 
ever, were more than offset by declines under 
construction and maintenance, logging and 
farming. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 114; logging, 
364; construction and maintenance, 155; trade, 
62; and services, 914, of which 729 were of 
household workers. During the month 797 
men and 660 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 50 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
77 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain algo in 
placements of over 56 per cent when com- 
pared with September and of over 83 per cent 
in comparison with October, 1930. The sub- 
stantial gain in placements over October of last 
year was entirely due to work provided in re- 
hef of unemployment on highway construc- 
tion, as losses were recorded in all other 
groups. Of the declines, those in services, 
logging, and manufacturing were the largest, 
with somewhat smaller reductions in trade, 
farming and transportation. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1931 
Vacancies Applicants es 

ace- 

Regis- Placed Un- ae 

Offices Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred placed same 

during | at end of | during to at end of | period 

period |. period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1930 

DROVRI SCORE. 5 i. Pie Gedy 5 ys oye sig Stas 1,190 29 1,305 1,229 716 453 1,044 167 
MIAIAXe eos, Sak RIS. TN) PSS 334 16 459 319 52 267 699 65 
New Glasgowerss! soe! dacs srcetde- 127 13 132 172 42 79 188 39 
WOM shserk ctotoal Sea Mice a « biceetawn asta¥e 729 0 714 729 622 107 157 63 
New Brunswick..................... 1, 646 9 1,544 1, 643 690 953 841 136 
CRaAthaI. OF oti. .otta eras 485 3 340 485 18 467 252 30 
Moncton RRR, Be) hl RS RS eae 833 3 837 883 631 202 107 39 
PSU JORI.' 5 Wes SOME ee arees Cranes ss 328 3 367 325 41 284 482 67 
Quebec 1,700 97 6,491 2,308 1,457 179 3, 807 1,552 
PRIMOS ST oath acne stearate einen ce as 6 oe 24 0 31 24 24 0 25 23 
eee eA ET, SSR ROL 234 0 454 234 233 1 94 388 
Montreal ...§ cP Abe owe Goma 522 45 3,837 562 396 75 2,960 464 
GUIIE SES ere owes gas tet ace pres atl arated ef deta 573 16 1, 290 1,023 490 84 448 358 
ELOUY TN. See ATE as. 88 28 70 69 67 2 0 52 
ROE DIOOKG: Weis aye ces aaiestacdae cas eucen eae 157 0 551 163 160 4 171 151 
PE MEUO TUIVOLS. 00s cn'e7 9. ok OMe «2 2 102 8 258 233 8 13 109 116 
CPNERTEO itis» casinos saunas. 2 ea 28, 487 283 39, 283 28, 764 9,839 18,126 45, 685 6, 036 
Believille........ Asda datlad: daten ee 105 0 128 105 5 53 663 40 
IBEAntiOrd es. Ne ae Uae sb. Hee week 1,637 0 1,998 1,631 335 1,296 2,787 74 
hatha: nse AU ac oe pares 279 5 422 281 116 165 613 102 
CWopaltar ee. ce Petar te 122 0 171 150 135 15 70 100 
Fort Prances i) ete Pee 266 0 330 266 121 145 COG ME. fees: 
Fort William...... 629 7 616 624 609 15 213 61 
WOLD A pees eee manny eee s CF 438 18 446 447 34 407 904 47 
Hamilton UIE INS PAA: Aas Se eee 889 10 1,396 928 443 413 5,800 190 
Kingston......... 1,336 il 1,510 1,337 269 1,070 1,858 245. 
Kaitehener’: 3.33. 1,042 1 1,405 1,053 203 845 1037 120 
London Ape bc A oe Me SS Ae 1,453 24 1,528 1,471 289 1,139 2,348 199 
Niagara alls... .h4,.0Brascs tasers 124 253 123 77 44 584 68 
INGEEMEISAG oi tee ee. sree aa Saraebeine tera 517 0 439 525 488 35 1,473 181 
Oanaw ati: Peer. Hi. SRT eROEL oo 1,296 0 1,448 1,289 158 Pets 631 70 
OGAWA Tes eee eee a eA as 1,031 49 1,911 1,108 635 294 3,440 645 
IPembprakes cee ees 678 1 795 679 627 52 54 228. 
Peterborough .<.ci eRe «et | eee 109 7 189 124 60 47 294 125. 
Ponte Ami hur «6 rh forts 2 cortes shears 1,014 0 492 999 977 22 3,301 389 
Dts Gatharines, 4; oe pe eee ee 169 10 282 154 78 76 2,129 102 
St. Thomiases bases. Ga. hake 346 4 288 341 62 279 556 87 
SET Taf Te RR em RE HT EE eA NPS 1 322 0 338 322 105 217 654 56 
Sault'Stes Marion i. ney. Seed... 366 1 722 384 284 70 101 23 
Stiationd..26. Gea eee bee 161 0 200 161 93 68 905 18 
RU Viva piaccsrgilh ead > cir nate cine 1a 383 0 566 383 369 14 1,329 316 
MUTATING AS cs eae ees. . Rae hare ore 323 0 345 295 255 40 391 174 
Porontoy.as eccesvO. «Ts yrange 12,699 124 20,348 12,832 2,483 9,954 8,839 2,157 
IWATTSOD scetcye ects Biccac eee cee 753 8 aa 752 53 220 4,125 219 
Manitoba OA. 008i. POSE ane. a 4,582 12 9,309 4,583 1,405 3,127 16,559 1, 084 
Bran dom suiet: Ata Cas ha 368 5 402 363 9 273 1,144 114 
POAAPMIN ee ee cr ete eet oc es 39 0 234 35 19 16 245 31 
Portage la Prairie.............-.+++. 32 0 32 32 32 0 0 34 
WANNIDOS sae 2 oa csnca, Sorter: aan Vda ee 4,093 7 8,641 4,153 1,264 2,838 15,170 905. 
Saskatchewait.?:... 0... ncce.cscesees 2,958 76 3,621 2,893 1,436 1,444 5, 742 1,235 
stove, Oe WiSeeiest | RIOR 179 0 167 174 42 132 157 34 
MGIIOVG ss he ieee cco barns cant 33 0 33 33 33 0 On aie sesieere 
Moose Jaw... Asati tte hee Seen 709 32 725 692 233 446 1,190 297 
NorthrBattictords.2 aan... : gees 186 7 223 179 161 18 58 58 
Prince Albert... tee oe a ear ek 212 13 357 198 It 67 596 130 
COSTE ta a agri: ns aaiaat eines 606 20 693 602 415 187 1,763 306 
Saskatoon. ans5 Sac oeinsa sees Boe 360 0 624 357 233 124 15225 276 
Swit Current... 25.02 ast teak aes 148 4 193 139 79 60 361 31 
Weyburn 393 0 396 386 44 342 169 44 
BYOB KCON co ania Stasi tidind «hates Me Se 132 0 210 133 65 68 223 59 
Alfserta? «.. Ss n... cae teebee tees 6, 734 8 10,171 6,511 4,232 25277 10,714 2, 714 
Walvar ye. torr ec ae tac 2,132 2 4,391 2,030 1,917 121 5,779 629 
Dramhetlorss.2 ot. ods che cok sees Ie 513 1 747 500 362 138 463 209 
WUATWONLON §. ae sie ldoee saatthe Es osieeee 3,161 5 3, 650 3,052 1,673 1,369 3,605 1,565 
Jbfepaal hate tas ee eae Wate OR aS Mee 397 0 834 399 195 204 537 190 
Medicine Hat ier! 622. SoS eee 531 0 549 530 85 445 330 121 
British Columbia...................-. 9, 654 31 13, 961 9,568 8, 749 706 9, 463 1,148 
TaN LOOK ei Bote sc eReg tale ore sists 752 0 760 752 752 0 134 16 
WKeran LOOSE Nie ad +. cL eee 8 SEE 854 0 911 857 848 8 31 133 
WMGLOW HAG, Up Perce geet Se ca sags oe bee 46 0 123 46 38 8 31 58 
INATAIIGOS. sotee as. ade Pia Tee rs 2,020 0 1,997 2,014 1,918 96 199 38 
INGTSON Be cam. «cyanea wis « Siaht astesiaianetg es 730 0 568 742 738 4 535 18 
IN ewe WOStIBIRStGE ., focsiegius cweipeae + 127 0 259 127 77 50 417 29 
[Penticton els. coun Te . Bike 696 0 676 684 639 43 509 72 
EPINCO GGGOLLE, i080 acs aane'e si senee 4 744 " 857 743 743 0 40 12 
IPrMeotVUpEL Uses couse cee te et lose Pate 244 8 156 236 221 15 478 14 
Reveistokes® . doch. jesddiscns ee > 190 4 21 188 17 9 16 2 
IV SHCOM VOL «ch oings crit crcus fees ose se ous ans, OL 2,185 12 6,003 2,092 1,712 270 5,261 573 
WEIGH PF oes de cee cee se. Ses We 248 0 367 269 2 0 55 30 
WiGLOR iad <e: mien as on ee 818 0 1,073 818 615 203 1,757 146 
ATUOPIN CES core cee rig tenet sien 01s eareisis = 56,901 545 83, 685 57,490 28,524 27, 265 93, 855 *14,128 
Mont tos. FOR. OF CRS AES 49,158 169 72,423 48,689 25,096 23, 557 83,915 10, 288 
WOOIOR. J8ky. homies bia des cia sae 7,743 376 13, 262 8,801 3,428 3,708 9,940 , 840 


* 63 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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627; logging, 249; farming, 586; transportation, 
112; construction and maintenance, 22,176; 
trade, 317; and services, 3,844, of which 2,293 
were of household workers. There were 8,386 
men and 1,453 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Octo- 
ber was over 27 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and nearly 56 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 29 per cent higher than in Sep- 
tember and nearly 58 per eent above October, 
1930. There was a large increase in place- 
ments over October of last year in construc- 
tion and maintenance, due to relief work pro- 
vided on highway construction. This gain, 
however, was partly offset by declines in all 
ether groups except farming, where a small 
improvement was recorded. The only decline 
of importance was in services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
39; farming, 622; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,487; trade, 107; and services, 1,244, of 
which 1,080 were of household workers. There 
were 1,018 men and 387 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October, were 25 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
3 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of nearly 22 per cent when compared 
with September and of nearly 4 per cent in 
comparison with October, 1930. Fewer place- 
ments were made in services, trade, transpor- 
‘tation and manufacturing than during October 
last year, but these losses were offset, in part, 
by gains in construction and maintenance and 
farming. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Plaeements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 25; farming, 
725; mining, 34; transportation, 34; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,183; trade, 55; and 
services, 821, of which 508 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was secured 
for 1,117 men and 319 women during the 
month. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 
nearly 18 per cent more workers than those 
received during the preceding month and near- 
ly 66 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were 
nearly 13 per cent higher than in September 
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and over 60 per cent in excess of October, 1930. 
The gain in placements over October last year 
was due to relief work on road construction, 
although farm placements were also consider- 
ably higher and a small gain was reported in 
logging. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services and manufacturing were 
largest, but were not of sufficient importance 
to offset to any appreciable degree the gains 
mentioned above. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 27; logging, 
102; farming, 2,223; mining, 264; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,192; and services, 631, 
of which 420 were of household workers. There 
were 3,963 men and 269 women placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There was a gain of over 49 per cent in the 
number of ‘positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during: Octo- 
ber, when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 243 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 49 per cent higher than 
in September and nearly 239 per cent above 
October, 1980. The substantial gain in place- 
ments over October of last year was due to 
work on highway construction provided in re- 
lef of unemployment, as construction and 
maintenance was the only group to show any 
improvement. None of the declines, however, 
were large, the majority being in services, 
transportation, logging and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 155; logging, 74; farming, 68; con- 
struction and maintenance, 8,446; and services, 
629, of which 395 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 8,556 men 
and 193 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 28,524 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,903 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 197 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 184 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 13 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 
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The movement of labour from Ontario 
centres during October was entirely to points 
within the province and included the transfer 
of 94 workers. Of these, the Sudbury office 
was instrumental in the transportation of 9 
highway eonstruction cooks and 2 clerks to 
Port Arthur, and of 5 bushmen, 2 mine labour- 
ers, 3 cookees, one clerk, one teamster and one 
mill watchman to employment within the 
Sudbury zone. From North Bay 6 general 
labourers and 10 loggers were carried at the 
special rate to Cobalt and 11 bushmen to 
Timmins, which zone also received 20 bush- 
men from Cobalt and one bushman from 
Fort William. The Fort William office in ad- 
dition shipped one rigger and one carpenter 
within its own zone. The balance of this 
movement was from Port Arthur, 16 bushmen 
and 4 carpenters travelling to points within 
the territory covered by this city office. 

The Manitoba offices issued 36 certificates for 
reduced transportation during October, 25 of 
which were granted to persons going to pro- 
vincial points and 11 to other provinces. The 
Winnipeg office was responsible for the trans- 
fers provincially of 2 farm housekeepers and 
2 hotel waitresses to Brandon, one cook, 2 
waitresses, and one farm domestic to Dauphin, 
and of 14 farm hands and 2 highway construc- 
tion labourers to centres within the Winnipeg 
zone. ‘To a point within its own zone Dau- 
phin despatched one domestic. Of the per- 
sons proceeding outside the province, 3 farm 
hands, one housekeeper and one hotel cook 
were carried to Port Arthur, and 5 farm hands 
and one farm housekeeper to various rural 
centres in Saskatchewan, all travelling on cer- 
tificates issued at Winnipeg. 
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From Saskatchewan centres the labour 
movement during October was provincial only 
and comprised the transfer of 4 persons. Of 
these the Saskatoon office despatched one 
highway construction foreman and one farm 
housekeeper, and Regina one teacher and one 
construction labourer to employment within 
their respective zones. 

Transfers from Alberta centres during Octo- 
ber were 43 in number, 41 provincial and 2 
interprovincial. The latter were of a farm 
hand and a farm domestic who travelled from 
Edmonton to the Saskatoon zone. The pro- 
vincial movement was entirely from Edmon- 
ton, from which centre 2 farm hands were 
conveyed to Drumheller and 20 farm hands, 
11 railway construction bridgemen, 2 highway 
construction labourers, one survey man, one 
cookee, one miner, one cook, one farm house- 
hold worker and one waitress to situations 
within the Edmonton zone. 

At British Columbia offices 20 persons se- 
cured certificates for reduced transportation 
during October, all to provincial points. Of 
these 12 were labourers travelling to centres 
in the Penticton zone on certificates issued at 
Nelson. The Penticton zone, in addition, was 
the destination of 2 bakers and one hotel 
waitress transferred from Vancouver. Receiv- 
ing certificates also at Vancouver, 4 carpenters 
and one hotel worker proceeded to situations 
within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 197 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during October 89 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 55 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 47 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 2 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During October, 1931 


The estimated value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during October was $8,713,402; 
this was a decrease of $1,609,012, or 15-6 per 
cent, as compared with the September total 
of $10,322,414, and of $4,043,000, or 31-7 per 
cent, as compared with the aggregate of $12,- 
756,402 for October, 1930. The cumulative 
total fer the elapsed ten months of 1931 ($95,- 
611,669) was also lower than the average for 
the same period in the eleven years, 1920-1930; 
in connection with these data, however, it 
should be noted that there has also been a 
very decided decline in the wholesale costs of 
building materials, the Bureau’s index having 
fallen from 154:°4 per cent of the 1926 base in 
the first ten months of 1920 to 83-0 per cent 
in the months January-October of the present 
year, a decline of 46 per cent. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 900 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $4,500,000, and about 3,000 permits for 
other buildings valued at almost $3,800,000. 
In addition, Brantford, Saskatoon and Prince 
Rupert reported the authorization of under- 
takings classed as engineering projects valued 
at $32,246, $300,000 and $100,000, respectively. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 800 dwellings and 2,000 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $3,200,000 and $5,900,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan recorded in- 
creases of 49-0 per cent and 479°8 per cent, 
respectively, in the value of authorized build- 
ing as compared with September, 1931. The 
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greatest decrease in this comparison was that 
of $908,816 or 20-2 per cent in Quebec. 

In the comparison with October, 1930, there 
were gains of 184-2 per cent and 40-1 per cent 
in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, respective- 

ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 























Cities October, | November,| October, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Pd— 
Cnarlottetown fee OG Rane So rata 2,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 267,010 179,207 93,942 
“al IE Dir Qety gnetapmanepe in ceee 257, 798 172,512 80,342 
New Glasgow...... 6, 700 1,278 5,090 
SSYGNGY. esate Ge 2,512 5,420 8,510 
New Brunswick..... 64, 853 841, 469 168, 663 
Fredericton......... 17,000 15,890 il 
eMonctoni ho suites 12,920 81,900 124,975 
ESalnti coun... oe. . aan 34, 933 743 , 679 43, 688 
Quebec.............. 8,585,585 | 4,494,401 5, 782,398 
*M ontreal—* Maison- 
MOUVO cs wont sc cite 3,129,122 | 3,374,719 5, 238, 888 
*Quebecee sea ...e 365, 093 1, 053, 702 297,815 
Shawinigan Falls... 1,540 3,675 10,000 
*Sherbrooke......... 67,500 24,100 52,100 
*Three Rivers....... 8,550 16, 755 19,695 
*Westmount......... 13, 780 21,450 163,900 
Ontario: Ne, Fe 2,939,938 | 3,601,595 4,367,180 
Belleville........... , 935 8,650 26, 850 
SBrantiord 26... yas 48,291 29,048 56, 100 
Chatham’. 3.0: = 6, 05 925 32,816 
*Fort William....... 30,150 21,850 14,300 
BG Ie RI ce 2,440 77,525 9,778 
*Guelphoisie, 2A, . 15,413 19,135 35, 681 
“Hamilton: -492se he 205, 450 226, 600 451,550 
SKIN gStOns sso assis 24,739 30,399 51,537 
*Kitchener.:.:...... 67,167 40, 535 172, 243 
*Londonetis. 3. bus. 84, 700 122,520 105,880 
Niagara Falls....... 29,045 1,420 66,448 
shawa see tas. 1,030 16,585 11,005 
AOAC een Ses 2 Se 160, 640 74,015 227,520 
Owen Sound........ é 6,450 il 
*Peterborough....... 31,850 8,555 26,780 
*Port Arthur........ 80, 236 79,870 8,550 
*“Stratfords*. 000 14,810 31,915 11,885 
*St. Catharines...... 69, 285 35,950 104,147 
St. homas, #2 4,750 2,205 7,600 
MaMa rs kee 15,404 13,308 51,739 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 10,517 21,380 57,074 
S MOTONtO. 6.4. os. on 1,595,827 | 2,179,480 2,061,078 
York and East 
Tork Townships. 337, 187 483 , 030 605 , 629 
Welland... 3 .s..... 12,349 48, 582 28,375 
“Wihdsor... 2) see 22,067 4,370 30, 180 
East Windsor..... 590 750 12,900 
Riverside..... 450 1,200 11,125 
Sandwich......... 875 625 34, 750 
Walkerville....... 43, 000 5,000 r 
Woodstock......... 6,691 9, 768 20,660 
Manitoba............ 199, 58 204, 752 464,300 
*~Brandonencgchy oa 2,162 75152 9,200 
St. Boniface........ 8,020 5, 200 14, 250 
*Winnipeg........... 189, 400 192,400 440, 850 
Saskatchewan....... 886,510 152,920 632, 755 
*Moose Jaw.......... 125 18, 900 400,275 
FReving. %:.).5 see 519,210 39,525 124,090 
*Saskatoon.......... 367,175 94,495 108,390 
Alberta............... 269, 403 332, 888 415,517 
fWalearyii. .. 4282 154, 165 141,184 256, 933 
*Edmonton.......... 90,710 99,970 102,035 
Lethbridge......... 21,928 90, 144 54,554 
Medicine Hat....... 2,6 1,590 1,995 
British Columbia.... 500,521 515, 182 829, 647 
Kamloops.......... 9,255 6,7 9,345 
Nanaimo........... 200 2,375 8,790 
*New Westminster. . 23,796 24,480 28,850 
Prince Rupert...... 103, 885 3,290 7,554 
*Vancouver.......... 323,875 449 335 690,595 
North Vancouver 6,090 725 9,210 
WV ACLOVIA oa. 33,420 28, 232 75,303 
Total—61 cities.....| 8,713,402 | 10,322,414 12,756, 402 
*Total—35 cities..... 8,051,621 } 9,496,307 | 11,631,465 


ly; the other provinces recorded declines, that 
of $2,196,813 or 38-0 per cent in Quebec being 
most pronounced. 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver showed decreases in comparison with both 
September, 1931, and October, 1930. Of the 
other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Frederic- 
ton, Sherbrooke, Fort William, Peterborough, 
Port Arthur, Walkerville, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Prince Rupert reported increases over Sep- 
tember, 1931, and October, 1930. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1931.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first ten 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926=100). 


Fl —@@D@!__=Rai@_$l_hLL_OO-™—_ 


Average 

Indexes of 

Indexes wholesale 

Value of Value of of value prices of 

permits permits | of permits| building 

Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 

October first ten first ten first ten 
months months months 

(1920=100)} average 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

19314 8,713,402} 95,611,669 89-7 83-0 
1930525... 12,756,402] 139,117,752 130-6 93-3 
19707). 18, 073,378} 204, 084, 467 191-5 99-6 
1928...... 21,558,085) 187,179,719 175-7 97-9 
LPH ORC Ree 18,848,019] 160, 000, 554 150-2 96-8 
1926-025 9 14, 738,402] 134,902,338 126-6 ° 100-4 
192550. 11,312,644] 109,678,825 102-9 104-0 
bey eee 13,089,588} 109,906,921 103-2 107-7 
1 ea peal 9,999,187] 118,319, 159 111-0 111-7 
192206... 10, 737,525] 127,515,975 119-7 108-6 
1 4 CB Re 10,491,228] 99,064,670 93-7 125-2 
1820" 2% 10,401,041) 106,547,319 100-0 154-4 


The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 31°3 per cent lower than in 1930, 
and was also less than the eleven-year average 
of $136,028,700, while the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 


were much lower than in any other year since 
1920. 





The Ontario Council of Women recently 
called the attention of the provincial govern- 
ment to an alleged gap in the legislation for 
the protection of children employed in non- 
industrial undertakings in the province. Atten- 
tion was called in particular to the practice of 
keeping young persons at work in stores for 
excessively long hours on Saturdays, on days 
before holidays, and during Christmas week. 
The Hon. Dr. J. D. Monteith, Minister of 
Public Works and Labour, promised that an 
investigation of the subject would be made 
by the government, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


| ( admacenane reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
October, 1931, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


Within a fortnight of the departure of 
sterling from the gold standard on September 
21 there was an improvement in employment, 
which continued throughout October. 

There was a marked improvement in em- 
ployment in all the textile industries and par- 
ticularly in cotton and wool. Employment 
also improved in the mining and metal manu- 
facturing industries, in general engineering, 
motor vehicle and metal goods manufacture, 
and in the clothing, boot and shoe, glass, and 
paper trades. 

The seasonal decline continued in building, 
public works contracting, hotel and boarding 
house service, and in the distributive and 
transport industries. 

The improvement in employment occurred 
mainly in the Midlands and Northern divisions 
of England, and to a slighter degree in Wales 
and Scotland, but in all these areas employ- 
ment was still very bad. It also remained very 
bad, though showing an improvement, in 
Northern Ireland. In London and _ the 
Southern areas employment showed a decline, 
mainly of a seasonal nature, but it was still 
moderate, and much better than in other 
areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at October 26, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 21:9, 
as compared with 22-6 at September 21, 1931, 
and with 18-5 at October 27, 1980. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at October 26, 
1931, was 18-1, as compared with 17-4 at 
September 21, 1931; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 3:8 as compared with 


5:2. For males alone the percentage at 
October 26, 1931, was 23-6, and for females 
17:5; at September 21, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 23-7 and 19-7. 

At October 26, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 2,127,943 wholly unem- 
ployed, 482,553 temporarily stopped, and 115,- 
596 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,726,092. This was 85,523 less than a 
month before, but 488,591 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,044,853 men, 
70,634 boys, 557,150 women, and 53,455 girls. 

The 2,127,943 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,412,880 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied the 
full contributions condition for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit; 604,550 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 110,510 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,932,085, in- 
cluded 284,628 men, 7,084 boys, 56,140 women 
and 3,685 girls, who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 26, 1931, 
was 2,792,320. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
the changes in employment and pay-roll totals 
in October, 1931, as compared with September, 
based on returns made by 48,434 establish- 
ments in 15 major industrial groups, having in 
October 4,603,617 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $103,983,267. 

Three of the 15 industrial groups surveyed 
reported gains in employment and earnings 
over the month interval. Anthracite mining 
reported a large increase in number of workers 
combined with a much greater increase in pay- 
roll totals, while both bituminous coal mining 
and retail trade showed substantial gains in 
each item. 

In the remaining 12 industrial groups in 
which decreased employment was reported, de- 
creases of 2°3 per cent or less were shown in 
the following groups: crude petroleum pro- 
ducing; telephone and telegraph; power, light, 
and water; electric-railroad operation; whole- 
sale trade; hotels; laundries; and dyeing and 
cleaning. The decreases in employment in 
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the manufacturing, metalliferous mining, and 
quarrying industries were slightly larger, and 
the canning industry showed the usual large 
seasonal decrease in employment in October, 
due to the ending of the vegetable canning 
season. The combined total of these 15 in- 
dustrial groups shows a decrease of 2:7 per 


cent in employment from September to 
October, and a decrease of 0-9 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour, approximately 6,200,- 
000 wage earners were unemployed in the 
United States on November 18. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘Pee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lapour Gazerts, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
emploved shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 


since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
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shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 


military and naval forces, Royal Canadian | 


Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letters boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown toe 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 


the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which ° 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 
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The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


DEPARTMENT oF Marine 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a quarantine launch for 
William Head, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Walkems Shipyard, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 25, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $32,044. A General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract calling for 
the observance of fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the application of the eight-hour 
day. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of pump house and sump wells 
at the Royal Canadian Air Force Training 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Quinte Construction Co., Trenton, Ontario. 
Date of contract, November 9, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $3,850. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


a ————————————SBBE———_——————————— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers... 0 45 8 
Poamberers ii.) SO EME 2c) 1 00 8 
ODGOTS bi). ie bleu txcdtete-s 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
‘Ordinary labourers................ 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel)........... 0 60 8 
Tleetrictans) i. «ice eeu scale baleEe. 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters..... eats 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
‘Concrete workers..........0....00- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal labourers.............. 0 45 8 
‘Structural ironworkers............. 0 90 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart........ iets 0 60 8 
‘Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
Truck driver.......... sere tie Siccaveene 0 45 8 


Reconstruction of the Armoury, Woodstock, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. Armstrong 
Bros., Perth, N.B. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 7, 1931. Amount of contract, $29,990, A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Concrete labourers...............0. 0 35 8 
Painters, . RR eee, ee 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters tit riem. Qe eee . By 0 55 8 
HiGetricianss,, dnc 2 Mato mnn-cmet see 0 60 8 
Plasterers cps sscc et eee 0 80 8 
Labourers! 0% ae es . eee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Installation of an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem in Hangar A3, Royal Canadian Air Force 
Training Station, Trenton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,985. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Sprinkler fitter..0 eee oe eee $1 20 8 
Labotrers) A0gi ke 0 40 8 


_—_—- — rrr rrr eee 


Painting metal ceiling of Hangar A2, 
R.C.A.F, Station, Trenton, Ontario. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Harry Onyon, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 11, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $661. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
of wages 
Not less Ne more 


Trade or Class of Labour 








Driver, horse and cart............. 
crete mixer operator....... F ciel 
CRUTIVOE. oor ees eek Ane 


@® 0 00 69 GO 60 00 00 00 00 GO 66 00 GO 60 00 00 00 
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Laying of electric cable, etc., to the Pump 
House, R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Hibbard Bros., Belle- 
ville, Ont. Date of contract, August 3, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,345. The last men- 
tioned fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of an extension of 20” water 
main and services to Hangar A3, R.C.A.F. 
Training Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Quinte Construction Limited, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, August 10, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $2,884. The last men- 
tioned fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
‘contract. 

Heating, plumbing, stucco and_ plastering, 
etc, the Pump House at R.C.A.F, Training 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Quinte Construction Limited, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 6, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $2,750. The last mentioned fair 
‘wages schedule was inserted in the contract. 


Laying of sanitary sewer from Hangars, etc., 
to sewage sump at R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
‘Ont. Name of contractors, Rayner Construc- 
tion Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 26, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,460. The last mentioned fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract, 


Stuccoing exterior walls of Hangar A2, 
R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
of contractors, Quinte Construction Limited, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, July 6, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $2,700. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers...:......... 0 45 8 
PIAStOrers.\. deco eee ane sicibes « aie 1 00 8 
Carpenterssb. cee eo week ee es 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers...............- 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team, horse-wagon......... 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............. 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Blectricians,, t5.<<...canke »aeeraseaee 0 70 8 
Concrete workers.............-05-- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 





Service crossings, King’s Highway, R.C.A.-F. 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Quinte Construction Limited, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 2, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $700. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF PuBLIcC Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to the south ap- 
proach of bascule bridge at Burlington Chan- 
nel, Ontario. Name of contractors, Ontario 
Construction Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 15, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately .$6,19950. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labovr 
not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mabourers. < )...cis oss. teeee cae 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 75 8 
Divers oe. sb es Ceo nea nae 1 25 8 
Drillirunner 4... U8... 3o3 04 shee 0 45 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 85 8 
Binemanccesicnccces 2 eee ee 0 45 8 
Timberman()......5¢.¢60..s0hsteeees 0 50 8 
Concrete finishers, ..........¢.010.016.0.010.0.0 0 75 8 
Team, wagon and teamster........ 1 00 8 
Man, horse and cart................ 0 70 8 
Motor truck driver (5 ton and over) 2 50 8 
Motor truck driver (1 ton and 2)... 1 50 8 


Construction of a public building at Parry 


Sound, Ont. Name of contractor, Michael H. 
Braden, Orillia, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 3, 1931. Amount of contract, 


$49,500 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less | Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete finishers..........+.2+0+6: $0 60 8 
Stonemasonsh.iii ii. ce occ omeatacs 1 00 8 
Stonecutters...... depen es as dee e eee 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-: 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 
Terrazzo layers. vi. >. 2 seneccoe ss 1 00 8 
Marble setters:.: i. 6. .osceee se fees 1 00 8 
"Pile: Setters. it... tak ah dsc sional weds 1 00 8 
Lathers, meotaly.eee eR eeisese rae. 0 70 8 
Plasterers kc. cscs seen 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plectricianhsa st. (A ee ee aeeintad te 0 70 8 
Labourerss) ih. Series sees 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagen..........- 0 75 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 45 8 





Construction of a public building at The 
Pas, Man. Name of contractors, Messrs. Bird, 
Woodall and Simpson, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Date of contract, November 10, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $43,125 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons....... waiceieL met Oo) 8 
rpenters and Joiners............. 0 75 8 
Concrete floaters............eee00- 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 75 8 
Concrete mixers.........s.eeeeeees 0 40 8 
Hlectricians. 28, 200) els heehee 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Hollow tile layers...............-. 1 35 8 
Labourers. t.05.4 bas Codes 0 40 8 
MMOLR ar rica vase aie ek Ce Ee 1 00 8 
Marble setters...........cscceeeeee 1 25 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
PINSLOPANA... 1 oc achat sca 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 75 8 
SEONECULLETS 1: Wamchusasn. face eos 1 25 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
‘Terrazo layers. se eeu dooce. noe. 0 85 8 
Terrazo layers’ helpers............. 0 40 8 
tle Setters: 2... MSietiecs dc nd eBect 1 25 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 70 8 
TEUCK Livers... 54; tes vdecoss coke 0 50 8 





Construction of an extension to the revet- 
ment wall at Owen Sound, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Thunder Bay Harbour Im- 
provement Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 17, 1931, Amount of 
contract, approximately $26,208.10. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Labouters>..3: a ee: a $0 40 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 

ement mixer operator............ 0 55 8 

Diverse sch. sas See. Se 1 25 8 

Diver’s attendantit.®.........<.+. 0 50 8 

DrilUrunier:} eRe eee 0 45 8 

Steam hoist engineer............... 0 65 8 

Eiremsn.- 2.5.65 Me ee 0 45 8 

‘Timberman:s ..... 20h» oactis. ocuaahe 0 50 8 

Concrete finisher.................. 0 60 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Motor truck driver (5 ton truck and 

OVEL) acct AR Eee 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver (1 and 2 ton 

[igh CS) aie DAR ne . Janes ean @ 0 45 8 





Construction of a new roof covering for the 
Armoury at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Richard & E. J. Ryan Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
17, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,600 and 
$8.50 per 100 sq. ft. to be paid for any new 
roof boarding which may be required.. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract. 


as follows:— 


Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less 
than 
per hour 
Carpenters and joiners............- $0 55 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 
Sheet metal helpers................ 0 40 
Roofers (built up felt roofing)...... 0 50 
UAbDOUrers oc mi io ee 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 
Motor truck driver. o..t- oes ~ 0 40 





Grading and paving of the mall, Confeder- 
ation Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. Name of eon- 
tractors, Kendall Brothers (Ontario) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, November 21, 
1931. Amount of contract, $16,720. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of labour 

Not more 
than 

per day 

Asphalt zakers. #9... esses dedes 8 
Asphalt tampers and smoothers.... 8 
Concrete finishers............0..... 8 
Concrete mixer operator.,......... 8 
Road roller engineer............... 8 
Truck driveragycsiews ft. es. 8 
Labourersyse as cece ace ee 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 8 








Reconstruction in concrete of the super- 
structures of the outer ends of the North 
and South Piers, Goderich, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Wm. Bermingham & Son, King- 
ston, Ont. Date of contracts, November 21, 
1931. Amount of contracts, approximately, 
$32,819.50. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contracts as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters. : 35. ae Bs 6 oan ck $0 70 8 
imbermien.. .. sen todenc Gece ae 0 50 8 
Labourers. at} s:@@eee bcc ce ok 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths ..4.camapr kbar. OL 0 60 8 
Stationary enginemen (hoist)...... 0 65 8 
Stationary fireman, a... J0........ 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 40 8 





Construction of a wharf at East Ferry, 
Digby Co. NS. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Halle B, Bigelow, Canning, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 2, 1931.. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,974. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more Not less | Not more 
than than than than 
per per | per er hour er da 
hour dayaqweek Labourers..ic..Wi...cdisecsdiccces 30 40 s 8 . 
Pimberniems: civ rgies soe. Gees $0 423 8 48 Steam shovel engineers............ 1 20 8 
WAT DONT CTE. neces ence ean 0 55 8 48 Steam shovel cranemen..... 0 96 8 
QOparryMen.:......4-.eitt de eres tes 0 40 8 48 Steam shovel firemen....... 0 72 8 
OTS 92.0; hat hs ae 6 ee 0 35 8 48 Driver, team and wagon.... 0 80 8 
Driver, horse and cart............ 0 55 8 48 Steam hoist engineer........ Srake 0 75 8 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 70 8 48 Hiremoen ... a0 sates eee eee 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operators........ 0 80 8 
Truck driversesceecek eee «es 0 40 8 





Contracts in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the interior fittings of the Post Office at 
Welland, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Bert- 
ram Timms, Welland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 22, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,729. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Huntingdon, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, November 
28, 1931. Amount of contract, $900. The “B” 
labour eonditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Supply and installation of post office con- 
veying machinery and related equipment in 
Postal Terminal, Regina, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, General Conveyors, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 21, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $4,500. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of post office con- 
veying machinery and related equipment in 
Postal Terminal “A”, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Canadian Rumely Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 
10, 1931. Amount of contract, $14,900. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Lowering and widening approaches to new 
bridges over Lock No. 15, Old Canal, and 
constructing earth fill approaches to new bridge 
over Lock No. 9, Old Canal, both bridges in 
the town of Merritton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Roy Honsberger, Vineland, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 12, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $1,053. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 





Filling of area at north end of Cross Street 
and the rear of the Reeta Hotel, Welland, 
Ont. Name of contractors, D. G. Bawtin- 
heimer, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $1,215. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
WA OURCTS Bac sic.0.csn comiasientone aie 0 40 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 20 3 
Steam shovel cranemen........ ace 0 96 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 72 8 
Man, team and wagon.............- 0 75 8 
Steam hoist engineer...........6++- 0 75 8 
PITSMEN:.. 602 ee eee ct emcee 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operator......... 0 80 8 
Eruck AvIVOD ys .0. dcaaabnetieenaaee 0 45 8 


Macadamizing of roadway from the Thor- 
old-Allanburg Road to the Thorold Dock, 
Thorold, Ont. Name of contractor, Roy 
Honsberger, Vineland, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 27, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $1,389. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam roller operators............- $0 75 8 
Drill runners. ccce ccna ta nator 0 50 8 
Labourers.......... ae Gane ee accent 0 35 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 80 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 65 8 
Man, horse and Cart..........e.e00- 0 60 8 
Man, team and wagon............+. 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 75 8 
Firemen. .)....% dee aie eet ee ons Wee 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operators..,..... 0 80 8 
"Truck drivers .3.55 on2e% se wees 0 40 8 





Post Orrice DreparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in November, 1931, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
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which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of payment to the workers of fair 
wages, and the performance of the work under 
proper sanitary conditions:— 


Making metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancellers, 


Mritchardhdvews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawas Onte:. 4. os pales dew eee 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
dater, etc. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
Awa, Ot. 7908 Ot. 12. Boe. & 186 50 
Making and supplying Letter Car- 
riers’ Uniforms. hae 


Wolfe Cap Co., Montreal, Que.. 


Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, 
Ont 


4s ae ach ict at Oa Ree 885 06 
Miner Rubber Co., Granby, Que. 1,353 48 
Richelieu Mfg. Co., St. Hyacin- 
the LOU ei hen a ee) 494 10 
R. J. Devlin & Co., Ottawa, Ont. 1,475 00 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, Que. 10,107 76 
Mail Bag Fittings 
F, W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.... 3,140 00 
Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 85 26 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
Lae, COI easton tonal 320 00 
Letter Boxes, ete. 
F. H. Plant Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 740 40 
Capital Brass, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 1,523 58 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
CAVE CLE gc a tent a eee 844 34 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect. though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


GUELPH, ONTARIO.—A MANUFACTURER OF MALT 
SYRUP AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
THE UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND 
Sorr DRINK WoRKERs OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
No. 304 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1929, to 
January 1, 1932. Thirty days notice before ex- 
piration date must be given by either party 
desiring a change. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, but if not, extra men may be employed 
and will be given permit cards by the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages per week: pan operators $33, ship- 
per and fireman $31. repairman and cooper $30, 
brewers $29, helpers $28, assistant shipper and 
1 driver $27, dry operators and yardmen 

6 


In case of lay-off in dull season, men will be 
laid off in rotation for not more than one week 
at a time. 


All disputes which cannot be settled with the. 
proprietor or superintendent will be referred. 
to an arbitration board consisting of two mem- 
bers of each party and a fifth chosen by them 
whose decision will be final and binding. No. 
cessation of work during arbitration proceed- 
ings. 


VANCOUVER AND VzcTORIA, 3B.C.—CrERTAIN 
BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF THE UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL 
AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 300 at VANCOUVER AND LOCAL. 
No. 280 At VICTORIA. 


This agreement, which is in effect from May 
1, 1929, to December 31, 1931, was summarized 
in the Lasour GazettE, August, 1929, as apply-- 
ing to a certain Brewery Company in Victoria. 
The same agreement is also in effect for the- 
same period at Vancouver, B.C., and this ap- 
plies to Local Union No. 300. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Troquots Fats, ONTARTO.—ABITIBI PowER AND: 
PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS. 


This agreement came into effect May 1, 1926, 
to run to April 30, 1927, and from year to- 
year until either party gives notice 30 days. 
before May 1, of any year, and was amended 
on May 1, 1927, to provide for the substitution 
of the 1927 standard wage schedule for the- 
1926 schedule previously in effect. The agree-- 
ment is still in effect except for the wage scale. 
which was amended August 15, 1931, to reduce 
wages approximately five per cent. A similar: 
change in wages has been made in mills oper-- 
ated by the company and its subsidiaries in 
other localities. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to: 
the agreement between the Manitoba Paper 
Company, Limited (a subsidiary of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited) at Pine: 
Falls, Manitoba, and the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers,. 
which was summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1931, page 832, except that the clauses. 
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not affecting paper makers such as the wage 


scale, hours for outside day workers, hours for 


wood handling operations, apprenticeship sys- 
tem in mechanical trades and necessary work 
in case of shutdown of mills, are not included. 

Wages per hour for certain classes from 
August 15, 1931, are: machine tenders $1.15 to 
$1.43; back tenders 98 cents to $1.29; third hands 
76 to 94 cents; fourth hands 59 to 61 cents; 
fifth hands 54 to 56 cents; beater engineers 
$1.16; oilers 56 to 59 cents; rewinder men 77 
cents; rewinder men’s helpers 56 cents. 


Iroquois FAaututs, ONTARIO.—ABITIBI POWER AND 
PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITES 
AND ParER MILL WORKERS, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS. 


This agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1929, to run to April 30, 1930, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, of any year, is still in effect 
except for the wage scale which was amended 
August 15, 1931, to reduce wages approximately 
five per cent. This change in wages is similar 
to that made in mills operated by the company 
and its subsidiaries at Pine Falls, Manitoba, 
and other localities. 

The terms of this agreement other than wages 
are similar to the agreement with the Manitoba 
Paper Company (a subsidiary of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited) at Pine 
Falls, Manitoba, which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, page 832, except that 
the provision for at least four hours pay for 
all day workers called out for Sunday or holi- 
day work and also the clauses relating to wood 
handling operations and necessary work in case 
of shutdown are not included. There is an 
additional clause providing that common 
labourers are to join their respective unions 
after thirty days’ continuous service and the 
rate of wages for them will be set by a con- 
ference between the union or unions and the 
company for a period of three months. 

Wages for certain classes from August 15, 
1931, are: 

Wood room: assistant foreman, knife changer 
and drum operators 58 cents, block pile powder 
man 57 cents, sawyers 46 cents, oilers 43 cents, 
hand knife barker and sulphite chippers 42 
cents. All other employees of wood room with 
the exception of foreman 41 and 40 cents. 
Grinder room: assistant foreman and _ jigger- 
man 60 cents, crankman, oilers and grindermen 
46 cents, floorman and wood pickers 43 cents. 
Sulphite mill: cooks 84 cents (others on salary), 
acidmakers 78 cents, stock runners 71 cents, 
cooks’ helpers 474 to 66 cents, burner men, 
deckers and rotary screenmen 45 cents, oilers 
and cleaners 43 cents. Mixing room: broke 
beaters and mixing men 40 cents. Wet room: 
refinerman, deckers and rotary screenmen and 
oilers 43 cents, screenmen and wet machines 
men 41 cents, truckers 40 cents. Finishing 
Room: checkers 46 cents, finishers and core- 
makers 43 cents; car liners, truckers, wrapper 
cuttens and helpers 41 cents; cleaners 40 cents. 
Steam Plant: engineers 662 to 73 cents, pump 
men 59 to 64 cents, firemen 61 cents, oilers 59 
cents, bunkermen and sweepers 43 cents. Sani- 
tary and fire protection: watchmen 43 cents, 
sanitary crew and cleaners 40 cents. Teaming 


and outside equipment: teamsters 42 cents, 
teamsters’ helpers and labourers 40 cents. 
Stores: storemen 473% to 61 cents, stores labour 
40 cents. Sawmill: machine man 57 cents, la- 
bourers 40 cents. Mechanical: pump repairs 76 
cents, millwrights and digester repairmen 68 
to 71 cents, millwrights’ helpers 56 to 60 cents. 
steam plant repairmen 68 to 71 cents, bullgang 
473 to 52 cents. Machine Shop: machinists 68 
to 83 cents; tinsmiths 68 to 76 cents, black- 
smith 68 to 71 cents, mechanics’ helpers 56 to 
59 cents. Pipefitters: pipefitters 68 to 77 cents, 
pipefitters’ helpers 56 to 60 cents. Electrical: 
motor winder 73 to 854 cents, telephone men 
68 to 81 cents, linemen 68 cents; journeymen 
68, 71 and 76 cents. Bricklayers and masons 
68 to 78 cents, carpenters 68 to 71 cents, 
painters and glaziers 60 to 664 cents, masons’ 
helpers 40 to 56 cents, painters’ and glaziers’ 
helpers 56 to 60 cents. 


PINE Fauus, MANITOBA—MANITOBA PAPER 
CoMPANY (A SUBSIDIARY OF THE ABITIBI 
POWER AND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER Mitt WoRKERS. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 832, was 
amended August 15, 1931, to provide for the 
following changes in wages: a five per cent re- 
duction on all rates over 42 cents per hour 
except that a minimum rate of 70 cents per 
hour for mechanics and machinists will be 
maintained, men previously receiving 42 cents 
per hour will be reduced to 41 cents and no 
change will be made in rates of all men receiv- 
ing 41 cents or less per hour. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HALirax, Nova Scotra——NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, No. 330. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 30, 1931, 
to May 30, 1932, and for such time thereafter 
not exceeding 30 days as may be required to 
negotiate a new agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 714, with the excep- 
tion that no mention is made of the wage rates 
for journeymen. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—ToRONTO DaAtLty NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Locat No. 91. 


The agreement which was previously in effect 
and was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1928, and January, 1926, has been renewed 
for another year, that is until March 31, 1932. 

Wages for journeymen: $47.50 per week for 
work on evening newspapers and $50.50 for work 
on morning newspapers. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—PROPRIETORS OF THIRD 
SHIFT PUBLICATIONS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 
91. 

The agreement which was previously in effect 
and was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1929, page 925, has been renewed for 
another year, that is until March 31, 1932. 

Wages per week for journeymen employed on 
the shift worked between 11 a.m. and 9 p.m:: 
$52.50 per week. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.— ASSOCIATED CLOTHING Manvu- 
FACTURERS AND THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


This agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1922, and was summarized in the Laxsour 
GAZETTE, August, 1922, page 889, has been in 
effect from year to year since with certain 
wage adjustments. The latest renewal was from 
May 1, 1931. It is provided in the agreement 
that either party may give the other notice of 
change ninety days before May 1, of any year. 
The terms of the agreement are similar to those 
of the agreement between this union and a 
certain clothing manufacturer at Toronto, which 
was summarized in the LaABouR GAZETTE, 
October, 1931, page 1139, 


Construction: Buildings and Siructures 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—ToRONTO DISTRICT, ONTARIO 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locau No, 353. 


The agreement which came into effect June 1, 
1929, for a period of three years and which 
Was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 
1929, page 677, and November, 1926, page 1146, 
was amended June 1, 1931, and will remain in 
effect until May 31, 1933. Six months before 
expiration date the parties will appoint repre- 
sentatives to negotiate a new one. The follow- 
ing changes have been made:— 

Hours: 8 per day, five days a week, a 40-hour 
week. 

Overtime: all overtime to be paid double 
time, with the exeeption that men may be 
allowed to work Saturday mornings on emer- 
gency work and that each contractor may em- 
ploy one journeyman on Saturday mornings at 
straight time for repair or maintenance work. 

The division of journeymen into class “A” 
and class “B” is continued. Class “B” men 
are to do residential work only. 

The wage rate of $1.25 per hour for class “A” 
electrical workers which has been in effect since 
June 1, 1930, is continued to May 31, 1932; and 
from June 1, 1932, to May 31, 1933, the rate 
will be $1.35. The rate for class “B” will be 
85 cents per hour to the termination of the 
agreement. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN Mosaic, Marte, 
TERRAZZO FIRMS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, 
MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca No. 2, ONTARIO. 


This agreement covers terrazzo workers, mem- 
bers of the above local union. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and until a new 
agreement is reached. Both parties to meet 
three months before expiration date to draw 
up a new agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day with a 5-day week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: first class terrazzo workers 
$1.10; second class terrazzo workers 95 cents. 

For work out of city, travelling expenses and 
an allowance for board and travelling time dur- 
ing working hours to be paid by employers. 


The number of apprentices allowed to em- 
ployers is limited by the agreement. Appren- 
tices must be between 17 and 20 years of age 
and must be duly indentured. They are to 
serve four years and be given a thorough train- 
ing in all marble, mosaic and terrazzo work. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
35 cents, second year 45 cents, third year 60 
cents, fourth year 75 cents. 

No strike to occur until any dispute has been 
referred to a joint arbitration committee con- 
sisting of representatives of each party. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN TILE AND MANTEL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS 
AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
LocaL No. 2, ONTARIO. - 


This agreement covers tilesetters, members of 
the above local union. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and until a new 
agreement is reached. Both parties are to meet 
three months before the expiration date to draw 
up a new agreement. 

The union will supply tilesetters but if un- 
able to furnish a sufficient number they will 
work with mechanics secured by the contractor 
such mechanics to work under similar conditions. 

The union will not limit the amount of work 
an employee is to do nor limit the use of 
machinery or tools. 


Hours: 8 per day, five days per week, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime: overtime work time and one-half; 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and_ holidays, 
double time. 


Wages per hour: tilesetters, $1.25. 

Each employer may employ one apprentice 
and one additional apprentice for each five 
journeymen regularly employed with a maximum 
of three apprentices. Apprentices must be at 
least 16 years and not more than 17 years of 
age and must be duly indentured. Their appli- 
cation must be approved by the local joint 
arbitration committee. They will serve a term 
of four years including school instruction if 
provided. They are to be given a thorough 
training in all tilesetting work. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 25 cents, 
second year 35 cents, third year 45 cents, fourth 
year 60 cents. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
and there will be no strike before a dispute 
has been brought before this committee. 


Toronto, ONTARTIO.—SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SHEET Metat Workers, Locau No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
ite days’ notice is given before expiration 

ate. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 926, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight on 
other days and on Saturdays until 5 p.m. All 
other overtime or work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
$1.07 per hour. (This is a reduction of 74 
cents per hour from the 1930-1931 rate, but is 
the same as paid in 1929-1930). 
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Apprentices must be registered with the union 
and are not to work outside the shop during 
their first three years except under journey- 
man’s supervision as provided in the previous 
agreement, but all other clauses relating to 
apprentices are omitted from this agreement. 


Niagara FALLS, ONTARIO.—THE BurILpers Ex- 
CHANGE MASTER CARPENTERS AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF \CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LocaL No. 713. 


The agreement which was to be in effect May 
1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, and which was sum- 
marized in the LaBour GaZzeTTe, June of this 
year, page 710, has been amended to provide for 
a wage rate of 90 cents per hour from Novem- 
ber 1, 1931 to April 30, 1933. (This is a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per hour.) 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—MASTER CARPENTERS 
AND THE UNITED BRoTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 38. 


Agreement (made following the strike which 
was reported in the Lasour GazettE, July, 1931, 
page 761) to be in effect from May 1, 1931, to 
April 30, 1932. This agreement is the same as 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1929, page 806, 
and July, 1928, page 787, with the following 
exception:— ; 

The wage rate for journeymen carpenters is 
90 cents per hour. (This is a reduction of 10 
cents per hour.) 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
WorkinG RULES AND WAGE SCALE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS, Loca No. 865. 


This schedule has been in effect since May 1, 
1930, and is verbally accepted by certain em- 
ployers. 


Union representatives may visit job stewards 
but not interfere with the work. 


Hours: 8 per day except on construction 
jobs when hours are 10 per day. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all overtime 
and for work on Sundays and holidays. 


Wages per hour for stationary engineers: 
second class job 75 cents, third class job and 
licence 65 cents, fourth class job and licence 60 
cents. 

Wages per hour for hoisting engineers on con- 
struction: steam shovels $1.20; engineers 1n 
charge of cranes, drag lines, clam shells, orange 
peels, derricks, pile drivers 85 cents; engineers 
on all other machines used in construction as 
skip hoists, concrete mixers, air compressors, 
pumps, stone crushers, dinkey locomotives, 
street rollers and all other boilers used on con- 
struction 75 cents. 


Catgary, ALBERTA.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ AS- 
SOCIATION AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS, 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 2, ALBERTA. 


The agreement which came into effect April 1, 
1929, for a period of one year and which was 
summarized in the Lasour GazerrTe, May, 1929. 
page 536, is still in effect. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
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Wages for journeymen and 


bricklayers 
masons: $1.45 per hour. 


VANCOUVER AND District, B.C——-Wacr SCALE 
AND WorKING RULES OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Loca: No. 115. ). * 


The wage scales and working rules for Locals 
844 and 46A were both summarized in the 
LABpour GAZETTE, November, 1930, page 1334. 
These two locals have since amalgamated and 
formed one local, number 115. 


This scale for Local 115 came into effect 
ae 1, 1931, and is in effect subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 


All men to be hired through union headquar- 
ters whenever possible. The business agent will 
be allowed on any job where union members 
are employed. Union members will not in- 
struct as operators any men who are not union 
members. Union firemen will be employed with 
union engineers. If a member of the union is 
discharged for enforcing these rules and scale, 
no union member will work for such employer 
until redress is made. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except for work outside a 25 mile radius 
of Vancouver when 48 hours shall be a week’s 
work. When members are required to raise 
steam before the regular work day, a minimum 
of one hour’s time will be allowed. On jobs 
where two or more shifts are employed, 7% 
hours will be a day’s work and be paid for 
8 hours. 


Overtime: double time. All work between 
Saturday noon and Sunday midnight double 
time except for shift work. Double time for 
work on holidays. 


For work out of city, transportation and 
travelling time up to 8 hours per day will be 
paid by employers. 


Where a member is required to wait for 
material or other reasons, beyond his control 
he will be paid full time for waiting. 


Wages per day: hoisting steel $10; clam shell, 
orange peel, pile drivers, loco cranes, aerial cable 
wavs, derricks and scraper $9; tower hoists, 
snubbers, road roller, compressors (oil and elec- 
tric) $8; firemen and oilers $5.50; all unspeci- 
fied work $7. Wages per day on dipper dredges: 
engineers $10, cranesmen $8, firemen $5.50, chief 
engineers $7. Wages per day on shovels and 
drag lines to apply on all eontract jobs within 
a radius of 25 miles of Vancouver; engineers 
$10, cranesmen $8, firemen $6.50, oilers on power 
shovels $5.50. Wages per month on all con- 
tract jobs outside a radius of 25 miles of Van- 
couver: engineers $250, cranesmen $200, firemen 
$160, watchmen $140. 


Vicrorta, B.C——-MAstTeR PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTeRS, LocaL No. 324. 


The agreement which came into effect Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929, to remain in effect subject to 30 
days’ notice was summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazerre, August, 1929, page 927. Both parties 
verbally agreed to a wage rate of $1 per hour 
(a reduction of 124 cents per hour) from May 
1, 1931. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Saint JoHN, N.B.—Various SreamsHie Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 273, 


Agreement to be in effect from November l, 
1931, to October 31, 1932, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives notice 
30 days before October 31, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, December, 1930, page 1456, with minor 
changes in certain clauses, 

The regular wage rate remains at 70 cents 
per hour day and night for handling general 
cargo and 80 cents for handling bulk cargoes. 
The regular hours are the same as before, that 
is 9 per day except for the Saturday afternoon 
holiday from June 1, to September 30, 


Saint Joun, N.B.—Various Steamsure Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 810 (Coan 
HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1931, to Oetober 31, 1932, and from year to year 
until either party gives notice 30 days before 
October 31, of any year. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, January, 1931, page 94, with minor 
changes in certain clauses, 

The regular wage rate remains at 80 cents 
per hour for day work and $1 for night work, 
with a 9-hour day. 


Saint JoHn, N.B.—Various SreamsHre Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 1039 (Stram- 
SHIP Horse AND CaTTie Firrers, SEALERS, 
LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from “November yy 
1931, to October 31, 1982, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before October 31, of any year. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABoUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1931, page 94, with minor 
changes in certain clauses. 

The regular wage rate remains at 65 cents per 
hour for day work and 973 cents for night work, 
with a 9-hour day. 





Social Policy of the Co-operative Movement 


The Central Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, following a conference 
held at Paris recently, issued a statement of 
co-operative principles, which it was suggested 
might be so extended in their application as 
to provide a practical cure for the economic 
depression :— 

“The Central Committee of the I.C.A. as- 
sembled at Paris in the presence of the un- 
paralleled economic crisis which the failure 
of the competitive capitalist system has pro- 
duced, declares that the solution of the present 
world difficulties lies in the application and 
generalization of the principles on which the 
co-operative organization of commerce and in- 
dustry, as represented in the organization of 
the sixty million co-operators who constitute 
the membership of the I.C.A., is based. 

“Our co-operative system offers the only 
effective alternative to the anarchy of com- 
petition and private profit because it is based 
upon service to the community and the elim- 
ination of private gain, and puts an end to the 
inequalities between the resources of the con- 
sumer and the producer. 

“The Central Committee, therefore, calls 
upon all its affiliated organizations to de- 
monstate the superiority of their economic 
system and its power to secure the highest in- 
terests of the community by all the means in 
their power, among others:— 

(a) by the exercise of the utmost vigilance 
and economy in their purchases and the ac- 


cumulation of stocks; (b) by distributing all 
commodities to their members at the most 
equitable price, since the whole of the bene- 
fits of co-operation go to the consumers; (c) 
by resisting all attempts of canitalist enter- 
prise to use the present situation for private 
profit; (d) by using all the means in their 
power to mitigate the evils and distress at- 
tendant upon the dreadful and increasing un- 
employment of the world’s workers, parti- 
cularly by the establishment of the co-oper- 
ative regime.” 





Co-operative principles were discussed at a 
conference held at Sydney Mines, Nova 
Scotia, in October, to celebrate the 25th an- 
niversary of the British Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Society. Mr. George Keen, general 
secretary of the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada showed that the co-operative movement 
throughout the world was fundamentally one 
of consumers: that the mobilization of the 
demand for merchandise and services by con- 
sumers would enable the people to organize 
production in an orderly, efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. He pointed out that a 
consumers’ society provided the means where- 
by the business talent of each local com- 
munity could be developed, as well as a 
centre where the education of the people in 
co-operative philosophy and principles could 
be given. 


December, 1931 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


pt pes movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being slightly lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices again advanced 
‘somewhat. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $7.82 
at the beginning of November, as compared 
with $7.84 for October; $10.25 for November, 
1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; $11.28 for 
November, 1928; $11.07 for November, 1927; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 
for November, 1923; $10.29 for November, 
1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; $15.32 for 
November, 1920; $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The most im- 
portant change was a seasonal advance in the 
price of eggs. The prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, lard, milk, butter, cheese, flour, rice, 
beans and potatoes were lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $17.81 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$17.86 for October; $20.60 for November, 1930; 
$22.03 for November, 1929; $21.52 for Novem- 
ber, 1928; $2127 for November, 1927; $21.24 
for November, 1926; $21.51 for November, 
1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for 
November, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. In fuel anthracite coal was 
slightly higher. Hardwood showed a slight 
downward tendency. Rent was lower in the 
average, 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
slightly higher at 70-6 for November as com- 
pared with 70-4 for October: 79:5 for Novem- 
ber, 1930; 95-7 for November, 1929; 94-9 for 
November, 1928; 96-9 for November, 1927; 
and 97-7 for November, 1926. Ninety-six 
prices quotations were higher, seventy were 
lower and three hundred and thirty-six were 
unchanged, 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were higher and five were lower. The 
groups which advanced were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due to in- 
creased prices for wheat, oats, rye, corn, barley 


and flour which more than offset declines in 
the prices of potatoes, carrots, turnips, par- 
Snips and hay; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, because of higher prices 
for lead, zine and silver; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to higher 
quotations for sodium bichromate and certain 
tanning materials. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Products group, 
mainly because of lower prices for fresh and 
cured meats, calves, hogs and lambs which 
more than offset higher prices for steers, butter, 
lard and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of lower quota~ 
tions for cotton underwear, raw silk and serge 
which more than offset higher prices for raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw wool and woollen yarn; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
owing mainly to lower prices for spruce lum- 
ber and ground wood pulp; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for scrap iron and steel; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of gasoline and sulphur. 


In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, lower prices for 
potatoes, onions, canned vegetables, fresh and 
cured meats and woollen cloth more than 
offsetting higher prices for flour, bran, shorts, 
eggs and woollen yarns. Producers’ goods were 
slightly higher, due to advanced quotations for 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, hides, steers, raw 
cotton, raw wool and silver, which more than 
offset declines in the prices of calves, hogs, 
lambs, spruce lumber, electrolytic copper and 
woollen cloth. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were higher, 
the former due to higher prices for grains, 
steers, eggs, raw wool, silver and zinc, which 
more than offset lower prices for potatoes, 
rubber, hogs, calves, lambs and electrolytic 
copper, and the latter due mainly to higher 
prices for flour, bran, shorts, rolled oats, butter 
and sodium bichromate. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were higher, while articles 
of forest origin were slightly lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
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quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of _ representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GazETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. ; 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instanee, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other-fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the prige of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 


soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 


‘While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show. 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etce., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 


changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerte a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazerTts, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light grcups gas 
and electricity have been included. 

(Continued on page 1368) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITINS IN GaNobA ND RENT IN 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for am 
average family 


SeNea6ueaeNeSuxwena—wjwe=cwwwewq#hl_aew=o=oaeaoaeao=eoaoaaoaonwSws<$=S~—~<S—SS 
J 
| Quan} (ft) | CH Nov.| Noyv.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Novel Nov.| Nov | Nov.| Nov. 
Commodities | tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918] 1920| 1921 | 1922] 19231 1925| 1926 | 1997 | 1908 tooo | 1oa0 | Jost TOL 
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Beef, sirloin...| 2 tbs.| 27-2] 30-4{ 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 75-21 75-61 s6-2 55-41 55-61 85-4 57-6| 60-8| 70-21 71-8| 64-8] 54-6) 52-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6) 26-0} 29-6] 34-2] 53-2] 48-4} 31-2] 30-0] 30-0} 29-6] 31-4| 34-2] 43-21 44-81 38-61 27-41 27-4 
Veal, shoulder.) 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 18-0] 27-6] 28-7] 18-9] 18-4! 18-5! 18-6] 19-7] 20-6 23-51 24-9] 22-4] 16-4] 16-2 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 35-2] 35-2] 24-6) 26-9} 26-6] 28-6] 29-2] 27-8] 29-7] 30-4] 27-2] 23-01 22-1 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2} 13+1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-0] 37-3] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 28-7] 29-8] 27-5] 28-4] 30-01 28-11 20-01 18-4 
Pork salt...... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2} 37-6] 70-0} 73-4] 53-2] 51-8] 50-4] 53-81 55-8] 53-0] 54-2] 55-0] 53-61 40-4] 37-6 
eer break- : 

mb B ok 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-4] 51-4] 58-5} 43-41 40-9] 38-61 41-7] 43-5] 38-4] 40-51 40-1] 39-6] 26-0] 24-2 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 74-2] 73-8! 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 49-61 48-0] 44-2] 45-6] 43-0 see 26-6| 25-8 

gos, fresh. 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 40-3] 67-1] 81-7] 59-4] 51-6] 52-0] 57-2] 56-1] 57-71 57-4] 58-5} 51-3] 32-4] 44-3 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 58-5] 70-3] 52-0] 43-7] 44-0] 48-7] 48-21 49-7] 49-2] 48-61 43-1] 27-5] 34-4 

‘hee _.-+.| 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 52-8} 81-0} 93-0) 80-4] 70-2) 72-0] 71-4] 70-8] 72-6] 73-8] 75-6] 73-2| 63-61 63-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.] 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 60-0]/104-2/123-0) 82-0] 77-6] 81-2] 89-4] 76-0] 84-8] 86-61 87-21 71-01 46-6] 46-2 
Butter, cream- ae 

ORY... 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-5) 57-21 66-5} 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 50-5] 41-4] 46-51 47-6] 47-41 38-9] 26-8] 26-2 
Cheese, old....] 1 | 16-1) 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 22-1) 32-4) 40-7) 34.2] §28-5) 333-8] §33- 4] §30-7| §31 -9] §33-7] §33 -1] §30-1]§22-9| §22-5 
Cheese, new...| 1 ‘ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 20-2} 32-3} 38-4] 29-8]§28-5] §33-8|§33-4] §30-7| §31 -9/ §33-7] §33-1/§30- 1] $22-9| §22-5 

read........./15 “ | 55-5! 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 66-0/118-5|141-0)109-5/100-5]102-0/115-5|114-0/115-5/115-5/118-5]103-5| 91-5| 91-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0} 32-0) 38-0} 69-0| 75-0] 51-0] 44-0] 43-0] 51-01 53-0] 52-01 50-0] 53-0! 41-0] 30-0] 29-0 
Rolled Oats...) 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 41-0} 40-0] 29-0] 27-5] 28-0] 29-5] 29-0] 32-0] 31-5} 32-5] 28-0} 24-0] 23-0 
ee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2} 33-0] 19-6|§21-2|§21-0|§21-8]§22-0)§21-4| §20-8] §20-6]§20-0]§18-0| §17-6 

» Hand- 

picked....... 2“ | 8-6! 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6} 33-0} 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-2] 16-0] 15-8] 19-6] 22-6] 17-4] 11-2] 10-4 
Apples, evapor- 

ated... 2.2%, 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0} 12-8] 23-5] 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 18-9] 20-1] 19-9] 19-4] 21-5) 21-5) 20-41 17-0] 17-2 
Prunes, med- 

fumi...4 se 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 13-1] 19-9] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 17-7] 15-5] 15-7] 14-3] 18-4] 15-3] 13-9] 11-9] 12-1 
Sugar, granula- 

i ee 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 32.4] 49-21 64-0] 39-2] 36-0] 48-8] 31-2] 31-6] 32-8] 30-8] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..} 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-8] 22-6] 30-8] 18-6] 17-0} 23-2] 15-0] 15-0] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 11-8] 12-0 
Tea, black....| 4 “ | 8-2! 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-8] 15-6] 15-7] 13-6]§14-8]§17-3/§17-9]§18-0| §17-8| §17- 7) §17-6| §14-5| §13-4] §13-2 
Tea, green..... 4 © | 8.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-8] 15-0] 16-5} 15-0] §14-8]§17-3]§17-9]§18-0] §17-8]§17-7]§17-6] §14-5| §13-4] §13-2 
offee......... + “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-9] 11-61 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2| 15-2] 15-2) 13-6] 11-9] 11-5 
Potatoes. ..... + bag| 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0! 31-7] 64-0] 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-5] 65-4] 64-0] 54-9] 42-6] 73-8] 44-7] 26-7] 23-1 
Vinegar. 0c Weat.| -7 -7| -7| -8| -s| -9} 1-0/ -9}  -9| -9} 1-01 1-0] 1-0| 1-0] 1-of 1-0} -9| -9 

$ $ $ $ $. F2$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-96/13-65|15-32|11-08| 10-29] 10-69! 11-23/11-01/11-07/11-28/11-75/10-25| 7-84) 7-82 





c. | e. : Hee | teow Pees Teel er) rey de ef esee “Seedy. 0.2) un CERAM or 
Starch,laundry| 4lb.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-3] 4-8] 4-8] 4-3} 4-0) 4-1] 4-1) 4-2) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 3-9) 3-9 


Coal,anthracte|!{s ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-0] 78-41127-2|109-7|115-6]112-0)118-8]105-1}102-2]101-6/101-1]100-9]100-0|100-9 
Coal, bitumin- “! 














oal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7| 23-7] 27-8] 39-9 31-6 31-0} 30-1] 30-2} 31-5] 31-1) 31-0} 31-0) 30-7] 27-7] 27-7 
Fwvel and $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hen) eee 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 3-06] 4-15) 3-57] 3-62] 3-53) 3-37] 3-33] 3-29] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24) 3-12) 3-12 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-38] 4-85! 6-62! 6-91) 6-94) 6-93) 6-87] 6-85] 6-87| 6-94| 6-98) 7-07] 6-87) 6-83 

tiTotals......]...... 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02|14-36/21 -61/26- 13/21 -60| 20-89) 21-19] 21 -51)21-24|21-27|/ 21 -52| 22 -03/26-60)17-86)17-81 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


ee Ee SS a ee De ee ee ee SS ee ee eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82} 7-29] 7-84|13-87|15-75|11-23/10-40)11-09]11-36)11-12]11-08)11-20/11-73/10-61) 8-30} 8-35 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89]12-02]13-17| 9-86] 9-27] 9-55/10-35]10-07| 9-97/10-05]10-72| 9-87] 7-93] 7-79 
New Brunswick......| 5-38} 5-83] 6-55] 7-04| 7-72|13-52115-16]11-24/10-29/11-00)11-56)11-07/11-13/11-07/11-50)10-43) 8-15) 8-19 
Quebec. ...5..02 ..5).-- 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-44|13-16]14-45]10-59| 9-84] 9-95/10-83/10-18)10-34]10-50/10-83) 9-53) 7-30) 7-19 
Ontario., .0.0.....8. 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-72|13-61/15-24]/10-97|10- 19] 10-61/11-15)11-13}11-13)11-31]11-74/10-23) 7-78) 7-80 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15]13-05}15-26/10-83| 9-74|10-22/10-46]10-25}10-53)10-94/11-54| 9-62) 7-33] 7-30 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 9-02/13-70/15-36/10-89| 9-91) 10-48]10-98/10-95/10-90)11-34)11-85} 9-84) 7-39) 7-39 
Allb@rta:) (8:06. ..1.d: 6-02) 6-50| 8-00} 8-33} 8-51/13-51/15-43/10-81] 9-99] 10-39]11-08]10-83)10-82)11-39)11-97/10-04) 7-50) 7-42 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32) 9-13] 9-31/14-19/1 12-41 8-84) 8-66 


6-58/12-28]11-65)11-85)12-29}11-91)12-13/12-41/13-06/11-24 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
¢iAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL, LIGHTING, AND 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
2 rey 
, S| 8 pean" Ss re 2s 6 S 
LOCALITY ie i a ts aa a - 25 5 | Bs 
B18 veh euplag ea] 2. |] wh [ae] 2%] #8 | eB 
eV) al ole e > a om 2) te e Fi 
ei l/ol|se|s2| a8} ag] g§ | ce | gee] SF | se | ce 
28/28/28] 88/88] go] 88 | 28 |ees] $8 | se | 8s 
A= 3 ® 
a ia fc w a > a a a a ea) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-0 | 21-2 | 19-6 | 13-7 | 10-9 16-2 22-1 18-4 18-8 24-2 28-2 45-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-2 | 24-7 | 22-3 | 16-3 | 12-4 13-9 21-3 22°6 20-8 23°6 26-6 44-6 
I—Syvdneyics, peng. eee 28-6 | 23-8 | 21-4 | 17-8 | 15-0 12°0*|. eect 20-0 20-2 23-8 26-2 42-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32°5 | 27-5 | 23-5 | 16-3 | 11-6 14-0 20-0 24-0 22-1 27-8 27-9 45-1 
8—Ambherst............... 26°5 | 21-8 | 17-5 | 15-7 | 11-5 15-05). 13.05. % 22-3 18-1 23°4 27-0 45-0 
4—Halifax.cs. Gta: eon 58 33-5 | 25-2 | 24-1 | 16-5 | 14-0 13-6 22-5 21-6 19-2 21-2 24-5 44-8 
5—Windsor......2...5.:5.. 30-0 | 25-0 | 25-0 | 15-0 | 10-0 15cOntoigreet} 25-0 22-5 22-0 26-7 45-0 
Gs Dieuros: cx dey. ec le ee ee clalee . Raalt ee oa eae, Uo. dod Me daeeaeldl wat belo 22-8 23-4 27-4 45-0 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-2 | 23-2 | 21-7 | 15-3 | 15-2 |........ 18-5 19-8 17-7 21-8 25-8 40-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-9 | 24-1 | 24-1 | 16-2 | 13-1 17-8 20-0 20:0 21-5 22-9 26-5 49-79 
R—Monctomsy S225. iy Ek OLB: Laced «bh a old Gal clots BS, tacts scoot TEAR ddr erie ¢ 19-0 23-3 23-3 48-3 
d—Saint John............. 31-1 | 22-0 | 24-4 | 17-1 | 13-8 22-0 15-0 21-6 21-0 22°7 26-9 49-5 
10—Fredericton,........... 36-2 | 26-2 | 27-5 | 16-5 | 13-5 13-5 20-0 25-0 23-3 25-4 30-0 55-0 
11—Bathurst...............- 28-3 | 24-0 | 20-3 | 15-0 | 12-0 |........ 25-0 22-5 22-5 20-0 25-7 46-0 
Quebec (average)............ 21-8 | 19-0 | 19-2 | 12-6 | 8-8 12-1 21-2 14-8 16-7 24-3 27°8 48-2 
—Quepec.in. is er. le te. | 25-6 | 22-1 | 19-6 | 14-6] 8-8 12-1 20-8 14-1 17-4 25:3 29-0 43-0 
18—Three Rivers........... 23-0 | 18-7 | 19-0 | 12-6 | 8-7 14-7 15-2 15-1 16-7 28-3 32-1 50-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23-8 | 20-0 | 25-2 | 16°6 | 10-7 12-3 23-0 15-7 18-3 27-0 25-6 49-3 
J5-—Sorel iss h.ecieem (aeBes 17-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 10-0 |...... 10-0 20-0 12-5 17-5 20-0 27-3 41-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-7 | 16-0 | 16-4 | 11-9 | 8-1 13-8 20-0 14-1 13-8 25-6 28-9 49-4 
17—St. John’s. ...2...2.3... 24-7 | 21-0 | 17-7 | 11-4 | 8-0 13-0 22-7 16-2 14-8 22-7 26-2 55-0 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15°0 | 14-0°7°18-5 112-0 t..... loc. ode es 25-0 12-0 18-6 25-0 31-5 50-0 
19—Montreal............... 27-2 | 21-8 | 24-7 | 12-1 9-4 9-5 21-8 16-9 15-9 22°6 23-8 48-6 
1 O50 rR De Be | 22:9 | 19-7 | 19-2 | 12-6 | 7-8 11-0 22-7 17-0 17-5 22-0 25-4 46-7 
Ontario (average)............ 26-7 | 21-6 | 19-6 | 14-1 | 11-0 18-0 23°0 18-4 18-8 22°9 26-4 44-9 
21—Ottawa......... secece] 22°] | 21-4 | 20-3 | 14-2 9-0 14-8 22:3 16-2 15-5 22°8 26-4 47-5 
22—Brockville. . 30-0 | 25-0 | 23-0 | 15-6 | 9-7 15-0 25-0 20-0 16-5 24-5 28-3 48-3 
23—Kingston...... 26-7 | 21-6 | 20-4 | 14-2 | 9-9 14-2 22-3 16-6 15-9 21-3 25-2 42-3 
24—Belleville..... 23-2 | 19-0 | 19-8 | 138-7 | 8-8 18-2 24-3 18-2 15-5 26-6 29-9 46-9 
25—Peterborough. 26-6 | 21-0 | 21-5 | 14-0 | 12-1 18-1 23-7 17-1 20-0 23-8 28-0 43-3 
26—Oshawa........ ...| 27-0 | 21-0 | 18-6 | 13-6 | 12-8 21-7 20°5 18-5 17-5 26-2 29°3 45-4 
Bi Orillia: sits denreew' 23-8 | 20-3 | 17-2 | 14-8 | 13-0 18-7 22-4 21-7 | 22-4 20-4 25-4 42-3 
28—Toronto................ 27-9 | 21-4 | 20-8 | 138-2 | 12-7 17-4 22-2 17-7 20-0 25-1 28-6 47-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29-5 | 24-7 | 24-7 | 16-2 | 10-2 21-2 25-0 18-7 21-5 23-3 26-6 46-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 25-0 | 20-9 | 20-4 | 138-4 | 9-8 17-4 23-3 17:4 16-7 21-0 23-9 40-0 
31—Hamilton.............. 29:0 | 23-6 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 14-4 20-5 20:7 17-5 25-0 22-3 25-7 44-2 
32—Brantford.............. 27-9 | 22-4 | 19-0 | 13-5 | 10-4 16-6 29-0 18-4 20-0 21-7 25-2 44-1 
SS ASAIE.L dese nei oabeecton 28-2 | 23-0 | 19-2 | 15-0 | 13-2 18-5 23-3 17-7 18-0 23-3 26-8 44-7 
84—Guelph........... 0.0005 26-0 | 21-8 | 19-8 | 14-2 | 12-3 18-3 24-0 16-3 20-0 21-2 25-0 41-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 25-3 | 20-9 | 17-1 | 13-9 | 11-0 17-1 25-0 18-0 15-0 20-6 23-9 41-1 
386—Woodstock............. 28-0 | 23-2 | 20-0 | 14-7 | 11-6 17-5 21-0 17-4 18-3 20°7 23-8 40°9 
37—Stratford...3.......0.06 28-3 | 23-3 | 18-7 | 14-0 | 11-2 2oeDals shates 18-7 15-0 21-9 24-7 43-7 
388—London................ 27-4 | 22-2 | 18-6 | 13-8 | 16-2 18-3 21-3 17-4 16-2 23-9 28-0 44-8 
389—St. Thomas............ 28-0 | 21-9 | 19-6 | 14-0 | 12-3 17-5 22-5 18-8 16-7 21-3 24-4 44-7 
40—Chatham.............. 25-0 | 21-0 | 18-9 | 14-2 | 9-7 19-9 22-8 19-4 17-8 20:8 24-7 42-4 
41—Windsor................ 25-5 | 20-2 | 17-8 | 13-3 | 10-8 18-6 26-0 18-1 16-2 21-0 25-4 46-4 
42—Sarnia...i..6.06..cbeces 27:3 | 21-7 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 12-8 20-7 23-3 18-7 18-5 21-2 24-6 40-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 24-6 | 18-6 | 17-7 | 12-6 | 9-7 17-6 17-5 17-2 16:5 24-1 24-9 47-1 
44—North Bay............. 30-0 | 23-0 | 19:0 | 14-2 | 9-8 15-7 24-0 19-2 20-8 23-4 27-5 45-4 
45—Sudbury............... 27-5 | 23-0 | 19-0 | 12-8 | 10-5 19-2 25-0 21-2 19-2 23-5 28-6 48-1 
46—Cobalt..........cccc0e 27°71 20-7 | 18-5 |.....: TRICE | RRS TS ee 22-0 23-0 24-4 30-3 46-2 
4—Timmins?. | 0.8.05 ,42est 27-8 | 24-0 | 22-0 | 13-3 |...... 20-5 25-7 22-5 22-8 24-8 27-8 52-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-7 | 20-4 | 18-6 | 12-5 | 9-6 16-6 21-0 17-2 21-8 22-6 25-1 42-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-4 | 19-0 | 17-6 | 13-2 | 10-3 14-0 20-0 17-4 23-0 24-3 29-7 46-9 
50—Fort William........... 21-8 | 18-0 | 16-5 | 13-0 | 10-8 14-7 20-0 16-8 20-0 24-1 25-1 43-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-1 | 17-5 | 17-7 | 11-7 | 9-2 12-0 18-8 16-7 15-9 22-1 26-5 43-3 
51—Winnipeg............... 25-5 | 18-5 | 18-7 | 11-2 | 9-4 11-4 19-3 16-8 16-7 21-5 25-4 41-7 
H2—Brandon . sida cieiiie cicccerie 20-6 | 16-4 | 16-6 | 12-1 9-0 12-5 18-2 16-5 15-0 22-6 27-6 44-8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 22-8 | 17-9 | 15-8 | 10-5 | 8-2 12-5 18-6 14-8 15-0 25-4 30-0 42-2 
§3—Regina... 0... .c ese ccecs 21-8 | 16-9 | 15-3 | 10:0 | 8-3 11-0 18-9 14-7 14-0 25-2 29-4 38-8 
64—Prince Albert.......... 25-0 | 20-0 | 18-0 | 10-0 | 8-0 15-0 20-0 15-0 17-5 27-5 35-0 45-0 
65—Saskatoon.............. 18-3 | 15-0 | 14:0 | 10-0 | 7-5 11-4 18-3 14-0 13-4 25-1 29-4 42-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 26-0 | 19-6 | 15-8 | 12-0 | 8-8 12-7 17-0 15<47 b..3....565% 23-8 26-0 42-0 
Alberta (average)............ 23°5 | 19-5 | 17-4] 11-5 | 9-5 14-0 20-3 16-4 17-0 25-0 29-6 46-0 
7—Medicine Hat.......... 25-0 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 12-3 | 9-0 13-0 20-0 17-0 21-3 27-7 31-9 48-9 
58—Drumbheller............ 21-0 | 16-5 | 15-0 | 11-3 | 8-5 13-5 20-0 15-5 15-2 22-0 25-7 43-3 
59—Edmonton............. 24-3 | 19-9 | 19-7 | 10-8 | 9-9 14-8 21-1} 15-8 15-8 23-7 27-7 44-4 
algary wall seis bap 22-4 | 18-7 | 15-2 | 11-4 | 9-8 15-0 19-7 17-7 15-5 25-2 29-7 45 +3 
61—Lethbridge............. 25:0 | 20-0 | 17-0 | 11-7 | 10-3 13-8 20°7 16-0 |........ 26-4 32-8 48-3 
British Columbia (average) .| 27-4 | 22-1 | 20-2 | 13-9 | 12-3 18-9 25-4 21-0 21-8 30-0 36-0 50-0 
62—Fernie............ 0.000% 25-0 | 21-0 | 22-0 | 13-8 | 10-8 16-5 23-5 20-0 21-0 26-4 33-8 49-0 
63—Nelson..............20. 23-3 | 19-3 | 16-3 | 18-2 | 9-5 16-7 21-7 19-3 15-0 24-9 32-1 49-3 
iy FEA 1 | a ee en ” 30-0 | 22-0 | 16-5 | 12-5 | 10-2 22-0 22-5 21-0 25-0 30°7 40-0 51-3 
65—New Westminster...... 27-5 | 22-9 | 22-3 | 15-0 | 12-9 18-1 26-0 18-7 27-1 28-9 34-2 48-7 
66—Vancouver............. 27-8 | 22-3 | 20-7 | 13-9 | 13-9 18-0 26-5 19-8 20-7 30-0 34-0 47-9 
67—Victoria................ 28-3 | 22-6 | 20-4 | 13-8 | 13-4 19-0 26-1 19-8 16-5 28°1 32°3 50-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 29-3 | 24-3 | 21-7 | 14-7 | 16-7 24-3 28-3 23-3 20-0 32-1 37-1 52-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28-3 | 22-7 | 21-7 | 14-6 | 11-0 16-7 28-3 26-0 29-0 39-2 44-2 50-8 








a Price for single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower, 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1931 








Fish Eggs Butter 
fs) a) = g As = a : 
= 14 = « 2 e fo) a me) i] = i ro 
ool Be etl ae % . me ibe g| 8s | Sq dite $ a3 % 
7g AS | gee] 6 A. | 3. |¢s =] 8 | 88. |885.) 3% Be pe 
828|/s85|/ao8| 8S | 8S | Bes] GS locas] 25 | TES [HA S8) 2s | fas] Sa 
gee | Ses |28i| 28 | SB | eS] 88 |Bess| 33 | ges lesss| va |BEs| 22 
oft | @da}] GHA | 2e a—me | gta] Ba |granl §2 2sa(/S4neal Sa | san 2 6. 
6) ss = B cS B im |O a cs 5 3 A 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-6 25-2 15-6 13-4 55-2 19-8 19-1 26-2 12-9 44-3 34-4 10-5 23-1 26-2 
13-0 Be OF lc. we. alee 53-0 16-8 16-3 20-9 14-2 a4 36-8 10-7 25-1 28-6 
tir eH bo Re | (Bre es NN As | 52-0 16-7 15-6 19-1 | 12-9 48-7 35-1 ja 12-9 25-0 26-9 | 1 
12-0 Zor ORie, a. 7 eee 50-0 IEAORS, ihe 20-5 14-4 48-7 38-7 10-12 25-0 29-4 | 2 
14-0 SAU(0) ab ial i NaS 50-0 17-3 16-0 23-4 13-5 50-0 33-7 9-0 28-0 29-3 | 3 
Baraat s oh lace cee ee ee, ee 60-0 16-8 20-0 17-6 15-0 51-4 38-1 ja 12-5 23-7 27-3 | 4 
7 lle a ate A he Peete ooh eh CAND a) A Ce 16-0 15-0 24-4 14-7 O8°Oi ls casio: 10-0 24-5 28-5 | 5 
Hoe eas ls Bie tem. 8 totind eames de) rariee A Ee ye 16-6 15-0 20-3 14-7 47-4 38-5 ja 9-0 24-3 30-0 | 6 
15-0 Seite, oe hn wee A 56-7 17-2 18-0 33:7 14-2 40-0 384-0 ja 8-5 23-3 25-8 | 7 
15-0 a0 701) 5 oe ae Sh 57-0 17-8 17-4 26-5 13-7 43-5 34-4 10-6 24-6 27-4 
nestebre Sid lk ica al Pipe ena | cali aR a Soe 17-8 18-0 26-7 14-0 47-5 36-9 11-0 27-8 29-4 | 8 
> ie ape a ene ie AB ee A no ee 54-0 16-2 16-4 29-8 12-6 47-4 35-9 | all-5 25-0 2. 9 
15-0 SOcOPIS. Sa: ane ees 60-0 18-5 17-8 34-4 14-6 47-9 39-6 10-0 25-7 27-5 {10 
Bs egies 2 lope pesto e | eee Re, ee eee eee 1S Pale To O85. 2.5 31-0 25-0 10-0 20-0 25-0 j11 
i eR ReN A Rie Sei lle eet 9 han ara 66-0 20-3 19-8 19-4 14-2 43-8 33-0 9-3 21-3 23°9 
ris tea Riley ha Ree Bo RE ie Me le Mae 19-3 20-2 24-7 14-1 45-8 31-8 |b 12-0 20:0 23-6 {12 
ate napaee ee | ans snes are sl Mibyeet se | eee a Ne ee ed 20-0 21-3 17-0 43-8 36-2" |b 10:0" |e 23-5 {13 
Sretotees aco eas omer) aiene| erie ease | eee Pe ec PANS) dls Shore cee: 18-3 13-6 49-5 36-4 ja 9-1 20-0 23-0 |14 
Bes caer acai | eee cmearemts| edie ic ictere | Mea ees Seen eee oe re |e Ie ea eg 15-8 13-7 36-0 29-2 S- Oi nee aes 24-0 |15 
ee ote de Be Bate is dt Die oie” Uadi eine Bll Si Aan, U2 | 16-2 13-6 44-6 34-5 = 7- OP eeee 24-1 116 
el escee sel |e Src NRA fo Re one he a i fe a 20-0 18-0 18-5 13-5 42-5 31-0 |b 8-0 22-5 23-7 117 
FS eee all oe res ee Lees ee ees ak eee Oo a ee 20-0 16-5 14-8 34-7 29-6 8-0 20-2 23-9 118 
LR scared [ye atten Re as De tS le oa 60-0 21-9 20-6 22-9 13-2 52-0 36-2 10-11 24-0 25-7 {19 
Fe el ee eee Re eS A ee: oe |e: Se | eee oe 20-0 20-8 14-6 44-9 32-0 |b 11-0 20-9 23+7 |20 
18-6 26-6 18-9 9-5 55-0 18-7 18-4 28-7 12-6 45-9 35-7 10-5 23°9 26-1 
20-7 PA af 23-6 Se ON a, ae 22-2 17-0 30-5 12-8 51-1 35-4 11-0 24-0 24-9 |21 
Bere Seo Melee sok | eee one, ce eee 19-0 20-0 26-3 13:7 41-0 34-4 S204 eee 24-6 |22 
A SE. 25-0 Lo O} eee. 5 50-0 17-5 19-3 25-5 11-9 45-1 35-4 10-0 20-0 24-0 |23 
ect abs Bit SaePe Alt ite grat M |e Boke. all athe oer eee | a eae a, 18-0 32-0 12-7 45-0 39-5 la 7-8 28-3 25-3 |24 
eee 25-0 15 OF ose bless ACs 3 heehee 24-2 14-4 43-8 33:8 10-0 22-1 25-2 {25 
Si ES ll na FAUIG) ha debts er ees 20-0 18-0 31:5 13-7 46-7 37-9 |a-b10-5 |........ 26-2 |26 
oa BR Oh al ec eee 2000 ty eee. tia... sree Lee ee ea aren g 31-0 13°3 43-5 35-1 10-0 24-8 27-7 |27 
18-0 25-0 20-0 AZOt lS. ne ces eee 17-0 31-8 13-2 51-7 36°9 11-0 20:7 26-5 |28 
Bie ater sas ll: Beer PEN Be Rhea Al in Menten H BR RECA 20-0 20-0 35-4 12-4 47-5 34-7 11-0 25-0 27-6 |29 
aL ee; See ZO ORS. oan alee eee ee ee 17-5 14-0 21-2 11-8 42-8 35-8 11-0 25-0 25-7 130: 
cn Ee ie came & Pett RIN Fl bs Pe Bie [ob SE. 17-0 15-0 35-1 12-0 44-3 34-7 11-0 24-2 27-6 |3k 
aes cease ae ate ns oer a eee Lee eee ee eee NS 4a es 26°5 11-6 43-2 35:7 | b 10-0 24-3 25-4 132: 
> ce ae lB rags aid lee ree ee eee 18-5 18-5 30-6 12-3 44-5 39-0 11-0 23-0 25-9 133: 
pt SA rete Pe RR lea aeenh | Bec doce 19-0 17-0 31-3 11-3 47-7 37-3 10-0 23-3 25-7 134 
Bs see ei Seret. (ate cleeesate | ae arense seats] necmacrcrett Lite eee eee ee eee ee 22-0 11-0 43-9 35-4 9-0 23-5 25-2 |385 
rane cae etecgrer cise il hee e's el tte eee ae 19-3 18-0 28-0 11-3 45-0 32-3 O20 8 era. ae 24-7 |36 
Savarese letiscss* oe Clore cee ance like oe rene ln cece TS OF leak. 1-5-3 28-4 12-2 45-0 36-8 10-8 24-3 24-9 (37 
AS She cit es Si ap bh. apc be edo [ee ME oceaere 18-7 15-0 33-0 12-0 44-5 38-1 9-0 23-8 26-0 138 
reese Fie | by Reet Re ee Me tle Mee ne 18-7 21-0 37-0 12-6 43-3 37°5 10-0 26-8 27-1 139 
A Bie ls Borer i te ee A ole RAD: Ri A eS 19-2 24-0 25-7 11-4 40-6 37-0 10-0 25-5 26-2 |40 
Bice be Mpa. ee OMe ee ec | Se. eee ee eee | ene Seed 33-8 11-4 43-5 34-6 AU) aes 26-5 |41 
Be es Orit ee. le eee, The wee 18-5 19-0 31-0 12-7 43-7 85-6 10-0 24-5 27-2 |42 
Meee te cena setlists ceca tion cated TOURS on. 27:0 11-4 43-6 32-2 10-0 22-0 25-0 143 
Seesaenar tere rau al ee ete co Lee, toe RU Sed gE) | eee ee 26-0 13-4 47-7 36-4 11-0 25-0 26-1 |44 
hots vcd | ete 23-0 SOP ats WAS) oe ae 22-7 12-7 55-0 37°3 io: OP tae cere 26-7 {45 
20-0 aD UR sees nie ee hie, ee 21-5 23-0 24-9 13-8 44-5 35-8 ja-b12°5 |........ 26-8 |46 
are, Sen 25-0 20-ONle. eo. 60-0 22-7 21-5 22-9 15-2 60-0 30-2 | a14-3 25-0 27-7 |47 
+ os Bae hee Sette To 4p le. et 60-0 18-0 17-0 30°5 13-0 52-2 35 11-0 22-5 26-6 |48 
ee eR, Oe ee 1ST) | ee E 50-0 20-0 16-0 30:5 13-9 43-1 35-9 11-1 22-5 26-1 |49 
cn a A he Reo. A [be Pee Pc | (eel a A toe Mie 20S OE ee 4 26-1 13-1 43-7 34-8 11-1 24-0 26-8 150 
17-5 24-79 1 SY er Mee WU Marmara 21-9 16-7 25°6 11-0 38-2 31-3 10-5 18-9 23:7 
15-0 25-6 BSE 6 1 eine Hl Raber ae 20-0 17-4 27°3 10-6 38-1 31-4 |b 11-0 19-0 24-0 {51 
20-0 23-7 Go (aie oe. toe ae 22-0 16-0 23-9 11:3 38-3 31-1 10-0 18-8 23-4 |52 
22-0 24-1 9-6 5 BO hf Piatra 24-9 20-8 23-2 11-7 33-0 28-4 11-1 17-7 24-4 
21-4 22-3 TOON on ae 25-0 18-2 33-8 LOed ose oe 29-2 11-12 16-5 24-2 |53 
a EN 25-0 9-0 TO OF see ee 25-0 25-0 17-5 13-5 30-0 26 10-0 19-0 25-7 154 
22-0 24-0 9-8 15: OT (eee. 24-0 17-3 21-1 10-5 39-0 30-2 11-0 18-5 22-7 |55 
22-5 5 OU ee oe ce TO OR ee eee ee 22-5 28-2 12-2 30-0 27-3 12-0 16-8 24-8 |56 
22-4 23-7 11-7 gO Ya ee eee 22°6 21-0 24-8 10-7 40-4 30-7 10-0 20-4 26-1 
23-3 24-3 O°O8 |e. weer tae 22-5 20-0 26-2 11-9 38-7 30°5 11-0 21-2 29-0 |57 
20-0 2007S. ce... UUHETY | beleengrtese 23-5 23-5 20-2 10-53 e cs. can 29-2 11-0 21-0 24-5 158 
23-0 24-3 B25. ©. ae | eee 19-5 20-4 22-9 11-0 41-1 31-2 10-0 20:7 25-8 159 
24-2 27-1 15-0 AAT | ecb Optics 25-0 20:3 24-5 10-1 39-8 29-6 10-0 18-6 25-9 |60 
21-3 23-0 1 TGY Ese eget t deta i aces: 20-7 30-1 9-8 41-9 32-9 8-0 20°5 25-5 162 
18-1 22-5 15-0 1641). 23-4 21-4 28-5 13-6 45-6 35°5 12-1 25°6 28-7 
25-0 a0-Olle: te... 16°58 22-8 22-3 32-5 14-0 41-3 SO Oa Ba Oeh tt keer ee 28-5 (62 
21-7 25-0 15-0 20° Ot meee cs 24-4 23-0 23-7 14-4 45-8 35-8 ja 14-3 25-0 26-9 |63 
23-5 PY 65S Who 20° OF eee 25-0 22-0 25-0 12-6 46-5 40-5 ja 12-5 25-0 27-0 {64 
£2-OFl om tl aerstess cB las o> cs lee ee 22-5 19-3 27-8 11-5 45-3 35-5 ja 8-3 25-7 28-7 |65 
14-6 ¥9-O} 18 23.3 13-O;15 5" ..5.2 20-6 18-9 27-1 12-0 46-4 33-9 ja 8-3 24-2 28-2 (66 
11:5 23-Oii are. sd 12-6. 23-2 20-5 29-5 12-8 46-9 37-9 ja 14-3 29-0 31-7 |67 
wees oe tte oR | eS RY. ae | i ee | |e a 20-0 32-1 13-4 44-0 31°3 ja 12-5 25-0 30-0 |68 
Seer: 15-6 i J73 1) | eg rae | ah 25-0 25-0 30-0 18-0 48-6 36-7 Ia 14-3 25-0 28-8 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





3 s 4 ‘ Canned Vegetables 
-_ 42 
Bat fue a ei, g § - ae od 
os | & ec aes). gs | $21 & ag 
a ons ‘i = ee 
fe | 3 5 | van! g on | 88 | o y 
Locality ag | 25 f- Seri see)] @. | Be y ee Hag ag | 
e- | of | 4 |@se! ef | 5 | ge sa | #8 | &8 
go | 3s |se|sse| 28 | sf | $8] 8s | ge | gs 
a by A & | 02a o a = @ ao 5 & on om 
a) aa B cy m & B a Ay 6) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)........ re tit ao 6-1a) 15-6 2-9 4-6 8-8} 11-4] 1-4] 11-0] 12-1 
Nova Scotia (average).........00..+: 21-6 6-9 15-7 3-4 4-9 9-0 12-7 12-6 11-0 11-7 
A— Sy Ghey 30. 0s Bickhes ate de doe eee 20:4 7-3 15-6 3-2 4-6 8-4 13-4 10-4 11-0 10:5 
2—New Glasgow.......scccccsses 23-3 |16-7-7-3" 16-0 3-4 5-0 8-9 12-5 13-9 11-9 13-9 
SwAmhersts.... 0. Mids sos cleSeslse ess 20-0 6-7 15-5 3-3 5-0 9-3 12-5 11-5 10-3 10-8 
B—Halifaxsce .. <b Geist ante dea ae 22-0 6-7 14-8 3-3 5-0 8-9 12-7 12-1 10-8 11-4 
SS WindsORs:..... 5 deceeenceceste ees 20-7 |6-7-7-3 16-0 3-8 4-5 10031... 9e8 13-0 12-0 12-5 
GE TURO ci so ch ah.ks ale Herdeo sind 23-1 6-7 16-4 3-4 5-0 9-1 12-6 11-1 10-1 11-0 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 24-2 6-7 19-0 3-1 5-0 10-0 15-0 14-0 12-3 14-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-0 7-0 14-7 3-3 4-6 9-0 12-9 12-0 10-4 10-6 
B— MON COON Goons cbieloke s ocle crmsizie ee | 21-0 |6-7-7-3 15-2 3-5 4-7 9-5 14-2 12-8 10-4 11-6 
B——Ot: JOMNGE . hich schiee side Mn die oe ¢ 20-9 7-3 14-9 2-9 4:5 7-9 12-1 11-3 9-5 10-0 
10—Fredericton.............00s00. 22-0 |6-7-7:3 14-8 3-4 4:6 8-5 14-4 11-4 10-5 11-4 
hi—Bathurst:.. ok ak cod. qe aales 0d 20-0 6-7 14-0 3-4 4-5 10-0 11-0 12-5 11-0 9-5 
Quebec (average)..................- 20-4 5-0 14-6 3-1 5-1 2:7 11-3 9-3 10-7 11-4 
I—Quebeeec....% dif s cee Hadde'ss ! 22-7 | 6-7 14-0 3-6 5-3 8-5 11-7 9-0 9:7 10-2 
13—Three Rivers.............0008- 19-7 | 4-4-7 14-8 3-4 4-2 7-1 12-2 10-1 12-6 13-2 
14—Sherbrooke...............0.00% 21-7 5-0 13-3 2-9 5-0 8-3 12-1 9-5 10-3 13-6 
RO DSOrel iscsi eels Mess os oaks thea 18-4 | 5-5-2 15-7 2-8 5-5 7-2 10-0 9-1 10-9 10-0 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-7 3°3 14-2 2-4 6-0 8-5 11-6 9-6 10-0 11-9 
W—St. Jobws. 20) ais. o4i. ee 19-0 |4-7-5-3 17-0 2-7 5-0 7-5 11-0 8-8 12-6 13-9 
18—Thetford Mines................ 22-2 4-3 14-1 3-2 5-0 6-0 11-7 9-0 10-2 10-0 
19—Montreall . ...). sjeteicisie oc Giatahe's 6 é 22-0 | 6-6-7 14-8 3-4 4-6 9-0 10-7 9-5 10-6 10-7 
SD SET ULL 2 thts. 0.0 Bpalele <ghls sis Dem oe 8 19-4 |4-7-6 13-9 3-5 5-0 7-6 10-5 9-0 9-0 9-3 
Ontario (average)..............0000. 22-5 5:7 15-0 rr | 4-4 9-6 12-1 10-8 10-3 11-3 
ZA OTA WSLS. 1 :0slo Bovelod vis wien Bio'ete | 24-6 |5-3-7-3 15-9 3-6 5-1 10-4 11-6 10-0 10-4 11-1 
22— Broek Vill, ..§ ciimuch oo0 ste dm date os | 20-5 |4-5-5-1 13-3 2-9 4-0 9-1 12-7 10-7 10-3 11-8 
2S KINEStOR: ob odes cto da delete | 20-1 5-3 14-0 2-9 3-9 8-8 11-9 9-4 9-3 9-7 
24—Belleville...........00cccecvess 21-3 |4-7-5-3 15-8 2-5 4-4 10-5 12-1 10-3 10-1 11-6 
25—Peterborough..............e00- 19-4 4-7 14-2 2-6 4-0 8-9 11-5 9-7 10-0 10-1 
2B-—OSNAWA. « «o:0' tecdekadiate hai oe 23-5 |4-7-6-7 13-0 2-4 4-3 18-2 11-2 9-9 9-3 10-0 
BBO UNIS, 4 dice ale deidetente dedhaebe 4 23-2 |5-3-6 15-9 2-7 4-0 9-8 12-3 10-9 10-2 11-2 
ADL OTOMUOKG.. «<b dbiclole.s oats sadiee | 26-5 |6-7-7-3 14-9 2-9 4-7 9-5 11-1 11-0 10-2 11-6 
29—Niagara Falls...............:- 22-7 6:7 15-5 2-7 4-3 9-3 12-5 10-8 10-7 12-0 
30—St. Catharines................. 21-8 4-7 14-8 2°5 4-2 9-2 11-8 10-9 10-0 11-1 
Sl Hamilton...) ijesinte oc cede comes | 26-6 |5-3-6-7 15-4 2-5 4-3 9-9 11-0 10°6 10-5 10-9 
32—Brantior‘d, «|. <.csion-eie dle Ate 23-3 |4-7-6-7 14-7 2-1 4-1 10-0 12-1 10-0 9-7 10-5 
SSCA. oy Bes wre E SieBhiend ae aeidde ted 27-1 6-0 15-9 2-4 4-3 10-0 12-2 11-0 904 10-8 
o4-GUGIDR at... bidsseale wwihe Se eee | 23-5 5-3 15-2 2-3 4-4 10:1 11-9 10-3 10-1 10-8 
35—Kitchener..........-..sece0ees 23-5 6-0 15-7 2-4 4-9 10-1 12-1 11-0 10-8 11-8 
SO—Woodstock. ..ic.cs.cececscwoce 21-5 | 4-5-3 14-9 2-1 4-1 10-1 11-9 10-5 10-5 10-5 
Ms petrationg. |. b aicem os Aocks delet 22-2 |4-7-6 14-6 2-3 4-7 9-8 11-0 11-6 9-6 11-8 
BS ——L ONAN G5 0.5.56 apo n'a sists ha hated 4 22-6 |5-3-6 15-5 2-3 4-0 10-0 11-7 12-2 10-6 11-4 
39—St. Thomas.) 4.0. ..csdedee see 22-5 5-3 16-1 2-4 4-3 9-6 12-0 11-5 10-9. 12-1 
40—Chatham....d.dedsie« ode dieoeaers § 21-1 4-7 15-0 2-2 4-2) * 9-5 13-7 10-9 11-4 10-9 
41— Windsor. ..:2..b dp.cbiswieoks ae eae ee | 21-5 |6-7-7-3 15-5 2-5 3-9 9-8 12-7 10-1 10-2 10-5 
ADre DALI, ia. ck ahite bin ode cbcaeete | 24-0 6-7 15-0 2-0 4-7 10-0 12:5 12-0 11-5 12-0 
48—Owen Sound................05- 22-1 |5-3-6 15-2 2-3 3-6 9-9 10-6 10-9 10-8 11-0 
44—North Bay ....). cscnncautoaectie as. 21-0 5-3 15-0 3-3 5-6 10-2 12-8 11-9 10-3 13-0 
AB—-SUCDULY . ..«.. dedpshincide ote ded 21-4 6-6-7 14-0 3-1 4-4) 7:2 15-5 9-9 10-5 12-3 
A —OODAIE. 5 o.o:ccbode dite aledhoteere. | 20-6 6-7 12-5 3-4 4-4 9-1 14-2 11-4 10-2 12-4 
MG aD 1A, 3) ah ccigheae 5 haut Hee oe | 22-1. 6-7 14-7 3-5 4-7 8-9 12-4 11-1. 11-0 12-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-9 |5-3-6 15-0 3-3 5-0 11-1 13-1 10-3 10-3 10-8 
49—Port Arthur’... .n6.0cleacceess. 21-8 5:3 15-7 3-0 4-6 9-4 10:7 10-6 10-0 11-3 
50—Fort Williamt, «. .ji...012 5. ste} 22-5 5-3 15-7 2-9 4-2 8-6 10-4 11-2 11-0 11-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 23°7 5-9 15-5 2-8 4-6 10-9 11-6 12-5 11-4 13-7 
SEN INNIDER, «ob .csehe oedtodudoe ted 22-9 |5-6-6 13-0 2-7 4-3 10-2 10-7 12-7} 11-9 14-1 
§2—-BranGOwWs. . «ci deiashoc toda dees 4 24-4 |5-6-6-2 18-0 2-8 4-8 11-6 12-4 12-2 10-9 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-6 6-3 16-5 2-7 4-4). 9-65 11-5 13-5 12-4 13-4 
SS—REGING.1 5. « . civin.siey aisle dia des ee 4 24-2 jh B-6°7 Won ces oss 2-9 5-0 8-7 11-6 12-9 12-2 12-9 
54—Prince Albert....0.......c0000- 25-5 | be 7 aneecn 3 2-6 4-2 8-9 12-5 13-6 13-0 13-5 
65—Saskatoon.....s.cccscciscscavece 21-1 6-7 15-0 2-8 4-3 10-0 11-4 13-0 11-8 12-5 
56—Moose Jaw....c.ccocccccececces 23-6 6-7 18-0 2-6 4-2 10-3 10-5 14-4 12-5 14-5 
Alberta (AVETABC) «iy. ctoe o.n.<indfa Bate Sie: 22-2 6-3 17-0 2-8 4-1 7-6 9-6 12-8 12-7 13-5 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 24-2 |5-7-6-3 17-6 3-0 4-3 8-1 9-8 13-2 13-4 14-7 
58—Drumheller................... 19-0 54 eae) 2-6 4-0 5-5 9-0 12-5 12-7 13-8 
59—Edmonton.............seceees- 21-4 | 6-6-7 15-7 2-7 4-2 7:3 8-9 11-8 11-6 12-3 
WO CalaaRys, 5. «b.xcentis «.sdatindiite be’ 23-1] 5-6-7 17-6 2-7 4-1 8-3 9-6 13-3 12-8 14-4 
61—Lethbridge.............eec0es- 23-3 16-3-8-3 |........ 2-9 3-8 8-7 10-8 13-2 13-2 12-5 
British Columbia (average)........ 25-6 7:3 18-4 3-2 5-2 6-8 7:9 13-1 12-4 14-7 
GIS ELUIC, . -.. obese cick .c.ccale. ke ee ee | 22-0 7-1 17-5 3-1 5-3 8-2 9-0 15-2 14-6 16-9 
OF -rNelaon) 55, -- 6 Bubba dodiew ee « 26-4 8-3 15-0 3-0 4-3 7-5 8-4 12-1 13-3 15-0 
(ss py | a ae ein a E 22-5 6-3 14-0 3-0 4-2 6-0 7-0 12-0 11-2 13-7 
65—New Westminster............. 25-8 |6-3-7 20-1 3-1 4-5 6-3 6-4 13-4 11-7 14-7 
66—-VaneOuver ......6-..sececerers 25-7 |6-3-7 21-4 3-3 5-4 6-8 7-9 11-3 11-2 15-3 
CRP V ICC ON Ags. 5 6 5 nin b .aprte nin tide slo | 25-9. 7°5 19-0 3-2 6-0 6-2 7-2 12-2 12-2 13-3 
68—-Nanaime. ...) ois oi6 5. sel do.ciee ces 30-0 |7-5-8 20-0 3-0 6-2 7:7 9-9 14-2 12-5 14-6 
69—Prince Rupert................. 26-7 8-3 20-0 3-5 6-0 5-8 7°3 14-2 12-5 14-2 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1931 








Potatoes Apples 





oO 
Ss re) : — : i = 
“7 EG, - 2 g rod 2 Rg n os 
: ES = -e | Bo | on a Ba Ba Sg a 
rk! eared. OMe Se tease (es :| 2) | 584 ss | s* Ps 
ets 2 es B oi Ros Go | 25> = 2.0 ee Ba = 9 
~ Ho ae = a CG Ho ae aon =e a 32 =o ston 
ro) > So wD 2 80 E-n i ® — a *f9 
2 On arg ra — oh Aer o< “A O16 s a 3 9 x a 
pee | Cae" bie bp ee eommeetios | Be Pg ka BR BE sheobe 
je ‘o) py aw fy ca Ay 6 6) pus oO = 'S) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents eents cents 
5-2 3-6 694) 16-1 18-5 17-2 12-1 16-5 16-9 61-8 23-1 51-6 41-0 
5:5 4-0 752 16-4 17-7 15-1 11-4 15-1 15-6 57-6 22°6 52-5 49-7 
4-8 3:8 773 HGR: 3.28 «ste 12-5 13-4 15-3 14-7 50-0 PWS GM Wee eae 5: eS ai | Ae Pee a 1 
4-7 4-0 921 A ORO ML a ceca 15-0 11-2 14-7 16-2 65-0 0 Bod lee te 36-3 | 2 
5-0 4-2 70 16-3 15-0 18-0 10-0 14-7 15-0 50-0 20-0 50-9 45-0 | 3 
4-9 4-3 696 16-6 22-5 15-0 11-2 15-8 15-0 66-0 23-8 54-5 39-2 | 4 
5-0 4-0 75 15-0 15-0RDse 2 eee 12-0 15-0 1}: 2. ose rem: 20) (beet lee 45-0 | & 
4-8 3-7 675 14-7 18S 2blea acm. = 10-5 15-5 15-4 60-0 21-3 53-0 37-8 | 6 
5-2 4-7 59 13-4 15e0b eres e.3 12-7 14-5 145 eee ee. 220" | een ees 40:04 7 
4-5 3-5 578 14-2 16-7 15-5 12-6 14-9 15-5 56-5 20-9 51-6 49-5 
5-1 3:6 64 14-2 Oe Salt ee< Ae 12-0 15-0 LOO dveeek ee 22-2 55-5 50-0 1-8 
4-4 3:4 558 12-5 17-5 14-0 12-9 14-7 14-8 63-0 22-8 44-8 35-0 4:9 
4:3 3-8 615 13-4 13-8 17-0 13-3 15-2 16-1 50-0 18-4 55-0 43-8 110 
4-0 3-2 50 16-7 DAA Yas Oper: 12-0 14-5 15-0 Joa t% wee 200 | aera. 33-0 {it 
4-7 4-8 624 14-3 23°6 15-5 12-2 16-0 15-0 61-8 20°90 49-1 39-2 
5-2 4-4 508 13-1 22-5 15-0 13-4 16-2 16-3 70-0 23-4 48-8 38-3 412 
4-6 5-8 505 12-9 19-5 15-2 12-0 17-0 14-3 deme t cece. 25-4 45-0 41-8 113 
3:5 4-5 644 14-1 24-7 15-5 11-6 17-1 16-8 61-3 25-6 43-0 40-2 114 
5-0 6-0 63 £5-OAIG w ccoceue 14-0 10-0 15-0 13-4 4th ae. pe oh ie as ke aes 40-3 115 
5-3 4-7 681 Pa crs Miote'ee 15-0 13-0 13-3 12-7 50-0 25-0 45-0 38-8 116 
5-0 4°5 69 15-0 Sos Onan ees 15-0 1735 | 5.65.1 a. Gat aks Ue Oe mre 38-0 417 
SeD 4-0 BOS) LabSeSub. oc tc ece 16-5 11-0 17-0 14-4 57-5 21-6 50-0 39-6 418 
5-6 4-0 682 14-5 20-9 16-4 11-6 16-3 15-3 70-0 23°9 §2-7 39-1 j19 
4-7 4-9 668 16-8 19-1 16-0 12-1 14-9 16°7seo ae. 20-8 59-0 36-8 120 
4-8 3-4 605; 14-1 17-9 16-1 12-5 16-3 17-6 62-2 22°9 51-1 37°72 
5-0 4-6 729 16-3 23-8 15-0 | | 12-8 16-5 18-6 75-0 23-7 56-5 36-4 {21 
4-3 4-3 727 16-0 Qtevelrs B22 15-0 17-0 15-6 eee Bie 22 Oh ee cee. ee 40-0 122 
4-5 4-5 764 16-3 19-3 15-0 11-0 16-3 17-6 75-0 20-4 56-7 37-4 123 
5-2 4-5 657 15-0 14-3ty > 2.2 ce 14-0 16-0 16-8 65-0 20-8 47-0 39-1 |24 
4-2 3-0 496 10-5 144 aac ces 10-4 16-1 16-8 59-7 23-5 52-8 35-2 125 
4-4 3-2 508 11-1 142. iSe 8 cme 12-7 16-0 18-1 55-0 Da dd | Sas noe ee 37-4 126 
5-4 3:6 517 12-1 g Eat (yl (ee eee 11-7 16-2 18-6 62-5 23-5 56-0 37-6 |27 
4-9 3-5 514 11-5 16:0be 2 2 sce 11-3 15-4 17-0 60-0 21-8 57-6 38-4 128 
5-2 3-5 594 13-2 VleSehe. 4.8 12-6 17-7 df = Dig) se bide. 20-7 50-0 38-6 129 
4-6 2-6 625 13-5 14-01... 2.6.6 12-2 16-2 17-0 65-0 19-3 48-5 36-5 130 
5-8 3-6 55 14-0 14-835): 2 .e.8 12-0 15-5 16-3 55-0 23-2 45-0 36°7 131 
4-6 2-3 528 10-9 Wosbee cheat 11-5 16-6 pe eee ae ae 21-7 50-0 36-0 132 
4-8 3:2 541 12-9 lGzda}ec ut sees 14-3 15-8 17-3) Sachse 20-9 52-0 34-4 133 
4°8 3-4 477 12-5 [Sede .4 06.0 11-0 16-0 17-9 60-0 20-6 50-7 86-3 184 
5-4 2-9 46 11-2 12281, 33 ee 11-5 15-2 AG Hos ee ck one - 19-6 60-0 35-2 135 
4:5 (2-1 “50 11-7 12-0 ae 12-5 15-3 AB<4 ize Lele. De AO Re Se Se 35-5 136 
5-2 2-9 +493 12-2 14-4 ]........ 12-3 16-4 17-0 61-0 23-9 53-0 37-6 137 
4-4 3:2 537 12-4 TSO) ah eee 11-4 14-9 16-8 60-0 21-2 55-0 35-7 138 
4-3 2-9 582 12-7 150e Se ee 13-5 16-1 176 Beek cee 24 Tope ake 37-5 139 
3°8 2-9 498 11-4 17205} On 58 11-1 15-3 16-5 sees eee 23-8 47-0 35-4 140 
3-7 2°6 572 11-3 21a Sai Nees oz.08 14-5 15-1 16-8 cl sesh ae. 25 Oe cba cere 38-9 |41 
5-2 2°5 446 10-3 20260INE RM 68 12-7 15-7 17 -Sices, 6 ae 7.3 fo | lee aed Ben 37-8 142 
4-3 2-1 456 11-0 13-342 e0) ee 12-3 16-3 Yaa eee See 27-0 45-0 36-2 143 
4-7 3-8 723 20-9 25-0 15-0 13-3 17-2 18-2 59-5 24-2 50-5 40-5 144 
5-0 3°6 633 17-2 25-0 16-0 13-5 18-6 20-0 60-8 24-5 46-5 39-6 145 
5-9 5-2 741 19-3 21-5 18-3 12-6 17-7 19-6 65-8 23-6 48-7 40-8 146 
6-6 4-2 916) 21-4 25-0 17-0 13-4 17-4 19-8 66-6 23-1 50-8 43-3 {47 
4-4 4-2 739 17-1 22-5 16-5 12-7 18-7 18-7 65-0 25-0 48-3 38-0 148 
4-7 4-1 837) 20-0 24-4 17-0 11-8 15-0 19-5 57-3 25-5 46-9 40-4 149 
4-0 3-7 794 17-6 22-5 15-0 12-6 16-3 19-1 54-2 21-9 52-0 39-4 150 
5-6 3-4 S990 <13-9e1. 3.5.4 on 15-0 12-4 17-7 18-3 59-7 22-4 49-9 43-3 
6-3 3-5 572 1S BS eae 15-0 11-7 17-0 17-7 56-8 21-5 43-7 41-5 |51 
4-9 3:2 625 14: 654.6050 15-0 13-1 18-4 18-9 62-6 23-3 55-7 45-0 152 
5-5 3-3 782; 18-0 ]........ 21-8 12-8 18-6 19-5 62-5 24-0 51-2 48-5 
6-3 3-0 80 20-05 1s. <b ok 25-0 14-6 19-8 20-6 60-0 24-5 52-2 48-8 153 
5-8 3-6 76 15:0. ech isnt 25-0 13-3 18-2 19-4 68-7 25-0 53-7 50-0 154 
5-2 2-9 697 152034 ..5% Sok 15-5 10-2 17-4 19-3 61-8 23-3 47-4 46-0 155 
4-9 3°7 871 AS ih apes se ne ee Paes 13-0 18-9 18:8 59-5 23-3 51-6 49-0 156 
5-4 2°74 784; 19-0 obieibie 17-5 11-5 18-1 17-3 62-6 24-2 53-7 49-3 
5-7 3-6 -973 > Oe 0 ae See 21-0 12-1 20-1 19-7 70-6 24-5 60-4 50-6 157 
4-5 2-5 983 PA Sy | Es Sh a 18-0 11-0 19-0 15-0 57-0 25-0 52-5 52-5 158 
5-5 2-7 493 Sy ee eo 16-1 11-0 17-3 17-7 63-5 23-5 51-3 47-3 159 
5-8 2-5 *902} 23-2 |.......% 15-0 11-9 16-6 16-4 57-8 23-8 51-0 46-3 |60 
5-4 2-2 567 LUDA. . kc BaBs «oe Bak 11-7 17-7 17-5 65-0 24-3 53-3 50-0 j61 
7-1 3-2 1-057) 24-5 |........ 20-7 10-7 17-6 16-0 64-5 24-4 54-0 46-5 
8-4 2-8 1-14 ES re See 20-0 12-5 17-5 16-9 72-5 26-3 63-8 50-0 62 
T-4 3-1 1-09 27-5 o> vite 20-0 10-0 19-0 16-0 70-0 26-0 52-0 49-0 163 
6-0 2-2 1-09 Doe Qe oh seas 20-0 10-0 16-5 15-0 62-5 23-5 47-5 46-0 164 
5-8 2-6 794 1704) od ek 20-5 10-2 17-7 15-5 58-3 24-9 50-8 43-2 165 
6-2 3-0 Sia 21-9) ]...3 8 20-5 10:7 17-3 15-8 ; 61-3 22-5 51-0 41-4 |66 
6-6 3-1 1-00 yey ae ee See 18-8 10-0 17-5 15-4 57-2 22-6 50-2 44-3 167 
8-5 4-5 1-14 DIES. 6 ob chakhes at ek 10-2 18-6 16-0 67-5 24-4 58-5 48-3 168 
7-8 4-4 1-39 30:01. Ries 25-0 11-7 16-7 17-5 66-7 25-0 58-3 50-0 |69 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





) 






ao] F 
Sugar 3 2 ] “J bs 
=e ft ae g 2 2 e Bb SS re . 
Locality $)] 2/3 & wie a Oo LS “ie amo Az oe 
pe) Se ee es Beet Eee) oo |i & E Are 
Bx be ® eo HO.| 8S [on 52 5 3 co 
gf 5/8.) 45/8. 1/288] 3; o. | Sag | 3. ae: a 
Serie cont os | aa s Bris ars | acs wg gm aa sg 
ce Sleas/e31 a8 [84s] 22 |ss| 82 | ss | Be | 38 
eas Oa) On AI 5 2, oa j;orna! a a0 2, 8 a, mR 
Oo” lb Orla iS S a ay } H DB 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6: 6-0 | 45-9 | 52-6 | 25-7 5-1 | 3-0 50-7 53-2 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4 | 6-0 | 50-0 | 52-9 | 26-3 11-7 | 2-9 50-0 39-2 12-4 5-7 
1—Sydney............... 6-1 5-8 | 46-9 | 48-2 | 26-4 15-0 3:0 50-0 50-0 12:9 5-3 
2—New Glasgow......... 6-7 | 6-4 | 52-2 | 54-5 | 26-2 1223.) taSula tee 35-0 14-2 6-5 
3—Ambherst........... .--| 62 | 6-0 | 50-0 | 60-0 | 25-0 10:0 | 2-8 50-0 40-0 12-3 6:0 
AP ifax ie. cu kth rat 5-7 | 5-7 | 49-5 | 45-4 | 24-6 11:4 | 2-7 45-0 40-0 12-7 6-0 
5—Windsor............... 6-7 | 6-2 | 50-0 | 55-8 | 30-0 TOSO7| Stee late. oes 35-0 10-3 5-0 
GH PUFO ee oe cohen bees 6-7 | 6-1 | 51-3 | 53-4 | 25-6 11-8} 3-1 55-0 35-3 12-0 5-3 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown.| 6-1] 5-6 | 52-5 | 57-5 | 26-5 14:4] 2-9 50-0 40-0 14-0 5-7 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-9 | 5-6 | 49-6 | 50-2 | 24-9 12-0 | 3-0 53-5 38°2 11-8 5-4 
8—Moncton...........6. 6-1 | 5-8 | 50-7 | 58-3 | 25-7 12:0 | 3-0 58-3 38-5 13-2 5:7 
GSE. JONNY a5 cs siicwlten ae 5-4 | 44-7 | 42-8 | 22-2 10-8} 3:1 47-2 37:3 11-0 5-2 
10—Fredericton.......... 26-4] 5-9 | 50-4 | 52-6 | 26-5 11:7} 2-9 55-0 38-7 12-0 5-6 
11—Bathurst............. _ 6-5 | 5-21 52-5 | 47-0 | 25-0 TS tOG| oeOulenettee alee cae 11-0 5-0 
Quebec (average).......... 5-6 | 5-3 | 46-2 | 51-6 | 24-9 13-7 | 3-1 51-1 57-8 11-2 5-1 
12—Quebec............00- 256 | 5-5 | 47-0 | 56-5 | 26-1 16-2 | 3-2 54-4 60-0 10-4 4-9 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-0 | 5-5 | 46-2 | 55-4 | 24-9 14-2 | 3-6 48-7 60-0 10-9 5-0 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-5 | 5-3 | 46-4 | 48-1 | 25-1 13-4} 3-2 53-7 57-1 10-9 5-2 
T5—Sorel ket ee ec eee 5:9 | 5:4] 45-8 | 50-8 | 23-7 10-8 | 2:3 46-7 60-0 10-0 5-2 | 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-4] 5-0] 51-7 | 53-2 | 25-0 12-3 | 3:4 53-2 60-0 12-0 4-9 
17—St. John’s............ 5:5 | 5-2 | 42-5 | 47-5 | 26-5 15:0 | 2-2 60-0 60-0 13-0 5-0 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 5-6 | 5-2 | 42-7 | 49-4 | 23-5 13-4] 3:5 40-8 53:3 11-4 5-1 
19—Montreal............. 5-3 | 5-3 | 50-8 |] 57-5 | 24-3 14-9 | 3-0 52-6 57-7 10-0 4-9 
ZO EMD PES ss srerele ee 5-6 | 5-3 | 42-7 | 46-0 | 24-6 13-4 | 3-3 49-8 52-0 11-9 5-4 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-0 | 47-5 | 56-6 | 24-9 13:8 | 2-9 48-4 54-9 11-0 5-3 
21—Ottawa, 5... 6... eee. 5-8 | 5-6] 50-6 | 55-8 | 25-3 14:5 | 2-9 60:9 58-9 11-6 5:3 
22—Brockville........... 6-2 | 5-7 | 53-8 | 54-4 | 23-7 13-6 | 2-5 46-2 56-0 10-8 5-0 
23—Kingston............. 5-7} 5-5 | 44-3 | 50-0 | 25-1 12-8 | 3-0 51-4 50-6 10:0 5-0 
24—-Belleville............ 6:4 | 6-0 | 55-0 | 60-4 | 25-3 13-7 | 2-7 55-0 60-0 11-3 5-6 
'25—Peterborough........ 5-8 | 5-6 | 48-2 | 51-1 | 24-2 14:6 | 3:3 46-0 50-5 10-6 5:3 
26—Oshawa.........se0e 6-1 | 6-1 | 46-3 | 64-8 | 24-7 12-8 | 2-8 50-8 52-9 11-1 5:5 
71 Cen 0) D110 A 6-3 |} 6°3 | 52-5 | 51-3 | 24-5 13-8 | 2-9 45-7 52-5 10:7 5-1 
28— LOTORtOS, «0s sleiie sheets 5-9 | 5-9 | 51-2 | 56-6 | 24-5 11-7 | 2-7 51-9 57-5 10-0 5-2 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 50-2 | 53-4 | 25-4 14:3 | 3-0 51-5 61-2 10-4 5:5 
‘:30—St. Catharines........ 6-0 | 5-7 | 39-7 |. 58-1 | 23-3 12-9 | 2-7 44-3 50-0 10°7 5-3 
31—Hamilton............ 6-0 | 5-9 | 48-8 | 61-2 | 24-9 13-4 | 2-8 45-0 55-0 9-8 5:4 
32—Brantford............ 5-9 | 5-9 | 48-7 | 53-7 | 24-1 12-7} 3-2 53-9 54°0 10-3 5-8 
sik IS) Ee LENA A 6-1 | 6-0 | 45-9 | 52-6 | 24-0 13-7 | 2-9 50:5 59-5 10-1 5-4 
34—Gelph ee oak oie 1 6-0 | 5-8 | 44-0 | 51-9 | 24-4 12-1] 2-9 43-9 52-5 9-3 5-4 
35—Kitchener............ 6-0 | 5-9 | 39-7 | 55-9 | 23-7 13:2] 2-8 45-5 48-7 10-6 4-9 
36—Woodstock........... 6-3 | 6-0 | 45-7 | 53-6 | 24-8 12-7 | 2-7 44-7 53-0 10-6 5-2 
Di -SEVatlOrd. .\.ii.%sr abe cts 5-9 | 5-7 | 47-2 | 56-5 | 25-4 13-1 | 2-9 48-5 50-8 10-7 5-4 
38—London.............. 6-3 | 6-1 | 51-4 | 58-4 | 24-5 13-9 | 2-7 46-8 55-8 10-0 5-4 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 52-5 | 55-8 | 25-3 13-2 | 2-6 47-9 52-5 11-2 5-8 
40—Chatham............ 6-0 5-9 | 45-6 | 54-1 | 24-8 13-8 2°8 45-0 60-0 10:1 5:0 
41—Windsor.............. 5-9 | 5-71 43-0 | 54-9 | 24-7 14-2} 2-5 48-3 60-0 9-8 5:4 
42—Sarnia: fr. eee: 6-2 | 5-9 | 49-1 | 56-9 | 25-7 13:5 | 2-6 43-7 60-0 10-9 5-0 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6:4 | 6-2 | 48-3 | 58-6 | 25-0 11-8 | 3-2 42-1 55-0 10-2 5-2 
44—North Bay........... 7-5 | 7-0 | 60-6 | 61-7 | 26-0 15-2] 3-3 Ga iae ee 13-7 5-0 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-4 | 45-5 | 62-5 | 25-0 17-5 | 2-9 ARES Vie a ees. 15-0 5-2 
46—Cobalts. 605 wna. d. 6-9 | 6-21 47-5 | 56-4 | 26-7 15-4 | 2-7 46:5 45-0 13-2 5-0 
47—Timmins...,......... 6-9 | 6-4 | 38-0 | 57-4 | 25-2 16:5 | 3:5 Ao cOeT ct ee 15-0 5-1 
48—Sault St. Marie....... 6-1 | 6:1} 44-7 | 60-7 | 25-5 15:0 | 2-9 52-2 OOF ON. eee. 5-8 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1 | 6-1 | 39-8 | 58-2 | 26-4 15-4} 2-8 48-3 55-0 11-1 5-1 
50—Fort William......... 6-8 6-4 | 46-2 | 60-0 | 26-0 14-2 2-9 48-8 56-7 11-2 5-1 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 42-3 | 46-7 | 26-4 14-5 | 3-1 ]- 48-4 51:3 13-1 6-6 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-0 7-1 | 39-1 | 46-4 | 24-9 13-9 3-0 49-2 45-0 12-1 6-8 
62—Brandon............. 6-6 | 6-4 | 45-4 | 46-9 | 27-8 15:0 | 3-1 47:5 57-5 14-0 6-3 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-8 | 6-9 | 38-2 | 50-0 | 26-7 20-1} 3-1 53:4 55-0 14-6 6-1 
3—Regina...........e008 6-4} 6-9 | 41-0 | 48-8 | 25-6 18-8a| 2-8 Adi (1 See ve 15-0 6-3 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 33-8 | 53-0 | 29-6 21-3a} 3-5 57-0 60-0 15-0 6-2 
55—Saskatoon........... 7-0 | 6-8 | 37-3 | 51-3 | 25-9 20-6a| 3-0 46-7 50-0 13-5 5-0 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-8 | 7:0 | 40-7 | 46-8 | 25-7 19-6a] 2-9 65°00 | ee 15-0 6-8 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | 6-5 | 39-6 | 48-6 | 26-7 17-1 | 3-4 §4-9 58-5 13-4 5-3 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6:7 | 6-8 | 43-2 | 50-3 | 29-1 20-4a] 3-5 66-4 65-0 10-3 5-1 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-0 | 6:5 | 32-5 | 50-0 | 25-0 20-0a] 3:6 |........ 60-0 15-0 4-0 
59—Edmonton..... covsee| 6:3 | 6-1 | 41-1 | 47-3 | 25-9 15-3a} 3-3 48-8 50-0 14-0 6-2 
60—Calgary........... eee] 6-2 | 6-7 | 38-0 | 43-9 | 25-9 14-9a] 3-4 51-0 62-5 13-5 6-2 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-3 | 6-2 | 43-3 | 51-7 | 27-5 15-0a] 3-2 53-3 55-0 14-0 5-0 
British Columbia(average)| 6-2 | 65-8 | 42-3 | 44-8 | 27-7 22°0 | 3-5 56-6 59-0 12-9 6-1 
62—Fernie.............. --| 7-4] 7-0 | 48-8 | 55-0 | 28-8 17-5a} 3-8 60-0 60-0 14-4 6-0 
GS—NEISOR |, oi. toe ie iaradioce 6-0 | 5-8 | 44-0 | 48-5 | 30-0 26-7a| 4-3 60-0 60-0 15-0 6-3 
64—Trail..............00. 5-9 | 5-4 | 40-0 | 42-5 | 23-5 25-08 foal los tun leect ee 11-0 7-0 
65—New Westminster....] 5:4] 5-1] 40-6 | 40-6 | 26-5 20-0a} 3-1 53-8 63-3 13-2 5-0 
66—Vancouver..........: 5-9 | 5-7 | 89-6] 40-1 | 26-8 19-4a] 3-2 1 bay al ete IE as 12-0 6-6 
67—Victoria.............. 6-5 | 5-9 | 39-0 | 41-5 | 26-6 22-0a] 3-0 52-5 54-0 11-8 5-5 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-9 | 5-8 | 46-0 | 45-0 | 28-0 22-0a| 3-6 66-3 57-5 13-5 6-5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 | 5-9 | 40-0 | 45-0 | 31-7 25-0a} 3-8 BO: Or tect ee 12-5 5-5 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 


. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, others. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1931 
e : Rent 
3 ee ) 
5 8 ~ al hk oe Six-roomed 
2 we) = S 3 | =| Six-roomed | house with 
Sas Py z we 3Be & | ~34| house with | incomplete 
48 a 8 og Qe ta |&$}moderncon-| modern 
8 a oO a =e K BD uy S |3'.| veniences, con- 
28 re) a =e) —s3. S$ 1% &] per month | veniences, 
ma o a = 0 |e per month 
$ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
vier 12-302 8-317 8-022/27-7 [10-2 27°337| ~~ 19-433 
8-829 11-980 6-000 3: 30-3 |10-4 24-333 16-333 
(200. G20 | 02 20=.91°60) tin by Ge00s linn Said plicptere create ctlsys o:6 1100s bie chil y ecceeeds ora. 30-3 |10-6]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
TODS | 5 othe s Rete te 5-00 5-00 |81-7 110-5 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00— 9-25 12-50 6-00 5-00 |28-3 |10-0/15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-00 7:00 7:00 |30-5 |10-0|30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
19-00-12-00 13-50 6-00 6:50 |30-7 |11-0 25-00 20:00 | 5 
8-00- 9-75 12-50 6-00 . 5:00 {30-3 |10-2/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 2-75 9- 6°75 7:50c/29-0 {10-5/21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-781 13-333 . rode 7°050/28-1 | 9-8 25-350 19-250 
10-50-12 -50g 13-00¢ : gz 29-7g |10-1|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12- 25 13-00-14-00 {13 00-16. 00 14- -00-17- “ 6: 00-8: 00° 8-00- 9-00c|30-0 | 9-4/20-00-35-00 {18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 4-80-6:40c |27-7 | 9-8) ~ 25-00 18-00 |10 
LOPO0n 2.9, -cteee| Bees OU 2 TOSOO Eee G-00 18% 8 ~8-00'|n.c..d:.3.. 25-0 10-0 18-00 15-00 j11 
9-292 12-484 8-370/26-5 | 9-5 20° 056 14-813 
10-00 00 12-00c/23-7 | 9-5/27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
9-00 12-00 7:00 |29-3 |10-0/20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-00 12-00 : on 27-2 | 9-4/20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
SeOOE ite a aje< celeste c]25-0 | 9-71)14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
$-00— 8-25 13-00 13- 3330 7: ee eb7e 25-3c | 9-7/18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 12-00 9-00c/25-0 | 9-1/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
11-00 14:00 3:00c}27-3 | 9-5}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 {18 
10-00 }12-25-12-50 |15. ye Y 16- 00-18. 00. 11- -00-12- -00 |12-00-16-00c}28-8 | 9-5/20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
9-00 13-50 7:50¢|27-0 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-429 11-505 9-916/26-5 | 9-7 28-679 20-750 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 7°00 |27-6 | 9-6}25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 {21 
9-25 DEOO Cl seek lcleee be PADSOUCI cet a ra cdtle 2 ADSO0CI oe aor. noses 25-7 | 9-2/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7:50 12-50 15-00c}28-6 | 9-6/18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 9-00 |26-0 |10-0/25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 7:00 {25-0 | 8-8/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 10-50 9-00 {25-6 | 9-6/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 7:72¢|28-0 | 9-8|22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 11-00 |26-8 | 9-6|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
g g g 26-72 | 9-4/25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 {29 
g g g 22:7g | 9-7/25-00-35-00. |15-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10°50 13:00 {26-9 | 9-8/25.00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 11-50 8-348¢/24-8 /10-0/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-00 |10-00-12-00 12-00c/22-7 | 9-4 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10:00 |10-00-12-00 | 14:00; 15-50} 10-00}; °&#=11-50]............ 23-6 | 9-8/25:00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 } 16-00; 18-00} 12-00} $14-00]............ 24:4 | 9-8/30-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 |35 
10-00-12-:00 | 9-50-10:00 | 12:00;  ##15-00c; 9-00] 10-50c}............ 22-5 | 9-3127-00-30-00 |20-Q0-24-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-12-00 17-00 |22-7 | 9-8/30-00—-40-00 |19-00-25-00 )37 
10-00-11-50 |10-00-11-50 10-50c/24:3 | 9-5130-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
E2500 MLO coal 220Gb. dee cree dl erreee 1 OPOUE). satiric ahs [eas ose cicets 12:00c}23-0 |10-0/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-00 14-00c} 7-50-10-50c/22-3 | 9-6|22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
8-50g 11-00g , c & g 14-00 jc & g 10-00 25 g | 9-9/380-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 |41 
9-00 12-50 ROUGH. ceva eel li isi: sx aedisiase «| ao. siecacsleers eye 26-0 | 9-5/30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
- 8-00 10-00 : 9-00 |23-0 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
13-00 3505... Qe. . , 8-00 35-0 | 9-9/30- Gast: 00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-14-00 13-00 15-0001, .389.-..- 12-75c/32-0 {10 25-00 45 
12-00 11-00 -50c} 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 34-2 |10 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-00 |14-50-15-00 |..........]...000..-.--|98°00-6-00 | 7°50-10-50c}............ 35-0 | 9-9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 6:00c]27-7 |10-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-13 -00 13-00 |5-50-9-50 11- -00 5- 00-9- OG}! ©: 10°00 [PL Te 28-2 |10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-25-00 |49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 |5-50-6-50 7-50 |5-00-6-00 5-00 |27-9 | 9-7/25-00-40-00 |15-00-25-00 |50 
10-375 Ae DO Be eee 8-188 7-500/25-0 | 9-9 31-250 21-250 
12-00h|14-50-15-00 |..........}eccseeeeeoes 6-50-8-75 | 7-25- 9-25 6:00c/24-5 | 9-8/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |51 
6-50-11-00h|14-00-16-75 |..........].......0000- 8-00-9-50 | 9- 00-10; 50 9-00 |25-4 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |52 
9-063 377063) -.32..6,1.. teal . ae 11-167/25-3 |10-6 32-500 21-250 
9-75-12-25h/14-00-16-20d]......... Jee. e eee eee ee 10. 00-10. 50}11- 00-12- 00 |11-00-13-00 |25-0 |10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |53 
9- os. 00h 19°00 4). whnrd.. alten o. Somes 4-00-6-00 | 5-50- 6-00 |............ 26-0 {11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7°50- 9-00h LEGS 3) fie As . [SE os 7°50 | 8-00-12-00i 8-50 25-3 |10-0/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
6-00- 0. “008 16-95-18- fe aaa feat Syo'eia [letets ols ate Cormeeroia dis ‘a eVeteeeatle) ss : 13-00c/25-0 |10-5/25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-125 10.000UI i. aseby. eilk gn 4-167/28-8 |10-6 29-063 20-250 
gZ g 32-5g }10-2/25- voc 50 |18- de cqnee 00 {57 
O-OORG . Po Adds Ba siren Fifer oc ae Bnd Sn Pee oe ES fede ep ng oat’ 4-50 |25-0 /11-5 58 
BO 0-DODL, aesadt Seen ts Gh Soh) fads «ew derenth  MepeeOO [ot “~~ 8°00" |. scons dt ons 26-7 |10-3/25- 00-35- 00 |20- 00-25- 00 |59 
7-50- 8-00h| f & g 10-00 4-00g|30-0g |10-5/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |60 
Me00n BOD o. . eect eas . ied... Ree SG HSER Fe os bn noo ee 4-00 |30-0 |10-5 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-822 i aS ee ee 5-050/34-0 12-2 26-563 20-375 
O° 20a. ADU Flor coe eens ss oe hoe coe Male alee awe 2-0 4-20c/40-0 {13-5 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 RLATO a). . acd. . Heed. Sey 9 orto 00i|11-50-13- 003 05-625]. ...- 13-5/22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 BSCE sco s sis * Poe ap ss Seles 9-0 6-00-6-50 |...... 10-0|32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
9-75-10-75 pA Oh ees Bates 8 Be 1 0 A Rl ey Spee pA 4-50 |29-8 |11-9/18-00-22-00 |12-60-18-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LE OOS: 5 bats bo. ede = ates e: «sheets Sea 4-75 129-5 110-7 27-50 24-00 |66 
9-75-10-75 POU ke oct 6 ts eee cee es c4-77 |35-4 |11-7}20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
T2GO=8 208 Sees cece ee atc es are lew cens ass kb afeebe : aeaee 5-50 |384-0 |11-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
oo eee, oo ee myense Weed eae 4-80c|35-0 |15°0/30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 














d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke. 


$40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
8. Tiliosrcd from mines. 


h. Lignite. 1. Including birch 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 



















Commodities Com- Nov.! Nov.} Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
*All commodities..............-- 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9|110-0}) 97-3] 98-0|/102-6| 97-7] 96-9} 94-9] 95-7) 79-5) 70-4} 70-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1}127-9]167-0)103-5| 86-2) 83-7|100-6| 96-3] 96-0} 87-3] 93-5] 62-6) 56-0} 57-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1/145-1)109-6} 96-0] 95-0}100-3] 97-9)104-0)110-3]108-4) 93-4] 68-0) 67-3 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 

tile eroducts.......- se <r 60 | 58-2}157-1]176-5) 96-0}101-7/116-9}112-5| 96-5) 95-1) 92-2) 89-8] 77-5] 71-9) 71-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and | 
IP ADOTAE cores ess> tuner keke 44 63-9} 89-1]154-4}129-41106-31113-0)101-6] 98-8] 98-5] 98-6} 93-1] 85-8! 77-5| 76-7 

V. Iron ad its Products... 39 68-9}156-9}168-4)128-0}104-6)115-8}104-5} 99-3] 94-1) 92-8) 93-4) 89-3] 87-3] 87-0 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9)135-5| 97-0) 97-3} 95-3]103-9| 97-0) 89-8] 94-1] 96-7} 73-5] 62-9) 63-8 


VII. ar ok Minerals and 
VIII. Chemicals and “Allied Pro- 


Classified according to purpose— 


73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2)116-6}107-0}104-4/100-3 
63 -4]118-7|141-5/117-0/105-4/104-4) 99-6 


61-9}107-0]140-0)108-0} 95-1) 93-7) 97-2 









99-4} 94-7] 92-8) 92-8) 89-4) 86-6] 86-5 
99-5 94-3] 95-1) 90-9] 84-7} 84-9 


I. Consumers’ Goods.......-. 204 97-5| 95-5) 95-1) 94-3] 84-5) 74-9] 74-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DAGCOis tues ews sis Bee ek 116 | 61-8}119-4/151-0}105-4] 90-2} 91-2] 97-7| 97-5] 99-5} 99-1]100-3] 83-9] 67-3) 66-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 | 62-2) 91-4)126-3]111-4}101-4] 97-0) 96-5) 97-5) 92-9] 92-4] 90-3] 84-9) 79-9} 79-8 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 | 67-4/131-5]163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9] 97-2] 97-3] 93-4) 95-1] 78-4] 66-0) 67-8 
Producers’ Hiquipment..... 22 55-1} 80-4)108-6}113-8)104-1|102-5} 99-2]100-8| 99-1} 92-8) 94-5) 90-9] 89-3] 89-2 
Producers’ Materials.. 329 | 69-1/1388-3]170-4/112-6) 98-2] 97-1]105-5| 96-8] 97-1] 93-5] 95-2) 71-4) 63-4] 65-4 
Building and constructi on 
EN OUOTIONS: pi neck vet ae 4: 97 | 67-0}100-9)144-0/122-8]108-7|111-91102-9] 97-9} 95-5) 98-3] 98-2) 85-7) 80-6) 79-9 


Manufacturers’ materials 232 


Classified according to origin— 


arm— 
AS SE IOLG. pacieseunebinte se 4 167 58-2|131-3)169-5)103-4] 8 
 PAMMNIVAL., to mua egos ate ote 90 70-4/129-9}146-6}109-6| 9. 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6|1382-7|161-4)102-6} 8 
LT MIATUIOC. tOawes see ma s5e op ae a 16 | 64-4/111-1}111-7| 91-6} 9 
WT) Porest=: ins cmsepissme sh ee 4: 52 63-9} 89-11154-4/129-4)10 
TV.2 Blineral st. sje. sexaa reece ve 4: 183 67-0}111-3}131-4}117-6}105- 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
AY oa saa nat ee ER aha BRieh sp 4 276 


69-5)147-2/176-6|110-2) 95-8) 93-7|106-2) 96-5 


63 -8)120-7/155-7|107-5) 94-8 ‘OL. 1)100-8) 97-41100-0} 94-4] 97-2] 70-4 
64 -8/127-6)156-8/116-7/100-5}103-1/103-8) 97-4] 95-9] 94-2] 93-5) 82-8] 72-4} 73-0 


68-2] 59-6] 62-2 
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101-6 98-8} 92-7] 91-7 92-1 85.7 81-7} 82-0 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


f (Continued from page 1360) 


Cost ef Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81:1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73°8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3, 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics haz issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1: 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 118-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 168-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


————— 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
Food | and | Rent |Cloth- Sund-} All 


Light ing ries | items* 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
ec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
ec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1920 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 
ay 1930 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930 140 156 160 148 165 151 
ec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1981.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by givi the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, for the most part, were lower, 
sirloin steak being down from- an average of 
27-3 cents per pound in October to 26 cents 
in November, round steak from 22-1 cents 
per pound to 21-2 cents and rib roast from 
20-4 cents per pound to 19-6 cents. Shoulder 
roast was unchanged at an average price of 
13-7 cents per pound. These prices compare 
with 32:4 cents per pound for sirloin steak in 
November, .1930, 27-4 cents for round steak, 
25:6 cents per pound for rib roast and 19-3 
cents for shoulder roast. Veal and mutton 
were again lower in most localities, the former 
averaging 16:2 cents per pound in November 
and 16:4 cents in October, and the latter 22-1 
cents per pound in November and 23 cents in 
October. Pork prices were again generally 
lower, fresh leg roast being down from an 
average price of 20 cents per pound in October 
to 18-4 cents in November and salt pork from 
an average of 20:2 cents per pound in October 
to 18-8 cents in November. Prices in Novem- 
ber, 1930, were 28-1 cents per pound for fresh 
pork and 26-8 cents for salt pork. Boiled 
ham was substantially lower in most localities 
being down in the average from 49-8 cents per 
pound in October to 45-9 cents in November. 
In fresh fish cod steak, halibut and white fish 
were lower. Lard was down from an average 
price of 13-3 cents per pound in October to 
12-9 cents in November. 


The price of eggs was substantially higher 
in most localities, fresh averaging 44-3 cents 
per dozen in November as compared with 
32-4 cents in October and 51:3 cents in 
November, 1930, and cooking averaging 34:4 
cents per dozen in November, 27-5 cents in 
October and 43-1 cents in November, 1930. 
The price of milk, which usually advances at 
this season, was slightly lower at an average 
price of 10-5 cents per quart as compared 
with 10-6 cents in October. Declines were 
reported from Charlottetown, St. John, Galt 
and Trail. Butter prices showed little change. 
The downward tendency, however, was con- 
tinued, dairy averaging 23-1 cents per pound 
in November, 23-3 cents in October and 35-5 
cents in November, 1930, and creamery aver- 
aging 26-2 cents per pound in November, 
96-8 cents in October and 38-9 cents in 
November, 1930. Cheese declined from an 
average price of 22-9 cents per pound in Octo- 
ber to 22-5 cents in November. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-1 cents per pound. Flour was somewhat 
lower in many localities, the average price 
being 2-9 cents per pound in November as 
compared with 3 cents in October and 4-1 
cents in November, 1930. Rolled oats were 
down from an average of 4-8 cents per pound 
in October to 4:6 cents in November. The 
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prices of canned vegetables continued to de- 
cline in most localities, tomatoes being down 
from 12-2 cents per tin in October to 11-4 
cents in November, peas from 11-3 cents per 
tin in October to 11 cents in November, and 
corn from 13 cents per tin in October to 12-1 
cents in November. The price of potatoes was 
generally lower at an average of 69-4 cents 
per ninety pounds in November as compared 
with 80:2 cents in October and $1.34 in 
November, 1930. The price of anthracite coal 
was up in the average from $16'per ton in 
October to $1614 in November. Increases 
were reported from Moncton, Fredericton, 
Belleville, St. Catharines, Galt, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, North Bay, Sudbury and Timmins. 
Hard wood, in stove lengths, was slightly lower 
at an average price of $13.57 per cord as com- 
pared with $13.78 in October. Lower quota- 
tions for rent were reported from Thetford 
Mines, St. Catharines, Brandon and Calgary. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

During October wheat prices advanced, due, 
it was said, to a strong export demand and 
to a falling off in supplies from Russia. This 
relatively high level was maintained during 
the first ten days of November. During the 
last half of the month, however, the movement 
was downward and much of the gain of the 
previous month was lost. Average prices for 
November were, however, substantially higher 
than in October, No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, being 67-3 cents per bushel as compared 
with 59-9 cents in October. The high price 
for the month was 73+ cents per bushel near 
the beginning and the low 60 cents per bushel 
toward the end. Coarse grains also averaged 
higher in November, western barley being up 
from an average price of 33-2 cents per bushel 
in October to 42-5 cents in November; west- 
ern oats from 31-2 cents per bushel in October 
to 33-6 cents in November; rye from 37 cents 
per bushel in October to 48-8 cents in Novem- 
ber and flax from 94:4 cents per bushel in 


October to $1.06 in November. The price of 
flour advanced for the first time since Feb- 
ruary, following the increased prices for wheat, 
Spring wheat flour at Toronto was up from 
$4.60 per barrel in October to $5.22 in Novem- 
ber. Bran and shorts each advanced $4.75 
per ton, the former to $19.99 and the latter 
to $20.99. The price of raw sugar at New 
York, in Canadian funds, was down from $1.58 
per cwt. to $1.54, while granulated at Montreal 
was unchanged at $4.56 per cwt. Ceylon rub- 
ber at New York declined from 5-4 cents per 
pound to 5-2 cents, Canadian funds. In live 
stock good steers at Toronto were slightly 
higher at $5.92 per hundred pounds as com- 
pared with $5.90, while at Winnipeg the ad- 
vance was from $4.78-per hundred pounds to 
$4.83. Veal calves at Toronto were down from 
$8.53 per hundred pounds to $7.23 but were 
unchanged at Winnipeg at $5.75 per hundred 
pounds. Hogs at Toronto declined from $5.74 
per hundred pounds to $5.23, at Winnipeg from 
$4.71 per hundred pounds to $420 and at 
Montreal from $5.49 per hundred pounds to 
$5.20. Good lambs at Montreal advanced from 
$6.22 per hundred pounds to $6.45 but at 
Toronto the price declined from $680 per 
hundred pounds to $6.59 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.65 per hundred pounds to $65.57. 
Creamery butter at Toronto advanced from 
23:1 cents per pound to 23-7 cents and at 
Montreal from 22-5 cents per pound to 23-5 
cents. Eggs were substantially higher, fresh 
at Montreal being up from 45-9 cents per 
dozen to 54-8 cents, at Toronto from 45-4 
cents per dozen to 49-9 cents, and at Winni- 
peg from 37:8 cents per dozen to 48-5 cents. 
Spruce lumber was $4. per thousand board feet 
lower at $26. Steel scrap was down from 
$7-$8.50 per ton to $6.50-$8. Scrap iron also 
was down from $8-$11 per ton to $7.50-$10.50. 
In non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper de- 
clined from $9.15 per hundred pounds to $8.75. 
Copper wire bars were down from $7.90 per 
hundred pounds to $7.83. Tin was unchanged 
at 29 cents per pound, while the price of 
silver at New York, in Canadian funds, was 
substantially higher at 36:2 cents per ounce 
as compared with 33-1 cents in October. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Oca following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in ali 
cases. The latest quarterly table showing cost 
of living and wholesale prices index numbers 


for various countries appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette for October. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 62°8 
for October, an increase of 5:2 per cent for 
the month. With the exception of a smal: 
decline in meat and fish, all groups showed 
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substantial advances over the average for the 
month of September. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-3 at the end of October, an 
advance of 2 per cent over the previous 
month. With the exception of a decline in 
animal foods, all groups were higher than at 
the end of September. The following para- 
graph is quoted from the Statist, November 
14, 1931: 


“Measured by the Statest index number, 
the increase in wholesale prices in October 
was only 2 per cent, following a similar in- 
crease in September, in which month the de- 
preciation in sterling could, of course, have 
had very little effect. The fact that the rise 
in prices, in face of a fall of more than 20 
per cent in sterling, has been so limited, must 
be attributed partly to the continued decline 
in gold prices during both September and 
October. The extent of this latter movement 
is brought out in the large table at the foot 
of the page (table omitted), which shows that 
in the United States and France, in particular, 
the decline during these two months was very 
pronounced, though more recently, it is true, 
this tendency has been reversed in the former 
country. It has also to be remembered that 
a number of countries from which a large 
part of our imports are derived have followed 
Britain in departing from the gold standard, 
or, where they were already divorced from 


that standard, have not allowed the sterling - 


value of their currencies to appreciate to any 
marked extent.” 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 146 at the end of October, an 
increase of one point over the first of the 
month, due to an increase in the food group. 
Eggs, potatoes, cheese and butter were all 
higher, while meat was cheaper. Rent, cloth- 
ing, fuel and light and sundries showed no 
change. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 107-1 for October, a decline of 1:4 
per cent for the month. Of the sixteen groups 
included, four showed small advances, but al! 
other groups declined, the greatest fall being 
one of 9-2 per cent in cattle. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914=100, was 133-1 for October, a decline 
of 0-7 per cent for the month. Food, clothing 
and sundries were lower, while the heat and 
light group was higher and rent was un- 
changed. 


Italy 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
19183=100 (pre-war currency), was 88-9 for 
October, showing no change from the Septem- 
ber level. Advances in vegetable foods, mis- 
cellaneous vegetable products, and minerals 
and metals were offset by declines in animal 
foods, textiles, chemical products and con- 
struction materials. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the. base June, 1927 
=100, was 81:26 for September, a decline of 
0-7 per cent for the month. 

India 

WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July. 
1914=100, was 107 for September, showing no 
change from the August level. All of the 
food groups, as well as oilseeds and textiles 
other than cotton were higher than the pre- 
vious month, while raw cotton, hides and 
skins and metals were unchanged. There was 
no change in cotton manufactures. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
cost of living, Bombay, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 108 for October, showing no change 
from September. An increase in fuel and 
lighting was counteracted by declines in pulses 
and clothing. There was no change in cereals, 
miscellaneous foods and house rent. 


United States 

WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 68-4 for October, a fall of one 
per cent for the month. There were very small 
increases in fuel and lighting materials and 
miscellaneous commodities, but al! other 
groups contributed to the decline. 

The Annalist index number on the base 1913 
=100, was 102-0 for November, an advance of 
1-4 per cent for the month due to higher 
prices for farm products and fuels. There 
were declines in food products, textile prod- 
ucts, metals, building materials, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities, 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption was $7:9123 at the 
first of December, a decline of 2:2 per cent 
for the month. There were small increases 
in naval stores and chemicals and drugs, but 
apart from these, all groups were lower than 
at November 1. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 84:9 for October, a decline 
of 0:8 per cent for the month. There was a 
slight increase in fuel and light, but all other 
groups were lower than in September. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Union Member Forfeits Benefits by Failing 
to Pay Dues 


A member of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, an unincorpor- 
ated union. defaulted in the payment of his 
dues, and thereby forfeited his membership. 
He was reinstated later, but died shortly after- 
wards. In an action brought by his widow 
for death benefits under the union’s life in- 
surance plan the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
held that the default of the deceased caused 
a loss of his union benefits, and that, since 
the period between his re-instatement and 
death was not long enough to entitle the 
widow to set up a claim, she was not entitled 
to any benefit. 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun, in his judgment, 
referred in passing to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in December, 1929, 
declaring that unincorporated trade unions 
had no legal standing (Lasour Gazette, Janu- 
ary, 1931, page 108). In the present case no 
attack had been made on the action. 

“The widow in the present case,” he con- 
tinued, “claims, as beneficiary of her deceased 
husband, the sum of $500 from the funds of 
the death benefit department of the trade 
union referred to, and she has been given 
judgment for that sum by His Honour Judge 
Stubbs, but without any reasons for his con- 
elusions. 

The rights of the parties are to be deter- 
mined by the provisions of the constitution 
and by-laws of the Brotherhood which it is 
admitted set forth the contract between the 
organization and its members. - 

By article XXIII, Sec. 3, it is provided, 
inter alia:— 

Upon due proof of the death of any member 
of the Brotherhood, who at the time of such 
death shall be in good standing in said Bro- 
therhood, and whose participation in the 
benefits of the Death Benefit Department is 
not limited under sec. 4, or debarred under 
sections 6, 7 and 17 of this article, the Super- 
intendent of the Death Benefit Department 
shall out of the funds or property coming into 
his custody or control as such superintendent 
pay to the designated beneficiary of such mem- 
ber as follows: 

If such member had a continuous membership 


for twelve months next preceding such death 
the sum of $50. 


Then follow like provisions for payments 
on a sliding scale for more lengthy continuous 
membership up to 60 months and $400. And 
finally: 

If such a member had a continuous member- 


ship for 72 months next preceding such death 
the sum of $500. 


The plaintiff claims, and has been awarded 
by the trial Judge, $500 under the last-quoted 
paragraph of the constitution. 

Counsel for the defendants points out that 
a claimant is not entitled to any benefit what- 
soever unless the deceased had at least 12 
months’ continuous membership prior to death 
and says further that this deceased member 
had a membership of only two months and 
25 days prior to his death, which entitled his 
widow to nothing. 

It appears from exhibits filed at the tria! 
that all the dues of the deceased were paid 
for the years 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 
1929, but that he did not pay for the first 
quarter of 1930, his arrears being $2.50 for 
grand lodge dues, and $1.75 for local lodge 
dues for January, February and March. He 
paid in full for the second quarter, April, May 
and June, $4.25, and died on June 25 in that 
quarter, while still in arrears for the first quar- 
ter which deprives his widow of all claims 
against the benefit fund. 

This seems to be a defence drastic in the 
extreme, but on a careful examination of the 
constitution and by-laws it is well taken. 

It is apparent that this is not an insurance 
scheme on an actuarial basis, for payment of 
$10 in annual dues to grand lodge, even if the 
Whole of that sum were handed over to the 
death benefit department, which was not done, 
could not provide a $500 payment to a bene- 
ficiary at the end of six years. It is a scheme, 
admitted by counsel, for inducing members 
to keep up their trade union membership. 

A member who fails for 30 days to pay his 
dues forfeits all claim on the beneficiary funds. 
This is covered by article XXIII, sec. 6, which 
says in part: 

If such member remains delinquent during 
the entire month on the first day of which such 
dues and assessment became payable, he, his 
beneficiary, and aforesaid subordinate lodge and 
persons, shall be deemed to=have forefeited all 
rights, interests, and benefits, of, in and to 
said Death Benefit Department, its funds and 
property, until such member shall have re- 
instated his membership and becomes entitled 


to benefits under sections 3, 4 and 17 of this 
Article. 


It is sec. 17 of article XXIII which has the 
sting in it. It must be read carefully before 
its full meaning is appreciated. 


It says: 

Sec. 17. In determining the sum payable to 
any person under this article no period of mem- 
bership in said brotherhood prior to July 1, 
1919, shall be considered. . Ob 

In computing the period of continuous mem- 
bership under this Article no period of mem- 
bership of a member prior to joining, last 
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renewal, or last re-instatement, or for which 
dues may be paid beyond the date of death of 
such member shall be considered. 

That means that a member loses all the 
benefit of his membership prior to the date of 
his re-instatement. He may renew his mem- 
bership, after delinquency, within six months, 
upon payment of all back dues subject to the 
limitations of article XXIII, secs. 4, 6, 7 and 
17. 

He is reinstated so far as his trade union 
membership is concerned, but in so far as the 
benefit funds are concerned he is not reinstated 
but merely permitted to renew his member- 
ship—by making a fresh start, entitling him 
to nothing until after the expiration of 12 
months at the least. 

It was urged by counsel that this deceased 
member had an unemployment card for the 
first quarter of 1930, which permitted him to 
make default in payment of his lodge dues. 

That is governed by article XVI, sec., 2, as 
well as by article XXIII, sec. 9, which per- 
mits the holder of such a card to be in de- 
fault of payment of local dues or assessments, 
other than grand lodge dues and assessments. 
These latter must be paid in any event. In 
the present case they were not paid and as a 
result there is no claim on the fund by reason 
of the default. I refer to Wilson v. Sons of 
England Benefit Soc. (1909) 1 O.W.N. 144; 
Wintemute -v. Brotherhood R.R. Trainmen 
(1900) 27 O.A.R. 524; and to Cooley on In- 
surance, vol. III, pp. 23388 and 2344. 

The deceased was not misled in any way. 
He realized his position and knew that he 
had lost his benefit, but he expected that in 
some way it would be overlooked or made 
right, if he paid up his arrears, at some future 
date. 

Then he died suddenly, and the Brother- 
hood, acting on their well-considered policy in 
respect to this fund, refuse to pay. This fund 
is not an insurance fund, it is but an induce- 
ment to members to retain their membership 
in the union, and it suits the union to have 
defaults made as often as may be, in order 
that it may maintain the death benefit de- 
partment as long as possible. If every de- 
linquent who was reinstated in membership 
was also reinstated on the fund, financial 
disaster would result. 

I- would allow the appeal and dismiss the 
action. 


Hniden versus Herr (Manitoba) 1931, 


Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, 
page 546. 


Wages Due must be paid to Employees on 
Strike 

In 1923 the Virginia Railroad discharged 
three men, one being a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
the others being members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Under an agreement between the engine 
service brotherhoods and the Virginian rail- 
road, any employee who was discharged was 
entitled to a hearing, and, if found to have 
been unjustly dismissed, he was to be paid for 
the time lost. The two Brotherhoods investi- 
gated the case, declared the discharges unjust, 
and asked the company to reinstate the men, 
with compensation for lost time. The general 
superintendent and general manager of the 
Virginia Railroad refused to grant this re- 
quest, and the Brotherhoods then carried the 


case to the former Railroad Labour Board. 


After a series of hearings, at which both 
management and men were represented, the 
Railroad Labour Board found in favour of 
the discharged employees, and ordered the 
company to take them back, with pay for 
the time they have been out of service. 

In accordance with this ruling the company 
instrueted the former employees to return to 
work. At that time a strike was in progress 
on the railway, and the three men declined to 
resume work while the other regular employees 
were on strike. The company thereupon re- 
fused to give them the wages which the Board 
had declared to be due to them. The three 
employees then brought action against the 
company in the United States District Court 
of Virginia, which awarded them the full 
amount due for their wages. On appeal by 
the company the Circuit Court of Appeals 
affirmed this judgment, and finally, on further 
appeal, the United States Supreme Court, in 
November, 1931, affirmed the judgment of the 
two lower courts. 


Some Workmen’s Compensation Decisions 
in England 


Some British cases illustrating the fine dis- 
tinctions that have to be made in the appli- 
cation of Workmen’s Compensation principles 
are cited by Mr. H. Samuels, author of a re- 
cent work entitled “The Law Relating to In- 
dustry,” writing in the English magazine In- 
dustrial Welfare and Personal Management, 
November, 1931. A few of these cases are 
outlined below:— 

A pit head bath was provided by a firm on 
their premises for those of their miners who 
desired to use it. A miner after ceasing work 
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was using the bath and fractured his skull 
through slipping on the tiled floor. Compen- 
sation refused on ground that the man had 
remained on his employer’s premises for the 
enjoyment of a privelege conferred and not in 
the performance of a duty imposed. 

“A man may have an accident and honestly 
believe at the same time that nothing serious 
has happened to him and, therefore, not con- 
ceiving that he had a good claim against his 
employer, makes no claim, but if it after- 
wards turns out, that he has made a mistake in 
fact and really has been injured, that may be 
reasonable cause for his not making a claim 
within six months.” . 

A lorry driver passing another lorry which 
had broken down halted to give it a tow. In 
the manoeuvring he was crushed between the 
two vehicles. Compensation refused. 

The liability for accidents occuring to em- 
ployees when being conveyed by the firm or 


in vehicles belonging to the firm varies accord- 
ing to the circumstances. If, for example, a 
function is arranged to take place in the firm’s 
time and the employees attend as part of their 
day’s work, the provisions of the Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
would apply in the case of accidents to the 
manual and other workers who came within 
their scope. Where, however, there is no 
direction of the firm to the employee, so that 
the latter has no duty under his contract of 
service to attend the function there is no 
hability on the firm in the case of accident. 
If, on the other hand, vehicles belonging to or 
hired by the firm are used, there would be an 
additional liability if accidents arose through 
the vehicle being unsafe or through the 
negligence of the driver provided by them 
(except in so far as the firm contract out of 
such risk), irrespective of whether the work- 
men’s Compensation Act applies to the case 
in question or not. 
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